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PREFACE  TO  THE  CHEAP  EDITION. 


This  edition  of  the  Memoir  of  John  Williams  is  published  in  compliance  with  numerous  and  urgent 
applications  for  that  work,  at  such  a  price  as  would  place  it  within  the  reach  of  many  church  members. 
Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  other  warm,  though  not  wealthy,  friends  of  Christian  missions,  who  could 
not  conveniently  purchase  the  more  costly  octavo.  The  volume  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  revision, 
has  suffered  no  abridgement,  and  is  printed  uniform  with  the  cheap  editions  of  Williams's  Missionary 
Enterprises  and  Moffat's  Labours  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa. 

The  experience  of  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  recent  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
on  the  spot  the  state  of  several  of  the  churches  and  congregations  of  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belongs,  have  fixed  in  the  Author's  mind  the  deep  conviction  that,  notwithstanding  the  olistacles  to 
their  prosperity  against  which  many  of  them  have  to  struggle,  there  is  lodged  in  the  pulpit,  and  amongst 
the  people,  an  amount  of  undeveloped  "  power  with  God  and  with  men  "  which,  if  faithfully  applied, 
would  speedily  work  marvellous  and  most  beneficial  changes  for  themselves,  for  our  country,  and  for 
the  world.  Nor  is  his  belief  less  firm  that  these  changes  would  be  realized  were  but  the  same  unselfish, 
earnest,  and  resolute  spirit  of  Christian  obedience  and  enterprise  which  characterized  the  man,  and, 
under  God,  produced  the  results  described  in  the  following  pages,  as  prevalent  as,  alas  !  it  is  rare.  This 
he  believes  to  be  "  the  one  thing  needful "  to  secure  that  amount  of  human  agency,  and  those  out- 
pourings of  Divine  influence,  which  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  the  conversion  of  the 
world. 

Under  this  impression,  and  persuaded  that  the  study  of  men  such  as  Williams  is  eminently  adapted 
to  elevate  the  ordinary  standard  of  Christian  attainment  and  effort,  the  Author  is  free  to  avow  his 
anxiety  that,  together  with  the  spirit-stirring  "  Enterprises"  of  the  martyred  missionary,  his  character 
should  be  better  known  and  more  closely  contemplated ;  and  having  no  personal  interest  whatever  in 
the  sale  of  his  work,  he  may,  without  being  suspected  of  a  selfish  motive,  entreat  all  who  are  anxious  td 
diffuse  the  missionary  spirit,  and  to  extend  the  Saviour's  dominion,  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  for  this 
cheap  edition  the  widest  possible  circulation. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


It  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  the  author  is  at 
length  enabled  to  present  to  the  public  the  follow- 
ing memoir.  Had  the  long  delay  which  has  oc- 
curred in  its  appearance  resulted  from  his  own 
negligence,  the  pain  which  he  has  suffered  in  con- 
sequence would  have  been  a  severe,  if  not  a  suffi- 
cient punishment.  But  of  such  a  charge  he  is 
perfectly  guiltless.  For  his  own  relief,  and  for  the 
success  of  his  undertaking,  he  was  most  anxious 
that  the  volume  should  have  been  completed  at  a 
much  earlier  period ;  but  as  he  was  far  more  soli- 
citous that  it  should  not  be  published  in  an  un- 
finished state,  he  was  induced  to  await,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  arrival  of  documents  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands ;  and,  subsequently,  the  return  of  Mrs. 
Williams  to  this  country  ;  and  the  issue  has  satis- 
fied him  that,  in  resisting  the  strong  temptation  to 
go  to  press,  he  did  well.  Thus  he  has  been  enabled 
to  enrich  some  parts  of  his  volume,  to  complete 
others,  and  accurately  to  trace  his  admirable  friend 
through  almost  every  interesting  scene  of  his  diver- 
sified and  instructive  history. 


Reluctantly  as  the  author  ventures  to  make  a 
personal  reference,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  saying 
in  his  own  justification  that,  when  he  consented  to 
compile  the  following  sheets,  he  did  so  with  much 
hesitation  and  unfeigned  self-distrust.  Anxious 
as  he  was  that  a  history  of  his  friend  should  be 
prepared  which,  while  it  preserved  the  memory  of 
his  benevolent  deeds  and  presented  the  image  of 
his  admirable  character,  would  perpetuate  his  in- 
fluence and  promote  the  objects  for  which  he  lived 
and  died,  he  did  not  presume  so  unduly  to  estimate 
his  own  qualifications  as  to  deem  himself  competent 
for  such  an  undertaking.  Indeed,  its  difficulties 
and  responsibility  were  so  full  in  his  view,  that  he 
sincerely  shunned  the  task,  and  resisted  the  urgent 
applications  made  to  him,  until  his  position  became 
so  painful  as  to  render  a  resolute  adherence  to  his 
own  inclinations  incompatible  with  higher  claims. 
Whether  in  at  length  yielding  to  the  opinions  and 
importimity  of  others  he  acted  wisely,  is  a  question 
which  it  is  now  too  late,  at  least  for  him  to  discuss. 
To  those,  however,  who  are  disposed  to  condemn 
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his  presumption,  he  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
throughout  tlie  work  his  conscious  inadequacy  has 
constrained  liim  to  endeavour,  by  care  and  dili- 
gence, to  supply  his  own  deficiencies,  and  to  do 
"  what  he  could  "  to  meet  public  expectation.  Nor 
is  he  without  the  hope  that  the  mass  of  new  and 
deeply  interesting  matter  which  the  following  sheets 
contain  will  so  far  concentrate  the  reader's  atten- 
tion upon  the  portrait,  as  to  induce  him  to  overlook 
what  may  be  false  iu  the  colouring,  or  faulty  in 
the  drapery. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  memoirs  the  author 
has  been  most  anxious  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  re- 
petition of  facts  with  which  the  public  have  become 
familiar  through  the  medium  of  "  The  Missionary 
P^uterprises ;"  but,  as  nmch  of  that  interesting 
volume  is  auto-biography,  this  was  not  always 
either  possible  or  proper.  Wherevei',  indeed,  a 
simple  reference  to  its  pages  appeared  to  be  suffi- 
cient, nothing  more  has  been  inserted ;  and  when, 
in  order  to  perfect  the  narrative,  or  to  illustrate  the 
character,  it  lias  been  requisite  to  traverse  the  same 
ground,  the  reader  has  been  conducted  over  it  by 
an  untrodden  path,  where  new  objects  have  been 
brought  into  view,  or  those  which  were  previously 
known  presented  in  new  combinations.  But  while 
a  few  quotations  were  unavoidable,  and  they  are  but 
few,  the  author  is  free  to  confess  that  he  has  found  the 
difficulties  arising  from  Mr.  Williams's  own  work 
far  less  than  he  anticipated,  and  the  materials  for 
illustrating  the  long  and  important  periods  which 
are  unnoticed  in  tlie  "  Narrative,"  so  voluminous 
and  interesting,  as  to  remove  all  temptation  to  fill 
his  pages  with  extracts  from  a  previous  publication. 

In  fulfilling  his  engagement,  the  author  has  been 
greatly  indebted  to  several  valued  friends  for  the 
communication  of  intelligence,  and  for  the  use  of 
correspondence ;  and  more  especially  to  the  Uev. 
W.  Ellis,  the  Uev.  C.  Pitman,  the  Rev.  A.  Buzacott, 
the  Rev.  G.  Pritchard,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray, 


and  the  Rev.  W.  Gill,  to  whom  he  now  tenders  his 
very  grateful  acknowledgments.  But  his  weightiest 
obligations  arise  from  the  services  rendered  by  the 
esteemed  i-elatives  of  Mr.  Williims,  and  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  to 
whose  books  and  papers  imrestr  cted  access  has 
been  most  generously  granted  to  him,  and  from 
whose  officers  he  has  received  throughout  every 
assistance  which  kindness  could  pro.npt. 

If  in  perusing  the  following  sheets  any  reader 
should  think  that  the  language  of  commendation 
has  been  employed  too  freely,  or  that  a  veil  has 
been  thrown  over  the  spots  and  shadows  which  are 
incident  to  human  nature  even  in  its  noblest  forms 
of  earthly  excellence,  the  author  would  assure  them 
that,  while  aware  of  the  blinding  influence  of  the 
warm  and  partial  friendship  with  which,  while 
living,  he  regarded  his  lamented  brother,  and 
whicli.  in  depth  and  force,  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  perusal  of  his  private  correspondence,  and 
the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his  character  thus 
obtained,  he  can  confidently  affirm  that  he  hiis 
suppressed  nothing  whicli  biographical  fidelity  de- 
manded, and  has,  he  believes,  fairly  noticed  the 
imperfections  of  a  man  of  whom,  however,  it  could 
be  most  truly  said,  that  "  e'en  his  failings  leaned 
to  virtue's  side." 

As  throughout  this  Mork  the  writer's  o^'iect  has 
been  not  only  to  trace  the  history  of  an  im  .vidual, 
but  to  show  the  immeasurable  importance  and  sur- 
passing glory  of  the  principles  by  Mhich  he  was 
governed,  and  of  the  objects  at  which  he  aimed,  it  is 
his  ardent  hope  that,  through  the  Divine  blessing, 
the  humble  production  which  he  now  presents  to 
the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  will,  by  the  example 
which  it  exhibits  and  the  triumphs  it  records, 
augment  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions ; 
that  cause  of  God  and  of  man  for  which  .John  Wil- 
liams rejoiced  to  live,  and  in  which  he  was  ready 
to  die. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  MR.  Williams's  birth,  until  his  depart- 
ure FOR  the  south  seas. 

Parentajie  —  Early  religious  impressions  —  Education — Ap- 
prenticeship— Mechanical  skill— Irrelij;ion — Conversion — 
Christian  profession — Useful  labours — Rise  of  Missionary 
zeal — Inlluence  of  Kev.  Matthew  Wilks — Reception  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society — Destination — Reasons  for 
early  departure — Marriage — Ordination — Embarkation  for 
the  South  Seas — Letters  from  Gravesend. 

The  history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  filled  up  as 
that  period  has  been  with  memoi*able  and  momen- 
tous events,  will,  "in  the  ages  to  come,"  be  chiefly 
regarded  as  the  era  of  modern  missions :  and  it 
may  be  confidently  predicted  that,  in  comparison 
with  these  movements  of  Christian  philanthropy, 
not  one  of  the  great  political  changes  which  have 
recently  imprinted  their  own  character  upon  the 
sentiments  and  institutions- of  society,  will,  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent,  so  powerfully  and 
permanently  influence  future  generations.  What- 
ever, therefore,  may  have  contributed  to  such  a 
result  must  deserve  a  record;  and  more  espe- 
cially, the  proceedings  of  those  honoured  men  to 
whom  the  sacred  impulse  owed  its  origin,  or  its 
increase.  To  the  former  class  belong  "  the  Fathers 
and  Founders"  of  our  religious  societies.  They 
have  now  entered  their  rest,  and  personally  are  no 
more  seen.  But  their  influence  is  still  felt ;  "  their 
works  do  follow  them  ;"  their  names  will  be  long 
embalmed  in  the  affections  of  the  church ;  and 
others,  having  inherited  their  spirit,  entered  into 
their  labours,  and  devoted  the  dew  of  their  youth, 
and  the  vigour  of  their  days  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  same  great  designs.  Amongst  these,  an  ho- 
nourable position  will  be  assigned  by  all,  to  him 
whose  eventful  and  important  history  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages;  than  whom  few  men 
have  done  more  to  spread  the  Gospel,  or  to  endear 
their  memory  and  transmit  their  names  to  the 
churches  of  Christ  and  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
lands. 

John  Williams  was  the  descendant  of  pious 
men.  His  father's  ancestors  were  inhabitants 
of  the  Principality  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 


when  James  Williams,  accompanied  by  an  unmar- 
ried brother,  both  of  whom  were  Baptists,  fled 
from  the  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected 
on  account  of  their  nonconformity,  and  settled  in 
the  village  of  Coate,  in  Oxfordshire.  Here  they 
erected  a  chapel,  which  was  subsequently  endowed, 
either  by  them,  or  by  one  of  James  Williams's  de- 
scendants. From  Coate,  Richard  Williams,  the 
grandfather  of  the  future  missionary,  removed  to 
Oxford,  in  which  city  the  father  of  John  Williams, 
was  born.  His  maternal  grandfather,  James 
Maidment,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Maidment  and 
Neale,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  was  a  constant 
hearer,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Rev.  William 
Romaine.  So  close,  indeed,  was  the  connexion 
between  these  excellent  men,  that,  for  many  years, 
Mr.  Romaine  paid  a  weekly  visit  to  Mr.  Maid- 
ments  house,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  reli- 
gious service  with  his  family.  At  these  sacred 
exercises.  Miss  Maidment,  the  mother  of  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs,  was  accustomed  to  be  present ; 
but  she  then  discovered  no  evidences  of  that  sin- 
cere piety  for  which  subsequently  she  became 
distinguislied.  On  the  contrary,  her  aversion  to 
spiritual  religion,  although  suppressed,  was  decided; 
and  often,  in  after  years,  she  confessed  with  sorrow, 
that,  had  it  been  permitted,  when  Mr.  Romaine 
paid  his  accustomed  visits  to  her  father's  house, 
she  would  have  gladly  escaped  from  the  uncon- 
genial element  by  which,  at  these  seasons,  she 
was  surrounded.  But,  however  unpromising,  this 
period  of  Miss  Maidment's  life  was  not  without  its 
influence  upon  her  mind  and  character.  Indirectly, 
yet  powerfully,  her  father's  sentiments,  and  her 
pastor's  ministrations,  controlled  her  subsequent 
course.  Thus  early,  she  had  learned  to  distinguish 
between  ethical  and  evangelical  preaching,  and  to 
attach  higher  importance  to  the  full  and  faithful 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  than  to  forms,  or  names, 
or  merely  ecclesiastical  peculiarities.  When,  there- 
fore, after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Williams,  she  had 
removed  from  her  father's  house  to  Oxford,  one  of 
her  first  objects  was  to  ascertain  where  she  might 
listen  to  the  same  truths  which  had  been  so  lumi- 
nously expounded  by  Mr.  Romaine.  With  this 
view,  Mrs.  Williams  first  frequented  her  parish 
church ;  but  not  finding  there  the  object  of  her 
search,  she  extended  her  inquiries  farther,  and  thus 
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visited  in  succeocion  fhe  d-ffirent  'chrrches  of  the 
celebrated  city  in  vliich  h'»'r  haMfition  had  been 
fixed.  As  she  .was  attached^  to  the  Establishment, 
and  all  Ltr  ffirjy  fis^9dfiti(>iis'  Teere  in  fcvour  of  its 
forms,  silt;', held  liG  d>.'s:r<;  to  desert  its  2ornmuuiou. 
But  to  this  step  slie  was  at  length  driven  by  what 
she  deemed  imperious  necessity. 

At  that  time,  the  doctrines  of  Romaine  were 
under  interdict  at  Oxford,  and  the  preaching  of  its 
clergy  presented  few  points  of  correspondence  with 
that  which  Mrs.  Williams  had  been  taught  to 
receive  and  revere  as  "the  truth."  Having  be- 
come convinced  of  this,  and  finding  that  evange- 
lical sentiments  were  preached  by  the  Dissenters, 
she  at  length,  with  reluctance,  withdrew  from  the 
Establishment,  and  became  an  attendant  upon  the 
ministry  of  the  late  Mr.  Ilintou,  for  many  years  a 
valued  and  successful  labourer  in  that  city.  And 
most  important  were  the  results  of  this  decision. 
In  a  short  time,  the  truths  to  which  she  listened 
were  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  power  to  her 
heart,  and  gave  a  new  form  to  her  character. 
From  hence,  therefore,  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  that  course  of  consistent  piety,  the 
influence  of  -which  upou  herself  and  her  son  will 
appear  in  the  following  pages. 

Soon  after  this,  commercial  considerations  in- 
duced Mr.  Williams  to  remove  from  Oxford  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  fix  his  residence  at 
Tottenham  High  Cross.  Here,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
179(),  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born;  and 
here  he  passed  the  period  of  childhood.  Little  is 
known  Respecting  his  education.  The  principal,  if 
not  the  only  seminary  in  which  he  was  taught  was 
conducted  by  the  late  Messrs.  Gregory,  of  Lower 
Edmonton.  But  writing  and  arithmetic  formed 
the  staple  of  their  tuition.  Of  the  classics  he 
learned  but  little,  and  to  still  rarer  attainments  he 
was  an  entire  stranger.  His  destination  was  com- 
mercial, and  the  instructions  which  he  received 
were  supposed  to  correspond  with  it.  His  mind, 
however,  M^as  always  active,  and  he  excelled  many 
who  pursued  with  him  the  circumscribed  limits  of 
the  same  educational  course.  He  was  remarkably 
observant,  and  frequently  evinced,  even  thus  early, 
a  restless  desire  to  investigate  many  subjects  which 
were  not  taught  at  school.  Those  who  resided 
under  the  same  roof  with  him,  have  frequently 
since  then  recurred  with  interest  to  different  occa- 
sions, in  which  he  eagerly  sought  the  assistance, 
and  sometimes  tasked  the  attention  of  others  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

But  although  at  this  period  the  youth  gave  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  an  active  and  penetrating  mind, 
there  were  then  no  remarkable  developments  of 
intellectual  capacity.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
exhibited  any  indications  of  that  mechanical 
genius  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 
By  his  family,  however,  he  was  considered,  what 
ill  familiar  phrase  would  be  culled  "a  handy  lad," 
and  as  his  disposition  was  most  affectionate  and 
compliant,  he  was  the  factotum  of  his  sisteis,  whose 
little  commissions  he  was  ever  ready  to  execute,  and 
whose  comfort  he  was  most  anxious  to  promote. 
"  John  can  do  it,"  or  "  .Tohn  will  do  it,"  were  words 
which  they  now  well  remember  to  have  often  passed 
from  their  lips  during  the  period  of  their  juvenile 
enjoyments.     And  enjoyments  they  were.     In  few 


families  has  there  subsisted  a  larger  amount  of  the 
elements  of  domestic  bliss,  and  thus  there  grew  up 
between  the  members  of  this  united  household  that 
warm,  it  may  be  said  intense  regard,  which  they 
continued  to  cherish  for  each  other  in  after  life. 

But  although  the  early  mental  training  of  the 
future  missionary  was  imperfect,  he  enjoyed  the  far 
more  important  privilege  of  a  religious  education. 
This  was  conducted  by  his  mother,  who,  unhappily, 
did  not,  at  that  time,  enjoy  the  co-operation  of  a 
partner  like-minded  with  herself.  Hers,  therefore, 
was  no  ordinary  task.  Even  when  both  parents 
concur,  so  numerous  and  formidable  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  bringing  up  a"  child  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  that  all  who  appreciate 
them  will  deeply  feel  their  own  insufficiency.  But 
how  much  more  laborious  and  discouraging  is  this 
great  work,  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
mother  is  left  to  perform  it  alone.  But  Mrs. 
Williams  was  well  prepared,  both  by  nature  and 
grace,  for  the  arduous  undertaking.  Her  maternal 
affection,  mild  firmness,  and  consistent  piety,  se- 
cured for  her  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  her  children,  who  ever  regarded  their  mother 
with  mingled  love  and  reverence.  She  had,  there- 
fore, little  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  acquiescence 
in  the  plans  she  had  formed,  one  of  which  was  to 
conduct  them  every  morning  and  evening  to  her 
chamber  for  instruction  and  prayer.  There,  with 
a  simplicity  and  freedom  to  which,  in  after  years, 
her  son  was  accustomed  to  refer  with  grateful 
pleasure,  she  gave  expression  to  her  pious  solici- 
tude for  the  salvation  of  her  family ;  and  thus  im- 
pressions were  made  upon  their  susceptible  minds 
which  subsequent  scenes  and  occupations  were 
unable  altogether  to  efface.  At  first,  indeed,  she 
did  not  reap  where  she  had  sown  ;  and  the  early 
bud  of  promise  was  blighted  ere  any  fruit  ap- 
peared. But  her  prayers  and  her  labours  had  gone 
up  before  God  "  as  a  memorial,"  and  He,  who  is 
not  unrighteous  to  forget  such  cries  and  tears  as 
hers,  at  length  fulfilled  the  desire  of  her  heart. 
Surely  such  a  case  should  supply  a  healthy  and 
holy  stimulus  to  other  parents  circumstanced  like 
Mrs.  Williams.  Many,  doubtless,  were  her  anxie- 
ties, as  she  surveyed  her  rising  family,  and  remem- 
bered that  a  father's  intluence,  although  not  actively 
hostile,  was  yet  unfavourable  to  the  object  she  so 
earnestly  desired  ;  and  could  we  recover  the  records 
of  her  mental  ■  history,  we  should  find  there  suffi- 
cient indications  of  her  depression,  discourage- 
ments, and  fears.  But  even  had  it  been  otherwise, 
had  faith  and  hope  always  sustained  her  spirit 
while  pursuing  this  solitary  course  of  parental 
duty,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that,  even  in  her 
brightest  hours,  slie  did  not  anticipate  (who  could  ?) 
what  success,  what  honour,  what  joy,  would  ulti- 
mately reward  her  pious  toil.  Little  thought  she, 
when  her  children  were  clustering  around  her 
knees,  and  hanging  upon  her  lips,  that  she  was  then 
forming  the  character  of  the  future  apostle  of  Poly- 
nesia, and  performing  a  sei-vice  for  which  distant 
tribes  and  future  generations  would  revere  her 
name. 

The  efforts  of  the  mother,  and  the  ministrations 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fowler  of  Tottenham,  to  whose 
place  of  worship  she  was  accustomed  to  lead  her 
children,  and  by  whom  her  infant  sonwas  dedi- 
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cated  to  God  in  baptism,  proved  throughout  the 
youth  of  Mr.  Williams  a  preservation  from  open 
immorality.  Indeed,  for  some  time  these  means 
a])peared  to  exert  a  decidedly  religious  influence 
upon  his  mind.  This  was  evident  in  his  uniform 
and  scrupulous  regard  to  truth.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  feared  and  abhorred  a  lie.  But  his 
constant  obser\'ance  of  private  devotion  supplied 
still  more  direct  evidence  of  his  seriousness,  and 
naturally  awakened  in  the  anxious  bosom  of  his 
mother  the  hope  that  her  labour  had  not  been  in 
vain  in  the  Lord. 

When  the  time  arrived  at  which  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  upon  their  son's  future  course,  and  the 
parents  were  disposed  to  consult  his  wishes  on  the 
subject,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  any  predi- 
lections. He  was  willing  to  enter  upon  whatever 
engagement  they  might  prefer,  and  evinced  a  firm 
confidence  that  he  should  be  able  to  realize  their 
expectations.  This  neutrality  was  productive  of 
the  most  important  results.  Had  he  wished  it,  he 
might  have  selected  an  employment  far  more  calcu- 
lated than  that  Avhich  was  chosen  for  him  to  expand 
his  intellect,  and  conduct  him  to  secular  eminence. 
But  although,  in  a  different  occupation,  his  mind 
might  have  acquired  habits  and  information  gene- 
rally accounted  superior  to  the  attainments  which 
he  actually  made,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
.have  filled  any  station  or  directed  his  attention  to 
any  branches  of  knowledge  better  adapted  to  fit  him 
for  that  important  sphere  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  labour.  Had  his  destination  been  foreseen, 
a  more  appropriate  selection  could  not  have  been 
made  This  some  may  regard  as  a  happy  casualty ; 
but  Mr.  Williams  himself  more  correctly  ascribed 
it  to  the  prescience  and  wisdom  of  a  superintending 
Providence. 

But  while  both  parents  were  anxious  that  their 
son  should  fill  a  respectable  situation,  Mrs.  Williams 
had  secretly  resolved  that  his  spiritual  interests 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  ar;y  secular  advantage, 
and  that,  above  all  things,  it  was  desirable  to  place 
him  with  a  family  who  feared  God.  This  feeling 
had  its  influence,  and  led  to  an  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Enoch  Tonkin,  a  furnishing  ironmonger,  then 
residing  in  the  City  Road,  London,  and  who,  with 
Mrs.  Tonkin,  was  known  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
esteemed  for  their  consistent  piety.  And  she  had 
her  reward ;  as  this  determination  not  only  intro- 
duced her  child  into  a  business  peculiarly  adapted 
to  his  talents,  and  fitting  him  for  eminent  usefulness 
in  after  years,  but  formed  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  causes  which  issued  in  his  conversion  :  for 
the  frieiid  to  whom  he  often  referred  as  the  instru- 
ment of  leading  him  from  the  tavern  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, on  the  memorable  night  when  he  was  first 
effectually  convinced  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  was 
the  amiable  woman  in  whose  family  he  became  an 
inmate. 

The  indenture  of  .John  Williams's  apprenticeship, 
which  was  for  seven  years,  bears  date  March  27th, 
1810.  By  this  instrument,  Mr.  Tonkin  engaged  to 
teach  him  the  commercial  part  of  the  business  only, 
and  to  exempt  him  from  its  more  laborious  and 
merely  mechanical  departments.  His  station  was 
to  be,  not  at  the  forge  or  the  bench,  but  behind  the 
counter  and  the  desk,  that  he  might  there  become 
familiar  with  the  value  of  the  various  articles  which 


were  kept  on  sale.  As  it  was  not  supposed  that,  in 
after  life,  he  would  i-equire  that  practical  knowledge 
■which  could  be  obtained  only  in  the  manufactory, 
his  position  in  the  shop  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
furnish  him  with  all  the  information  he  would 
need  to  enable  him,  at  the  termination  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, to  commence  business  for  himself. 
But  this  arrangement,  although  kindly  meant,  was 
happily  frustrated.  Having  soon  acquired  a  com- 
petent acquaintance  with  his  own  department,  the 
young  apprentice  felt  a  strong  desire  to  know  more, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  it  became  evident  to 
those  who  were  with  him  that  the  implements  and 
processes  of  the  workshop  presented  to  his  eye 
attractions  far  superior  to  those  of  the  finished 
and  polished  wares  which  furnished  the  windows, 
and  glittered  on  the  shelf.  Frequently  did  the 
members  of  Mr.  Tonkin's  family  mark  with  a 
kindly  smile  the  manifest  pleasure  with  which 
"  John"  left  the  counter  and  loitered  near  the  work- 
men, eagerly  watching  every  stroke  of  the  hammer 
and  every  movement  of  the  hand :  aud  not  a  little 
were  they  amused  to  find,  at  the  accustomed  hours 
for  meals,  when  the  men  had  left  the  shop,  that  he 
had  stolen  into  their  place,  and  was  occupying  some 
deserted  bench,  or  busily  1  lowing  at  the  forge,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  his  previous  observations  to 
a  practical  test.  This  course  was  often  repeated, 
and  in  this  way  he  taught  himself,  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time,  to  form  and  finish  many  of  the  common 
articles  belonging  to  the  trade. 

All  this  Mr.  Tonkin  observed  in  silence,  and,  as 
his  apprentice  neglected  none  of  his  own  peculiar 
duties,  he  wisely  and  kindly  permitted  him  to 
pursue  a  course  so  evidently  congenial  with  his 
feelings ;  and  thus,  in  mere  shreds  of  time,  and 
without  any  direct  superintendence,  he  at  length 
became  a  skilful  workman,  and  was  able  to  finish 
more  perfectly  than  many  whose  whole  lives  had 
been  devoted  to  the  attainment,  several  of  the  most 
complex  and  diflScult  processes  of  the  manufacture 
in  metals.  So  beautifully  indeed  did  he  "  turn 
out "  his  work,  that,  at  length,  Mr.  Tonkin  found 
it  for  his  own  interest  to  request  him  to  execute 
orders  in  which  great  delicacy  and  exactness  were 
required. 

Impelled  by  the  same  desire  to  exercise  his  me- 
chanical skill,  he  frequently  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices for  employments  out  of  doors,  which  others, 
placed  as  he  was  in  a  situation  superior  to  that  of 
the  labouring  apprentice,  or  journeyman,  would 
have  deemed  a  degradation.  But  he  never  seemed 
more  happy  than  when  he  had  obtained  permission 
to  hang  a  bell,  or  execute  some  similar  commission. 
At  such  times  the  family  were  accustomed  to  watch 
his  movements  with  peculiar  interest,  and  to  smile 
to  each  other  as  they  saw  him  adjust  his  working 
apron,  aud  with  a  basket  of  tools  slung  across  his 
shoulder,  sally  forth,  with  as  light  a  step  and  as 
cheerful  a  countenance  as  if  he  had  been  the  hap- 
piest being  in  the  world. 

These  characteristics  may  appear  to  some  trivial, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  in  them  the  evidence 
of  a  superior  mind,  and  their  bearing  upon  Mr. 
Williams's  future  usefulness.  While,  however,  he 
was  thus  diligent  in  business,  he  was  not  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  His  disposition,  indeed, 
was  peculiarly  amiable,  his  moral  habits  strictly 
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correct,  and  his  uniform  deportment  such  as  to  | 
secure  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  with  : 
whom  he  resided.  So  entirely  did  Mr.  Tonkin  • 
rely  upon  his  prudence  and  fidelity,  that,  during  a 
considerable  part  of  his  apprenticeship,  the  chief 
management  of  the  business  Avas  entrusted  to  him.  j 
But,  although  John  Williams  was  an  upright  and 
estiuuible  youth,  "  one  thing  he  yet  lacked."  His 
amiable  spirit  and  strict  integrity  had  neither  their 
origin  nor  their  support  in  pure  and  undefiled  re- 
ligion. The  promise  of  his  early  years  had  not 
been  realized.  Those  blossoms,  which  in  childhood 
awakened  the  hope  of  his  mother,  did  not  set. 
With  "godly  jealousy,"  she  marked  the  progi-ess 
of  his  mind,  and  perceived  with  pain  the  decay  of 
those  serious  impressions  which  she  had  once  beheld 
with  so  much  hope  and  joy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, she  could  do  little  more  than  continue  to 
commend  her  child  to  God,  and  when,  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  he  visited  his  family,  to  improve  the 
opportunity  for  restoring  those  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, the  traces  of  which  were  now  becoming  every 
year  more  illegible.  But  these  efforts  appeared  to 
be  in  vain.  Amidst  all  that  was  affectionate  and 
respectful  to  herself,  Mrs.  Williams  saw  but  too 
clearly  that  his  heart  was  not  right  with  God. 
One  obvious  indication  of  this  was  his  growing 
disregard  to  the  sabbath  and  its  sacred  services, 
'i'o  gratify  his  pious  parent,  indeed,  and  in  con- 
formity with  early  habit,  he  still  frequented  the 
sanctuary ;  but  it  was  now  easy  to  discern  that  his 
attendance  there  was  only  a  heartless  compliance 
with  an  irksome  custom, — a  restraint  from  which 
he  gladly  escaped  whenever  invited  to  more  con- 
genial engagements,  or  removed  from  the  observa- 
tion of  her,  whom  lie  could  never  willingly  distress. 
Referring  afterwards  to  this  period,  he  writes, 
"  My  course,  though  not  outwardly  immoral,  was 
very  wicked.  I  was  regardless  of  the  holy  sab- 
bath :  a  lover  of  pleasure  more  than  a  lover  of 
God."  And  to  this  he  adds,  what  his  mother  did  not 
even  suspect,  but  a  characteristic  too  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  that  already  described,  "  I  often  scoifed 
at  the  name  of  Christ  and  his  religion,  and  totally 
neglected  those  things  which  alone  can  afford  solid 
consolation." 

None  who  knew  the  "  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity" which  characterized  Mr.  Williams,  will 
ascribe  the  preceding  quotations  to  that  mean  and 
hateful  form  of  vanity,  which  may  be  termed  "vo- 
luntary humility;"  neither  can  any  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  a  declaration,  which,  like  this,  describes 
his  personal  consciousness : — a  point  upon  which 
he  was  the  only  competent  witness.  But  there  may 
be  some  who  are  unable  to  reconcile  this  dark  de- 
lineation of  his  mental  state  with  the  portrait  pre- 
viously presented.  How  a  youth  adorned  by  such 
moral  excellencies  as  he  possessed  could  be  so  des- 
titute of  reii.iiious  feeling,  thej'  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  This  is  not  the  ]ilace  to  discuss  the 
(|uestion,  how  far  ordinary  virtues  may  differ  from 
sterling  piety ;  nor  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  the 
strange  compound  which  forms  some  characters,  in 
which  the  fair  and  the  good  of  social  morality  co- 
exist witli  deep-seated  aversion  to  true  godliness.  It 
is,  however,  an  uiKiuestionable  fact,  proved  both  by 
Scriptnre  testimony,  and  by  examples  such  as  that 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  that  many  of  the 


graces  which  prepare  men  for  the  intercourse  and 
friendship  of  the  world,  like  the  rich  mosses  and 
lovely  rock  plants  which  often  hide  and  adorn  the 
shapeless  and  mouldering  ruin,  and  draw  their  life 
and  luxuriance  from  the  elements  of  decay,  may 
cluster  around  the  exterior  of  a  character,  which  is 
essentially  depraved  and  spiritually  dead. 

These  strange,  though  obvious  phenomena  in  our 
moral  history,  it  becomes  every  one  to  investigate 
in  all  their  bearings.  But  there  is  one  aspect  in 
which  the  distinction  between  morality  and  piety 
most  strikingly  presents  itself,  in  considering  the 
character  and  usefulness  of  John  Williams.  What- 
ever value  pertained  to  his  principles  prior  to  his 
conversion,  and  however  well  they  might  have 
prepared  him  honourably  to  fulfil  the  ordinary 
obligations  of  domestic  and  social  life,  no  one  will 
imagine  that,  without  the  addition  of  some  new  and 
nobler  impulse,  these  would  have  originated  that 
high  and  holy  enterprise,  to  which  he  afterwards 
devoted  his  days.  All  the  merely  natural  springs 
of  benevolent  activity  would  have  never  constrained 
him  to  "  forsake  father  and  mother,  brethren  and 
sisters,"  the  enjoyments  and  endearments  of  home, 
and  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  gain,  that  he  might 
labour  and  die  in  raising  the  degraded  heathen  to 
the  possession  of  social,  and  the  enjoyment  of  spi- 
ritual happiness.  The  source  of  this  momentous 
movement  must  be  traced  to  a  far  higher  origin. 
It  was  "  of  God."  It  was  the  result,  and  the  bright 
evidence  of  a  change  wrought  upon  his  mind  and 
character  by  the  energy  of  Divine  truth  and  al- 
mighty grace.  It  was  thus  accounted  for  by  him- 
self, and  every  other  explanation  would  be  as  un- 
satisfactory as  it  would  be  unscriptural.  Most 
presumptuous,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  ascribe  any 
effects  to  special  Divine  agency  for  which  ordinary 
causes  might  satisfactorily  account;  but  to  deny 
such  agency,  when  facts  require  and  revelation 
warrants  it,  would  be  equally  unphilosophical  and 
unwise. 

The  circumstances  of  John  Williams's  conversion 
have  been  often  detailed  by  himself  and  others. 
He  had  entered  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  ex- 
perienced this  momentous  transformation.  At  that 
period,  he  appeared  to  be  rapidly  sinking  down  into 
a  state  of  settled  "  hardness  and  impenitence  of 
heart."  His  pious  mother  and  Christian  friends 
looked  on  with  sorrow  and  solicitude ;  and  these 
feelings  were  augmented  by  the  discovery  that  he 
had  become  the  associate  of  several  irreligious 
young  men,  and  had  recently  more  than  ever 
disregarded  the  sabbath,  and  forsaken  the  sanc- 
tuary. His  position  now  seemed  most  perilous, 
for  even  his  mother's  entreaties  had  become  too 
feeble  to  restrain  him  from  pursuits  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  counteract  her  efforts  and  blast  her 
hopes.  But  prayer  was  made  by  her  on  his  behalf 
continually,  and'Otxl  regarded  the  cry  of  his  hand- 
maid. The  circumstances  under  which  he  did  this 
must  be  briefly  described. 

In  conformity  with  what  had  now  become  a 
common  practice,  John  Williams  had  engaged  to 
spend  a  sabbath  evening  with  several  of  his  young 
associates  at  a  tea-garden  near  his  master's  resi- 
dence, or,  more  correctly,  at  a  tavern  connected 
with  one  of  those  scenes  of  sabbath  desecration  and 
sensual  indulgence.     This  appointment  was  made 
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for  the  30th  of  January,  1814;  a  date  which  Mr. 
Williams  carefully  recorded,  and  one  that  is  now 
engraven  on  monuments  more  durable  than  marble. 
But,  happily,  his  giddy  companions  did  not  keep 
their  time,  and  this  simple  circumstance  was  the 
occasion  of  his  conversion.  Had  the  others  been 
as  punctual  as  himself,  there  is  every  probability 
that  that  evening  would  have  been  passed  in  a 
tavern.  But,  providentially,  while  he  Mas  saunter- 
ing near  the  place  of  meeting,  greatly  annoyed  by 
their  delay,  Mrs.  Tonkin  came  by,  and,  on  discern- 
ing his  features  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  inquired 
the  reason  of  his  remaining  there.  Having  frankly 
avowed  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  great 
vexation  at  his  disappointment,  this  pious  friend, 
with  affectionate  earnestness,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose,  and  to  induce  him  to 
accompany  her  to  the  Tabernacle.  And,  at  length, 
although  with  considerable  reluctance,  be  yielded 
to  her  importunity.  But  as  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed, he  was  influenced  by  a  feeling  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  not  by  any  sense  of  the  superior  claims  of 
the  sabbath  and  the  sanctuary.  Such  a  state  of 
mind  was  anything  but  favourable  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  sacred  subjects ;  and  few  ever  en- 
tered the  house  of  God  less  prepared  than  he  was 
to  profit  by  its  services.  The  Rev.  Timothy  East, 
of  Birmingham,  occupied  the  pulpit  that  evening ; 
and  preached  from  the  weightj-  question,  "  What  is 
a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  Avhole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  "'  This  solemn  inquiry 
was  pressed  home  by  the  preacher  with  all  that 
point  and  energy  which  characterize  his  addresses ; 
and  the  word  came  "  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  with  power  "upon  the  mind  of  his  youthful 
auditor.  This  was  a  night  to  be  remembered  by 
Mr.  Williams,  and  it  u-a.s  remembered  with  a  vivid- 
ness and  an  interest  which  his  subsequent  refer- 
ences to  it  clearly  evince.  Speaking  of  it  from 
the  same  pulpit,  at  the  valedictory  service  held  just 
before  his  second  departure  from  this  country,  he 
said,  "  It  is  now  twenty-four  years  ago,  since,  as  a 
stripling  youth,  a  kind  female  friend  invited  me  to 
come  into  this  place  of  worship.  I  have  the  door 
in  my  view  at  this  moment  at  which  I  entered,  and 
I  have  all  the  circumstances  of  that  important  era 
in  my  history  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind ; 
and  I  have  in  my  eye  at  this  instant,  the  particular 
spot  on  which  I  took  my  seat.  I  have  also  a  dis- 
tinct impression  of  the  powerful  sermon  that  was 
that  evening  preached  by  the  excellent  Mr.  East, 
now  of  Birmingham ;  and  God  was  pleased,  in  his 
gracious  providence,  to  influence  my  mind  at  that 
time  so  powerfully,  that  I  forsook  all  my  worldly 
companions  "  Nor  was  this  the  only  effect.  "  From 
that  hour,"  he  wrote  subsequently,  "my  blind  eyes 
were  opened,  and  I  beheld  wondrous  things  out  of 
God's  law.  I  diligently  attended  the  means  of 
grace.  I  saw  that  beauty  and  reality  in  religion 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.  My  love  to  it  and 
delight  in  it  increased;  and  I  may  add,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle,  that  I  '  grew  in  grace,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesiis 
Christ.' " 

By  such  signs,  it  soon  became  evident  that  God 
had  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  his  soul. 
"  Old  things  had  passed  away :  all  things  had  be- 


come new."  His  seat  in  the  sanctuary  was  no 
longer  vacant,  and  his  attendance  there  had  ceased 
to  be  a  form.  From  this  time  his  desire  for  scrip- 
tural know  ledge  and  spiritual  blessi ngs  prompted  h i m 
to  seek  them  "  by  all  means."  He  now  heard  and 
read  Divine  truth  with  the  utmost  avidity  ;  and  the 
numerous  notes  of  sermons  to  which  he  had  listened 
at  the  Tabernacle,  still  p:e  erved,  attest  the  dili- 
gence with  Avhicli  he  then  laboured  to  store  his 
mind  with  sacred  truths.  It  was  a  most  important 
circumstance  for  him,  and  for  many  whom  he  was 
honoured  to  instruct,  that  Mr.  Williams's  earliest 
religious  connexion  was  formed  with  a  pastor  and 
a  people,  whose  influence  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
act  beneficially  upon  his  character.  The  instruc- 
tive and  pungent  preaching  of  the  venerable  man 
who  then  presided  over  the  congregation,  together 
with  the  wisdom,  energy,  and  zeal,  which  charac- 
terized his  general  proceedings,  could  not  fail  to 
impart  a  right  bias  and  a  powerful  stimulus  to  an 
active  and  susceptible  mind.  And  these  effects 
were  realized  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  abundantly 
manifested  in  his  future  proceedings. 

Great  decision  of  character  was  displayed  by  the 
young  disciple  from  the  hour  when  he  first  learned 
"  the  worth  of  the  soul."  His  convictions  were 
converted  at  once  into  practical  principles  ;  and  his 
early  piety  was  marked  by  the  same  simplicity  and 
firmness  which  distinguished  and  dignified  his 
more  matured  experience.  At  no  period  did  he 
deem  religion  a  matter  of  barren  sentiment  or 
mere  feeling.  In  his  esteem,  it  was  the  solemn 
business  of  man,  and  as  such  he  pursued  its  objects 
and  fulfilled  its  obligations.  And  by  the  adoption 
of  these  views,  he  was  preserved  from  the  uncer- 
tainty and  distress  which  frequently  keep  the 
anxious  inquirer  for  months  or  years  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  day  of  salvation,  and  was  soon  induced 
to  declare  himself  a  follower  of  Christ,  by  joining 
his  disciples,  and,  with  them,  commemorating  his 
death.  This  important  step,  however,  was  not 
taken  until  September,  1814,  nor  without  much 
deliberation  and  prayer.  His  venerable  pastor 
gave  him  a  cordial  welcome  into  the  visible  fel- 
lowship of  the  saints;  and  from  this  time  until  his 
departure  for  the  South  Seas,  he  honourably 
maintained  the  profession  he  had  made,  and 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  uniting  with  his  Chris- 
tian brethren  around  the  table  of  the  Lord.  What 
endeared  these  solemn  meetings  still  more  to  his 
heart,  was  the  presence  of  his  mother,  who  had 
previously  connected  herself  with  the  Tabernacle 
society.  "  Many  a  time,"  he  wrote  several  years 
afterwards,  "  have  my  dear  mother  and  myself  sur- 
rounded that  table,  and  enjoyed  there  seasons  of 
refreshment  and  profit.  And  there,  too,  have  I 
used  the  language,  which  I  now  repeat,  '  Lord,  I 
commit  my  body,  my  soul,  and  my  all  into  thine 
hands.  Do  with  me  what  seemeth  good  in  thy 
sight.'" 

But  at  this  time  there  was  another  society  at  the 
Tabernacle,  specially  designed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  serious  young  men,  and  called,  "  The 
Youths"  Class."  Of  this  class  Mr.  Williams  be- 
came a  member;  and  as  its  influence  upon  his 
character  was  important,  the  following  sketch  of  its 
proceedings,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne, 
lute  of  Limerick,  who  was  admitted  both  mto  the 
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church  and   the  class  at  the  same  time  with  his 
early  friend,  will  find  here  an  appropriate  place. 

"  It  consisted  of  about  thirty  members.  We  met 
at  eight  o'clock  every  Monday  evening.  The 
meetings  were  opened  and  closed  with  singing  and 
prayer.  After  the  opening  prayer,  a  subject,  which 
had  been  chosen  at  the  former  meeting,  was  then 
considered.  The  members,  in  turn,  proposed  a 
subject,  but  it  was  at  the  discretion  of  our  president, 
(Mr.  Barrett,)  whether  the  subject  proposed  should 
remain  for  consideration.  The  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  avoid  a  mere  controversial  spirit ;  and 
when  the  discussion  closed,  our  superintendent, 
always  in  a  very  able  manner,  gave  us  a  summary 
view  of  all  that  had  been  advanced,  pointing  out 
our  errors,  and  confirming  what  seemed  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  oracles  of  God. 

"  Every  eighteenth  Monday  was  devoted  to  .spe- 
cial prayer,  when  four  or  five  of  our  number  would 
engage  in  supplicating  the  Divine  blessing ,  and 
once  a  quarter  there  was  an  examination,  when  our 
president  proposed  to  each  member  such  questions 
as  served  to  put  us  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
ourselves  as  to  the  state  of  religion  in  our  souls, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 
progress  we  had  made  in  Divine  knowledge  during 
the  quarter.  Our  venerable  pastor  would  occa- 
sionally come  into  our  meetings,  say  a  few  appro- 
priate words,  and  then  depart,  smiling  upon  us  all. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  meetings 
any  where  must  be  evident,  but  especially  in 
London,  amidst  the  occupations  and  snares  which 
encompassed  us.  Our  minds  had  always  some  im- 
portant Subject  to  dwell  upon,  and  our  leisure  was 
usually  employed  in  preparing  for  the  approaching 
meeting,  which  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  season 
of  real  mental  refreshment.  This  I  may  say,  with 
very  few  additional  advantages,  was  the  college 
where  Williams  and  several  others  received  those 
sound  and  enlarged  views  of  Scripture  doctrine  and 
practical  Christianity,  which  eminently  fitted  him 
to  go  forth  to  the  heathen  as  an  ambassador  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Williams  was  one  of  our  most  regular 
attendants,  and  it  rarely  happened  that  he  had  not 
a  paper  to  read  on  the  subject  for  consideration." 

But  self-improvement  was  not  the  exclusive  ob- 
ject to  which  the  attention  of  the  future  missionary 
was  now  devoted.  While  receiving  instruction,  lu^ 
became,  by  the  natural  operation  of  his  religious 
principles  and  affections,  anxious  to  impart  it. 
There  were  several  useful  societies  then  in  active 
operation  at  the  Tabernacle,  witli  most  of  which  he 
connected  himself  subsequently ;  but  his  first  step 
in  the  splendid  course  of  Christian  benevolence 
which  he  was  destined  to  pursue,  was  to  become  a 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school.  Having  undertaken 
this  important  work,  he  perfoi-med  it  with  steadiness 
and  delight;  and  soon  won  the  affections  of  his 
pupils  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-labourers.  Thus 
also  he  formed  some  of  those  habits  which  prepared 
him  to  cultivate  a  wider  s])here.  In  this  scliool  he 
delivered  his  first  public  addresses,  and  by  these 
essays  he  became  eml)oldened  to  appear  before 
larger  assemblies.  Nor  were  his  early  efforts  to 
honour  Christ  unfruitful.  A  letter  now  before  the 
writer  of  these  notices,  from  a  young  pei-son  then 
connected  with  the  school,  ascribes  to  one  of  them, 
her  conversion  to  God. 


In  addition  to  the  Sabbath-school,  there  were  so- 
cieties at  the  Tabernacle  for  visiting  the  sick,  in- 
structing the  inmates  of  a  poor  house  and  alms  house, 
and  distributing  religions  tracts.  "  Williams," 
says  Mr.  Browne,  "  had  his  heart  and  soul  in  all 
these,  and  was  a  general  favourite.  There  was  so 
much  unaffected  piety,  sweetness  of  disposition,  and 
readiness  to  engage  in  whatever  was  good,  that  all 
loved  him.  He  was  one  of  those  that  were  always 
found  at  their  post,  and  seldom  or  ever  deserted 
the  Tabernacle,  great  as  the  inducements  frequently 
were  to  wander  to  other  places  to  hear  celebrated 
preachers." 

In  this  steady  and  useful  course  of  unostentatious 
labour,  John  Williams  had  been  engaged  for  about 
twelve  months,  when  wider  scenes  of  spiritual  des- 
titution than  those  immediately  beneath  his  eye 
began  to  interest  his  thoughts,  and  to  awaken  the 
desires  which  subsequently  determined  the  character 
of  his  future  life.  The  cause  to  which  this  im- 
portant circumstance  in  his  history  must  be  ascribed 
is  not  unknown.  At  the  time  it  occurred,  in  the 
autumn  of  1S15,  the  Tabernacle  Auxiliary  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  and  was  maintaining,  with  lioly  emula- 
tion, an  active  contest  for  supremacy  with  the  kin- 
dred institution  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel.  Im- 
pelled by  the  same  feelings  which  had  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  Parent  Institution,  and 
which  had  been  quickened  by  the  recent  success  of 
the  African  and  South  Sea  Missions,  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Wilks  employed  every  means  which  he 
could  devise  to  multiply  its  friends  and  augment  its 
resources.  Amongst  other  plans  then  in  operation 
was  that  of  a  quarterly  missionary  meeting,  con- 
ducted in  a  similar  manner  to  the  annual  meetings 
of  other  auxiliaries,  and  designed  to  diffuse  infor- 
mation and  stimulate  effort :— Mr.  Wilks  wisely 
inferring,  that  the  better  his  people  undentood  the 
principles  and  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  the  more  liberally  they  would  sustain  it. 
And  his  calculations  were  confirmed.  Instead  of 
being  weary  of  these  frequently  recurring  convo- 
cations, the  appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon,  and 
the  congregation  anticipated  their  return  with  con- 
stantly augmenting  interest.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  missionar}-  spirit,  with  its  manifold  and 
inestimable  benefits,  was  widely  diflused  tlirough- 
out  the  large  multitude  that  regularly  filled  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  auxiliary  there  attained  a  j)roud 
pre-eminence  over  all  similar  institutions  in  the 
metropolis.  Had  the  sagacious  and  venerable  pastor 
of  that  favoured  people  sympathized  witli  the  false 
fears  of  some  who  imagined  that  such  fretiuent 
meetings  M'ould  satiate  the  mind  and  defeat  their 
own  object,  very  ditVerent  results  Mould  have  been 
witnessed.  To  mention  no  other  loss,  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  under  ministrations  and  managemeiit 
less  instinct  with  missionary  ardour,  John  Williams 
would  have  lived  and  died  in  his  native  laud ;  for 
it  was  at  one  of  these  (juarterly  meetings,  and  by 
the  fervid  ajipeal  of  bis  beloved  pastor,  that  the 
sacred  fire  Avas  kindled  in  his  soul.  "  At  the  time," 
he  writes,  "  I  took  but  little  notice  of  it;  but  after- 
wards, the  desire  was  occasionally  very  strong  for 
many  months.  My  heart  was  fre(iuently  with  the 
poor  heathen.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  I  made 
it  a  subject  of  serious  prayer  to  God  that  he  would 
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totally  eradicate  and  banish  the  desire,  if  it  was 
not  consistent  with  his  holy  mind  and  will ;  but 
that,  if  it  Mas  consistent,  he  would  increase  my 
knowledge  with  the  desire.  I  then  examined  my 
motives,  and  found  that  a  sense  of  the  value  of  an 
immortal  soul, — the  thousands  that  were  daily 
passing  from  time  into  eternity  destitute  of  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ  and  salvation,  and  a  conviction  of 
the  debt  of  love  I  owe  to  God  for  his  goodness,  in 
making  me  savingly  acquainted  with  the  things 
M'hich  belong  to  my  everlasting  peace,  were  the 
considerations  by  which  my  desire  was  created." 
These  statements  were  made  to  the  Directors  in 
connexion  with  the  offer  of  his  services.  And  the 
singleness  of  purpose  which  dictated  them  is  equally 
obvious  in  the  sentences  by  which  they  were  pre- 
faced. "  In  offering  the  following  representation 
for  your  perusal,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  frank 
and  plain  as  possible.  If  this,  and  the  account 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilks  can  give  of  me,  should 
not  meet  with  your  conscientious  approbation,  I 
hope,  pray  and  trust  that  you  will,  on  no  account, 
for  the  sake  of  my  soul,  otfer  me  the  least  encou- 
ragement," 

The  steps  which  led  to  this  application  to  the 
Society  were  few  and  simple.  After  hiding  in  his 
heart  for  several  months  a  desire  which  could  not 
be  repressed,  he  disclosed  it  confidentially  to  a  few 
of  his  immediate  connexions  and  more  intimate 
friends,  and  was  at  length  emboldened  to  seek  an 
interview  on  the  subject  with  his  pastor.  His  re- 
ception was  encouraging.  Few  men  could  "  discern 
spirits'  more  readily  than  Mr.  Wilks ;  and  while 
sarcastic  and  severe  to  those  whose  assumptions 
and  appearance  were  unsustained  by  corresponding 
excellencies,  he  was  full  of  generous  love  and 
undisguised  kindness  towards  all  whose  character 
bore  the  imprint  of  goodness  and  truth.  These 
features  he  at  once  discovered  through  the  trans- 
parent frankness  of  John  Williams's  commimica- 
tions,  and  he  therefore  received  him  with  paternal 
affection,  and  readily  proffered  to  him  his  best 
assistance  and  advice.  By  subsequent  communica- 
tions, Mr.  Wilks  became  as  satisfied  of  the  mental, 
as  he  had  previously  been  of  the  spiritual  fitness  of 
the  young  applicant,  and  thus  commenced  a  friend- 
ship which,  like  that  subsisting  between  Paul  and 
Timothy,  was  unaffected  by  the  distance  of  their 
spheres  of  labour,  or  by  the  disparity  of  their  years. 

In  addition  to  his  other  labours,  Mr.  Wilks  was 
accustomed  at  this  time  to  impart  gratuitous  in- 
struction at  his  own  house  to  a  class  of  young  men 
who  were  anticipating  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry  ;  and,  soon  after  ascertaining  the  state  of 
this  youthful  disciple's  mind,  he  invited  him  to  join 
it.  Most  fully  aware  of  his  educational  deficiencies, 
he  gladly  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  his  kind  friend 
and  pastor,  and  from  this  time,  devoted,  with  the 
utmost  ardour,  all  the  leisure  he  could  command  to 
the  course  of  reading  and  other  mental  exercises 
which  his  venerable  tutor  prescribed.  Happily, 
the  nature  of  his  situation,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
family  with  whom  he  resided,  afforded  him  many 
facilities  for  the'  prosecution  of  his  studies.  In  a 
short  time,  his  rapid  improvement  fully  satisfied 
Mr.  Wilks  of  his  capabilities,  and  induced  that  ex- 
cellent man  to  encourage  the  early  tender  of  his 
services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society.    Under 


the  sanction  of  one  in  whose  wisdom  he  felt  the 
fullest  confidence,  and  anxious  to  be  more  entirely 
employed  in  the  service  of  God,  Mr.  Williams  u\}- 
plied  to  the  Directors,  in  July,  1816;  and  having 
successfully  passed  the  usual  examination,  he  Avas 
unanimously  received  as  a  missionary. 

Mr.  Williams's  immature  age,  and  imperfect 
education,  at  the  time  of  his  reception  by  the  So- 
ciety, clearly  indicated  the  propriety  of  additional 
instruction,  ere  he  was  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sible charge  of  a  missionary  station.  And  jears of 
mental  discipline  would  have  been  well  employed 
and  amply  repaid,  had  the  Directors  given  their 
youthful  agent  such  a  preparation  for  his  work. 
But  from  this  advantage  he  was  precluded  by  a 
vote  to  send  him  forth  at  the  earliest  period,  in 
consequence  of  which  there  was  an  interval  of  but 
months,  instead  of  years,  between  his  reception  and 
his  departure.  This  was  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
but  yet,  under  the  circumstances,  it  will  scarcely 
be  condemned. 

At  the  time  when  John  Williams  connected  him- 
self with  the  Society,  the  Directors  were  pressed 
with  urgent  applications  for  missionaries  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world ;  but  especially  from 
Southern  Africa,  and  the  long  barren,  but  then 
fruit-bearing  isles  of  the  South  Seas,  and  as  the 
labourers  in  those  fields  were  quite  unequal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  the  Directors  were  pain- 
fully perplexed,  as  they  still  are,  by  the  conse- 
quences of  their  success.  There  was,  however,  this 
difference  between  the  two  periods;  now  money, 
then  men,  constituted  the  difficulty.  And  this 
difiiculty  was  especially  felt  in  the  Georgian  and 
Society  Islands,  where  the  necessities  and  demands 
of  the  half-enlightened,  but  highly-excited  people, 
were  consuming  the  almost  exhausted  energies  of 
the  few  missionaries  who  had  continued  with  them 
until  the  prayers  of  the  church  had  been  answered, 
and  their  own  patient  toil  and  severe  trials  were 
blessed  with  a  large  reward.  Never  before  had  the 
cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us,"  been  uttered  with 
more  importunity,  or  heard  with  feelings  of  deeper 
interest;  but  never  were  men  less  prepared  to 
follow  up  success  with  vigour  than  were  the  Direc- 
tors, when  the  intelligence  arrived  that  Tahiti  had 
renounced  her  idols,  and,  with  the  adjacent  islands, 
was  waiting  for  God's  law.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, both  for  their  brethren's  sake  and  for  their 
work's  sake,  they  were  anxious  to  thrust  forth  more 
labourers  into  the  rich  and  ripening  harvest ;  and 
who  that  considers  the  peculiarity  of  their  position, 
will  condemn  their  conduct?  They  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  that  of  leaving  their  few,  toil-worn  labourers 
at  Tahiti,  to  faint  under  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
bright  day  that  had  dawned  upon  them,  and  in 
doing  so,  either  to  permit  a  people  emerging  from 
the  darkness  of  ages  to  remain  but  half-enlightened, 
if  not  to  relapse  into  superstition,  or  else  to  send 
forth  additional  agents,  some  of  whom  were  but 
partially  furnished  for  the  work.  The  latter  ap- 
peared to  the  Directors  the  least  of  the  two  evils 
between  which  they  were  compelled  to  choose.  At 
that  period,  moreover,  they  were  not  so  fully  con- 
vinced as  they  became  subsequently  of  the  vast 
importance  of  well  educated  missionaries,  even  for 
those  stations  which,  to  a  superficial  observer,  might 
appear  to  require  men  of  but  humble  abilities  and 
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slender  acquirements.  This  conclusion  is  now  so 
generally  received,  that  no  one  will  urge  against  it 
the  subsequent  success  of  John  Williams.  His  was 
a  bright  exception  to  the  genera!  rule,  and  one  in 
which  the  absence  of  educational  advantages  was 
compensated  by  unusual  activity  of  mind,  a  teeming 
fertility  of  resources,  and  a  plodding  painstaking 
perseverance  which  kept  him  steady  to  his  purpose 
until  he  was  rewarded  by  realization. 

When  Mr.  Williams  was  accepted  by  the  Society, 
he  was  still  an  apprentice ;  and,  as  the  Directors  had 
determined  to  send  him  to  the  South  Seas  as  early 
as  possible,  and  were  anxious  that  he  should  im- 
prove to  the  utmost  the  short  interval  before  his 
embarkation,  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  Mr. 
Tonkin  to  release  him  from  the  seven  additional 
months  which  he  had  still  to  serve.  This  attempt 
proved  successful ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  obtained 
his  release  than  he  applied  himself,  with  the  most 
earnest  assiduity,  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge. While  thus  engaged,  his  valued  friend  and 
pastor  continued  to  direct  his  reading,  and  in  other 
ways  to  render  him  assistance  But  although  Mr. 
Williams  thirsted  for  literary  and  theological  know- 
ledge, and  devoted  to  its  acquisition  his  best  hours 
and  energies,  he  at  the  same  time  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  his  residence  in 
London,  of  visiting  manufactories  and  inspecting 
processes,  an  acquaintance  with  which,  he  believed, 
would  be  valuable  in  his  f\iture  labours.  In  pur- 
suing this  plan,  he  might  have  been  influenced  in 
part  by  the  pleasure  which  he  always  derived  fi-om 
observing  the  contrivances  and  results  of  mechanical 
skill ;  \nit  in  thus  directing  his  attention  to  the  use- 
ful arts,  Mr.  Williams  only  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  missionary  work  which  im- 
pressed their  own  character  upon  his  subseqtient 
proceedings,  and  contributed  most  essentially  to 
those  great  ends  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
life.  Thus  early,  he  had  sketched  for  himself  a 
well-defined  outline  of  what  he  should  do  and  de- 
sign as  a  missionary  ;  and  even  now,  it  had  become 
his  fixed  purpose,  in  subordination  to  the  leading 
objects  of  his  mission,  to  introduce  amongst  the 
people  as  extensively  as  possible,  the  arts  and  com- 
forts of  civilized  society.  Ample  evidence  of  this 
will  appear  in  the  sequel,  but  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  addressed  by  him  to  the  Tal)eniacle 
Auxiliary  contains  the  germinant  princijiles  from 
whence  have  sprung  the  flourishing  and  fruitful 
plants  -which  are  now  enriching  with  their  fruit, 
and  adorning  with  luxuriance,  so  many  of  the 
groups  and  inlands  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

.After  establishing  the  claims  of  Christian  mis- 
sions on  the  gro\ind  of  their  highest  and  ultimate 
object,  the  speaker  tlins  proceeded.  "  But  whilst 
we  are  communicating  to  them  saving  knowledge," 
which  is  our  grand  aud  principal  design,  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  nation  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted. For  the  IMissionary  Society  manifest"  their 
wisdom,  by  sending  out  to  the  heathen  Christian 
mechanics,  who  not  only  teach  the  poor  creatures 
the  way  to  heaven,  but  also  instruct  them  in  diflferent 
branches  of  business.  In  consequence  of  this,  some 
places  to  which  missionaries  have  been  sent  will, 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  begin 
to  traffic  with  lOiu-oix'.  Then  they  will  apply  to 
our  merchants   for  goods,  and  where  will  they  get 


supplied,  but  by  applying  to  our  manufacturers  ? 
and  how  will  they  again  produce  the  articles,  but 
by  employing  artizans  to  make  them?  Thus  Me 
see  that  the  nation  at  large  is  interested,  and  that 
every  one,  who  is  concerned  to  promote  the  com- 
mercial welfare  of  his  country,  is  bound  to  exert 
himself  ou  behalf  of  the  missionary  cause."  These 
inferences  were  confirmed  in  his  subsequent  history, 
and  enabled  him  uptm  the  ground  of  his  own  suc- 
cessful experimeut  boldly  to  take  his  stand,  when, 
after  years  of  honourable  toil  and  unprecedented 
success,  he  was  permitted  again  to  plead  not  only 
before  the  church,  but  before  the  statesmen,  nobles, 
and  merchants  of  Britain,  the  claims  of  Christian 
missions. 

During  this  busy  period  of  preparation,  Mr. 
Williams  remitted  none  of  his  useful  labours  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  other  species  of  benevolent  acti- 
vity. But  in  addition  to  these  engagements,  he 
now  began  in  a  more  public  character,  to  preach  to 
his  countrymen  those  "  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,"  which  he  was  about  to  convey  to  the 
heathen.  The  outlines  of  these  early  pulpit  exer- 
cises left  amongst  his  papers,  are  marked  by  no 
very  striking  features.  They  are  lucid  exhibitions 
of  the  cardinal  truths  of  revelation,  presented  with 
their  Scripture  proofs,  and  in  a  style  which  bears 
the  impress  of  much  seriousness  and  zeal.  These 
discourses  were  delivered  at  the  Tabernacle,  and 
from  other  metropolitan  pulpits,  and  were  heard 
with  acceptance,  especially  by  the  people  to  whom 
his  character  and  manner  of  life  were  liest  known, 
and  from  amongst  whom  he  reaped  his  first  fruits 
as  a  minister  of  .lesus  Christ 

At  this  period  it  was  Mr.  Williams's  happiness 
to  form  an  acquaintance  with  that  devoted  and  in- 
valuable friend  to  whom  he  and  the  heathen  were 
afterwards  so  deeply  indebted.  Miss  Mary  C'hauner 
had,  Mitli  a  beloved  sister  now  in  heaven,  been  for 
some  time  a  member  of  the  society  at  the  Taber- 
nacle, when  Mr.  Williams  joined  it,  and  was  highly 
esteemed,  not  for  charms  and  graces  which  lie  upon 
the  surface  and  captivate  as  soon  as  tliej'  are  seen, 
but  for  "the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit," 
as  well  as  for  the  sterling  excellencies  which  had 
tmiforndy  appeared  in  her  conduct  and  character. 
Mr.  Williams  knew  her  virtues,  and  as  they  were  fel- 
low-labourers in  the  same  walks  of  usefulness,  he  en- 
joyed opportunities  of  observation  and  intercourse 
which  satisfied  him  that,  beneath  her  placid  manner 
and  apparent  timidity,  there  existed  a  strength  of 
principle  and  a  glowing  zeal  for  God,  which  emi- 
nently qualified  her  for  the  service  upon  which  he 
was  about  to  enter.  This  induced  him  to  follow 
without  hesitation  the  impulses  of  his  heait,  and  the 
result  abundantly  confirmed  his  convieticms  and 
justified  his  choice.  In  Christian  heroism  she 
proved  the  equal  of  her  intrepid  husband,  and  in 
patient  endurance  his  superior.  It  is  not  flattery, 
but  simple  justice  to  say  that  she  was  in  all  points 
worthy  of  the  honoured  man  to  whose  happiness 
and  success  she  so  largely  contributed  ;  and  in  no 
part  of  his  life  was  the  kindness  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence more  manifest  than  in  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  their  I'appy  union.  This  was  solemn- 
ized on  the  2ilth  of  October,  181(i,  and  it  was  a  day 
which  not  only  Mr.  Williams  had  reason  to  remem- 
ber with  gratitude,   but  also  many  thousands   of 
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Polynesian  females,  whom  the  love  and  labours  of 
his  devoted  partner  raised  from  degradation  to 
comfort,  from  the  rudeness  and  vile  indulgences  of 
savage,  to  the  manifold  enjoyments  of  civilized  life, 
and  fVom  pagan  darkness  to  evangelical  light. 

Prior  to  this  important  step,  the  Directors  had 
determined  that  Mr.  Williams,  and  his  brethren 
who  were  appointed  to  the  same  mission,  should 
leave  for  their  destination  during  either  that  or 
the  following  month  of  November ;  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  their  early  departure,  and  that  of 
several  other  missionaries,  a  pnblic  service  for  their 
solemn  designation  to  this  work  was  held  at  Surrey 
Chapel,  on  the  30th  of  September.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Nine  missionaries 
were  to  be  set  apart  to  the  noble  enterprise ;  and 
both  their  number  and  the  encouraging  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  going  forth  to  their 
distant  spheres  of  labour,  awakened  feelings  which 
had  in  many  lain  donnant  since  the  capture  of  the 
Duff.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an 
immense  congregation  sliould  have  crowded  the 
capacious  sanctuary  in  which  this  hallowed  scene 
was  about  to  be  witnessed,  nor  that  its  proceedings 
should  still  live  in  the  memory  of  some  who  were 
spectators  of  those  solemnities.  Five  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  be  ordained  were  destined  to  enter  the 
great  and  effectual  door  which  Divine  Providence 
had  then  opened  in  South  Africa.  Their  names  are 
well  known.  The  last  and  the  youngest  of  them 
was  a  meet  companion  for  his  brother  Williams, 
who  was  also  the  junior  of  the  brethren  destined 
for  the  South  Seas.  The  African  missionaries  were 
Messrs.  John  Taylor,  James  Kitchingman,  Evan 
Evans,  John  Brownlee,  and  Robert  Moffatt.  The 
brethren  for  Tahiti,  and  its  adjacent  islands,  were 
Messrs.  David  Darling,  George  Piatt,  Robert 
Bourne,  and  John  Williams.  The  engagements  of 
the  day  were  commenced  by  prayer.  This  was 
presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Rayson,  then  of  Wake- 
field, but  subsequently  of  Tonbridge  Chapel,  Lon- 
don. Dr.  Leifchild,  then  of  Kensington,  delivered 
an  introductory  discourse,  and  proposed  to  the  mis- 
sionaries the  usual  questions.*  To  these  inquiries 
satisfactory  answers  were  returned,  and,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  this  way  nine  young  men  tes- 
tified, in  the  midst  of  the  church  and  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  that  they  loved  the  souls  and  desired  the 
salvation  of  the  heathen  above  kindred  and  coun- 
try, we  need  not  wonder  that  "the  numerous 
audience  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected. f"  These 
replies  having  been  concluded,  the  Rev.  George 
Burder  and  John  Angel  James  stood  forward,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Society,  presented  a  Bible  to 
each  of  the  brethren,  as  a  token  of  regard,  the  bond 
of  their  union,  the  basis  of  their  efforts,  and  the 
pledge  of  their  support.  "  I  shall  never  forget," 
said  Mr.  Williams,  many  years  after  this  interesting 
scene,  "  the  impression  produced  upon  my  mind  by 

*  For  the  information  of  sonhe  readers,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  state  that  the  questions  usually  proposed  on  such  occasions 
are  designt-d  to  elicit  a  public  testimony  from  the  candidates 
for  ordination  on  the  following'  points  :— The  f,'rounds  of  their 
belief  that  they  have  become  the  subjects  of  personal  reli- 
gion ;  the  views  they  hold  of  Scripture  doctrine  and  duty; 
the  motives  which  have  induced  them  to  engage  in  the  mis- 
sionary service,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  design  to 
exercise  their  ministry  amongst  the  heathen. 

f  Vide  Evangelical  Magazine,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  454. 


the  solemn  manner  in  which  our  beloved  brother, 
Mr.  James,  of  Birmingham,  put  the  Bible  into  my 
hand.  With  all  the  affection  for  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished, and  with  all  the  power  and  impressive- 
ness  of  his  manner,  he  said,  '  Go,  my  beloved 
brother,  and  with  the  ability  which  God  has  given 
yon,  be  faithful  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  pro- 
claiming the  preciovis  truths  which  that  volume 
contains  ;'  and  then  good  Dr.  Waugh,  with  heaven 
beaming  on  his  benevolent  countenance,  and  the 
big  tear  of  affection  glistening  in  his  intelligent 
eye,  speaking  to  me  upon  my  youthful  appearance, 
said,  '  Go,  my  dear  young  brother,  and  if  your 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth,  let  it  be 
with  telling  poor  sinners  of  the  love  of  Jestis 
Christ;  and  if  your  arms  drop  from  your  shoul- 
ders, let  it  be  with  knocking  at  men's  hearts  to 
gain  admittance  for  him  there.' "  After  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Bibles,  this  venerated  man  offered 
prayer  for  the  missionaries  and  their  wives,  to 
whom  two  charges  containing  counsels  and  encou- 
ragements were  then  addressed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Winter  and  the  Rev.  John  Campbell.  Singing 
and  supplication  closed  and  sanctified  the  solemn 
service. 

Only  a  few  weeks  intervened  between  this  me- 
morable meeting  and  Mr.  Williams's  departure. 
But  he  did  not  murmur  at  the  decision  of  the 
Directors  to  send  him  forth  so  soon,  for  he  knew 
and  approved  the  reasons  by  which  they  had  been 
influenced,  and  sympathised  deeply  in  the  feelings 
with  which  they  contemplated  the  South  Sea  Mis- 
sion. He,  therefore,  cheerfully  relinquished  the 
advantages  which  a  longer  stay  in  England  might 
have  secured  for  him,  and  applied  himself,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  his  character,  to  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration for  the  anticipated  voyage.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  was  greatly  animated  by  the  refreshing 
intelligence  which  every  communication  from  the 
South  Seas  then  contained,  and  which  opened  before 
his  sanguine  and  devoted  spirit  prospects  the  most 
promising.  After  "a  night  of  toil,"  the  memo- 
rable and  monitory  history  of  which  will  continue 
to  instruct  and  encourage  the  church  to  the  end  of 
time,  the  morning  had  broke  upon  Tahiti  and  the 
surrounding  isles.  Far  and  near  "  the  marvellous 
light"  had  awakened  the  slumbering  people,  while 
Pomare,  and  other  chiefs,  like  the  lofty  summits  of 
their  own  mountains  at  the  dawn  of  day,  were 
amongst  the  first  to  receive  and  reflect  the  beams 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Suddenly  the  few 
faithful  men  who,  amidst  discouragements  and 
dangers  seldom  paralleled,  had  for  years  maintained 
their  post,  were  called  to  exchange  tears  for  toils, 
sorrows  for  the  songs  of  salvation.  And  they  "  were 
like  them  that  dream.  Then  was  their  mouth 
filled  with  laughter,  and  their  tongue  with  singing : 
then  said  they  among  the  heathen,  The  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  them.  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  But 
pressed  as  they  were  out  of  measure  and  beyond 
strength,  sadness  at  the  paucity  of  labourers,  as 
compared  with  the  demands  of  the  people,  shaded 
the  joy  created  by  their  success.  From  youth  and 
age,  from  districts  and  islands,  there  had  arisen  a 
strong  and  simultaneous  cry  for  instruction.  Schools 
were  crowded  as  soon  as  they  were  conmienced,  and 
the  habitations  of  the  missionaries,  from  dawn  until 
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night,  and  often  from  night  again  until  dawn,  were 
flooded  with  the  rising  and  almost  rushing  tide  of 
anxious  inquirers.  Exhausted,  the  devoted  brethren 
sent  home  for  help ;  and  no  time  was  lost  by  the 
Directors  in  responding  to  their  appeal.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1816,  they  had  sent  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Threl- 
keld,  who  were  followed,  in  July,  by  Messrs. 
Orsmond  and  Barff;  but  still  every  fresh  commu- 
nication convinced  them  that  this  supply  was  in- 
adequate, and,  therefore,  four  other  brethren  were 
now  added  to  the  number.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  John  Williams  prepared  to 
say  "  My  native  land,  adieu  ;"  and  what  circum- 
stances could  have  been  more  calculated  to  soften 
the  pain  of  separation,  or  more  congenial  Mith  a 
spirit  which,  like  his,  lived  in  an  element  of  cheer- 
fulness and  hope  ? 

But,  exulting  as  he  did  in  the  bright  visions  of 
the  future,  the  young  missionary  was  not  insensible 
to  the  charms  and  claims  of  kindred  and  home ; 
and,  as  the  parting  hour  approached,  he  keenly  felt 
its  pangs.  He  was  most  tenderly  attached  to  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  his  mother.  To  leave  her  without  the 
expectation  of  a  reunion  upon  earth,  was  a  thought 
which  he  could  not  entertain  without  tears,  and 
which  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  his  mind.  But  his  chief  anxiety  was  on 
her  own  account.  He  knew  the  depth  of  her  affec- 
tion ;  and  although  she  had  been  constrained  by 
her  Christian  principles  to  surrender  her  son  to  the 
service  of  the  Saviour,  he  perceived  the  painful 
struggle  which  was  maintained  between  her  mater- 
nal em«tions  and  higher  sentiments,  and  he  was 
most  solicitous  to  prepare  her  for  the  separation. 
As  the  period  approached,  he  devoted  his  best 
attention  to  his  beloved  parents  and  friends,  and  had 
considerately  engaged  his  venerable  pastor  to  re- 
main with  them  during  the  day  of  embarkation. 
That  day  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  November, 
181(i;  but  on  its  arrival,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find 
that  his  mother's  faith  and  firmness  were  equal  to 
the  demand  then  made  upon  them,  and  so  evident 
as  to  draw  the  remark  from  Mr.  Wilks,  that  he 
found  she  had  no  need  of  him. 

As  a  passage  direct  to  the  South  Seas  could  not 
be  procured,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  with  their 
missionary  brethren  and  sisters,  embarked  in  "  The 
Harriet,"  Captain  Jones,  for  Sydney.  So  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the  youth- 
ful missionary  was  almost  unmanned  by  the  thought 
of  separation ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  released  from 
the  embraces  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  than  his 
elastic  spirit  regained  its  accustomed  tone  of  vigour 
and  vivacity.  This  appears  in  his  letters  from 
Gravesend,  where  "The  Harriet"  was  for  a  few 
days  detained  The  first  of  these  is  a  bright  mirror 
of  his  mind,  and  contains  predictions  which  have 
since  received  an  abundant  accomplishment.  "  Do 
not,  my  beloved  friends,  sorrow  as  those  who  have 
no  hope.  I  am  full  of  hope.  I  hope  to  be  useful  a 
few  years  abroad.  I  then  hope  to  revisit  my  native 
land,  and  to  see  you  again  ;  and  I  hope  to  be  useful 
at  home  ;  and,  last  of  all,  I  hope  to  enjoy  your 
society,  in  a  perfect  and  glorified  state,  at  God's 
right  hand.  I  hope,  moreover,  tliat  God  will  make 
this  his  dispensation  a  blessing  to  you  all,  and  that 
each  will  have  reason  to  praise  him  for  having  thus 


dealt  with  us.  I  hope,  again,  that  the  seamen  with 
whom  we  sail  will  be  profited  by  our  efforts.  In  a 
word,  my  hope  centres  here,  that  Christ  Jesus  may 
be  glorified  in  the  salvation  of  many  souls  through 
my  instrumentality.  This  is  your  hope  also,  and 
ought  to  be  your  consolation.  Abraham  did  not 
repent  offering  his  son  a  sacrifice,  neither  will  you 
repent  sparing  me  a  few  short  years  from  your  sight, 
for  so  glorious  and  infinitely  important  a  work." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  from  the  same  place,  he 
describes  the  delight  with  which  the  sight  of  the 
sea  and  the  shipping  had  inspired  him,  and  the 
comfort  he  had  begun  to  enjoy  on  board  •'  The 
Harriet."  This,  however,  he  had,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, created  for  himself.  Although  never  disposed 
to  undue  self-indulgence,  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  domestic  comfort,  nor  could  he  be  happy  without 
it.  And  this  feeling  proved  of  great  pi'actical  im- 
portance in  his  missionary  proceedings  ;  and  to  it, 
the  inhabitants  of  Raiatea,  Rarotonga,  the  Samoan, 
and  other  islands,  owe  much  of  their  present  civili- 
zation. On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  its  own  sake, 
the  following  characteristic  sketch  will  be  read 
with  interest.  "  As  soon  as  we  came  on  board,"  he 
writes  to  his  sister,  "  we  set  to  work  at  our  cabins, 
put  them  in  very  nice  order,  made  our  beds,  hung 
up  our  looking  glasses,  drove  hooks  and  nails  in 
various  places  for  our  hats  and  coats,  fixed  our 
cabin  lamps,  laid  down  our  little  bits  of  carpet,  and 
now  it  looks  very  comfortable  indeed;  so  much  so, 
that  Mary  was  determined  to  sleep  on  board.  Hav- 
ing read  and  prayed  together,  we  retired  to  rest ; 
and  though  it  was  a  boisterous  night,  we  slept  as 
comfortable  and  undisturbed  as  possible.  At  Mr. 
Kent's,*  this  morning,  I  was  asked  what  it  was 
o  clock,  and  felt  for  my  watch.  I  said,  '  I  cannot 
tell,  for  I  have  left  my  watch  at  home.'  Mr.  Kent 
smiled,  and  said,  tliat  he  was  glad  we  found  it  so 
already ;  and  we  do  find  it  so,  for  it  really  is  very 
comfortable.  1  hope  you  are  all  well,  and  in  a  few 
days  will  be  as  happy  as  I  am." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  a 
ship  at  the  commencement  of  a  long  voyage,  and 
ere  the  stowage  has  been  completed,  will  best  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  preceding  extract;  but  all 
may  discover  in  it  the  features  of  a  mind  too  ener- 
getic to  be  impeded,  and  too  cheerful  to  be  de- 
pressed by  circumstancis.  In  one  sense,  it  could 
not  be  said  of  him,  that  '"the  mind  is  its  own 
place."  The  power  of  abstraction  and  self-seclu- 
sion he  did  not  possess.  He  could  not  live  amidst 
the  solitary  musings  and  ideal  creations  which 
isolate  the  soul  from  all  surrounding  scenes,  and 
constitute  its  society  and  home.  But  yet  his  mind 
could  construct  for  itself  a  place,  in  which  the  ma- 
terials of  happiness  and  the  means  of  improvement 
were  derived  from  sources  which  few  would  have 
discovered.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  he  was  as  in- 
dependent as  any  man  of  external  circumstances. 
His  own  happy  temperament  not  only  preserved 
peace  within,  but  diffused  its  benign  influence 
around  him.  Through  scenes  as  diversified  as  the 
face  of  nature,  the  bright  and  even  current  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  was  constantly  discovered  in 
his  pleasant  smiles,  his  cheerful  words,  and  his 
beneficent  hibours,  as  we  trace  the  fertilizing  stream, 
even  amidst  the  sands  of  the  desert,  by  the  rich 
•  Tlie  late  excellent  Independent  minister  at  Gravesend. 
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fringe  of  vegetation  wliicli  adorns  its  banks.  To 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  others  was  his  delight. 
And  this  was  done  in  a  manner  so  tree  and  cordial, 
as  to  satisfy  those  whom  he  served,  that  he  remem- 
bered the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said, 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Fre- 
quentl_v,  when  apologies  have  been  offered  for  giv- 
ing him  trouble,  he  has  replied,  "Trouble  is  in  the 
mind,  and  nothing  can  be  a  trouble  which  we  our- 
selves do  not  consider  so."  But  although  his  own 
amiable  and  equal  temper  diffused  within  and 
around  him  a  delightful  influence,  and  raised  him 
so  much  above  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  was 
not  satisfied  to  settle  down  in  any  position  which 
he  was  uuable  to  improve;  and  whether  in  the 
ship  or  on  the  shore,  in  Britain  or  Polynesia,  his 
natural  love  of  comfort  and  order  prompted  the 
desire  which  his  talents  enabled  him  to  gratify. 
The  same  feelings  which  induced  him  to  arrange 
his  cabin  so  neatly  in  "The  Harriet"  originated 
many  other  means  of  comfort,  both  for  himself  and 
for  the  people  amongst  whom  he  laboured. 


CHAPTER  II. 
FROM  MR.  Williams's  departure,  until  the  ter- 

*IINATION    OF    HIS    FIRST    YEAr's    RESIDENCE    AT 
RAIATEA. 

Feelings  and  occupations  on  the  voyage — Arrival  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro — Scenery,  slavery,  and  superstition — Departure  for 
Van  Diemen's  Land — Detention  and  engagements  at  Syd- 
ney— Visits  New  Zealand — Arrival  at  Eimeo — First  im- 
pressions and  employments — Birth  of  a  son — Mission  to  tlie 
Society  Islands — Short  residence  at  Huahine  — Domestic 
contrivances  and  comforts — "  Arrivals  "  from  Raiatea — 
Removal  to  that  island — Scene  of  future  labour — Its  local, 
political,  and  religious  importance — Preparation  of  the 
people — Native  customs,  Sabbath  obiervance,  and  moral 
condition — Acquisition  of  tlie  language — Early  enconrage- 
ments  and  dilllculties — Commencement  of  a  missionary 
settlement — Correspondence — Erection  of  mission  house — 
Its  site,  arrangements,  and  furniture — Principle  of  Mission- 
ary's proceeding — Various  occupations —Death  of  Mrs. 
Orsmond — Progress  of  the  buildings — Attachment  and  im- 
provement of  the  people — Incipient  legislation — Charges 
of  political  interference  against  the  Missionaries  —  The 
printing  press  and  the  scliool — Thirst  for  knowledge — For- 
mation of  a  Missionary  Auxiliary  - —  Native  speeches- 
Estimate  of  the  first  year's  labours  at  Raiatea. 

A  FIRST  sea-voyage  brings  with  it  privations  and 
pleasures  peculiar  to  itself  But  whether  the  influ- 
ence of  the  one  or  of  the  other  shall  predominate, 
depends  far  less  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
voyage,  than  upon  the  character  of  the  voyager. 
By  many  minds  it  is  contemplated  with  anxiety, 
and  associated  only  with  danger  and  distress ;  but 
to  others,  the  broad  deep  sea,  that 

"  Glorious  mirror  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests," 
presents  various  scenes  and  objects  of  interest, 
which  amply  compensate  for  the  temporary  priva- 
tions sustained  while  traversing  its  bosom.  To 
this  class  Mr.  Williams  belonged.  The  buoyant 
spirit  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  commenced 
the  voyage,  retained  its  elastic  energy  unrelaxed 
and  unimpaired  to  its  termination.  His  letters 
clearly  prove  that  all  the  novelties  which  met  his 
eye  ministered  to  his  enjoyment.     The  sharks  and 


sea  birds,  the  falling  on  the  deck  of  a  fugitive  flying 
fish,  the  occasional  shipping  of  a  heavy  sea,  the  dis- 
tant view  of  Palnia  and  Teneriff'e,  the  crossing  of 
the  line,  with  the  absurdities  of  Neptune  and  his 
demigods,  contributed  their  full  share  to  his  gratifi- 
cation. But  lie  was  still  more  deeply  interested  in 
the  structure  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed.  Until 
now,  he  had  never  inspected  a  ship;  but  he  had 
not  been  long  on  board  "  The  Harriet,"  when  her 
hull,  and  spars,  and  sails,  and  i  igging,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  searching  examination,  which  imprinted 
upon  his  memory  a  series  of  sketches  in  naval 
architecture,  which  were  subsequently  turned  to 
profitable  account.  Thus  happy  and  occupied,  the 
time  glided  rapidly  by,  and,  after  a  remarkably  fine 
passage,  interrupted  by  neither  storm  nor  calm, 
"The  Harriet"  entered  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
on  the  29th  of  December.  This  auspicious  voyage 
Mr.  Williams  thus  reviewed,  in  a  letter  to  his 
family,  written  at  its  close : — "  We  cannot  suflS- 
ciently  acknowledge  the  singular  kindness  of  God 
to  us.  In  his  hands  the  winds  and  the  waves  have 
been  most  propitious.  The  excessive  heat  has  been 
moderated  by  cooling  gales.  We  have  had  an 
abundant  supply  of  every  necessary.  The  worship 
of  God  has  been  regularly  maintained,  except  on 
the  Sabbath  we  were  working  into  harbour.  Surely 
the  Lord  has  heard  prayer,  for  all  on  board  say 
there  was  scarcely  ever  such  a  passage  known  :  six 
thousand  miles  in  five  weeks !  We  have  just  held 
a  prayer  meeting  to  return  God  thanks." 

The  splendid  scenery  of  Rio  filled  the  youthful 
visitor  with  delight  His  imagination  and  his 
heart  were  kindled  by  the  new  and  noble  objects 
which  rose  up  on  every  hand  around  him.  But 
these  first  impressions  were  soon  supplanted  and 
effaced  by  others ;  for  whilst  admiring  the  position 
of  the  town,  and  the  heights  towering  above  it 
clothed  and  crowned  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  tropics,  he  found  that  the  rich  productions  of 
the  soil  alone  flourished  there,  and  that  nothing 
was  free,  save  the  birds  of  brilliant  plume  and  the 
insects  of  every  hue  which  sported  in  the  sun.  It 
was  the  land  of  the  slave,  and  the  dark  haunt  of 
super.stition.  The  body  and  the  mind  were  alike 
fettered.  Cowled  priests  and  clanking  chains  were 
to  be  seen  and  heard  on  every  hand.  And  the 
consequences  were  but  too  obvious.  While  all 
beside  was  loveliness,  "  Man  was  vile."  This  was 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  interest  with  which  the 
young  missionary  first  surveyed  the  scene,  and  to 
fill  his  soul  with  loathing  and  distress. 

And  could  he  have  felt  otherwise  ?  The  reader 
may  judge  from  the  following  description.  "  About 
three  miles  off  the  harbour  a  boat  full  of  slaves 
passed  us,  all  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  around  their  loins.  On  Monday  we  went 
on  shore,  and  almost  the  first  thing  we  beheld  was 
a  gang  of  eight  or  ten  slaves  chained  together.  We 
rowed  up  to  the  landing-place,  and  there  again  to 
our  astouishment  we  saw  more  of  these  poor  blacks  : 
all  slaves !  As  we  passed  through  the  town  the 
number  of  slaves  surprised  us,  for  we  sow  few 
besides ;  and  after  walking  about  for  a  short  time 
we  returned  to  the  ship  with  hearts  not  a  little 
affected  by  what  we  had  seen.  Having  occasion 
to  go  on  shore  again  we  passed  through  the  slave- 
market.     O !   it  is  shocking  beyond  description  to 
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behold  the  poor  creatures.  They  are  kept  in  open 
places,  like  our  potato-shops  in  London,  and  about 
twenty  of  them  together.  They  difiFered  in  their  ages 
from  ten  years  to  fifty,  and  were  sitting  on  forms. 
One  shop  we  passed  was  full  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures, who,  though  their  countenances  i)etokened 
heartfelt  sorrow,  were  singing  and  clapping  their 
hands  and  feet.  This  they  are  compelled  to  do  in 
order  to  escape  the  whip  of  their  attendant.  We 
saw  some  with  ■very  heavy  irons  around  their  body 
and  legs ;  others  with  au  iron  ring  around  their 
necks,  with  upright  pieces  of  iron  on  each  side, 
and  a  projecting  piece,  like  a  fork,  behind.  Thus 
are  our  fellow-creatures  treated  in  this  idolatrous 
place.  When  I  came  home  I  could  not  help 
weeping  bitterly  at  the  very  affecting  sight  I  had 
that  day  witnessed." 

At  Rio  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  found  their  future 
fellow-labourers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Threlkeld,  who  had 
proceeded  thus  far  ou  their  way  to  the  islands  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  but  were  prevented,  by  the 
illness  of  Mrs.  Threlkeld  and  their  babe,  from 
prosecuting  the  voyage.  But  restored  health  now 
enabled  them  to  embark  in  "  The  Harriet,"  which, 
after  remaining  here  three  weeks,  sailed  for  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  At  Hobart  Town  they  were  un- 
expectedly detained  five  weeks,  and  did  not,  there- 
fore, reach  Sydney  until  the  12th  of  May,  1817. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  }5arff,  who 
for  some  months  had  been  anxiously  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  reaching  Tahiti,  and  who,  with 
themselves,  were  compelled  to  remain  at  the  colony 
until  the  following  September,  when  the  missionary 
band  proceeded  in  "  The  Active"  for  their  much- 
desired  destination.  During  this  unwilling  resi- 
dence at  Sydney,  the  brethren  received  very  kind 
attentions  from  Govenior  Maequarie,  and  from  the 
late  Rev.  S.  Marsden,  and  were  constantly  engaged 
in  useful  labours.  On  the  eve  of  their  departure, 
Sept.  2,  1817,  Mr.  Williams  writes,  "We  long  to 
reach  Tahiti.  We  hear  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
is  prospering  wonderfully  there.  Our  enemies,  and 
even  infidels,  say  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  could 
have  wrought  such  a  change.  Since  we  came  here 
I  have  preached  very  frequently,  and  I  trust  not 
totally  in  vain." 

While  at  Sydney,  Mr.  Williams  formed  the 
friendship  of  the  Rev.  S.  Leigh,  a  laborious  minister 
of  the  Wesleyan  body,  and  subsequently  a  mission- 
ary at  New  Zealand,  who,  in  a  spontaneous  and 
generous  tribute  of  Christian  affection  and  con- 
dolence, thus  refers,  in  a  letter  to  the  Directors,  to 
this  period  of  their  devoted  agent's  history  :  — "  My 
acquaintance  with  him  commenced  in  New  Soutli 
Wales,  in  1817,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Tahiti. 
He  then  frequently  preached  for  me  in  Sydney, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  colony.  Dnring  this 
period  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  him  sanctity, 
diligence,  and  holy  zeal  in  the  missionary  work 
were  eminently  apparent ;  and  his  subsequent  visits 
to  the  colony,  so  far  as  my  observation  extended, 
were  marked  by  growing  devotedness  to  the  glo- 
rious cause  in  which  he  was  engaged." 

"  The  Active,"  with  her  precious  freight,  sailed 
from  Sydney  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  eight 
days  afterwards  came  in  sight  of  New  Zealand. 
Rut  while  steering  for  the  island,  and  expecting  in 
a  few  hours  to  reach  anchorage,  a  heavy  gale,  the 


first  which  they  had  encountered,  dro\  e  them  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  leeward  of  their  course ;  nor 
were  they  able  to  recover  their  lost  ground,  until 
the  nineteenth  day  after  leaving  Sydney,  when,  to 
their  great  joy  .they  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Here  Mr.  Williams  first  came  in  contact  with 
that  widely  scattered  race,  to  whom  his  future 
labours  proved  of  such  incalculable  benefit.  But 
the  contact  was  rather  too  close  to  be  agreeable ;  for 
no  sooner  was  the  vessel  moored,  than  swarms  of 
half-naked  and  filthy  savages  covered  her  decks,  and 
clung  to  her  sides  and  rigging,  and,  to  testify  their 
friendship,  pressed  around  the  missionaries  to  rub 
noses,  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  Polynesia. 
The  voyagers  would  have  gladly  escaped  from  such 
a  pressiiif^  welcome,  had  they  deemed  it  prudent. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  period 
accounted  for  these  demonstrations,  and  induced 
their  visitors  to  reciprocate  them.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  had,  some  time  before,  sent  a 
band  of  devoted  men  to  this  people,  who,  after 
labours  and  trials  of  no  ordinary  severity,  were 
just  then  beginning  to  witness  a  favourable  move- 
ment amongst  them.  Of  this  Mr.  Williams  had 
heard  in  the  colony,  and,  although  a  stranger,  he 
anticipated  much  pleasure  from  intercourse  with 
these  agents  of  a  sister  society.  Nor  was  he  dis- 
appointed. Before  the  natives  had  finished  their 
salutations,  the  brethren  came  ou  board,  and  with 
all  the  warmth  of  kindred  hearts,  welcomed  the 
strangers  to  the  island,  and  invited  them  to  their 
house.  The  invitation  was  readily  accepted ;  and 
while  "  The  Active  "  was  undergoing  repair,  her 
passengers  found  a  happy  home,  and  enjoyed  much 
delightful  intercourse  on  shore.  Here  they  lost 
sight  of  the  different  pales,  which,  alas !  do  not 
enclose,  but  separate  the  flock  of  Christ  in  more 
favoured  lands.  They  met,  and  conversed,  and 
loved  as  brethren.  Such  exemplifications  of  fra- 
ternal affection  were  alike  honourable  to  them- 
selves, and  to  that  benign  system  by  which  they 
were  so  (juickly  and  so  closely  united  But  it  is  a 
painful  reflection,  that  the  evidences  of  esteem 
amongst  the  servants  of  God  of  different  denomi- 
nations are  so  rare  as  to  awaken  surprise,  and  must 
be  sought  for  ratHier  upon  heathen  than  upon  Bri- 
tish shores. 

Having  spent  nineteen  days  thus  pleasantly  at 
New  Zealand,  the  brethren  sailed  for  their  desti- 
nation ;  and  after  a  favourable  passage,  on  the  Kith 
of  November,  1817,  Tahiti,  the  object  of  their 
ardent  desire,  was  descried  in  the  distance  "  Our 
hearts,"  Mr.  Williams  writes,  "  leajied  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  the  long-wished-for  land."  (hi  the 
following  day,  exactly  twelve  nunitlis  after  their 
embarkation,  they  landed  at  Einieo,  where  the  mis- 
sionaries were  then  residing. 

Most  of  the  visitors  to  these  islands  who  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Williams  have  described  the  wonder 
and  delight  with  which,  for  the  first  time,  they 
beheld  the  bold  and  beautiful  objects  which  here 
present  themselves  to  the  eye.  And  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  such  scenery.  Prac- 
tical as  he  was,  and  far  more  conversant  with 
mechanics  than  with  poetry,  there  are  passages  in 
his  writings  which  prove  that  he  did  not  survey 
the  fairy  lands  amidst  which  he  laboured  M-ithout 
emotion.      But  on  reaching  Eimeo,  graver  topics 
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absorbed  liis  miud.  He  had  gone  there,  not  as  an 
observer,  but  as  a  missionary ;  and  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  therefore  soon  engaged  upon  the 
work  before  him.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  letter  announcing  his  arrival  will  show  the 
objects  in  which  he  was  most  deeply  interested : — 
"On  the  17th  of  November  we  lauded  at  Eimeo. 
Soon  after  landing  we  went  into  the  chapel,  and 
were  much  pleased  with  its  neat  and  clean  appear- 
ance. The  building  is  constructed  of  round  white 
sticks,  placed  about  two  inches  apart.  In  shape  it 
resembles  a  haystack.  The  thatching,  which  looks 
very  neat,  is  made  of  long  narrow  leaves,  and  it 
lasts  about  six  years.  In  the  middle  of  the  chapel, 
on  one  side,  there  was  a  little  desk  for  the  preacher. 
The  whole  had  been  done  by  the  natives. 

"  In  the  evening  we  heard  the  praises  of  God 
rise  in  the  Tahitian  tongue  from  various  dwellings 
around  our  residence.  The  inhabitants  were  en- 
gaged in  family  prayer,  which  is  observed  through- 
out the  islands.  We  retired  to  rest  with  hearts 
thankful  for  what  our  eyes  had  seen  and  our  ears 
had  heard." 

They  landed  on  the  Monday ;  and  on  the  Wed- 
nesday following  embraced  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending the  native  service  in  the  chapel.  "  Here," 
writes  Mr.  Williams,  "  my  eyes  beheld  seven  or 
eight  hundred  people,  who,  not  five  years  ago, 
were  worshipping  idols,  and  wallowing  in  the  most 
dreadful  wickeduess,  now  praying  to  and  praising 
our  Lord  and  God.  Surely,  thought  I,  the  work 
is  done,  there  is  no  need  of  us.  Though  there  are 
hundreds  in  these  islands  who  do  not  know  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  they  are  as  eager  to  learn  as  the 
miser  is  to  get  money.  I  hope  and  pray  that  they 
will  obtain,  with  an  increase  of  knowledge,  a  change 
of  heart.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  so  many  fine- 
looking  females,  dressed  in  white  native  cloth, 
and  their  heads  decorated  with  white  flowers,  and 
cocoa-nut  leaves  plaited  in  the  shape  of  the  front 
of  a  cottage  bonnet,  surrounding  the  preacher,  who 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  place."  In  a  similar 
strain  he  wrote  to  the  Directors :  "  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  islands,  we  were  much  struck  with  the 
attention  which  the  people  paid  while  the  Gospel 
was  preached.  Our  hearts  were  much  affected. 
It  rejoiced  us  to  hear  them  sing  the  praises  of  Jesus, 
and  to  see  them  bow  the  knee  in  prayer  to  him. 
We  could  not  help  contrasting  what  they  are  with 
what  they  were  when  the  '  Duff'  first  visited  their 
shores,  and  we  asked  ourselves  the  question.  Can 
these  be  the  people  who  murdered  their  own  chil- 
dren, for  whom  they  have  now  the  greatest  affec- 
tion? Are  these  the  people  who  once  offered 
human  sacrifices  to  appease  the  anger  of  their 
deities?  Behold  they  are  pleading  the  blood  of 
Jesus  for  the  pardon  of  their  sin. 

"  The  state  of  the  mission  is  very  gratifying, 
and  calls  loudly  for  thankfulness.  From  what  we 
knew  of  the  former  condition  of  the  people,  we 
were  really  astonished,  on  our  first  landing,  at  the 
great  and  glorious  change  which  has  taken  place 
— a  complete  change  from  idolatry  to  Christianity  ; 
and  we  trust  there  are  some,  though  there  are  not 
many,  really  converted  to  God. 

"  On  the  Sabbath  morning  after  our  arrival  we 
went  and  stood  outside  their  place  of  worship,  and 
heard  one  of  the  natives  engage  in  prayer.     He 


began  by  addressing  God  as  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob:  thanking  him  for  he;iring  their 
prayers  and  sending  them  missionaries,  and  for 
bringing  their  wives  and  their  little  ones  safely 
over  the  mighty  ocean.  He  next  prayed  that  we 
might  soon  attain  their  language,  so  that  we  might 
be  able  to  teach  them  the  word  of  God ;  adding 
many  other  suitable  petitions,  which  gave  us  much 
pleasure,  warmed  our  hearts,  and  excited  in  us 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  praise." 

But  these  favourable  impressions  required  some 
correction ;  and  after  more  intercourse  with  the 
brethren,  and  a  closer  inspection  of  the  people,  Mr. 
Williams  found  that  the  work  of  God,  instead  of 
being  finished,  had  been  only  began.  Together 
with  much  outward  respect  for  religious  services, 
and  a  very  general  desire  for  instruction,  many  of 
the  abominations  and  delusions  of  their  heathen 
state  were  still  prevalent.  A  few,  indeed,  appeared 
to  have  experienced  a  spiritual  renovation ;  but  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  under  the  dominion  of 
divers  lusts  and  pleasures.  And  this  was  deeply 
deplored  by  their  teachers,  who,  amidst  the  general 
excitement,  met  with  much  to  damp  their  ardour 
and  depress  their  hearts.  But  defective  as  the 
state  of  the  people  was,  when  compared  with  what 
the  missionaries  desired,  their  condition,  as  con- 
trasted with  what  it  had  been,  evinced  a  marvellous 
change,  and  to  an  ardent  spirit,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Williams,  presented  the  promise  of  great  future 
prosperity.  The  correction,  therefore,  which  his 
earliest  impressions  received  did  not  depress  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  he  saw  the  firmer  was 
his  conviction  that  he  should  not  labour  in  vain. 

The  young  missionary  soon  found  ample  em- 
ployment at  Eimeo.  Amongst  other  occupations, 
he  was  here  called,  for  the  first  time,  to  assist  in 
building  a  ship.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  "  The 
Active,"  the  missionaries,  anxious  to  possess  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  surrounding 
islands,  and  to  serve  Pomare,  who  proposed  to 
open  a  trade  with  New  South  Wales,  had  made  an 
attempt  to  build  a  small  vessel :  but  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking,  and  apprehensions  that  a  gain- 
ful commerce  with  the  colony  could  not  be  carried 
on,  had  induced  them  to  abandon  their  work  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  their  labour  would  have  been 
lost,  had  not  their  energetic  young  brethren  pro- 
posed to  complete  it.  Of  those  with  whom  the 
purpose  originated,  Mr.  Williams  was  not  the  last 
nor  the  least.  "  A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival," 
he  writes,  "  we  held  a  meeting  respecting  the 
vessel,  and  resolved  to  finish  her  forthwith.  We 
set  to  work  immediately,  every  man  to  his  post : 
my  department  was  the  iron-work  ;  the  others  did 
the  wood ;  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  she  was  ready 
to  be  launched.  A  great  concourse  of  natives  was 
gathered  to  see  this  extraordinary  spectacle.  Po- 
mare was  requested  to  name  the  vessel  as  she  went 
off.  To  effect  this,  we  passed  ropes  across  the  stern, 
which  were  pulled  by  from  two  to  three  hundred 
natives  on  either  side.  No  sooner  was  the  signal 
given  than  the  men  at  the  ropes  began  to  pull  most 
furiously,  and  at  the  same  moment,  Pomare,  who 
stood  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  vessel,  threw  the 
bottle  of  wine  against  her  bow ;  this  so  startled 
those  who  held  the  ropes  on  the  side  of  the  ship 
where  the  king  stood,  that  they  lost  their  hold, 
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aud  as  those  ou  the  opposite  side  continued  to  pull, 
she  gave  a  lurch  and  fell  upon  her  side.  The 
natives  immediately  raised  the  lamentation  Aiie  te 
pahi  el  (O  !  the  poor  ship!)  and  were  dreadfully 
discouraged.  Pomare  had  always  maintained  that 
she  could  never  he  launched,  hut  must  be  broken 
in  pieces  when  we  should  attempt  it;  and  now  he 
went  away  exclaiming  that  his  word  had  come 
true.  But  not  discouraged,  we  set  to  work  again, 
and  by  the  afternoon  had  raised  her  upon  the 
stocks,  and  prepared  everything  for  a  second  at- 
tempt on  the  Monday,  as  it  was  Saturday  when  she 
fell.  Monday  arrived.  We  drove  in  the  wedges, 
placed  a  cable  round  her  stern,  stationed  the  na- 
tives as  before,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  her 
go  off  beautifully,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people. 
While  this  was  passing,  there  was  an  old  warrior, 
called  by  the  natives  a  taatafaa  ito  ito  (i.e.,  a  man 
who  puts  life  and  energy  into  them  during  a  battle), 
who  stood  on  a  little  eminence  exerting  himself  to 
animate  the  men  at  the  ropes.  I  was  near  him, 
and  he  did  in  reality  '  put  life  into  them.'  His 
action  was  most  inspiriting:  there  seemed  not  a 
fibre  of  his  frame  which  he  did  not  exert;  and 
from  merely  looking  at  the  old  man,  I  felt  as 
though  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  pulling." 

Mr.  Williams  remained  some  months  at  Eimeo, 
where  his  time  was  fully  occupied  in  assisting  the 
missionaries  and  acquiring  the  language.  During 
this  period,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1818,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams gave  birth  to  her  first  child,  who  was  shortly 
afterwards  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism  by  the 
name  of  John  Chauner.  This  event  called  forth 
from  the  parents  many  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  gladness.  But  they  rejoiced  with  trembling. 
Surrounded  as  they  now  were  with  scenes  and 
sounds  calculated  to  convey  contamination  through 
every  avenue  to  a  susceptible  mind,  they  foresaw 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forming  the  character 
of  their  little  one  for  life  and  immortality.  Even 
in  professedly  Christian  lands,  the  intercourse  and 
pursuits  o{  general  society  too  frequently  counter- 
act the  plans  and  efforts  which  appear  best  adapted 
to  secure  the  young  from  their  baleful  influence ;  but 
these  impediments  are  few  and  feeble  compared  with 
those  with  which  missionary  parents  must  contend. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  were  painfully  alive  to  their 
new  responsibilities ;  and  in  announcing  to  Mrs. 
Chauner  the  birth  of  their  son,  they  write,  "  You 
can  participate  with  us,  dear  mother,  in  our  new 
feelings.  You  know  M'hat  anxious  cares  these  dear 
little  treasures  bring  with  them,  cares  such  as  none 
but  parents  know.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  the 
temptiitioiis  to  which  they  are  exposed  here ; 
wickedness  which  makes  our  hearts  shrink  and 
tremble.  We  earnestly  entreat  your  prayers,  that 
we  may  have  guidance  and  grace  to  train  up  our 
little  one  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  It  is  a  pleasing 
tact  that  he  who  awakened  these  emotions  of  pious 
and  parental  solicitude  was  preserved  from  the 
moral  pollutions  amidst  M-hich  his  early  years 
were  passed,  and  that  he  is  now  engaged  amidst 
the  same  scenes,  opening  commercial  channels  for 
native  produce  and  British  manufactures,  and 
preaching  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

While  at  Kimeo,  Mr.  Williams  became  ae(iuainted 
with  several  chiefs  of  the  Leeward  group,  wlio  some 
time  before  had   left  their  own  islands,   to  assist 


Pomare  in  regaining  the  sovereignty  of  Tahiti.  It 
was  during  their  stay  here,  that  the  Gospel  first 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  people  ;  and  as  these 
visitors  participated  in  the  common  feeling,  and  had 
become  extremely  anxious  to  receive  instruction, 
they  now  preferred  a  voluntary  exile  and  many 
privations  with  this  advantage,  above  all  the  power 
and  possession  of  their  own  islands  without  it. 
Their  conduct  aud  circumstances  naturally  drew 
upon  them  the  special  attention  of  the  brethren ; 
aud,  after  due  consideration,  it  was  resolved,  that  a 
new  mission  should  be  immediately  commenced  in 
the  group  from  which  these  chiefs  came,  and  by 
whom  the  proposal  was  received  with  great  joy.  In 
accordance  with  this  decision,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ors- 
moud,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Davies  as  their  inter- 
preter, and  several  chiefs,  left  Eimeo  on  the  1 8th  of 
June,  and,  on  the  2()th,  this  interesting  company 
landed  at  Huahine,  the  most  windward  of  the  So- 
ciety Islands.  Their  reception  here  was  exceed- 
ingly cheering.  The  people  greeted  with  a  hearty 
welcome  their  long  expatriated  chiefs,  and  disco- 
vered still  greater  joy,  when  told  the  character  and 
object  of  their  missionary  companions:  indeed, 
every  proof  was  given  by  them  of  sincere  satisfac- 
tion at  this  unexpected  arrival.  A  good  native 
house  was  soon  assigned  for  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Williams,  and  they  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  it,  when  the  people  brought  to  them  a 
hot  baked  pig,  and  a  large  bowl  of  yams.  "  We 
then,"  writes  Mrs.  Williams,  "made  some  tea,  and 
ate  a  very  hearty  meal. 

"  Our  next  business  was  to  fit  up  a  lodging  for 
the  night,  which  was  done  by  putting  a  piece  of 
native  cloth  across  one  end  of  a  very  large  house. 
Here  we  slept  as  soundly  as  if  we  had  been  in  a 
palace.  The  next  d^y  we  removed  to  a  neat  little 
oval  house,  and  fitted  it  up  with  native  cloth  as 
comfortably  as  we  could.  As  usual,  my  dear  John 
made  lime,  and  plastered  the  floors.  In  a  few  days, 
the  principal  chief  of  the  island  sent  each  of  us  nine 
pigs,  with  a  roll  of  native  cloth,  and  all  kinds  of 
their  fruit.  I  wish  you  could  taste  some  of  our 
bread-fruit,  and  arrow-root  cakes.  I  dare  say  you 
frequently  talk  of  us,  and  wonder  what  we  have  to 
eat.  I  will  tell  jou  as  nearly  as  I  can.  There  are 
plenty  of  fowls  here,  and  we  dress  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Sometimes  we  have  fresh  pork,  and  occa- 
sionally we  kill  a  sucking-pig,  and  get  it  cooked  as 
well  as  you  can  in  England,  who  have  large  kitchen 
fires.  Our  method  is  to  run  a  long  stick  through 
it,  and  to  let  the  ends  rest  on  tM'o  fork  sticks,  and, 
having  kindled  a  fire  behind,  a  native  sits  to  turu 
and  baste  it,  until  it  is  well  done.  We  have  also 
had  some  roast  and  boiled  beef.  I  only  wish  we 
had  a  cow,  and  I  should  then  be  able  to  make 
butter,  but  we  get  plenty  of  milk  for  our  tea,  as  we 
have  five  goats"  This  extract  supplies  an  a{>pro- 
priate  commentary  u]ion  the  following  sentence, 
written  just  afterwards  by  Mr.  Williams.  "My 
dear  Mary  is  a  famous  cm)k.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  a  poor  man  would  do  by  himself  in  such 
a  place  as  this." 

The  arrival  of  the  missionaries  at  Huahine  was 
soon  known  throughout  the  group;  and  visitors 
from  all  the  other  islands,  some  prompted  by 
curiosity,   and   others  by    more  worthy   motives, 
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came  in  haste  to  see  them.  But  of  these  "  arrivals," 
the  most  important  and  interesting  ■«'as  Tamatoa, 
the  king  of  Raiatea,  who,  accompanied  by  all  his 
principal  chiefs,  had  left  his  home  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  inducing  one  or  more  of  the  brethren  to 
reside  amongst  his  people.  The  high  station  and 
evident  sincerity  of  Tamatoa,  and  his  compatriots 
who  formetl  this  embassy,  induced  the  brethren  to 
entertain  their  proposal.  But  there  were  other 
considerations  from  which  it  derived  additional 
weight ;  especially  the  position,  history,  and  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  the  island ;  and  these  had  con- 
siderable intlueuce  in  determining  Mr.  Williams's 
preference  for  this  sphere  of  labour. 

Raiatea  (the  Ulitea  of  Capt.  Cook)  is  the  largest 
and  most  central  island  of  the  Society  group.  Its 
circumference  is  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  it  stands 
within  a  noble  reef  which  engirdles  both  it  and 
Tahaa,  a  smaller  island  about  six  miles  from  its 
northern  shore.  Through  this  reef  there  are  im- 
merous  inlets,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  admit  ships 
of  any  burthen,  and  within  it  a  splendid  lagoon, 
with  safe  and  commodious  anchorage.  This  island 
is  not  only  the  largest,  but  the  most  lofty  of  the 
group.  With  the  exception  of  a  belt  of  rich  culti- 
vable soil  Mhich  skirts  the  shore,  and  a  few  fertile 
glens  and  valleys,  it  consists  of  huge  mountain 
masses,  rising  abruptly,  in  some  cases  to  the  height 
of  two  thousand  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
scenery  is  less  soft  and  more  sombre  than  that  of  its 
sister  isles ;  and  as  the  visitor  approaches  it,  and 
especially  while  too  distant  to  discern  the  wild  and 
rich  luxuriance  that  clothes  its  lowlands,  and 
crowns  even  its  rocks  with  life  and  loveliness, 
Raiatea  presents  an  aspect  of  frowning  majesty. 
In  this  respect  it  difl'ers  widely  from  Huahine, 
which,  whenever  seen,  and  whether  the  view  be 
near  or  distant,  wears  the  form  of  smiling  beauty. 
But  the  unfavourable  impressions  received  on  ap- 
proaching Raiatea  are  entirely  dissipated,  as  soon 
as  the  stranger  lands  upon  its  shores.  Here,  around, 
above,  beneath,  verdure  and  beauty  fill  the  eye  and 
refresh  the  heart,  and  the  visitor  finds  himself  upon 
a  lovely  island,  well  watered  every  where  by 
streams  leaping  from  the  rocks,  irrigating  the  nu- 
merous glens  and  valleys  which  intersect  the 
mountains,  and,  in  their  course,  feeding  the  roots  of 
innumerable  bread-fruit  trees,  bananas,  plantains, 
and  other  precious  productions  of  that  fruitful  clime. 

The  population  of  Raiatea,  at  this  period,  was 
about  thirteen  hundred :  a  number  considerably 
below  Capt.  Cook's  estimate.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  great  circumnavigator 
had  very  materially  erred  in  his  computation,  for 
the  missionaries  subsequently  ascertained  that  dis- 
eases, superstition,  and  war  had  made  similar 
havock  here  as  in  other  islands,  whose  thousands 
had  been  swept  away  by  these  fell  destroyers. 

But  although  the  population  was  limited,  the 
political  influence  of  Raiatea  predominated  over 
that  of  the  adjacent  islands.  For  ages,  its  monarchs 
had  been  lords  paramount  of  both  the  Society  and 
Georgian  groups:  a  supremacy  which  was  regu- 
larly acknowledged  by  tribute.  Indeed,  up  to  the 
period  at  which  the  gospel  was  introduced,  the 
principal  chiefs,  and  amongst  them  Tamatoa,  re- 
ceived divine  honours  as  well  as  civil  allegiance, 
and  had  been  woi-shipped  as  gods. 


But  the  circumstance  which  more  than  any  other 
recommended  Raiatea  as  a  sphere  of  missionary 
operations  was  its  influence  upon  the  long-prevailing 
and  wide-spread  superstitions  of  Polynesia.  From 
time  inmiemorial,  this  island  had  been  the  seat 
and  source  of  the  abominable  idolatries,  which  had 
darkened,  demoralized,  and  destroyed  the  inhabit- 
ants of  its  own  and  the  surrounding  shores.  Here 
were  to  be  found  the  types  of  the  manifold  usages, 
even  the  most  debasing  and  cruel,  which  had 
become  the  customs  of  the  race;  here  were  the 
archives  of  their  religious  legends;  the  temple  and 
altar  of  Oro,  the  Mars  and  Moloch  of  the  South 
Seas ;  and  this  had  been  the  theatre  of  more  san- 
guinary deeds  than  all  the  other  islands  around  it. 
Hither  hecatombs  of  human  victims  had  been 
brought  from  near  and  distant  shores  to  be  offered 
in  the  blood-stained  marai  of  Opoa.  What  Chris- 
tian soldier  would  not  have  felt  the  spirit-stirring 
prospect  of  assaulting  such  a  citadel  of  his  own 
and  of  his  great  Captain's  foe,  and  preferred  a  post 
in  these  high  places  of  the  field  to  all  other  posi- 
tions ! 

But  in  addition  to  these  inducements  to  try 
whether  the  power  of  the  gospel  could  not  free  a 
people,  thus  firmly  manacled,  from  the  fetters  of 
darkness,  the  missionaries  were  much  influenced,  in 
yielding  to  the  entreaty  of  the  Raiateans,  by  the 
extremely  interesting  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  then  placed.  Two  years  previously,  a  small 
vessel,  having  on  board  Mr.  Wilson,  Pomare,  and 
nineteen  Tahitians,  had  been  driven  by  a  violent 
gale  from  her  anchorage  at  Eimeo  down  to  Raiatea, 
where  they  were  received  with  the  most  cordial 
hospitality,  and  continued  three  months.  And 
these  proved  bright  months  for  the  people.  Until 
then,  they  had  "  sat  in  darkness,"  and  nothing  had 
disturbed  the  dense  and  dreadful  gloom  in  which 
they  dwelt.  But  now,  "  the  day  dawned."  En- 
couraged by  their  friendliness,  Mr.  Wilson  opened 
his  commission,  and  "  preached  unto  them  Jesus." 
Many,  indeed,  disregarded  his  message ;  but  there 
were  some  who  became  convinced  of  their  former 
follies,  and  in  whom  an  irrepressible  desire  of 
further  knowledge  was  thus  created.  Amongst 
these  were  Tamatoa  and  a  few  other  chiefs,  who 
proved  their  sincerity  by  at  once  abandoning  many 
practices  which  they  and  their  progenitors  had  ob- 
served with  superstitious  care ;  so  that  when  their 
teacher  and  his  associates  had  returned  to  Tahiti, 
they  left  behind  them  many  good  effects  of  their 
visit.  This  w  as  evident  soon  after,  when  Tamatoa 
and  others,  who  were  favourable  to  Christianity, 
resolved  to  erect  a  sanctuary,  observe  the  Sabbath, 
and  statedly  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
instruction  in  the  truths  and  duties  which  they  had 
severally  learned.  These  facts  were  known  when 
Tamatoa  came  over  to  Huahine  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  a  teacher,  and  they  deeply  affected  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  greatly  interested  him 
on  behalf  of  a  people,  so  anxious  to  improve  and 
increase  their  religious  knowledge.  His  first  im- 
pulse prompted  the  exclamation,  "  Here  am  I,  send 
me ;"  but,  in  courtesy  to  his  senior  brethren,  the 
post  of  honour  was  previously  offered  to  them.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  declined  it,  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Threlkeld  eagerly  responded  to  the  invitation, 
and  went  forth  to  Raiatea,  just  as  Paul  and  Silas 
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■went  over  into  Macedonia,  "  assuredly  gathering 
that  the  Lord  had  called  them  there  to  preach  the 
gospel."  This  important  movement  in  the  history 
of  Mr.  Williams  occurred  on  the  1  Ith  of  September, 
1818. 

The  reception  which  the  missionaries  met  with 
on  reaching  Kaiatea  was  extremely  gratifying. 
"  As  soon  as  m'c  landed,"  writes  Mr.  Williams, 
"  they  made  a  feast  for  us,  consisting  of  five  large 
hogs  for  myself,  five  for  Mrs.  Williams,  and  one 
for  our  little  Johnny.  The  same  provision  was 
made  for  Mr.  Threlkeld.  Besides  '  the  feeding,' 
they  brought  us  a  roll  of  cloth,  and  about  twenty 
crates  of  yams,  taro,  cocoa  nuts,  mountain  plan- 
tains and  bananas.  These  crates  were  a  foot  deep 
and  three  feet  square.  Several  persons  of  conse- 
quence were  with  us,  and  the  place  was  a  complete 
market.  Visitors  are  considered  strangers  until 
they  are  fed,  when  they  become  taata  tabu,  '  neigh- 
bours.' 

"  While  getting  our  things  on  shore,  I  passed  a 
house  in  wliich  they  were  eating,  when  my  man 
slipped  in,  and  having  snatched  some  food  out  of 
tlie  hand  of  a  person  who  was  eating  it,  came  out 
again  without  saying  a  word.  I  asked  him  why 
he  did  so,  and  whether  the  man  from  whom  he  had 
taken  the  food  was  not  angry  ?  He  said  '  No,  it  was 
a  custom  among  them.'  And  we  now  see  it  fre- 
quently. A  man  is  eating  his  food,  and  another 
comes  up,  wrenches  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  walks 
away  without  exchanging  a  syllable.  When  any 
of  them  come  from  other  islands,  or  from  distant 
parts  of  the  same  island,  they  walk  into  any  house 
tliey  Wke,  look  about  them,  and,  without  consulting 
the  owner,  say  to  one  another,  'This  is  good. 
We'll  stay  here.' 

"  It  is  very  delightful  to  see  them  on  Sabbath 
morning,  dressed  very  neatly,  and  going  to  the 
house  of  prayer.  After  the  service,  they  return  to 
their  homes,  and  eat  what  had  been  prepared  on  the 
previous  day.  After  the  meal  they  again  go  to 
chapel.  I  assure  you  that  you  would  be  delighted 
to  observe  the  attention  of  many  to  the  word  of 
God.  I  have  just  now  had  some  interesting  con- 
versation with  the  king  and  queen,  and  two  sensible 
men  who  came  to  see  my  dear  mother's  likeness. 
They  began  by  asking  whether  you  did  not  all  cry 
when  we  came  away,  and  if  you  did  not  stop  us. 
I  told  them  that  you  would  not  have  let  us  come, 
had  it  not  been  from  compassion  for  them,  and  had 
we  not  come  to  teach  them  the  word  of  God.  They 
then  inquired  who  sent  me,  and  how  I  came  to 
think  of  visiting  them.  I  told  them  that  the 
thought  greM'  in  my  mind,  and  1  hoped  God  put  it 
there.  They  wished  to  know  whether  I  should 
ever  go  home  again.  I  told  them  I  should  very 
nuicli  like  to  do  so,  and  if  it  was  as  near  as  Tahiti, 
I  could  go  and  return  to  them;  but  if  I  went  to 
England,  I  should  perhaps  never  get  back  again." 

]?ut  pleasing  as  was  their  reception,  and  promising 
as  were  many  of  the  ajipearances  around  them,  tlie 
missionaries  soon  perceived  that  the  moral  state  of 
the  i)eople  was  to  the  lowest  degree  debased  and 
discouraging.  "  Their  customs,"  they  write,  "  are 
abominable;"  too  abominable,  indeed,  to  allow  of 
the  insertion  of  tlie  passages  which  allude  to  them 
in  these  pages.  "  Their  idleness  seems  inveterate. 
When  we  tell  them  of  the  necessity  of  working, 


they  laugh  at  us,  and  many  will  not  come  near  us, 
'  because,'  they  say,  '  we  are  troublesome  in  telling 
them  of  their  indolence.'  They  often  suffer  hunger 
rather  than  trouble  themselves  to  cook  their  food. 
All  the  inhabitants  have  now  made  a  profession  of 
Christianity.  It  is  the  national  religion,  and  as 
such,  it  is  adopted  by  the  people.  In  a  word,  they 
are  a  nation  of  Antinomians." 

But  in  addition  to  the  indolence  and  immorality 
of  the  people,  the  missionaries  soon  discovered  other 
impediments  to  their  usefulness,  the  removal  of 
which  appeared  to  them  as  essential  as  it  was  ditfi- 
cult.  Of  these,  the  scattered  state  of  the  population 
was  amongst  the  most  obvious  and  formidable. 
Instead  of  being  grouped  together  in  settlements, 
where  a  goodly  number  might  be  instructed  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  widely  dispersed  over  the 
island,  and  were  generally  residing  in  families  upon 
the  kaignas,  or  farms,  from  which  they  derived  their 
subsistence.  As  the  island  is  mountainous,  the 
paths  were  necessarily  difficult,  and  frequently  im- 
passable. Much  time  and  labour  were  therefore 
requisite  to  traverse  the  rocky  ridges  which  sepa- 
rate the  valleys,  and  to  cross  the  bays  which  deeply 
indent  the  coast ;  and  it  was  at  once  evident  to  the 
brethren,  that  so  long  as  the  natives  were  thus 
scattered,  their  best  eftbrts  would  be  rewarded  with 
but  very  partial  success.  But  how  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  how  to  induce  a  people  whose  haliitswere 
formed,  and  whose  temporal  comfort  appeared  to 
them  so  closely  connected  with  the  continuance 
of  the  established  system,  to  abandon  their  patri- 
monial dwellings;  how  to  create  in  them  such  an 
estimate  of  mental  and  spiritual  blessings,  and 
such  a  desire  to  possess  them,  as  should  prevail  over 
their  local  attachments,  and  temporary  convenience, 
were  prol)lems  which  it  required  more  than  ordinary 
discernment,  vigour,  and  perseverance  to  work  out. 
Hut  yet  the  missionaries  clearly  perceived  that, 
hovTever  difficult  it  might  be  to  introduce  a  new 
system,  and  whatever  dangers  might  attend  it,  the 
bold  attempt  must  be  made,  or  their  mission  fail. 
They  therefore  convened  a  general  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  candidly  laid  the  whole  case  befin-e 
them  ;  and  with  such  success,  that  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion of  the  difficulties  and  advantages  of  the 
proposed  change,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
form  one  settlement  for  the  entire  community. 

But  while  preparing  to  carry  out  this  purpose, 
and  erecting  the  scaffold  upon  which  he  intended  to 
labour,  Mr.  Williams  was  constantly  occupied  in 
the  more  spiritual  duties  of  his  office.  By  great 
diligence  he  had  ac()uired  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  Mhile  at  Tahiti  and  Huahine,  to 
be  enatiled  to  j)reacli  intelligibly  as  soon  as  he 
reached  K;iiatea.  The  method  by  which  he  made 
this  rajjid  proficiency  was  his  own.  Instead  of  re- 
maining in  the  house  poring  over  translations  and 
glossaries,  or  depending  upon  the  assistance  of  his 
senior  brethren,  he  constantly  mingled  with  the 
natives,  "  hearing  and  asking  them  questions,"  and 
thus  acquired,  as  he  considered  with  great  ease,  not 
merely  the  signification  of  Mords  and  phrases,  but, 
what  was  ([uite  as  recjuisite,  their  correct  accentu- 
ation. Whether  this  plan  would  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  all  cases  may  admit  of  doubt ;  but  there 
can  be  none  respecting  its  suitableness  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, one  remarkable  characteristic  of  whose  mind 
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■was  the  power  of  exact  and  minute  observation. 
His  memory,  indeed,  was  tenacious,  but  this  alone 
will  not  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
mastered  the  Tahitian.  Many  with  the  retentive 
faculty  equally  stronj^;,  would  liave  failed  to  make 
the  same  progress  :  for  this,  in  his  case,  must  be 
ascribed  rather  to  an  extremely  accurate  perception, 
of  which  his  memory  was  merely  the  bright  mirror, 
retaining  and  reflecting  the  very  images  of  things 
seen  and  heard,  than  to  the  memory  itself.  Accus- 
tomed to  mark  not  merely  the  general  outline,  or 
the  broad  surface  of  surrounding  objects,  but  their 
distinctive  peculiarities,  and  less  obvious  but  most 
interesting  features,  he  was  enabled  to  present  more 
graphic  delineations,  and  to  report  conversations 
with  greater  accuracy  than  most  men ;  and  the 
same  faculty  to  which  his  speeches  and  his  writings 
owe  their  great  charm,  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
with  comparative  ease,  those  nicer  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  sense  and  sound,  which  a  foreigner  gene- 
rally discerns  and  acquires  with  difficulty,  but 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  and 
impressive  utterance  of  any  language. 

But,  however  explained,  the  fact  is  unquestionable 
that  Mr.  Williams  preached  his  flrst  sermon  in  the 
native  tongue  at  Huahine,  on  the  4th  of  September, 
just  ten  months  from  the  time  of  his  reaching 
Eimeo.  This  progress  was  unprecedented,  and  such 
as  to  call  forth  strong  expressions  of  surprise  from 
the  elder  brethren,  some  of  whom,  on  hearing  him 
preach,  affirmed  that  he  had  done  as  much  in  ten 
months  as  might  have  reasonably  occupied  three 
years.  Thus  enabled  to  open  his  commission,  he 
preached  thrice  each  week  at  Raiatea  from  the 
commencement  of  his  sojourn  there,  and  was  re- 
joiced to  find  that  the  natives  easily  understood 
him.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  shortly  after 
his  settlement  in  the  island,  he  thus  refers  to  his 
own  ministry  : — "  You  pray,  my  dearly  beloved 
mother,  that  '  your  boy  may  be  enabled  to  preach 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  the  perishing 
heathen.'  Your  prayer  is  heard,  my  dear  mother, 
and  answered.  I  am  now  actively  engaged  in 
preaching  Christ.  O !  that  I  may  have  grace  to 
preach  him,  and  him  alone;  to  be  faithful  unto 
death.  I  have  made  great  progress  in  the  language, 
for  which  I  desire  to  be  very  grateful,  and  to 
ascribe  the  praise  to  him  who  is  btith  mouth  and 
wisdom,  I  hope  that  your  son  may  prove  a  crown 
of  rejoicing  to  you.  1  now  shed  the  tear  of  affec- 
tion, my  dear  mother,  while  I  think  that  I  cannot 
indulge  any  very  strong  expectation  of  seeing  my 
beloved  mother  again  in  the  flesh,  but  I  do  enter- 
tain '  a  good  hope  through  grace'  of  meeting  you, 
where  the  ravi.shing  hand  of  death  will  never  cause 
the  briny  tear  of  sorrow  to  roll  down  the  cheek. 
Press  on,  my  dear  mother,  be  of  good  courage,  and 
remember  that,  although  you  have  given  up  me,  it 
is  to  Him  who  gave  himself  for  you." 

In  a  similar  strain  of  affection  and  piety  he  wrote 
again  shortly  afterwards  to  the  same  endeared  rela- 
tive. "  My  dear  mother  speaks  of  her  feelings  at 
parting.  This  brings  that  trying  season  ail  fresh 
to  my  memory.  1  assure  you  it  cost  me  many  an 
anxious  hour  before  that  affecting  scene  occurred, 
and  my  sorrow  has  often  been  renewed  since  then, 
when  reflecting  upon  the  feelings  of  my  dearest 
parents,     I  fiequently  recal  the  parting  words  of 


my  dear  aunt  Tomes,  '  Kecollect,  my  dear  boy, 
whatever  sufferings  you  are  called  to  endure,  it  is 
not  for  yourself,  but  for  Jesus,  who  has  done  and 
sufferedfor  you  infinitely  more  than  you  can  pos- 
sibly do  or  suffer  for  him  '  In  hours  of  solitude, 
and  when  my  soul  ha.s  been  cast  down  within  me, 
this  thought  has  aflbrded  nie  the  strongest  consola- 
tion, and  turned  my  mourning  into  joy.  My  dearest 
parents,  grieve  not  at  ni}-  absence,  for  I  am  engaged 
in  the  best  of  services,  for  the  best  of  masters,  and 
upon  the  best  of  terms  ;  but  rather  rejoice  in  having 
a  child  upon  whom  the  Lord  has  conferred  this 
honour.  Do  not  persons  of  the  world  deem  them- 
selves honoured  by  having  a  member  of  their  family 
in  the  employment  of  an  illustrious  man,  and  should 
not  you  rejoice  that  I  am  serving  the  King  of 
Kings?  But,  although  I  speak  thus,  do  not  think 
I  have  lost  all  affection.  No.no!  I  frequently  think 
of  you  all  with  feelings  which  I  am  obliged  to  sup- 
press, and,  were  it  not  for  the  happiness  I  find  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  the  fervent  desire  I  feel 
to  be  honoured  in  winning  souls  to  him,  I  am  sure 
I  should  soon  see  you  again.  Not  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  or  the  luxuries  of  the  East  would  keep  me 
from  those  whom  I  so  ardently  love.  But  I  ha^e 
this  consolation,  that  the  natives,  from  the  king  to 
the  lowest  of  them,  appear  attached  to  me,  that  I 
am  in  the  path  of  duty  and  usefulness,  doing  the 
work  for  which  I  left  my  native  land,  and  those  by 
whom  I  am  tenderly  beloved,  and  what  greater 
support  than  this  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  missionary  ?" 
Soon  after  the  resolution  of  the  chiefs  and  people 
to  locate  themselves  near  their  missionaries,  they 
selected  a  site,  called  Vai'>aara,  on  the  leeward  side 
of  the  island,  for  their  future  .settlement.  Here  a 
temporary  chapel  and  school-house  were  soon 
erected,  and  active  efforts  employed  for  clearing 
the  ground  from  the  bush  with  which  it  was  over- 
grown, and  commencing  their  own  habitations. 
From  the  first,  Tamatoa  and  his  queen  entered  most 
cordially  into  the  objects  and  plans  of  their  teachers. 
"When  Mr.  Threlkeld  and  I,"  writes  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, "  came  down  from  Huahine  to  settle  at 
Kaiatea,  I  asked  the  queen  whether  we  could  obtain 
a  certain  piece  of  ground  (pointing  out  the  place) 
on  which  to  erect  a  house?  She  replied,  in  a 
cheerful  tone.  '  Look  forward  !  look  backward  ! 
look  on  this  side  and  on  that !  look  all  around,  for 
it  is  all  yours,  and  wherever  you  say,  there  it  shall 
be.'  Shortly  afterwards  some  natives  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  at  our  not  having  settled  at  the 
king's  former  residence,  and  I  asked  Tamatoa  what 
he  wished,  and  whether  he  desired  to  dwell  there. 
His  reply  was,  •  This  is  my  wish,  that  your  settling 
among  us  may  be  lasting,  that  I  may  he  close  to 
ycm.  to  hear  and  understand  the  word  of  God.'  " 

Having  selected  a  convenient  plot  of  ground, 
Mr.  Williams  resolved  to  erect  upon  it  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  English  style,  and  in  all  respects 
superior  to  any  building  ever  seen,  or  even  imagined 
by  the  people  around  him.  To  this  he  was  incited, 
not  merely  by  a  desire  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his 
family  a  commodious  and  respectable  residence,  but 
by  the  hope  of  elevating  the  standard  and  awakening 
the  emulation  of  those  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
benefit.  Before  this  time  the  best  native  houses 
consisted  of  but  one  apartment,  which  was  used  by 
the  whole  family,  and  for  all  domestic  purposes. 
1  c 
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This  was  covered  with  a  thatched  roof,  but  open  at 
the  sides,  and  carpeted  with  dry,  and  too  frequently 
dirty,  grass.  Mr.  Williams  perceived  the  unfitness 
of  such  abodes  for  the  purposes  he  had  in  view. 
He  knew  that  domestic  comfort,  social  morality  and 
spiritual  religion  could  never  flourish,  unless  the 
degraded  habits,  inseparable  from  such  a  mode  of 
living,  were  first  destroyed.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  show  the  people  a  more  excellent  way.  "  It  was 
my  determination,"  he  writes,  "  when  I  left  Eng- 
land, to  have  as  respectable  a  dwelling-house  as 
I  could  erect ;  for  the  missionary  does  not  go  to 
barbarize  himself,  but  to  elevate  the  heathen ;  not 
to  sink  himself  to  their  standard,  but  to  raise  them 
to  his." 

Prompted  by  this  enlightened  and  truly  benevo- 
lent motive,  Mr.  Williams  prepared  the  plan,  and 
commenced  the  erection  of  his  new  and  noble 
dwelling-house.  And  this  was  an  undertaking  in 
which  most  of  the  labour  necessarily  devolved  upon 
himself.  The  natives,  indeed,  readily  assisted  in 
j)rocuring  the  materials  and  placing  them  according 
to  his  direction ;  but  all  beyond  what  the  most 
ordinary  assistance  could  render  was  done  by  his 
own  hands.  Yet  although  obliged  to  execute  the 
work  of  many  different  artizaus,  whose  divided 
labour  and  united  skill  are  commonly  considered 
essential  to  such  an  undertaking,  he,  relying  solely 
upon  his  own  resources,  soon  beheld,  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  his  future  home  rising  up  before  him. 
The  natives  saw  it  too,  and  were  lavish  in  their 
expressions  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  The 
house,  was  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  and  consisted  of 
three  front  and  four  back  rooms.  French  sashes, 
shaded  with  a  green  verandah  and  Venetian  blinds, 
gave  an  air  of  elegance  to  the  sitting-rooms,  which 
commanded  a  splendid  view  of  the  harbour.  The 
frame-work  of  the  building  was  wood,  but  the  walls, 
both  within  and  without,  were  wattled,  and  plas- 
tered with  coral  lime.  From  this  lime  Mr.  Wil- 
liams made  not  only  a  whitewash,  but  a  grey  and 
orange  colouring  with  which  he  adorned  the  inte- 
rior. On  either  side  and  in  front  he  had  enclosed 
a  spacious  garden,  which  was  tastily  laid  out  in 
grass-plots,  gravel-paths,  and  flower-beds,  where 
there  flourished  a  variety  of  ornamental  shrubs  and 
plants,  some  of  them  indigenous,  and  others  exotics 
introduced  by  himself  and  his  brethren.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  house  there  was  an  enclosed 
poultry-yard,  well  stocked  with  turkeys,  fowls,  and 
lilnglish  and  Muscovy  ducks ;  while  beyond  this  lay 
a  lai'ge  kitchen-garden,  which  supplied  their  table 
with  several  British  roots  and  vegetables,  including 
cabbages,  beans,  peas,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  onions, 
and  pot-herbs.  At  a  later  date,  the  bleating  of 
goats  and  the  lowing  of  oxen  on  the  hills  indicated 
tliat  still  more  important  additions  had  been  made 
to  their  domestic  comfort. 

The  furniture  was  in  keeping  with  the  house,  and 
discovered  in  the  missionary  an  equal  amount  of 
taste  and  skill.  Tables,  chairs,  sofas  and  bedsteads, 
witli  turned  and  i)i)lisbed  legs  and  i)illars,  finite  in 
I'^ngiish  style,  and  carpeted  floors,  gave  to  the  inte- 
rior of  this  dwelling  an  appearance,  equally  inviting 
to  tlie  European  visitor  and  surprising  to  the  natives. 
Mr.  Williams  augured  much  good  from  the  excite- 
ment which  these  novelties  M'ould  produce  in  the 
too  sluggish  intellects  around  him,  and  was  soon 


rejoiced  to  see  that  their  imitative  propensities  had 
been  so  powerfully  called  into  useful  exercise  by 
his  example,  as  effectually  to  overcome  their  indo- 
lence. 

Such  a  prodigious  undertaking,  for  an  individual 
so  circumstanced  as  Mr.  Williams,  necessarily  ab- 
sorbed a  large  amount  of  time.  But  his  own 
dwelling  was  not  the  only  one  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was  given.  Every  day,  and  throughout  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day,  he  was  beset  with  applicants, 
who  wished  him  to  tell  them,  or  show  them,  or  do 
for  them  something  to  which  they  were  unequal. 
These  visits,  however,  he  encouraged,  because  they 
tended  to  further  his  great  design.  Amidst  such 
occupations,  it  might  be  supposed  that  other  and 
still  more  important  services  were  either  suspended 
or  slightly  performed.  But  it  was  far  otherwise. 
At  no  time  was  he  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
spiritual  duties  of  his  ofiice,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive  when  he  has  peru-sed  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  his  letters. 

The  first  was  to  his  family.  "  I'll  tell  you,"  he 
says,  "how  I  spend  my  time.  Mondays,  (with  the 
exception  of  the  first  in  the  month,)  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  I  give  to  the  house,  having,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  natives,  who  do  only  the  roof 
and  the  thatch,  to  make  the  doors,  windows,  floors, 
walls,  partitions,  &c.  W^ednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  I  devote  to  the  study  of  my  discourses. 
Besides  these  and  other  engagements,  I  attend  the 
school  daily,  so  that  my  time  is  fully  occupied." 

But  the  following  passages  describe  more  fidly 
his  feelings  and  circumstances  at  this  interesting 
period : — 

"  The  people  attend  the  chapel  constantly.  Many 
of  them  are  very  attentive,  and  seem  desirous  that 
the  word  may  reach  their  hearts.  Although  there 
are  no  striking  conversions,  or  peculiar  awakenings, 
there  are  some  in  whose  souls  we  hope  the  work  of 
God  is  progressing.  The  natives,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  come  regularly  to  school.  They  all 
maintain  family  worship,  and  vei-y  many  pray  pri- 
vately morning  and  evening.  But  with  most  of 
them  '  one  thing  is  yet  lacking.'  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  properly  convinced  of  sin,  and  to  feel 
their  need  of  a  Saviour.  Their  conduct  to  ourselves 
is  kind  and  encouraging.  They  manifest  great 
affection,  and  are  very  agreeable  to  every  tiling  we 
propose.  Both  chiefs  and  people  ask  our  advice 
upon  almost  every  subject,  and  when  they  disagi-ee, 
they  generally  bring  their  little  difl'erences  to  us 
that  we  may  adjust  them.  This  we  endeavour  to 
do  as  amicably  as  possible.  There  are  frequent 
disputes  between  husbands  and  wives,  and  as  neither 
of  my  brethren  will  undertake  to  settle  them,  they 
are  commonly  brought  to  me,  and  hitherto  I  have 
generally  been  a  successful  mediator. 

"  We  are  about  to  establish  a  Missionary  Society 
here;  one  has  been  formed  at  Tahiti,  and  another 
in  Huahine,  and  ours  would  have  been  ere  now; 
but  as  this  settlement  is  new,  and  there  were  but 
two  or  three  shabby  old  houses  when  we  came  to 
it.  all  the  people  had  to  erect  new  houses  and  to 
plant  food,  and  could  not  until  now  have  contri- 
buted much  to  such  an  object. 

"  It  is  our  intention,  moreover,  to  erect  a  new 
chapel,  and  to  have  it  wattled,  plastered,  and  flooretl. 
When  this  is  finished,  and  the  other  buildings  now 
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in  hand,  the  station  will  range  along  the  sea  beach 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles,  and  will 
present  a  very  pretty  appearance.  At  present  we 
have  only  opened  one  small  place  of  worship,  in 
addition  to  tliat  which  we  commonly  use ;  but  we 
are  about  to  open  another  at  Tahaa,  an  island  ten 
miles  from  our  settlement.  The  station  itself,  how- 
ever, is  twice  that  distance ;  but  as  this  island  and 
ours  are  enclosed  in  one  reef,  we  can  reach  it  by  sea, 
and  intend  to  visit  it  every  week.  Doors  of  use- 
fulness are  opening  to  us  on  the  one  hand,  and  death 
is  speaking  to  us  on  the  other,  so  that  we  must  be 
active  while  it  is  day. 

"  With  regard  to  our  religious  proceedings,  we 
are  employed  in  the  following  manner : — At  six 
o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  morning  we  hold  a  pi-ayer- 
meeting,  when  two  of  the  natives  engage  in  prayer, 
and  the  missionary  gives  an  address.  At  nine 
o'clock,  the  bell  rings  for  the  regular  service,  when 
the  natives,  dressed  very  neatly,  attend,  and  many 
of  them  appear  anxious  to  understand  the  word  of 
life.  Our  congregation  usually  consists  of  from 
500  to  700,  but  frequently  it  amounts  to  from  1000 
to  1500.  At  eleven  we  meet  in  rotation  at  each 
other's  houses  for  worship  in  English-  At  one 
o'clock  a  catechetical  exercise  is  conducted  with  the 
people.  At  four  we  hold  another  regular  service 
in  the  Tahitian.  The  brethren  then  take  tea 
together,  and  spend  the  Sabbath  evening  in  singing, 
prayer,  and  reading  a  course  of  lectures  for  mutual 
improvement.  Every  first  Sabbath  in  the  month 
we  celebrate  the  soul-reviving  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  frequently  do  I  reflect  with  a 
degree  of  holy  longing  upon  the  happy  seasons  I 
have  passfd  at  the  Tabernacle  with  my  dear  mother. 
Not  indeed  because  we  are  destitute  of  times  of 
refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  for 
here,  as  well  as  in  England,  we  find  him  faithful 
who  hath  said, '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  and  his  presence  with 
the  soul  supplies  every  deficiency,  and  enables  it  to 
go  on  its  way  rejoicing. 

"  We  have  a  noon  daily  school,  which  is  well 
attended ;  and  on  Monday  evening  we  meet  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  answering 
their  questions.  Some  of  these  questions  are  shrewd, 
and  some,  of  course,  are  simple.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  this  kind,  one  asked, '  who  the  Scribes  were, 
and  whether  they  were  secretaries  to  an  Auxiliai'y 
Missionary  Society  ?'  Another  native  inquired, 
'  Our  teachers,  how  can  we  obtain  this  faaroo  man, 
or  true  faith,  you  were  speaking  of?  We  earnestly 
desire  but  cannot  get  it.  Were  it  locked  up  in 
.  your  boxes,  they  would  soon  be  broken  open.'  On 
another  occasion  a  native  complained  of  the  preva- 
lence of  evil  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  of  the 
attempt  of  the  evil  spirit  to  make  them  grow  there ; 
and  observed  that  when  he  went  to  pray  in  the  bush 
on  the  preceding  day,  just  before  he  knelt  down,  a 
multitude  of  evil  thoughts  rushed  into  his  mind,  and 
he  said  within  himself,  '  If  Satan  would  approach 
me  in  the  likeness  of  man,  I  would  fight  with  him 
and  stone  him  to  death.'  '  Now,'  added  he,  '  our 
teachers,  is  this  a  good  thought  or  a  bad  thought  ? 
tell  me  that  we  all  may  know.' 

"  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  likewise,  we  have 
service  again  in  the  Tahitian :  and  on  Thursday 
evening  we  take  tea  together,  and  speak  in  rotation 


on  given  subjects  for  our  mutual  edification.  The 
topics  are  generally,  such  as — A^^hat  are  the  best 
means  of  keeping  religion  alive  in  the  soul — What 
are  the  evidences  of  growth  in  grace — The  nature 
and  importance  of  self-examination — The  heavenly 
state,  &c.  These  seasons  of  social  religion  we  find 
very  profitable,  and  all  we  want  is  a  little  more 
Christian  society  ;  but  if  enjoyed,  periiaps  it  might 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and  unity  which  now 
prevail  amongst  us.  All  the  time  1  can  spare  I 
employ  in  teachiifg  the  natives  useful  arts,  which  I 
consider  a  very  important  part  of  my  missionary 
labour. 

"  My  work  is  my  delight.  In  it  I  desire  to  spend 
and  to  be  spent.  I  think  and  hope,  that  I  have  no 
other  desire  in  my  soul  than  to  be  the  means  of 
winning  sinners  to  Christ.  My  anxiety  is  that  my 
tongue  may  be  ever  engaged  in  proclaiming  his 
salvation,  and  that  my  hands  and  actions  may  be 
always  pointing  to  his  cross.  I  can  now  speak  as 
fiuently  in  the  language  as  in  my  native  tongue,  and 
would  preach  five  Tahitian  sermons  for  any  brother 
who  would  preach  one  for  me  in  English  when  it 
comes  to  my  turn. 

"  Our  sitting-room  is  about  20  feet  by  1 5,  and 
every  evening,  is  generally  filled  with  persons  who 
come  to  obtain  information  ;  to  propose  difficulties, 
or  to  ask  advice.  Questions  about  the  proper 
method  of  prayer  are  frequently  put  to  us.  Though 
this  is  Saturday  evening,  when  we  profess  to  ex- 
clude inquirers,  theie  have  been  ten  or  twelve  in, 
and  one  of  whom  was  anxious  to  know  whether  it 
was  right,  when  he  went  into  the  bush  to  pray,  to 
say,  '  O  Jehovah,  give  me  thy  word  in  my  heart — 
all  thy  word,  and  cover  it  up  there  that  it  may  not 
be  forgotten  by  me.' " 

In  the  midst  of  these  various  and  useful  labours, 
the  mission  family  suifered  a  visitation,  always 
afflictive,  but  peculiarly  so  in  circumstances  like 
theirs.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1818,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Orsmond  came  to  reside  for  a  short  period  at 
Raiatea,  that  Mrs.O.,  then  anticipating  the  hour  of 
maternal  solicitude,  might  enjoy  the  medical  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Threlkeld.  "  But  the  Lord,"  writes 
Mr.  Williams,  "  took  her  to  himself.  It  was  a 
trying  season  to  us  all,  but  especially  to  our  be- 
reaved brother,  who  is  called  to  lament  the  loss  of 
one,  in  whom  affection  and  piety  were  sweetly 
combined.  But  he  has  borne  the  severe  affliction 
with  that  patience  and  resignation  whicli  become 
the  servant  of  God ;  and  he  is  sustained  by  the 
thought,  that  his  loss  is  her  gain.  Her  death  was 
sudden  and  unexpected;  but  she  frequently  said, 
that  she  should  not  survive  the  trying  hour.  But 
she  mentioned  her  impressions  with  the  greatest 
serenity,  and  was  evidently  willing  to  '  depart  and 
be  with  Christ.' " 

In  their  written  instructions  to  Mr.  Williams  on 
leaving  England,  the  Directors  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing wise  recommendations  :  "  It  will  be  some  time 
before  you  are  able  to  preach  with  fluency  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  but  you  may  be  immediately 
useful  in  agriculture  and  other  arts  of  civilization. 
Next  to  the  communication  of  the  gospel,  (which 
must  ever  be  considered  as  the  first  and  chief  ob- 
ject,) our  wish  is  that  you  study  and  endeavour  to 
promote  their  civilization  The  grand  bane  of  the 
natives  has  been  idleness.     It  will  be  a  great  bless- 
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ing  to  them  to  engage  them  iu  some  useful  em- 
ployment. Use  your  best  endeavour  to  discover 
how  this  may  he  done:  by  what  means  the  natural 
productions  of  the  earth,  cherished  by  human  art, 
may  be  turned  to  some  good  account ;  and  while 
made  to  afford  employment  to  the  people,  may 
become  an  article  of  profitable  commerce,  enabling 
them  to  support  the  gospel  among  themselves,  and 
to  send  its  blessings  to  other  islands.  Hitherto,  we 
greatly  lament,  that  little  or  nothing  of  this  nature 
has  been  done.  We  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
you  to  study  how  it  may  be  done  in  future.  At 
the  same  time,  our  wish  is  that  no  such  portion  of 
your  time  and  attention  may  l)e  occupied  in  secular 
matters,  as  to  abridge  your  efforts  for  the  salvation 
of  the  people.  But,  with  pradent  management, 
we  trust  that  both  these  objects  may  be  pursued 
together." 

It  has  been  already  seen  how  fully  Mr.  Williams 
had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  these  instructions,  and  how 
eminently  he  was  prepared  to  carry  them  out.  No 
man,  indeed,  knew  better  than  he  the  value 
of  industry,  and  of  the  useful  arts  to  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  lived  ;  and  no  one  ever  laboured 
more  faithfully  or  successfully  for  their  advance- 
ment. In  farther  illustration  of  tliis  part  of  his 
conduct,  a  few  other  facts,  in  addition  to  those 
contained  in  the  preceding  pages,  may  here  be 
given. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friends  at  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  dated  August  .31st,  1819,  after  de- 
scribing his  newly-erected  house,  and  the  reason 
which, induced  him  to  build  it  on  a  scale  and  in  a 
style  so  very  superior  to  any  habitation  ever  seen 
by  the  natives,  he  adds, 

"  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  me  that  I  am  able  to 
turn  my  hand  to  anything,  and  indeed  it  is  very 
desirable  that  every  missionary,  sent  to  an  uncivi- 
lized part  of  the  world,  should  possess  mechanical 
qualifications,  as  well  as  a  missionary  spirit. 

"  We  have  not  only  instructed  the  natives  as  to 
the  improvement  of  their  liouses,  but  also  in  sawing 
timber,  carpentering,  smith's  work,  and,  among 
other  things,  in  boat-building.  Brother  Tlirelkeld 
has  now  in  hand  a  very  large  boat,  on  which  only 
the  natives  are  employod.  Requiring  a  larger 
boat  than  that  wliicii  I  built  at  Eimeo,  that  I  may 
visit  Tahaa,  I  have  completed  one  sixteen  feet 
long.  The  former,  which  was  wide  and  heavy, 
required  five  men  ;  in  the  latter,  1  can  proceed  to 
Tahaa  with  only  two,  or  even  one.  iNIy  new  boat, 
which  is  of  a  vei-y  pretty  sliapc,  has  scarcely  a  nail  in 
it.  I  have  tied  the  ribs  in,  and  all  the  planks  with  a 
very  strong  cinet,  a  cord  wliicii  the  natives  make, 
and  with  which  they  lasli  their  canoes.  They  are 
very  much  pleased  witli  it,  and  Jiave  resolved,  wlien 
tliey  have  finished  their  houses,  to  begin  boats  of  a 
similar  construction  for  themselves.  They  had  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  succeed  without  nails; 
but  now  they  perceive  that  tliis  is  possible,  and 
they  say,  '  Ikt  inaiUii  adiira,'  '  It  is  now  well  with 
us,'  as  every  one  can  now  get  a  boat  who  chooses, 
and  is  not  lazy. 

"We  have  established,  in  our  little  way,  a.  So- 
cirli/  far  l/ie  Kiicniirri(/emfiit  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  first  rewai-d  or  encouragement  was  from 
Brother  Tlirelkeld.  Brother  Orsmoud  and  I  have 
jiroposed  to  give  fifty  nails  each  to  the  man   who 


begins  first  to  build  his  boat.  An  old  chief  is  now 
gone  to  cut  the  keel  for  one  which  he  is  to  build  in 
my  yard  ;  and  he  is  to  have  one  hundred  and  fifry 
nails  to  fasten  the  ends  of  the  planks  on  the  gun- 
wale, and  to  use  in  any  other  place  where  the  cinet 
does  not  bind  sufficiently  tight.  Thus,  while  we 
are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  eternal  in- 
terests of  the  natives,  we  are  not  forgetful  of  their 
temporal,  remembering  the  injunction,  '  not  slothful 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.'  " 

Mr.  Williams's  communications  to  the  directors 
and  his  family  contain  other  information  of  a 
similar  kind.  From  a  letter,  dated  September  5, 
1819.  he  thus  reports  the  progress  of  the  Mission  : 

"  When  we  came  to  this  place,  there  were  only 
two  native  habitations,  and  it  was  difficult  to  walk 
along  the  beach  for  the  bushes.  But  the  former 
wilderness  is  now  an  open,  char,  and  pleasant 
place,  with  a  range  ()f  houses  extending  nearly  two 
miles  along  the  sea-beach,  in  which  reside  about  a 
thousand  of  the  natives.  We  earnestly  desire  to 
see  the  moral  wilderness  present  the  same  improved 
appearance.  The  king,  who,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
is  one  of  the  most  consistent  characters,  resides  very 
near  to  us.  He  is  a  very  constant  attendant  both 
at  the  chapel  and  the  schools.  He  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  first  whom  we  shall  baptize  in  the 
islands.  We  are  hapj)y  in  being  able  to  state  that 
I'.is  behaviour  is  circumspect,  and  that  he  is  very 
active  in  suppressing  crime 

"  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you,  that 
many  have  built  themselves  very  neat  little  houses, 
and  are  now  living  in  them  with  their  wives  and 
families.  The  king,  through  seeing  ours,  and  by 
our  advice,  has  had  a  house  erected  near  to  us.  It 
contains  four  rooms,  wattled,  and  plastered  inside 
and  out,  and  floored.  He  is  the  first  native  on 
these  islands  that  ever  had  such  a  house ;  but  many 
others  are  now  following  his  example.  Thus, 
while  teaching  them  the  things  which  belong  to 
their  eternal  peace,  we  do  not  forget  their  temporal 
improvement,  and  desire  to  remember  the  connexi(m 
between  being  fervent  in  spirit,  and  diligent  in 
business. 

"  We  have  been  constantly  exhorting  the  people 
to  abandon  their  pernicious  custom  of  living  several 
families  together  in  one  dwelling,  and  have  advised 
their  separation.  Several  have  comjilied  with  our 
re(]iiest,  and  before  six  months  more  have  elapsed, 
it  is  probable  that  there  will  not  be  less  than  twenty 
houses,  wattled,  plastered,  Mith  boarded  floors,  and 
divided  into  separate  rooms  for  meals  and  sh-eping. 
Thus  you  see  that  although  our  station  was  the 
last  formed,  it  is  the  first  in  these  things.  We  think 
it  a  great  object  gained,  that  many  of  the  natives, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  are  now  living  sepa- 
rati'ly,  in  neat  habitations  of  their  own,  and  that  the 
jH-oplc  have  been  induced  to  engage  in  preparing 
such  habitations. 

"  We  have  opened  a  neat  little  place  of  worship 
at  Tahaa,  in  a  district  called  Tivaa,  and  there  is 
another  erected,  which  we  intend  to  open  shortly, 
and  visit  regularly,  iu  the  district  of  Patio,  where 
we  expect  a  congregation  of  five  hundred  or  six 
liuiulred  persons.  We  intend,  likewise,  to  place 
two  of  our  most  intelligent  and  consistent  Raia- 
teans  over  the  school,  to  which  we  shall  ourselves 
pay  particular  attention  on  our  visits.     We  are  all 
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niiicli  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  usefulness  which 
tlie  new  station  presents  to  our  \iew. 

"  Since  we  came  liere,  there  has  been  a  rumour 
of  war ;  but,  on  enquiry,  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
it  originated  only  with  some  evil-disposed  persons, 
who  would  create  a  war  if  possible.  Tiie  chiefs 
tlieniselves  eiitei'tained  no  such  desire.  Instead  of 
this,  we  rejoice  to  say,  peace  seems  permanently 
established.  Kings,  priests,  and  people,  are  pro- 
fessedly enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  O  that  we  could  say,  He  ruled  in  all  their 
hearts ! 

"  Upon  the  whole,  our  prospects  are  indeed  very 
encouraging,  and,  we  doubt  not,  if  blessed  with 
faith,  patience,  and  perseverance,  we  shall  be  made 
very  useful.  We  shall  give  every  possible  atten- 
tion to  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in  useful  arts, 
aiul  shall  urge  them  to  works  of  industry,  to  which 
Me  ourselves  devote  as  much  time  as  we  can  spare; 
and  perliaps  the  advocates  of  citnlizatiun  would  not 
be  less  pleased  than  the  friends  of  evanyelization, 
could  they  look  upon  these  remote  shores,  and  upon 
a  portion  of  the  natives  diligently  employed  in 
various  useful  arts ;  some  sawing,  some  carpenter- 
ing, some  boat-building,  some  as  blacksmiths,  some 
as  plasterers,  &c.  Tliey  have  lately  constructed 
two  long  bridges,  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
country  village  in  England.  But  we  cannot,  we 
dare  not,  devote  our  time  to  temporal  concerns, 
when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  eternal  interests  of 
those  whom  we  came  to  instruct." 

'I'hese  rapid  changes  in  the  circumstances  and 
habits  of  the  people  were  not  less  surprising  than 
valuable,  as  all  must  admit,  who  consider  their  cha- 
racter prior  to  the  residence  of  the  missionaries 
among  them.  Extremely  indolent,  save  Avhen  ex- 
cited by  pleasure  or  passion ;  the  subjects  of  few 
artificial  wants,  and  dwelling  in  a  relaxing  and 
luxurious  climate,  which,  in  a  great  degree,  re- 
lieved them  from  labour,  by  supplying,  either  spon- 
taneously, or  with  but  little  cultivation,  their  ne- 
cessary food,  motives  of  more  than  ordinary  power 
were  requisite  to  arouse  them  to  vigorous  and 
persevering  exertion.  Walking  in  the  steps,  and 
adopting  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  whose 
dwelling-places  they  inherited,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  to  gratify  strangers,  or  from  the  hope 
of  benefits  which  they  were  unable  to  appreciate, 
they  wotdd  readily  change  their  manner  of  life. 
And  such  a  voluntary  transition  was  the  less  pro- 
bable, from  the  congeniality  of  those  habits  which 
they  were  required  to  relinquish  with  their  strongest 
natural  propensities.  To  pluck  and  eat  the  ripe 
fruits  of  tlieir  generous  clime,  or  to  slumber  in  tlie 
deep  shade  of  the  luxuriant  trees  upon  which  they 
clustered  ;  to  fish  or  sport  within  the  placid  waters 
of  their  lagoon ;  to  ride  in  triumph  upon  the 
crested  wave  ;  to  race,  wrestle,  and  recite  tlieir  tra- 
ditions ;  or  at  evening,  to  mingle  in  the  wild  frolic, 
or  the  favourite  dance,  were  among  the  chief  occu- 
pations and  enjoyments  of  their  life,  except,  when 
inflamed  by  revenge  or  sti undated  by  fear,  they 
girded  themselves  for  the  battle.  What  a  task  to 
induce  them  to  exchange  such  a  state,  for  the 
patient  and  continuous  labour  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  forming  habits,  the  importance  of  which 
they  cotdd  but  dimly  discern  ! 

Hut  this   was  accomplished ;    and  by  the  only 


means  adequate  to  so  great  an  etTect.  While  pre- 
senting every  secular  motive  which  the  natives 
could  understand  to  excite  them  to  labour,  the 
missionaries  knew  well  that  the  force  of  all  such 
considerations  as  their  personal  and  domestic  com- 
fort, would,  if  urged  alone,  be  insufficient  to  over- 
come the  habits  and  propensities  by  which  they 
were  opposed.  But  their  reliance  was  not  on  these. 
It  was  ou  the  gospel.  This  they  deemed  "  the 
miglity  power  of  God"  for  promoting  the  civiliza- 
tion no  less  than  the  salvation  of  the  people ;  and 
they  laboured  in  the  belief,  which  the  result  of  the 
experiment  fully  confirmed,  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  rude  and  lawless  conmiunity  around 
them  could  only  be  effected  by  the  manifestation  of 
evangelical  truth.  Proceeding  upcm  this  convic- 
tion, and  while  the  new  settlement  was  advancing, 
and  the  waste  places  upon  which  it  was  founded 
assumed  each  day  additional  features  of  interest, 
the  missionaries  laboured  without  ceasing,  in  the 
sanctuary,  the  school,  and  the  dwelling-house,  to 
quicken  the  intellect  and  arouse  the  conscience  of 
the  people,  by  imparting  to  them  the  revelation  of 
God.  His  character,  works  and  designs ;  mans 
original  and  fallen  condition ;  his  duties  and  his 
destiny ;  the  person,  advent,  death,  mediation  and 
redemption  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  nature  and  ne- 
cessity of  faith  in  him;  the  new  birth  with  its 
cause  and  evidences  ;  the  sublime  realities  of  the 
final  judgment,  and  the  eternal  stiites  of  all  the 
dead,  were  the  themes  by  which  they  sought  to 
engage  the  minds,  and  mould  the  characters  of  their 
interesting  charge.  And  ere  we  can  correctly  un- 
derstand the  social  changes  which  rewarded  their 
labours,  or  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  labours 
themselves,  we  must  connect  those  passages  in 
their  correspondence  which  detail  them,  with 
others  which  describe  their  more  spiritual  engage- 
ments. It  was  upon  these  that  Mr.  Williams  de- 
pended, and  to  them  he  ascribed  the  advancing 
civilization  of  the  people.  "  The  process  of  in- 
struction," he  writes,  "  under  which  they  have  been 
brought,  the  new  wants  and  desires  created  by  the 
supply  of  knowledge,  the  excitement  produced  by 
a  series  of  discoveries,  many  of  which  were  so 
wonderful  and  sublime,  that  they  could  not  fail 
both  to  quicken  and  enlarge  their  faculties,  and, 
above  all,  the  elevating  power  of  vital  religion 
have  made  them  mentally,  as  well  as  spiritually, 
new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus." 

At  this  early  period  of  the  mission,  there  were 
many  important  changes,  which  the  brethren  did 
not  venture  to  propose,  but  for  which,  however, 
they  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  people.  Amongst 
other  anticipated  improvements,  the  missionaries 
greatly  desired  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  laws,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  executive.  Hither- 
to, the  despotism  of  the  chiefs  and  the  priests,  with 
the  fearful- combinations,  called  Arcoi  societies,  had 
subjected  the  people  to  much  j)ainful  oppression. 
And  as  such  a  state  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
equal  justice  and  universal  love  which  the  gospel 
inculcates,  it  was  evident  to  the  missionaries,  that 
either  this  lawless  condition  must  cease,  or  their 
labours  be  in  vain.  But  as  it  was  expected  that 
those  whose  prerogative  would  be  restrained  by 
any  innovation  upon  the  existing  system  would 
strenuously  resist  it,  and  as  the  people  generally 
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■were  unprt-pared  for  the  change,  the  missionaries 
did  no  more  than  describe,  at  their  social  meetings 
for  conversation  and  inquiry,  such  of  the  legal  in- 
stitutions of  Britain,  and  so  much  of  her  jurispru- 
dence as  the  natives  were  able  to  understand.  At 
the  same  time,  without  pressing  the  subject,  they 
pointed  out  many  of  the  benefits  to  all  classes, 
which  the  enactment  of  laws  and  the  existence  of 
magistrates  would  secure,  if  these  were  introduced 
into  Raiatea.  But  all  this  was  done  with  caution, 
and  only  as  th  ■  people  "  were  able  to  bear  it :"  for 
their  teachers  were  fully  aware  that  the  despotic 
prerogatives  of  those  in  power  were  deemed  by 
themselves,  and  regarded  by  the  natives,  as  a  part 
of  an  unquestionable  and  inalienable  inheritance, 
a  "Divine  right"  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
fathers ;  and  they  therefore  feared  that  too  full  a 
disclosure  of  principles  and  practices  so  opposite  to 
those  which  prevailed — too  clear  a  statement  of  the 
relative  position  and  respective  rights  of  the  go- 
vernors and  the  governed  might  arouse  the  fears, 
excite  the  cupidity,  and  thus  provoke  the  hostility 
of  those  whose  co-operation  was  nece:  sary  to  their 
success.  But  by  this  prudent  course,  they  rapidly 
and  fully  accomplished  their  design  ;  and,  ere  tiiey 
had  resided  a  year  at  Raiatea,  they  were  rejoiced 
to  perceive,  that  the  chiefs  had  embraced  some  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  righteous  govern- 
ment, and  were  prepared  to  make  them  the  basis  of 
their  future  proceedings. 

"  We  were  not  a  little  gratified,"  they  write 
under  the  date  of  September,  1819,  "  a  short  time 
since,  tp  see  with  what  spirit  the  king  and  chiefs 
exerted  themselves  in  order  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  people.  They  first  held  a  meeting,  at  which 
tliey  requested  us  to  be  present.  The  king  ad- 
dressed the  p'.'ople,  and  said,  '  Let  us  try  and  form 
our  conduct  by  the  word  which  we  learn  from  our 
teachers,  and  by  the  word  of  God  which  we  read 
every  day.  Stop !  our  wickedness  is  very  great. 
Remember,  it  is  I  who  am  speaking.  If  the  son  of 
any  king  is  wicked,  and  deserves  to  die,  lie  shall 
die.  If  any  king  is  worthy  of  death,  he  shall  die  ; 
and  if  I  am  worthy  of  death,  I  will  die  also.  Let 
all  tile  people  remember  that  the  man  who  deserves 
to  die,  shall  die.  We  will  observe  the  voice  of  our 
teachers,  for  (jod  hath  sent  them.  Take  care,  all 
of  you,  lest  he  be  angry ;  for  if  he  be  angry,  he 
will  take  our  teachers  away,  and  we  shall  again  be 
in  darkness.'  He  then  inquired  of  us  what  course 
must  lie  pursued  in  order  to  prevent  the  man  from 
casting  away  his  wife,  or  the  wife  her  husband. 
He  was  informed,  that  when  the  evil  heart  was 
cast  away,  they  would  cast  away  all  evil  practices. 
He  was  likewise  furnished  with  a  register,  in  which 
the  names  of  all  married  persons  were  to  be  en- 
tered: and  it  was  pre.scribed,  that  all  who  intended 
marriage  should  go  to  the  king  and  make  their 
intentions  known,  after  which  they  should  be 
entered  in  the  register.  Ail  this  was  the  spon- 
taneous etl'usion  of  their  own  minds,  resulting 
partly  from  a  murder,  which  had  been  committed 
by  a  chief  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 
partly  from  our  earnest  endeavours,  on  several  pre- 
ceding siihbaths,  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
wickedness  of  their  practices. 

"  The  day  after  the  meeting  at  which  we  had 
beeu  preseut,  the  chiefs  assembled  by  themselves, 


when  they  summoned  nearly  twenty  females  to 
appear,  who  had  lately  cast  away  their  husbands, 
and  constrained  them  to  re-unite,  saying, '  If  you 
will  not,  give  back  the  word  of  God  Avhich  yuu 
learn ;  you  cannot  want  that ;  you  had  better  go 
and  serve  the  devil  again.  Let  not  this  land  be 
stained  with  sin.'  We  believe  the  greater  part  of 
those  whom  the  chiefs  re-united  are  now  living 
very  comfortably  together." 

This  incipient  movement  towards  an  improved 
state  of  society,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
originated,  may  serve  to  indicate  the  kind  of  in- 
fluence exertvd  by  the  missionaries  over  the  po- 
litical proceedings  of  the  people.  That  influence 
was  unquestionably  great.  But  was  it  legitimate  ? 
This,  indeed,  some  have  denied ;  and  the  charge 
of  obtrusive  and  oppressive  interference  with  the 
customs  and  wishes  of  the  natives  has  been  boldly 
brought  against  their  teachers.  It  has  even  been 
asserted,  that  the  only  civil  change  effected  in  the 
islands  was  the  transfer  of  despotic  authority  from 
the  chief  to  the  missionary.  A  grave  accusation 
undoubtedly;  and  one,  therefore,  for  which  none 
but  proofs  the  most  specific  and  decisive  should 
obtain  the  least  degree  of  credit.  But  no  valid 
evidence  of  this  and  similar  charges  has  ever  been 
adduced.  If  I'eceived,  it  must  be  upon  the  single 
ground  of  the  competence,  candour,  and  uprightness 
of  the  originators.  But  are  they  worthy  of  this 
confidence  ?  Does  their  character  or  their  conduct 
stiind  out  free  from  all  suspicion  ?  Who  are  these 
accusers  of  the  brethren  ?  With  but  few  exceptions, 
they  are  either  seamen,  or  other  interested  persons, 
whose  attempts  to  defraud  and  demoralize  the 
natives  have  been  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  and 
influence  of  the  missionary  ;  and  who,  chafed  and 
mortified,  have  retired  fiom  scenes  which  they 
would  have  polluted,  and  from  a  people  whom  they 
would  have  plundered,  under  the  influence  of  burn- 
ing and  disappointed  passion.  There  have  been 
some  others,  indeed,  to  whom  this  description  will 
not  apply;  Imt  who,  destitute  of  sympathy  with  the 
religious  chariicter  and  spiritual  objects  of  the 
missionaries,  and  without  ade(}uate  opportunity  for 
ascertaining  their  principles  and  investigating 
their  proceedings,  have,  with  criminal  facility, 
received  and  reported  the  unlbunded  opinions  of 
their  enemies:  opinions,  which  a  lengthened  resi- 
dence amongst  the  people,  the  power  of  coniinuni- 
cating  with  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and  a  more 
accurate  ae(}uaintance  with  their  previous  history 
and  existing  circumstances,  would  have  certainly 
and  speedily  corrected.  But  even  were  these  wit- 
nesses themselves  more  worthy  of  regard,  had  they 
honestly  endeavoured  to  know  the  truth,  and  been 
free  from  that  animus  which  they  so  strongly 
discover,  still  their  charges  would  have  no  claim 
upon  our  belief.  Their  very  vagueness  would 
alone  be  sulheient  to  invalidate  them.  For,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  are  not  advanced  against  in- 
dividuals, but  against  the  whole  body  of  devoted 
men,  who  labour  in  the  South  Seas.,  In  general, 
it  is  "  the  missionaries  "  who  are  the  objects  of  vi- 
tuperation. But  who  can  meet,  and  what  candid 
mind  would  entertain  such  au  accusation  ?  And 
in  most  cases,  moreover,  not  only  are  the  names  of 
the  accused  withheld,  but  all  those  particulars  of 
tlieir  alleged  oppressions,  which  are  necessary  to 
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cnablf  them  to  rebut  the  charges.  Who  then  but 
men  of  the  same  class  as  the  accusers  would  listen 
to  such  calumnies  ? 

But  while  the  charge  of  undue  interference  can, 
iu  the  absence  of  all  particulars,  only  be  repelled 
by  a  firm  denial,  it  may  be  admitted  that  circum- 
stances, like  that  which  has  just  been  narrated,  may 
serve,  in  some  df  gree,  to  account  for  the  false  im- 
pressioiLs  wliich  have  been  so  hastily  received,  and 
so  eagerly  propagated  against  the  missionaries,  by 
partial  or  unfriendly  visitors.  A  candid  considera- 
tion of  the  case,  however,  would  generally  show 
that  what,  to  a  superficial  observer,  might  seem  an 
unwarrantable  encroachment  upon  the  province  of 
others,  has  been  nothing  more  than  the  unavoidable 
and  beneficial  result  of  mental  and  moral  supe- 
riority. By  this  means,  indeed,  the  missionary  has 
obtained  great  personal  and  political  influence.  It 
has  been  by  his  knowledge,  his  sincere  and  disin- 
terested regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  his 
earnest  labours  for  their  salvation.  He  has  in- 
structed— not  imposed  upon  them;  convinced— not 
coerced  them.  It  has  been,  not  by  the  dominaucy 
of  his  own  will,  nor  by  undue  endeavours  to  con- 
trol theirs,  that  all  classes  have  been  induced  to 
exchange  their  former  usages  for  better;  but  by 
the  force  of  truth,  the  perception  of  right,  the  hope 
of  advantage  and  the  fear  of  God. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  indeed,  that,  at  Raiatea,  the 
missionaries  were  important  agents  in  originating 
and  maturing  those  political  improvements,  of 
which  the  commencement  has  been  described.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  measure  became  law 
which  the  people  theniseh-es  did  not  cordially  ap- 
prove and  adopt.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  restric- 
tions which  were  placed  upon  the  intercourse  of 
seamen  with  the  shore,  and  to  which  most  of  the 
charges  against  the  missionaries  as  political  med- 
dlers may  be  traced,  nothing  was  done  by  the  chiefs 
merely  from  dL-fcrence  to  the  wish  of  their  teachers. 
But  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  had  the  brethren 
employed  their  utmost  personal  influence  to  obtain 
regulations  which  they  deemed  essential  to  their 
main  object,  who  would  have  condemned  them  ? 
Having  left  their  homes,  and  devoted  their  lives  to 
promote  the  social  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  the 
heathen,  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  have  ear- 
nestly desired  to  protect  the  objects  of  their  bene- 
volent concern  from  contaminating  intercourse  with 
immoral  visitors ;  and  would  they  have  improperly 
interfered,  had  they  recommended  the  chiefs  to 
subject  such  intercourse  to  suitable  control  ? 

To  the  rapid  improvement  effected  at  Raiatea 
during  the  first  year's  residence  of  the  missionaries 
on  that  island,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
printing  press  contributed  its  due  share.  That 
mighty  instrument  for  good  or  for  evil  had  been 
set  up  at  Huahine  by  Mr.  P^llis,  who,  with  devoted 
zeal  and  labour,  thus  furnished  himself  and  his 
brethren  with  additional  means  for  carrying  for- 
ward their  good  work.  From  this  source  eight 
hundred  copies  of  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  elementary  books,  early  found  their  way  to 
Raiatea,  and  were  distributed  by  the  missionaries 
amongst  numerous  and  eager  applicants.  This  gift 
had  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  people.  It 
increased  their  desire  for  education,  and  augmented 
the  attendance  at  school.     Not  only  the  children, 


but  almost  all  the  adults  became  scholars  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  instruction,  other  engagements 
were  suspended,  and  the  various  scenes  of  busy  oc- 
cupation throughout  the  settlement  forsaken.  The 
companies  thus  convened  for  tuition  formed  a 
strange  assemblage.  Chiefs  and  raatiras,  hoary 
men  and  lisping  children,  the  mother  with  her 
suckling  at  the  breast,  and  the  once  cruel  priests  of 
Oro,  whose  hands,  now  holding  the  primer  or  the 
gospel,  had  been  often  stained  with  the  blood  of 
human  sacrifices,  were  seen  sitting  upon  the  same 
form,  spelling  the  same  Avords,  and  mutually  avail- 
ing themselves  of  each  other's  aid.  Even  the  king 
and  queen  were  scholars.  "Both  of  them."  writes 
Mr.  Williams,  "read  well,  and  frequently  give  ap- 
propriate answers  to  the  questions  we  propose  on 
the  verses  repeated." 

"Our  school,"  he  adds,  "is  divided  into  seven 
classes,  and  to  each  of  these  native  monitors  are 
appointed.  One  of  us  always  takes  the  seventh 
class,  which  read  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  Scripture 
history.  W^e  explain  each  verse  as  it  is  read,  that 
the  people  may  understand  it.  The  school  has  been 
so  full,  that  one  of  the  brethren  has  been  obliged  to 
teach  outside."  So  general,  indeed,  was  the  attend- 
ance of  adults,  that  an  absentee  was  regarded  with 
astonishment.  A  native  on  his  way  to  school  saw 
a  man  sitting  in  his  house.  Struck  by  a  circum- 
stance so  unusual  at  that  hour,  he  stopped  and  thus 
addressed  him — "  My  friend,  why  do  you  not  go  to 
school,  the  bell  has  rung  some  time  since ?  "  "I 
am  discouraged,"  replied  the  man,  "  for  I  am  still 
learning  in  the  B  A,  ba.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
read  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  think  therefore  of 
stopping  at  home,  and  not  going  to  school  any 
more."  The  other  immediately  said,  "  That  is  a 
bait  of  the  devil.  When  you  go  a  fishing,  you  put 
on  the  bait  so  as  to  hide  the  hook,  and  the  fish 
thinks  not  that  he  shall  be  pierced  by  it,  should  he 
seize  the  bait.  The  devil  has  a  fish-hook  in  that 
evil  thought  of  yours.  Therefore  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  but  let  lis  both  go  immediately  and 
learn."  The  man  arose,  and  accompanied  his 
friendly  monitor  to  the  school. 

But  while  the  timely  supply  of  books  stimulated 
the  natives  to  frequent  the  school,  the  effect  of  this 
attendance  was  soon  felt  in  their  increased  demand 
for  these  new-found  treasures.  "The  people," 
writes  their  missionary,  "  call  loudly  for  books,  and 
to  obtain  them  they  spare  no  time.  Many  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  learning,  can  repeat 
the  multiplication  table  readily,  and  work  the  most 
difficult  sums  in  long  division  and  reduction,  with- 
out a  mistake.  Towards  their  teachers  they  evince 
the  most  affectionate  attachment." 

These  were  results  without  a  parallel.  Within  a 
period,  which  would  be  generally  deemed  no  more 
than  suSicient  to  gain  a  footing  amongst  such  a 
people,  a  surprising  advance  had  been  made  in  their 
education,  civilization,  and  moral  improvement. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Even  thus  early,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  missionaries  had  extended  beyond  the 
island  in  which  they  laboured.  "  God,"  they  write, 
"  has  not  only  enabled  us  to  tell  of  Jesus,  but  he  has 
conducted  us  into  a  field  ready  for  the  harvest,  and 
one  which  demands  our  most  vigorous  exertions. 
Not  only  does  Raiatea  call  for  our  labours,  but  the 
adjacent  islands.  W^e  need  more  time,  more  strength. 
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and  more  zeal,  for  the  natives,  on  every  hand,  are 
calling  aloud  for  our  assistance.  Preaching  tours 
have  been  made  around  Borabora,  and  when  we 
consider  that  until  lately  a  teacher  has  never  been 
settled  among  them,  the  attention  of  the  people  is 
far  greater  than  we  could  have  expected." 

This  auspicious  year,  however,  did  not  close, 
until  it  was  crowned  by  the  formation  of  an  Auxi- 
liary Missionary  Society.  Similar  societies  had 
been  established  at  Tahiti  and  at  Huahine,  and  the 
Raiateans  were  not  content  with  being,  in  this  re- 
spect, behind  their  neighbours.  But  the  mission- 
aries deemed  it  wise  not  to  press  for  their  co-opera- 
tion too  early.  "  We  were  anxious,"  they  observe, 
"  that  the  natives  should  take  the  lead,  lest  they 
should  ultimately  say,  that  the  gospel  was  a  tax 
upon  tlieir  benevolence."  But  they  required  no  sti- 
mulus. Knowing  the  feelings  of  their  teachers, 
and  having  before  them  the  example  of  two  other 
islands,  they  resolved  forthwith  to  form  a  society. 
A  day  was  accordingly  fixed,  the  chapel  enlarged 
for  the  occasion,  and  preparations  for  the  expected 
multitude  were  made  upon  an  extended  scale. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  appointed  day,  the  place 
of  worship  was  thronged;  and  so  intense  was  the 
desire  to  be  present,  that  some,  who  had  been  con- 
fined to  their  habitations  for  years,  were  on  that 
day  brought  into  the  assembly.  One  of  the  natives, 
on  seeing  these  borne  by  their  friends  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, cried  aloud,  "  Tliis  is  a  day  of  rising  fi-om 
the  dead.  See  !  here  are  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
all  coming  out  to-day  !  "  But  long  before  the  hour 
of  service,  it  had  become  evident  that  the  chapel 
would  *iot  contain  the  congregation  ;  and,  no  sooner 
was  this  ascertained,  than  a  general  cry  was  raised, 
"  Take  out  the  sides  of  the  house  that  we  may  all 
see  our  teachers,  and  hear  their  voice  "  And  in  a 
short  time  this  was  actually  done,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  of  the  former  walls,  except  the  pillars 
which  supported  the  roof.  Singing,  prayer,  and  an 
explanatory  address,  opened  the  proceedings;  and 
it  was  then  mov(;d  by  Nir.  Williams,  that  an  Auxi- 
liary Missionary  Society  should  be  formed,  with 
Tamatoa  for  its  president.  When  Mr.  Threlkeld 
had  seconded  the  proposal,  he  requested  ail  who 
approved  of  it  to  hold  up  their  hand.  In  an  instant, 
a  forest  of  naked  arms  was  raised  high  in  the  air,  a 
spectacle  wliicli  the  brethren  beheld  with  tlie  live- 
liest emotions,  while  contrasting  it  with  the  savage 
and  sanguinary  deeds,  which  those  very  arms  had 
often  perpetrated  in  the  former  days  of  tlieir  igno- 
rance. After  this,  the  missionaries  left  the  natives 
to  conduct  the  remaining  business  of  tlie  meeting; 
and  as  their  "  little  speeches  "  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  beneiits  wliich  theV  had  thus  early  re- 
ceived from  their  laborious  instructors,  a  few  of 
them  may  be  fitly  inserted  here. 

The  assembly  was  first  addressed  by  the  royal 
chairman,  Tamatoa,  who,  with  great  warmth  of 
feeling,  said, 

"  Remember  what  you  itecd  to  do  for  your  lying 
gods  You  used  to  give  them  all  your  time,  your 
strength,  your  propeity,  and  eVen  your  lives.  Then 
you  iiad  nothing  of  your  own:  it  was  all  the  evil 
sjjirit's.  If  you  bad  a  canoe,  or  mats,  or  pigs,  or 
cloth,  or  food,  it  all  belonged  to  them.  What  a  great 
work  had  you  then  to  do  in  building  marais  ;  your 
pi-()p'_'rty   was  all  consumed  in  the  worship  of  the 


gods.  But  note,  all  our  property  is  our  own,  and 
here  are  our  tenchers  in  the  midst  of  us.  God  sent 
them.  He  is  of  great  compassion.  And  they  left 
their  own  land  to  come  here.  Now  our  eyes  are 
open,  and  we  see  it  is  all  false,  all  paraupuke — word 
and  work  which  end  in  death.  Let  us  do  what  we 
learn.  Let  us  take  pity  upon  other  lands.  Let  us 
give  property  willingly,*  with  our  whole  heart,  to 
send  them  missionaries.  It  is  but  a  little  work  for 
the  true  God.  But  if  you  do  not  give,  do  not  sup- 
pose you  will  be  punished  or  killed,  as  you  would 
have  been  formerly.  Let  every  one  do  what  he 
pleases." 

He  then  exhorted  them  to  diligence  in  seeking 
their  own  salvation,  and  thus  concluded  his 
address:  - 

"  Let  us  not  assist  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  other 
lands,  and  then,  by  our  wickedness,  drive  it  away 
from  our  own.  Remember,  there  were  many 
drowned  who  helped  to  build  the  ark.  Take  care, 
lest  after  sending  the  Gospel  to  others,  you  die  in 
your  own  sins.  Let  us  not  be  like  the  scatlblding, 
which  is  useful  in  building  the  hous^e,  but  is  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  fire.  If  we  are  not  true  be- 
lievers, (iod  will  reject  us,  and  we  shall  be  cast 
into  the  fire  of  hell." 

As  soon  as  Tamatoa  had  resumed  his  seat,  Puna, 
a  native  of  very  consistent  character,  arose  to  nomi- 
nate a  secretary  for  one  of  the  districts,  and  then 
said — 

"  Friends,  I  have  a  little  question.  In  your 
thoughts,  wliat  is  it  that  makes  the  heavy  ships 
sail?  I  think  it  is  the  wind.  If  there  were  no 
wind  the  ships  would  stay  in  one  place  ;  but  while 
tliere  is  wind,  we  know  the  ships  can  sail.  Now,  I 
think  the  money  of  the  great  Missionary  Society  is 
like  the  wind.  If  there  had  been  none,  no  ship 
would  have  come  here  with  missionaries.  If  there 
is  no  property,  how  can  missionaries  be  sent  to 
other  countries— how  can  the  ships  sail?  Let  us 
then  give  what  we  can" 

Tnahlne,  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  settle- 
ment, then  stood  up,  and  said — 

"  Friends,  kings,  chiefs,  and  all  of  you  :  we  have 
heard  much  speech  to-day  ;  do  not  be  tired  :  I  also 
have  a  little  to  say.  Whence  come  the  great  waters  ? 
Is  it  not  from  the  small  streams  that  flow  into 
them.  I  have  been  thinking  that  the  Missionary 
Society  in  Britain  is  like  the  great  water,  and  that 
such  little  societies  as  ours  are  like  the  little  streams. 
Let  there  be  many  little  streams.  Let  not  ours  be 
dry.  Let  missionaries  be  sent  to  every  land.  We 
are  far  better  off'  now  than  mc  used  to  be.  We  do 
not  now  sleep  with  our  cartridges  under  our  heads, 

*  The  coucUict  of  this  chief  correspon.lcil  with  liis  reeom- 
nion'lation.  He  was  amoiii.'.'it  tlie  most  atlacheil  friends  and 
lilieriil  .supporters  of  mis.sions ;  and  botli  l)y  example  and 
jireeept  endeavoureil  to  induce  his  people  to  aid  in  their 
promotion,  tin  one  occajsion,  as  Mr.  Williams  was  passin;; 
near  his  house,  he  saw  Tamatoa  and  his  queen  sittinj;  outside, 
preparini;  arrow-roof.  On  observini;  them  thus  eniiayed,  .Mr. 
\V.  slopped,  and  expres.sed  his  surprise.  "  \Vhy  are  you 
doin^'  this,"  asked  the  missionary,  "  when  you  have  so  many 
servants  who  i-ould  do  it  for  you  ?"  "  Oh,"  replieil  tlie  kini,', 
with  a  jileJLsini;  smile,  "  we  are  preparini;  our  subscription  to 
the  Missicmary  ."society."  "Hut  why  not  let  some  of  your 
people  do  it  for  you  ?"  "  No,"  he  rejoined,  "we  would  not 
give  that  to  God  upon  which  we  bestowed  no  labour,  but 
would  rather  prepare  it  with  our  own  hands,  and  Uien  we 
can  say  as  David  did, '  ( >f  our  ow  n  proper  sjo.xl  have  we  given 
unto  tliee.'  '* 
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our  gwns  by  our  sides,  and  our  hearts  in  fear.  Our 
children  are  not  now  straufjled,  nor  our  brothers 
killed  for  sacrifices  to  the  lying  spirit.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  good  work  of  God.  He  sent  his  word 
and  missionaries  to  teach  us  ;  and  we  hope  there  are 
some  who  have  already  believed." 

( )tKcers  for  the  various  districts  were  then  pro- 
posed, after  which  a  general  permission  was  given 
to  any  who  were  disposed  to  address  the  meeting. 
Upon  this,  Waver,  an  individual  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries regarded  as  a  converted  man,  rose  and 
said — 

"  We  are  now  become  a  missionary  society,  and 
we  are  to  give  our  pro[)erty,  that  the  word  of  God 
may  be  carried  to  all  lands ;  but  let  us  ask,  Is  it  in 
our  hearts?  Has  it  taken  root  there  ?  If  not,  how 
can  we  pity  others?  We  must  give  our  property 
with  love  to  those  who  are  sitting  in  the  shades  of 
death." 

Paumoaiia  then  said, — 

"  It  would  be  well  if  all  the  world  knew  the 
word  of  God  as  well  as  we  know  it — if  all  could 
read  it  as  well  as  we  read  it — if  all  could  hear  it 
every  Sabbath  as  we  hear  it — if  all  would  bow  the 
knee  to  Jesus — if  all  knew  him  as  the  only  sacrifice 
for  sin.  Then  there  would  be  no  M-ar.  We  are  to 
give  our  property  that  other  lands  may  know  the 
true  God  and  his  word ;  that  they  may  have  teach- 
ers. It  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  false  gods,  as  we 
used  to  do.  Let  us  be  diligent,  and  spend  our 
strength  in  this  good  work." 
Another  observed, — 

"  Friends,  there  are  some  amongst  us  who  have 
been  pierced  with  balls.  Now  let  our  guns  be 
rotten  with  iiist ;  and  if  we  are  pierced,  let  it  be 
with  the  word  of  God.  Let  us  have  no  more  can- 
non-balls, but  let  the  word  of  God  be  the  ball  we 
shoot  to  other  lauds." 

The  sketch  tliat  has  now  been  given  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission  at  Raiatea,  while  it  shows 
that  there  was  much  to  reward  the  toil  and  nourish 
the  hopes  of  Mr.  Williams  and  his  brethren,  must 
be  viewed  with  discrimination.  Apart  from  this, 
it  will  convey  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
people.  With  them  it  was  but  the  dawn  of  day. 
What  had  been  done  was  chiefly  valuable  as  the 
earnest  of  better  things.  Upon  the  mind  of  a  casual 
or  distant  observer,  indeed,  the  chapel,  the  school, 
the  neatly-formed  and  snow-white  cottages,  sur- 
rounded with  gardens  and  shaded  by  luxuriant 
trees,  the  busy  stir  of  the  men  engaged  in  different 
useful  arts,  and  of  the  women  learning  to  imitate 
the  dress  of  their  female  teachers,  their  anxiety  for 
instruction,  their  affection  for  the  missionaries,  their 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  their  orderly  appearance 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  addresses,  like  those  just  in- 
serted, at  their  public  meetings,  would  probably 
produce  too  exalted  an  estimate  of  their  actual 
condition.  But  the  truth  is,  that  amidst  all  these 
striking  indications  of  improvement,  the  people, 
with  some  interesting  exceptions,  Mere  still  sitting 
in  darkness.  Their  Christianity,  at  this  period, 
was  little  better  than  a  national  and  nominal  dis- 
tinction from  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  other  islands, 
assumed  hy  many  with  a  very  partial  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  and  with  no  experience  of  its  power. 
Even  family  worship,  so  generally  observed,  was, 
with  the  mass,  a  mere  form.     "  In  this,"  remark 


the  missionaries,  "  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world  M'here  Christianity  has  obtained  an  entrance, 
the  number  who  profess  is  far  greater  than  of  those 
who  feel  the  power  of  religion.  While,  therefore, 
we  admire  the  astonishing  effects  of  the  Divine 
control,  in  constraining  the  natives  to  abolish,  with 
abhorrence,  their  cruel  and  bloody  rites,  their  sense- 
less and  disgusting  ceremonies,  we  cannot  but  weep 
over  those  who  are  not  only  unacquainted  with 
repentance  unto  life,  but  who  evince  unconcern 
al)out  the  salvation  of  their  souls."  From  this  and 
similar  notices  contained  in  the  letters  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, it  is  abundantly  evident  that  they  still 
considered  themselves  amongst  an  unrenewed  peo- 
ple. The  winter,  indeed,  had  in  some  measure 
passed,  and  vernal  influences  were  beginning  to 
cover  the  previous  desolation  with  the  buds  and 
bloom  of  returning  life;  but  it  was  to  the  future 
that  the  labourers  were  looking  for  the  fruits  of 
their  toil.  And  as  we  note  the  cheering  signs  of 
spring, — the  lengthening  days,  the  brightening  sun, 
the  early  flowers,  the  opening  leaves,  the  crops,  the 
garden  and  the  field,— so  did  the  missionaries  look 
upon  the  state  of  Raiatea.  Although,  like  the 
spring-time  of  the  year,  it  yielded  little  fruit,  it 
was  full  (if  promise.  It  told  them  that  the  sunmier 
was  nigh — that  the  harvest  would  come.  It  gave 
them,  indeed,  little  beside  hope ;  but  that  animating 
principle  was  awakened  and  sustained  by  all  the 
events  which  had  marked  their  early  history,  and 
by  all  the  changes  which  now  appeared  before 
their  eyes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLlAMS's 
SECOND  YEAR  AT  KAIATEA,  UNTIL  THE  TERMI- 
NATION OF  1822. 

Mr.  Williams's  state  of  mind  at  this  period — His  purposes  and 
plans— Erection  of  chapel — Introduction  of  law — Trial  by 
jury — Choice  of  executive — Province  and  proceedings  of 
the  Missionaries- Criminal  justice  at  Raiatea — Cultivation 
of  sugar— Progress  of  tlie  arts — Mr.  Williams's  inventive 
power — Mental  improvement  of  the  people — Native  con- 
spiracies and  Providential  deliverance— Illness  of  Mrs. 
Williams — First  Missionary  anniversary — Speeches — Cha- 
pel opened — Jlr.  Williams's  desire  to  leave  Raiatea — 
Letter  to  the  Directors — His  additional  employment  and 
returning  satisfaction — School  festival-  Preaching  in  Poly- 
nesia— Mr.  Williams's  popularity — His  public  ministrations 
and  pastoral  visits — liecomes  content  with  his  spliere  of 
labour — Influence  of  the  arrival  of  Auuru,  and  of  the 
mission  to  Kurutu^His  ingenuous  candour — Requests  a 
missionary  ship  —  Cheering  results  of  second  Missionary 
anniversary— Formation  of  a  Christian  church — Mr.  Wil- 
liams's ecclesiiistical  principles — Commencement  of  "  The 
Haiatean  Chuich  Society" — Personal  affliction — Painful 
prospect  of  removal — Love  and  grief  of  the  natives — Power 
ol' prayer— LInexpected  relief — Death  of  his  nio'hcr^His 
filial  afl'ection  — Letter  to  his  family — Character  of  his 
father — Letter  to  him,  with  its  eft'ect — Spiritual  prosperity 
at  Raiatea — His  malady  returns — Voyage  to  S\dney — Ob- 
jects contemplated — Mission  to  Aitutake — Purchase  of  a 
ship — His  discouragement,  determination,  and  success — His 
secular  engagements  at  Sydney — Tlieir  influence  upon  liis 
mind — The  eharacteristics  of  his  piety — Ilis  evangelical 
designs — His  true  Catliolicism  — Sails  from  the  colony — 
Calls  at  New  Zealand — Dreadful  spectacles — Ilis  dangers 
and  deliverance — Welcome  greeting  from  the  Raiateans — 
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Letter  from  Tamatoa — Account  of  his  liomeward  voyage — 
Visit  of  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Rennet — Their  report  of 
Raiatea —  Additional  illustrations  of  its  prosperity  —  Re- 
newed afflictions,  and  their  removal — Bright  close  of  the 
year  18:^2. 

Mr.  Williams's  temperament  was  singularly  san- 
guine. He  loved  the  light.  He  reposed  in  the 
sunshine.  Bright  visions  of  the  future,  and  of\en 
as  bold  as  they  were  bright,  were  coutinually  rising 
up  before  him ;  and  upon  these  he  delighted  to 
gaze.  Nor  did  he,  even  for  a  moment,  doubt  the 
practicability  of  his  schemes.  He  was  always  con- 
fident that  his  fond  imaginings  might  be  converted 
into  glorious  realities.  DifKculties  which  others 
would  have  deemed  formidable  he  could  scarcely 
discern.  No  man,  either  in  the  walks  of  secular 
duty  or  benevolent  enterprise,  ever  exemplified  or 
establishtd  the  motto  more  fully,  "  Expect  great 
things  and  attempt  them."  And  this  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  character  and  history. 
With  a  firm  faith  in  God,  he  possessed  unusual 
self-reliance  and  almost  inexhaustible  resources, 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  extend,  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  expectation,  the  range  of  his 
desires,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  accom- 
plishment. Had  his  previous  history  been  barren 
of  results,  had  all  his  etfbrts  hitherto  proved  vain, 
these  causes  alone  would  have  kept  him  "steadfast, 
immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord."  But  this  was  not  the  case.  Far  otherwise. 
God  had  granted  to  him  succes-s,  and  that  beyond 
his  highest  calculations.  And  he  felt  its  influence. 
It  confirmed  his  hopes ;  it  braced  his  arm ;  it 
lighterted  his  labours;  it  prompted  him  to  new  and 
nobler  enterprises. 

But  sanguine  as  was  Mr.  Williams's  tempera- 
ment, it  seldom  led  him  astray.  His  schemes  were 
not  Utopian :  his  anticipations  were  not  extrava- 
gant. Had  his  imagination  been  as  active  as  his 
desires  and  his  zeal,  such  results  would  have  fol- 
lowed. But  in  this  faculty  he  was  deficient.  Hence 
his  plans  were  founded  upon  a  solid  basis.  They 
were  not  the  dreams  of  fancy,  but  the  sober  results 
of  thought :  calculations,  not  creations.  His  desires 
and  designs  were  ever  regulated  by  a  clear  discern- 
ment and  a  solid  judgment;  often  bold  indeed,  but 
never  adventurous :  sanguine,  but  not  speculative. 
Seldom  have  ardour  and  discretion  appeared  in 
more  happy  or  harmonious  combination. 

These  statements  will  receive  ample  confirma- 
tion, as  we  track  the  course  of  this  devoted  la- 
bourer; but  even  thus  early  in  his  history,  the  fea- 
tures of  character  adverted  to  were  clearly  evinced. 
Aninuited  by  the  signal  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour 
which  cheered  his  first  year's  residence  at  Haiatea, 
Mr.  Williams  had  now  formed  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring,  by  every  means,  to  cultivate 
to  the  highest  point  the  restricted  sphere  within 
which  he  laboured ;  and,  if  possible,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  to  make  that  comparatively  small 
community  a  great  people  in  all  that  really  "  exalt- 
eth  a  nation." 

"  My  desire  is,"  he  writes,  "to  do  all  I  can  in 
the  cause  of  my  blessed  Master,  whose  I  am  and 
whom  I  serve.  Our  sphere  here  is  rather  con- 
tracted ;  but  we  will  do  what  we  can ;  for  we  know 
that  '  a  man  is  accepted  according  to  what  he  hath, 
and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not.'     But  our 


desires  are  not  so  contracted  as  our  spheres ;  for 
our  hearts  comprehend  all  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

In  this  spirit,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  com- 
menced his  second  year's  residence  at  Raiatea. 
This  was  a  good  augury  for  the  future.  And  it 
proved  a  year  of  deep  interest  to  him,  and  of  vast 
importance  to  the  people.  Amongst  the  primary 
objects  proposed,  was  the  erection  of  a  house  for 
God;  and  this  he  resolved  to  build  on  a  scale  and 
in  a  style  worthy  of  its  important  design.  Al- 
though the  chapel  occupied  was,  for  a  temporary 
place,  commodious,  in  his  view  it  did  not,  either  in 
its  dimensions  or  its  arcliitecture,  fitly  harmonize 
with  the  sacred  purpose  for  which  it  had  been 
reared.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  natives  had  pre- 
pared their  own  dwellings,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1819,  the  missionaries  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
and  nobler  sanctuary. 

The  Mork  was  carried  foi-ward  with  great  spirit ; 
and  of  materials  and  labour  there  was  no  lack. 
The  chiefs  and  the  people,  indeed,  could  not,  like 
"  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  and  the  princes  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,"  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  contribute 
"  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  of  gold  five 
thousand  talents,  and  ten  thousand  drams  of  silver, 
or  of  brass,  or  of  iron,  or  of  precious  stone ;"  but 
"  they  rejoiced  for  that  they  offered  willingly"  the 
wealth  of  their  island,  and  the  work  of  their  hands. 
The  result  was,  that,  early  in  the  spring  of  1820, 
the  work  was  finished. 

As  the  erection  of  a  structure,  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  of  such  incalculable  importance,  formed  au  era 
in  the  history  of  the  Raiatean  mission,  and  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  character  of  the  devoted  man, 
to  whose  energy  and  genius  it  must  be  mainly 
ascribed,  a  concise  description  of  it  will  here  be 
given.  The  dimensions  of  the  whole  building 
were  191  feet  by  44;  but  as  a  part  of  it  wa-s  par- 
titioned oft"  for  a  court-house,  the  disproportion 
between  the  length  and  breadth  was  thus  reduced 
by  nearly  40  feet.  The  sides  were  formed,  and 
the  roof  supported  by  numerous  strong  pillars,  the 
intervening  spaces  being  wattled  and  plastered. 
Considerable  labour  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
interior,  which  was  floored  and  pewed  in  a  style 
far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  sanctuary  in  the 
South  Seas.  The  pulpit  and  the  reading-desk  were 
as  ornamental  as  the  missionaries  could  make  them, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  pro- 
vision was  now  made  for  au  evening  service.  Nor 
was  there  one  of  the  many  novelties  in  this  Poly- 
nesian cathedral,  which  created  so  strong  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  visitors,  as  the  chandeliere.  These 
were  the  turned  and  carved  Nvork  of  "  the  chief 
artificer,"  and  very  strikingly  did  they  display  his 
skill.  Their  only  fault  was  that,  for  a  time,  they 
drew  towards  thimselves the  eyes  and  minds,  which 
ought  to  have  been  fixed  upon  the  preacher  and 
his  message.  On  the  first  occasion  of  their  being 
used,  the  people,  as  they  entered  the  place,  were 
unalde  to  restrain  their  feelings.  But  most  of 
them  could  only  exclaim,  ^1  we  liiriltamte  e!  "O 
England.  O  I'-ngland."  Both  then  and  at  other 
times,  they  designated  England,  a  feiiiia  marau 
on;  "  the  land  wliose  customs  had  no  end." 

This  capacious  building  was  opened  for  Divine 
service  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1820,  wheu  more  than 
2400  persons  assembled  within  its  walls.     This 
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was  a  mcmoratik'  day  ;  but  that  which  followed 
was  only  second  to  it  in  importance.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  a  code  of  laws  was  given  to  Raiatea. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  prior  to  this,  the 
chiefs  had  made  an  incipient  movement  in  this 
direction ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  since  the 
siil>ject  first  occupied  their  attention,  their  con- 
sultations with  each  other,  and  with  their  mission- 
aries, had  been  earnest  and  frequent.  In  this 
way,  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  righteous 
government,  as  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
embodied  in  the  best  institutions  of  our  own  coun- 
try-, had  been  augmented ;  and  they  were  now  pre- 
pared, in  accordance  with  the  example  of  Tahiti 
and  Huahine,  to  decree  that  passion,  cupidity,  and 
caprice  should  be  no  longer  the  only  rule,  and  the 
ultimate  reason  of  their  judicial  proceedings ;  but 
that  henceforth  an  established  code  should  secure 
equally  to  all  their  property,  their  liberty,  and 
their  life. 

The  provisions  of  this  code  were  few  and  simple. 
Excepting  for  murder  aud  treason,  it  did  not  au- 
thorize capital  punishments.  Its  severest  penalty 
was  hard  labour  upon  the  roads  or  public  works, 
by  which  award  the  legislators  hoped  to  secure  the 
twofold  benefit  of  preventing  crime,  and  promoting 
civilization.  As,  however,  the  laws  of  Raiatea 
agree  in  their  main  features  with  those  previously 
adopted  in  Huahine,  and  which,  with  suitable  com- 
ments, will  be  found  in  the  Kev.  W.  Ellis's  valuable 
"  Researches,"  their  insertion  here  is  unnecessary. 

But  although  there  was  a  general  correspond- 
ence between  all  the  Polynesian  codes,  that  which 
was  now  introduced  into  Raiatea  possessed  one 
peculiarity :  it  gave  to  the  people  trial  by  jury. 
Subsequently,  this  safeguard  of  justice  and  liberty 
has  been  thrown  around  other  communities  in  the 
South  Seas ;  but  Raiatea  claims  the  honour  of  its 
introduction.  As,  however,  this  was  the  boldest 
innovation  yet  attempted,  and  more  calculated  than 
any  other  enactment  to  subvert  that  system  of 
despotic  rule,  which  for  ages  had  made  the  weak 
a  prey  for  the  strong,  the  preliminary  proceedings 
required,  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  more  than 
ordinary  prudence.  This  was  especially  necessary 
in  dealing  with  the  chiefs,  who,  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  had  deemed  their  lawless  prerogatives  na- 
tural rights,  and  who  were  not  unaware  that  the 
neAv  mode  of  jurisdiction  would  trans-fer  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  authority  from  themselves  to 
the  people.  But,  relying  upon  the  influence  they 
had  obtained,  and  having  convinced  the  most  pow- 
erful chiefs  that  the  general  good  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  change,  the  brethren  now  confidently 
moved  towards  their  object. 

Their  main  dependance,  however,  was  upon  one 
man — Tamatoa.  Had  he  been  hostile,  or  even 
neutral,  the  attempt  must  have  failed.  But,  hap- 
pily, this  intelligent  chief  threw  his  great  influence 
into  the  right  scale ;  and,  as  the  missionaries  be- 
lieved and  his  subsequent  conduct  proved,  from  an 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ment, and  with  the  deliberate  determination  hence- 
forth to  rule  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  This  act  of 
the  once  imperious  heathen  was  a  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  the  brethren,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of  society, 
but  also  in  consequence  of  the  marvellous  change 


it  discovered  in  the  character  of  one  wlio  had  been 
di'eaded,  not  only  as  a  despot,  but  as  a  deity,  and 
whose  insatiable  love  of  power  would,  a  short  time 
before,  have  urged  him  to  retain  every  prerogative 
with  the  most  jealous  tenacity,  and  to  resist  the 
very  smallest  innovation  even  unto  blood. 

The  new  code  was  publicly  adopted  on  the  I'ith 
of  May,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  chiefs  and 
people.  The  proceedings  of  the  day  were  marked 
by  great  simplicity,  and  were,  of  course,  free  from 
the  forms,  many  of  them  obsolete  and  unintelli- 
gible, which  often  encumber  and  mystify  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  transactions  of  more  advanced 
communities.  But  all  was  done  with  a  deliberation 
and  gravity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  proposed  laws  were  read  seriatim,  and 
each  of  them  was  separately  discussed.  Ample 
opportunity  was  aftbrded  to  any  one  present  to 
recommend,  or  object  to  the  several  clauses  in  the 
code ;  and  not  until  all  who  felt  disposed  to  speak 
had  delivered  their  sentiments,  was  the  determi- 
nation of  each  point  submitted  to  the  assembly. 
Their  decision  was  then  ascertained  by  the  holding 
up  of  the  hand ;  and  in  this  w-ay  all  the  proposed 
laws  were  adopted  with  perfect  unanimity.  On 
the  same  occasion,  the  principal  chiefs  of  Tahaa, 
Borabora,  and  Maupiti,  who  had  come  to  Raiatea 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  this  meeting,  and  that 
of  the  preceding  day,  gave  in  their  solemn  adhe- 
sion to  the  new  code,  and  publicly  pledged  them- 
selves to  make  it  the  basis  of  their  future  govern- 
ment. 

The  appointment  of  an  impartial  and  an  efficient 
executive  was  the  next  subject  upon  which  the 
missionaries  were  called  to  give  their  advice  :  and 
they  were  well  aware  that  general  respect  for  the 
new  laws,  and  the  success  of  this  important  move- 
ment, mainly  would  depend  upon  the  selection  of  a 
magistracy,  whose  wisdom  and  impartiality  would 
secure  the  confidence  of  all  classes.  But  where 
to  find,  or  how  to  select  such  officers,  was,  in  their 
circumstances,  no  easy  task.  On  some  accounts,  in 
this  infant  state  of  the  community,  it  might  have 
seemed  advisable  to  entrust  the  administration  of 
the  code  to  the  principal  chiefs,  as  some  compen- 
sation for  the  powers  of  which  it  had  deprived 
them ;  but  to  this  suggestion  it  was  objected  that 
those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  oppress,  were 
not  the  most  fit  to  govern.  At  length,  as,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  least  hazardous  experiment,  the 
brethren  resolved  to  throw  the  entire  responsibility 
of  election  upon  the  people  themselves.  They, 
accordingly,  recommended  them  to  choose  from 
any  class  of  the  community  which  could  supply 
the  most  suitable  men,  x)ne  supreme,  and  several 
subordinate  judges ;  at  the  same  time  expounding 
the  principles  upon  which  such  choice  should  be 
made.  This  advice  was  followed,  and  with  the 
best  results.  Pahi,  a  brother  of  Tamatoa,  and 
deemed  by  the  missionaries  the  most  suitable  man 
in  the  island  for  the  ofiice,  was  chosen  chief  judge. 

In  these  interesting  transactions  notliing  was 
done  except  with  the  free  and  full  concurrence  of 
the  natives ;  but  all  mui-t  perceive,  that  alone,  they 
would  never  have  originated  any  such  improve- 
ments in  their  social  and  political  condition. 
These,  therefore,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  mission- 
aries :    and,  however  parties  may  difler  in  their 
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judgment,  as  to  the  propriety  of  political  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  ministers  of  religion  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  society,  where  a  wide  dis- 
tinction is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  sacred 
and  the  civil,  none,  it  is  presumed,  can  question 
the  propriety  of  such  interference  by  the  devoted 
men  at  Kaiatea.  The  simple  facts  of  the  case  fur- 
nish their  own  justification.  lioth  the  change  i 
itself,  and  the  missionary  agency  which  produced 
it,  were  necessary,  not  merely  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  but  to  tlieir  success  as  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  free  spirit  of  the  gospel  which  they 
preached,  and  its  principles  of  justice  and  love, 
could  not  be  made  to  coalesce  with  the  despotic 
usages  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  oppressed  condition  of 
the  people.  The  missionaries  were  therefore  com- 
pelled, for  their  work's  sake,  to  interfere.  Nor 
was  this  interference  necessary  only  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  social  system.  For  some 
time  after  its  introtluction,  they  were  obliged  to 
watch  the  workings  of  their  well-constructed 
nuichinery,  to  sit  with  the  judges  on  the  judicial 
bench,  and  to  all'ord  the  inexperienced  executive 
the  benefit  of  their  counsels.  An  amusing  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  their  presence  occurred  at  the 
very  first  trial  by  jury.  The  evidence  against  the 
accused  partj'  had  been  heard,  together  with  his 
defence,  when  the  judge,  no  doubt  fully  satisfied  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  was  proceed- 
ing forthwith  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  in  com- 
plete oblivi(m  of  the  new  law,  and  of  the  twelve 
iionest  jurors  who  had  been  impanelled  to  try  him. 
But  though  on  this,  and  on  one  or  two  other  occa- 
sions, missionary  advice  and  superintendence  were 
requisite  at  first,  after  a  little  practice  all  parties 
understood  their  province,  and  became  orderly  in 
their  proceedings. 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  an  accused  person  was 
simple  and  prompt.  As  in  this  country,  an  in- 
forniatio«i  was  first  laid  against  him  before  a 
magistrate,  who  then  authorized  his  apprehension. 
As  soon  as  he  was  taken  into  custody  he  was  tied 
to  a  tree.  But  he  was  not  kept  long  in  this 
(liirancn,  for  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  king  (the 
latter  being  generally  present  on  these  occasions 
although  not  officially  engaged)  were  immediately 
summoned  to  the  court-house,  and  a  bell-man  went 
through  the  settlement  to  announce  the  pending 
trial,  and  to  invite  the  people  to  attend  it.  In 
about  an  hour  after  the  capture  the  proceedings 
commenced.  The  witnesses  were  then  examined, 
but  not  sworn.  No  oaths  were  administered  on 
any  occasion,  but  a  false  affirmation  was  severely 
punished.  If  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  the 
judge  then  read,  with  great  solemnity,  the  law 
relating  to  his  crime,  and  awarded  the  punishment, 
which  was  inflicted  immediately.  Thus,  a  man, 
if  guilty,  felt  at  once  the  supremacy  and  severity 
of  tiie  law;  but  if  innocent,  his  captivity  was  short, 
and  his  character  pi'omptly  cleared.  The  whole 
j)roceeding  was  nuirked  liy  its  wisdom  and  energy- 

During  this  year  Mr.  Williams  directed  his 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  which 
is  an  indigenous  growth  of  the  islands,  and  to 
other  plans  for  stimulating  the  industry  and  im- 
|)i()ving  the  condition  of  the  comnnmity  around 
liim.  But  this  part  of  his  proceedings  will  be  best 
ilescribed  by  himself. 


"  The  people,"  he  writes,  "  are  now  busily 
employed  in  the  erection  of  their  houses.  We 
frequently  go  round  from  house  to  house  and  note 
particularly  the  progress  they  are  making.  Those 
who  are  lazy  we  chide,  and,  of  course,  encourage 
others  who  have  been  industrious.  And  we  take 
care  not  to  let  them  know  when  we  are  coming ; 
for  if  they  did,  some  of  them  would  clean  out  their 
houses,  put  cloth  round  their  beds,  and  fresh  gi'ass 
on  the  floors  prior  to  our  arrival ;  but  as  we  wish 
to  catch  them  exactly  as  they  are,  we  go  in  our 
little  canoe  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  return  on  foot,  beginning  at  the  farther 
end  of  it.  It  is  however  soon  known,  and  the 
peo|)le  are  at  once  in  a  great  bustle  preparing  their 
hal)itations  for  our  inspection.  This,  however,  is 
a  useful  stimulus,  and  produces  good  eft'ects.  There 
are,  at  present,  between  fifty  and  sixty  houses  plas- 
tered and  plastering,  and  many  others  ready  for 
the  plaster,  which  is  considerably  more  than  in  all 
the  islands  beside  from  Tahiti  down  to  Maupiti. 
The  houses,  generally  ;•  peaking,  are  low  and  small, 
like  neat  little  cottages  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  they 
are  very  good,  and  do  the  natives  great  credit. 

"  We  have  lately  made  a  sugar-mill  with  three 
large  rollers  to  it  of  the  aito.  The  manual  labour 
was  done  principally  by  the  natives  My  part  was 
to  mark  out  the  work,  which  is  rather  comjilicated, 
and  to  turn  the  rollers.  This  was  rather  a  difficult 
job,  and  1  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  little 
ingemiity  ;  for  the  rollers  were  so  large  and  heavy, 
that  it  Mas  impossible  to  turn  them  with  a  foot  or 
wheel  lathe,  so  I  put  a  grindstone  handle  at  each 
end.  -with  two  men  to  turn  them ;  and  thus  we 
made  them  work  as  regularly  and  well  as  the  large 
concern  which  Mr.  Gyles  brought  out  to  Tahiti. 
As  soon  as  I  am  disengaged,  we  are  going  to  make 
water-works  to  it. 

"  We  now  do  but  little  of  the  laborious  part  of 
such  things.  The  natives  have  learned  to  work 
very  well  indeed,  and  some  of  them  can  saM',  and 
adge,  and  plane  better  than  I  can ;  but  any  part 
that  re(iuires  jiarticular  care,  or  in  which  great 
exactness  is  necessary,  snch  as  turning  spindles, 
rollers,  &,c.,  I  am  obliged  to  do  myself.  Perhaps 
you  will  wonder  how  we  can  do  such  things, 
having  never  before  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
think  that  a  person,  having  tolerably  good  mecha- 
nical genius,  and  a  book  that  will  give  him  general 
outlines  will  be  able  to  accomplish  almost  anything 
(not  extraordinarily  complicated)  that  he  sets  his 
mind  to.  We  are  going  to  attempt  a  large  clock 
and  wooden  smith's  bellows  almost  immediately. 
Our  various  little  works  of  this  kind,  our  boats  and 
our  houses,  have  given  the  natives  many  new  and 
important  ideas.  These  they  readily  receive  and 
act  upon,  and  it  is  with  delight  I  obsei^ve  them 
engaged  in  the  difl'erent  branches  of  carpentering, 
some  liox-making,  some  hedstead-niaking,  some 
making  very  lu-at  sofas  (which  we  have  lately 
taught  them)  with  turned  legs  and  looking  very 
respectable  indeed,  some,  again,  lime-burning,  some 
sawing,  some  boat-building,  some  working  at  the 
forge,  and  some  sugar-boiling;  while  the  women 
are  equally  busy  in  making  gowns,  phiiting  bark, 
and  working  neat  bonnets  — all  the  effect  of  the 
Gospel.  My  dear  wife  has  taught  numbers  to  work 
well.     Indeed  it  has  been    her  eniploymeut  ever 
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since  she  landed.  She  has  taught  them  to  make 
very  respectable  bonnets,  of  native  materials,  which 
the  ladies  in  England  would  not  despise. 

"  I  have  lately  taught  a  native  to  bind  books, 
which  he  can  now  do  very  well.  I  have  sent  you 
some  specimens  of  his  workmanship.  He  has  no 
machine  of  any  kind,  and  yet  he  binds  all  our 
Gospels,  &c.,  as  they  are  printed.  Many  other 
natives  are  learning;  but  this  man,  at  present, 
excels  them  all.  lie  is  clever,  and  we  think  of 
making  him  foreman  of  our  sugar-works.  We 
have  already  made  good  sugar,  a  small  sample  of 
which  I  send  to  the  Directors,  who  will  permit  you 
to  see  it.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  am 
going  to  turn  sugar  merchant.  All  Ave  are  doing 
is  done  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  and 
we  are  using  every  method  and  stimulus  in  our 
power  to  introduce  the  sugar  manufacture  among 
them,  as  it  will  be  to  them  a  staple  commodity." 

But  while  rapidly  advancing  in  the  knowledge 
of  useful  arts,  and  in  the  usages  of  well-ordered 
communities,  the  mental  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  people  was  no  less  obvious.  Tlie  schools 
were  regularly  conducted  by  the  missionaries ;  but 
as,  during  the  day,  the  people  were  busily  employed 
on  their  provision  grounds,  or  in  other  necessary 
labours,  the  time  of  instruction  for  the  adults  was 
from  six  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  "  Our 
schools,"  Mr.  Williams  states,  "  are  kept  up  with 
great  spirit.  Brother  Threlkeld  takes  the  children, 
and  I  the  adults.  He  has  lately  introduced  the 
Lancasterian  sj'stem,  which  pleases  the  children 
very  much.  I  catechize  the  adults  every  morning. 
From  one  to  two  hundred  of  them  can  read  fluently. 
It  is  very  pleasing,  indeed  affecting,  to  see  the 
poor  old  people,  some  gray-headed,  some  hump- 
backed, some  worn  down  with  age.  trudging  to  the 
school  every  morning  and  labouring  hard  at  their 
b,  a.  ha  ;  most  of  whom  would  have  l>een  hung  up 
as  sacrifices  in  the  maraes,  if  the  Lord  had  not 
had  mercy  upon  them,  and  sent  to  them  this 
'  blessed  gospel.' " 

The  foregoing  particulars  will  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  Mr.  Williams's  "  manner  of  life "  at 
this  early  stage  of  his  course.  But  his  personal 
and  missionary  history  during  this  period  would 
be  incomplete  without  the  facts  which  are  supplied 
by  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  his 
parents,  dated  Raiatea,  June  '24th,  1820: — "Since 
my  last,  we  have  had  to  sing  of  mercy  and  of  judg- 
ment. The  Lord  has  appeared  for  us  in  many 
instances,  and  as  often  as  I  think  of  the  singular 
deliverances  we  have  experienced,  I  desire  that 
gratitude  may  inspire  my  soul,  and  that  all  my 
powers  may  be  devoted  to  him  who  delivers  his 
servants  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  and  of  the 
bear.  Recently,  several  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  here  by  S(,me  of  the  natives  to  kindle  the 
flames  of  war ;  but  happily  Jesus,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  whose  mission  to  our  earth  was  a  mission  of 
peace,  and  whose  gospel  is  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  has  frustrated  these  endeavours,  and  brought 
their  wicked  counsels  to  nought. 

"  We  have  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  island  of 
Borabora,  which  lies  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
leeward  of  Raiatea.  The  natives  received  us  very 
gladly.  We  took  with  us  for  distribution  about  a 
hundred  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which 


we  have  lately  translated.  These  were  sought  with 
great  eagerness  ;  some  climbing  the  trees  in  order 
that  we  might  see  and  hear  them.  Both  the  chief's 
and  people  treated  us  with  every  mark  of  kindness 
and  respect.  Our  little  house  was  filled  from 
morning  until  night,  and  we  spent  all  our  time  in 
explaining  passages  of  Scripture,  and  answering 
their  questions  upon  almost  every  subject  you  can 
conceive  of  We  preached  to  them  every  day,  and 
opened  one  place  of  worship.  When  we  returned, 
to  save  us  six  or  seven  hours'  rowing,  the  natives 
carried  us  in  our  boat  across  an  island  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  from  their  shoulders 
launched  us  upon  the  main  ocean." 

But  while  Mr.  Williams  was  enjoying  the  affec- 
tion of  the  immense  majority  of  the  people,  there 
were  a  few  by  whom  his  person  and  proceedings 
were  watched  with  an  evil  eye.  This  will  surprise 
no  one  who  considers  his  success,  and  the  strength 
of  those  passions  and  propensities  against  the  free 
gratification  of  which  his  early  labours  had  raised 
such  formidable  barriers.  The  marvel,  indeed,  is 
not  that  a  few,  but  that  many  did  not  seek  his  lil'e. 
Contrasted  with  the  treatment  rec.-ived  by  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Tahiti,  Tongatabu,  New  Zealand  and 
the  Marquesas,  treatment  for  which  their  doctrine 
and  manner  of  life  may  fully  account,  the  peaceful 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Williams  were  most  remark- 
able. And  although  to  those  who  knew  the  man, 
his  gentleness,  kindness  and  familiarity,  and  to 
othei's  who  view  his  labours  of  love  solely  through 
the  medium  of  his  writings,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  one  so  worthy  of  nothing  but  esteem  could 
have  been  the  object  of  deadly  hate,  yet  it  will  not 
be  thought  so  when  the  previous  condition  and 
character  of  the  Raiateans  are  carefully  considered ; 
for  there  were  individuals  amongst  them  who  still 
hated  the  light,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  dis- 
closure : — 

"  Shortly  after  our  return  from  Borabora,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  by  which  we  were  much 
alarmed  and  grieved.  As  Mr.  Threlkeld  was 
preaching,  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  four  young  men, 
quite  intoxicated,  came  reeling  into  the  chapel. 
They  had  just  before  broken  open  Mr.  Orsmond's 
house,  rifled  his  chests,  and  drank  all  the  spirits 
they  could  find ;  Mr.  O.  being  in  the  colony,  and 
his  servants  at  the  place  of  worship.  As  it  was  the 
Sabbath,  the  chiefs  came  to  our  house  immediately 
after  the  service,  and  asked  us  whether  they  might 
bind  them  ;  and  as  these  people,  when  intoxicated, 
are  dreadfully  mischievous,  we  advised  them  to  do 
so.  At  that  time  I  had  a  very  active,  hard  work- 
ing little  man,  whom  we  called  Jem.  We  thought 
he  had  behaved  very  strangely  during  the  day,  but 
we  had  no  suspicion  of  any  evil  intention,  iTutil  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  when  he  called  me  out, 
and  disclosed  the  designs  of  these  wicked  men. 
Upon  further  investigation,  we  found  that  we  had 
been  placed  in  a  very  critical  and  alarming  posi- 
tion, and  that  a  plan  had  long  been  formed,  of 
which  Jem  was  privy,  and  to  which  probably  he 
was  a  party  for  robbing  my  house,  and  murdering 
me  and  the  chiefs.  Jem  says  he  told  them  that 
they  might  go  by  themselves  if  they  chose,  but  he 
would  not  show  them  anything,  for  I  was  a  good 
master,  and  behaved  kindly  to  him.  It  was  sin- 
gular, as  there  was  a  rumour  of  war,  that  we  took 
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this  man  to  sleep  in  the  house  and  keep  watch ; 
and,  though  we  heard  him  go  in  and  out,  and  walk 
about  the  house  very  much  during  the  night,  we 
did  not  entertain  the  least  suspicion  of  danger. 
When  the  plan  was  ripe  for  execution,  two  of  the 
conspirators  came  to  our  house  while  we  were  at 
dinner,  and  sought  admittance  ;  but,  providentially, 
(he  door  was  locked.  They  were  very  urgent  to 
be  allowed  to  enter,  and  spoke  insultingly  to  the 
servants  because  they  did  not  open  the  door,  and 
my  wife,  annoyed  by  their  conduct,  said  to  me, 
'  Why  don't  you  get  up  and  send  those  people 
away  ? '  and,  in  general,  I  should  certainly  not 
have  hesitated.  Whether,  however,  I  was  reading 
or  thinking,  I  don't  know,  but,  instead  of  rising 
from  my  seat,  I  merely  called  to  the  people  in  the 
kitchen  to  know  who  was  at  the  door,  and  to  tell 
them  not  to  open  it  on  account  of  their  obstinacy. 
Upon  hearing  this  they  both  went  away.  As  it 
was  affirmed  that  they  came  with  a  murderous 
purpose.  I  was  thus  providentially  preserved.  Just 
before  this,  another  plan*  had  been  laid  to  murder 
me  and  seize  my  boat  whilst  on  my  way  to  Tahaa, 
where  I  had  opened  a  chapel,  which  1  visited  as 
often  as  I  could.  But  their  hand  was  holden,  and 
their  counsel  brought  to  nothing,  by  that  gracious 
Providence  whose  '  eye  is  upon  the  righteous.'  Do 
not  let  these  things  make  you  anxious  on  our 
account.  W^e  must  expect  that  the  strong  man 
armed  will  not  yield  up  his  ancient  and  large  pos- 
sessions without  a  struggle,  and  such  occurrences 
only  supply  additional  proof  that  his  territories  are 
in  danger,  and  his  strongholds  nearly  overthrown. 
Let  us  remember  that  Christ's  kingdom  must  rise, 
and  Satan's  kingdom  must  fall,  and  Jesus,  we  may 
be  assured,  will  protect  those  who  are  faithful  in 
his  cause." 

Mrs.  Williams  was  much  alarmed  by  these  dis- 
coveries, and,  shortly  afterwards,  was  prematurely 
delivered  of  her  second  child.  "  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,"  Mr.  W.  writes,  "our  joy  was  turned 
into  mourning,  at  the  dear  babe's  unexpected 
death.  My  dear  wife  herself  was  extremely  ill  for 
three  weeks  after  her  confinement,  and  I  was  much 
afraid  that  I  should  have  lost  her ;  but  through  the 
kind  and  constant  attention  of  my  respected  brother 
Threlkeld,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God,  she  is  now 
recovered." 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  new  chapel  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Raiatean  Auxiliary 
Missionary  Society  was  held  there.  The  contri- 
butions for  the  year  were  eleven  thousand  bamboos 
of  cocoa-nut  oil.  which,  after  deducting  freight  and 
exf)enscs,  were  worth  to  the  'Society  nearly  .500/. 
This  munificent  offering  to  the  missionary  cause 
was  perfectly  spontaneous ;  and  it  was  most  sur- 
prising, when  the  circumstances  of  the  people  are 
considered,  as  the  year  ending  May,  1820,  had  been 
to  tliem  a  year  of  unprecedented  toil  and  outlay  in 
the  erection  of  the  chapel,  and  the  completion  of 
the  settlement.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  mis- 
sionary subscription  list  must  not  be  taken  as  a  safe 
gauge  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the  Raiateans. 
Many  of  them,  there  was  reason  to  fear,  were 
induced  to  contribute  by  vanity,  and  emulation, 
and  self-righteousness.  But  some  were  actuated  by 
better  principles.  As  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  Wil- 
*  Vide  Missionary  Enterprises,  page  128. 


Hams  transmitted  to  his  friends  the  native  speeches 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting ;  and  the  following 
short  selections  will  convey  a  general  idea,  and 
supply  some  further  indications  of  the  beneficial 
influence  of  missionary  labours. 

After  Pahi,  the  secretary,  had  read  the  report,  he 
said, 

"  My  heart  was  rejoiced  while  I  was  reading  the 
report.  A  thousand  bamboos  from  one  district ! 
Fourteen  hundred  from  another !  Well  done,  my 
friends !  Let  us  not  be  weary,  or  lazy,  but  let  us 
double  our  diligence.  We  are  constantly  praying, 
'  Let  thy  word  grow ;'  but  if  we  do  not  use  the 
means,  how  can  the  word  grow  ?  What  would  you 
think  of  a  man  whose  canoe  was  fast  on  the  beach, 
and  who  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  to  God  that 
his  canoe  might  reach  the  sea?  Would  you  not 
call  him  a  foolish  man,  and  desire  him  to  stand  up 
and  drag  his  canoe  ?  And  shall  not  we  act  as 
foolish  a  part,  if  we  pray,  and  do  not  use  the  means 
for  making  the  word  of  God  to  grow.  Prayer  and 
the  means  must  go  together,  and  then  we  may  ex- 
pect that  all  will  know  the  word  of  God." 

Fenuapeho,  the  president  of  the  Tahaa  Society, 
said, 

"  You  have  given  your  property.  Perhaps  some 
of  you  gave  it  from  custom,  and  some  of  you 
grudgingly,  and,  if  so,  God  will  not  be  pleased ; 
but,  if  you  gave  it  with  your  hearts,  you  may  pray 
with  propriety  that  God  would  not  take  away  your 
teachers,  and  that  he  will  send  his  word  to  every 
land." 

To  this  another  added  that, 

"  A  Utile  property  given,  irilh  the  heart,  becomes 
big  property  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Tairo  said, 

"  Let  us  now  hold  fast  the  word  of  God,  and  die 
with  it  in  our  hands." 

"  My  friends,"  added  another,  "  let  us  all  rejoice 
together.  We  have  become  one  great  family  this 
day.  Hitherto  we  have  lived  as  strangers,  and 
with  evil  dispositions  towards  each  other,  and  we 
are  reduced  to  a  very  few  by  regarding  Satan's 
parau  (word  or  customs);  but  now  we  are  men. 
God  saw  the  great  crookedness  of  this  land,  and 
sent  his  word  to  make  it  straight.  He  saw  the 
great  ruggedness  of  this  laud,  and  sent  his  word  to 
make  it  smooth.  Oh  !  those  who  have  died  cannot 
now  partake  of  our  joys.  Let  us  rejoice,  and  be 
diligent." 

A  chief,  named  Padn,  began  his  address  by  say- 
ing, that  formerly  the  place  on  which  they  stood 
was  sacred,  and  not  a  person  dared  to  venture  upon 
it;  but  that  now,  those  foolish  customs  had  fallen, 
and  they  were  all  assembled  there  to  serve  Jehovah, 
adding, 

"  When  evil  grows  in  any  place,  (alluding  to  a 
district  in  which  some  persons  had  been  disposed 
to  war,)  let  us  not  take  the  spear  and  the  gun,  but 
let  us  quench  the  evil  with  the  light  of  God's  Mord." 

"  Angels,"  said  Uaeva,  "  are  rejoicing  at  our 
meeting  to-day ;  and  the  ministers  in  England, 
with  the  good  people  there,  will  rejoice  when  they 
hear  of  our  meeting  this  day.  But  let  us  not  think 
that  giving  our  property  will  save  our  souls. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  salvation,  and  but  one 
Saviour,  Christ  Jesus." 

Tamatoa's  truly  native  speech  on  this  occasion 
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deeply  interested  Mr.  Williams,  and  will  be  found 
in  his  own  published  narrative.*  But  all  the  sen- 
timents expressed  on  this  occasion  evinced  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  people.  Their  speeches 
were  not  the  mere  empty  echoes  of  his  words,  but 
the  declaration  of  convictions  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  independent  exercise  of  their  own 
minds.  Had  there  been  no  other  proof  of  this,  the 
truly  native  and  original  methods  of  expression 
and  illustration  would  have  shown  that  the  thoughts 
thus  embodied  were  their  own.  But  it  was  not 
from  solitary  addresses  that  Mr.  Williams  estimated 
the  progress  of  the  people.  Numerous  other  signs 
proved  that  that  "  word  which  giveth  understand- 
ing to  the  simple"  had  now  found  an  entrance  into 
many  of  their  minds.  Having,  from  the  com- 
mencement, succeeded  in  awakening  their  attention 
to  the  Divine  message,  its  power  to  supplant  the 
gross  and  abominable  superstitions  which  had  pre- 
viously degraded  them  was  becoming  every  day 
more  obvious,  while  their  conduct  to  the  missiona- 
ries supplied  pleasing  indication  that  they  appre- 
ciated their  motives,  and  highly  esteemed  their 
labours. 

The  eventful  month  (May,  1820)  during  which 
the  chapel  was  opened,  the  laws  established,  and  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Auxiliary  held, 
was  closed  and  crowned  by  the  first  administration 
in  the  island  of  Christian  baptism.  This  took 
place  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  May,  on  which  occa- 
sion many  parents,  including  some  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  with  their  households,  altogether  seventy 
individuals,  received  the  initiatory  rite.  "  The 
candidates,"  Mr.  Williams  writes,  "  were  seated  in 
front  of  the  pulpit.  I  preached  in  the  morning, 
and  brother  Threlkeld  in  the  afternoon.  Great 
attention  and  apparent  seriousness  pervaded  the 
assembly,  while  we  were  addressing  the  people,  and 
administering  the  ordinance.  The  adults  retained 
their  native  names,  when  these  were  not  improper ; 
but  new  names,  principally  Scripture  names,  were 
given  to  the  children.  The  principles  upon  which 
we  baptized  them  are  those  stated  by  Mr.  Greatheed 
in  his  letter  on  external  religious  institutions.  We 
admit  all  who  appear  cordially  to  receive  the 
Gospel,  who  regularly  attend  Divine  ordinances, 
and  in  whose  conduct  there  is  nothing  immoral." 

The  preceding  details  may  naturally  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Williams  at  this  time 
must  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  both  with  the 
sphere  and  the  success  of  his  labours.  But,  sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem,  this  was  not  his  feeling. 
On  the  contrary,  he  considered  his  toil  hitherto 
comparatively  unproductive,  and  the  limits  by 
which  he  was  confined  much  too  niirrow.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  soul  was  too  large  for  his  station. 
He  longed,  with  a  desire  which  almost  amounted 
to  impatience,  to  effect  far  more  for  God  and  the 
heathen  than  could  be  effected  at  Raiatea.  This 
imsettled  him.  He  felt  shackled,  and,  for  a 
moment,  he  strove  to  burst  his  bonds  asimder. 
Like  his  Divine  Master,  he  loved  the  whole  world, 
and  he  longed  to  exert  his  influence  over  a  field 
more  commensurate  with  his  benevolent  desires. 
Impelled  by  these  motives,  he  requested  the  Direc- 
tors to  remove  him.  Indeed,  he  had  well-nigh 
departed  without  awaiting  their  concurrence.  But 
*  Vide  Missionary  Enterprises,  page  229. 


his  State  of  mind  at  this  time  will  be  best  learned 
from  the  subjoined  extracts  from  a  letter  to  the 
Directors,  which  beiu-s  date  July  7,  1820;  and, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  estimate  which 
Mr.  Williams  had  formed  of  his  previous  engage- 
ments, or  of  the  propriety  of  his  request,  all  will 
admire  the  noble  zeal  and  Christian  philanthropy 
which  breathe  and  burn  in  the  following  passages. 

"  Brethren,  I  have  given  myself  wholly  to  the 
Lord,  and  desire  to  spend  my  entire  life  in  his 
service.  I  have  not  another  desire  in  my  soul,  but 
to  live  and  to  die  in  the  work  of  my  Saviour.  But 
I  regret  that  I  ever  came  to  these  islands ;  and  now 
earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  consider  seriously, 
and  with  an  unbiassed  judgment,  the  request  which, 
for  the  reasons  subjoined,  I  am  about  to  make.  I 
request,  then,  a  removal,  and  the  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  do  so  are  the  following : — 

"  In  the  first  place — the  small  population  of  this 
island,  and  the  comparatively  lazy  life  I  am  now 
living.  I  read  in  your  publications  of  the  thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands,  yea  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  crying,  '  Come  over  and  help  us  ;'  whilst, 
here,  from  the  local  situation  and  circumstances  of 
these  islands,  there  must  of  necessity  be  two  or 
three  families  at  every  station,  and  in  an  entirely 
imcivilized  country  even  more  would  be  desirable. 
Now,  in  these  islands,  our  settlements,  generally 
speaking,  consist  of  from  600  to  1000  persons,  and 
our  congregations  about  the  same ;  and  there  are  at 
Huahine  three  missionaries,  and  three  at  Raiatea. 
But  you  may  say,  '  Why  not  go  to  another  part  of 
the  island?'  And  my  reply  is,  that  there  is  not 
another  part,  where  we  could  raise  a  congregation 
of  twenty  persons.  They  live  in  a  straggling 
manner,  very  inconvenient  for  itinerating  labours ; 
three  or  four  families  in  one  bay,  and  another  little 
group  five  or  six  miles  fiirther  on ;  and  we  informed 
you,  in  a  former  letter,  that  we  had  collected  nearly 
all  the  people  of  the  island  around  us.  Neither  is 
the  population  likely  to  increase  much,  for  the 
deaths  every  year  more  than  keep  pace  with  the 
births.  About  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the 
influenza  prevails  through  the  islands,  and  carries 
off  the  natives  very  rapidly.  Last  April,  we  buried 
three  or  four  daily,  for  many  days  in  succession. 
Such  a  scene  of  mortality  I  had  never  witnessed. 
It  was  much  more  severe  this  year  than  last  I 
have  stood  during  several  days  in  succession,  and 
addressed  the  people  between  three  and  four  open 
graves. 

"  I  have  been  reading  your  review  of  Mr.  Newell's 
little  work,  in  which  he  computes  that,  if  30,000 
missionaries  were  sent  out,  it  would  only  be  one 
missionary  to  about  10,000  or  12,000  at  most ;  and 
when  I  read  these  accounts,  my  spirit,  as  it  were, 
leaves  my  body  in  idleness  (or  almost  so)  in  Raiatea, 
and  is  flying  amongst  one  tribe  of  thousands,  and 
another  tribe  of  millions,  witnessing  their  awful 
state  of  ignorance,  and  telling  them,  in  imagination, 
of  a  Saviour's  dying  love.  But  after  this  imaginary- 
range,  my  soul  returns  dejected  to  her  solitary  work 
in  Raiatea.  I  had  conceived  a  notion,  and  1  think 
I  saw  it  in  some  of  your  publications,  that  there 
were  34,000  inhabitants  on  these  islands,  and  this 
idea  alone  influenced  me  in  coming  to  the  leeward 
group,  and  separating  from  my  much-esteemed 
brethren,  Piatt,  Bourne,  and  Darling,  with  whom 
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I  came  from  England.  I  found  this,  and  so  did  my 
dear  wife,  a  great  trial,  for  I  am  happy  to  say  that, 
both  between  our  wives  and  ourselves,  there  has  ever 
existed,  and  still  exists  a  very  strong  attachment. 
But  as  I  understood  there  were  only  5000  or  (iOOO  in- 
habitants in  Tahiti,  with  eight  or  nine  missionaries, 
I  naturally  expected  to  find  about  28,000  persons  in 
the  six  leeward  islands,  and  was  quite  angry  with 
my  brethren,  Piatt,  &c.,  for  staying  to  windward, 
when  there  were  so  many  missionaries  to  so  few 
people.  But  behold !  after  two  years'  travelling 
about  in  these  leeward  islands,  I  am  concerned  to 
say  that  I  can  find  not  more,  or  very  few  more 
than  about  4uo()  inhabitants.  I  know  that  one  soul 
is  of  infinite  value.  But  how  does  the  merehant 
act  who  goes  in  search  of  goodly  pearls  ?  Supposing 
that  he  knows  where  there  is  one  pearl,  which 
would  pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  searching  and 
procuring  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  another  spot, 
were  there  were  thousands  of  equal  value,  to  which 
place  would  he  direct  his  way  ?  Of  course  to  the 
latter.  Let  us  not,  then,  act  a  more  inconsiderate 
part  than  those  who  seek  after  earthly  riches. 

"  Another  reason  for  which  I  most  sincerely  re- 
quest a  removal  to  some  other  station  is,  that  here 
there  is  no  prospect  whatever  of  our  dear  children 
becoming  useful  members  of  the  churcli,  and  of 
society.  In  another  part  of  the  world,  the  children 
of  missionaries  might  be  employed  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  or  in  some  other  honour- 
able and  useful  engagement.  There  are  many 
places  where  there  is  abundance  of  work  for  mis- 
sionaries, and  where  their  children,  too,  may  be 
employed  for  ages  to  come  in  the  same  work,  while 
such  as  were  not  fitted  for  missionary  labours  may 
become  useful  members  of  civil  society  To  such 
a  place  I  would  go  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness, 
and  with  a  determination  never  to  stir  from  thence, 
till  God,  by  his  last  messenger,  should  call  me  to 
himself* 

"  My  mind,  with  that  of  my  dear  wife,  has  lately 
been  exercised  with  a  severe  trial,  having  lost  our 
last  babe;  and  no  doubt  I  should  have  lost  my  dear 
wife  also,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  assiduity  and 
skill  of  my  respected  brother  Threlkeld.  We  have 
now  but  one  child,  and  this  also  is  a  reason  why  at 
present,  and  with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  we 
could  remove,  and  why  I  request  your  decisive 
answer  by  the  earliest  opportunity. 

"  I  have  another  reason  for  this.  I  have  now 
youth  in  my  favour,  being  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  but  that  I  might 
soon  acquire  a  new  language,  as,  without  knowing 
a  word  of  this  ere  I  arrived,  I  preached  in  it  before 
I  had  been  eleven  months  in  the  island,  six  of 
which  I  was  daily  employed  at  the  forge,  and  the 
other  five  removing  from  Eimeo  to  Huahine,  and 
fmm  Huahine  to  Raiatea.  This  encourages  me  to 
hope  that  the  acquisition  of  any  language  would 
not,  at  present,  be  a  great  difficulty  ;  but  should  I 
remain  here  until  the  age  of  thirty  or  upwards, 
and  then  remove,  I  should  not  possess  the  aptitude  I 
now  possess,  and  the  attainment  would  form  a 
serious  obstacle. 

"  I  humbly  submit  to  you  these  reasons  as  the 
ground  upon  wiruh  I  recpiest  a  removal  to  another 
station,  and  I'litreat  a  decisive  answer  by  the  very 
next  opportunity  you   have  of  sending.     I  wish  to 


do  nothing  rashly.  I  make  it  a  matter  of  constant 
prayer  to  God  that  he  would  lead  and  guide  me  in 
the  way  wherein  he  would  have  me  to  go.  I  de- 
sire still  to  acknowledge  him  in  all  my  ways,  be- 
lieving that  he  who  has  hitherto  directed,  will  con- 
tinue to  direct  my  steps.  Should  a  vessel  touch 
here  on  her  way  to  England,  and  you  should  un- 
expectedly see  me  in  the  missionary  rooms,  with 
what  reception  should  I  meet?  I  think  that  some 
of  the  Directors  would  rejoice ;  but  those  few  w  ho 
are  so  enthusiastically  fond  of  these  barren  moun- 
tains would  of  cimrse  be  displeased,  and  perhaps 
ready  to  allege  that  .some  unchristian  principle  was 
the  ground  of  my  conduct.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
brethren,  I  am  not  determined  that  I  shall  not 
venture,  should  the  opportunity  ofi'er,  and,  after 
mature  deliberation  and  prayer,  I  deem  it  the  path 
of  duty.  And  should  your  united  opinion  be 
against  me,  I  must  beg  you  will  exercise  your 
clemency  and  Christian  kindness  to  one  who  as- 
sures you,  that  he  is  influenced  by  no  other  motive 
whatever  than  an  earnest  desire  of  being  more  ex- 
tensively useful  in  the  cause  of  our  common  Re- 
deemer." 

Whether  Mr.  Williams  would  not  have  acted 
unwisely,  and  in  violation  of  engagements  which 
he  was  bound  to  respect,  had  he,  for  the  reasons 
specified,  precipitately  relinquished  his  post,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Directors,  is  a  question  which 
scarcely  admits  of  dispute.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  the 
sphere  of  his  labour,  and  of  his  own  usefulness  in 
it,  was  much  below  the  truth.  But  whilst  few 
would  have  justified  his  hastj'  abandonment  of  a 
people  amongst  whom  there  appeared  so  many  in- 
dications of  the  Divine  presence  and  approval,  all 
must  admire  the  ingenuous  simplicity,  manly  frank- 
ness, and  glowing  zeal  which  characterize  his  re- 
quest, and  the  communication  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed. While,  therefore,  we  may  demur  to  his 
conclusion,  without  altogether  denying  the  general 
force  of  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  sustained,  we 
must  commend  the  holy  impulse  under  which  he 
acted,  and  the  godly  sincerity  which  guided  his 
pen. 

Five  months  only  had  passed  after  Mr.  Williams's 
C(miplaiut  of  insufficient  employment,  when  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Orsmoud  to  Borabora,  Avho,  w  ith 
some  interruptions,  had  resided  at  Raiatea  until  the 
close  of  1820,  devolved  the  duties  of  the  mission 
ujjou  Messrs.  Threlkeld  and  Williams,  and  the 
latter  had,  therefore,  less  reason  than  l)cli)re  to 
lament  his  "  lazy  life.'" 

This  addition  to  his  labours,  and  the  signs  of 
prosperity  which  surrounded  him,  appear  to  have 
changed  his  feelings,  and  to  have  fully  reconciled 
him  to  his  circumstances.  And  well  they  might ; 
for  the  settlement,  at  the  conunencement  of  1821, 
presented  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind  a  spectacle 
of  surpassing  interest.  The  schools  and  the  house 
of  God  were  diligently  attended;  the  people  were 
making  rapid  advances  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  there  were  now  some  upon  whose  renovated 
characters  the  missionaries  could  trace  the  impress 
of  the  Divine  image.  But  while  old  plans  were 
carefully  worked,  the  brethren,  not  satisfied  with 
these  alone,  were  continually  bringing  into  o])era- 
tion  new  methods  of  improvement.     One  of  these, 
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ami  it  ]ir()vo(l  most  important,  was  a  pi'viodical 
mootiiiij,-  for  public  conroiviK'e  on  the  best  methods 
of  cultivating  the  mind,  keeping  the  heart,  and 
promoting  general  prosperity. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  first  of 
these  conferences  was  conducted,  and  witli  a  view 
to  give  additional  encouragement  to  education,  the 
school  children  were  publicly  examined,  addressed 
and  rewarded,  and  tlien  conducted  to  an  island, 
about  sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  which  had  been  raised  by  their  own 
hands.  Here  a  suitable  dinner  had  been  prepared 
for  thcni,  and  the  remainder  of  the  happy  day  was 
occu])ie(l  with  speeches,  singing,  and  supplication. 

"  LJnder  any  circumstances,"  observes  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, "  the  sight  of  ."500  children  taught  to  read  the 
word  of  (iod  would  have  been  a  deeply  interesting 
spectacle ;  but  how  much  more  in  circumstances 
like  ours.  For  while  gazing  upon  them,  we  could 
not  hut  recollect  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  blessed 
Gospel,  the  greater  part  of  them  would  have  been 
nmrdered  ere  they  had  breathed  the  vital  air,  by 
the  merciless  hands  of  those  who  gave  them  birth. 
Most  women  above  thirty  years  of  age  have  been 
guilty  of  this  horrible  crime.  I  know  a  woman, 
poor  creature,  she  is  now  on  her  death-bed,  who  has 
had  lifteen  children,  every  one  of  which  became 
victims  of  her  cruelty  as  soon  as  they  were  born. 
Happily  for  her,  she  is  now  the  subject  of  true  re- 
jH'ntance.  She  was  amongst  the  first  we  baptized  ; 
and  since  that  time  she  has  maintained  great  con- 
sistency of  conduct  and  love  for  spiritual  things. 
Although  her  afflictions  are  complicated  and  her 
sufterings  severe,  she  told  me  that  she  dare  not 
murmur,  because  the  goodness  of  God  has  been  so 
very  great  in  sparing  her  to  hear  of  Jesus.  '  Now,' 
she  said,  '  she  did  not  fear  death ;  for,  although  her 
sins  were  very  great,  she  trusted  in  Jesus,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  loved  her.'  " 

Of  Mr.  Williams  as  a  preacher  in  the  native 
tongue,  nothing  is  known,  except  from  the  testimony 
of  his  brethren  and  the  results  of  his  labours.  The 
hearers  in  the  South  Seas,  like  those  of  Pritain, 
have,  their  favourite  preachers ;  and,  although  they 
do  not  turn  their  ears  from  the  truth,  even  wheii 
its  utterance  or  illustration  is  not  exactly  to  their 
taste,  and  are  never  guilty  of  the  extreme  fastidious- 
ness and  morbid  sensibility  which  are  frequently 
found  elsewhere,  they  nevertheless  evince  a  pre- 
ference. The  fact  is,  that  human  nature  is  the 
same  under  all  skies,  and  the  laws  of  the  mind 
remain  unaffected  by  the  colour  of  the  skin.  Hence 
those  points  in  thought  and  style,  those  just  senti- 
ments and  solid  reasons,  those  familiar  illustrations 
and  graphic  delineations,  those  bursts  of  passion  and 
appeals  to  the  heart ;  the  soft,  the  bold,  the  forcible, 
the  true,  the  tender,  which  amongst  civilized  men 
make  their  way  to  the  understanding  and  the  affec- 
tions, exert  a  similar  power  whenever  the  mind  is 
fairly  brought  within  their  reach.  Now,  in  some 
of  these  methods  of  arresting  and  impressing  an 
audience  Mr.  Williams  excelled.  His  sermons  were 
ingenious,  pointed,  and  replete  with  facts  and  illus- 
trations, the  truth  and  value  of  which  the  natives 
could  readily  appreciate.  They  were  also  warm 
both  in  sentiment  and  delivery,  and  very  idiomatic 
in  style.  For  these  reasons  he  was  decidedly  and 
universally  popular.     The  writer  was  assured  by 


Mr.  Pritchard,  that  whenever  he  preached  atTaluti, 
and  he  was  often  asked  to  do  so  on  special  occa- 
sions, his  name  was  sure  to  attract  a  large  audience. 

Mr.  Williams's  early  ministrations  at  Uaiatea 
were  necessarily  restricted  within  those  limits, 
which  the  people  of  his  charge,  as  yet  but  "  babes 
in  knowledge,"  were  "  able  to  bear."  Put  he  did 
not  confine  his  pulpit  exercises  to  first  principles. 
As  far  as  possible,  he  endeavoured  to  "  lead  on" 
his  Hock  towards  a  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  to  sustain  and  reward  their 
attention  both  by  the  solidity  and  the  variety  of 
his  discourses.  At  a  period  in  their  mental  history, 
when  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  IJaiateans 
could  only  receive  the  elenu-nts  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  the  missionaries  found  that  they  could  pro- 
fitably bring  out  of  the  treasury  things  "new"  as 
well  as  "  old" ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  unpre- 
pared and  declamatory  iterations  of  common  places, 
Mr.  Williams  "  gave  himself  to  study,"  and  "  sought 
out  acceptable  words."  During  this  year  he 
preached  two  series  of  sermons ;  one  on  the  Old 
Testament  types,  and  the  other  on  the  epistles  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  And  his  care  and 
labour  Avere  amply  repaid  by  the  interest  and  im- 
provement of  the  people.  At  the  same  period  his 
time  was  much  engrossed  in  translating  different 
books  of  Scripture.  But  the  following  extracts  will 
show  that  the  claims  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  press 
did  not  abstract  his  attention-  from  the  careful  su- 
perintendance  of  the  settlement  and  the  spiritual 
condition  of  its  several  families : — 

"  May  1 .5th,  1821.  This  day  we  paid  our  general 
visit  to  the  houses  of  the  baptized.  Those  who  are 
diligent  meet  with  our  encouragement  and  praise. 
We  point  out  the  advantages  they  derive  from  fol- 
lowing our  advice,  and  they  begin  to  be  convinced 
that  we  seek  not  theirs  but  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  indolence  and  negligence  meet  with  a  severe 
rebuke.  None  escape  our  notice  or  pass  without 
suitable  animadversion ;  for,  at  a  separate  and  spe- 
cial meeting,  we  afterwards  read  over  the  names  of 
the  owners  of  the  houses  we  visited,  together  with 
the  remarks  we  made  on  the  spot,  which  fails  not 
to  stir  them  up  to  activity.  This  practice  has  been 
productive  of  good  effects.  Our  meetings  with  this 
class  afford  us  much  pleasure  from  the  animated 
addresses  which  the  natives  sometimes  deliver.  On 
such  occasions  we  gladly  sit  in  silence  to  hear  their 
native  eloquence,  and  frequently  feel  our  affections 
stirred  by  their  simple  and  artless  declamatitm." 

We  have  marked  the  feelings  with  which  Mr. 
Williams  surveyed  his  sphere  of  labour,  and  the 
ardour  with  which  he  longed  to  burst  forth  from 
Paiatea  upon  a  wider  field.  And  He  who  has  pro- 
mised to  fulfil  the  desire  of  those  that  fear  him,  did 
not  long  withhold  his  servant  from  the  honour 
which  he  sought ;  for  scarcely  a  year  had  elapsed, 
after  he  had  requested  a  removal,  when  the  pros- 
pect of  additional  occupation  and  fivr-extended  use- 
fulness was  most  unexpectedly  opened  before  him, 
and  he  found  himself  suddenly  introduced  by 
Divine  Providence  into  that  career  of  evangelical 
enterprise,  for  which  he  was  so  pre-eminently 
qualified,  and  in  wliich  he  realized  such  signal 
success.  From  this  time  he  viewed  Uaiatea  as  no 
longer  the  circle,  but  merely  the  centre,  of  his 
labours.     This  reconciled  him  to  his  station,  and 
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set  his  anxieties  at  rest.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  ' 
change  thus  produced  in  his  feelings,  that  in  a  letter 
to  the  Directors,  written  shortly  afterwards,  he  fully 
revokes  his  pi'evious  request.  "  We  have  now,"  lie 
says,  "  no  desire  to  leave ;  and,  as  our  station  is 
assuming  rather  an  unexpected  importance,  I  am 
resolved  to  stay,  unless  compelled  to  abandon  it." 

The  event  which  caused  this  revolution  in  Mr. 
Wiliiams'.s  mind  was  the  arrival  at  Raiatea  of 
Anuru,  a  chief  of  Rmnitu,  wlio,  with  tliirty  of  his 
people,  had  fled  from  his  island  to  escape  a  deso- 
lating pestilence  then  raging  there,  and  had  been 
most  mercifully  directed  to  the  shores  of  Raiatea. 
The  readers  of  the  "  Missionary  Enterprises"  will 
readily  I'ecal  the  interesting  details  of  this  visit. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  after  spending  three 
months  at  Raiatea,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
the  chief  returned  to  his  island,  accompanied  by  his 
own  people,  some  Raiatcans  and  two  native  teachers, 
the  "  light  in  his  hand,"  without  which  he  refused 
to  revisit  his  dark  land.  It  will  also  be  recollected 
that,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  Raiatcans  returned  in 
triumph,  bearing  with  them  "  the  gods  many"  of 
Rurutu. 

This  speedy  and  complete  success  revolutionized 
Mr.  Williams's  views  of  his  own  position.  He  saw 
in  it  a  providential  intimati(m  of  the  course  to 
which  he  was  now  called,  and  surveyed  the  rejected 
idols  of  Rurutu  as  the  sure  pledges  of  future 
triumphs.  It  is,  indeed,  diliicult  to  estimate  the 
full  effect  of  this  occurrence  upon  his  subsequent 
historj-,  but  it  was  very  great,  and  not  unlike  the 
intluence  exerted  upon  an  army  by  a  successful, 
though,  perhajjs,  in  itself  an  insignificant  rencontre 
with  the  enemy  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign.  It 
gave  him  the  prestige  of  victory.  From  this  time, 
liis  thoughts  were  more  than  ever  drawn  off  from 
the  scenes  which  surrounded  him,  to  dark  and 
distant  Umds.  In  the  full  confidence  of  being  able 
to  win  them  for  Christ,  he  had  resolved,  if  God 
would  permit  him,  to  carry  thither  his  Gospel. 
This  determination,  indeed,  had  been  almost 
formed,  while  Auuru  M'as  at  Raiatea,  and  the  visit 
of  that  chief  acted  upon  Mr.  Williams's  mind,  as 
the  vision  of  the  man  of  Macedonia  did  upon  the 
mind  of  the  apostle.  lie  was  especially  interested 
in  the  geographical  information  communicated  by 
this  stranger,  and  listened  with  thrilling  emotions 
to  the  names  and  descrij)tion  of  islands  in  theSoutli 
hitherto  unknown,  and  amongst  others,  of  Raro- 
tonga. 

This  intelligence  fired  his  zeal ;  that  subsequently 
received  from  Rurutu  confirmed  his  confidence  ; 
and  both  combined  to  suggest,  for  the  first  time, 
tlie  project  of  a  missionai-y  ship :  a  scheme  which 
soon  seizi'd  most  tenaciously  upon  his  ardent  mind, 
and  finally  wrought  out  its  own  accomplishment. 
A  thought  so  interesting,  and  in  his  estin\ation  so 
important,  could  not  be  hid.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
reserve  in  his  nature.  The  cautious  j)rudence  of 
those  who  scarcely  seem  to  believe  that  •'  there  is  a 
time  to  speak ;"  whose  chief  care  is  to  conceal, 
and  whose  morbid  dread  of  saying  aught  which 
might  involve  tluni  in  controversy,  or  expose  them 
to  censure,  would,  if  universal,  dry  Tip  the  soiu'ccs 
of  confidence  and  paralyze  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course, was  his  utter  avei-sion.  ''  Did  you  ever," 
lie  has  often  said,  '•  know  one  of  these  preeminently 


pnulent  men  accomplish  anything  great  or  good?'' 
liut  it  must  not,  from  this,  be  supposed,  that  he 
erred  in  the  opposite  extreme  of  incautious  volu- 
bility. He  could  keep  secrets,  though  he  never 
wished  for  secrets  to  keep.  He  could  be  reserved, 
but  he  was  far  more  ready  to  communicate.  And 
in  reference  to  missionary  aims  and  projects,  lie 
always  spoke  and  wrote  with  transparent  candour 
and  ingenuous  freedom.  This  will  aftenvards 
appear  more  fully  ;  but  it  is  evident  in  the  following 
passage  of  a  letter  to  the  Directors,  which  pos- 
sesses the  additional  interest  of  being  the  firtt  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  a  missionary  ship  : — 

"  To  visit  and  keep  up  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  adjacent  islands,  we  only  want  a  fine  schooner 
of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  tons.  If  you  would 
send  out  one,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage,  and 
I  suppose  would  not  be  very  expensive.  It  should 
be  consid(!red  the  Society's  property,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  whole  of  the  missionaries.  But  one  par- 
ticular station  should  be  its  home,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries of  that  station  should  be  expected  to  look 
after  it.  Raiatea  would  be  as  suitable  as  any 
place;  but  jou  must  not  suspect  me  of  preferring 
Raiatea,  because  it  is  our  station.  It  is  the  mo^t 
central  island,  and  any  of  the  brethren  in  the  lee- 
ward group  could  have  it  at  any  time  with  ease.  I 
have  been  attending  to  navigation  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  natives." 

But  the  visit  of  Auuru,  and  the  mission  to  Rurutu. 
were  not  the  only  circumstances  which  served,  at 
this  period,  to  strengthen  Mr.  Williams's  attach- 
ment to  Raiatea.  This  feeling  was  confirmed  by 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  settlement ;  and  espe- 
cially by  the  animating  anniversary  of  the  Auxiliary 
Missionary  Society,  which  was  held  in  May.  The 
speeches  then  delivered  by  the  natives  were  full  of 
just  sentiment,  and  instinct  with  spirit  and  life  in 
the  cause  of  Gospel  propagation.  But  the  evi- 
dences of  their  zeal  were  more  substantial  than 
words  ;  for  the  contributions  were  sufficient  to 
freight  a  vessel,  which,  when  sold  in  tliis  country, 
yielded  to  the  parent  institution  the  munificent  sum 
of  1 ,800/. !  Besides  these  subscriptions,  the  people, 
on  hearing  of  the  reception  of  their  brethren  at 
Rurutu,  unanimously  resolved  to  support  them. 
Nor  were  these  signs  of  prosperity  confined  to 
Raiatea.  Throughout  the  leeward  group  there  were 
similar  indications  of  the  progress  of  society  and 
the  blessing  of  God.  Mr.  Orsmond  h:ul  fixed  his 
residence  at  Borabora,  and  was  labouring  amidst 
the  most  auspicious  appearances.  "  And  the  people 
of  Tahaa,"  writes  ISIr.  Williams,  "  arc  forming  a 
new  settlement  on  that  part  of  the  island  which  lies 
nearest  to  ours.  We  have  marked  out  the  order, 
lines,  dvc.  On  the  day  I  went  over  to  select  the  site 
of  a  new  chapel,  I  preached  under  a  fine  old  tree, 
close  to  a  very  large  marae.  We  intend  to  visit  it 
frequently." 

About  the  same  time,  but  the  exact  date  is  un- 
known, the  brethren  formed  a  Christian  church  at 
Raiatea :  a  most  important  stage  gained  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mission,  but  one  of  which  tliey  have 
supplied  few  particulars.  The  following  sentence 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Williams,  is  the  only  reference 
to  this  transaction,  which  can  be  found  in  his  cor- 
respondence. "  Our  church  is  formed  upon  luile- 
pendent    princiil  s."       This    allusion,     however. 
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altlunipli  so  lir'n'f,  throws  rrmcli  clear  lifjlit  upon 
the  ecck'siiistioal  sentiments  ■which  lie  then  enter- 
tained, and  proves  that  these  liad  been  either  mo- 
dified or  matured  since  the  time  of  his  niemlier- 
fhip  with  the  Tabernacle  society,  whose  principKs, 
Avhen  he  stood  connected  with  it,  were  certainly 
not  "  Independent."  Through  what  ])rocess  liis 
mind  had  reached  these  jtrinciples  is  not  known  ; 
but,  doulitless,  one  reason  wliich  recommended  their 
ajipHcation  to  Kaiatea  was  their  jierfect  adaptation 
to  its  circtimstauces.  Indeed,  it  is  dillicnlt  to 
conceive  how  the  missionaries,  situated  as  they 
were,  could  then  have  adopted  any  other  "church 
principles,"  in  the  formation  and  government  of  a 
Christian  society.  This  will  appear  on  the  ^bare 
statement  of  them,  in  doing  which,  however,  the 
o1)ject  will  be  rather  to  explain  than  to  vindicate 
this  part  of  Mr.  Williams's  transactions. 

The  "  Independent  princiiiles,"  according  to 
whicli  the  IJaiateau  church  was  framed,  are  few 
and  simple.  They  are — that  every  such  society 
should  seek  as  close  a  conformity  as  may  be  at- 
tained to  the  model  of  the  churches  founded  by  the 
apostles,  and  that,  consequently,  it  should  be  neither 
a  national,  a  provincial,  nor  a  promiscuous  assem- 
l)lage,  but  a  voluntary,  select,  and  spiritual  frater- 
nity, composed  of  true  believers,  who,  irrespective 
of  minor  differences,  influenced  by  a  common  faith, 
united  in  "  the  bonds  of  love,"  and  desiring  closer 
fellowship,  '•  come  together,"  and  "  receive  each 
other  as  Christ  also  has  received  them  to  the  glory 
of  God."  The  ends  to  be  contemplated  by  this 
union  are  mutual  edification  ;  the  maintenance  of 
Divine  worship;  the  public  profession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ,  and  their  fidelity  to  him ;  the  re- 
membrance and  showing  forth  of  his  death  in  the 
sacred  supper;  and  the  universal  diffusion  of  his 
Cospel.  For  the  furtherance  of  these  designs,  it  is 
maintained  that  two  classes  of  church  officers,  and 
but  two,  are  either  authorized  or  necessary;  viz., 
bishops  or  pastors,  to  take  the  spiritual  oversight  of 
the  flock,  and  deacons,  to  aid  the  pastors,  and  re- 
lieve them  from  the  secular  cares  of  the  society. 
To  secure  a  succession  of  faithful  men  for  these 
offices,  it  is  believed  that  they  should  be  "looked 
out."  and  chosen  by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  church 
members,  who,  with  all  the  imperfections  which 
atrach  to  them  equally  with,  tliough  not  beyond 
others,  possess  those  spiritual  endowments  which 
are  essential  to  a  just  estimate  of  spiritual  character, 
and  who,  in  this  and  in  all  other  points  of  self- 
government,  are  amenable  to  the  judgment  of  but 
"one  Master,  even  Christ;"  and  hence  claim,  in 
all  spiritual  affairs,  the  right  and  privilege  of  per- 
f^.^ct  independence*  of  all  external  authority,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  whether  it  be  that  of  individuals 
or  of  communities,  of  hostile  sects,  or  sister  socie- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  it  is  contended,  that  these 
separate  societies,  asthej-are  not  schismatic,  should 
not  be  sectarian ;  —that  the  door  of  each  church 
should  be  as  widely  opened  as  the  gate  of  heaven, 
and  that  brotherly  love.  Christian  communion, 
and  cordial  co  operation  in  every  good  word  and 

*  Tliis  term  has  l)een  much  inisunilerstooJ  anil  misrepro- 
!!enteil ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  adil,  that  the 
sooictii!.s  to  which  it  is  usually  applied  do  not  claim  to  be 
independent  in  any  but  their  spiritual  all'airs,  and  only  of 
men,  who  are  as  lallible,  and  as  accountable  to  Gpd  as  them- 
selves. 


work  should  be  maintained  amongst  each  other, 
and  all  the  followers  of  their  common  Lord. 
These  were  the  "  Independent  principles"  whiel; 
Mr.  ^^'ilIiams  preferred,  and  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded ill  forming  the  church  at  Iiaiatea. 

The  church  thus  formed  was,  at  its  origin,  very 
small.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
Directors,  written  on  flie  spot  by  Messrs.  Tyerman 
and  Bennet,  to  whose  visit  subsequent  reference 
will  be  made,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  preceding 
lemarks,  and  to  exhibit  the  character  of  tliis  infant 
society.  •'  About  two  montb.s  previous  to  our  ar- 
rival, a  few  of  the  baptized  made  application  to  the 
missionaries  to  be  formed  ir.fo  a  Christian  church, 
and  to  have  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper  ad- 
ministered to  them.  Being,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  missionaries,  pious  and  worthy  characters,  their 
request  was  complied  with,  and  they  were  formed 
into  a  church,  deacons  were  appointed,  and  the 
Lord's  supper  was  administered.  At  the  time  we 
left  the  station,  thirty  persons,  among  whom  were 
the  king  and  queen,  constituted  the  communi- 
cants. These  persons  were  not  admitted  because 
of  tlieir  dignity;  but  on  the  ground  of  their  piety 
alone.  Rank  here  has  no  influence  in  matters  of 
religion.  A  considerable  number  more  are  in  a 
promising  state." 

The  same  principles  were  applied  by  the  mis- 
sionaries to  other  objects.  "As  the  Auxiliary  Mis- 
sionary Society," writes  Mr.  Williams,  "was  open 
to  all,  and  presided  over  by  the  king,  we  deemed 
it  prudent  and  apostolical  to  have  a  collection  made 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  by  a  society  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  the  state;  the  concerns  of 
which  we  earnestly  strive  to  keep  completely  sepa- 
rate from  our  spiritual  affairs,  and  are  determined, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  steadily  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  Divine  principle,  '  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.'  We,  therefore,  first  held  a 
meeting  Avith  the  deacons  alone,  and  informed 
them,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  church  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  missionaries,  and  that  it  would  be 
right  in  them  to  form  a  society  for  that  purpose,  to 
which  every  member  of  the  church  might  belong; 
but  that  t'he  amount  to  be  subscribed  by  each  indi- 
vidual must  be  determined  by  themselves,  caution- 
ing them  not  to  give  so  much  at  first,  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  continue  it;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  give  so  little,  as  to  render  it  con- 
temptible in  the  estimation  of  British  Christians. 
The  deacons  entei'cd  entirely  into  our  views,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  church,  and  after  a  few  native 
speeches,  the  society  was  established. 

"  To  distinguish  this  society  from  the  other, 
which  was  under  the  patronage  of  Tamatoa,  it  is 
called,  7'e  Socieli  Eccdesia  i  J'ciiatca  —  '  The 
Church  Society  in  Raiatea.'  It  was  agreed  that 
every  member  should  subscribe  annually  three 
measures  of  arrow-root ;  but,  in  the  event  of  its  not 
proving  a  good  article  for  commerce,  that  some 
other  property  should  be  substituted.  Thus  we 
have  the  jdeasure  of  handing  to  you  their  first  sub- 
scription, -which  amounts  to  1050  measures  of 
arrow-root.  Each  measure  will  weigh  six  pounds 
or  more,  and  the  total  amount  is  nearly  three  tons. 
We  feel  happy  in  being  able  thus  honourably  to 
meet  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  parent  society, 
consistently  with  the  desire  we  have  ever  cherished, 
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and  in  accordance  with  apostolic  rule  and  primi- 
tive practice." 

lUit  wliile  rejoicing  in  the  results  of  his  labour, 
and  projecting  plans  of  still  greater  usefulness,  Mr. 
Williams  Mas  suddenly  visited  by  a  malady,  wliich, 
for  a  time,  threatened  to  terminate  his  stay  at 
liaiatea.  His  attached  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Threl- 
keld,  to  whose  medical  knowledge  the  mission 
families  had  been  much  indebted,  employed  every 
means  he  could  devise  to  prevent  a  separation  so 
painful  to  himself,  and  so  injurious  to  the  people, 
whom  they  were  mutually  labouring  to  elevate  and 
bless.  But  all  the  resources  of  tlie  healing  art 
which  he  could  command  proved  unavailing;  and 
he,  therefore,  earnestly  recommended  his  afflicted 
brother  to  proceed  without  delay  to  his  native  land. 
Mr.  Williams  clearly  perceived  the  wisdom  of  this 
advice ;  and,  after  much  reflection  and  prayer,  he 
gave  his  consent.  But  the  prospect  of  leaving  the 
now  endeared  sphere  of  his  labour  was  peculiarly 
painful,  and  his  consent  Mas  not  obtained  without 
a  severe  struggle.  A  few  months  before,  he  would 
have  readily  acquiesced  in  this  suggestion;  but 
now,  he  did  it  with  extreme  i-eluctance.  This 
change  of  feeling  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
his  improved  circumstances,  of  the  progress  of  the 
Redeemer's  cause  around  him,  of  the  growing  at- 
tachment of  the  people,  and,  still  more,  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mission  to  Rurutu,  and  the  hope  thus 
created  of  opening  the  door  of  faith  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  numerous  other  islands  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Most  unwillingly,  therefore,  did  he  determine  to 
depart,  and  only  because,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  duty 
demanded  the  sacrifice. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Williams  had  formed  the  purpose 
of  leaving  Raiatea,  he  convened  the  church,  and 
conmiunieated  to  them  his  design. 

"Poor  things,"  he  writes,  "  MJien  they  heard  it, 
they  Mere  almost  panic  struck.  Many  inmiediately 
burst  into  tears,  and  I  M'as  so  much  affected  myself, 
that  I  could  scarcely  speak  to  them.  I  exhorted 
them  to  more  than  ordinary  prayer,  assured  them 
that,  witii  the  Lord,  nothing  was  impossible,  that 
the  prayer  of  the  righteous  ever  had  availed,  and 
ever  would  avail  much  Mith  him;  and,  as  it  M'as 
now  my  earnest  desire  to  continue  amongst  them, 
and  their  earnest  desire  that  I  should,  I  besought 
them  to  cease  not  to  pray  that  the  Lord  v.ould  re- 
move the  affliction.  I  sat  down,  and  a  solemn 
silence  of  several  minutes  ensued.  At  length,  one 
of  the  deacons  arose,  and  in  a  veiy  feeling  and 
aii'eetionate  manner,  exhorted  the  pe(^ple  to  be  in- 
stant in  prajer  that  the  Lord  would  remove  tins 
affliction,  and  continue  me  amongst  them.  On  the 
next,  and  for  many  successive  days,  the  people 
continued  coming  to  my  house,- weeping,  and  say- 
ing they  could  neither  eat,  *lrink,  nor  sleep  ;  very 
many  of  whom,  we  know,  expressed  the  true  feel- 
ings of  their  hearts.  The  poor  old  king,  Tamatoa, 
(who  is  now  ,by  my  side  writing  a  letter  to  tlie 
IJirectors,  Mhieh  he  is  about  to  send  with  a  girdle 
which  has  been  the  deatli  of  many  a  poor  creature,) 
came  freijuently,  and  requested  me  not  to  think  of 
going,  and  by  no  means  to  leave  them,  asking 
whether  I  had  no  compassion.  One  day,  he  came 
in  a  great  bustle,  and  said,  '  Viriamu,  I  have  been 
thinking  you  are  a  strange  man.  Jesus  did  not 
take  care  of  his  body,     lie  did  not  even  shrink 


from  death ;  and  now  you  are  afflicted,  you  are 
going  to  leave  us.'  I  told  him  that  his  ideas  Mere 
incorrect,  for  it  required  the  life,  heahh,  and 
strength  of  a  missionary  to  effect  that  for  which 
Jesus  died,  &.C.  The  old  gentleman  replied,  Oia 
iimu  aid,  &c. — •'  I  am  mistaken,  but  the  heart  is 
coveting  you,  therefore  I  am  thinking  of  one  thing 
and  thinking  of  another  thing  to  prevent  you  from 
going.' 

"  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  M-ill  give  you 
two  or  three  figures  which  the  natives  used  at  our 
Friday  evening  meeting,  relative  to  my  leaving 
them.  '  I  have  been  grieving,'  said  one  of  them, 
'  at  the  thought  that  (Uir  teacher  is  going  from  us. 
At  present.  Me  are  like  a  house  supported  by  two 
strong  middle  posts  :  and  if  one  of  them  is  taken 
aMay,  the  house  will  become  Aveak,  and  be  shaken 
about  by  the  strong  winds.'  '  I  have  been  think- 
ing,' said  another,  '  that  Me  are  now  like  a  person 
M'ith  two  eyes,  but  one  is  going  to  be  taken  out. 
Will  it  not  be  very  painful  to  have  the  eye  taken 
out,  and  will  the  man  be  able  to  see  so  m'cU  Mith 
one  eye  as  Mith  two?'  " 

These  manifestations  of  love,  and  the  evidence 
they  supplied  that  his  labours  m  ere  appreciated,  as 
M'ell  as  useful,  bound  Mr.  Williams  more  firmly 
than  ever  to  the  Raiateans,  and  constrained  him 
to  pray,  Mith  reucM-ed  importunity,  that  God  Mould 
prevent  the  dreaded  separation.  And  together 
with  his  own  supplications,  those  of  the  church  came 
up  continually  before  the  throne.  In  private,  as 
M'ell  as  in  public,  "  prayer  was  made  for  him  with- 
out ceasing."  "  And  the  Lord  hearkened  and 
heard."  Ills  promise  was  once  more  fulfilled,  that 
"the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up."  Most  unexpectedly  and 
rapidly,  the  threatening  malady  began  to  decline, 
and  that  Mithout  medicine,  or  other  human  means, 
all  of  which  had  been  i)reviously  tried  in  vain. 
Thus  recruited,  Mr.  Williams  at  once  abandoned 
all  thought  of  departure.  His  hope  and  energy  re- 
vived Mith  retuining  health ;  and  nothing  on  the 
subject  was  now  heard  throughout  the  settlement, 
but  the  congratulations  and  thanksgivings  of  tlie 
natives. 

But  this  season  of  rejoicing  to  Mr.  Williams  was 
short;  and  just  as  one  cloud  Mhieh  had  darkened 
his  horizon  M'as  dispersed,  another  suddenly  cast 
its  shadow  upon  his  path,  and  again  involved  him 
in  grief  and  gloom.  Indeed,  he  had  scarcely  re- 
gained his  OM'n  health,  MJien  he  received  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  mother's  death. 

This  event  took  place  rather  suddenly  on  the 
•2'h-d  of  December,  1819,  and  tlie  heavy  tidings 
M'eighed  him  down  with  sorrow.  Tliose  Mbose  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Williams  has  been  formed  solely  from 
the  published  records  of  his  missionary  labours, 
must  have  received  an  imperfect,  if  not  an  erro- 
neous impresbion  of  his  character.  The  calculation, 
energy,  enterprise,  and  endurance,  m  hich  his  own 
narrative  discovers,  present  only  the  more  bold  and 
manly  features  of  h':s  mind.  But  with  these,  tiiere 
were  blended  a  gentleness  and  tenderness,  a  sus- 
ceptil>ility,  quicknefs,  and  Marmth  of  aU'eclion, 
Mhieh,  to  those  wiio  intimately  knew  him,  rendered 
this  courageous  and  lion-liearted  man  as  mueli  an 
object  of  love  as  of  admiration.  But  mIuIc  kind 
to  all,  and  more  than  ordinarily  attached  to  his 
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ptTsoiinl  friends,  liis  frutcnial  and  filial  foelin^'s 
■ni'ft'  peculiarly  ardent.  And  to  liis  inotlier  lie 
was  especially  devoted.  Her  nieinory,  lier  name, 
her  letters,  her  picture,  seldom  failed  to  fdl  his 
heart  with  emotion,  and  his  eyes  with  tears.  Upon 
lier  his  fondest  feelings  had  been  fixed  from  child- 
liood  ;  and  m  hen  summoned  by  his  princii)les  and 
his  Saviour,  to  forsake  his  native  land,  nothinn- 
caused  him  so  much  sorrow  as  separating;  from  his 
beloved  mother.  Of  this  attachment,  the  following 
jiassionate  burst  of  feeling,  written  on  the  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  of  her  death,  will  furnish  sufficient 
evidence:  — 

"  Faiatea,  June  29,  1821. 
"  My  dear  Father,  Brothers,  and  Sisters, 

"  I  now  sit  down,  in  much  sorrow  and  distress, 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  that  most  afflicting 
and  very  unexpected  intelligence,  the  death  of  my 
valuable,  beloved,  and  most  excellent  mother.  Oh 
that  I  could  have  been  at  her  bed-side  to  receive 
her  i)artiug  blessing !  INIy  heart  is  filled  with 
grief,  and  my  eyes  with  tears.  Our  poor  dear, 
dear  and  i)recious  mother  is  now  no  more  !  You 
seem  to  mo  now  like  a  ship  tossed  about  in  a  tcm- 
l)est  without  a  pilot.  She  is  gone !  No  more  will 
her  devoted  lips  be  employed  in  telling  her  affec- 
tionate, dutiful,  and  weeping  children  of  a  Saviour's 
dying  love;  but  although  she  is  dead,  she  yet 
speaketh  to  us  in  the  brightest  of  bright  examples 
which  she  has  left  behind — she  speaks  to  us  in  a 
language  which  nothing  can  erase,  and  which  time 
will  never  impair.  Never,  no  never  while  we  live, 
shall  we  remember  our  dearest,  most  excellent  of 
mothers,  without  emotions  of  soul  which  words 
cannot  describe.  O  thou  brightest  of  examples, 
thou  lover  of  Christ,  thou  most  affectionate  and 
beloved  of  mothers!  May  thy  Saviour,  with  whom 
thou  art  now  spending  a  blissful  eternity,  enable 
us,  thy  alVectionate  and  weeping  children,  to  walk 
in  thy  steps!  Then  we  shall  meet  again,  and 
sorrow  will  never  again  fill  our  hearts,  and  tears 
will  never  again  bedew  our  cheeks  in  lamenting 
thy  loss.  O  mother  !  mother  !  w  here  art  thou  ? 
Mi'thinks  I  hear  thee  say,  '  I  am  happy,  I  am 
happy,  I  am  with  Jesus !  Cease,  my  children, 
cease  to  weep.  Ury  those  tears  which  flow  so 
copiously  from  your  eyes.  Love  Christ ;  obey  his 
jirecepts ;  then  we  shall  meet  again  in  a  more  con- 
genial clime,  to  enjoy  each  other's  company  where 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  cease,  and  everlasting  joy 
shall  be  upon  our  heads.'  Yes !  O  yes !  my  dearest 
mother,  we  cannot,  no  !  we  will  not,  we  dare  not 
sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope ;  but  Eachel 
iiuist  weep.  Even  our  Jesus  himself  did  not  refuse 
the  tear  of  affection,  whilst  his  beloved  friend  lay 
ill  the  silent  grave;  and  can  we  withhold  this 
tribute  from  one  we  so  much  loved  ?  No !  it  is 
impossible.  Oh  !  that  my  head  were  waters,  and 
nil/  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day 
and  night  for  my  precious  mother.  O  my  mother ! 
my  mother!  I  picture  to  myself  the  heart-rending 
scene  of  my  mother  in  her  last  moments.  I  see 
you  all  collected,  waiting  and  watching,  with  the 
most  trembling  anxiety,  till  at  length  she  faints, 
and  sinks,  and  falls  asleep  in  .Tesus.  I  see  her 
celcsti;il,  heaven-born  spirit  conducted  by  minister- 
ing angels  to  join  the  holy,  happy  com])any  of 
those  who  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them 


white  in  the  blood  of  the  1-and).  I  see  my  jioor 
afllicted  fatlier  return,  with  a  soul  laden  with  nio^t 
anxious  concern,  and  no  one  has  voice,  strength,  or 
courage  to  make  known  the  melancholy  event,  but 
he  learns  it  from  the  silence,  and  the  tears  of  his 
afflicted  family.  Oh  !  that  I  had  been  with  you  on 
that  aMl'ul  night  to  have  joined  with  my  poor  dear 
father,  and  my  beloved  brothers  and  sisters,  in 
giving  vent  to  our  acute  emotions,  and  testifying 
the  sincerity  and  ardour  of  our  affection  for  our 
beloved,  excellent,  and  lamented  mother. 

"  But  I  cannot  proceed.  My  dear  mother  is  no 
more.  Oh !  she  's  gone,  she  's  gone,  never,  never 
to  return  to  us  again.  Pardon  me,  my  dearest 
father  and  beloved  brothers  and  sisters,  for  I  am 
opening  again  the  deep  and  smarting  wound  in 
your  bosoms,  which  I  hope  the  lenient  hand  of 
time  has  partially  healed.  My  dear  sisters  say 
tliey  wish  I  had  been  there,  I  should  have  taught 
them  resignation  and  submission.  I  hope,  my 
dearest  friends,  that  I  feel  the  force  of  that  expres- 
sion, '  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,'  and  know  that  all 
events  are  inider  his  most  special  direction,  and  are 
designed  to  accomplish  some  important  ends.  But 
the  possession  of  grace  does  not  eradicate  or 
weaken  our  natural  affections,  though  it  affords 
them  great  support,  by  enabling  its  possessor  to 
look  forward,  with  joyful  anticipation,  to  the  bliss- 
ful period,  when  their  kindred  spirits  will  be  re- 
united. Enjoying  this  sweet  assurance,  his  tears 
are  dried,  his  sorrows  soothed,  and  his  grief,  in 
some  measure,  assuaged.  Had  our  dear  and  valu- 
able mother  been  destitute  of  that  piety  for  which 
we  so  much  love  her,  then,  my  dearest  brothers 
and  sisters,  how  bitter  would  have  been  our  reflec- 
tions, what  pain  and  anguish  of  soul  we  should  ex- 
perience; but  now  (O  Jesus,  it  is  to  thy  love  and 
mercy  we  are  indebted)  we  possess  the  firmest 
assurance  that '  all  her  sorrows  are  left  below,  and 
earth  exchanged  for  heaven.'  We  know  that  she 
is  now  in  the  realization  of  all  the  happiness  which 
a  created  nature  can  enjoy.  Shall  we  then  wish 
her  return  ?  No !  we  dare  not.  13ut  not  to  feel 
bitterly  for  one  we  so  much  loved,  not  to  give  vent 
to  the  ardour  of  our  affection  for  so  kind  and  ex- 
cellent a  mother,  would  require  the  hardest  and 
most  unfeeling  heart, — which  none  of  us  possess. 

"  My  dearest  mother's  portrait  is  an  inestimable 
treasure.  The  large  one  hangs  in  our  bed-room  ; 
but,  since  I  have  heard  of  her  decease,  I  can  hardly 
bear  to  look  at  it.  I  am  endeavouring  to  overcome 
my  feelings,  and  let  it  continue  to  hang  there,  as  a 
faithful  monitor  to  remind  me  frequently  of  her 
bright  example,  ]:)ut  I  fear  I  must  j)ut  it  away. 
Our  precious  mother !  our  dearest  mother ! 
^  *  >}i  * 

"  I  think  my  dear  mother's  love  to  the  house  of 
her  God  cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon 
each  of  our  minds,  which  time  will  not  efface,  and 
should  tend  to  kindle  in  each  of  cur  breasts  a 
similar  regard  for  that  sacred  place.  Nothing,  we 
know,  deterred  her.  IJain,  cold,  wind,  could  cot 
keep  her  from  the  place  where  prayer  was  wont  to 
be  made,  not  even  on  that  fatal  foggy  night,  l^ut 
now,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  no  more  will  her 
inviting  voice  request  you  to  accompany  her  to  that 
source  of  her  comfort.  Permit  me,  then,  to  sujjjily 
her  place,  in  bcEeeching  you  to  let  her   example 
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have  even  a  greattn-  iulluuuce  than  her  Mords. 
Count  every  opportunity  vaUiable,  and  embrace  it 
•with  eagerness — peradventuro  the  Lord  has  bless- 
ings iu  store  for  us  as  a  family. 

"  Another  thought  that  lias  occupied  my  mind 
is,  that  we  shall  see  our  dear  mother  again  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  our  mutual  recognition.  Now,  if 
we  ai'e  found  in  Jesus,  -with  what  extatic  joy  will 
our  beloved  pai'ent  join  with  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord,  in  welcoming  her  children  into  the  regions 
of  the  blessed,  to  go  no  more  out,  to  part  no  more 
for  ever.  Oh  that  this  may  be  our  happj'  portion  ! 
Should  either  you  or  I  (for  think  not  too  highly  of 
me,  more  than  you  ought  to  think)  be  found  at  last 
enemies  of  Jesus,  with  what  anguish  (if  it  could  be 
felt  by  the  blessed}  would  our  dear  nu)ther  behold 
her  children  torn  from  her  embrace,  and  banished— 

'  Where  tlie  deep  gulf  is  lix'd  between, 

.\nd  everliistitig  shuts  the  scene.' 

"  My  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  I  have  now  two 
earnest  requests  to  make,  tlie  freedom  of  which  I 
know  your  good  sense  and  kind  feeling  will  excuse. 
The  first  is,  that  you  will  continue  to  live  in  the 
affections  of  each  other.  Mutual  love  we  have 
enjoyed  from  our  infancy;  and,  in  our  little  di.s- 
l)utes,  a  word  from  our  dearest  mother  settled  all ; 
but  now  that  her  voice  is  no  longer  heard,  should 
circumstances  of  the  kind  arise,  suppress  your  feel- 
ings, and  be  at  peace  among  yourselves. 

"  The  other  request  I  would  make  refers  to  our 
dear  and  only  surviving  parent,  our  beloved  father. 
His  feelings  must  be  very  acute.  I  most  sincerely 
sympathize  with  him,  and  feel  confident  that  he 
will  receive  from  you  the  utmost  kindness.  1  in- 
tend to  write  to  liim  separately ;  but  1  have  written 
this  first,  thinking  that,  when  I  had  thus  given 
vent  to  the  acuteness  of  my  feelings,  I  should  be 
able  to  write  with  more  ease  and  less  interrui)tion. 

"  In  ^all  my  former  letters,  my  dear  mother's 
name  was  found,  but  now  there  must  be  a  gaping 
space.  O  my  mother,  my  mother,  my  much-loved 
mother ! 

"  With  a  heart  full  of  sorrow,  and  eyes  melting 
in  tears,  I  conclude,  my  dear  father,  brothers  and 
sisters, 

"  Your's  very  sincerely  and  afiectionately, 

"  J.  Williams." 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  judgment  of  some 
readers,  passages  of  the  preceding  letter  ought  to 
have  been  suppressed.  And  it  is  still  more  proba- 
ble, that  the  compiler  may  be  censured  for  inserting 
that  which  follows.  Doubts  on  these  points  have 
not  been  absent  from  his  own  mind  ;  and  he  is 
fully  aware  that  his  decision  to  pilblish  such  private 
expressions  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  may  l)e 
deemed  a  conclusive  indication  of  the  waul  of  dis- 
cretion. In  self-vindication,  however,  the  biogra- 
pher may  state,  that  whilst  his  friend's  communi- 
cations are  filled  with  proofs  of  devotedness  to  Cod, 
and,  as  a  laborious  and  successful  missionarj ,  must 
place  his  image  at  full  length,  and  in  bold  relief, 
before  the  reader,  they  are  not  rich  iu  that  kind  of 
domestic  incident  aud  personal  reference,  which  is 
essential  to  a  perfect  portrait.  This  deficiency,  at 
least  to  gome  extent,  the  preceding  letter  will 
supply.  It  completely  unveils  the  writer's  heart, 
and  contains  the  undisguised  effusion  of  that  filial 


affection  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  of  his 
mind.  So  far,  therefoi-e,  it  exhibits  the  man,  aud 
belongs  to  his  biograpliy.  13ut  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  passionate  apostrophes  and  iterations, 
all  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Would  that  every 
child  had  such  a  mother,  and  every  mother  such  a 
child !"  The  letter  which  follows,  while  it  also 
exhibits  the  mental  features  of  Mr.  Williams,  is 
inserted  for  another  reason.  It  was  blessed  to  the 
conversion  of  his  own  father  :  and  the  belief  that 
he  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  were  he  still  on  earth, 
would  not  have  olyected  to  its  publication,  has  de- 
termined the  biographer  not  to  withhold  what  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  writer.  Lest,  however,  any 
false  impression  should  be  received  from  the  coun- 
sels which  this  epistle  contains,  it  may  be  proper 
to  premise,  that,  up  to  the  period  of  his  pious  part- 
ner's death,  Mr.  Williams  had  discovered  no  evi- 
dences of  j)ersonal  religion.  Whilst  regularly 
frequenting  the  house  of  Cod  with  his  i;iniil\, 
manifesliug  great  interest  in  their  tensporal  wel- 
fare, and  never  discountenancing  the  efforts  of 
their  mother  to  lead  them  iu  the  way  wherein  they 
should  go,  '•  one  thing  he  yet  lacked."  As  a  man 
aud  as  a  parent,  he  possessed  many  excellencies, 
which  won  the  regard  of  his  family  and  his  friends  ; 
but  his  social  feelings  proved  a  snare  to  his  soul, 
and  opposed  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  salvation. 
Under  this  conviction,  and  learning  from  the  letters 
of  his  sisters  that  tlieir  father  was  deeply  affected 
by  his  bereavement,  Mr.  Williams  resolved,  w  ith 
respect,  affection,  and  fidelity,  to  make  one  earnest 
effort  to  break  the  deadly  spell  by  which  his 
beloved  parent  Avas  bound.  And  the  attempt  was 
not  in  vain.  The  appeal  found  its  way  into  liis 
futher's  heart.  From  the  time  of  its  reception, 
"  the  snare  was  broken  ;"  the  associates  of  other 
days  were  forsaken,  aud  a  change  was  indicated  by 
signs  so  marked,  as  to  satisfy  the  pious  members  of 
his  family,  that  "  he  had  passed  from  death  unto 
life."  In  this  altered  and  happy  state,  he  subse- 
quently lived  anil  died  ;  blessing  God  for  the  child 
to  whose  letter  he  owed  his  spiritual  renovation. 
When  on  his  death-bed,  in  1827,  Mr.  Nott  called  lo 
bid  the  family  flirewell,  prior  to  his  return  to  the 
South  Seas.  Mr.  Williams  was  then  too  ill  to  say 
much;  but,  on  being  asked  by  the  venerable  mis- 
sionary, "  What  message  shall  I  take  to  your  son?" 
his  reply  w;is,  "  Tell  him,  oh  tell  him,  that  the 
father  is  saved  tlirough  the  sou's  iustrumeutality  !" 

"  liaiatea,  June  29,  lt?21. 
"  IMy  dear  afflicted  Father, 

"  I  have  just  finished  a  letter  to  you  all,  which 
lias  fully  engaged  my  powers,  and  which  I  was 
obliged  to  summon  up  all  my  courage  and  strength 
in  onler  to  write.  And  now  that  I  sit  down  to  ad- 
dress you,  all  the  painful  aud  distressing  scenes 
rush  again,  witli  irresistible  force,  into  my  mind, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  resume  the  courage  and  strength 
I  have  just  laid  aside;  for  the  most  tender  feelings 
of  my  heart  are  aroused  more  in  writing,  than  in 
tiiinking  about  the  loss  of  one  whom  Ave  all  so  ten- 
derly loved.  Iu  vain  do  I  attenqit  to  offer  conso- 
lation to  }ou.  my  dear  father,  while  my  own  heart 
is  bleeding  with  pain;  aud  you  know  that  tlie 
wound  is  deep  and  comjilicated,  and  ri'ipiircs  a 
powerful  remedy.     JJut  sliall  we  not  mingle  our 
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tt'uis  of  iimtual  regret :  you  for  your  invaluable 
Mife,  and  I  for  the  most  excellent  of  niotlu  rs ?  It 
Mils  your  sad  letter  that  fii'st  conveyed  to  us  the 
atllicting  intelligence.  \\c  had  read  one  or  two  of 
dear  mother's  before  we  opened  yours,  not  appre- 
hending any  evil  tidings ;  and  this  I  took  into  my 
hand  with  the  most  pleasurable  anticipations.  Ihit 
the  hrst  few  lines  disclosed  the  heart-rending  truth. 
I  read,  '  Your  mother  is  no  more,'  and  I  ceased  to 
read.  How  shall  I  describe  our  feelings?  We 
were  looking  over  our  box  of  presents  with  such 
joy.  Our  dear  little  John  was  by  our  side,  and 
we  were  giving  him  his  playthings,  and  telling 
him  who  sent  this,  and  who  sent  that:  but  we  won- 
dered that  we  could  not  find  one  from  his  poor  dear 
grandmotlier, — till  the  sad  truth  came  out.  Oh 
what  a  shock,  so  unoxj)ected,  so  severe !  Uut, 
l)Iessed  be  God,  we  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have 
no  hope.  We  know,  that  '  blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord ;'  and  I  feel  assured,  that  my 
dear  mother  is  uow  '  bathing  her  weary  soul  in 
seas  of  heavenly  rest,  wliere  not  a  wave  of  trouble 
rolls  across  her  peaceful  breast.' 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  sympatliize  with  you,  my 
dear  father,  and  would  direct  you  to  look  up  to  Him, 
vi  ho  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all 
that  you  can  ask,  for  strengtli  and  support.  You 
know,  my  dear  father,  that  all  events  are  under  his 
special  direction,  and  are  designed  to  answer  some 
gracious  and  import  ant  end ;  for  the  Lord  employs 
various  means  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  '  He 
is  rich  in  mercy ;'  and,  doubtless,  you  feel  the 
greatness  of  his  mercy  iu  sparing  you  so  long. 
'  Surely  if  the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  you,  he 
would  not  have  showed  you  all  these  things.'  He 
has  employed  various  means  for  bringing  you  to 
himsell'.  He  has  visited  you  with  great  trials,  and 
favoured  you  with  great  blessings.  He  has  encou- 
raged you  by  the  most  gracious  invitations,  and,  at 
times,  impressed  you  with  the  most  solemn  convic- 
tions. He  has  granted  you  length  of  days  beyond 
thousands  ;  blessed  you  with  a  most  pious  aud  ex- 
cellent wife ;  spared  her  to  you  long,— yea,  very 
long,  that  you,  by  lier  pious,  holy  conversation,  or 
by'her  more  strikingly  pious  example,  should  be 
constrained  to  turn  unto  the  Lord.  And  now  he 
tries,  as  it  were,  his  last  resource,  and  snatches  the 
best  and  most  excellent  of  companions  from  your 
embrace.  O  my  father,  despise  not  the  riches  of 
his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering, 
Ivnowing  that  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  ought,  and 
is  designed  by  God  liimself,  to  lead  you  to  repent- 
ance. I  would  encourage  you,  by  all  his  promises, 
by  the  examples  furnished  iu  his  word,  by  the 
compassion  of  Christ,  and  by  all  the  cleausing, 
meritorious  effects  of  his  precious  blood,  to  seek 
most  earnestly  that  forgiveness  which,  to  the  praise 
aud  glory  of  his  grace,  he  delights  to  extend  even 
to  the  chief  of  sinners.  *  *  * 

"  And  now  allow  me,  my  dear  father,  to  offer  a 
few  remarks,  which  I  feel  confident  you  will  re- 
ceive as  tokens  of  the  sincere  affection  of  your 
beloved  son,  whom  God  has  removed  to  this  distant 
land ;  and  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  give  them 
that  due  attention  which  your  own  good  sense  will 
see  they  demand.  First  then — '  Bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance ;'  for,  whatever  your  feelings 
aud  professions  may  be,  uo  one  will  think  much  of 


your  sincerity,  ludess  your  conduct  is  '  such  as 
becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ.'  Iu  the  second 
place,  do  let  me  beseech  you,  as  your  dutiful  and 
atl'cctionate  son,  never  again  to  enter  a  tavern.  It 
is  a  i)lace  Avhere  the  sacred  spark  of  love  will  never 
be  fanned  into  a  flame.  It  is  a  i)lace  which  has 
ever  been  your  enemy.  It  is  a  fountain  of  misery. 
It  has  brought  you  and  kept  you  upon  the  brink  of 
perdition  even  to  old  age  ;  and,  if  you  do  not  for- 
sake it,  all  your  good  impressions  will  be  like  the 
morning  cloud.  If  you  really  desire  to  obtain  sal- 
vation, I  would  advise  you,  as  your  very  first  step, 
to  determine,  iu  the  strength  of  the  Ijord,  never  to 
enter  again  into  that  hurtful  place.  A  thousand 
plausible  objections  Avill  be  raised  in  your  mind,  by 
the  enemy  of  your  soul,  to  induce  you  to  continue 
a  practice  of  which  he  knows  so  well  the  advan- 
tage. Your  old  companions  will  revilingly  ask, 
'Where's  AVilliams?"  'Oh,'  will  another  reply, 
'  he  's  become  religious  !'  Glorious  truth  !  Let 
them  sneer,  so  that  they  do  not  sneer  you  out  of 
your  soul  and  your  Saviour.  Thirdly,  let  me  re- 
commend you  to  seek  new  companions.  Of  course 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  treat  any  one  with  dis- 
respect, yet  carefully  avoid  them  as  intimates  and 
friends,  and  seek  frequent  converse  with  pious  men. 
In  the  fourth  place,  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  word  of  God,  aud  of  attending  tlie 
various  meetings  of  religious  societies,  &c.  This 
will  lill  up  your  time  in  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able manner  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  will  tend  to 
estrange  your  mind  aud  affections  from  former 
companions  aud  pursuits,  and  to  rivet  them  upou 
subjects  which  will  afford  you  that  solid  pleasure 
which  you  never  enjoyed  before.  I  need  not  tell 
you  to  make  the  Bible  your  constant  companion, 
aud  to  read  other  good  Ixjoks.  Doddridge's  IJise 
and  Progress,  and  good  old  Mr.  Mason's  little 
works,  &c.,  will  afford  their  iiiitc  in  strengthening 
and  encouraging  you.  Above  all,  I  must  direct 
you  to  the  Christian's  spiritual  treasury, — a  thron(! 
of  grace,  and  oh!  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  help 
your  infirmities,  and  teach  you  how  to  pray  as  you 
ought,  by  making  intercession  within  you. 

"  My  dear  father,  I  assure  you  that  this  letter  is 
the  result  of  pure  affection,  and  a  most  sincere  de- 
sire to  promote  in  you  a  work  of  grace,  which  I 
hope  God  in  his  mercy  has  begun.  Whatever  it 
contains  that  commends  itself  to  your  judgment,  do 
attend  to  it.  As  you  value  your  soul,  and  dread 
an  eternal  separation  from  my  dearest  mother,  and 
her  Saviour,  attend  to  it,  and  may  God  of  his  mercy 
exercise  the  riches  of  his  grace  iu  giving  to  each 
of  us  a  place  at  his  right  hand, 

"  With  sincere  affection,  I  remain, 

"  Your  dutiful  sou, 

"  John  Williams." 

But  "weeping  did  not  hinder  sowing;"'  and 
whilst  mourning  for  his  mother,  Mr.  Williams  was 
occupied  with  labours  aud  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances which  ministered  abundantly  to  his  conso- 
lation. "  Our  congregation,"  he  writes,  "is  large, 
aud,  generally  speaking,  very  attentive.  We  have 
now  baptized  208  adults,  and  202  children.  Every 
time  we  administer  this  ordinance,  it  creates  much 
interest,  and  produces,  amongst  the  people,  a  kind 
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of  spiritual  revival.     The  administration  lias  been 
attended  with  very  beneficial  ellects  to  many." 

]}ut  his  history  at  this  period  was  a  clieqnered 
condition.  Lights  and  sliadows  chased  each  other 
over  the  scene  of  his  labonrs,  and  his  mind  became, 
in  quick  succession,  the  seat  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
liopes  and  fears.  No  sooner  had  lie  emerged  from 
one  dark  dispensation,  than  his  sky  was  suddenly 
overcast  by  another.  Thus,  at  the  present  time, 
while  rejoicing  in  the  ripening  fruits  of  his  labours, 
the  return  of  his  previous  malady  seemed  to  say  to 
liim,  "  One  soweth,  but  another  reapeth;"  and,  full 
of  liope  for  Ivaiatea,  he  was  again  conipelled  to  en- 
tertain the  unwelcome  thought  of  returning  to 
England.  But,  most  providentially,  while  his  mind 
was  thus  anxiously  exercised,  a  vessel  bound  for 
Sydney  touched  at  the  settlement ;  and,  as  the  cap- 
tain consented  to  take  them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams 
resolved  to  visit  the  colony,  hoping  there  to  obtain 
such  medical  advice  as  would  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  a  wider  separation  from  the  scene  of  their 
labour.  But  this  was  not  their  only  motive  for 
undertaking  the  voyage.  Besides  health,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  two  other  objects  in  view,  which  he 
lioped  thus  to  accomplish.  In  the  first  place,  he 
resolved  on  his  way  to  convey  teachers  to  Aitutake  : 
of  which  island  he  had  learned  something  from 
Auuru.  And,  in  the  second  place,  he  designed, 
while  at  Sydney,  to  advance  and  consolidate  the 
civilization  of  the  Society  Isles,  by  establishing  a 
regular  communication  between  them  and  the 
colony,  and  opening  a  market  there  for  native  pro- 
duce. These  objects  lie  expected  to  secure  by  the 
ai)pointment  of  an  agent,  and  the  purchase  of  a 
ship  :  means  which  had  appeared  to  him  for  some 
time  essential  to  the  permanence  of  those  industrious 
liabils,  and  to  the  progress  of  that  social  renovation, 
for  which  he  and  his  brethren  had  so  successfully 
laboured.  "  We  are  fully  convinced,"  they  write 
to  the  Directors,  "  that  had  this  people  the  means 
of  bartering  their  produce,  none  would  outstrip 
them  in  industry.  Of  this  we  have  now  ocular 
demonstration.  From  the  arii  to  the  children,  all 
are  employed.  We  rejoice  in  their  activity,  and 
are  resolved  to  encourage  it,  and  to  point  out  the 
best  means  of  rendering  their  labours  so  useful  to 
themselves,  as  to  give  a  permanence  to  their  newly 
acquired  habits." 

Full  of  these  beneficent  projects,  Mr.  Williams, 
accompanied  by  two  native  teachers,  whom  tlie 
church  had  chosen  for  this  service,  sailed  for  Aitu- 
take, where  they  arrived  on  the  2()th  of  October, 
1821.  Their  reception  was  most  encouraging; 
and,  after  explaining  the  object  of  his  visit  to  tlie 
wild  and  Avondering  crowd  of  savages,  who  cla- 
morously surrounded  the  vessel,  INIr.  W.  committed 
the  teachers  to  the  care  of  the  chiefs,  Avho  gavi'  him 
a  )>l('(lge  that  they  would  ]>roteet  and  supply  them. 

On  reaching  Sydney,  the  first  object  which  en- 
gaged his  attention,  after  obtaining  medical  advice, 
was  a  ship;  for,  venture  what  he  might,  a  ship  he 
Avas  resolved  to  have.  In  this  unusual  proposal, 
liowever,  the  Society's  agent,  the  late  IJev.  S. 
Marsdeu,  refused  to  jiarticipate  ;  but,  although  dis- 
couraged, Mr.  Williams  was  not  diverted  from  his 
purpose.  He  was  even  piTpared,  if  ni'cessary,  to  in- 
cur llie  entire  res])onsibility  of  the  pui'eliase.  This, 
il  must  be  allowed,  was  a  bold  decision.     It   re- 


quired the  knowledge  of  a  class  of  transactions 
remote  from  the  ordinary  range  of  a  missionary's 
observation,  and  usually  deemed  incompatible  with 
liis  sacred  calling.  It,  moreover,  exposed  him  to 
suspicion,  odium,  and  loss.  But  he  Avas  too  ener- 
getic, independent,  and  enterprising,  to  heed  the 
contingent  evils  of  an  act  which  his  judgment  and 
conscience  commended.  All  his  calculations  Avere 
based  upon  other  principles,  and  directed  to  higher 
objects,  than  those  of  timid,  shrinking,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  selfish  prudence.  And  if,  in  thus 
deviating  from  the  beaten  track,  he  did  in  this,  or 
an)'  similar  movement,  adventure  too  fai',  his  con- 
duct may  nevertheless  be  commended  Avith  safety. 
In  this  line  of  things,  fcAv  will  be  tempted  to  follow 
him.  Such  speculators  in  ships  and  commerce  are 
rare.  But  Avhile  ])rcpared,  on  this  occasion,  to  act 
alone,  he  Avas  not  ])ermitted  to  do  so ;  for  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Marsden  discovered  that  the  jnirpose  of  his 
ardent  brother  was  formed ;  and  convinced,  as  that 
estimable  man  Avas,  of  the  excellence  of  his  aim., 
and  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  he  relented,  and 
proposed,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  to  share  Avith 
him  the  responsibility  of  the  purchase.  Instantly, 
Mr.  Williams,  Avho  on  his  mother's  death  inherited 
some  property,  closed  Avith  the  offer,  and  thus 
speaks  of  it  at  the  time,  in  a  letter  to  the  Directors. 
"  Whatever  the  sum  may  be,  Avhether  500/.  or 
loot)/.,  I  have,  rather  than  not  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject, agreed  to  advance."  A  vessel  Avas  soon  pur- 
chased. She  A\as  a  ucav  schooner  of  from  eighty 
to  ninety  tons,  called  "  The  Endeavour,"  a\  hich 
name,  however  suitable,  was  changed  by  the  natives 
for  another  deemed  by  themselves  still  more  ap- 
propriate, 7e  Malamua,  "  The  Beginning." 

But  this  Avas  not  the  only  transaction  in  Sydney, 
Avhich  involved  ISIr.  Williams  in  serious  pecuniary 
liabilities.  Experiments  Avhich  he  had  made  in 
the  islands,  had  satisfied  him  that  sugar  and  tobacco, 
if  extensively  cultivated,  and  properly  j)repared 
for  the  market,  Avould  prove  articles  of  lucrative 
commerce ;  and,  although  he  had  accpiired  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  culti- 
vation, he  possessed  neither  the  time  nor  the  in- 
clination to  pursue  these  objects  beyond  that  point 
which  Avouki  leave  him  ample  opportunity  for  the 
performance  of  his  other  numerous  and  more  im- 
portant duties.  He,  therefore,  engaged  a  Mr.  Scott 
to  undertake  this  department  for  three  ycai  s,  at  a 
salary  of  ir)0/,  a  sum  Avliich  he  readily  guaranteed. 

Nor  Avere  minor  means  of  civilization  and  com- 
fort overlooked.  Writing  to  the  Directors  from 
Sydney,  .Ian.  30,  1822,  he  says,  "  You  Avill  perhaj)s 
be  surjirised  to  hear  of  our  progress  in  civil,  as 
well  as  in  religious  matters.  I  do  pray  that  you 
Avill  atVord  us  every  necessary  encouragement  and 
assistance.  I  am  taking  Avith  me  to  the  islands, 
clothes  for  the  Avomen,  shoes,  stockings,  tea-kettles, 
tea-cups  and  saucers,  and  tea,  of  Avliich  the  natives 
are  very  fond,  and  which,  I  hope,  may  proA'c  an 
additional  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
And,  moreover,  Avheu  they  have  tea,  they  Avill 
Avaiit  teacups,  and  a  fable  to  place  them  on,  and 
seats  to  sit  upon.  Thus  Ave  hope,  in  a  short  time 
that  iMiropean  customs  Avill  be  Avholly  established 
ill  the  leeward  islands." 

Sir  'i'h(uiias  Brisliaiie,  then  governor  of  Ncav 
South  Wales,  perceived  the    beneficial   tendency  of 
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the  nuasurcs  tleviscd  by  Mr.  Williams  for  pro- 
miitiiii^  the  civilization  of  tlio  South  Sea  Islands, 
and,  ill  a  manner  honouralile  both  to  Ids  wisdom 
and  his  kindness,  he  invited  the  missionary  to  Ids 
house,  gave  him  the  promise  of  assistance  and  en- 
couragement, and  on  liis  departure,  presented  him 
with  several  cows,  calves,  and  sheep,  for  the  chiefs 
and  missionaries  of  the  leeward  group.  Two 
ensigns  and  two  chapel-bells  were  added  to  the  do- 
nation. 

Sonic  possibly  may  imagine  that,  aniidst  these 
various  secular  occupations,  the  tone  of  ]Mr.  Wil- 
liams's piety  must  have  suffered.  13ut  those  who 
understand  the  principles  which  governed,  and  the 
motives  which  prompted  his  proceedings,  will  not 
fall  into  this  error.  Tiiese  have  already  appeared, 
and  will  be  presented  more  fully  in  his  correspond- 
ence, from  which  it  is  most  evident,  that  his  secular 
avocations  were  not  conducted  in  a  secular  spirit, 
but  were  the  result  of  the  same  benevolence  and 
devotedness,  by  which,  at  the  first,  he  was  con- 
strained to  present  himself  as  a  living  sacrifice  in 
the  service  of  God  and  man.  His  religion,  like 
his  general  character,  was  simple,  transparent, 
uniform,  manly,  and  practical.  It  presented  none 
of  the  varied  hues  and  misty  light  of  sentimen- 
talism.  IJevealed,  like  the  sun,  by  its  own  bright 
emanations,  it  had  "  the  witness  in  itself."  He 
loved  God,  and  he  knew  this  "  bj'  the  spirit  which 
God  had  given  him."  He  did  not  doubt  his  accep- 
tance, simply  because  he  could  not.  Conscious, 
indeed,  of  manifold  sins  and  infirmities,  he  was 
eipially  conscious  of  the  presence  and  prevalence  of 
new  principles  and  spiritual  affections.  His  tastes, 
motives,  and  desires  satisfied  him  that  his  soul  had 
been  sanctified.  His  piety  possessed  a  self-evi- 
dencing power.  Nor  was  it  less  obvious  to  others 
than  to  himself.  Its  spring,  indeed,  was  "  hidden 
and  divine."  But  to  discover  its  existence,  or  to 
ascertain  its  character,  it  was  not  necessary  to  dig 
deep  into  the  recesses  of  his  soul.  I3y  its  own 
energj-  and  fulness,  the  "  living  water"  forced  its 
way  into  the  light,  and  then,  flowing  forth  in  a 
gentle  and  translucent  stream,  demonstrated,  by  the 
life  and  loveliness  which  marked  its  progress,  the 
pure  and  sacred  source  from  whence  it  came. 
Hence,  however  diversified  the  effects  of  his  reli- 
gion, and  however  secular  an  aspect  some  of  these 
might  wear,  they  could  all  be  traced  to  the  same 
cause ;  just  as  the  river,  which  not  only  sustains 
vegetation,  but  at  the  same  time  attracts  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  province  to  its  shores,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  busy  marts  and  crowded  cities  in  which  thev 
dwell. 

These  remarks  will  sliow  that  the  personal  reli- 
gion of  Mr.  Williams,  while  including  the  essen- 
tial excellencies  which  have  adorned  the  character 
of  other  devoted  men,  was  happily  free  from  ad- 
juncts which,  in  some  instances,  have  disfigured  or 
disguised  the  work  of  God.  It  was  the  result  of 
knowledge,  princi])le,  and  emotion,  wliicli  main- 
tained in  his  mind  a  beautiful  harmony,  and  by 
their  combined  influence,  preserved  him  from  the 
opposite  extremes  of  an  irrational  enthusiasm,  and 
a  cold  formality.  His  piety  was  warm,  but  not 
Avavering.  It  did  not  consist  in,  nor  was  it  evi- 
denced by,  a  succession  of  fluctuating  feelings. 
Ilis  hope  and  joy  never  rose  and  fell  with  the  ba- 


rometer. His  faith  was  settled  and  grounded  upon 
that  word  of  the  Lord  w  liich  en<lur(th  for  ever  ; 
and  he  reposed  with  too  much  simplicity  upon  his 
immutable  Kedeoner,  to  be  soon  troubled  or  shaken 
in  Ilis  mind.  He  knew  that  passing  clouds  do  not 
obliterate,  but  merely  obscure  the  sun :  that  behind 
those  dark  exhalations  from  a  lower  sphere,  the 
orb  of  day  was  still  "  shining  on  "  with  undimi- 
nished glory.  He  was  too  well  instructed,  to  as- 
cribe to  the  Divine  displeasure  those  mental  states 
which  are  merely  the  sad  coiise<piences  of  misap- 
prehension or  disease;  and  he  was  far  too  much 
occupied  and  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
to  indulge  in  melancholy  musings,  or  to  watch  and 
record,  with  minute  particularity,  the  evanescent 
imaginings  of  a  morbid  mind.  Had  lie  kept  a 
diurnal  register  of  his  spiritual  variations,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  his  chief  element  was  happi- 
ness, and  that  he  w  as  far  too  active  to  be  hypochon- 
driacal. In  truth,  his  thoughts  were  directed  w  ith 
such  concentration  towards  the  ends  for  which 
Christ  died,  and  he  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  their 
promotion,  that  brooding  fear  and  dark  despon- 
dency could  not  find  even  a  lodging  iu  his  heart. 
Instead  of  dwelling  in  darkness,  his  religious  affec- 
tions were  continually  exercised  and  expanded  in 
the  light  and  heat  of  cheerful  obedience.  This 
explains  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  his  soid  en- 
joyed spiritual  health,  even  when  pressed  with  se- 
cular cares ;  and  that,  in  circumstances  and  occu- 
pations which  would  have  proved  hurtful  to  many, 
he  was  preserved ;  just  as  the  possessor  of  a  robust 
constitution  may  dwell  amidst  the  poisoned  atmo- 
sphere of  a  fever  hospital,  proof  against  the  malaria 
with  which  he  is  constantly  coming  in  contact 
through  every  organ,  and  at  every  pore,  and  which 
would  speedily  prostrate  a  feebler  man. 

The  predominating  feeling  of  Mr.  Williams,  at 
this  busy  period,  was  the  same  as  he  had  previously 
manifested — an  irrepressible  desire  to  glorify  God 
by  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  This  w  as  the 
central  object  around  which  his  thoughts  and  move- 
ments perpetually  revolved,  in  ever  widening  cir- 
cles. The  following  paragraph  of  a  letter,  written 
from  Sydney  to  the  Directors,  will  show  what  was 
in  his  heart.  "  I  am  about  to  take  my  voyage  home 
with  Capt.  Henry,  who  has  kindly  promised,  at  my 
request,  to  call  at  the  following  islands  :  Chatham 
Island,  which  I  believe  is  large,  and  is  about  42" 
South ;  the  natives  are  a  mild  people,  speaking 
the  Tahitian,  and  very  numerous,  but  little  known  : 
Ivurutu,  Tubuai,  Raivavae,  and  Opara.  Perhaps  we 
may  also  visit  Pitcairn's  Island,  and  the  Marquesas. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  get  a  chief  or  two  from  as 
many  of  these  islands  as  I  can  ;  and  when  I  reach 
Tahiti,  consult  with  my  brethren  about  supplying 
them  with  native  missionaries.  I  am  getting  spel- 
ling-books and  catechisms  printed  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  at  these  islands."  This  benevolent  de- 
sign, liowever,  was  prevented,  and  Mr.  Williams 
was  unwillingly  detained  at  Sydney  so  long,  that 
Capt.  Henry  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise.  The 
preceding  extracts,  however,  will  show  "  what  was 
in  his  heart." 

lUit  the  following  passage,  while  exhibiting  the 
same  state  of  mind,  derives  a  peculiar  interest  from 
the  circtimstance,  that  it  contains  the  first  sketch 
which    Mr.    Williams    traced    of    tliat  scheme    of 
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Cliristian  beucvolfiicc,  which  subsequently  engaged 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  thoughts  and  labours,  and 
in  (he  accomiilishnieut  of  which  he  so  nobly  fell. 
"  When,"  he  writes,  "  I  began  to  fear  that  1  might 
fail  to  olitain  a  vessel  for  the  chiefs,  I  had  nearly 
resolved  to  come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing,  that  the  Chureli,  the  Loudon,  and  the 
Methodist  Societies  should  jointly  fit  out  a  vessel 
to  visit  the  various  islands  of  the  South  Seas. 

"  My  reconunendation  would  have  been,  that  one 
missionary  from  each  Society  should  thus  go  to 
New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  the  New  Hebrides, 
the  Navigators'  Islands,  Toiigatabu,  the  Marfjuesas, 
&c.,  «S:c.,(all  large  places  and  numerously  inhabited,) 
to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  forming  missionary 
stations  on  these  islands.  At  the  close  of  this  voy- 
age, a  report  might  be  made  by  each  missionary, 
and  a  mutual  agreement  entered  into  by  the  So- 
cieties for  the  occupation  of  the  difierent  groups. 
Thus  : — those  contiguous  to  New  Zealand,  and 
speaking  the  New  Zealand  tongue,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  might  consider  their  charge. 
Tongatabu  and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  wliich  that 
language  is  used,  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
VVesleyaus  ;  whilst  the  Marquesas,  Chatham  Island, 
and  others,  where  Tahitian  is  the  common  tongue, 
might  fall  to  our  share.  The  expense  of  such  a 
voyage  to  each  Society  would  be  comparatively 
trilling,  and  great  good  might  result  from  it ;  and 
a  person  speaking  the  Tahitian  would  be  able, 
more  or  less,  to  converse  with  all  the  South  Sea 
Islanders.  1  thought,  therefore,  that  mission- 
aries might  return  with  me,  to  whom  I  could 
teach  the  language,  and  thus  prepare  them  to  enter 
uj)()n  the  work  as  soon  'as  they  arrived.  At  the 
Mar(juesas,  from  what  I  hear,  I  think  a  great  and 
elleclual  door  for  the  Gospel  is  now  open,  and  that 
the  people  are  desirous  of  obtaining  missionaries. 
15ut  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  these  observations, 
tliough  *at  present,  as  we  have  obtained  a  vessel, 
and  have  to  arrange  its  concerns  with  the  natives, 
and  establish  the  sugar  and  tobacco  works,  our 
eil'orts  will  be  required  at  Kaiatea.  lint  we  must 
bi-aneli  out  to  the  right  and  to  the  left ;  for  hoAV 
can  we,  in  justice  to  the  heathen  world,  especially 
to  tlie  surrounding  islands,  confine  the  labours  of 
so  )uany  missionaries  to  so  few  people?" 

At  length,  on  the  -i.'ird  of  April,  rejoicing  in  the 
renovation  of  his  beloved  partner's  health,  in  the 
mitigation  of  his  own  malady,  and  in  the  additional 
means  he  had  ol'tained  for  j)ronioting  the  welfare 
of  tlie  people,  Mr.  Williams  sailed  from  Sydney, 
and  proceeded  first  to  New  Zealand,  from  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  family  the  following  letter. 

"  Uuii  <f  Mauds,  April  23,  1822. 

"  My  dear  Friends, 

"  The  intention  of  this  hasty  letter  is  to  prevent 
your  anxiety  on  our  account.  The  W\'stnioreland, 
in  which  we  visited  the  colony,  has  returned  to  the 
islands  for  oil,  etc.,  Avith  which  she  will  proceed  to 
lOiigland.  When  she  left  Sydney,  we  fully  ex- 
pected to  follow  her  in  a  week,  or  ten  days;  and 
wrote  to  that  eil'eet  to  the  deputation'''  and  the 
brethren ;  but,  contrary  to  our  anticipations,  we 
were  detained  there  iiearly  two  mouths,  and  liave 

*  Mfwrs.  'J"vorriii\ii  jiiul  IJennet,  who  reaclicil  Tahiti 
shuiily  lieiore  Mr.  Williiuus'.i  ili-imrUire. 


been  wind-bound  here  three  weeks  longer.  As  we 
intended  to  call  at  several  islands  on  our  return 
voyage,  the  brethren  will  conclude  that  we  are 
either  taken  or  lost;  and,  should  the  Westmore- 
land leave  the  islands  before  our  arrival,  1  fear  they 
may  write  to  you  by  her,  expressing  their  doubts  of 
our  safety.  I  therefore  seize  this  opportunity  of 
informing  you  that  we  are  lying  at  anchor  here, 
riding  out  a  gale  of  wind. 

"  Since  we  came  to  New  Zealand,  many  very 
distressing  circumstances  have  occurred.  I  went 
on  shore  the  other  day,  and  saw  the  head  of  a  once 
powerful  chief,  named  lleuakee,  with  whose  party 
Shungee  liad  gone  to  war.  He  was  a  very  fine  and 
noble-looking  man,  and  his  head  is  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  The  hair,  whiskers,  eye- 
brows, beard.  Sec,  are  just  as  they  were  when  he 
was  alive.  It  is  said  that  he  received  four  balls 
before  he  fell,  and  that  he  had  no  sooner  fallen 
than  Shungee  (the  same  who  was  in  England)  and 
another  chief,  called  King  George,  ran  up  to  him, 
sevei'ed  his  head  from  the  bmly,  and  with  revenge- 
ful glee  caught  and  drank  his  blood.  Oh!  how 
horrible.  Lord!  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him?  But  not  satiated  with  his  death  and 
his  blood,  these  dreadful  monsters  cut  him  in 
pieces,  roasted  his  flesh,  and  devoured  it  as  a  most 
delicious  meal.  The  large  canoes  are  now  return- 
ing from  the  war,  some  of  them  with  human  heads 
fixed  at  the  head  and  stern.  One  of  our  seamen 
when  on  shore  saw  ten  of  these  heads  preserved 
either  as  spoils  of  victory,  or  to  sell  to  Cliritstiaiis 
for  nmskets  and  powder  to  enable  them  the  more 
effectually  to  execute  their  deeds  of  blODd.  O  !  that 
the  Lord  would  send  more  missionaries  to  New 
Zealand  I  never  was  in  a  place  so  well  adapted 
for  the  itinerating  labours  of  devoted  men.  The 
land  is  full  of  inhabitants,  settled  in  small  villages, 
a  mile  or  two  apart.  Mr.  Leigh,  of  the  Wesleyau 
Society,  is  here  with  his  good  Avife.  They  are 
excellent  peojile.  How  was  it  you  did  not  find 
him  out  when  he  Avas  in  England  ? 

"  We  have  now  been  at  Ncav  Zealand  three 
times ;  and,  as  their  language  is  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  Tahitian,  I  can  converse  with  them 
very  Avell.  I  have  had  many  conversations  Avith 
them  on  religion.  All  that  is  Avanted  in  Ncav 
Zealand,  I  think,  is  active  exertion.  Good  enter- 
prising missionaries  might,  Avith  the  blessing  of 
God,  turn  the  lion-like  Ncav  Zealander  into  the 
humble  and  peaceful  Christian.  They  appear  very 
kind  to  us,  and  very  fond  of  me.  They  Avish  me 
to  stay  Avitli  them.  John  is  a  great  favourite. 
Ihit  I  nmst  not  omit  to  tell  you  the  merciful  inter- 
position of  Providence  on  our  behalf.  When  Ave 
made  the  North  Cape  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Henry, 
fearing  he  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  sutlieieut 
su]>plics  at  the  liay  of  Islands,  as  so  many  Avlialers 
had  recently  been  there,  stood  in  for  the  shore. 
The  natives  in  great  uund)ers  soon  croAvded  our 
deck;  but,  although  they  Avere  very  troublesome, 
Ave  did  not  ap])rehend  any  danger,  until  Mr.  Henry 
and  Mrs.  Williams  Avanted  to  go  beloAV,  but  Avere 
opposed  by  a  clTu-f,  avIio  had  seated  himself  in  the 
hatchway.  I  Avas  going  over  to  them,  Avhen  one  of 
the  Tahitians  pushed  him  out  of  the  Avay.  Imme- 
diately he  sprang  uj),  turned  AvhitCAvith  rage,  drew 
a  knife,  and  threatened  to  stab  the  Tahitian,  Avho 
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ran  lichind  the  ooinpanion  of  the  vessel,  and,  having 
I'ouiid  a  sword,  made  a  stand.  Tliere  they  stood, 
Keejiing  eacli  otlier  at  hay,  the  New  Zealander 
fayinir, 'Kill  nie,  kill  me.'  They  were,  however, 
si[)arHted  without  bloodshed.  Soon  after  this,  it 
fell  a  calm ;  we  Avere  hut  a  few  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  a  great  number  of  natives  were  on  board. 
These,  under  the  pretence  of  bringing  hogs  and  po- 
tatoes, had  sent  their  canoes  away,  and  in  a  few 
Iiuurs  we  saw  eight  or  nine  of  tlieni,  all  well-manned 
with  twenty  or  thirty  natives,  making  for  our  ship. 
We  all  thought  that  this  had  a  suspicious  appearance, 
as  there  were  no  women  or  children  among  them. 
Wr.  Ileury  therefore  bad  all  the  nuiskets  brought 
ujioii  deck,  loaded  the  two  guns,  with  great  diili- 
culty  turned  all  the  natives  out  of  the  vessel,  and 
tiien  liailed  the  canoes,  which  were  coming  with 
great  celerity,  threatening  to  fire  on  them  if  they 
came  any  nearer.  At  this  thej"  lay  to,  and  held  a 
consultation,  the  result  of  which  was,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  subse(}uent  actions,  to  capture  the 
vessel  if  they  could,  for  they  all  kept,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
Vessel.  As  we  were  well-armed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  attempt,  liad  it  been  made,  would  have  proved 
unsuccessful ;  yet  it  was  a  distressing  situation  to 
lie  placed  in,  and  Me  dreaded  the  danger  of  being 
becalmed  there  all  night.  While  in  this  state  of 
anxiety,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked,  I 
retireil  to  my  berth,  and  looked  up  to  our  'present 
help  in  time  of  trouble.'  When  I  returned  from 
my  berth  to  the  cabin,  to  my  great  joy,  l\Ir.  Henry 
came  down,  and  said  a  breeze  was  springing  up. 
And  so  it  proved  ;  for  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  our 
anxious  fears  were  turned  into  songs  of  deliverance. 
Oh  !  ibr  more  holy  confidence  in  God  ! 

"  IJut  now  I  must  tell  you  something  more  about 
ourselves.  My  dear  Mary  is  well  when  in  liarbour, 
but  very  ill  and  helpless  at  sea.  We  are  very  happy 
indeed  in  the  anticipation  of  the  joyful  day  -when 
we  shall  re-enter  our  peaceful  habitation  ou  the 
shores  of  Raiatea.  How  glad  our  poor  people  will 
be  to  see  us  ;  and  we  as  glad  to  see  them  !  Mr.  and 
Mi-s.  Henry  are  very  kind  to  us.  We  have  family 
worehip  morning  and  evening,  and  service  on  the 
Sabbath.  One  thing  we  lament,  that,  in  consequence 
of  our  detention,  we  shall  be  unable  to  call  at  all  the 
places  v,e  intended.  We  shall,  however,  touch  at 
liurutu,  and  at  other  islands,  if  possible. 

"  I  am,  my  dearest  friends,  &c. 

"  J.  W." 

Tliey  sailed  from  New  Zealand  ou  the  2Sta  of 
April ;  and,  after  calling  at  Kurutu,  arrived  at 
liaiatea  on  the  Cth  of  June.  On  reaching  their 
home,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AVilliams  were  greeted  by  the 
chiefs  and  people  with  the  strongest  manifestations 
of  alfcetion  and  delight,  and  resumed  their  much- 
loved  labours  with  renewed  ardour  and  hope.  But 
Mr.  Williams  was  distressed  to  learn,  that,  during 
his  absence,  a  dangerous  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
by  a  few  persons  disaffected  towards  the  existing 
government,  headed  by  a  chief  Avhose  object  was  to 
supplant  Tamatoa.  Providentially,  however,  the 
design  was  discovered  and  frustrated  before  it  was 
matured.  Ten  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  taken 
in  arms,  after  having  been  tried  by  a  jury,  were 
condemned  to  die ;  but,  at  the  intercession  of  Mr. 


Threlkeld,  the  capital  punishment  Avas  commuted 
I  for  liard  labour  in  chains  for  life.  This  mitigation 
,  of  the  penalty  through  tlie  exertion  of  the  mis- 
sionary, had  a  hajipy  inllueiice  upon  the  whole  of 
the  disail'ectcil  part)',  and  did  much  to  conciliate 
their  favour  towards  the  servants  and  religion  of 
Jesus. 

But  another  circumstance  which  confirmed  the 
confidence  of  all  classes  in  their  teachers,  was  the 
arrival  of  "  The  Endeavour,"  and  of  Mr.  Scott.  Ta- 
matoa was  especially  grateful ;  and,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  missionaries,  spontaneously  ad- 
dressed the  following  epistle  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Society. 
"Dear  Friends,  "Ihtiatcu,  Jtilj/  9,  1822. 

"  May  you  have  health  and  peace, '  brethren, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  true  Lord. 

"  This  is  my  speech  to  you,  brethren.  Don't  think 
of  your  money,  that  it  is  lost.  We  are  collecting 
property  to  purchase  tlie  money  that  has  been  con- 
sumed ;  and  when  sufficient  property  is  collected, 
we  will  return  the  money  to  you  to  whom  the  money 
belongs.  Don't  think  that  the  debt  won't  be  liqui- 
dated. It  will  truly.  We  will  seek  the  means  of 
payment.  Don't  you  say,  'But  we  did  not  collect 
property  to  purchase  ships.'  A  ship  is  good ;  for, 
by  its  means,  useful  property  will  come  to  our  lands, 
and  our  bodies  be  covered  with  decent  cloth.  But 
this  is  another  use  of  the  ship,  Avhen  we  compas- 
sionate the  little  lands  near  to  us,  and  desire  to  send 
two  from  among  us  to  those  lands  to  teach  them  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  good  word  of  the  king- 
dom. Behold !  two  of  our  number  here  are  gone 
to  Ivurutu;  and  at  Aitutaki  are  two  others  belong- 
ing to  us.  They  are  teaching  the  M'ord  of  God  to 
those  two  lands  that  did  not  know  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  they  are  showing  to  them  the  path 
of  salvation.  We  have  received  all  the  deceitful 
lying  gods  from  liurutu.  They  are  now  in  our 
possession,  and  the  Iiurutuans  are  worshipping  Jesus 
Christ,  the  true  God. 

"  My  heart  is  rejoicing  greatly  that  you  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  our  dark  land,  and  we  now  know  the 
true  God.  We  are  subsci'ibing  our  little  property 
to  the  Missionai-y  Society,  for  the  causing  to  grow 
of  the  word  of  God.  Tiiis  is  another  good  thing  of 
our  ship.  AVlien  we  desire  to  see  their  liices  again 
(i.  e.  the  native  missionaries  gone  forth  from  them) 
or  to  send  little  properties  to  them,  we  have  the 
means.  Letters  will  also  reach  them,  by  wduch  they 
will  hear  and  know  the  good  Avordwe  are  hearing; 
and,  by  means  of  this  ship,  they  will  learn  from  us 
all  the  good  customs,  and  how  to  act.  My  heart  is 
much  pleased  that  you  lent  your  money,  by  which 
means  our  ship  is  obtained  and  our  bodies  will  be 
benefited. 

"  May  you  have  health  and  peace  in  your  dwell- 
ing at  liirittane,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Tamatoa,  King  of  liaiatea." 

The  subjoined  letter  Avas  the  first  which  IMr. 
Williams  addressed  to  the  Directors  after  his  re- 
turn : — 

"liaiatea,  JuJj  U,  1822. 
"  Eev.  and  Dear  Sirs, 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  dropping  a  hasty  line, 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  you  of  our  safe  arrival 
at  Kaiatea.     I  trust  the  object  of  my  voyage  will 
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meet  with  your  approliation,  as  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  it  to  the  leeward  islands  must  be  great. 

"  We  intended  to  have  touched  at  several  islands 
on  our  way,  hut  failed.  We  could  not  reach  Chat- 
ham Island,  owing  to  our  long  detention  in  the 
colony,  and  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  wind  after 
we  left  New  Zealand.  But  we  visited  Kurutu,  where 
we  found  the  two  native  teachers  with  their  families 
well,  and  were  much  delighted  with  the  progress 
they  had  made.  They  liave  erected  an  excellent 
place  of  worship,  plastered,  floored,  and  comfortably 
pewed,  witli  a  pulpit,  and  singing  desk,  after  the 
model  of  our  large  chapel  at  Kaiatea.  As  soon  as 
we  entered  the  chapel,  IMr.  Henry  said  to  me,  '  Now 
Mr.  Williams  you  must  give  them  a  sermon  ;'  when 
I  ascended  the  pulpit,  gave  out  a  hymn,  read, 
prayed,  and  addressed  them  from  '  Blessed  are  your 
eyes,  for  they  see,'  ^c.  They  were  very  attentive, 
and  looked  extremely  neat,  clean,  and  respectable. 
All  the  women  had  bonnets,  and  the  men  hats. 
They  have  made  great  progress.  Many  of  them 
can  read  iiuently  iu  the  Gospels.  They  were  much 
delighted  at  seeing  me,  for  tliey  had  postponed  their 
May  meeting  in  the  expectation  of  my  arrival.  The 
two  native  teachers  liad  taught  them  to  prepare 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrow-root;  and,  in  return,  the 
peo])le  had  erected  for  them  two  plastered  dwellings, 
and  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  I  left  with 
them  5U()  catechisms,  and  .000  spelling-books,  of 
which  they  were  much  in  want.  Besides  these,  I 
gave  them  a  liistory  of  Joseph,  and  a  Scripture 
catechism  Avhich  I  had  written  for  them  during  the 
voyage,  together  Avith  eight  chapters  of  Daniel  w  hich 
I  had  translated  at  the  same  time.  I  left  the  island 
mncli  gratified  w  ith  what  I  had  witnessed,  and  very 
thankful  at  beliolding  with  my  own  eyes  what  God 
liad  wrought. 

"  Our  vessel  has  arrived  in  safety.  She  is  now 
at  Boraboraand  Maupiti  preparing  lier  cargo.  We 
expect  hVr  daily,  when,  if  circumstances  permit, 
brother  Threlkeld  intends  to  visit  Burutu;  if  not, 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  from  Aitutaki ;  but  every  time  the 
vessel  goes  to  the  colony,  as  it  is  in  her  course,  she 
will  touch  there.  Mr.  Nott  has  gone  to  Kaivavae, 
Tubuai,  &c." 

In  the  following  October,  Mr.  Williams  and  his 
fellow-labourer  were  refreshed  by  the  visit  of  Messrs. 
Tyerman  and  ]5ennet,  the  deputation  fnmi  the  So- 
ciety, lie  had  seen  them  for  a  short  time  at  Tahiti, 
just  before  his  voyage  to  the  colony,  and,  during  his 
absence,  they  had  called  at  his  station ;  but  they 
had  now  come  to  remain  there  for  a  longer  period. 
This  i)eriod  was  spent  by  the  deputati<m  in  the 
carefid  examination  of  the  state  of  the  mission,  and 
in  assisting  the  missionaries,  wliose  correspondence 
contains  no  reference  to  their  visit  which  is  not 
ccniceived  iu  the  spirit  of  sincere  esteem  for  their 
jtersons  and  gratitude  for  their  co-o])eration.  Nor 
were  the  visitors  less  gratiiied  with  their  residence 
at  Baiatea  and  its  results.  The  following  extracts, 
from  their  rejjort  on  the  state  of  the  mission,  will 
show  what  impressions  it  produced  upon  their 
minds : — 

"  It  has  alTorded  us."  they  writi',  "great  pleasure, 
to  witness  tlie  aU'ection  and  confidence  in  which  the 
missionaries  and  tlieii' pious  wives  are  held.  Their 
opinions  are  regarded  as  oracles.     They  are  con- 


sulted on  all  occasions,  and  on  all  subjects ;  and  a 
very  long  acquaintance  with  the  accuracy  of  their 
judgments,  and  their  disinterested  motives,  lias 
secured  to  them  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king, 
tlie  chiefs,  and  the  people  ;  and  they  are  worthy  of 
the  confidence  and  good  opinion  which  they  enjoy. 

"  Our  satisfaction  in  attending  the  schools  for  the 
children  and  adults,  and  the  various  meetings  for 
religious  conversation,  has  been  very  great.  At 
these  meetings  the  king  and  (pieen  attend  with  re- 
markable constancy,  read  iu  their  turn,  and  answer 
such  questions  as  are  proposed  to  them,  with  a  doci- 
lity and  simplicity  Avhich  are  surprising ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  add,  with  an  intelligence  and  serious- 
ness which  are  edifvinpr.         *  *  * 

"  Our  meetings  for  public  worship  m  the  large 
and  handsome  chapel  on  Lord's-days  and  on  other 
days  have  been  extremely  gratifying,  both  from  the 
great  numbers  who  have  attended,  the  very  quiet, 
orderly,  and  attentive  manner  in  which  the  people 
have  joined  in  public  worship,  and  the  edifying 
truths  which  have  been  faithfully  and  all'ectionately 
set  before  them  by  our  brethren.  It  was  with  much 
satisfaction  we  were  present  at  the  baptism  of  l.'ji) 
persons  in  one  day ;  with  the  church,  which  con- 
sists of  fifty  members,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
down  at  the  Lord's  table.       *  *  * 

"  To  conclude — the  condition  of  the  whole  settle- 
ment is  such  as  to  afford  the  most  convincing  proof 
that  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  have  been  re- 
markably owned  of  God,  and  that  the  jnvaehing  of 
the  Gospel  is  the  most  direct,  certain,  and  eilieient 
means  of  ])romoting  both  religion  and  civilization. 
Had  nothing  more  been  done  by  your  exertions 
than  Avhat  our  eyes  have  beheld  in  this  island  only, 
they  would  have  been  abundantly  compensated." 

'I'lie  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Williams's 
letters,  written  during  the  visit  of  the  deputation, 
will  fill  up  the  outline  drawn  by  their  report: — 

"  The  people,"  he  remarks,  "  appear  to  increase 
in  knowledge,  and  improve  in  moral  excellence; 
while  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  dis- 
position which  they  discover  towards  ourselves. 
They  look  up  to  us  as  their  guides  and  friends,  not 
only  in  their  spiritual,  but  also  in  their  temporal 
concerns;  and  they  will  not  perform  a  single  act  of 
the  least  consequence,  without  previously  acquaint- 
ing us  with  it,  and  asking  our  advice.  When  we 
first  arrived  we  were  regarded  with  suspicion  ;  but 
now,  speaking  generally,  every  man  in  the  inland 
considers  us  liis  friends.  We  desire  to  be  grateful 
and  faithful,  and  praj'  God  to  be  with  us,  and  to 
ha.sten  the  coining  of  his  glorious  kingdom. 

"  With  respect  to  civilization,  we  feel  a  j)leasure 
in  saying  that  the  natives  are  doing  all  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect,  and  every  person  is  now  daily  and 
l>usily  enq)lo}ed  from  morning  till  night.  At 
present,  there  is  a  range  of  three  miles  along  the  sea- 
lieacli  stU(Ule<l  \\  itli  littk'  i)histered  and  \\  liite-washed 
cottages,  with  their  own  schooner  lying  at  anchor 
near  them.  All  this  forms  such  a  contrast  to  the 
view  we  had  here  but  three  years  ago,  when,  ex- 
cepting three  hovels,  all  was  wilderness,  that  we 
cannot  but  be  tliaiikful,  and  when  we  consider  all 
things,  exceedingly  thankful  for  what  Gtxl  has 
wrought. 

"  In  a  temporal  p<niit  of  view,  we  liave  everything 
we  can  possibly  desire  to  make  us  hai>i>y.    We  have 
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a  f;o(.(l  liouf.i',  jiU'uty  (if  iiniund.  an  aluimkuit  supply 
of  tlio  proiluctions  of  the  island,  cuws,  ducks,  gt'csc, 
turkeys,  pigeons,  fowls,  &c.,  and  a  regular  coin- 
inuuication  with  the  colony.  15ut  above  all  these 
things,  we  have  the  hearts  and  affections  of  tlie 
people,  and  the  prospect  of  great  usefulness  in  our 
Saviour's  cause." 

Under  the  date  of  Noveniher  l.'Uh,  1822,  Mr. 
V/illianis  informs  the  Directors  that  "  The  Endea- 
vour" was  then  nearly  ready  for  sea  with  a  cargo, 
the  proceeds  of  which  and  of  another  cargo  which 
the  people  were  preparing  would,  he  believed,  com- 
plete the  purchase-money  of  the  ship.  "  Every- 
thing," he  adds,  "  is  succeeding  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  natives  have  prepared 
from  120  to  150  large  plantations,  and  1  am  per- 
fecting myself  in  the  art  of  curing  tobacco  and 
boiling  sugar.  The  people  have  also  learned  to 
boil  salt,  three  or  four  tons  of  which  they  have  re- 
cently prepared.  You  would  be  delighted  to  survey 
the  scene  of  industry  which  our  island  presents. 
Even  the  women  are  employed  in  cultivating  little 
patches  of  tobacco,  iu  order  to  purchase  European 
clothing,  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  introduce 
these  articles  without  expense  to  the  Society." 

But  while  rejoicing  in  the  results  of  their  labours, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  were  again  visited  by  afflic- 
tion. "  We  are  grieved  to  say,"  write  the  deputa- 
tion, '•  that  such  is  their  indisposition,  that  we  fear 
they  will  be  obliged  to  remove  imuiediately  to  a 
colder  climate.  In  case  of  such  an  event,  the  loss 
which  this  mission  will  sustain  will  be  very  great." 
It  was  not,  however,  so  much  on  his  own  account, 
although  he  Avas  still  a  sufferer,  as  on  account  of 
his  afflicted  partner,  that  ISIr.  Williams  now  medi- 
tated this  important  step.  In  the  autumn  of  1822, 
she  had  given  birth  to  her  second  still-born  child, 
which  was  followed  by  a  severe  illness,  to  which  he 
thus  feelingly  refers — 

"  My  dear  Mary  was  tolerably  well  after  her 
confinement,  until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  she 
was  taken  very  ill,  but  was,  through  Divine  mercy, 
restored.  But  she  had  not  long  recovered  Mhen  a 
Second  and  severer  attack  of  fever  again  laid  her 
low,  and  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  death.  Every 
minute  we  feared  would  be  the  last.  Oh  !  my  dear 
friends,  you  know  not  the  agonies  I  endured  on  her 
account  for  Gve  weeks ;  but  the  Lord  has  been  better 
to  me  than  my  fears,  and  has  kindly  heard  our 
unworthy  supplications.  Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Threl- 
keld's  kindness  to  us,  in  all  our  trials,  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  us  with  gratitude. 

"  It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  our  brethren  and 
of  the  deputation,  that  we  had  better  remove  to 
England,  or  to  some  other  station,  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  remain  a  few  months  longer,  as  the 
natives  have  very  large  plantations  of  tobacco  and 
sugar,  and  I  wish  to  see  them  established.  Our 
more  directl}'  missionary  work  is  also  prospering. 
Our  congregations  are  large  and  attentive,  and 
everything  that  can  afford  satisfaction  to  a  mis- 
sionary's heart  is  enjoyed  by  us,  except  health. 
Had  We  but  that  blessing  our  cup  would  run  over. 
But  we  are  in  the  Lord's  hands.  Perhaps  he  has  a 
greater  work  for  us  to  do  elsewhere.  We  desire  to 
say,  '  Thy  will  be  done.'  But  the  very  thought  of 
leaving  a  people  so  much  attached  to  us,  and  to 
whom  we  are  so  much  attached,  with  a  prospect  of 


so  great  usefulness,  is  a  sore  trial.  I  have  just  now 
returned  from  our  (juestioning  meeting.  A  good 
little  man  said  to  me,  '  You  desired  us  to  pray  for 
you,  that  Cod  woidd  make  the  way  plain  before 
you,  that  you  might  know  clearly  his  will.  I  have 
been  praying,  not  that  (Jod  would  make  your  way 
plain,  but  that  he  would  hedge  it  up.  Is  mine  a 
right  prayer ':*'  Had  I  time  I  would  give  you  some 
pleasing  information  respecting  Owhyhee.  Ihother 
Ellis's  visit  to  that  island  is  full  of  interest.  It 
appears  that  the  population  is  immensely  great. 
One  hundred  and  iifty  thousand  is  considered  a  low 
estimate.  What  a  Held  for  missionary  labour! 
Oh !  for  health  and  strength — not  to  give  to  the 
vanities  of  the  world — not  to  anniss  the  riches  of 
the  East — but  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  among  the 
perishing  heathen.  May  God  give  it.  I  think  we 
want  this  only  that  we  may  devote  it  to  his  service. 
His  cause  lies  near  our  hearts." 

The  strong  interest  which  Mr.  Williams  now  felt 
in  IJaiatea,  and  the  hope  of  bearing  the  Gospel  to 
the  surroiuiding  groups,  induced  him  still  to  linger 
on  these  shores,  and  to  postpone  from  week  to  week 
the  decision  to  which  he  seemed  by  circumstances 
to  be  shut  up.  While,  however,  in  this  state  of 
suspense,  prayer  was  again  off'ered  and  heard,  and 
Mrs.  Williams's  strength  so  far  restored  as  to 
warrant  her  continuance  at  IJaiatea.  This  happy 
change,  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  1822,  formed 
a  suitable  introduction  to  the  bright  and  eventful 
period  of  Mr.  Williams's  history  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  it,  and  which  will  be  described 
in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  MR.  AVILLIAJrs'S  FIR.ST  fNTIL  HIS  SECOND 
MISSIONARY  VOYA<JE  TO  THK  lIEkVEY  ISLAN1>S. 

Innut'nce  of  siiccL-is  upon  Mr.  Williams — Sails  for  Ileivey 
IslanJd — Written  counsels  to  native  teachers — Animating 
scene  at  Aitutaki — Its  contrast  with  his  previous  reception 
— Unsuccessful  search  for  Karotonga — Proceeds  to  Manf;aia, 
Atin,  and  other  islands — Karotonga  discovered — Feelings 
of  its  discoverer — Mr.  Williams's  claims  to  tliis  title  esta- 
blislied —  Inauspicious  commencement  of  the  mission  — 
Debasement  of  the  natives — State  of  ll;iiatea  after  Mr. 
Williams's  return  —  His  appeal  to  the  Directors  for  the 
means  of  farther  evangelization — Voyage  to  llurutu  and 
Rimatara  —  Projected  missionary  enterprise  —  Curameroe 
with  Sydney  suppressed — Departure  of  the  native  schooner 
— Discouragement  of  the  people — Depression  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries— Letters  to  the  Directors — Renewed  application 
for  a  ship— I'seful  plans  at  Kaiatea — Spiritual  progress  of 
the  people — Resolution  to  form  a  new  settlement — Its 
reasons  and  results — Death  of  Sirs.  'J'hrelkeld — Effect  upon 
the  natives — Iler  funeral  and  character— Prosperity  of  the 
mission — Mr.  'I'hrelkeld  leaves  Raiatea — Extracts  from  Mr. 
Williams's  journal — Letter  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks — 
State  of  mind  discovered  in  his  correspondence— Surround- 
ing circumstances — Means  of  evangeazation  obtained— Mr. 
Williams's  disappointment,  and  its  efieets  upon  Raiatea — 
Charges  alleged  against  Mr.  Williams— Their  refutation — 
Erection  and  opening  of  a  new  sanctuary — JL:.  Williams's 
catechetical  examinations — Arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman 
— Their  lirst  impressions — Mr.  Williams's  impassioned  ad- 
dress to  the  Directors — Ilis  novel  and  benevolent  devices- 
Knowledge  attained  by  the  natives — Doctrinal  discussion — 
General  position  of  alVairs — Preparation  for  second  voyage 
to  the  Ilervev  Islanils. 
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No  previous  period  in  Mr.  Williams's  liistory  -was 
so  important  in  its  results  as  that  upon  which  he  now 
entered ;  for  it  was  during  the  year  1 823  that  he 
commenced  those  "  missionary  enterprises,"  which 
conferred  upon  so  many  other  islands  of  tlie  South 
Pacific  similar  inestimable  blessings  with  those 
which  were  possessed  by  Kaiatea.  Ever  since  his 
intercourse  with  Auurn,  he  had  cherisiied  an  ardent 
desire  to  visit  the  undiscovered  island  of  wliicli  he 
then  lieard  so  much  from  that  cliief ;  and  subfe- 
quent  successes  served  to  (piicken  this  desire.  He 
was  specially  encouraged  by  what  he  had  seen  at 
liurutn,  and  more  recently  lieard  from  Aitutaki. 
At  this  island,  "  The  Endeavour"  had  touched  on 
her  way  from  Sydney,  and  had  brought  to  liim  a 
a  most  cheering  report  from  the  teachers ;  one  of 
whom,  Papeiha,  sent  to  I\Ir.  Williams  an  interest- 
ing narrative  of  their  proceedings,  accompanied  l>y 
the  following  message  from  the  chiefs : — "  Tell 
Viriamu,  that,  if  he  will  visit  us,  Ave  will  burn  our 
idols,  destroy  our  maraes,  and  receive  tlie  \voi'd  of 
the  true  God."  This  was  sufficient  to  fire  Iiis  zeal ; 
but  that  zeal  was  increased  by  the  intelligence  that 
there  were  at  Aitutaki  several  natives  of  Raro- 
tnnga,  tlie  island  of  which  lie  had  so  often  heard 
from  Auuru ;  that  these  had  embraced  the  Gospel, 
and  that  they  were  most  anxious  to  convey  it  to 
tlieir  own  land.  These  good  tidings  affected  him 
deeply ;  and,  as  Tamatoa  and  the  chiefs  generously 
offered  the  use  of  their  vessel,  and  it  was  probable 
that  a  voyage  to  the  more  temperate  climate  of  the 
South  would  recruit  the  enervated  frame  of  his 
suffering  partner,  he  I'esolved  to  enter  the  path  of 
promise  thus  opened,  and,  if  possible,  to  carry 
Christianity  to  all  the  Ilervey  Islands.  The  in- 
terval between  the  purpose  and  its  performance 
was  short;  and  on  the  4t]i  of  July,  1823,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Ijourne  and  six  native  teachers  Avho 
had  been  solemnly  ordained  to  the  Moik  on  the 
evening  preceding  their  departure,  "  The  Endea- 
•vonr"  sailed  for  Aitutaki. 

During  the  voyage,  Mr,  Williams  drew  up  a 
series  of  counsels  for  the  teachers ;  and,  as  they 
perspicuously  exhibit  the  principles  of  his  o-\\  n 
procedure,  and  present,  in  a  lucid  and  lovely  form, 
some  well  marked  features  of  his  mind,  a  transla- 
tion of  them  may  be  snitiibly  inserted  in  these 
pages. 

The  following  version  is  almost  literal :  a  circum- 
stance wliieh  will  account  for  its  Polynesianisnis. 

"  At  sea,  on  board  i/ie  scliornier  Endeacour, 
"Jiili/  Cl/i,  1S2.-3. 
"  Dear  I?rethron, 

"  i\Iay  you  have  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
in  doing  the  work  for  which  you  are  chosen  by  the 
church  at  Raiatea.  This  is  to  you  a  new  work, 
and  I  therefore  think  it  right  to  give  you  some 
advice  how  to  act  when  you  arrive  at  the  land  to 
v.'hieh  God  shall  lead  you.  7?ce«<(>.s-,  perhaps,  will 
be  tlie  diffieulties  and  perplexities  with  M'liich  yon 
will  meet  at  the  commencement;  but  be  not  cast 
down.  Remember  what  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples 
— he  says  the  same  to  you — '  Lo  !  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  He  will 
never  cast  you  off;  he  will  never  forsake  you.  His 
word,  too,  will  grow.  This  cannot  be  prevented, 
^'ou  yourselves  know  the  power  of  liis  word,  in 


casting  down  Satan's  kingdom  at  Raiatea,  and  in 
all  tlie  islands  adjacent.  Peradventure  the  wcn-d 
of  God  may  not  grow  speedily  in  the  land  to  which 
you  are  going ;  but  do  not  be  discouraged.  If  God 
is  pleased  to  try  your  faith  and  patience  it  is  with 
himself.  In  all  his  doings  he  cannot  err.  Should 
you  be  exercised  remember  the  missionaries  in 
your  own  islands.  Long  was  their  labour  and 
patience  before  the  word  of  God  grew.  Should  it 
be  the  same  with  you,  think  well  upon  all  the  good 
promises  relative  "to  the  growth  of  the  word  of  God. 
Think  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  reflect  that  tlie 
natives  of  the  islands  to  wliich  j'ou  go  are  purchased 
with  his  blood.  Reniemlier,  too,  what  the  power 
of  Jesus  has  effected  at  Kaiatea  and  Rurutii,  and 
even  in  your  own  hearts,  and  do  not  give  way  to 
discouragement. 

"  Work  well,  and  pray  much,  for  prayer  is 
'  power  with  God.'  You,  perhaps,  will  witness 
again  all  the  evil  and  filthy  customs  which  you 
yourselves  have  thrown  awaj-.  Your  hearts  will 
be  filled  with  praise  to  God  that  he  has  opened  your 
eyes;  and  when  you  behold  the  heathen,  remember, 
that  as  you  and  your  islands  were  conquered  by 
the  good  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  also  will  they  be. 

"  These  are  some  instructions  as  to  how  you 
should  act — 

"  I.  With  respect  to  yourselves. 

"  1.  Pay  good  regard  to  your  own  hearts.  Let 
not  your  faith  become  slack.  Strictly  rcgai-d  private 
prayer,  and  sVich  conversation  among  yourselves  as 
will  keep  your  hearts  alive.  Should  not  the  heathen 
pay  speedy  attention  to  the  Sabbatli,  do  you  regard 
it  as  a  day  in  which  to  seek  strength  from  (Jod. 
Great  strength  is  required  in  the  good  work  in 
which  j-ou  are  engaged.  You  have  no  missionary 
near  you  to  quicken  you  and  to  exhort  you.  You 
have  none  of  your  brethren  near  you  to  watch  over 
you  and  to  speak  comfortably  to  you.  Satan  will 
take  advantage  of  this,  and  with  great  power  will 
he  try  your  hearts;  for  he  knows  that  j'OU  have 
none  of  these  props  to  support  you.  A\'e  ourselves 
have  felt  their  loss.  How  should  you  act?  Thus — 
the  streams  being  dried,  go  to  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  even  Jesus.  Keep  near  to  him,  continually 
recollecting  what  he  said,  '  Separate  from  v.v?, 
nothing  is  possible  Avith  you.'  ^^'e  will  not  cease  to 
pray  that  your  hearts  may  be  kept  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  yonr  failh  may  increase,  that  you  may 
be  stedfast,  and  that  prosperity  may  attend  your 
labours. 

"  2.  As  it  regards  outward  appearances.  Yon 
have  become  like  a  city  built  njion  a  hill.  ISIaiiy 
are  the  ejes  looking  at  you.  The  church  at  Paiatcn, 
and  every  one  of  yonr  brethren  in  all  tluise  islands, 
our  eyes,  and  those  of  all  the  missionaries,  the  eyes 
of  the  great  Society  in  London,  and  of  believers  in 
England,  but,  above  all,  the  eyes  of  Jesus  our  Lord 
are  directed  towards  you.  The  eyes  both  of  heaven 
and  hell  are  looking  at  you;  and  you  should  espe- 
cially regard  those  of  the  heathen  among  whom 
yon  may  dwell.  They  will  watch  you  Avifh  /y//.s' 
I'j/cs  to  find  little  crooked  places  in  your  conduct. 
Therefore  be  particularly  circumspect  in  a  our  eon- 
duct.  BcAvare  of  shoAving  the  least  anxiety  after 
their  proj/crty.  Beware  of  pride  of  heart.  Do  not 
treat  them  with  contempt,  hut  compassionate  tlum, 
remembering  Avho  hath  made  you  to  differ. 


WniT'lT.N  COUNSELS  TO  NATIVE  TEACHERS. 


"  llc-warc  of  little  differences  among  yourselves. 
Should  anything  of  the  kind  occur  let  friendly  talk 
always  settle  it,  and  never  let  the  lieathen  see  such 
an  evil.  All  that  you  desire  to  establish  among 
the  heatheu  do  yourselves ;  and  what  you  desire  to 
cast  down  amongst  them  do  not  you  retain.    *     * 

"  ■'?.  Ik'ware  of  envy,  and  of  thinking  evil  one  of 
another.  Pear  friends,  this  is  our  special  charge 
to  you  and  to  your  wives.  Envy  and  evil-thinking 
are  amongst  the  worst  things  that  could  arise,  and 
the  i-nd  of  them  cannot  be  known.  These  are 
things  greatly  desired  by  Satan.  It  is  armour  in 
which  he  trusts,  and  by  which  he  gains  advantage. 
Never  let  one  speak  evil  of  another  to  the  heathen. 
If  teachers  are  one  nothing  will  be  difficult  to 
them;  but  the  word  of  God  and  the  good  of  the 
;  people  will  rapidly  increase  ;  but  if  they  pull  cou- 
trarj-  ways  nothing  can  go  on  well.  Dear  friends 
listen  especially  to  this.  Be  one  in  your  words,  be 
one  in  j-our  actions,  be  one  in  your  hearts.  If  at 
any  time  you  are  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  and  have 
different  thoughts  upon  a  subject,  leave  it  a  short 
time,  pray  to  God  for  direction,  and  then  converse 
again.  If  you  still  remain  of  dillercnt  opinions,  let 
one  give  in,  and  when  Ave  visit  you,  m'c  will  settle 
it.  You  have  been  looking  at  us  (Mr.  Threlkeld 
and  myself)  a  long  time,  and  as  far  as  we  have  fol- 
lowed Christ  do  you  follow  us.  Let  not  one  exalt 
himself  and  abase  his  brother;  for  God  will  surely 
abase  that  man  who  endeavours  to  abase  his  brother. 

"II.  As  it  respects  //our  irorh. 

"  1.  Iiemeniber  that  this  work  is  the  work  of  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  to  prosper  liy  the 
strength  of  man.  The  Holy  Spirit  must  do  the 
work.  Without  him  it  will  not  grow.  This  is  the 
first  M'ord  vre  wish  you  especially  to  remember. 

"  2.  You  will  teach  the  adults  and  the  children. 
You  will  preacli  to  the  peojdo.  You  will  baptize 
and  administer  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
This  is  the  work  for  which  you  are  set  apart. 
These  are  the  principal  doctrines  you  should  teach : 
— the  creation  of  all  things  by  God  ;  man's  good- 
ness before  he  fell ;  the  effects  of  that  fall ;  the 
great  compassion  of  God  in  providing  for  us  a 
sacrifice;  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
.Tesus  Christ,  as  the  only  source  of  forgiveness  and 
justification  before  God ;  the  wickedness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  hearts  of  all  men  ;  the  necessity  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  to  change  and  make  good  the  heart. 
These  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Catechism  you 
should  preach  and  teach.  But  teach  only  that  which 
you  well  understand.  That  which  is  difficult  do 
not  attempt  to  explain.  Do  net  let  the  whole  of 
your  discourses  be  directed  against  the  evil  spirit;* 
but  exalt  our  J^ord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Gospel, 
Tell  fully  of  his  great  compassion  to  us,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  blood  to  cleanse  and  save  the  soul. 
This  is  tlie  srdycct  for  your  discourses :  Jesus.  Let 
them  be  like  those  of  the  apostles  and  prophets :  do 
not  shun  to  proclaim  Christ.  He  is  our  friend,  our 
way,  our  refuge,  our  food,  our  Mediator,  our  Saviour. 
Do  not  coufine  your  preaching  to  the  Sabbath.  At 
every  great  meeting  of  the  heathen,  at  all  their 
feasts,  go  into  the  midst  of  them  and  preach  the 
Gospel.  When  the  prophets  begin  their  declama- 
tions, Avhen  the  priests  deliver  their  harangues,  do 

*  .\  common  dt'sii;n.-»tion  among  the  natives  of  the  whole 
system  of  iilulalrv. 


you  speak  the  good  word.  Propose  (picstions  in 
the  presence  of  them  all  and  they  Mill  soon  be  con- 
founded. Iiememl)er  Avell  your  work.  Give  to  it 
your  hands,  your  mouths,  your  bodies,  your  souls ; 
and  God  Mill  bless  your  labours. 

*'  3.  With  respect  to  baptism.  If  God  grant  cur 
desire  you  -will  have  to  baptize ;  but  do  not  be 
hasty.  Let  a  little  time  elapse,  and  be  diligent  in 
observing.  When  any  persons  cast  away  tlu'ir  idols 
establish  a  meetiHg  similar  to  ours  on  Friday,  ai!<l 
tlien  explain  the  origin,  the  object,  and  the  re<piire- 
nients  of  baptism, 

"  4.  With  respect  to  the  feast  of  .lesns.  Attend 
yourselves  to  this.  By  no  means  let  fall  the  remem- 
brance of  his  death  ;  and  when  the  season  arrives 
that  some  believers  Avish  to  join  you,  receiA'e  them. 
But  be  not  hasty.  Do  not  admit  any  ])ecnuse  they 
are  chiefs,  or  possess  influence.  Do  not  look  at  the 
outside  only.  The  persons  you  admit  should  be  those 
whose  general  conduct  is  without  crooks,  Avhose  re- 
pentance is  sincere,  and  Avho,  you  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, are  sincere  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  only  should  you  receive  into  the  churcli. 

"  You  will,  probably,  be  questioned  upon  subjects 
which  may  perplex  you.  This,  perhaps,  may  be 
one.  What  is  a  convert  to  do,  who,  in  his  idola- 
trous state,  had  two  wives  ?  Let  him  put  away  one, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  wife  to  leave  him;  if  not, 
let  him  retain  both ;  Imt  to  put  one  aAvay  is  by  far 
the  best.  This  you  should  diligently  promote,  but 
only  by  persuasion,  and  never  by  threatening.  But, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  wives,  he  commits 
sin  if  he  take  a  second.  Perhaps  this  may  be  ac- 
complished when  laws  are  established.  You  can 
advise  the  chiefs  to  make  a  law  to  that  en'ect,  and 
those  Avho  have  more  than  one  wife,  to  set  a  good 
example  to  the  people.  A  woman  liaving  two 
husbands  must  put  away  one ;  l)ut  upon  this  point 
Ave  will  converse  M'ith  you,  and  Avrite  to  you  more 
fully.  As  soon  as  possible,  hoM'eA'er,  introduce  the 
marriage  ceremony. 

"  Do  not  be  in  haste  to  propose  laws.  You  can 
make  known  to  the  chiefs  all  that  has  taken  place 
at  our  islands,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  desire  and 
propose  the  same.  Everything  is  good  in  its  season. 
Children  are  not  fed  with  hard  food. 

"  In  all  the  minor  customs  you  introduce  beware 
of  attaching  to  them  any  idea  of  sacrcdness ;  for  the 
hearts  of  the  natives  turn  easily  to  that.  All  their 
lesser  evil  customs,  such  as  going  naked,  cutting 
and  scratching  themselves  in  seasons  of  grief,  tatoo- 
ing  their  bodies,  eating  raAv  fish,  &c.,  you  Mill 
endeavour  to  cast  down ;  bxit  the  greater  evils  Avill 
require  your  first  efforts,  and  then  the  smaller. 

"  lu  your  temporal  concerns  be  diligent.  A  lazy 
missionary  is  both  au  ugly  and  a  useless  being. 
HaA'e  good  houses  yourselves,  and  all  the  little  con- 
cerns Avithin  them,  let  them  be  good  also.  In  this 
respect  set  an  example  to  the  people.  Teach  them 
all  you  knoAV — to  build  houses,  to  do  carpentering 
work,  to  plaster,  and  to  make  bedsteads  and  seats, 
to  make  oil  and  arroAv-root.  One  of  you  knows  avcU 
hoAv  to  boil  sugar,  and  others  of  you  can  turn  Avood 
and  cure  tobacco.  Teach  them  these  things  also, 
that  they  may  become  diligent,  and  may  be  benefited 
by  you  both  in  body  and  in  soul.  Your  Avives  also, 
let  them  teach  the  women  to  scav,  to  make  bonnets, 
mats,  cloth,  &c.,  that  they  may  appear  decent. 
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'•  Perhaps  in  the  land  to  wliich  you  jjo  there  may 
be  two  parties ;  and,  perhaps,  if  two  of  you  reside 
with  one  party  the  other  will  he  jealous.  It  will 
then  be  best  to  separate ;  and  if,  after  a  short  time, 
you  can  persuade  the  people  to  unite  it  will  be 
well :  but  if  they  are  obstinate  give  way  to  them, 
and  after  you  have  obtained  more  influence  pro- 
pose it  again :  should  you  altogether  fail,  never 
minil.  Erect  two  settlements ;  but  in  all  large 
meetings,  as  in  May,  and  at  the  opening  of  chapels, 
unite.  You  must  regard  well  everything  that  will 
promote  miion.  Form  a  Missionary  Society ;  but 
do  not  be  in  haste,  lest  they  should  say  a  desire  of 
property  lias  brought  you  among  them.  When 
you  form  it  do  not  form  it  in  connexion  with  the 
government  of  the  land,  but  like  that  at  liaiatea. 
Perhaps  one  of  us  may  visit  you  before  either  that 
or  the  feast  of  Jesus  takes  place;  but  if  not,  and 
you  think  the  people  prepared,  do  not  delay.  If  you 
obtain  idols,  burn  some  (but  not  the  liest)  before 
their  face,  lest  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  evil  they 
should  think  that  the  gods  still  in  existence  in- 
flicted it.  The  remainder  send  to  Raiatea  as  a  re- 
joicing to  us,  and  we  M'ill  send  tliem  to  England  as 
a  rejoicing  to  them. 

"  Ik"  not  in  haste  to  introduce  evening  meetings. 
If  you  should  introduce  them,  let  it  be  one  evening 
in  the  week  only,  lest  evil  should  ensue. 

"  Speak  yourselves  and  teach  the  people  the 
language  of  llaiatea,  that  they  may  be  able  to  un- 
derstanil  the  books  we  send  to  them. 

"  This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Take  good  heed  to 
your  own  hearts.  ^Ve  Mill  not  cease  to  pray  for 
you,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you,  that  prosperity 
may  attend  your  labours.  Write  to  us  for  any 
little  property  you  may  want,  and  M'e  M-ill  seek  it; 
we  will  not  cast  you  olf.  We  do  not  intend  to  have 
more  than  six  or  eight  teachers,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  supply  their  wants.  You  will  have  frequent 
conniuniication  liy  means  of  the  little  vessel :  and 
if  at  any  time  an}-  one  of  you  wishes  to  come  home 
and  sec  your  friends,  and  tell  us  how  it  is  Mith 
you,  come ;  do  not  hesitate ;  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you.  The  ship  will  visit  you  shortly  with  a 
number  of  books.  Have  singleness  of  heart  to 
Jesus  and  his  Gospel.  Search  his  word  and  pray 
to  him  that  he  will  not  leave  nor  forsake  you. 

"  May  you  have  health  and  peace  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  John  Williams." 

On  the  9th  of  July  they  arrived  at  Aifutaki,  and 
were  soon  surroumled  by  canoes  ;  not  now,  how- 
ever, as  on  their  former  visit,  filled  with  those 
whom  Mr.  Williams  then  designated  "  the  wildest 
people  he  ever  saw;"  but  with  a  comparatively 
civilized  and  nominally  Christian  race,  e.xulting  in 
the  fact,  and  exhibiting  the  evidences  of  their  im- 
proved condition.  From  previous  intelligence, 
Mr.  Williams  had  expected  to  find  them  prepared 
to  abandon  their  paganism  ;  '-but  to  oiu"  astonish- 
ment," he  writes,  '■  the  Mork  was  done  before  we 
arrived."  And  tlie  reader  nnist  sympathize  in  this 
astonishment  if  he  will  turn  to  the  page  of  his  nar- 
rative,'* which  describes  the  strange  and  stirring 
scene  which  then  surrounded  him.  Put  the  influ- 
ence of  this  visit  was  not  confined  to  the  moment, 

*  Missionary  Entorptises,  p.  58. 


or  to  the  locality.  No  one  knew  better  than 
Mr.  Williams  how  to  reason  and  generalize  on 
missionary  subjects ;  and,  from  what  he  now  saw 
and  heard  at  Aitutaki,  he  drew  conclusions,  the  far 
reaching  consequences  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  In  the  first  place,  it  confirmed  all  the 
hopes  which  he  had  previously  founded  upon  native 
agency.  Here  was  a  demonstration  of  its  adapta- 
tion and  efficiency.  "  I  commended  the  teachers," 
he  writes  in  his  journal,  "  for  the  good  example 
they  had  set  to  the  people.  Their  own  habitation 
was  well  built,  and  nicely  divided  into  five  rooms. 
Posts  for  houses  on  a  similar  plan  were  collected  in 
every  direction.  Many  houses  are  finished,  and 
many  more  in  progress.  Pedsteads  have  been 
made,  and  encircled  with  white  cloth  in  imitation 
of  their  teachers.  My  heart  rejoiced  much  at  wit- 
nessing this  scene.  Little  did  I  expect,  when  1  first 
landed,  to  behold  such  things  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  two  teachers,  eighteen  months  ago,  were  sur- 
rounded by  savages.  15ut  Christ  must  he  exalted  : 
the  heathen  must  be  saved :  Satan's  empire  nuist 
fall,  and  be  rooted  up  from  its  foundations."  Put 
another  important  result  of  this  early  missionary 
voyage  was  the  strength  it  gave  to  Mr.  Williams's 
purpose,  and  the  stimulus  it  supplied  to  his  zeal,  in 
the  noble  work  upon  which  he  had  now  embarked. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  each  move- 
ment propelled  him  forward  with  augmented  force 
and  in  a  constantly  accelerating  progress.  Eaiatea 
was  the  starting  point  of  that  noble  and  apostolic 
career  to  which  his  future  daysAvere  devoted,  while 
Iiurutu  may  be  deemed  its  first,  and  Aitutaki  its 
second  stage.  From  thence,  the  reach  and  ra- 
pidity of  his  efforts  increased,  and  his  benevolent 
desires  bore  liim  onward  through  the  Hervey  group 
to  Samoa,  and  finally  to  the  savage  shore  upon 
which  he  fell.  As,  therefore,  we  follow  him  in  his 
later  and  larger  enterprises,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  influence  exerted  upon  these  by  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  two  islands  which  awakened  his  earliest 
solicitude.  From  this  time  he  was  satisfied  that, 
under  God,  he  could  connnand  success;  and,  on 
the  spot,  he  placed  the  following  record  of  his  feel- 
ings upon  the  pages  of  his  journal.  "  I  hope  for 
great  things,  pray  for  great  things,  and  confidently 
expect  great  things  to  residt  from  these  labours." 

"  At  Aitutaki,"  writes  Mr.  Williams,  in  closing 
the  account  of  a  visit,  the  particulars  of  which  need 
not  be  repeated,  "we  spent  two  most  gratifNing 
days,  and  witnessed  the  most  joyful  scenes  that 
could  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  a  Christian 
missionary.  AVhen  I  first  saw  this  people  they 
were  stealing  everything  they  could — 'ends  of  rope, 
iron,  and  even  some  fish  which  we  had  purchased 
from  them  just  before ;  and  nothing  could  have 
been  more  m  ild  and  savage  than  their  appearance. 
Some  of  their  faces  were  i>ainted  white,  red,  ytllow, 
or  black.  ]5oth  men  and  Momen  were  dancing  and 
shouting  like  mad  people.  Put  now  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  seen,  and  nothing  was  stolen  ex- 
cept one  small  piece  of  iron.* 

*  "  TIr'  island,"  1i(>  writes,  "  is  plontifnlly  siipplioil  «ith 
I'niils  of  v;uious  kinds;  lint  tlicro  are  no  unadmiu'ds  cxii'iit 
riit<,  and  tliey  are  as  jilcntil'ul  as  Hies  on  a  snninu'i's  day. 
While  we  were  tliere  coiwersin^'  with  a  eomjianj'  who  were 
seiili'd  on  the  jjronnd,  taking;  their  meals,  a  rat  c  line  npio 
olitain  liis  shari'  of  the  food,  when  a  man  took  liim  liyihe 
tail,    llimj;   him   away,   and  continued   his   le;ist.     I'resently 
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"  After  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  the 
teachers,  and  commending  them  to  God,  we  de- 
parted. What  solid  satisfaction  it  affords,  what 
peace  of  mind  is  enjoyed,  in  leaving  the  work  of 
God  in  the  hands  of  those  wlio  are  well  qualified 
to  conduct  it,  and  whose  only  aim  is  the  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
labour!  But  while  well  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  usefulness  before  them,  as  we  went  towards  tlie 
beach  we  were  nuich  disgusted  at  seeing  some 
females,  who  had  cut  themselves  shockingly.  The 
blood  was  streaming  from  their  heads,  faces,  breasts, 
arms,  and  legs,  while  their  cries  and  shrieks  and 
howling  were  dreadful.  On  asking  them  why  they 
did  this,  they  replied,  that  they  were  grieving  at 
the  departure  of  their  friends.  We  endeavoured 
to  make  them  understand  that  such  conduct  was 
exceedingly  disgusting,  and  quite  inconsistent  with 
a  profession  of  Christianity ;  but  it  has  been  so 
common,  that  there  probably  is  not  a  woman  in  the 
island  whose  breasts  and  arms  are  not  scarred  from 
this  barbarous  custom.  The  old  chief  who  accom- 
panied us  behaved  very  well.  Every  friend  he 
met  he  embraced  ;  and,  after  giving  his  friend's 
nose  a  hearty  rub  with  his  own,  he  walked  on  quite 
unconcerned  at  the  hideous  cries  they  set  up.  The 
people  loaded  us  with  all  the  kinds  of  food  which 
their  island  produces." 

At  Aitutiiki,  Mr.  Williams  saw  the  natives  of 
Rarotouga,  of  whom  he  had  previously  heard  ;  and, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  discover  their  island,  and 
place  teachers  there,  he  set  sail  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  said  to  lie,  taking  with  him  the 
Rarotongans  and  Papeiha,  who  had  nobly  offered 
himself  as  a  pioneer  to  his  brethren. 

But  their  first  search  for  Rarotonga  proved 
unsuccessful ;  and  they,  therefore,  directed  their 
course  to  Mangaia.  Here  they  found  the  natives 
in  the  same  rude  state  as  when  Captain  Cook  dis- 
covered their  island.  Having  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  to  open  a  friendly  communication  with  them, 
the  devoted  Papeiha  swam  on  shore,  and  induced  a 
chief  to  receive  teachers ;  but  these  had  no  sooner 
landed  than  they  were  seized,  pillaged,  stripped, 
and  placed  in  extreme  peril.  Happily  they  were 
rescued  from  the  savages  ;  but  all  further  attempt 
to  introduce  the  Gospel  to  Mangaia  was,  for  the 
present,  abandoned.  They  then  proceeded  to  Atiu. 
Here  a  different  reception  awaited  them ;  and  both 
at  this  island,  and  at  Mauke  and  Mitiaro,  remarka- 
ble success  rewarded  their  efforts  * 

But  however  gratifying  these  results,  there  yet 
remained  one  object  unaccomplished,  upon  which 
Mr.  Williams  had  set  his  heart — the  discovery  of 
Rarotonga.  And  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  satis- 
fied with  partial  success,  or  to  be  discouraged  by 
an  occasional  disappointment.  Hitherto  he  had 
failed  in  nothiifg  which  he  had  determined  to  effect. 
Every  plan  pursued  at  Raiatea,  and  every  enter- 
prise to  other  islands,  had  prospered  greatly.  Nor 
had  he  one  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  dis- 
covery of  Rarotouga,  although  for  the  present  he 
had  been  baffled :  and  in  this  confidence  he  re- 
newed the  attempt. 

more  came  up  on  the  same  errand.  Immeiliately,  he  took 
one  of  ihera  between  his  fingers  and  gave  it  a  pinch,  and 
tossed  it  away,  saying  to  us,  '  See  !  it  is  dead.'  Of  the  others, 
he  took  no  more  notice  than  we  sliould  of  flies." 

*  Missionary  Enterprises,  p.  83. 


The  method  by  which  he  ascertained  the  bearings 
of  the  island,  and  the  reward  of  his  perseverance, 
are  well  known.  After  five  days'  unavailing  search, 
and  when  within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  at  which, 
bj-  the  captain's  earnest  entreaty,  he  had  consented 
to  abandon  it,  the  clouds  which  had  veiled  the 
island  were  dispersed,  and  the  majestic  mountains 
of  Rarotonga  stood  revealed  before  him.  Never 
did  weather-beaten  sailor  hear  the  life-inspiring 
cry  "  Land  a-head"  with  a  thrill  of  deeper  delight 
than  did  Mr.  Williams  at  this  interesting  moment, 
and  never  was  the  joy  of  discovery  more  rational 
or  pure  than  his.  "  The  transition  of  feeling,"  he 
ol>served,  "  was  so  instantaneous  and  so  great  that, 
althoughanumber  of  years  have  intervened,  1  have 
not  forgotten  the  sensations  which  that  aunoance- 
ment  occasioned." 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  is  now  so  well 
known  as  to  render  any  description  of  it  here  un- 
necessary. It  will  suffice  to  say  that  Rarotonga  is 
the  finest  and  most  jjopulous  island  of  the  Hervey 
group;  and,  had  no  higher  considerations  affected 
him,  Mr.  Williams  might  naturally  have  felt  some 
satisfaction  at  being  its  discoverer :  but  his  was 
not  the  pleasure  of  a  merely  successful  navigator. 
Although  anxious  to  enlarge  the  boundary  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  and  to  open  profitable  inter- 
course between  civilized  and  savage  men,  it  was 
not  as  the  promoter  of  science  nor  as  the  pioneer  of 
commerce,  but  as  the  messenger  of  mercy  and  as 
the  minister  of  Christ  that  he  sought  and  saw 
Rarotonga.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  those  sublime  objects  which 
that  Gospel  contemplates,  the  honour  of  this  dis- 
covery would  not  have  been  his. 

And  who  will  not  sympathize  with  the  sacred 
and  sublime  satisfaction  with  which  the  devoted 
missionary  stood  gazing  from  the  prow  of  his  little 
bark  upon  this  new-discovered  land!  Often,  since 
the  visit  of  Auuru,  had  the  object  which  then  met 
his  eye,  fired  his  imagination  and  filled  his  heart ; 
and  often,  while  listening,  as  he  w-as  wont  to  do, 
and  not  in  vain,  to  the  tales  and  traditions  of  the 
loquacious  natives,  when  rowing  on  the  sea  or  re- 
clining in  the  shade,  had  the  name  of  Rarotonga 
(for  in  many  a  legend  that  name  was  found)  fed 
his  ardent  desire  to  visit  its  secluded  iuhabitauts, 
and  strengthened  his  purpose,  should  God  ever 
grant  him  the  opportunity,  to  go  in  quest  of  this 
interesting  isle.  And  now  his  prayers  were  heard, 
his  hopes  realized.  Rarotonga,  the  long-desired 
Rarotonga,  was  before  him  !  His  purpose  and  per- 
severance had  received  their  righteous  reward ; 
and  he  regarded  the  island,  not  only  as  found,  but 
as  won  for  Christ,  in  whose  name  he  made  the  dis- 
covery and  claimed  the  possession.  Other  navi- 
gators, indeed,  had  made  far  more  important 
discoveries.  Anson,  Byron,  Wallis,  Cook,  and 
many  beside,  had  triumphantly  traversed  the  same 
bright  ocean,  rejoicing  in  their  successes;  but  how 
different  the  emotions  felt  by  them  as  they  surveyed 
its  lovely  isles,  and  those  experienced  by  the  humble 
missionary !  Nor  was  his  rejoicing  vain.  This 
was  no  barren  discovery :  it  brought  incalculable 
wealth  to  Rarotonga,  and  great  glory  to  God. 
Had  its  coral  strand  been  strewed  with  sapphires, 
and  its  mountains  masses  of  solid  gold,  had  fleets 
conveyed  thither  the  diamonds  of  Golconda  and 
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the  prucious  things  of  the  East,  the  people  would 
still  have  been  poor  compared  with  what  they  be- 
came, after  the  messenger  of  mercy  had  conveyed 
to  their  shores  treasures  of  heavenly  wisdom,  "  the 
unsearchable  riclies  of  Christ."  It  is  well  known 
that  the  lovely  land,  for  the  discovery  of  which 
this  servant  of  God  had  long  planned  and  prayed, 
and  which  he  had  resolved  not  to  K-ave  unknown 
and  unblessed,  soon  became,  and  still  continues, 
one  of  the  moral  wonders  of  the  world.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Rarotongans  received  Christianity  ; 
and  from  henceforth  its  devoted  discoverer  watched 
over  anil  provided  for  it  with  almost  paternal  soli- 
citude ;  and  at  every  visit,  and  no  visits  were  paid 
more  readily,  he  was  gladdened  by  sights  and 
sounds  which  demonstrated  the  favour  of  God  and 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  And  still,  amidst  the 
rewards  of  "  the  faitiiful  servant,"  he  remembers 
the  name  and  is  reaping  the  fruits  of  Rarotonga. 

Before  resuming  the  narrative,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  that,  by  '^ome,  Mr.  Williams's  claim  to 
this  discovery  has  been  disputed.  Now,  if  it  is 
merely  meant  to  affirm  that  other  vessels  had 
touched  at  Rarotonga  prior  to  "  The  Endeavour," 
the  fact  will  be  readily  allowed.  Indeed,  this  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Williams  himself  in  his  own  publication, 
•where  he  has  described  the  impressions  produced 
upon  the  natives  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  them, 
supposed  to  have  been  "The  Bounty."  He  had 
also,  but  subsequently,  obtained  some  particulars  of 
another  and  most  disastrous  visit,  during  which 
the  natives,  almost  maddened  by  the  licentious  and 
oi)pressive  conduct  of  the  crew,  had  risen  upon 
some  of  them  who  were  on  shore,  and  satiated 
their  savage  vengeance  ;  while  those  on  board, 
happy  to  escape  from  the  infuriated  savages,  slipped 
the  cable,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  leaving  in  their 
haste  a  piece  of  chain,  which  proved  invaluable  to 
Mr.  Wil  liams  in  building  "  The  Messenger  of  Peace.'' 
A  detailed  account  of  this  occurrence  was  prepared 
for  the  Missionary  Enterprises,  but  was  omitted, 
with  many  other  paragraphs,  solely  from  the  want 
of  space.  But,  although  other  visitors  had  pre- 
ceded him  at  Rarotonga,  this  does  not  invalidate 
Mr.  Williams's  title  to  be  its  discoverer,  because, 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  he  was  ignorant  not 
only  of  the  fact,  but  of  the  bearings  of  the  island, 
and  of  everything  in  relation  to  it,  except  what  he 
had  gathered  from  the  descriptions  or  traditions  of 
natives.  Had  superior  means  of  inft)rmation  been 
accessible,  he  would  have  gladly  availed  himself  of 
them,  and  forgone  the  merit  of  a  new  discovery. 

It  was  not  without  apprehension  that  the  mis- 
sionary adventurer  opened  intercourse  with  the 
Rarotongans,  whom  the  Aitutakians  described  as 
most  treacherous  and  ferocious  cannibals.  But, 
although  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  these  repre- 
sentations were  correct,  he  still  hoped,  through  the 
natives  who  had  accompanied  him.  and  one  of 
whom  was  the  king's  cousin,  to  obtain  for  the 
teachers  a  favourable  introduction.  This  hoj)e 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  manners  aiul  pro- 
mises of  the  king  himself,  a  landing  was  elVected  ; 
but  their  first  night  on  shore  was  one  of  danger 
and  distress ;  and,  in  tlie  n)orning,  they  hastened 
back  to  the  ship  with  a  sad  tale  of  Avoe,  but  grateful 
for  their  preservation  and  escape,  which,  under 
God,  they  owed  to  Tcjniiza,  Makea's  cousin,  who.se 


devoted  zeal  for  their  safety  was  only  equalled  by 
her  dauntless  heroism.  During  the  perilous  night, 
this  courageous  woman  never  quitted  her  female 
friends  ;  but,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  own  life, 
resisted,  with  entreaties  and  tears,  and  even  force, 
the  vile  attempts  of  her  degraded  and  savage 
countrymen.  "  It  is  cruel,"  she  cried,  "  it  is  cruel 
to  treat  them  thus.  They  have  tuight  me,  and 
treated  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  brought 
me  back  to  liivrotonga.  Had  it  not  \)wn  for  the 
word  of  God,  I  should  have  died  at  Aitutaki. 
You  would  never  have  seen  my  face  again,  nor 
I  3'ours."  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  furnish  further 
details  of  this  most  unpropitious  commencement  of 
the  Rarotungan  mission.  Iiuleed,  these,  as  pi-e- 
served  from  the  lips  of  the  sufferers  in  the  journal 
of  Mr.  Williams,  could  not  be  published.  They 
describe  scenes  of  demoralization  insuffei'ably  dis- 
gusting and  abominable,  and  ought  only  to  be 
referred  to  or  remembered  for  the  evidence  they 
supply  of  the  remarkable  transition  through  which 
this  people  subsequently  passed.  That  transition 
may  be  truly  termed  "  marvellous."  Natural 
laws,  and  merely  human  inlluence  will  not  suf)- 
ply  its  explanation.  Here  the  political  economist, 
the  metaphysician,  the  philanthropist  will  find  their 
causes  and  systems  insufficient.  For  changes  so 
radical,  so  extensive,  and  so  speedy,  the  influence 
of  higher  agencies  can  alone  account.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  the  once  debased,  false,  and  cannibal,  but 
now  gentle,  merciful,  and  sanctified  men  of  Ra- 
rotonga, human  wisdom  stands  silent  and  abased. 
Tiie  only  true  philosophy  of  missions  is  found  in 
the  gospel.  Here  is  given  an  adequate  cause  for 
effects  such  as  this  people  exhibited.  While  won- 
dering at  tliese  changes,  the  voice  of  the  sacred 
oracle  is  heaixl,  saying,  "  This  is  the  finger  of 
God;"  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power;  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

The  indomitable  Papeiha  having  oflFered  to  re- 
main at  Rarotonga  provided  a  colleague  were 
sent  to  him,  "The  Endeavour"  bore  awa}'  for 
Raiatea ;  and,  after  five  weeks'  absence,  re-entered 
the  harbour  decorated  with  the  idol-trophies  of 
their  moral  victory  at  Aitutaki. 

'•  Rejoicing  as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil,"  Mr. 
Williams  now  resumed  his  ordinary  engagements; 
and  the  spiiit  in  which  this  was  done  is  breathed 
forth  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written, 
just  after  his  return,  to  his  father — "  I  bless  God 
that  my  heart  is  as  much  alive  to  missi(niai-y  work 
as  it  was  the  first  day  I  set  my  foot  on  these  shores ; 
and  in  this  work  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  I  desire 
to  live  and  to  die.  My  highest  ambition,  dear 
father,  is  to  be  faithful  to  my  work,  faithful  to 
souls,  and  faithful  to  Christ ;  in  a  word,  to  be 
abundantly  and  extensively  useful.  Our  own 
station  flourishes,  and  the  people  improve.  I  am 
fully  occupied.  I  have  lately  made  several  lathes 
and  a  loom  ;  and  am  intending  to  try  to  weave  cloth. 
I  am  hoping  we  shall  succeed,  as  the  peojile  have 
m:my  grasses  and  barks  of  which  they  make  cord, 
Sec.  ISIydear  Mary  isag(Xid  spinstress,  and  knows 
how  to  dress  flax.  But  of  course  our  principal 
attention  is  devoted  to  their  spiritual  improvement; 
although  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  missionary's 
labours  who  would  neglect  those  minor  niattere. 
Our  congregation  is  as  large  as  ever,  and  all  our 
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meetings  C(inully  well  attended.  The  members  of 
our  church  are  now  between  fifty  and  sixty ;  our 
buptized  about  (U)0,  and  our  congregation  generally 
1000.  The  communicants  are  walking  worthy  of 
their  profession.  We  have  not  been  called  to  ex- 
clude one  since  we  administered  the  ordinance." 

l^ut  while  cheerfully  pursuing  the  "even," 
though  elevated  "  tenor"  of  his  accustomed  course 
at  Kaiatea,  who  can  wonder  that  the  discoveries 
and  successes  of  his  recent  voyage  should  have  so 
fed  his  already  burning  zeal,  and  awakened  the 
hope  of  siill  wider  and  nobler  conquests,  as  to  con- 
strain him  thus  to  address  the  Directors?  "  It  is 
our  duty  to  visit  surrounding  islands.  You  have 
fourteen  or  fifteen  missionaries  in  these  islands, 
missionaries  enough  to  convert  all  the  islands  of 
the  South  Seas,  and  every  one  of  these  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  us  ought  now  to  be  under  instruc- 
tion. Six  good  active  missionaries,  united  in  heart, 
mind,  and  plan,  could  effect  more,  if  you  would 
afford  them  the  means,  than  you  either  think  or 
expect.  A  missionary'  was  never  designed  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  gather  a  congregation  of  a  hundred 
or  two  natives,  and  sit  down  at  his  ease,  as  con- 
tented as  if  every  sinner  was  converted,  while 
thousands  aroinid  him,  and  but  a  few  miles  off,  are 
eating  each  other's  tlesh,  and  drinking  each  other's 
blood,  living  and  dying  without  the  gospel.  Upon 
this  subject  it  is  my  full  determination  to  have  some 
decided  conversation  with  the  deputation.  For  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  content  myself  .within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  single  reef;  and,  if  means  are  not 
afforded,  a  continent  would  to  me  be  infinitely  pre- 
ferable ;  for  there,  if  you  cannot  ride,  you  can  walk ; 
but  to  these  isolated  islands  a  ship  must  carry  you." 
In  another  letter  he  adds,  ''  Did  you  know  the  state 
of  the  surrounding  islands,  how  ripe  they  are  for 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  you  would  sell  the  very 
gods  out  of  your  museum,  if  it  were  necessary,  to 
carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  those  now 
sitting  in  darkness." 

Inrtuenced  by  these  enlightened  principles  and 
truly  Christian  feelings,  Mr.  Williams,  soon  after 
his  return  from  Rarotonga,  projected  and  performed 
another  voyage,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not 
been  published,  and  will  be  found  in  the  following 
letter — 

To  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

"  Raiatea,  Nov.  20, 1823. 
"  Dear  Brethren  in  Christ, 

''  The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  islands 
of  Rnrutu  and  Rimatara,  though  short,  will  interest 
you,  as  it  shows  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  these 
islands  is  like  the  leaven  in  the  parable  of  our 
Lord,  diffusing,  with  amazing  rapidity,  its  sacred  in- 
fluence throuph  the  whole  of  the  numerous  islands 
in  the  South  Stas ;  and  the  only, — I  say  again,  the 
onlif  human  means  that  seems  necessary  to  complete 
the  overthrow  of  Satan's  kingdom  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  that  of  going  from  island  to  island. 
Teachers  are  readj',  waiting  and  wishing  to  go; 
the  various  islands  that  have  h^ard  a  report  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  effects  are  desirous  of  instruction, 
and  God  himself  is  waiting  to  be  gracious  in  bless- 
ing our  labours,  as  the  late  accounts  we  sent  home 
will  testify.     In  addition  to  this,  we  now  hasten  to 


increase  the  joy  of  those  who  rejoice  with  us  in  the 
prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

"  On  the  loth  of  October,  I  Uft  Raiatea  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  our  station  at  liurutu,  and  that 
in  connexion  with  the  church  at  Poropora.  After 
a  tedious  voyage  of  six  days,  I  arrived  at  Rurutu, 
and  was  happy  to  find  the  teacliers  and  tbeir  wives 
well,  and  to  receive  a  very  hearty  welcome  from  the 
inhabitants  of  that  beautiful  island.  We  reached 
it  on  a  Friday  the  day  on  which  the  teachers  meet 
the  baptized.  When  all  were  assembled  in  their 
neat  and  excellent  chapel,  I  desired  Mahamene  to 
conduct  the  service  as  usual,  without  any  regard  to 
my  being  present.  He  did  so;  and  I  was  nmch 
delighted.  He  commenced  by  reading  a  hymn, 
which  the  congregation  sang  with  nmch  spirit. 
After  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer,  he  took 
out  his  text  book,  and  read  the  following  passage : 
'  Therejure  ire  miq/it  to  (jive  the  more  earnest  heed  to 
the  til iii(is  which  ice  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  ire 
should  let  t'lem  slip.'  The  address,  though  not 
methodical,  was  much  to  tlie  purpose,  and  delivered 
with  energy  and  feeling.  He  then  said,  '  If  any 
one  has  a  word  of  exhortation,  let  him  speak.' 
Three  natives  successively  .iddressed  the  meeting. 
Each  of  them  quoted  several  passages  of  Scripture 
in  the  course  of  their  addresses.  The  first  speaker 
founded  his  remarks  upon  '  He  are  all  children  of 
the  light,  ojid  not  of  the  darkness,'  and  exhorted  all 
to  walk  as  children  of  the  light.  Another  spoke 
on  prayer,  and  invited  all  to  praise  God  that 
he  had  heard  their  prayers,  and  brought  his  ser- 
vant among  them.  The  third  compared  the 
happiness  of  their  present  with  the  misery  of  their 
former  state,  and  warned  them  against  being  con- 
tented with  nominal  Christianity.  Their  remarks 
were  pei'tinent,  and  were  delivered  with  a  warmth 
and  animation  which  I  did  not  think  the  Rurutuans 
possessed.  After  this,  I  gave  them  a  short  address, 
expressed  my  joy  at  meeting  them  again,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  go  forward  in  every  good  word  and 
work,  and  then  concluded  with  prayer. 

"  The  day  following  I  went  through  the  settle- 
ment. They  had  several  houses  plastered,  and 
many  more  in  hand.  I  was  grieved  to  hear  that 
there  had  been  another  fatal  disease  among  the  few 
remaining  inhabitants  of  this  fruitful  island,  forty- 
eight  persons  having  fallen  victims  to  it,  including 
the  king.  He  has  left  a  young  son,  and  his  death 
has  occasioned  another  division.  One  party  of 
chiefs  wished  Auuru  to  have  the  regency  ;  but  the 
majority  chose  the  late  king's  uncle.  Auuru  and 
his  party  determined,  therefore,  to  form  a  new 
settlement  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  which 
tliey  had  done  about  seven  or  eight  months  before 
my  arrival.  Puna,  one  of  (nir  teachers,  had  joined 
Auuru,  and  Mahamene  remained  at  the  original 
settlement.  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attempt 
a  reunion  of  these  parties,  as  I  was  not  there  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  know  the  different  infiuenccs  which 
exist  in  the  island,  and  the  probable  effect  of  such 
a  proceeding.  They  expressed  a  de.'-ire  to  remain 
as  they  were,  and  I  therefore  explained  to  the 
teachers  the  advantages  that  might  result  from 
the  separation,  provided  they  were  cautious  in  the 
management  of  their  stations.  Tims  they  might 
prove  a  stimulus  to  each  other,  and  should  there 
l)e  a  holy  emulation,  life  and  activity  might  result 
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from  it ;  hut  if,  on  the  contrary,  an  evil,  envious, 
party  spirit  was  manifested  by  them,  it  would  very 
soon  be  imbibed  by  the  people. 

"  They  had  formed  a  missionary  society,  and 
had  collected  400  bamboos  of  oil  for  their  first 
year's  subscription. 

"  On  the  following  Sabbath,  I  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time  at  Kurutu.  There 
were  sixteen  communicants  ;  and  both  the  narra- 
tion of  their  religious  experience,  and  their  replies 
to  my  questions,  were  simple,  pleasing,  and  satis- 
factory. All  of  them  avowed  their  implicit  belief 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  dependence 
upon  him  alone  for  salvation.  I  addressed  them  in 
the  morning  from  our  Saviour's  words,  '  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me :'  Puna  and  Mahamene  con- 
ducting the  devotional  parts  of  the  service.  In  the 
afternoon  I  preached  from  Hebrews  ix.  11. 

"  After  taking  an  affectionate  leave,  we  returned 
to  our  vessel  late  in  the  evening,  and  set  sail  for 
Kimatara.  As  soon  as  we  were  near  the  land, 
which  was  about  12  o'clock  the  next  day,  two 
canoes  came  oif  to  inquire  who  we  were,  &c.  From 
them  we  were  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  people  had 
embraced  the  gospel,  had  built  a  large  chapel,  and 
were  waiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Orsmond  to  open 
it,  he  having  been  there  before  to  settle  the  native 
teachers.  We  got  on  shore  as  speedily  as  possible  ; 
but  it  was  rather  a  dangerous  attempt,  as  we  had  to 
go  through  a  very  heavy  sea.  The  teachers  and 
people  expressed  much  pleasure  at  being  visited. 
We  walked  up  to  the  settlement,  where  all  the  in- 
habitants have  been  collected.  Their  houses  are 
very  miserable  ones,  far  inferior  to  any  we  have 
seen  in  other  islands.  I  speak  of  the  original  na- 
tive houses.  Quite  unexpectedly,  however,  a  fine 
large  chapel  presented  itself  to  view,  which  does 
the  teachers  much  credit.  It  is  a  building  upwards 
of  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  well  floored  and  plastered, 
and  with  a  very  neat  puli)it.  The  workmanship  is 
as  good  as  in  any  chapel  in  our  own  islands.  We 
had  service  in  it  for  the  first  time.  Faaiaca  read 
and  prayed,  and  I  preached  from,  '  Go  into  all  the 
world,'  8ic.  The  women  and  female  children  were 
decently  dressed  in  white  cloth,  and  I  believe  every 
one  wore  a  bonnet.  All  were  very  attentive  ;  the 
old  men  with  their  beards,  which,  for  want  of 
razors  or  scissors,  were  very  long,  as  well  as  the 
young  people.  They  were  between  200  and  300 
in  number.  The  natives  appeared  to  be  living  to- 
gether in  the  greatest  unity,  and  expres.sed  much 
attachment  to  their  teachers,  whilst  those  good  men 
seemed  quite  at  home  in  their  work.  They  have 
l."50  chiKlren  in  the  school,  but  are  much  at  a  loss 
for  spelling-books.  All  the  adults  are  under  in- 
struction, but  for  the  want  of  books  they  learn  by 
rote.  The  children  are  taught  tiy  means  of  sand- 
boards.  I  left  with  them  forty  or  fifty  copies  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Tliey  had  formed  a 
missionary  society.  I  was  much  pleased  witli  all 
I  heard  and  saw  at  Rimatara.  The  station  is  in  as 
prosperous  a  state  as  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
and  I  ti'ust  the  blessing  of  fiod  will  continue  to  rest 
u[)on  it ;  but  the  want  of  means  for  visiting  our 
out-stations  frequently  is  a  serious  drawback  from 
their  prosperity." 

The  two  voyages,  of  which  a  brief  account  lias 
now  been  given,  were  made  in  the  native  schooner ; 


and,  although  she  was  too  small  for  the  purpose, 
Mr.  Williams,  regardless  of  the  inconvenience  and 
peril  to  which   he  might  expose  himself,  had  re- 
solved to  employ  her  in  a  more  distant  expedition, 
to  the  Navigators  and  other  islands,  which,  with  an 
ardour  allied  to  impatience,  he  desired  to  evangel- 
ize.    But  just  as  this  purpose  had  been  foi'med,  it 
was  frustrated  by  the  painful  intelligence  that  their 
commerce  to  the  colony,  and,  with   it,  the  hope  of 
retaining   their  vessel,    was  destroyed.     Through 
the  intervention  of  some  interested  merchants  at 
Sydney,  the  governor  had  been  persuaded  to  im- 
pose a  prohibitory  duty  upon  South  Sea  tobacco, 
and  to  make  other  fiscal  regulations,  which  mate- 
rially reduced  the  value  of  all  Polynesian  produce. 
This  severe  and  unexpected  check  to  the  newly- 
created    industry    and    enterprise    of  the  leeward 
islands  burst  like  a  tornado  upon  their  inhabitants, 
and   proved   a  source  of  extreme  embarrassment 
and  distress  to  Mr.  Williams.    Not  only  did  it  con- 
travene his  benevolent  plans  for  the  social  improve- 
ment of  the  natives,  and  deprive  him  of  the  means 
of  more  extended  usefulness,  but  it  involved  him 
in  serious  pecuniary  responsibility,  from  which  he 
could  not  now  expect  to  extricate  himself  without 
loss.     To  complete  the  calamity,  and  consummate 
his  own  disappointment,  Mr.  Williams  at  the  same 
time  received  a  letter  from  the  Directors,  in  which 
the  speculation  was  condemned,  and   his  conduct 
censured :  but  his  spirit,  though  l)owed  down,  was 
not  broken.     Tlius  beset  with  difficulties,  he  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  "  The  Endea- 
vour "  belonged  ;  and,  after  ingenuously  explaining 
to  them  the  exact  position  of  att'airs.  it  was  resolved 
to  send  her  immediately  to  Sydney,  laden  with  the 
most  marketable  produce  they  could  collect,  with 
an  order  to  sell  both  ship  and  cargo.     Great  as  was 
the  trial  of  parting  with  a  vessel  in  which  he  had 
already  done  nmch  missionary  work,  and  by  which 
he  expected  to  accomplish  still  more ;  and  keenly  as 
he  felt  the  censure  of  the   Directors,  he  was   com- 
forted and  cheered  by  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs  and 
people,    who    clearly   understood  the  whole  case, 
and   neither   attributed    the    failure  to    their  mis- 
sionary, nor  evinced  towards  him  the  least  dimi- 
nution of  confidence  and  esteem.     Their  resolution 
was  promptly  carried  into  effect ;   and,  with  sad- 
ness, Mr.  Williams  saw  the  ship,  which  had  been 
associated  in  his  mind  with  his  brightest  visions 
of  the  future,  and  whose  image,  as  she  lay  "  sleep- 
ing on  her  own  shadow"  within  the  placid  lagoon, 
heightened  inconceivably  in  his   esteem  the  love- 
liness   of  the  surrounding  landscape,    imfurl   her 
sails,    and    for   the   last   time    pass   the    reef   of 
Raiatea.     "Satan  knows  well,"  he   exclaimed    in 
a  letter  to  the  Directors.  '•  that  this  ship  was  the 
most  fatal  weapon  ever  formed  against  his  interests 
in  the  great  South  Sea ;  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
he  felt  the  effects  of  its  first  blow,  lie  has  wrested 
it  out  of  our  hands." 

Mr.  Williams's  correspondence  at  this  period  is 
principally  filled  with  this,  to  him,  painfully  inter- 
esting topic.  In  reference  to  the  censure  of  the 
Directors  he  thus  writes: — 

"  I  am  sorry  tliat  my  conduct  meets  your  dis- 
approbation, and  aeluiowledge  the  justice  of  all  you 
say  respecting  a  missionary  entangling  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  tiiis  life;  but  the  benefit  of  others, 
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uot  ni}  own,  -nas  the  sole  object  I  had  in  a  iew  Yet, 
should  I  get  flee  from  this  perplexity,  I  shall  in  fu- 
ture avoid  any  similar  entanglement.  But  although 
I  have  thus  expressed  myself,  do  not  conelude  that 
there  is  no  need  of  a  vessel  in  the  islands.  Even 
as  a  means  of  preventing  other  vessels  from  trading 
with  the  people,  it  is  invaluable;  for,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  the  very  arks  of  Satan.  For  my 
own  part,  provided  the  Kaiateaus  could  keep  "  The 
Endeavour,"  I  should  deeply  regret  to  see  another 
ship  enter  the  harbour.  The  perplexity,  the  sin, 
the  desolation  they  occasion  is  not  a  matter  of 
small  moment  to  those  who  desire  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people.  We  have  great  reason  to 
fear  such  consequences,  as  soon  as  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  other  vessels  for  supplies.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  importance  of  visiting  our  out-stations, 
and  introducing  the  Gospel  into  other  islands." 

In  another  letter,  both  the  missionaries  thus  feel- 
ingly refer  to  the  same  subject : — 

"  The  poor  natives  have  had  enough  to  try 
them,  both  as  it  regards  their  confidence  in  us  and 
their  own  disposition.  We  should  not,  however, 
have  obtruded  this  topic  again  upon  your  attention 
hut  for  the  efiect  which  the  loss  of  the  vessel  has 
had  in  cliccking  the  spread  of  the  Gospel:  our  mis- 
sionary labours  in  other  islands  being  now  pre- 
vented by  our  not  having  the  means  of  visiting 
them.  Both  the  natives  and  ourselves  fondly  hoped 
to  have  made  the  vessel  subservient  to  such  a  lauda- 
ble purpose.  What  our  various  out -posts  are  to  do 
we  know  not ;  for,  unless  a  vessel  is  obtained,  we 
cannot  visit  them  :  and  unless  our  Society  or  some 
other  procure  a  vessel  for  this  purpose,  the  work  of 
God  will  not  be  half  done  in  these  seas.  The  har- 
vest is  truly  ripe,  and  every  island  waits  to  submit 
to  the  sceptre  of  Christ,  and  unless  Christians  in 
England  devise  plans,  provide  the  means,  and  con- 
tinue those  exertions  which  God  has  begun  so 
abundantly  to  bless  in  these  islands,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  King  will  take  the 
talent  from  them,  and  give  it  to  other  sei-vants  who 
have  proved  more  faithful  to  their  trust. 

"  By  recent  communications  we  hear  that  several 
of  the  islands,  lately  visited  in  the  chiefs'  schooner, 
have  partially  embraced  Christianity,  and  are  only 
waiting  for  a  visit  from  missionaries  in  order  to 
embrace  it  fully.  But,  alas  !  alas!  the  vessel  must 
be  sold,  and  there  is  no  missionary  ship  to  visit 
them,  nor  merchandize  to  tempt  others  to  approach 
their  shores.  Nothing  but  the  love  of  Christ  and 
of  souls  can  secure  this,  by  tempting  the  spiritual 
merchants  to  purchase  a  vessel,  load  her  with  mes- 
sengers of  peace,  and  keep  her  afloat  in  the  Ke- 
deemer's  cause.  How  beautiful  would  a  British 
flag  appear  on  such  a  vessel  as  this  !  Men,  brethren, 
and  fathers  think  of  the  jeopardy  to  which  native 
teachers  must  be  exposed,— think  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  increasing  their  nmiber, — think  of  the 
errors  into  which  the  people  may  run  who  are  in- 
structed by  the  living  voice  alone,  and  have  not  in 
their  hands  the  written  word  of  God  !  One  of  us, 
long  ere  this,  would  have  resided  amongst  those 
islands ;  but  we  could  not,  dare  not  sacrifice  our 
lives,  and  those  of  our  dear  partners  and  little  ones, 
without  the  prospect  of  permanent  good,  as  we 
should  have  done  in  removing  beyond  the  reach  of 
intercourse  with  civilized  man,  and  the  means  of 


temporal  support.  Think  not  of  the  expense  of 
such  a  vessel.  IJemember  the  gods  are  to  be  her 
cargo,  and  your  reward.  Twice  has  the  Lord  God 
sent  you  these  from  hence  and  from  other  islands, 
and  your  eyes  shall  see  yet  greater  things.  Sum- 
mon up  all  your  eloquence  to  plead  with  British 
Christians  for  a  vessel  to  take  possession  of  the 
numerous  islands  in  these  seas  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  only  Potentate.  Separately  considered,  and 
compared  with  other  spheres,  no  one  of  these 
islands  is  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  life  ;ind  pro- 
perty devoted  to  it;  but  the  n-Jiole  of  them,  consi- 
dered collectively,  are  worthy  of  your  utmost 
eflf'orts,  and  demand,  as  the  first-born  of  your  So- 
ciety, a  proportionate  inheritance." 

This,  ho«  ever,  like  former  appeals  on  the  same 
suliject,  drew  back  no  response.  In  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  Society,  the  sum  required 
could  not  be  spared  for  such  an  object,  and  a  spe- 
cial appeal  to  the  public  was  then  deemed  inexpe- 
dient It  required  Mr.  Williams's  own  voice  to 
make  this  with  success. 

Prevented  from  accomplishing  his  more  enlarged 
schemes  of  Christian  mercy,  he  now  devoted  him- 
self with  renewed  energy  to  the  welfare  of  Raiatea. 
Amongst  other  useful  devices,  the  missionaries  re- 
solved to  set  apart  the  first  day  of  the  year  1824 
for  religious  services  and  public  meetings.  It  was 
more  especially  intended  to  make  this  a  day  for 
the  profital  le  review  of  the  past,  and  a  new  starting 
point  in  the  race  of  social  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment. Accordingly,  all  ordinary  engagements 
were  suspended ;  and.  after  the  more  directly  sa- 
cred exercises  of  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary,  the 
remaining  hours  were  passed  in  temperate  festivity 
and  social  intercourse.  This  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments was  made  upon  a  scale  and  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  Raiatea.  Upon  a  wide  and  elevated 
pier,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  more  safe  and 
convenient  landing  or  lading  of  goods,  there  were 
ranged  four  hundred  tables  loaded  with  food,  on 
either  side  of  which  the  people  had  seated  them- 
selves upon  sofas  of  their  own  manufacture,  "  and 
did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart."  At  the  close  of  their  repast,  which  con- 
sisted of  every  provision  and  delicacy  which  their 
island  produced,  the  more  important  business  of 
the  day  was  commenced  by  prayer.  This  was  fol- 
lowed bjf  a  great  number  of  short  and  serious 
speeches  full  of  pointed  exhortations  to  stedfastness 
and  improvement  in  the  ways  of  God.  Tamatoa 
concluded  this  part  of  the  engagements  by  express- 
ing his  approbation  of  the  diligence  of  the  people, 
and  then  added,  "  But  let  not  our  professions  be 
like  the  bamboo,  which,  when  lighted,  blazes  most 
furiously,  but  leaves  no  firebrand  nor  charcoal  be- 
hind for  future  use !  Let  not  our  zeal  be  like 
this,  kindled  in  a  moment,  giving  a  great  light  for 
a  season,  and,  expiring,  leaving  nothing  behind." 

Mr.  Williams  was  never  more  at  home  than  on 
such  occasions.  Living  himself  in  the  element  of 
spiritual  health  and  cheerful  piety,  it  was  his  de- 
light to  cherish  and  diffuse  these  blessings  amongst 
all  around  him.  And  he  knew  well  how  to  connect 
the  serious  with  the  social ;  and,  without  diverging 
one  step  from  the  course  of  ministerial  consistencj', 
or  ever  casting  aside  his  sacred  vestments,  to  call 
forth  the  smile  of  gladness,  and  to  convince  the 
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observer  that  bt'tween  religion  and  gloom  there 
■was  no  natural  alliance.  On  the  present  occasion, 
it  will  be  easily  believed  that  he  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  large  assembly. 
Referring  to  it,  he  thus  writes: — "The  day  was 
spent  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  number 
of  tables  covered  with  food  of  various  descriptions 
was  large,  but  there  was  no  w  inc.  no  spirits.  The 
juice  of  the  coa)a-niit  was  their  only  beverage. 
Pine- apples  and  bananas  formed  the  dessert.  No 
one  was  drunken,  no  one  disorderly,  but  all  ap- 
peared to  be  earnest  in  stirring  up  each  other  iu 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  There  was  .sociality  M'ith- 
out  voluptuousness — religion  without  gloom." 

This  meeting  and  other  means  of  improvement 
were  productive  of  good  fruits.  "Since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,"  writes  the  missionary, 
''  we  have  had  to  be  thankful  ;  for  not  a  week 
has  passed  but  many  who  were  most  abandoned 
have  ofl'ered  themselves  for  baptism ;  and  from 
two  to  three  hundred  have  thus  made  a  profession 
of  their  belief  in  Christianity. 

"  The  Lord's  Supper  is  well  attended.  Every 
celebration  of  that  soul-reviving  feast  brings  fresh 
applicants.  We  feel  a  pleasure  in  l)eing  altle  con- 
scientiously to  report  favourably  of  their  Christian 
progress  as  a  body.  If  it  be  said  that  our  station 
has  not  had  the  temptatii'u  to  drunkenness  which 
others  unfortunately  have  had,  we  can  reply  that 
Satan  made  an  effort  in  the  "  General  Gates,"  Cap- 
tain Bigg?,  of  America,  which  vessel  came  laden 
with  spirits;  but,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  sell  and 
give  away  his  distilled  destruction  at  this  island, 
he  succeeded  only  so  far  as  to  decoy  on  board  two 
or  three  women,  with  whom  he  cut  his  cable,  and 
made  all  sail  out  to  sea." 

But  although  the  people  had  been  happj'  and 
advancing  since  their  residence  at  Vauaara,  a 
series  of  unforeseen  disasters  had  gradually  pre- 
pared them  for  a  change ;  and  at  length,  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  1824,  the  resolution  was  taken 
to  abandon  that  settlement.  This  purpose,  how- 
ever, was  not  lightly  formed.  It  was  the  result 
of  long  and  anxious  "deliberation,  and  ultimately 
was  almost  forced  upon  them  by  their  i)eculiar 
circumstances.  When  this  locality  was  first  .se- 
lected, the  missionaries  were  not  aware  of  its  dis- 
advantages. But  these  they  subseipiently  learned 
by  painful  experience.  To  the  eye,  indeed,  the 
lovely  settlement,  as  it  stretched  along  a  rich 
selvage  of  land  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  moinitain, 
and  commanded  some  of  the  best  anchorage  within 
the  reef,  appeared  peculiarly  eligible.  But  the 
people  had  not  resided  there  long,  before  the  heavy 
l)lasts  of  wind,  and  the  desolating  torrents  which 
burst  upon  them  from  the  mountains,  and  which 
had  repeatedly  dcsti-oyed  or  damaged  their  work, 
convinced  them  of  the  contrary.  Still  hoping  to  be 
able  to  defend  their  houses  and  plantations  from 
these  rude  assailants,  they  patiently  prosecuted 
their  labours;  but  every  year  brt)ught  with  it  new 
calamities.  Torre!;ts  and  tornadoes  laid  waste 
their  dwellings;  and,  in  addition  to  these  visita- 
tions fr(>m  the  land,  the  sea  also,  on  several  occa- 
sions, rose  to  an  unusual  height,  and  made  alarming 
encroachments  upon  the  shore.  Thus  the  property 
of  the  people  was  wasted,  the  beauty  of  the  settle- 
ment marred,   and  their  bridges,  including  some 


that  were  strongly  built  of  hewn  coral,  and  of  which 
they  were  very  proud,  %vere  swept  awa)'.  For  a 
time  these  evils  were  deemed  less  than  those  at- 
ter.ding  a  removal:  they  were,  therefore,  endured. 
But  at  length,  finding  all  defensive  measures  un- 
availing, the  desire  to  abandon  Vauaara  became 
universal.  A  general  meeting  was  accordingly 
convened,  the  subject  fully  canvassed,  and  the  re- 
solution unanimously  fonned  to  remove  to  the 
windward  side  of  the  island. 

Although  this  ri'solution  did  not  originate  with 
the  missionaries,  it  received  their  cordial  concur- 
rence. In  common  with  their  flock,  they  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  But 
they  felt  far  less  for  themselves  than  for  the  people; 
and,  most  of  all,  they  dreaded  the  depressing  effect 
of  repeated  and  serious  losses  and  discouragements 
upon  their  habits  and  improvement.  But  there  was 
another  motive  by  which  the  brethren  were  secretly 
influenced  in  recommending  a  removal.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  mission  they  had  proceeded 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  labours  of  the  hand 
and  the  culture  of  the  mind  were  so  closely  con- 
nected as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  maturing  the  fruits 
of  righteousness  amongst  an  indolent  connnunity. 
This  was  their  chief  inducement  for  instructing  the 
natives  in  so  many  useful  arts :  and  experience 
confirmed  their  calculations.  By  counteracting  the 
natural  inertness  of  the  natives,  and  by  quickening 
into  vigorous  exercise  their  sluggish  intellect,  these 
secular  labours  had  prepared  the  way  for  spiritual 
improvement.  And  their  value  was  every  day  more 
obvious ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  missionaries  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  native  character,  the  con- 
viction had  gained  strength,  that,  without  a  constant 
stimulus  to  labour,  their  minds  would  stagnate,  and 
their  condition  retrograde.  Of  this  they  had  marked 
with  concern  some  premonitory  symptoms,  shortly 
after  the  failure  of  their  commerce  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  ship,  which  clearly  indicated  the 
necessity  of  devising  new  methods  fur  prevent- 
ing a  relapse  into  their  former  supineness.  When, 
therefore,  the  proposal  was  made  to  commence 
another  settlement,  they  perceived  its  importance; 
and,  in  the  full  assurance  that  the  salutary  influence 
of  such  a  change  upon  all  classes  would  more  than 
compensate  for  its  attendant  toil  and  tenijiorary 
privations,  they  consented  to  it  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

Soon  after  this  resolution  had  been  formed,  the 
chiefs  and  missionaries  made  a  careful  survey  of 
the  coast,  and  finally  selected,  as  the  most  eligible 
spot,  a  district  on  the  windward  side,  and  at  the 
northern  extremitv  of  the  island,  called  Utumaoro. 
This  district  was  both  extensive  and  fertile ;  it  lay 
immediately  opposite  to  an  opening  in  the  reef  called 
Avapiti,  or  double  entrance,  and  then  appeared, 
what  it  ultimately  proved  to  be,  an  admirable  loca- 
lity for  a  missionary  settlement.  As  soon  as  this 
site  had  been  selected,  a  numerous  band  of  natives 
removed  thither;  and,  having  erected  temporary 
huts  on  the  beach,  they  began  to  clear  the  ground 
and  collect  buildinc:  materials.  And  this  thev  did 
in  good  earnest.  Nothing  now  was  heard  in  that 
previous  solitude,  but  the  hum  of  busy  industry, 
and  nothing  seen  but  the  signs  of  life  and  energy. 
From  various  points  in  the  adjacent  mountains 
there  resounded,  from  dawn  till  night,  the  heavy 
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Strokes  of  the  Avoodman's  axe.  ami  liere  and  tliere, 
through  the  thick  foliage,  trains  of  natives  could  be 
descried  dragging  ah)i'ig  tiie  rugged  channels  of  the 
mountain  torrent,  with  infinite  labour  and  no  less 
noise,  the  trunks  of  the  giants  of  the  forest,  which 
had  fallen  by  their  hands.  A  ditierent  scene  pre- 
sented itself  along  the  coral  strand.  Here  were  to 
be  seen  the  swarthy  natives  perched  upon  the 
masses  of  hoary  rock  v  hich  projected  from  the 
dill's,  and  wliich  they  were  either  preparing  to  blast, 
or  endeavouring  to  disengage ;  and,  at  no  distant 
intei'vals,  the  neighbouring  hills  which  never,  since 
the  undated  period  when  they  were  forced  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  had  reflected  any  sounds 
save  those  of  the  wild  sea  fow  1,  or  the  bursting  wave, 
LOW  reverberated  with  unwonted  echoes :  nature's 
loud  applauses  of  man's  meritorious  toil.  In  truth, 
the  vei'y  scenery  seemed  in!^tinct  with  the  same 
animation  which  inspired  the  people.  From  such 
a  spot  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Williams 
could  be  long  absent.  He  was,  indeed,  its  presiding 
genius;  and,  although  nothing  was  neglected  at 
Vaoaara,  where  the  mass  of  the  population  still  re- 
sided, he  was  frequently  rowed  round  in  his  boat  to 
the  opposite  shore. 

The  happy  conseqi;cnces  of  this  movement  soon 
appeared,  the  fruit  rapidly  ripened,  and  the  ennui 
and  depression  ■which  were  previously  creeping  over 
the  community,  speedily  gave  way  to  energy  and 
hope.  All  entered  zealously  upon  these  new  labours ; 
and  the  missionaries  beheld  with  delight,  iu  the 
resolute  spirit  and  cheerfid  countenances  of  the 
people,  all  of  whom  seemed  directed  by  a  common 
impulse  towards  a  common  object,  the  happy  effects 
of  their  busy  occupations.  Public  spirit  and  private 
emulatiou  contributed  to  general  and  individual  ad- 
vantage. Their  teachers  had  planned,  and  they 
were  resolved  to  prepare  a  settlement  Mhich  should 
far  surpass,  not  only  in  its  situation,  but  in  its 
arrangements  and  erections,  that  which  they  were 
about  to  vacate ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
much  friendly  strife  amongst  them,  who  should 
build  the  best  house,  finish  it  in  the  best  stjle,  and 
fill  it  with  the  best  furniture ;  a  useful  rivalry 
which  ISIr.  Williams  had  endeavoured  to  awaken, 
and  which  he  did  his  utmost  to  encourage.  And  it 
will  be  readily  believed  that,  amidst  this  excitement 
and  exertion,  no  one  moveel  in  an  element  more 
congenial  with  his  nature  than  he.  In  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  people,  and  carrying  out  his  own 
plans  of  improvement,  he  found  ample  scoj)e  for 
those  endowments,  by  which  he  was  so  peculiarly- 
prepared  for  that  part  of  the  missionary  field  which 
Providence  had  called  him  to  cultivate. 

But  while  all  classes  were  rejoicing  iu  the  pro- 
spects of  the  mission,  and  the  brethren  were  reaping 
the  reward  of  their  toil,  the  bright  scene  around 
them  became  overcast,  and  the  mission  families  were 
unexpectedly  plunged  into  distress,  by  the  sudelen 
death  of  Mrs.  Threlkeld.  This  was  a  dreadful 
stroke  to  her  bereaved  partner,  but  his  sorrows  were 
shared  by  others.  Throughout  their  interesting 
connexion  at  Kaiatea,  she  had  maintained  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williams  the  closest  friendship  ;  and  no 
plan  was  proposed  for  promoting  the  social  or 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  native  females  in  which  slie 
was  not  ready  to  co-operate.  And  by  her  fellow- 
labcurers  she  was  greatly  esteemed,  both  for  lier 


we)rk's  sake,  and  for  her  own.  This,  with  the  eliect 
])roduced  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  natives  by 
this  mournful  event,  will  best  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  Directors:  — 

"  Euiatea,  June  2,  1824. 
'•  Very  dear  Brethren, 

"  It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  we  inform  you  of 
the  decease  of  dear  Mrs.  Threlkeld.  On  the  7th  of 
March,  1S24,  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  It  was  to  us 
an  unexpected  event,  and  has  filled  our  hearts  w  ith 
grief;  but  we  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no 
hope ;  our  loss  is  her  gain ;  she  is  w  ith  her  Lord 
and  our  Lord,  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory. 

"  Mrs.  Threlkeld  had  been  afflicted  at  seasons 
with  tic  doloureux  for  a  considerable  time.  With 
this  exception,  she  generally  enjojeel  an  excellent 
state  of  health,  till  a  month  or  two  previous  to  her 
departure ;  but  it  w  as  not  until  a  week  of  her  de- 
cease that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed.  *  * 
On  the  Friday  before  her  death,  she  felt  herself 
i'ainting,  and  sent  hastily  for  Mr.  Threlkeld.  Wheu 
she  came  to  herself,  she  said,  '  My  dear,  I  thought 
I  was  dying.  It  is  very  hard  to  think  of  parting 
with  you,  and  the  dear  children ;  but  when  the  trial 
conies,  the  Lorel  Jesus  will  give  me  strength  to  say 
"  Thy  will  be  done."  On  the  Sabbath  she  appeared 
to  revive,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  reco- 
ver)', and  we  left  her  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
expecting  to  find  her  better  in  the  morning ;  but  as 
we  were  closing  an  earthly  Sabbath,  she  commenced 
a  heavenly.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  after  our 
departure  we  were  sent  for,  and  found  her  in  an 
apoplectic  fit ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crying 
of  one  of  the  dear  chilelren,  she  would  have  closed 
her  eyes  in  death  w  ithout  auj-  one  being  present. 
Mr.  T.  had  been  to  her  bed-side  a  few  minutes  be- 
foi-e,  and  thought  she  was  iu  a  comfortable  sleep. 
Judge  then  of  his  feelings  when,  on  opening  the 
curtains,  he  beheld  the  chief  object  of  his  earthly 
affections  in  the  agonies,  shall  I  say,  of  death  ?  No ! 
she  had  no  agonies,  no  pangs.  She  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus.  Every  means  of  recovery  pioved  in  vain. 
Her  spirit  had  quitted  the  clay  tabernacle  for  '  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.' 
Brother  T."s  anxiety  in  his  professional  capacity 
having  ceased,  the  aflcction  of  a  husband  for  a  most 
excellent  wife  resumeel  its  seat  in  full  force.  He 
felt  his  situation,  bereft  of  a  help  meet  for  him  in- 
deed, left  a  widower  with  four  babes,  one  of  them 
an  iufant  at  the  breast,  in  a  foreign  land,  thousands 
e>f  miles  from  home,  friends,  and  country.  But  the 
Lorel  graciously  supported  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
say  even  in  the  paroxysms  of  his  grief.  '  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  he  the 
name  of  the  Lord.' 

"  I  can  testify,  from  what  my  ej'es  have  seen  as 
well  as  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  Lord  is  a 
very  present  and  powerful  help  in  time  of  trouble  ; 
that  his  promises  are,  if  possible,  more  peculiarly 
precious  here  than  in  England,  where  you  are  sur- 
rouudeel  by  nun.erous  friends.  It  is  because  mc 
have  comparatively  no  other  source  of  consolation, 
that  the  Lord  afi'ords  his  more  immediate  support 
to  his  faithful  servants  in  a  distant  laud? 

"  As  soon  as  the  painful  news  spread  abroad,  the 
king,  chiefs,  deacons,  and  most  of  the  prmcipal  per- 
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sons,  came  to  sympathize  with  brother  T.  They 
sat  up  with  us  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  endea- 
voured to  administer  all  the  consolation  in  their 
power.  The  conversation  of  many,  while  it  afforded 
great  comfort  to  the  wounded  spirit,  evinced  that 
they  were  no  strangers  to  the  source  of  a  Christian's 
joy,  and  the  objects  of  his  hope,  and  that  they  '  had 
not  received  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.'  Surely  it 
was  a  sight  of  no  mean  interest  to  behold  the  people 
mingling  their  tears  with  ours,  and  returning  into 
our  bosoms  the  consolations  we  had  ministered  to 
them.  AH  the  females  were  desirous  of  seeing  the 
body,  and  dropping  the  tear  of  affecticm  over  one 
from  whom  they  had  derived  so  many  advantages. 
Several  of  them  were  thus  gratified. 

"  In  the  morning  preparations  were  made  for  the 
interment.  Even  Abraham's  dead  must  be  buried 
out  of  his  sight.  The  people  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  testify  tlieir  esteem,  and  made  a  very 
decent  vault  by  the  side  of  the  late  Mrs.  Orsmond, 
and  our  two  babes.  Everything  was  ready  by  three 
o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  children  looked 
for  the  last  time  upon  their  dear  mother,  cold  in 
the  arms  of  death.  The  coffin  was  screwed  down, 
and  we  were  preparing  for  the  funeral,  when  a 
heavy  rain  obliged  us  to  postpone  it  to  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  body  was  then  carried  by  the 
deacons  of  the  church,  preceded  by  the  chiefs,  and 
followed  by  Mr.  Tlirelkeld  and  his  children,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bourne,  Mrs.  Williams  and  myself,  and 
the  congregation.  Mr.  Bourne  gave  out  a  hymn 
and  prayed.  I  then  addressed  the  congregation 
from  Acts  ix.  39  ;  '  Then  Peter  arose  and  went 
with  them.  When  he  was  come  they  brought  him 
into  the  upper  chamber ;  and  all  the  widows  stood 
by  him  weeping,  and  showing  the  coats  and  garments 
which  Dorcas  made,  while  she  was  with  them.' 
After  this  brother  T.  himself  addressed  a  few  words 
to  the  people,  and  I  concluded  with  prayer.  All 
appearL^i  deejily  aff'ected,  and  gave  free  vent  to  their 
sorrows.  We  endeavoured  to  improve  the  event  in 
several  discourses. 

"  Mrs.  Threlkeld  was  thirty-four  or  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  She  was  much  at  home  in  her  work. 
She  was,  what  every  missionary's  wife  ought  to  be 
who  goes  to  an  uncivilized  part,  not  only  a  Mary 
but  a  Martha,  having  her  household  affairs  in  good 
order,  her  tal)le  comfortably  spread,  her  husband 
and  children  well  pro\ided  lor:  thus  adorning  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  her  Saviour,  and  effectually 
preaching  by  her  example  to  her  own  sex  what 
they  ought  to  be  and  wliat  they  ought  to  do.  In  all 
the  severe  atffictions  of  my  dear  Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs. 
Threlkeld  has  shown  lier  attachment  by  the  kindest 
assiduity,  and  the  most  affectionate  attentions.  She 
is  gone  to  receive  her  reward  from  liim  who  will  not 
sutler  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple  to  pass  unnoticed." 

During  this  cheequered  period  of  "  labour  and 
sorrow,"  and  while  many  of  the  people  were  neces- 
sarily drawn  off' from  the  old  tothencAV  settlement, 
it  would  not  have  been  surprising  had  there  been  a 
remission  of  some  of  their  educational  and  religious 
exercises.  ]5iit  there  was  none.  The  streams  of 
knowh'dge  continued  to  flow  on  smoothlj'  and 
steadily  in  their  ordinary  channels.  All  the  classes, 
schools,  and  ])ublic  services  were  maintained  with 
perfect  regularity,  and  the  utmost  care  was  taken 


to  prevent  the  busy  occupations  of  the  hand  from 
encroaching  upon  the  time  set  apart  for  ihe  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  In  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject, hoAvever,  the  brethren  had  great  dilficulties  to 
surmount ;  but  they  were  determined  to  surmount 
them,  and  they  did  so.  The  best  effects  followed 
this  steady  adherence  to  established  plans  ;  and  one 
of  these,  which  especially  gratified  Mr.  Williams, 
was  the  spirit  evinced  at  the  missionary  anniversary 
in  May,  and  the  liberal  contributions,  amounting 
to  ten  tons  of  oil,  with  other  produce,  Avhich  were 
then  reported.  Nor  was  he  less  cheered  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  examination  of  the  children  on  the 
following  day,  when  six  hundred  of  them  partook 
of  their  annual  feast.  "  Would  one  quarter  of 
these,"  he  asks,  "  haA'e  been  in  existence,  if  the 
Gospel  had  not  been  brought  to  their  islands?  No ! 
the  hands  of  their  mothers  would  have  been  im- 
brued in  their  blood." 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Threlkeld  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. Both  the  brethren,  Avho  Avere  much  attached 
to  each  other,  and  had,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  mission,  laboured  together  with  unabated  con- 
fidence and  undisturbed  harmony,  felt  the  separa- 
tion to  be  painful.  But  as  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Threlkeld  was  deemed  wise,  Mr.  Williams  assented 
to  it,  and  readily  engaged  to  sustain  the  undivided 
labours  of  the  station.  And  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  was  fully  equal  to  the  task.  Some  idea  of  the 
course  of  his  daily  duties  at  this  time,  and  of  the 
quiet  energy  with  which  he  discharged  them,  may 
be  formed  from  the  folIoAving  short  notes  from  his 
own  pen: — 

"  On  the  7th  of  June,  the  week  after  our  dear 
brother  left  us,  Ave  removed  to  our  new  settlement. 
My  principal  employment  for  the  first  tAvo  months 
was  marking  out  the  different  portions  of  land, 
pathways,  &c. ;  during  Avhich  time  the  people  Avere 
employed  in  erecting  fences,  clearing  their  grounds, 
and  building  their  temporary  residences.  Every 
person  in  the  settlement  has  a  portion  of  garden 
ground  attached  to  his  house.  We  have  not 
counted  their  fences,  but  sujipose  them  to  exceed 
three  hundred.  I  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  commence  Avith  the  plantations,  to  prevent  their 
being  obliged  to  visit  their  lands.  For  the  first 
three  months  they  Avere  mucli  engaged  in  erecting 
the  temporary  cliaj)el. 

"  August  -M. — This  day  Ave  interred  one  of  our 
church  members,  of  Avhom  we  entertained  a  good 
ojiinion,  and  hope  to  meet  hhn  at  the  right  hand  of 
.Jesus,  as  the  fruit  of  our  labours.  A  fcAv  days 
before  his  death  he  exerted  all  his  strength,  and 
came  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Avhere 
he  fainted  away,  but  recovered  sufficiently^  to  eat 
and  drink  Avith  us  for  the  last  time  in  this  Avorld  of 
sin  and  sorroAv.  This  is  the  second  member  Ave 
have  bulled,  and  Ave  hope  that  both  of  them  are 
noAv  rejoicing  in  heaven. 

"September  7. — We  had  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs 
and  people  to  consider  the  general  affairs  of  the 
settlement,  and  the  best  plan  for  our  future  pro- 
ceedings. I  wished  that,  as  the  fences  Avere  finished, 
our  chapel  should  be  commenced ;  but  it  Avas  the 
unanimous  desire  that  our  house  and  the  king's 
should  first  be  erected,  and  this  was  decided  upon. 

•'  September  27. — This  day  the  people  com- 
menced our  new  house. 
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"  October  'iG. —  Rc'Ci'ived  a  k'tter  from  brother 
Ellis,  saying  that  he  and  Mrs.  Ellis  were  at  Ilua- 
hiue.  on  their  way  to  America  aud  England,  and 
nrging  us  to  come  up  and  see  them, which  we  shall 
do  if  we  have  time  and  opportunity. 

"  We  have  had  one  large  meeting  since  we  came 
to  our  new  settlement,  at  which  many  excellent 
speeches  were  delivered. 

"  November  1.— We  have  commenced  our  schools 
agaiu;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not  well 
attended,  in  consequence  of  tl;,e  great  scarcity  that 
has  recently  been  experienced  in,  1  believe,  all  the 
islands. 

"  November  21. — I  have  to-day  baptized  thirty- 
four  persons,  some  of  whom  have  lately  come  to 
reside  amongst  us.  Our  number  of  baptized  is  now 
about  nine  hundred. 

"  December  4. —  Keceived  letters  from  the  de- 
putation and  Mr.  Threlkeld  containing  the  intelli- 
gence that  mj-  boat,  which  "was  sent  to  Tahiti  in 
March  last,  and  never  returned,  having  drifted  a 
distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  reached  Atiu,  where 
the  Lord,  who  is  never  at  a  loss  for  means  to  accom- 
plish his  gracious  designs,  hadsa  work  for  them  to  do. 

"  I  will  now  give  you  a  short  account  of  the 
state  of  the  church.  We  are  in  number  about  one 
hundred  aud  lifty,  seventy  of  whom  have  been 
admitted  since  our  arrival  here.  Applications  for 
admission  are  so  numerous  that  we  might  easily 
increase  the  number  three-fold,  but  find  it  very 
necessary  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution.  The 
services  have  been  tolerably  •  well  attended,  and 
our  out-stations  are  prospering.  Auuru,  the  chief 
of  Rurutn,  has  returned  to  Raiatea  in  '  The  Haweis,' 
bringing  with  him  a  native  to  be  instructed  in  the 
following  things  : — sugar  boiling,  the  construction 
of  a  sugar-mill,  salt  boiling,  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  turning,  and  the  manufacture  of  lathes.  I 
have  taken  the  young  man  in  hand  and  set  him  to 
w'ork,  and  hope  to  have  taught  him  these  things  in 
six  or  eight  months.  The  chief  delivered  a  very 
interesting  address  last  Friday,  which  was  listened 
to  by  all  with  fixed  attention." 

In  a  letter,  dated  November  8th,  written  to  his 
sister  Mrs.  Kuck,  from  Huahiue,  during  a  visit  to 
his  beloved  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams thus  concisely  describes  his  own  feelings  and 
circumstances : — 

"  We  are  much  delighted  with  our  new  settle- 
ment. The  people  have  been  busily  employed,  and 
our  new  house  is  nearly  finished.  The  spiritual 
concerns  of  the  station  are  prospering.  We  are 
happy  in  ourselves,  happy  in  our  work — that  work 
prospers  in  our  hands.  I  have  completed  the 
translation  of  Daniel,  Ruth,  and  Esthei",  which  are 
nearly  through  the  press,  and  have  Genesis  and 
Samuel  now  in  hand.  We  shall  shortly  commence 
our  new  place  of  worship." 

But  the  following  epistle  to  his  revered  friend, 
the  l»ev.  Matthew  Wilks,  still  more  fully  exhibits 
the  position  and  proceedings  of  Mr.  Williams  at 
this  period : — 

"  Raiatea.  January  29t/i,  1825. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Wilks, 

"  I  determined  w  hen  in  England,  and  sitting  by 
your  own  fire-side,  never  to  write  to  you  until  I 
had  something  good  to  communicate,  as  you  lashed 
some  good  lady  for  writing  to  you  from  abroad  a 


long  letter  about  nothing.  I  bless  God  that  he  has 
enabled  me  to  communicate  to  you  once  and  again 
that  which  you  say  is  as  cold  water  to  a  thirsty 
soul.  As  I  have  yet  other  good  tidings,  1  once 
more  take  up  my  pen  to  address  you.  You  musf 
pardon  all  inaccuracies  and  excuse  all  digressions, 
though  I  know  you  will  not  allow  excuses  for  want 
of  time,  &.C.,  but  if  I  had  you  by  my  side  for  one 
day,  1  should  not  need  to  otter  the  half  of  an 
apology.  Rut  to  the  point.  1  received  from  you 
a  very  kind  aud  aflt'ectionate  letter,  for  which  1  am 
much  obliged.  It  arrived  on  a  Thursday,  and  on 
Friday  I  read  it  to  our  large  congregation,  with 
extracts  from  publications,  which  afiorded  them 
much  interest.  I  am  happy  that  my  letters  gave 
you  pleasure.  You  say,  they  smell  a  little  of  the 
cask :  be  it  so,  if  the  cask  retain  a  sweet  aud 
sacred  flavour.  Y'ou  once  called  me  a  toad, — now 
you  make  me  a  cash ;  but  I  am  content  if  the  gem 
be  found  in  my  head.  I  have  nothing  whereof  to 
boast.  As  a  sinner,  a  worthless  sinner,  1  prostrate 
myself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  and  as  a  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  have  not  wherein  to  glory,  save  in 
that  he  has  been  gi-aciously  pleased  to  acknowledge 
and  bless  my  labours. 

"  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  repetition,  as  I  must 
seize  intervals  for  writing,  1  will  divide  my  letter 
into  sections.  The  first  shall  relate  to  ourselves ; 
the  second  to  the  church,  congregation,  &c. ;  the 
third  to  the  settlement ;  and  the  Iburth  to  our  out- 
stations.  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard,  with  concern, 
of  the  precarious  state  of  our  health.  Mine,  1  am 
happy  to  inform  you,  is  of  late  much  improved ; 
but  my  dear  wife  is  still  very  poorly.  This  is  a 
great  trial  to  us;  but  in  every  other  respect  we 
enjoy  a  greater  share  of  happiness  than  usually 
falls  to  tlie  lot  of  man.  We  are  happy  in  each 
other,  happy  in  our  work,  and,  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, happy  in  the  people  among  whom  we 
labour.  Our  daily  employment  is  as  follows : — 
Every  morning,  Saturday  excepted,  at  school  from 
six  o'clock  to  eight.  Monday  evening,  we  have 
conversation  meetings ;  Wednesday  evening,  preach- 
ing; Friday  evening,  we  have  a  full  meeting  of 
the  members  and  the  baptized,  when,  after  singing, 
prayer,  and  a  short  exhortation,  the  natives  speak. 
At  this  meeting  every  inconsistency  of  conduct  is 
boldly  attacked,  the  unruly  are  exhorted.  Sec. 
This  is  an  invaluable  meeting.  On  Saturday,  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  week  are  settled,  which 
generally  occupy  two  or  three  hours.  In  all  cases 
of  importance  I  like  to  attend  to  give  advice,  pre- 
vent injustice,  &c.  On  Sabbath  days,  you  know, 
peihaps,  that  we  are  fully  employed.  The  natives, 
at  six  o'clock,  hold  a  prayer-meeting.  At  nine 
o'clock  we  have  regular  service.  After  this,  Mrs. 
Williams  reads  aloud  some  interesting  work  for 
our  own  spiritual  edification,  except  any  vessels 
are  here,  when  I  always  preach  in  English.  At 
one  o'clock  the  bell  rings  again,  when  we  have  a 
kind  of  catechetical  service  on  the  sermon  preached 
in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  another 
regular  service,  when  1  preach  on  subjects  proposed 
by  the  natives.  To  explain  this,  I  may  just  state 
that  the  baptized  are  divided  into  thirty  classes,  each 
of  which,  in  rotation,  names  a  subject  for  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath.  The  last  was  the  parable  of  the 
!  vine  and  its  branches.     (I5th  John.) 
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'•  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  this  is  nothing- 
more  tliau  common  eniploymeut,  and  not  half  what 
could  be  done.  Time  ;  hut  you  must  recollect  that 
a  missionary  in  the  South  Seas  is  ohliged  to  he  a 
doctor  of  laws,  physic,  and  divinity ;  for,  since 
hrother  Threlkeld  has  left,  attending  the  sick  has 
become  an  additional  duty.  One  comes  in,  and 
says,  '  Come  and  mark  the  division  of  this  dis- 
trict;' another,  'Come  and  settle  this  ditl'erence;' 
another,  '  Come  and  show  me  where  to  build  my 
house;'  another  'Come  and  mark  out  my  win- 
dows;' another,  '  Come  and  point  out  the  direction 
of  this  pathway;'  another,  'Come  and  bleed  this 
man  ; '  another,  '  Come  and  sharpen  this  saw ; ' 
whilst  another  comes  in  the  perplexity  of  her  heart, 
and  another  in  the  intensity  of  her  desire.  These 
occupations,  together  with  church-meetings,  meet- 
ings for  business,  my  own  work,  and  public  work 
which  I  generally  have  in  hand,  pretty  well  fill  np 
the  day.  Sometimes  we  steal  an  hour  for  a  walk 
in  the  afternoon,  or  a  sail  in  the  boat;  and  at  other 
times,  we  spend  an  hour  with  a  class  at  one  of  the 
little  feasts,  whicli  thej'  have  among  themselves. 
Vou  would  he  delighted  with  some  of  these.  A 
great  chief  has  just  come  in  ;  indeed,  I  am  now 
talking  with  him  while  I  write.  He  has  been 
ti-oublesouie  lately,  and  using  his  endeavours  to 
unhinge  the  minds  of  the  people.  Last  Saturday 
they  invited  me  to  one  of  their  feasts  (which  they 
always  do),  and  he  was  present.  Thei'e  was  an 
abundance  of  evei-ything  which  the  islands  afi'ord, 
and  we  were  seated  upcni  sofas,  eating  oti'  tables. 
After  our  repast,  conversation  commenced,  which 
is,  I  may  say,  invariably  of  a  spiritual  charactei', 
and  tending  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  their  mutual 
attachment,  and  promote  their  edification.  Just 
before  I  left,  I  spoke  pointedly  to  the  chief  on  the 
advantages  of  union  and  co-operation,  which  I 
illustrated  by  stating,  that  twenty  men  might  easily 
draw  a  heavy  log  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  if 
all  pulled  at  one  rope  and  at  one  end  ;  but  that,  if 
a  rope  were  fastened  to  either  end,  and  ten  men 
pulled  one  way  and  ten  the  other,  they  would 
never  get  the  log  to  the  sea.  He  said,  '  No  ; '  when 
I  immediately  applied  it  to  himself,  and  to  his 
recent  conduct.  After  I  left,  it  appeal's  that  they 
had  much  conversation  on  the  subject,  and  he  has 
now  come  to  confi  ss  his  error  and  his  sin,  and  pro- 
mises in  future  to  unite  heart  and  hand  as  for- 
merly. 

"  There  are  two  visits  I  have  not  mentioned. 
The  one  is  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when,  with  one 
or  more  of  the  deacons,"  I  walk  through  the  settle- 
ment, to  see  whether  the  pathways  are  swept,  the 
houses  clean,  kc.  The  other  visit  is  jiaid  about 
once  a-month,  when  a  deacon  and  myself  enter 
every  house  to  make  observations  and  iiujuiries  re- 
specting its  condition,  the  industry  of  its  inmates, 
and  the  state  of  their  plantations.  My  object  is  to 
incite  them  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  activity  ; 
but  I  am  not  very  hard  upon  them  now,  as  at  pre- 
sent we  have  so  much  work  in  hand. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Williams  has  obtained  a  tolerable 
proficiency  in  the  language,  and  holds  a  meeting 
with  about  twenty  or  more  of  the  most  pious  na- 
tives, which  she  conducts  much  to  my  satisfaction. 
They  read  a  chapter  verse  by  verse,  and  converse 
upon  it.     They  then  deliver  tlieii-  sentinieiits  upou 
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a  topic  proposed  the  previous  week.  Another  work 
of  my  good  wife  is  amongst  the  poor  old  women, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf.  The^e  she  has 
formed  into  a  class,  which  she  meets  twice  u-week. 
She  has  induced  them  all  to  procure  bonnets,  which 
she  has  trimmed  for  them,  and  those  who  had  no 
decent  clothes  she  has  clad.  A  seat  in  the  chapel 
is  set  apart  for  them.  They  are  about  forty  in 
number. 

'•  When  this  class  was  first  formed,  Mrs.  Williams 
made  a  large  feast  for  them.  On  this  occasion,  the 
speeches  of  the  poor  old  women  were  simple  and 
affecting,  I  will  give  you  a  few  of  them :  '  We 
were  as  dead,  now  we  are  come  to  life  ; '  '  We  were 
old  and  decrepid,  now  we  are  young  again  ; '  '  We 
were  despised  and  neglected,  now  we  are  si  ught 
out  by  our  elder  sister,  and  eating  what  our  an- 
cestors never  saw  or  heard  of, — English  food'  (the 
allusion  Mas  to  some  rice  and  treacle) '  in  the  house 
of  the  Oromedua ; '  '  We  v  ere  dirty  and  ragged, 
now  we  have  good  cloth,  and  even  coverings  for 
our  heads ; '  '  We  thought  our  days  were  past,  and 
that  we  should  never  come  back  again  into  the 
world  ;  we  were  laid  aside  as  castaways,  but  now 
we  are  beginning  to  live  again.  It  is  good  we 
lived  to  see  these  days.  To  tlie  word  and  com- 
passion of  God  are  we  indebted.'  They  now  have 
frequent  feasts,  at  which  I  generally  call,  and  spend 
half  an  hour  with  the  old  people.  The  plan  ori- 
ginated with  Mrs.  "Williams,  and  the  management 
is  entirely  her  own. 

"  We  have  lately  had  our  new  house  built. 
l\Irs.  Williams's  class  of  old  people  wanted  to  knoM' 
what  part  they  could  do  to  it.  At  lengtli  they  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  classes,  and  made  two 
fine  large  mats,  one  for  the  sitting,  the  other  for 
the  best  room.  Besides  attending  to  these,  she  is 
continually  employed  cutting  out  gowns,  teaching 
the  females  to  sew.  Re,  and  she  is  an  excellent 
house-wife.  Mr  Wilks  w(-uld  be  delighted  to  tee 
even  the  very  floors  of  oar  liabitation.  Come  in 
who  will,  we  have  always  a  comfortable  table  to 
spread  before  them  ;  and,  as  I  liave  no  reason  to  in- 
quire, 'What  shall  I  eat,  what  shall  I  drink,  or 
wherewithal  shall  I  be  ch)thed  i"  everything  being 
admirably  provided,  1  can.  with  undivided  atten- 
tion, apply  nn  self  to  the  various  duties  I  am  called 
to  discharge. 

'•  Our  house,  which  is  just  finished,  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent one  indeed.  It  is  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty 
wide,  and  divided  into  three  rooms  in  front,  and 
five  behind.  As  all  is  frame-work,  it  will  last  for 
years.  Our  doors  are  pannelled,  and  the  plastering 
and  flooring  is  well  done.  In  front  we  have  folding 
dooi"S  down  to  the  ground,  and  a  fine  deep  veraiula 
It  is  situated  at  the  fof)t  of  a  hill,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  settlement  at  Tahaa.  Around  the 
house  we  have  fenced  in  about  an  acre  of  ground, 
which  grows  every  production  of  the  island.  At 
the  back  of  the  house  is  our  plantation  for  yams, 
and  in  the  front  a  neat  bathing-house.  A  fine 
spring  feeds  a  stream  of  water  that  runs  through 
ihe  centre  of  our  garden,  and  enables  us  to  irrigate 
our  taro  Leds  at  pleasure.  lUit  enough  of  this  : — 
though  I  write  these  particulars  to  you  because 
from  yon  I  received  an  especial  charge  to  be  an 
example  to  the  natives  in  all  these  things. 

"  I  must  now  refer  to  our  church  and  congrega- 
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tion.  The  former  is  increasing  greatly ;  and, 
although  our  discipline  is  decidedly  of  the  strictest 
order,  we  have  not  had  reason  to  separate  one  from 
our  communion  since  we  came  hei'e.  I  will  state 
our  terms  of  admission  as  briefly  as  possible.  Moral 
conduct  is  indisjjensable.  The  slitjhtest  immorality 
separates  even  from  the  recognized  body  of  the 
baptized,  and,  of  course,  from  the  still  stricter 
fellowship  of  the  church.  A  busy-body  or  a  mis- 
chief-maker would  be  included  in  those  who  Avalk 
disorderly,  and  be  rejected.  We  also  expect  dili- 
gence iu  attending  the  means  of  grace,  combined 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  including 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  atonement ; 
the  condemned  state  of  sinners  without  an  interest 
in  that  atonement ;  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  Christ,  evidenced  by 
hatred  to  sin  and  love  to  holiness  in  its  genuine 
fruits.  It  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  drive 
them  from  dependence  on  works  as  a  ground  of 
acceptance  with  God.  Some  few  have  employed 
artitice  to  obtain  admittance  ;  but  we  are  generally 
able  to  detect  such.  From  this  circumstance  and 
for  other  reasons,  I  am  decided  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  present  state  of  the  islands  is  such  as  to  require 
the  strictest  discipline ;  but,  after  all  that  we  can 
do,  I  cannot  write  to  you  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
piety  of  the  people.  There  is  a  lamentable  want 
of  some  features,  which  we  should  desire  to  see ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  general  profession  of 
religion,  aiid  the  great  attention  paid  to  externals, 
we  have  often  anxious  doubts  and  fears  respecting 
them.  We  too  much  resemble  the  beautiful  form 
of  Adam,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  God  before 
he  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  We  want 
more  of  the  life-giving  Spirit's  influence  breathed 
upon  us,  to  infuse  the  vital  principle  into  our  souls. 
Blessed  be  God  that  so  strong  a  conviction  prevails 
iu  England  of  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  influence, 
and  so  many  thousands  pour  out  incessantly  their 
ardent  prayers  for  that  inestimable  bestowment. 
This  is  a  favourable  omen.  Surely  such  prayers 
will  not  be  unanswered.  'Awake,  0  north  wind, 
and  come  thou  south ;  blow  upon  my  garden,  that 
the  spices  thereof  may  flow  forth.'  But,  blessed  be 
God,  though  I  thus  write,  there  are  some  lovely  ex- 
ceptions. Yet  '  much  would  be  more,'  you  know, 
all  the  world  over. 

"  Our  congregation  is  both  large  and  generally 
very  attentive.  There  are  some  that  discover  an 
indifl'erence,  which  inflicts  a  wound  in  my  heart. 
The  schools  are  also  pretty  well  attended,  but  we 
are  obliged  to  keep  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

The  writer  then  gives  a  succinct  history  of  the 
new  settlement,  which  has  already  been  supplied 
from  other  sources,  and  adds : — 

"  Our  present  station  is  from  three  to  four  miles 
in  length,  and  every  individual  has  from  one  half 
to  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground  attached  to 
his  house.  The  settlement,  of  course,  has  its  in- 
conveniences ;  but  its  advantages  greatly  prepon- 
derate. It  is  by  far  more  healthy  than  our  former 
station ;  we  have  always  a  fine  cooling  sea  breeze ; 
every  one  has  his  portion  of  land ;  and  it  stands'  in 
a  position  about  e(juidistant  from  the  principal  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  island  is  divided.  The  great- 
est inconvenience  is  felt  in  one  or  two  localities, 
where  there  are  no  runs  of  water  in  dry  seasons ; 


but  as  we  can  get  excellent  water  an)  where  by 
digging  from  four  to  ten  feet,  we  supply  this  de- 
ficiency by  erecting  pumps.  Our  new  station  will 
far  surpass  our  old,  iu  all  respects,  except  in  the 
two  beautiful  streams  of  water  which  ran  through 
it;  but  even  this  will  have  its  advantages:  for  now, 
instead  of  common  buthing-phu'es,  there  will  be  a 
private  bathing-house  witliin  each  inclosure,  many 
of  which  are  already  built.  There  will  be  one 
broad  common  pathway  throughout  the  settlement, 
as  nearly  straight  as  we  can  make  it.  On  either 
side  of  this  stand  the  houses,  each  of  which  has  a 
small  garden  before  it,  with  a  walk  down  the 
centre,  communicating  with  the  general  pathway. 

'•  But  you  Avill  tell  me  I  am  Imilding  castles  iu 
the  air;  a  second  tower  which  will  cause  confusion 
of  tongues.  To  this  I  can  safely  say  no.  If  life 
and  health  are  spared,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we 
shall  soon  effect  all  that  we  intend.  The  people 
are  of  one  mind  and  one  heart,  and  are  bent  on 
doing  what  I  desire,  and  are  pleased  with  the  plans 
I  propose.  Had  you  been  present  at  the  meeting 
convened  to  settle  the  dimensions,  &c.,  of  our 
chapel,  the  animation  glowing  in  their  countenances, 
the  unanimity  prevailing  in  their  speeches,  would 
have  caused  you  to  say,  '  This  people  w  ill  effect 
great  things.'  Not,  indeed,  but  what  they  fre- 
quently promise  more  than  they  perform,  yet  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  saw  them  better  pleased  or  satis- 
fied, or  moi'e  bent  upon  anything,  than  they  now 
are  upon  having  a  comfortable  and  respectable 
settlement. 

''  I  told  you  before  that  the  baptized  were  divided 
into  classes,  each  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
persons,  (t.  e.,  about  ten  households)  and  that  they 
frequently  meet  for  social  and  religious  improve- 
ment at  what  we  call  feasts.  To  facilitate  these 
meetings,  which  have  proved  very  useful,  and  to 
prevent  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  tables,  sofas, 
&c.,  from  one  dwelling  to  another,  they  are  now 
erecting,  at  regular  intervals  tliroughout  the  settle- 
ment, houses  for  this  purpose.  To  show  you  the 
readiness  with  which  they  will  adopt  my  plans,  and 
abandon  their  own,  I  will  mention  a  little  circum- 
stance which  has  recently  occurred.  The  natives 
had  fixed  the  frame  of  one  of  these  houses,  and  then 
came  to  request  me  to  go  and  look  at  it.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  it,  I  told  them  that  it  was  a  low,  insigni- 
ficant, bad  house,  and  advised  them  to  pull  it  down, 
throw  aside  the  posts,  obtain  new  ones,  and  build  a 
larger  and  more  substantial  edifice.  About  a  week 
afterwards  I  was  requested  to  visit  the  spot  again, 
w'hen  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  they  had  obtained 
new  j)OSts,  and  were  building  just  such  a  house  as  1 
had  recommended;  and  though,  after  this,  when  I 
came  to  mark  out  the  doors  and  windows,  they  were 
obliged  to  alter  almost  every  part,  they  did  it  with- 
out a  murmur,  and  as  cheerfully  as  an  affectionate 
child  would  run  to  execute  the  wishes  of  its  father. 
As  this  is  the  first  house  of  the  kind  that  will  be 
finished,  I  have  promised  them  hin^^es  and  nails  for 
the  doors,  which  my  good  friends  at  Birmingham, 
through  Mr.  East,  have  supplied  iu  great  abundance. 
Besides  this,  I  shall  give  them  paint.  IMy  object  in 
so  doing  is — that  if  this  house  is  well  made,  every 
man  in  the  settlement  will  aim  at  the  same  excel- 
lence, and  not  be  content  without  it.  We  have  only 
to  make  anything  popular,  and  we  can  then  effect  it. 
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"  The  next  point  on  which  I  promised  you  some 
information  is  the  present  condition  of  our  out- 
stations.  From  Rurutu  we  have  lately  received 
glad  tidings,  and  the  chief  has  come  again,  with  a 
native  whom  we  are  instructing  in  many  useful  arts. 
As  soon  as  he  came,  I  set  him  to  work,  and  though 
he  has  been  here  but  six  or  eight  weeks,  he  can 
make  a  good  panneled  door.  He  is  now  learning  to 
turn.  From  Aitutaki  and  Rarotonga  we  have  ob- 
tained the  most  pleasing  information  by  the  return 
of  my  boat's  crew,  who  we  supposed  were  lost. 
Poor  fellows  !  they  were  for  seven  weeks  reduced  to 
dreadful  extremities,  but  yet  maintained  family 
worship  night  and  morning,  and  while  it  lasted, 
cooked  their  food  on  Saturday  for  the  Sabbath, 
which  day  they  spent  in  the  sacred  exercises  of 
singing,  reading,  and  praying.  They  were  com- 
pelled at  length  to  eat  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut 
soaked  in  ( il,  and  upon  this  they  subsisted  for  some 
time,  until,  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  they 
reached  Atiu,  and  God  sent  them  there  just  at  the 
period  when  their  presence  was  required  to  aid  the 
teachers,  and  turn  the  people  from  their  idolatries. 
By  them  we  have  heard  also  from  Aitutaki,  where 
now  '  lions  and  beasts  of  savage  name  put  on  the 
nature  of  the  lamb,'  and  the  lovely  little  island  ex- 
hibits a  fine  settlement  stretching  along  the  beach, 
which  is  lined  with  pretty  little  white  cottages, 
having  a  fine  large  chapel  in  the  centre.  This  in- 
teresting station  I  shall  nourish  as  a  father  does  his 
own  offspring.  We  have  there  a  fine  spirited  native 
teacher,  named  Paunioana.  These  things  aftbrd 
great  encouragement,  and  constrain  me  to  ask, 
'  What  am  I,  or  what  is  my  father's  house,  that  I 
should  have  been  brought  hitherto?' 

"  From  Rarotonga  our  men  have  brought  us  the 
most  pleasing  news,  with  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  "  might)-  Gospel.'  All  idolatry 
is  abolished  in  this  populous  island.  They  have 
erected  h  chapel  10()  fathoms  in  length!  Perhaps 
you  may  say  I  have  nuide  a  mistake,  but  I  have 
not.  It  is  upwards  of  (JUO  feet  long,  and  all  the 
people  cannot  get  into  it.  It  is  crowded  within 
and  without.  The  messengers  brought  with  them 
a  few  idols ;  but  they  say  a  house  nearly  full  is 
waiting  my  arrival.  Here  is  a  fine  field,  ripe  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — '  ichile  to  the  har- 
vest.' How  short  a  time  for  accomplishing  such 
great  things  !  What  encouragement  for  all  to 
work  while  it  is  called  to-day  ;  for  what  greater 
encouragement  can  be  given  to  the  spiritual  mer- 
chant than  continued  gain  ?  Dear  Sir,  spend  your 
latest  breath  in  advocating  the  cause  of  Christ 
among  the  heathen. 

"  We  propose  to  make  our  annual  visit  in  a  few 
months,  when  I  intend  to  seek  for  two  islands  to 
the  westward  of  Uimatara,  called  Rutai  and 
Tuauai.  I  am  now  much  employed  in  translating 
Samuel,  and  writing  sermons  and  skeletons  for  the 
chief  of  Rurutu  to  take  back  with  him. 

"  I  remain,  &c., 

"  John  Williams." 

During  no  period  of  his  life  were  Mr.  Williams's 
missionary  (lualifications  developed  more  fully 
than  at  the  opening  of  the  year  182.'j.  At  that 
time,  it  devolved  upon  him  singly  to  direct  the 
proceedings  of  the   people,   and   to  discharge  the 


duties  of  the  station.  But  in  doing  this,  he  reaped 
an  abundant  reward,  both  in  his  work  and  from  it. 
Indeed,  he  had  never  before  found  so  much  to  re- 
pay, and  so  little  to  impede  his  exertions.  The 
current  of  prosperity  flowed  on  with  constantly 
accelerating  force  through  ever-widening  and 
deepening  channels,  and  abundantly  refreshed  the 
eye  and  the  heart  of  the  devoted  missionary. 
Never  so  buoyant  as  when  pressed  with  weighty 
labours,  he  was  now  surrounded  by  precisely  those 
circumstances  in  which  his  energetic  spirit  found 
a  suitable  sphere,  the  freest  scope,  and  its  richest 
enjoyment.  And  it  was  now  that  the  best  and 
fairest  features  of  his  character  were  most  con- 
spicuous. These  may  be  discovered  in  his  com- 
munications ;  all  of  which,  at  this  period,  like 
those  just  inserted,  present  images  of  surrounding- 
scenes,  as  true  as  they  were  beautiful ;  while  the 
sacred  principles  and  spiritual  excellencies  which 
sustained  his  eflbrts,  although  rarely  seen  above 
the  surface,  or  protruded  upon  his  correspondents 
by  any  direct  references  to  personal  experience, 
were  yet  distinctly  revealed  through  the  same 
lucid  medium  ;  just  like  the  tranquil  and  trans- 
parent waters  of  the  lagoon,  which  not  only  re- 
flected the  bright  hues  of  heaven,  and  the  rich 
vegetation  which  fringed  its  shores,  but  at  the  same 
time  enabled  the  eye  to  penet.i.te  its  crystal  deptlis, 
and  distinctly  discern  the  coral  forests  which 
flourished  there. 

Writing  to  the  Directors,  February  2,  182.5,  he 
thus  expresses  his  feelings  : — "  Our  difficulties,  as 
it  respects  food,  are  now  overcome.  Many  plan- 
tations already  yield  their  fruit,  and  are  richly  re- 
paying the  labourer  for  his  toil.  I  plucked  the 
first  ripe  pumpkin  in  our  garden  last  week.  It 
weighed  1 10  pounds.  I  have  not  heard  a  mm-mur 
from  one  end  of  the  settlement  to  the  other  for 
some  time.  A  general  satisfaction  prevails,  which 
I  hope  will  continue.  With  one  mind  and  one 
heart,  we  commenced  our  new  chapel  last  Monday, 
which  all  wished  to  finish  by  May.  Many  new 
houses  are  in  hand  since  I  wrote,  which  are  carried 
on  with  spirit.  If  the  union,  attachment,  and  in- 
dustry, now  manifest,  continue,  we  shall  soon  have 
our  new  settlement  in  every  respect  superior  to  our 
old  one." 

But  the  brightest  feature  of  this  busy  scene,  and 
that  which  yielded  Mr.  Williams  the  most  solid 
satisfaction,  was  the  piogress  of  the  people  in 
knowledge  and  piety.  Never  before  had  the 
means  of  instruction  yielded  a  larger  increase,  or 
the  worship  of  God  been  observed  with  deeper 
seriousness ;  another  evidence,  were  it  demanded, 
that  his  secular  avocations  were  not  conducted  in 
a  secular  spirit,  and  that  his  plans  for  promoting 
the  temporal  welfare  of  the  i)eople,  as  they  had 
been  formed  in  subordination  to  higher  objects, 
weie  sanctioned  by  the  God  whom  he  served.  "  I 
beheld,"  he  writes,  "  with  admiring  gratitude,  the 
work  of  the  Lord  amongst  us ;  and  desire,  with 
the  deepest  humility,  to  ascribe  all  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  his  grace.  1  am  thankful  that  I  can 
write  with  truth  in  the  most  exalted  terms  of  the 
diligence,  union,  and  attachment  of  our  people. 
At  present,  certainly,  a  nuist  excellent  spirit  pre- 
vails, very  genei-ally,  yea,  universally,  which  I 
pray  God  to  continue  annmgst  us.     Dear  Mary,  I 
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am  sorry  to  say,  has  but  a  poor  state  of  health ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  we  are  really  happy  in 
ourselves,  our  M'ork,  aiul  our  jn'ople,  who  nuuiifest 
the  most  cordial  attachnicut ;  and  everything  is 
prospering  at  home  and  abroad.  Oh  !  what  cause 
for  gratitude  and  devoteduess  to  the  gracious 
Master  we  serve." 

All  Mr.  Williams's  letters,  about  this  time,  were 
replete  with  details  substantially  the  same  as  those 
furnished  in  the  preceding  pages ;  and  they  indi- 
cate most  delightfully  the  sacred  satisfaction  with 
which  he  surveyed  the  fair  sceue  then  rising  up 
around  him.  But  much  as  he  rejoiced  in  the 
social  and  spiritual  progress  of  Kaiatea,  he  was 
still  more  elated  by  the  intelligence  received  at  this 
auspicious  season  from  Rurutu,  Atiu,  Aitutaki,  and 
Harotonga ;  and  which  not  only  supplied  new  de- 
monstrations of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  but,  by 
siiowing  the  efficiency  of  the  humble  agents  who 
had  been  selected  for  this  service,  gave  an  addi- 
tional impulse  to  his  benevolent  desires,  and  con- 
finned  the  conviction  previously  entertained,  that, 
could  he  command  the  means  of  reaching  their 
shores,  the  tree  of  life  might  be  planted  by  similar 
hands  upon  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 
The  signal  success,  however,  which  crowned  these 
evangelical  efforts,  must,  to  a  great  degree,  be  as- 
cribed to  the  circumstance,  that  the  agents  em- 
ployed possessed,  in  addition  to  decided  piety,  an 
amount  of  useful  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill, 
which  secured  for  them,  from  the  very  first,  an 
ascendancy  over  their  untutored  brethren,  and 
which  stamped  upon  ifheir  earliest  labours  a  value 
apprehended  and  appreciable  by  all.  And  this  was 
an  object  which  Mr.  Williams  always  kept  in  view 
M'hen  selecting  natives  for  such  a  service. 

This  intelligence  from  the  south  revived  with 
augmented  strength  Mr.  Williams's  long-cherished 
desire  to  possess  a  missionary  ship ;  and,  as  his 
esteemed  coadjutors  in  the  leeward  islands  warmly 
seconded  the  movement,  a  formal  communication 
on  the  subject  was  made  to  the  deputation  shortly 
before  their  departure.  The  result  was  that  Messrs. 
Tyerman  and  ISennet  recommended  the  Directors  to 
authorize  the  missionaries  to  charter  a  vessel  for  a 
limited  period  annually,  a  recommendation  in  which 
the  board  concurred ;  and,  although  a  hired  ship 
and  a  short  annual  voyage  came  far  below  his  de- 
sires, Mr.  Williams  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  decision 
of  the  Directors,  and  at  once  resolved  to  make  the 
utmost  of  it.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
first  visit  determined  upon  was  to  the  Hervey 
Islands ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  "  The  Haweis" 
was  chartered  for  this  purpose.  As  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Bourne  had  visited  the  group  in  1823,  it 
was  deemed  proper  by  their  brethren  that  one  of 
them  should  now  undertake  the  service.  Both  were 
willing.  Mr.  Williams  was  even  anxious  to  go, 
and  most  naturally,  for  the  Rarotongans  had  sent  to 
him  a  special  invitation  to  their  island,  accompa- 
nied by  the  promise,  that  on  his  arrival,  they  would 
cast  all  their  rejected  idols  at  his  feet.  But,  besides 
this,  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  .the  opportunity 
of  searching  for  other  islands,  with  the  names  of 
which  he  had  been  long  familiar.  But  the  lot  fell 
upon  his  more  favoured  brother ;  and,  subsequently, 
he  had  satisfactory  reasons  for  concluding  that 
"  the  whole  disposing  thereof  was  of  the  Lord." 


Raiatea  required  his  presence  ;  for,  although  much 
had  been  done  at  the  new  settlement,  much  re- 
mained unfinished,  in  the  completion  of  which  his 
superintendence  was  essential. 

Although  few  missionaries  have  deserved  censure 
less,  it  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  influence 
which  Mr.  W^illiams  had  now  ac(iuired  at  Raiatea, 
and  the  extent  to  which  his  presence  and  laboui's 
there  coiuiteracted  the  vicious  propensities  of  dis- 
afl'ected  natives  and  immoral  visitors,  that  by  some 
his  conduct  should  have  been  misrepresented  and 
his  character  maligned.  This,  in  general,  would 
not  have  caused  him  a  moment's  uneasiness.  Aware 
of  the  principles  and  animus  of  his  calumniators,  of 
the  utter  falsehood  of  their  accusations,  and  of  the 
limited  currency  which  these  could  obtain  in  the 
islands,  he  would  probably  have  never  written  a 
line  on  the  subject,  had  he  not  been  informed  that 
some  communication  affecting  his  character  had, 
unknown  to  himself,  and  evidently  from  unworthy 
motives,  been  made  by  the  Tahitian  consul  to  the 
British  government.  This  drew  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Directors,  which  is  valuable, 
not  only  as  a  vindication  of  himself  from  the  par- 
ticular charges  to  which  it  refers,  but  still  moi-e  so 
for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  principles  which 
regulated  his  own  proceedings,  and  for  the  evidence 
it  supplies  of  the  value  of  missionary  supervision 
over  the  judicial  proceedings  of  a  people  just 
emerging  from  barbarism.  The  insertion  of  this 
document  here  is  rendered  the  more  necessary  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  calumnies  for  which  it 
accounts  have  been  since  reproduced,  in  anew  garb, 
just  as  if  the  transactions  so  dishonestly  perverted 
were  of  recent  origin,  and  the  charges  so  long  dis- 
posed of  were  previously  unknown. 

"  The  first  charge"  writes  Mr.  Williams,  "  which 

is  brought  against  me  relates  to  the ;*  and  I 

assure  you  I  feel  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  mentioning 

this  subject,  lest  I  should  injure  Captain ;  but 

I  am  under  the  necessity  of  laying  before  you  a 
plain  and  faithful  statement  of  the  case,  because  it 
has  been  reported  to  the  British  consul  at  Tahiti, 
that  the  natives  fastened  ropes  to  the  stern  of  the 
ship,  and  either  did,  or  attempted  to  drag  her  on 
shore.     Now  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 

these  : — While  the was  here,  it  was  discovered 

that  three  women  were  on  board ;  but  by  what 
means  they  came  there  was  unknown.  The  king, 
Tamatoa,  wrote  several  letters,  and  sent  messen- 
gers to  the  Captain,  who  took  little  notice  of  them. 
At  last,  however,  two  natives  were  permitted  to 
search  for  the  women  in  the  hold ;  but  it  was  a 
mere  farce  to  send  them  for  such  a  purpose  into 
the  hold  of  a  large  vessel.  The  search  therefore 
was  vain,  and  all  pacific  measures  taken  by  the 
king  had  proved  useless.  Things  continued  in 
this  unsatisfactory  state  up  to  the  time  when  the 
—  —  was  about  to  sail.  She  weighed  anchor;  but, 
as  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind,  she  failed  in  her  attempt 
to  clear  the  harbour.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
people  saw  that  their  women  were  to  be  carried  off, 
they  were  exceedingly  exasperated.  The  whole 
settlement  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  king  and 
chiefs  convened  a  meeting,  at  which  I  was  re- 
quested to  be  present.     At  this  meeting  two  pro- 

*  For  obvious  reasons  the  names  are  omitted  by  tlie  com- 
piler. 
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positions  were  discussed  : — the  first  was,  to  seize  the 
boats,  when  they  came  on  shore  in  the  evening, 
and  detain  the  crews  until  the  women  M-ere  given 
up ;  and  the  second,  to  board  the  vessel,  secure  the 
sailors,  and  search  out  the  women.  After  consi- 
derable altercation  on  the  subject,  they  appealed  to 
me  for  my  opinion.  I  advised  them,  on  no  ac- 
count, to  carry  either  of  the  propositions  into  effect, 
as  very  serious  consequences  would  follow — lives 
be  lost,  and  their  reputation  stained.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  suggested  that  the  king  should  write  again 
to  the  Captain,  protesting  against  the  capture  of  the 
women,  and  informing  him  that  if  he  took  them 
away,  he  and  his  chiefs  would  write  to  the  British 
government  on  the  subject.  I  also  engaged  to 
write  to  the  same  eti'ect  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel. 
Very  general  approbation  was  expressed  at  this 
proposal,  and  it  was  adopted.  On  the  following 
morning,  however,  numbers  of  the  natives  flocked 
on  board  the  vessel,  entirely  unknown  to  me ;  and, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  see  the  Captain,  I  went  off 
shortly  after,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment  found 

the  decks  crowded.     I  said  to  Captain ,  'Why 

did  you  admit  so  many  natives  on  board  ?'  He 
said,  '  I  suppose  there  is  no  danger ;"  and  having 
answered  that  there  was  none,  I  requested  him  to 
go  with  me  below.  When  we  had  got  into  the  state 
cabin,  I  related  minutely  what  had  taken  place  on 
shore,  and  the  advice  1  had  given  to  the  people. 
He  assured  me  that  he  w;is  extremely  sorry,  that 
he  knew  not  that  the  females  were  on  board,  and 
that,  if  they  were,  he  would  send  them  back  that 
night,  and  requested  me  to  use  my  influence  in 
clearing  the  ship  of  the  people.  I  then  called  down 
the  king,  who  was  waiting  on  deck,  and  ac(iuainted 
him  M'ith  what  had  passed,  and  requested  that  he 
would  order  every  one  on  shore  immediately,  which 
was  done.  The  women  were  given  up,  and  a  polite 
note  sent  with  them  from  the  Captiiin.  I  certainly 
think  that  my  going  on  board  at  the  time  was  a 
very  providential  occurrence. 

'"  Another  report  has  been  circulated  from  the 
same  quarter,  that  we  have  the  Inquisition  here — 
that  noses  and  ears  are  cut  off,  eyes  plucked  out, 
and  other  cruelties  practised.  These  reports  it  is, 
I  suppose,  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  contradict. 
A  greater  degree  of  religious  liberty  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  persons  on  earth  than  is  now  enjoyed 
by  the  Raiateans,  and  a  person  move  attached  to 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty  than  myself  is  not  to 
be  found.  There  has  not  been  a  public  meeting 
held,  a  person  judged,  or  a  punishment  inflicted, 
since  the  mission  was  established,  with  which  1  am 
not  acquainted ;  and  1  positively  aflirni  that  never 
has  anything  of  the  kind  taken  place.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  a  proposal  was  made  to  cut  off  the 

ears  of  the  women  who  went  on  board  the ; 

and  my  consent  was  asked.  This  of  course  I  re- 
fused :  but  I  did  consent  to  the  shaving  of  their 
heads.  A  short  time  since,  some  of  the  people  en- 
deavoured to  extort  a  confession  from  an  old 
offender,  by  using  what  the  sailors  call  'a  Scotch 
winch,'  which  is  made  by  passing  a  rope  round 
two  post.s,  placing  the  culprit  in  the  middle  of  the 
rope,  and  tiien  twisting  it  with  sticks.  As  soon  as 
I  hearil  of  this,  I  remonstrated  with  them  on  the 
impropriety  of  such  methods.  They  said  tliat  it 
was  a  very  (piick  and  eflectual  way,  and  seemed 


much  pleased  at  having  discovered  it.  But  I  was 
firm,  and  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  repeated ; 
and  it  has  not  been.  This  was  the  only  mode  of 
torture  ever  used  at  Raiatea  ;  no  one  was  hurt  by 
it,  and  when  (  condemned  it,  it  was  laid  aside." 

The  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  state  of  the  set- 
tlement continued  to  present,  down  to  the  close  of 
the  year  182."),  the  same  animating  features  which 
had  cheered  its  commencement.  Acting  upon  the 
wise  principles  which  guided  him  in  forming  the 
first  station,  Mr.  Williams  endeavoured,  no  less  by 
his  own  example  than  by  suitable  exhortations,  to 
induce  the  people  to  build  their  habitations  and 
arrange  their  gardens  in  a  superior  style.  But  his 
chief  anxiety  now  centred  in  the  rising  sanctuary, 
which  he  had  resolved  to  erect  upon  a  plan,  and  to 
execute  in  a  manner,  far  surpassing  any  edifice  yet 
seen  in  those  islands.  And  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object  nearly  twelve  months  were  devoted. 
This  far  exceeded  the  period  proposed ;  but  the 
delay  was  occasioned  by  the  extent  of  the  work, 
and  the  numerous  additions  made  to  the  original 
design.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  were 
145  feet  by  40.  Every  part  of  it  was  substan- 
tial ;  the  floors  and  plastering  were  superior  to 
anj-thing  of  the  kind  yet  attempted,  and  the  front 
presented  the  novel,  and,  to  the  natives,  imposing 
spectacle  of  two  handsome  folding-doors,  and  nine 
windows  arched  and  glazed.  The  interior  was 
exceedingly  neat  and  commodious.  It  was  fur- 
nished throughout  with  pews  and  benches,  all  of 
which  were  free.  But  the  pulpit  was  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's chef  d'Kui're.  This  was  an  octagon  with 
concave  corners,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  spacious  pew  of  corresponding  form.  Both 
vrithiu  luid  without,  paint,  which  Mr.  Williams 
had  purchased  from  ships  at  a  high  price,  was 
plentifully  used  to  preserve  and  beautify  the  l)nild- 
ing.  Of  course,  in  the  new  departments  of  painter 
and  glazier,  his  talents  were  again  called  into  re- 
quisition. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  chapel  was  con- 
spicuous and  commanding.  It  stood  pre-eminent 
among  the  various  other  structures  around  it ;  at 
once  the  sign  and  centre  of  that  great  moral  trans- 
formation which  had  been  eflected  by  tlie  Gospel. 
As  it  was  tlie  first  edifice  which  could  be  descried 
in  the  distance,  and  the  most  imposing  in  the  set- 
tlement, it  proclaimed  with  silent,  but  impressive 
significance  to  every  vessel  that  approached  the 
island,  and  to  every  stranger  who  trod  those 
shores,  that  what  was  there  beheld  of  industry, 
order,  civilization,  and  enjoyment,  were  the  pre- 
cious fruits  and  glorious  achievements  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1 820,  this  noble  build- 
ing was  opened  for  Divine  service;  and  a  large 
influx  of  visitors  from  the  surrounding  islands 
united  with  the  Raiateans,  in  the  solemnities  and 
festivity  of  the  day.  The  sermons,  which  were 
preached  by  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Williams  to  an 
immense  multitude,  appeared  to  produce  upon  the 
minds  of  many  a  deep  and  salutary  impression. 
One  very  gratifying  circumstance  referred  to  on 
this  occasicni  was,  that,  during  the  erection  of  the 
material  temple,  many  "living  stones"  had  been 
added  to  the  "  spiritual  house."  For  some  time 
past  the   church  had  received  accessions   to   its 
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number  at  every  cluxrcli-meeting ;  and  at  no  former 
period  of  INIr.  Williams's  labours  did  God  give 
more  powerful  testinu)iiy  to  his  own  word.  In 
November,  1825,  he  writes,  "  Our  church  is  con- 
siderably on  the  increase ;"  and  five  mouths  after 
that,  he  makes  a  similar  sttvtemeut,  and  adds,  "  The 
outward  conduct  of  our  members  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  consistent.  Since  the  formation  of 
the  church,  we  have  had  reason  to  separate  only 
two  or  three  individuals  from  our  communion  ; 
yet  we  are  as  vigilant  as  possible,  and  do  iu)t  spare 
an  individual  whose  inconsistency  has  been  esta- 
blished, though  doubtless  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
secret  sin  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  The 
people  continue  to  show  us  much  attachment,  and 
are  very  diligent  in  attending  the  means  of  in- 
struction. Every  sermon  they  liear  furnishes  a  sub- 
ject for  public  conversation.  This  evening  I  have 
catechized  three  classes  on  sermons  which  they 
heard  seven  or  eight  months  since,  and  every  one 
was  enabled  to  repeat  some  part,  either  a  general 
division,  or  a  subdivision,  or  a  practical  obsei'va- 
tion,  or  a  sentiment.  In  the  same  public  way  I 
examine  their  progress  in  reading.  This  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  in  all  the  islands  they  commit 
so  much  Scripture  to  memory,  from  merely  hearing 
it,  that  unless  frequently  and  carefully  examined, 
they  will  repeat  chapter  after  chapter  so  correctly, 
and  appear  to  read  with  such  fluency,  as  com- 
pletely to  deceive  any  one.  Some  whom  1  have 
lately  detected  in  this  have  been  severely  chided, 
and  are  now  put  upon  a  new  plan  which  com- 
pels them  to  learn  to  read.  This  has  caused  a 
great  stir,  and  now  they  have  book  in  hand  night 
and  day.  My  dear  Mrs.  Williams  continues  her 
meetings  with  the  females,  and  they  are  of  great 
advantage.  It  is  also  M'ith  pleasure  I  inform  you 
that  I  have  completed  the  translation  of  the  He- 
biews  and  Revelations.  The  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  will,  I  hope,  be  finished  by  the  latter 
end  of  May." 

From  the  day  of  its  discovery,  Rarotonga  had 
shared  largely  in  Mr.  Williams's  thoughts  and 
anxieties ;  and,  although  he  felt  considerable  con- 
fidence in  the  native  teachers  whom  he  had  left 
there,  especially  Papeiha,  he  was  well  aware  that, 
witliout  European  missionaries,  the  advances  of  the 
people  in  knowledge,  civilization,  and  piety  would 
be  comparatively  slow  and  superficial.  Under  these 
impressions  he  had  applied  to  the  Directors,  soon 
after  its  discovery,  for  an  efficient  labourer;  and  as 
the  deputation  seconded  this  application,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pitman  were  immediately  appointed  to  this 
new  station,  and  reached  Tahiti  at  the  close  of  1825. 
Great  was  the  joy  with  which  Mr.  Williams  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  their  arrival,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  giving  these  fellow-labourers  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  South  Seas.  With  this  view  he 
went  immediately  to  Tahiti ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  became  inmates  of  his  own  famil3^ 
The  first  impressions  which  these  strangers  received 
of  Raiatea  and  its  missionary  will  be  best  conveyed 
to  the  reader  in  Mr.  Pitman's  own  words : — 

"  My  acquaintance  with  our  beloved  brother,"  he 
writes  to  the  author,  from  Rarotonga,  May  19,  1841, 
"  commenced  in  December,  1825,  when,  hearing  of 
our  arrival  at  Tahiti,  he  came  to  fetch  us  to  remain 
with  him  at  Raiatea  until  an  opportunity  offered  of 


proceeding  to  our  destination.  During  our  resi- 
dence under  his  roof  we  were  treated  as  part  of  his 
family,  and  most  cheerfully  did  he  assist  us  in 
everything  connected  with  the  great  work  to  which 
we  had  devoted  our  lives.  Raiatea  was  then  in  its 
glory,  and  our  souls  rejoiced  to  see  the  triumphs  of 
the  Gospel  in  that  island.  Here  we  were  witnesses 
of  the  indefatigable  labours  of  our  beloved  brother, 
whose  whole  soul  was  engaged  in  the  missionary 
enterprise.  Often,  as  you  may  suppose,  our  con- 
versation turned  on  the  all-important  topic  of  the 
world's  salvation.  It  was  only  to  start  the  subject, 
and  a  fire  was  kindled  in  his  heart  not  easily  extin- 
guished. I  think  I  may  safely  say  nothing  occupied 
more  of  his  thoughts  than  how  he,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brethren,  could  extend  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  him  crucified  to  the  numerous  islands 
which  stud  the  bosom  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Various  were  his  attempts,  plans,  and  contrivances 
to  get  a  vessel  suited  to  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
islands  where  he  lost  his  life.  '  It  appears  to  me,' 
said  he,  '  Pitimani,*  to  dwell  among  this  handful 
of  people,  and  to  confine  one's  time,  talents,  and 
energies  to  this  contracted  spot,  to  be  throwing 
one's  life  away.  I  cannot  endure  the  thought. 
Tens  of  thousands  perishing  in  islands  not  very  re- 
mote, and  to  be  confined  to  a  solitary  island  with  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants !  It  grieves  me  to  my 
very  soul !  Something  must  be  done ;  and  if  the 
London  Missionary  Society  cannot  do  it,  it  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  Had  1  a  ship  at  my  command, 
not  an  island  in  the  Pacific  but  should  (God  per- 
mitting) be  visited,  and  teachers  sent  to  direct  the 
wandering  feet  of  the  heathen  to  happiness — to 
heaven.'  His  ardent  soul  winged  its  way  fiom 
island  to  island,  and  only  wished  for  means  to  carry 
the  bread  of  life  to  their  perishing  inhabitants.  It 
was  in  vain  to  raise  objections.  The  thing  was  so 
clear  to  his  own  mind,  that  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  its  practicability.  He  was  the  very 
man  for  the  work.  Ilis  desire  was  ultimately  ob- 
tained by  the  building  of '  The  Messenger  of  Peace ' 
at  Rarotonga." 

The  ardent  zeal  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  so  early 
impressed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitman,  found  no  re- 
pose, but  much  excitement,  in  his  previous  suc- 
cesses. Greatly  as  he  rejoiced  in  what  had  been 
done,  he  was  far  more  deeply  affected  by  what  re- 
mained undone.  This  state  of  mind  frequently 
amounted  to  uneasiness  and  anxiety.  The  dissatis- 
faction which  led  him  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his 
labours  to  request  a  removal  from  Raiatea  frequently 
returned  upon  him :  and  rarely  did  his  thoughts 
traverse  the  ocean,  and  light  on  distant  but  still 
degraded  lands,  without  reviving  his  former  feel- 
ings. He  well  knew  the  caiise  of  the  restriction 
which  he  deplored ;  and,  in  calmer  moments,  could 
not  withhold  his  approbation  from  the  prudential 
course  of  the  Directors ;  but,  at  other  times,  and 
while  contemplating  the  subject  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  own  glowing  zeal,  he  could  scarcely 
restrain  his  indignation  against  the  economy  which, 
in  order  to  save  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds  ammally, 
would  allow  the  myriads  of  the  heathen,  to  whom 
he  was  anxious  to  convey  the  gospel,  to  sit  and  die 
in  darkness.  This  urged  him  to  write  frequently 
and  freely  on  the  great  theme  of  Christian  evan- 
"  *  He  always  spoke  to  me  by  Tahitianiring  my  name." 
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gelization;  and  few  of  his  letters  are  without  a 
reference  to  the  prevailing  desire  of  his  heart. 
Thus,  in  August,  182G,  he  addressed  the  Direc- 
tors : — 

"  We  have  received  your  communication  ap- 
proving the  arrangement  made  with  the  deputation 
for  visiting  the  out-st:itions ;  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  sum  placed  at  our  disposal  was  in- 
tended for  a  voyage  to  the  Hervey  Islands.  Rurutu, 
&c.  But  new  stations  will  entail  new  expenses ; 
and  I  would  enforce  on  the  minds  of  the  Directors 
the  necessity  of  extending.  Here  are  missionaries 
labouring  within  narrow  spheres,  with  thousands 
on  every  side  waiting  ready  to  receive  the  gospel. 
Fifty  native  teachers  might  be  obtained  from  our 
churches.  With  a  trifling  additional  expense  of 
buol.  to  7U()/.  a-year,  our  labours  might  be  extended 
tenfold.  The  Marquesas,  Navigators,  New  He- 
brides, New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  &c.,  could  all 
be  obtained  by  us.  Why  cramp  us,  with  all  the 
means  but  money  at  our  command  ?  Of  the  islands 
we  have  visited,  Rurutu.  Aitutaki,  Rarotonga,  &c., 
it  may  almost  be  said,  '  We  came,  we  saw,  we  con- 
quered.' And  if  such  success  has  attended  us  at 
those  islands,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  similar 
successes  at  other  places  ?  The  general  method  is, 
for  masters  to  urge  their  servants  to  duty  :  it  is  the 
reverse  here.     We  have  to  urge  you." 

Referring  to  the  same  topic,  he  thus  expressed 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis,  of  the  same  date  : — 
"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Hankey,  showing  how  de- 
sirable it  is  to  extend  our  means  of  usefulness. 
We  could  supply  fifty  native  teachers  from  our 
various  churches,  and  extend  our  labours  tenfold  if 
we  had  the  opportunity.     How  are  we  cramped !" 

But  anxious  as  Mr.  Williams  was  to  widen  the 
range  of  his  exertions,  he  was  unable  to  do  so  until 
the  following  year.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
Raiatea  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  continued  labours, 
and  was* additionally  benefited  by  the  valuable  aid 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman,  who  relieved  him  of  the 
superintendence  of  the  children's  school,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  employ  other  methods  of  usefulness. 
And  this  was  necessary  ;  for,  as  the  settlement  ad- 
vanced, and  the  demand  for  labour  was  proportion- 
ably  diminished,  its  vigilant  superintendent  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  devising  new  expedients 
to  stimulate  the  industry  and  improve  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people.  With  this  view  he  resolved 
to  learn,  that  he  might  be  able  to  teach,  the  manu- 
facture of  rope.  Preparatory  to  this,  however,  it 
was  requisite  to  find  a  substitute  for  flax,  which, 
though  indigenous  in  New  Zealand  and  some  other 
islands,  did  not  grow  at  Raiatea.  But  this  was  soon 
discovered  in  the  fibrous  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  and 
the  stalks  of  the  banana,  which  proved,  after  proper 
preparation,  excellent  materials  for  the  purpose 
Having,  therefore,  made  a  winch,  and  other  neces- 
sary machinery,  he  soon  succeeded;  and  as  the 
rope  and  cordage  thus  prepared  were  readily  pur- 
chas!'d  by  masters  of  vessels,  and  brought  an  ani])le 
remuneration  for  labour,  he  w;is  not  a  little  gratified 
by  the  result  of  his  experiment.  How  M  r.  Williams 
acquired  this  knowledge,  and  constructed  the  ap]>a- 
ratus,  we  arc  not  informed.  The  only  explanation 
of  this  and  similar  transactions  must  be  sought  in 
the  inventive  power  and  endless  expedients  of  his 
active  and  devoted  mind. 


The  subjoined  letter,  written  in  November,  1826, 
to  his  family,  presents,  with  other  information, 
another  phase  of  this  remarkable  man's  labours  at 
Raiatea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  make  the  reader 
more  familiar  with  the  habits  of  tliouglit  and  the 
amount  of  Scripture  truth  prevalent  amongst  the 
people  of  his  charge.  Whether  discussions,  like 
those  of  which  he  has  here  furnished  a  specimen, 
were  the  best- adapted  method  of  instruction  for  the 
people  in  their  immature  state  of  knowledge,  the 
reader  must  judge  for  himself  If,  however,  in 
adopting  such  a  plan  Mr.  Williams  erred,  that  error 
will  not  be  harshly  condemned : — 

"  I  have  much  to  say  to  j'Ou,  but  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  write,  for  several  reasons,  especially  because 
there  is  danger  of  saying  too  much,  or  saying  too 
little.  In  the  first  place,  I  may  tell  you  that  we 
purpose  going  for  a  few  months  to  Rarotonga,  to 
assist  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman  in  forming  a  settlement, 
and  arranging  the  attiiirs  of  the  station,  &c.  They 
are  two  right  minded  missionaries,  but  Aveak  and 
delicate.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  have 
sent  home  from  our  ]\Iissionary  Society  at  Raiatea 
nearly  300/.  The  children's  subscriptions,  for  this 
year  only,  amounted  to  3oZ.  The  total  sent  in  is 
for  two  years.  In  addition  to  this,  we  support  our 
six  native  teachers  at  the  out-stations.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  few  of  your  English  churches 
excel  us  in  this  respect. 

"  I  will  now  give  you  an  account  of  a  meeting 
which  we  held  last  night.  It  is  a  specimen  of  nu- 
merous other  meetings  of  the  same  kind  which  I 
have  held  with  the  people.  The  subject  of  con- 
versation last  night  was  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  meetings  are  always  opened  by  prayer. 
I  preside,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  state  the  subject 
for  consideration  ;  occasionally  propose  a  question, 
start  an  objection,  or  throw  out  a  remark,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  dictate.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
curate report  of  what  passed  last  evening  : — 

"  '  I  firmly  believe,'  said  the  first  speaker,  '  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  as  well  as  man.'  '  Are  you 
not  mistaken  ?'  was  the  reply ;  '  was  not  Jesus 
man,  and  man  only  ?'  '  I  believe.'  rejoined  the 
first,  '  that  Jesus  was  really  man,  for  he  had  both 
the  body  and  soul  of  man  :  but  he  was  God  as  well 
as  man,  for  he  toolc  on  himself  the  form  of  man. 
If  he  had  been  only  man,  he  could  not  have  died 
for  sinners.'  '  Is  not  that  a  proof,'  asked  another, 
'  that  he  is  not  God?  If  God,  why  die?'  First 
speaker :  '  His  dying  only  proves  him  to  be  a  man  ; 
his  rising  again  proves  him  to  be  God.'  '  And  if,' 
added  another,  '  he  was  only  man,  why  so  much 
ado  about  his  death  ?  I\lany  have  died  cruel 
deaths  ;  Paul  was  beheaded,  and  Peter  was  crucified, 
but  there  is  not  so  nuich  said  about  their  deaths.' 
'  Ah,  but,'  rejoined  another,  '  lately  Tuihe  died 
among  us,  and  there  Mas  a  great  ado  about  his 
death  :  what  he  said,  and  how  happily  he  died.' 
'  But  stop,'  cried  one,  '  did  the  smi  hide  himself  in 
darkness  at  Tnihe's  death  ?  did  the  rocks  rend  at 
Tuilie's  deatli  ?  did  any  exclaim  at  Tnihe's  death, 
Tni/;/  this  mis  the  Son  <f  (itxl  f  '  But  did  not 
Jesus  eat  food  when  on  earth,  and  will  God  eat 
food  ?'  '  I  say,'  was  the  answer,  '  he  was  man  as 
well  as  God ;  therefore  did  he  eat  food.'  '  Give 
us  some  other  proof  that  he  was  God,'  said  another. 
•  The  various  miracles  that  he  wrought,'  was  the 
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reply.  '  But  did  not  Peter  and  all  the  apostles 
work  miracles  P'  '  Yes,  but  they  did  their  miracles 
with  borrowed  power  ;  and,  when  they  returned, 
did  they  not  tell  Jesus  that  they  did  all  in  his 
name,  and  not  in  their  own ;  and  even  that  they 
had  cast  out  devils  in  his  name  ?'  Another  said, 
'  Is  not  the  star  that  led  the  wise  men  from  the 
east  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus?'  '  But,  if 
really  God,  would  he  have  been  laid  in  a  manger  T 
'  Yes,'  said  another,  '  for  did  he  not  humble  him- 
self, and  lay  aside  his  glory  as  God?  If  he  had 
come  in  liis  glory,  would  not  man  have  exceed- 
ingly feared  ?  We  know  what  Moses  said.'  An- 
other added,  '  When  Jesus  was  baptized  by  John, 
did  not  God  say  from  heaven,  This  is  my  beloved 
Son, — did  not  the  Spirit  descend  upon  him, — did 
not  the  heavens  open  ?  and  what  is  all  this  but 
proof  that  he  was  really  God  ?'  '  But  have  not 
others  been  spoken  to  from  heaven  ?'  '  Who, 
who  ?'  '  Paul  Mas  addressed  from  heaven  ;  Peter 
was  addressed  from  heaven.'  '  True ;  but  did  God 
say  to  Paul,  Than  art  my  beloved  Son  V  Another, 
'  Could  any  man  feed  five  thousand  with  a  few- 
loaves  and  fishes  ?'  Another,  '  Angels  attended  at 
the  birth  of  Christ — a  great  company.'  '  Angels 
attended  also  about  John."  '  An  angel  brought  the 
message  to  Zacharias ;  but  angels  did  not  attend  at 
his  birth,  and  sing.  Glory  to  Gad,'  &c.  Another, 
'  If  he  had  been  only  man,  he  would  have  been  in 
the  cave  to  the  present  day.'  '  Don't  you  know 
that  his  disciples  stole  him  away  ?'  '  Was  he 
stolen  ?  that's  a  lame  tale.  If  the  soldiers  were 
asleep,  how  could  they  know  he  was  stolen  ?' 
'  Well,  how  can  you  prove  that  be  is  gone  to 
heaven  ?  was  he  not  seen  on  earth  after  he  rose  ? 
did  lie  not  ask  meat  of  his  disciples,  and  converse 
with  them  ?'  '  Stop,  friend,'  one  replied  ;  '  is  it 
general  with  dying  men  to  I'ise  again,  and  go  about 
and  ask  meat,  and  converse  with  their  friends  r" 
'  You  talked  about  miracles  ;  does  not  our  mis- 
sionary cure  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  ?' 
Answer,  '  How  many  people  did  Jesus  bleed  ?  to 
whom  did  he  give  medicine  ?  Our  missionary 
cures  by  giving  medicine ;  Jesus  did  so  by  his 
voice  onh".'  '  Stay,  did  not  Jesixs  mix  clay  with 
spittle,  and  anoint  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ?'  '  But  is 
that  medicine  ?  You  take  clay,  or  sand,  or  coral, 
and  anoint  the  eyes  of  Taeva  (a  blind  man),  and 
Pee  what  a  miracle  you  will  make  of  it.'  '  Is  it  a 
Godlike  action  to  pray  ?  is  there  not  something 
umiodlihe  in  praying  .'''  '  For  you,  the  prayerless, 
did  he  pray.'  '  How  is  it  that  he  took  other  people's 
corn  on  the  sabbath-day  ?'  '  Don't  you  know  that 
he  is  Lord  of  all ;  made  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in 
it ;  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  it  ?  besides,  they 
were  hungry,  and  God  loves  mercy  better  than 
sacrifice.'  '  If  he  is  Lord  of  all,  why  beg  water  of 
the  woman  of  Samaria?'  (Here  the  thread  of  the 
debate  was  lost  for  a  short  time.) 

"  Another  said,  '  He  believed  he  was  God,  be- 
cause he  said,  /  and  my  Father  are  one  ;  and.  /  am 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  ;  and  because  the  Father 
addressed  him,  saying.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever  ;  a  sceptre  of  righteousne<is,'  &c. 

'■  Another  believed  it,  because  he  fully  satisfied 
the  justice  of  God ;  and,  when  cast  off  by  his 
Father  on  the  cross,  yet  bore  the  weight  of  man's 
guilt  by  himself.     '  He  is  also,'  added  this  native. 


'  to    judge    the    world,   and    must    therefore    be 
God.' 

"  Another  said,  '  He  himself  has  promised, 
Mliere  two  or  three  are  met  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and,  /  will  be  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  ivorld.  Now  how 
can  he  fulfil  these  promises  ?  While  we  are  ga- 
thered here  to  worship  and  pray,  others  are  gathered 
in  distant  lands,  some  iu  Britain,  and  how  can  he 
be  with  them  all  if  he  is  not  God  ?'  " 

"  In  this  account,"  Mr.  Williams  adds,  "  I  have 
given  you  a  fair  specimen  of  these  meetings.  It  is 
not  a  selection  of  the  best ;  but  one  which  came  iu 
course  last  night,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  you. 

"  All  the  other  concerns  of  the  station  go  on  as 
usual,  I  have  just  returned  from  a  very  fine  feast 
of  the  children,  full  four  hundred  of  whom  were 
present.  It  was  occasioned  by  opening  the  new 
school-house.  The  children  walked  in  procession, 
with  banners,  &c.  All  the  girls  Avore  bonnets,  and 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  in  mourning  for 
the  king's  brother,  who  died  lately  very  happy. 
Many  of  them  had  little  gowns,  shawls,  &c.  I 
never  saw  the  children  look  so  well  before.  I 
preached  to  them,  after  which  they  were  publicly 
examined. 

"  I  have  received  good  news  from  Rurutu.  Mr. 
Stutchbury  will  give  you  an  account  of  what  he 
saw  there.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bourne  are  about  to  leave  us  in  consequence  of 
Mrs,  B,'s  state  of  health,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Piatt  are 
at  Borabora,  We  are  going  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  them  soon.  We  are  also  going  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  chapel  at  Huahiue,  which  is  nearly 
finished.  After  this  we  propose  taking  a  trip  to 
Rurutu  and  Rarotonga;  so  you  see  we  shall  be 
wanderers  for  a  while,  but  it  is  all  on  sacred 
ground;  all  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  work, 

"  I'll  give  your  husbands,  my  dear  sisters,  a 
Raiatean  cure  for  a  scolding  wife,  I  have  a  young 
man  at  work  for  me,  who  is  a  very  good-tempered 
and  a  very  droll  fellow.  His  wife  is  very  fond  of 
him ;  but  is,  at  times,  troubled  with  a  terrible  itch- 
ing under  the  tongue ;  and  while  this  lasts,  scold 
she  must.  The  young  man  listens  to  the  effusions 
of  her  anger  very  patiently,  and,  while  she  is  scold- 
ing, he  quietly  opens  the  New  Testament,  and 
begins  to  read  it  aloud.  At  this  the  wife  storms 
out,  '  Why  does  this  fellow  read  the  word  of  God .'" 
and  the  husband  calmly  replies,  '  To  calm  your 
troubled  spirit,  my  dear,  and  to  support  me  against 
the  vollies  of  your  wrath,  lest  my  anger  should  be 
kindled  too.'  The  loving  wife  soon  perceives  that 
it  is  of  no  use  for  her  to  scold,  so  she  embraces  her 
husband,  smiles  at  her  own  folly,  and  promises 
in  future  to  regulate  her  tongue. 

"  You  must  tell  my  dear  father  that  our  hands 
are  full  of  the  best  of  work,  I  hope,  and  trust,  and 
pray  that  he  is  walking  worthy  of  his  profession, 
and  honouring  his  gracious  Lord,  It  is  my  sincere 
desire  and  constant  prayer  that  he  and  my  dear 
brothers  may  be  brought  into  Christ's  fold.  This 
was  also  the  earnest  supplication  of  our  dearest, 
excellent,  and  best  of  mothers ;  and,  as  '  the  effec- 
tual fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  avoileth  much,' 
who  can  tell  how  far  it  may  avail  for  them  ?     Let 
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us,  dear  sisters,  use  our  utmost  efforts  that  the 
summit  of  her  desires  while  she  was  on  earth  may 
be  accomplished.  Oh  what  a  privilege,  if  a  father, 
mother,  aud  a  whole  family  of  sons  and  daughters 
were  all  washed  in  the  same  precious  blood !" 

To  the  details  furnished  in  the  preceding  letter 
it  will  be  necessary  only  to  add  the  following  ex- 
tracts, in  order  to  complete  the  history  of  this  part 
of  Mr.  Williams's  life  :— 

"  It  is  now  ten  years  since  we  parted  with  friends 
whom  we  remember  with  peculiar  aft'ection :  but 
no  regret  is  felt  that  so  long  a  time  has  been  passed 
in  the  service  of  such  a  Master.  On  the  contrary, 
some  pleasure  is  experienced  when  we  reflect  that 
we  have  not  laboured  iu  vain.  The  concerns  of 
our  station  are  going  on  as  usual.  From  four  to 
teu  persons  are  added  monthly  to  our  church,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  members  generally  is  all  that 
we  can  expect. 

"  We  have  recently  been  visited  with  a  dreadful 
epidemic.  Nine  or  ten  people  have  died.  Seven 
or  eight  of  them,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  died  in 
the  Lord.  Three  were  triumphing  in  Christ  Jesus. 
This  has,  I  trust,  been  productive  of  good  effects 
amongst  us.  One  of  them,  whom  I  visited  several 
times,  was  strong  in  faith,  aud  died  rejoicing  in  the 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  He  requested  that  no 
means  might  be  used  to  detain  him  on  earth,  as  he 
desired  to  depart  and  be  with  Jesus.  He  died  com- 
mending his  wife  and  children  to  God  and  to  the 
word  of  his  grace." 

To  this  Mrs.  Williams  adds : — 

"  My  dear  John  is  fully  employed.  All  his 
spare  time  is  devoted  to  translating  the  Scriptures. 
Several  of  our  people  have  died.  My  dear  John 
attended  the  sick  night  and  day,  and  was  the  means 
of  recovering  a  great  many. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  we  have  been  favoured  with 
another  sweet  little  boy.  We  have  called  him 
Sauui^l,  and  pray  that  he  may  be  a  Samuel  indeed. 
He  is  now*  eight  months  old.  Our  dear  John  is 
at  school  at  Eimeo.  This  is  his  second  year.  It 
is  a  great  sacrifice  to  part  with  him  ;  l)ut,  as  it  is 
for  his  future  benefit,  we  have  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  the  great  Preserver. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman  are  still  with  us;  but 
they  are  preparing  to  leave  for  Rarotonga,  and  my 
dear  John  proposes  that  Ave  shall  accompany  them, 
and  assist  in  the  formation  of  their  station.  Nei- 
ther of  them  enjoys  good  health,  and  to  enter  upon 
so  large  a  field  without  assistance  would  be  very 
trying.  They  have  been  with  us  twelve  months, 
and  we  feel  quite  attached  to  them." 

Some  time  elapsed,  however,  after  Mr.  Williams 
had  formed  the  purpose  of  accompauying  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pitman,  ere  they  could  procure  a  passage. 
But  the  interval  was  fully  occupied,  not  only  with 
his  own  charge,  but  with  that  of  the  station  at 
Tahaa,  which  had  been  placed  under  his  care  by 
Mr.  Hournc,  who,  compelled  by  the  serious  illness 
of  Mrs.  H.,  had  left  on  a  visit  to  the  colony.  At 
length,  however,  in  April,  1827,  a  vessel  was  en- 
gaged, aud  preparations  were  made  for  their  de- 
parture. But  tliis  was  attended  with  serious  diffi- 
culties. When  Mr.  Williams  formed  tiie  purjiose, 
it  was  with  the  confident  expectation  that  his 
esteemed  brother  at  Tahaa  would,  to  some  extent, 
*  November  28,  1820. 


supply  his  place ;  but  as  Mr.  Bourne  had  now 
sailed,  and  no  other  missionary  could  be  induced 
to  leave  his  own  station,  Mr.  Williams  w-as  com- 
pelled to  entrust  the  people  to  the  care  of  Titahine, 
a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  a  tried  and  trustworthy 
man.  It  was,  however,  a  difficult  and  responsible 
position  for  a  native  ;  and  although  this  selection 
wa.s  the  best  he  could  make,  the  experiment  was 
confessedly  hazardous;  and  Mr.  Williams  knew 
this.  He  was  well  aware  that,  however  efficient 
such  agents  may  be  while  vuider  the  superintend- 
ence of  European  missionaries,  they  were  generally 
incompetent  to  a  post  which  required  much  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  self-reliance.  But  as  there  appeared 
no  alternative  between  leaving  Raiatea  with  a 
native  pastor,  and  neglecting  a  long-desired  oppor- 
tunity for  conveying  to  other  islands  the  treasure 
of  the  gospel ;  and  as,  moreover,  he  expected  to 
re-occupy  his  place  in  three  or  four  months,  he 
deemed  the  path  of  duty  plain. 

Some,  indeed,  might  have  thought  otherwise, 
and  have  concluded  that  Mr.  Williams's  success  at 
Raiatea  should  have  bound  him  to  the  spot.  But 
upon  his  mind  this  success  produced  the  very  op- 
posite effect.  The  beneficial  changes  which  had 
l)een  already  wrought  by  his  agency  were,  in  his 
view,  merely  the  first-fruits  of  a  rich  harvest  yet 
to  be  gatliered  out  of  the  ample,  but  uncultivated 
fields  around  them.  What  God  had  wrought  by 
him  at  Raiate.i,  only  confirmed  his  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  fed  his  zeal  for  its 
wider  dissemination.  So  long,  indeed,  as  causes 
which  he  could  not  control  restricted  his  labours, 
he  deemed  his  position  providential ;  aud,  although 
he  often  looked  with  hope  and  desire  across  the 
blue  waves  which  determined  the  bounds  of  his 
habitation,  he  nevertheless  continued  to  cultivate 
the  enclosure  around  him  with  diligence  and  de- 
light. At  the  same  time,  his  ruling  passion  was 
constantly  prompting  him  to  make  an  effort  to 
open  other  doors  of  faith  to  the  heathen  ;  and  no 
means  were  neglected,  which  were  calculated  to 
contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire.  This 
was  a  state  of  mind  which  he  never  sought  to  con- 
ceal, or  deemed  it  necessary  to  defend ;  and  its  be- 
neficial effects  are  to  be  traced  throughout  the 
subsequent  stages  of  his  history. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  MR.  VTILLIAMS'S  SECOND  VOVACE  TO  THE 
UEUVEY  ISLANDS  UNTIL  HIS  DEP^VRTUKE  1  OR 
SAJIOA. 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Pitman  arrive  off  Rarotonga— Mr.  Wil- 
liams's imminent  danjer  in  landing — Reception  liy  the 
people — Kemoval  of  settlement— Ludicrous  scene — Ijuly 
engagements— .\cquisition  of  the  dialect— Its  peculiarities 
—  Laudable  conduct  of  the  Avaruans — Mr.  Williams  ac- 
companies them  to  their  former  residence — His  object  and 
plans — Tlie  n.ature  and  importance  of  his  influence — Un- 
willing detention  at  Rarotonga  —  Its  beneficial  results — 
"Messenger  of  I'eace  "  built— Evidences  of  genius,  and 
illustrations  of  character  thus  supplied  —  Feelings  with 
which  Mr.  Williams  regarded  liis  vessel— Trials— Kindness 
of  tlio  natives — .\rrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  IJuzacott — Mr. 
Williams  leaves  Rarotonga — I{opes  cherished,  and  scene 
exhildted   at  his  departure — .\rrives  at  Tahiti — Letters— 
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Privations  and  endurance  wliile  at  Rarotong.i— Keturns  to 
Raiatea— Death  of  liis  father — Domestic  trial— Missionary 
anniversaries — Their  importance  —  Interest  imparted  to 
them  by  Mr.  Williams— Narrative  of  a  missionary  voyage 
by  a  deacon  to  the  out  stations—  Mr.  Williams  sails  for 
Rurutu— Letter  to  the  Directors  describing  the  events  and 
results  of  this  visit — Remarks — .\rrival  of  ships  of  war  at 
Raiatea — Reflections  upon  such  occurrences — The  "  Satel- 
lite"—  "  Vincennes" — "  Seringapatam" — Letter  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Ellis— To  Mrs.  Kuck— Hurricane— Return  of  "The 
Messenger  of  Peace  " — Prospect  of  the  Samoan  voyage. 

Having  hastily  completed  their  preparations  for 
the  voyage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pitman  sailed  from  llaiatea  on  the  ^Otli  of 
April ;  and  on  the  5th  of  May,  readied  Karotonga. 
But  the  sea  was  so  tempestuous,  that  they  did  not 
attempt  to  land  until  the  following  day,  when  Mr. 
Williams  experienced  one  of  those  perils,  and  pre- 
servations, so  many  of  which  marked  his  subse- 
quent history.  "  It  is  now,"  writes  Mr.  Pitman, 
'•  fourteen  years,  on  the  5th  of  the  present  month, 
(May,  1841,)  that  he  and  I,  with  our  families,  first 
stepi^wd  on  Rarotonga :  a  day  never  to  he  forgotten, 
hut  which  almost  proved  fatal  tu  him.  The  sea 
was  running  tremendously  high  ;  and,  in  the  act 
of  handing  over  his  infant  son,  Samuel,  he  put  his 
foot  upon  the  gunwale  of  our  boat,  waiting  the  ris- 
ing of  the  wave  to  catch  hold  of  his  son,  when  he 
was  impelled  forward  with  violence  towards  the 
side  of  the  ship,  with  the  child  in  his  arms.  My 
dear  wife,  perceiving  his  danger,  caught  hold  of 
the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and,  with  all  her  might, 
pulled  him  and  his  son  into  the  boat,  or  they  must 
have  both  been  crushed  to  death.  Mrs.  Williams, 
sitting  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  her  face 
covered,  did  not  perceive  the  danger,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  providential  circumstance,  for  had 
she  seen  it,  and  made  an  effort  to  rescue  him,  I 
see  no  possibility  of  saving  the  boat  from  being 
upset." 

The  report  of  Mr.  Williams's  arrival  off"  the 
island  had  been  widely  spread  on  the  day  previous 
to  his  landing,  and  had  attracted  to  the  beach  an 
immense  assemblage  anxious  to  see  and  welcome 
the  man  who  first  brought  to  them  the  Gospel. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  leaped  on  shore,  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  multitude,  who  would  not 
permit  them  to  pass,  withont  having  severally  ex- 
changed theEnglish  mode  of  salutation  ;  and  as  with 
this  new  custom,  they  had,  unfortunately  for  their 
visitors,  received  the  opinion,  that  the  strength  of 
the  squeeze,  and  the  violence  of  the  shake,  were 
the  orthodox  standards  of  sincerity,  Mr.  Williams's 
hand  at  least  was  in  no  danger,  for  some  time  after- 
wards, of  losing  the  impression. 

"  On  the  Wednesday  after  our  amval,"  Mr.  Pit- 
man writes,  "  we  attended  service  at  the  chapel, 
which  was  completely  crowded.  Tiberio,  the  native 
teacher,  preached.  To  me  it  was  a  pleasing  sight. 
To  witness  so  large  a  building,  crowded  with  peo- 
ple who  but  recently  were  pagans,  now  listening 
to  the  word  of  God  from  the  lips  of  a  native  teacher 
of  another  island,  produced  feelings  not  easily  de- 
scribed. Who  could  fail  to  exclaim,  '  What  hath 
God  wrought!'  Who  could  restrain  the  prayer, 
'  O  thou  great  Head  of  the  church,  begin  and 
carry  on  thy  regenerating,  sanctifying  work  in  the 
hearts  of  this  long  neglected  people  ! '  " 


In  the  following  week,  in  conformity  with  a  re- 
solution passed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries,  all   the   people   removed   from   Avarua  to 
Gnatangeia,  another  ilistrict  a  few  miles  distant. 
The   ludicrous  scene  then  witnessed  greatly   de- 
lighted Mr.  Williams,  than  whom  few  men  were 
more  keenly  alive  to  the  humorous  ;  and,  surely, 
if  ever  there  was  "  a  time  to  laugh,"  it  was  when, 
from  the  elevation   of  "  Herculean  shouklers  de- 
lighted with   their   occupation,"   he  saw  hundreds 
of  natives,  full  of  glee  and  gladness,  wading  through 
roads  .almost  impassable,   "  one  carrying  the  tea- 
kettle, another  the  frying-pan,  some   a  box,  others 
a  bed-post;"  many  of  them  holding  their  precious 
burdens  high  in  the  air,  to  challenge  universal  ad- 
miration ;    and   the   king   himself  specially   ena- 
moured with  an  article  of  eartheuMare  not  to  be 
described,  and  bearing  it  with  an  air  of  supreme 
satisfaction,  and  without  the  smallest  damage  to 
his  royal  dignity,  by  the  side  of  the  missionary. 
Thus  did  this   motley,  and  matchless   multitude 
pursue  their  journey ;  until,  exhausted  with  talk- 
ing and  laughter,  Mr.  W.  found  himself  well  dis- 
posed to  seek  repose,  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
their  destination.     But,  on  the  next  morning,  seri- 
ous occupation  became  the  order  of  the  day.     No 
time  was  lost.     No  sooner  had  he  found  a  fulcrum 
for  his  lever,  than  he  began  to  exert  it  in  elevating 
the  people.     He  knew  not  how  soon  he  might  leave 
them,   and,  therefore,  resolved  to  do  his  utmost 
without  delay. 

In  accordance  with  this  determination,  a  public 
meeting  was  forthwith  convened,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  their  first  and  best  endeavours  should 
be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  house  for  God.  No 
tedious  forms  or  useless  discussions  intervened  be- 
tween the  purpose  and  the  performance  ;  for,  on 
the  next  day,  the  whole  settlement  was  in  motion ; 
and,  within  a  week,  sufficient  timber  for  the  build- 
ing had  been  hewn,  and  brought  to  the  spot.  "  It 
produced,"  says  Mr.  Pitman,  "  pleasing  sensations 
in  my  mind  to  see  such  numbers  of  people,  labour- 
ing for  so  good  a  purpose,  with  their  chiefs  at  their 
head.  While  we  were  fixing  the  rafters,  the  chiefs 
expressed  a  wish  that  two  of  their  vania  kinos, 
(evil  spirits)  might  be  stripped  of  their  cloth  to 
wrap  around,  or  ornament  them.  To  this  we 
agreed;  and,  as  the  natives  were  bringing  the 
'  evil  spirits '  from  their  deserted  settlement,  I  said 
to  one  of  the  chiefs,  '  Behold  the  gods  you  for- 
merly worshipped  ! '  '  Yes, '  he  replied,  'we  were 
in  darkness  then.'  Surely  the  prince  of  darkness 
must  have  gnashed  his  teeth  at  such  a  sight ! " 

In  seven  weeks  from  its  commencement,  the 
chapel  was  completed.  It  was  substantially  built, 
and  very  commodious.  "  And  the  work,"  writes 
Mr.  Pitman,  "  was  finished  in  a  manner  far  supe- 
rior to  anything  I  could  have  expected,  consider- 
ing that  five  years  ago  the  people  of  this  island 
knew  not  the  use  of  axe  or  plane,  but  were  rude, 
uncivilized  beings." 

While  the  chapel  was  being  erected,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams not  only  wrought  with  his  own  hands,  but, 
by  conversing  with  the  people,  speedily  acquired 
their  dialect.  This,  indeed,  was  radically  the  same 
as  the  Tahitiau,  with  which  he  was  nearly  as  fa- 
miliar as  a  native  ;  but  its  peculiarities  were  nu- 
merous, and   its   pronunciation   difficult.      These 
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causes  at  first  rendei'ed  intercourse  unsatisfactory, 
and  preaching,  to  some  extent,  unintelligible. 
They  also  prevented  the  Rarotongans  frona  learning 
to  read  with  ease,  as  all  the  books  they  then  pos- 
sessed were  in  Tahitian.  One  or  two  examples  of 
the  difference  between  the  dialects,  may  serve  to 
show  the  preliminary  difficulty  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  compelled  to  master  at  this  period. 

The  Tahitian  words  abounded  with  breaks, 
which  are  .supplied  in  the  Rarotongan  with  k  and 
f/n.  Thus,  ma'  a,  the  Tahitian  for  "  food,"  becomes 
ma-gna  in  the  Rarotongan  ;  and  mai'  tai,  "  good," 
is  converted  into  maitahi.  As,  moreover,  the  na- 
tives of  the  Hervey  Islands  cannot  articulate  the  h 
and  the/,  these  letters  never  occur  in  their  own 
tongue  ;  and  the  difference  thus  caused  between 
many  Tahitian  words,  and  their  synonymes  in  Ra- 
rotongan ,  will  appear  in  the  two  following  ex- 
amples:— The  Tahitian  for  "  humble  "  is  ha  aha' a. 
Here  there  are  two  lis  to  be  dropped,  and  two  hia- 
tuses to  be  supplied ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the 
word  is  transformed  into  ahaaka.  By  observing 
the  same  rules,  and  substituting  a  for  f,  fa'i  be- 
comes in  the  Rarotongan,  aahi.  And  these  pecu- 
liarities were  rendered  the  more  difficult  to  a 
foreigner,  from  their  remarkable  pronunciation. 
But  such  impediments  did  not  long  hinder  Mr. 
Williams's  attainment  of  his  object.  By  the  force 
and  unremitting  application  of  a  mind  more  than 
usually  ardent,  "  in  a  short  time,"  writes  his  fel- 
low-labourer, "  he  was  able  to  preach  to  the 
people  ;  "  and,  as  it  was  found  extremely  difficult 
to  teach  them  to  read  the  Tahitian  books,  he  pre- 
pared otliers,  and  translated  the  Gospel  by  John, 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  their  own 
tongue. 

As  soon  as  the  chapel  was  completed,  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Pitman  distributed  the  baptized,  and 
those  wjio  were  candidates  for  baptism,  into  twenty- 
three  classes  ;  each  containing  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  households.  Two  of  the  most  serious 
and  intelligent  natives  were  appointed  over  each  of 
the  classes,  to  secure  their  regular  attendance  upon 
the  catechetical  instructions  of  the  missionaries. 
In  these  and  numerous  other  labours  of  love,  Mr. 
Williams  was  occupied  nearly  three  months  at 
Gnatangeia;  and,  during  this  brief  but  busy  period, 
a  large  chapel  had  been  erected,  and  several  j)lans 
for  the  social  and  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
people  brought  into  operation.  And  these  useful 
efforts  were  gratefully  regarded  and  'properly  ap- 
preciated by  the  natives.  This  was  strikingly  seen 
in  one  circumstance.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
shortly  after  Mr.  Williams's  arrival  at  Avarua,  he 
removed,  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  to 
Gnatangeia.  Here  the  Avaruans  had  remained  for 
near!  J'  three  montlis  ;  but  as  no  food  could  be  ob- 
tained, except  from  their  own  farms,  they  were 
compelled  fVecpiently  to  revisit  them  ;  and  thus,  so 
serious  an  anu)unt  of  time  and  labour  was  con- 
sumed, that  nothing  but  extreme  anxiety  to  be 
near  the  missionaries  would  have  detained  these 
visitors  a  week  at  Gnatangeia.  But  greatly  as 
they  felt  the  disadvantages  of  their  position,  they 
endured  them  without  a  nuirmur,  until  tlie  chapel 
had  been  completed,  and  the  other  buildings  were 
far  advanced.  At  length,  however,  they  began  to 
express  their  anxiety  to  return,  and  to  discover 


some  signs  of  impatience ;  but  even  now,  they 
would  not  decide  upon  a  course  which  they  so  ar- 
dently desired,  except  on  the  condition,  that  Mr. 
Williams,  for  whose  person  they  had  already  con- 
ceived a  strong  attachment,  and  the  value  of  whose 
assistance  was  self-evident,  would  accompany 
them,  and  effect  as  much  for  their  own  settlement 
as  he  had  done  for  Gnatangeia.  A  wish  so  na- 
tural from  a  people  so  deserving,  was  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded ;  and,  as  Mr.  Pitman  had  now  mastered 
the  language  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
course  of  instruction  so  auspiciously  commenced, 
Mr.  Williams  acceded  to  their  solicitation.  The 
announcement  of  his  determination  diffused  the 
highest  delight  amongst  the  Avanians  ;  and  it  was 
so  obviously  equitable,  that  their  brethren,  much 
as  they  desired  to  retain  him,  could  not  com- 
plain of  his  removal.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of 
July,  he  left  Gnatangeia,  and  from  this  time,  until 
his  departure,  continued  to  reside  at  Avarua. 

On  returning  to  the  old  settlement,  everything 
was  found  in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  houses 
were  dilapidated ;  the  fences  destroyed  ;  the  fields 
and  gardens  overgrown.  But,  directed  by  the 
skill,  and  quickened  by  the  example  of  their  ener- 
getic superintendent,  the  Avaruans  soon  restored 
their  dwellings ;  cleared,  enclosed,  and  cultivated 
their  land  ;  prepared  the  house  of  God  for  worship ; 
and  thus  commenced  that  rapid  and  remarkable 
course  of  improvement,  which  has  conducted  this 
people  to  their  present  most  interesting,  and,  in 
both  a  social  and  religious  point  of  view,  very  ad- 
vanced position. 

The  powerful  lever  which  raised  the  Raroton- 
gans to  the  elevation  they  soon  attained,  was  the 
same  by  which  Mr.  Williams  had  wrought  so  ef- 
fectually at  Raiatea.  It  was  "  the  mighty  Gospel." 
"  This,"  he  writes  to  the  Directors,  "  has  lieen 
preached  to  the  people  here  almost  daily  ever  since 
our  arrival,  and  their  attention  is  very  great. 
Immediately  after  each  service,  our  house  is 
crowded  with  inquirers."  Such  excitement  was 
just  the  state  of  mind  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  produce  ;  and,  availing  himself  of  it,  he  began 
to  clear  the  moral  waste  of  the  thick  growth  of 
evils  which  had  so  long  infested  it,  and  to  prei)are 
the  way  for  improvement  upon  a  large  scale.  One 
of  his  early  attempts  was  to  convince  all  classes  of 
the  pernicious  character  and  consequences  of  many 
of  their  social  customs,  Mhich  he  boldly  recom- 
mended them  to  abandon.  But  the  establishment 
of  laws,  and  their  attendant  liberties,  the  beneficial 
results  of  which  he  had  seen  elsewhere,  was  the 
object  which  he  deemed,  next  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  of  primary  importance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  With  this  design,  he  translated 
the  Raiatean  code,  and,  in  conversation  with  the 
chiefs,  explained  to  them  its  i>rovisions,  their  jus- 
tice, and  their  utility.  In  this  way  he  made  so 
strong  an  impression  upon  many,  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  innovation,  tliat  he  ventured  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  entire  code.  And  the 
result  proved  that  he  had  not  miscalculated  his  in- 
fluence. All  to  whom  his  views  were  communi- 
cated, acquiesced  iu  them,  and  became  the  volun- 
tary agents  of  their  own  social  renovation.  ]5ut 
the  advance  thus  made  must  not  be  ascribed  to  any 
very  enlightened  or  elevated  apprehensions  ou  the 
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part  of  those  who  promoted  it.  Few  of  them  fully 
appreciated  its  character,  or  foresaw  all  its  conse- 
tpieuces.  There  were,  indeed,  individuals  who 
gave  an  intelligent  assent  to  the  change ;  but  at- 
tachment to  the  missionary,  and  confidence  in  his 
wisdom,  exerted  a  much  more  powerful  influence 
upon  tlieir  decision,  than  any  other  motives.  And 
M  lien  the  previous  circumstances  of  the  people  are 
considered,  and  it  is  recollected  that  the  supremacy 
of  law  would  divest  tlie  chiefs  of  their  most  valued 
prerogatives,  abolish  polygamy,  protect  property^ 
destroy  despotism,  and  punish  with  heavy  penal- 
ties crimes  which  had  grown  into  customs,  it  must 
awaken  wouder  that  any  stranger  could,  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  by  moral  means  alone,  have  ac- 
quired sufficient  intinence  to  effect  so  extensive  a 
revolution.  And  what  may  reasonably  increase 
our  surprise,  is  tlie  circumstance  that,  unlike  the 
majority  of  great  and  sudden  changes,  this  should 
have  proved  so  permanent,  that  the  code  of  Willams 
continues  to  be  the  law  of  Rarotonga. 

This  event  does  more  than  demonstrate  the 
efficiency  and  value  of  Christian  missions.  It 
connects  itself  closely  with  the  history  of  the 
man,  through  whose  agency  this  great  social  im- 
provement was  efl'ected.  It  has  been  seen  in  pre- 
vious portions  of  his  life,  but  in  none  more  clearly 
tlian  during  his  stay  at  Rarotonga,  that  He  who 
sent  forth  John  Williams  to  Polynesia,  had  pecu- 
liarly qualified  him  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
over  its  untutored  tribes.  At  first,  indeed,  none 
of  them  could  appreciate  the  sublime  inducements 
which  had  drawn  him  to  their  secluded  shores ; 
nor  did  they  discern  the  noblest  features  of  his 
character.  But  there  were  other  excellencies  in 
Mr.  Williams,  which,  though  not  merely  super- 
ficial, presented  themselves  so  obviously  upon  the 
surface  of  his  procedure,  as  at  once  to  interest 
those  Avith  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  simpli- 
city, cheerfulness,  and  courtesy,  his  pleasant  words 
and  useful  deeds,  won  immediately  upon  all 
classes,  and  sufficed,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  his  labours,  to  secure  their  compliance  with  his 
suggestions,  long  before  his  ultimate  and  spiritual 
designs  could  be  properly  understood.  And  tliis 
personal  influence  was  the  fulcrum  upon  which  he 
placed  his  lever.  Nor  were  the  methods  by  which 
he  maintained  and  increased  his  useful  power  less 
to  be  admired  than  his  motives.  Although  he  re- 
lied firmly  upon  the  public  proclamation  of  Divine 
truth,  and  "  so  spake  that  a  great  multitude  be- 
lieved," he  effected  as  much,  and,  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  mission,  even  more,  by  private,  than 
by  pulpit  instruction.  Both  from  principle  and 
inclination,  he  cultivated  the  most  unreserved  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  omitted 
few  opportunities  of  conveying  to  them  important 
information.  Often,  while  working  with  his 
hands,  did  an  inquisitive  and  wondering  crowd 
watch  his  movements,  and  hang  upon  his  lips ; 
and  much  as  they  were  interested  in  what  they 
saw,  tliey  were  frequently  even  more  so  by  what 
they  heard.  But,  although  through  the  busy 
hours  of  the  day,  Mr.  Williams  was  thus  occupied, 
with  scarcely  a  moment's  remission,  his  chosen 
time  for  conversation  was  when  the  shadows  of 
evening  compelled  him  to  suspend  his  more  active 
engagements.     Then,  sometimes  on  the  shore,  at 


others  in  the  garden,  but  more  generally  within 
his  dwelling,  he  contimied  to  teach  the  captivated 
listeners,  who,  without  evincing  a  sign  of  weari- 
ness, would  often  remain  until  midnight,  or  be- 
yond it,  while  he  answered  their  inquiries,  re- 
solved their  difficulties,  and  stored  their  minds 
with  various  knowledge.  It  was  at  these  seasons, 
and  by  such  methods,  that  he  confirmed  his  own 
influence,  and  prepared  l)0th  chiefs  and  people  for 
the  important  changes  which  he  was  anxious  to 
introduce. 

But,  however  usefully  employed,  Mr.  Williams 
had  not  been  long  at  Avarua  before  he  began  to 
think  with  some  anxiety  of  Raiatea.  When  he 
left  that  island,  it  will  be  recollected  that  he  in- 
tended, within  a  short  time,  to  resume  his  labours 
there.  But  this  design  was  frustrated ;  for  no 
opportunity  to  return  had  as  yet  been  presented. 
He  who  has  "  fixed  the  bounds  of  our  habitations" 
detained  him  at  Rarotonga.  Month  succeeded  to 
month,  but  not  a  ship  approached  its  shores.  With 
constantly  increasing  anxiety  did  the  eye  of  the 
missionary,  as  each  morning  dawned,  and  often 
through  the  day,  sweep  the  horizon  in  quest  of  a 
sail.  But  every  search  only  brought  disappoint- 
ment. The  secluded  spot  which  detained  him  a 
prisoner  was  then  scarcely  known,  and  seldom 
visited:  and  these  considerations,  together  with 
hope  long  deferred,  at  length  destroyed  all  expec- 
tation of  obtaining  a  passage  to  Raiatea.  But  it 
was  well  for  Rarotonga,  and  for  other  lands  of 
darkness,  that  it  was  not  "  according  to  his  mind ;" 
for,  had  he  been  permitted  to  return,  the  probabi- 
lity is,  that  "  The  Messenger  of  Peace  "  would 
never  have  been  built,  and  that  his  design  to  con- 
vey the  Gospel  to  more  distant  shores  must  have 
remained  unaccomplished.  At  length,  however, 
a  s*hip  did  arrive,  but,  happily,  she  came  too  late, 
for  he  had  now  advanced  far  in  building  a  vessel 
for  himself.  All,  therefore,  that  he  could  do,  was 
to  forward  by  her,  the  following  hastily-written 
letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Ellis. 

"  Rarotonga,  Nov.  22,  1827. 

"  Very  Dear  Brother  Ellis, 

"  A  whaler,  bound  for  America,  has  unexpect- 
edly called,  and  is  otf  again  immediately ;  but 
thinking  that  this  may  reach  you,  before  I  can 
write  from  the  Society  Islands,  I  hastily  take  up 
my  pen  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  and  in- 
teresting epistle. 

"  We  have  now  been  at  Rarotonga  seven 
months  ;  and,  since  we  arrived  here,  I  have  been 
fully  employed.  We  have  erected  a  large  and 
superior  place  of  worship,  and  I  have  translated 
the  laws,  with  modifications  and  additions.  These 
have  now  been  established  ;  and  peace  and  good- 
will prevail  throughout  the  island.  I  have  also 
prepared  a  very  long  account  of  the  island,  gods, 
introduction  of  Christianity,  &c.,  and  have  trans- 
lated the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  Galatians, 
with  the  Gospel  by  John.  These  I  shall  send 
home  by  the  first  opportunity,  with  my  grammars 
of  the  Tahitian  and  of  the  Rarotongan,  which  con- 
tain remarks  on  the  New  Zealand. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  very  numerous  incon- 
veniences of  visiting  in  other  vessels,  I  had  deter- 
mined, on  my  return  to  Raiatea,  to  build  a  small 
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vessel  for  this  purpose  ;  but  Makea  and  the  other 
chiefs  requested  me  to  build  her  here.  This  I 
have  done.  She  is  built  entirely  of  tamanu,  and 
about  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  quite  sharp.  We  have 
been  three  months  about  her,  and  intend  to  launch 
her  next  week,  and  start  for  Kaiatea.  I  call  her 
'  The  Messenger  of  Peace.'  My  first  projected 
voyage  is  to  take  not  less  than  twelve  native 
teachers  to  different  islands,  go  to  the  New  He- 
brides, New  Caledonia,  &c.  If  you  can  incline 
the  Directors  to  give  me  copper  for  her,  I  shall  be 
obliged.  *  *  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  work  at  Rarotonga.  The 
females  are  vastly  improved,  and  Scriptural  know- 
ledge is  spreading  fast.  I  have  not  time  to  give 
you  any  particulars,  as  the  captain  is  walking  up 
and  down  waiting  for  the  letter.  I  am  very  happy 
indeed  to  liear  tliat  you  are  so  usefully  employed 
at  home.  Mrs.  W.  and  myself  are  deeply  grieved 
at  the  severe  and  protracted  sufferings  of  dear 
Mrs.  Ellis.  We  continually  remember  you  at  a 
throne  of  grace.  Oh  !  how  sincerely  do  I  regret 
your  absence;  how  gladly  would  I  labour  with 
you  anywhere. 

"  Tinomana,  who  is  the  king  of  all  the  south- 
west district,  was  one  of  the  first  to  destroy  his 
idols.  His  attachment  to  the  word  is  very  great, 
and  his  conduct  altogether  consistent.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  preaching  is  remarkable. 
Our  congregation  on  the  Sabbath  is  seldom  less 
than  2000.  When  we  Avere  all  together  at  the  new 
settlement,  I  have  seen  assembled  between  4000 
and  5000.  I  will  write  very  fully  by  the  next 
opportunity. 

"  Believe  me,  &c., 

"  J.  Williams." 

The  building  of  "  The  Messenger  of  Peace," 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  transactions  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Williams,  and  supplies  illustrations  of  his  character 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  In  many  other 
points  his  course  at  Rarotonga  corresponded  with 
tliat  which  he  pursued  at  Raiatea.  But  the 
triumph  over  difficulties,  which  Avas  achieved 
while  constructing  this  ship,  had  no  parallel  in  his 
previous  liistory.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that 
his  own  "  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises," 
is  invested  Avith  all  the  romantic  interest  which 
belongs  to  the  fictitious  "  Adventures  of  Ro])inson 
Crusoe,"  with  the  additional  power  derived  from 
its  trutli.  But  it  nuist  be  confessed  that  the  por- 
tion of  this  work  which  describes  the  building  of 
his  ship,  possesses  a  fascination  altogether  pecu- 
liar. It  stands  alone,  not  only  amidst  the  sober 
records  of  fact,  but  even  amongst  the  creations  of 
fancy.  Defoe  never  ascribed  to  the  hero  of  his 
romance  any  achievement  so  wonderful.  The 
imagination  of  that  graphic  delineator  was 
chastened  and  controlled  by  too  sound  a  judg- 
ment, and  he  paid  too  strict  a  regard  to  the  sem- 
blance of  truth,  to  venture  to  disturb  the  credulity 
of  his  readers  by  any  invention  so  improbable.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  some  scepticism 
slioukl  have  been  manifested  on  the  subject,  and 
that,  on  rising  from  the  perusal  of  this  marvellous 
tale,  individuals  should  have  exclaimed — "  How 
can  tliese  things  be  ?"     Mr.  Williams  himself  met 


with  such  doubters  while  in  tliis  country.  When 
dining  on  one  occasion  with  a  pai'ty  of  naval  gen- 
tlemen, some  of  whom  were  high  in  rank  and 
station,  a  captain  present  turned  to  him,  and, 
Avith  all  the  frankness  which  characterizes  and 
connnends  his  class,  said,  *'  Well,  Mr.  Williams,  I 
and  several  of  my  naval  friends  have  read  your 
book;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  be  candid,  I 
may  tell  you,  that  we  can  recei^'e  it  all  except  that 
story  about  the  building  of  a  ship  ;  but  this  really 
ejcceeds  our  belief."  "  Lam  very  glad,  Sir,"  re- 
plied Mr.  W.,    "  that   you   have   expressed  your 

doubt  now,  because  here  is  Captain ,  avIio  was 

at  Raiatea  shortly  after  '  The  Messenger  of  Peace ' 
arrived  there,  and  to  whom  therefore  I  shall  refer 
you  for  information  respecting  her."  The  honour- 
able and  estimable  officer  to  whom  this  appeal  was 
made,  then  described  the  vessel,  and  gave  such 
details  respecting  her  as  entirely  removed  the  in- 
credulity of  the  inquirer,  and  deeply  interested 
the  whole  company. 

Clearly  as  the  matchless  contrivances  which 
enabled  Mr.  Williams  to  accomplish  his  object  ex- 
hibit his  genius  and  energy,  there  Avas  nothing, 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  Avork,  so  remark- 
able as  its  original  conception.  This  Avas  entirely 
his  oAvn,  and  it  indicates  a  consciousness  of  poAver 
and  resources,  which  few  other  men  could  have 
cherished  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
charge  of  insufferable  conceit  and  folly.  For  who, 
save  himself,  Avould  have  deemed  such  a  Avork,  in 
such  a  situation,  possible  ?  Had  we  seen  him  at 
Rarotonga,  and,  Avithout  knoAving  the  man,  heard 
him  avoAV  his  design,  who  atouUI  not  haA-e  con- 
demned it  as  one  of  the  Avildest  and  most  imprac- 
ticable dreams  that  had  ever  beguiled  a  disordered 
imagination?  For  Avhat  was  it  ?  It  Avas  to  build 
a  ship  without  a  knowledge  of  tb.e  art,  Avithout  the 
implements  essential  to  the  undertaking,  Avitlumt 
the  aid  of  a  single  artificer,  and  CAen  Avithout  the 
requisite  materials.  AVhen  he  formed  this  pur- 
pose, he  did  it  Avith  the  full  foreknoAvledge  that, 
in  order  to  its  accomplishment,  he  Avould  be  com- 
pelled not  only  to  invent  some  things,  but  almost 
to  create  others,  (for  may  not  his  new  comhina- 
tions  truly  bear  this  name?)  and  all  this,  nuu-e- 
over,  by  the  aid  of  a  people  Avhom  it  would  be 
necessary  to  teach,  before  he  could  employ.  What, 
then,  must  haA-e  been  the  skill  and  self-reliance  of 
tlie  man  who,  in  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
could  form  and  execute  the  design  which  he  has 
thus  described  ? — "  After  some  deliberation.  I  de- 
termined to  attempt  to  build  a  vessel :  and  altliough 
I  kncAv  little  of  ship-building,  had  scarcely  any 
tools  to  Avork  Avith,  and  the  natives  were  Avholly 
unacquainted  with  mechanical  arts,  I  succeeded, 
in  about  three  months,  in  completing  a  vessel  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  tons  burden." 

Of  the  various  expedients  by  Avhich  Mr.  Wil- 
liams sujiplied  the  deficiencies  and  surmounted  tlie 
difficulties  of  his  position,  that  Avhich,  perhajis,  has 
been  regarded  Avith  the  most  lively  interest  was 
his  novel  substitute  for  a  pair  of  bellows.  This 
contrivance  Avas  perfectly  original.  It  was  not, 
howcAer,  a  happy  guess,  but  the  result  of  reason- 
ing. "  It  struck  "me,"  he  observes,  "  that  as  a 
pump  thrcAv  water,  a  machine  constructed  upon 
the   same    principle  must,    of   necessity,    throw 
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wiiid."  Acting,  therefore,  upon  this  suggestion, 
lie  eonstriK'ted  his  new  "  air-pump.''  But  although 
to  hiui  this  contrivance  was  new,  he  subse<iueutly 
ascertained  that  he  was  not  its  sole  iuVentor ;  for, 
during  a  missionary  tour  iu  our  manufacturing- 
districts,  he  discovered  with  surprise  and  delight  a 
similar  nuichine  iu  use  there,  and  learned  that  it 
was  deemed  superior  to  tlie  bellows.  The  history 
of  this  "  wind  instrument "  he  was  unable  to 
trace ;  but  its  adoption,  as  an  improvement  upon 
the  ordinary  mode,  by  those  who  could  command 
the  best  contrivances  of  mechanical  skill,  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  inventive  power. 

But  the  exemplification  of  Mr.  Williams's  genius 
will  be  found,  not  so  much  in  any  single  inven- 
tion, as  in  the  circumstance,  that  it  proved  equal 
to  every  exigency,  and  enabled  him  to  answer 
every  demand.  "  None  but  a  Williams,"  writes 
Mr.  Pitman,  "  would  have  attempted  such  a  thing 
as  to  commence  building  a  vessel,  not  having 
wherewith  to  build  her.  I  have  often  been  amazed 
to  astonishment  to  see  with  what  coolness  he  met 
the  difficulties  as  they  successively  arose  .in  his 
undertaking."  The  cordage,  the  sails,  the  substi- 
tutes for  nails,  oakum,  pitch,  and  paint,  the  anchors 
and  the  pintles  of  the  rudder,  made  from  a  pick- 
axe, an  adze  and  a  hoe,  are  all  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  remark.  Nor  should  the  fact  be 
overlooked  that,  within  the  same  limited  period, 
Mr.  Williams  constructed  the  lathe  which  turned 
the  sheaves  of  the  blocks,  the  machinery  which 
spun  the  ropes  and  cordage,  the  forge  and  its  fur- 
niture, as  well  as  all  the  numerous  smaller  tools  re- 
quired bj'  liimself  and  his  native  assistants  iu  this 
remarkable  undertaking. 

Of  the  extraordinary  skill  which  he  had  disco- 
vered, in  bringing  his  work  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation, he  could  not  have  been  unaware  at  the  time  ; 
but  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  characteristic  of 
the  man,  that  the  subjoined  short  extract,  from  a 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Ellis  a  few  weeks  after  "  The 
INIessenger  of  Peace  "  had  been  launched,  contains 
the  only  reference  to  this  memorable  achievement 
which  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Williams's  correspond- 
ence : — "  I  have  built  a  little  vessel  between  sixty 
and  seventy  tons  for  missionary  purposes.  She 
was  not  four  months  in  hand,  from  the  time  we 
cut  the  keel  until  she  was  in  the  water.  I  had 
everything  to  make ;  my  bellows,  forge,  lathe, 
and  all  the  iron  work,  out  of  old  axes,  iron  hoops, 
&c. ;  but  I  cannot  enlarge  on  my  numerous  ma- 
noeuvres to  overcome  difficulties,  though  they 
would  be  interesting  to  you  no  doubt.  Suffice  it 
to  say  she  is  finished  !"  Nor  during  liis  stay  in 
this  country,  would  "  the  ship  stoxy  "  have  been 
so  frequently  repeated,  had  he  not  discovered  its 
interest  liy  the  acclamation  with  which  it  was 
everywhere  hailed.  To  him  it  appeared  little 
more  than  a  cheerful  tale  ;  and  the  writer  of  these 
pages  can  testify  that,  had  he  been  allowed  to  pur- 
sue his  own  plan,  the  "  Missionary  Enterprises  " 
would  have  contained  nothing  beyond  a  brief  and 
passing  notice  of  this  transaction,  instead  of  the 
full  and  interesting  narrative  by  which  its  pages 
are  now  enriched. 

These  comments,  however,  would  be  incom- 
plete, were  the  circumstances  in  which  "  The 
Messenger  of  Peace  "  originated,  and  the  motives 


of  Iier  builder  passed  over  in  silence.  Ilis  desire 
to  return  to  Raiatea,  without  doubt,  had  its  in- 
fluence upon  this  undertaking.  But  this  desire 
was  not  the  primary  or  the  most  powerful  cause. 
That  cause  must  be  sought  in  principles  and  pur- 
poses far  higher  than  those  of  temporary  conve- 
nience, or  personal  gratification.  Many  previous 
pages  of  this  volume  have  been  illuminated  by  the 
intense  glow  of  sacred  zeal  for  the  wider  triumphs 
of  Christian  truth  which  fired  Mr.  Williams's 
soul,  fell  in  "  words  that  burn  "  from  his  lips,  and 
radiated  its  light  throughout  his  correspondence. 
But  until  now,  his  ardent  hope  had  been  deferred, 
and  his  various  efforts  for  the  realization  of  his 
grand  oliject  vain.  The  Directors  were  unwill- 
ing, and  he  was  unable,  to  provide  the  means  by 
which  to  reach  those  distant  lauds,  in  whose  evan- 
gelization he  felt  so  deep  an  interest.  Often  be- 
fore he  had  left  Raiatea,  had  his  mind  been  kept 
upon  the  stretch,  while  considering  the  various 
devices  which  appeared  to  promise  the  end  he  de- 
sired ;  and  more  than  once  he  had  entertained  the 
project  of  building  a  ship.  Of  this  Mrs.  Williams 
was  aware  ;  and  knowing  as  she  did  that  diffi- 
culties could  rarely  frustrate  a  design  upon  which 
his  soul  had  been  once  centred,  and  suffering 
severely  at  the  time  from  disease,  she  expressed  to 
him  her  fixed  aversion  to  a  voyage  so  long  and 
perilous  as  that  which  he  proposed  to  undertake. 
To  resist  the  wishes  of  one  so  greatly  beloved, 
upon  a  point  of  so  much  importance  to  her  happi- 
ness aud  health,  would  have  done  violence  both  to 
his  convictions  aud  liis  feelings.  He,  therefore, 
yielded  to  her  request ;  deferred  the  subject  luitil 
a  more  propitious  season,  and  endeavoured  to 
chastise  his  ardour  into  submission.  But  while  at 
Rarotonga,  this  difficulty  was  removed.  By  an 
act  of  Christian  principle,  as  noble  as  her  previous 
resistance  was  natural,  Mrs.  Williams  most  unex- 
pectedly, and  without  solicitation,  gave  her  full 
and  generous  consent  to  the  enterprise  which, 
although  he  had  been  long  silent  respecting  it, 
she  well  knew  largely  occupied  her  husband's 
thoughts,  and  was  like  a  fire  shut  up  iu  his  heart. 
At  once  he  exclaimed — "  This  is  the  finger  of 
God  !"  The  strong  current  of  his  zeal,  hitherto 
pent  up,  now  flowed  forth  iu  an  unobstructed 
cliannel ;  and  by  the  sudden  removal  of  a  force 
which  had  so  long  repressed  his  efforts,  his  elastic 
powers  rose  with  almost  preternatural  energy  high 
above  their  ordinary  level. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  Mr.  Williams  did  not  lose 
much  time  in  deliberation.  Convinced  that  the 
only  means  of  reaching  the  distant  islands  of  the 
west  was  to  build  a  ship,  he  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  work  origi- 
nated in  his  Christian  devotedness.  And  by  the  same 
sacred  impulse  he  was  sustained  and  borne  onward 
to  its  accomplishment.  Had  his  zeal  been  less  ar- 
dent, the  unparalleled  difficulties  of  his  position 
would  have  either  deterred  him  from  undertaking 
the  work,  or  left  his  mind  without  that  high  pres- 
sure which  was  essential  to  enable  him  in  so  short 
a  time  to  bring  it  to  a  completion.  "  The  Mes- 
senger of  Peace,"  therefore,  was  no  less  the  evidence 
of  his  fervid  piety  than  of  his  matchless  skill. 

With  what  feelings  Mr.  Williams  surveyed  his 
ship  when  he  had  finished  her,  we  may  learn  from 
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his  letters.  These  contain  copious  references  to 
the  subject,  but  they  are  all  in  one  strain.  The 
only  paragraph  in  which  he  distinctly  alludes  to 
the  marvellous  means  by  which  he  had  attained  liis 
object,  has  been  cited ;  in  all  the  others,  he  speaks 
singly  of  the  end  which  so  largely  engaged  his 
heart.  And  these  are  full  of  the  fresh  and  forcible 
utterances  of  sacred  joy.  and  triumph,  and  hope. 
And  how  natiu'al  was  this,  now  that  the  bright, 
but  hitherto  illusory  vision  of  other  lands  visited 
and  conquered  for  Christ,  which  had  so  often  kin- 
dled and  captivated  his  heart,  was  about  to  be 
realized.  A  missionary  ship  had  been  obtained, 
and  she  was  his  own.  "  My  ship,"  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  immediately  after  leaving  Rarotonga, 
"  is  about  to  convey  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Simpson 
to  the  Marquesas ;  after  which,  I  purpose  taking  a 
thorough  route,  and  carrying  as  many  teachers  as 
I  can  get,  down  through  all  the  Navigators',  Figis, 
New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  &c.  I  trust  that, 
having  the  means  now  in  our  own  hands,  we  shall 
speedily  extend  our  missions  far  and  wide,  and 
that  you  will  soon  hear  of  a  change  in  the  Navi- 
gators'. The  Lord  has  blessed  our  labours  in 
every  direction ;  and  I  trust  that  what  has  been 
done  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  done,  and 
as  the  first  drops  of  abundance  of  rain.  I  shall 
write  to  the  Directors,  and  to  Messrs.  James  and 
East  for  their  assistance.  My  hands,  my  head,  and 
my  heart  are  more  full  of  missionary  work  than 
ever.  My  grasp  is  great  and  extensive,  and  the 
prospect  of  success  encouraging.  I'll  get  help  from 
my  brethren,  if  I  can ;  if  not,  nothing  shall  deter 
me;  I  will  work  single-handed.  If  Pritchard  does 
not  succeed  at  the  Marquesas,  which  I  fear  will 
not  be  tlie  case,  he  will  accompany  me.  He  is  a 
warm,  open-hearted,  fine  fellow.  "We  have  heard 
that  Mrs.  Ellis  is  recovering.  Is  it  possible  ?  How 
delighted  should  I  be,  were  you  to  come  out 
again."  * 

In  a  similar  strain, — a  sti'ain  which  indicates 
most  pleasingly  the  singleness  of  his  purpose,  no 
less  than  the  ardour  of  his  zeal, — he  thus  writes  to 
the  Directors : — "  I  now  propose  to  visit  all  the 
islands  between  this  and  New  Caledonia,  and  to 
carry  as  many  native  teachers  as  we  can ;  and  I 
earnestly  solicit  your  aid,  by  sending  articles  suit- 
able for  my  voyage,  and  which  are  specified  below. 
I  hope  and  trust  you  will  attend  immediately  to 
our  request.  The  field  is  large — the  opportunity 
favourable.  I  have  employed  a  captain,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  different 
islands.  I  hope  that,  on  no  account,  the  opportu- 
nity will  be  neglected.  The  prospect  of  usefulness 
is  great,  and  the  expense  trifling.  I  shall  set  my 
people  to  work  immediately  in  preparing  mats, 
cloth,  bonnets,  &c.,  for  the  expedition,  and  you  will 
be  the  only  cause  of  delay.  Excuse  the  freedom 
with  which  I  write,  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject demands  it.  My  head,  my  liands,  and,  I  trust, 
my  heart,  are  fuller  tlian  ever  of  missionary  work. 
The  Lord  has  blessed  us  hitherto  in  every  direction 
whither  we  have  turned.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
looking  round  upon  ten  thousand  people  to  whom 
tiie  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  communicate  his 
Gospel,  through  my  instrumentality;  but  I  am  not 
content  yet.  I  wish  to  do  more,  much  more;  and 
now  have,  by  real  hard  labour,  and  a  good  deal  of 


expense,  obtained  the  means  in  my  own  hands,  to 
accomplish  an  object  which  has  been  near  my  heart 
for  many  years.  My  dear  Mrs.  Williams  was,  for 
some  time,  one  obstacle  in  my  way,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  another ;  as  no  vessel  would  go  the  round 
I  propose,  under  400/.  or  500/.  But  I  have  removed 
the  latter  difficulty,  and  God  has  inclined  the  heart 
of  my  dear  wife  to  remove  the  former.  Thus, 
every  difficulty  has  disappeared,  and  we  now  only 
Avait  for  supplies  to  enable  us  to  go  fortli  to  the 
work." 

But  clouds  arise  on  the  brightest  sky ;  and  Mr. 
Williams  was  called  while  at  Rarotonga,  amidst 
manifest  tokens  for  good,  to  suffer  a  series  of  trials 
which  painfully  oppressed  his  mind.  The  first  of 
these  was  a  dreadful  pestilence  which,  not  long 
after  his  arrival,  swept  over  the  island  with  fatal 
efi'ect.  This  the  missionaries  did  their  utmost  to 
counteract ;  but  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  seat 
of  the  malady,  or  the  means  of  cure,  their  efforts 
were  productive  of  but  partial  benefit ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  their  little  stock  of  medicines  was  exhausted. 
Still,  however,  the  people  flocked  to  them  ;  but  all 
they  could  do  was  to  direct  the  sufferers  to  the 
Great  Physician  ;  and  to  survey,  with  unavailing 
sorrow  and  silent  submission,  the  dead  and  dying 
around  them.  About  the  same  time,  the  evil  tidings 
reached  Mr.  Williams,  that  the  teachers  at  Rurutu 
had  disagreed,  and  created  a  prejudice  there  against 
the  Gospel,  which  rendered  their  removal  neces- 
sary. His  afflictions  were  further  augmented  by 
the  intelligence,  tliat  four  boats,  two  of  which  be- 
longed to  himself,  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
course,  in  returning  from  Aitntaki ;  and  it  was 
feared,  from  the  state  of  the  wind  at  the  time,  that 
their  crews,  amounting  to  seventy-six  souls,  must 
liave  perished.  Raiatea  was  also  a  cause  of  deep 
and  increasing  anxiety.  He  had  now  been  severed 
from  his  flock  much  longer  than  was  anticipated  ; 
and,  although  God  had  greatly  prospered  him  at 
Rarotonga,  he  was  much  concerned  for  his  own  in- 
teresting charge.  This  concern  was  increased  liy 
the  information  received  towards  the  termination 
of  his  exile,  that  Tuahine,  tlie  valuable  deacon 
whom  he  left  as  his  locum  tenens,  had  died  ;  that 
subsequently  the  people  had  disagreed,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  aftairs  of  the  settlement  had 
become  deranged.  On  these  accounts,  he  now  ar- 
dently desired  to  return  to  Raiatea,  and  the  more 
so,  as  Mrs.  AVilliams  was  sutl'ering  severely  from 
the  great  privations  she  had  been  compelled  to  en- 
dure, where  flour,  and  other  kinds  of  European 
food  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  could  not 
be  procured.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  writes 
to  the  Directors  from  this  island,  but  the  letter  is 
without  a  date  : — "  My  grief  is  great,  and  my  per- 
plexity still  greater." 

But  the  termination  of  these  trials  was  at  hand. 
When  "  The  Messenger  of  Peace"  was  launched, 
she  brought  hope  and  deliverance  to  the  exiled 
family.  After  an  experimental  trip  to  Aitutaki, 
the  interesting  narrative  of  which  has  been  already 
published,  and  which  satisfied  Mr.  Williams  that 
his  rudely-built  vessel  was  sea-worthy,  he  returned 
to  Rarotonga,  where  a  smiling  Melcome  awaited 
liim.  Without  the  most  distant  intimation  of  their 
purjiose,  the  aft'ectionate  natives  liad  resolved  to 
convert  the  plot  of  ground  iu  front  of  his  dwelling 
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upon  ^^  hich  he  had  built  his  ship,  into  a  garden  ; 
so  that  on  leaching  the  shore,  he  beheld  'with 
anuizenient  this  evidence  of  their  considerate  re- 
gard for  his  person  and  his  comfort:  for  they  had 
literally  "  not  left  a  cliip  against  ■which  he  could 
strike  his  foot."  "  And  the  kind  i)eople,"  he  re- 
marks, "■  appeared  amply  rewarded  by  observing 
tlie  pleasure  which  their  work  afforded  us."  And 
were  these  the  same  beings  mIio,  five  years  before, 
stripped,  plundered,  and  would  have  murdered  the 
teachers  ?  Was  it  possible  that  such  a  people  could 
ever  have  been  treacherous,  tierce,  cruel,  and  can- 
nibal ?  Yes  !  they  were  the  same.  But  oh !  how 
changed  !  What  an  evidence  of  the  benign  influ- 
ence and  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel ! 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Williams's  return,  in  February, 
182S,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buzacott  arrived  at  Rarotonga. 
By  this  opjiortune  event,  ^lr.  Williams's  path  was 
cleared  of  the  only  remaining  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  his  return  to  Raiatea ;  for  he  could  now  leave 
the  infant  society  at  Avarua,  with  the  full  assurance 
that  the  fruits  of  his  labours  there  would  be  fostered 
and  matured,  by  the  care  and  culture  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Having,  therefore,  superintended  tlie  erec- 
tion of  a  new  mission-house,  and  strengthened  his 
sliip  by  the  free  use  of  iron,  brought  by  Mr.  Buza- 
cott, he  bade  farewell  to  Rarotonga.  The  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  departed,  is  thus  described  by- 
Mr.  Pitman  : — "  When  we  accompanied  him  to  the 
sea-shore,  he  took  nie  and  my  wife  by  the  hand, 
saying,  '  Pitimani !  The  Lord  be  with  you  both. 
In  three  months  expect  to  see  me  again,  with  thirty 
native  missionaries,  to  conmiencethe  work  of  evan- 
gelization among  the  groups  of  islands  which  have 
not  yet  been  visited  with  the  blessings  of  the  Gos- 
pel.' When  I  intimated  that  he  was  too  sanguine, 
he  replied,  'They  are  to  be  obtained.  You  will 
see  !'  "  But  the  feelings  of  the  Rarotongans,  equally 
with  his  own,  imparted  peculiar  interest  to  this 
farewell  scene.  "  Williams,''  obsei'ves  Mr.  Pitman, 
"was  possessed  of  a  peculiar  talent,  which  at  once 
icon  upon  the  natives,  whether  chiefs  or  common 
people.  Hence  his  visits  were  always  hailed  with 
delight.  Men,  women,  and  children,  would  run  to 
greet  his  arrival."  Nor  less  strongly  did  they 
evince  their  attachment  on  his  departure.  "  For 
more  than  a  month  prior  to  this,  little  groups  would 
collect  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  ;  and  when  sitting 
around  the  trunk  of  some  ti'ee  of  gigantic  growth, 
or  beneath  the  shade  of  a  stately  banana,  would 
sing,  in  plaintive  tones,  the  stanzas  they  had  com- 
posed to  express  their  sorrow  at  our  anticipated 
separation."  * 

In  a  letter  to  his  family,  Mr.  Williams  adds : — 
"  The  people  have  made  evident  improvement. 
Their  progress  in  knowledge  was  very  great ;  the 
attention  of  many  remarkable,  and  their  inquiries 
constant.  From  the  day  of  our  landing  until  we 
left,  the  kindness  they  manifested  could  scarcely 
be  exceeded,  and  their  expressions  of  attachment 
were  manifold.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  I  was 
ever  more  affected  than  in  leaving  them.  We  had 
to  press  our  way  through  a  crowd,  every  one  eager 
to  shake  hands,  and  catch  a  parting  glance.  The 
moon  was  shining  ;  it  was  beautifully  calm  ;  and, 
as  our  boat  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  they  struck 
up  a  little  song,  in  their  monotonous  way  (which 
*  Missionary  Knterprises,  p.  164. 


is  a  pleasing  melancholy),  in  which  all  joined. 
This  they  continued,  until  our  boat  was  out  of 
sight ;  and,  as  the  sound,  interrvipted  only  by  the 
beat  of  the  oars,  was  wafted  over  the  waters,  and 
died  away  in  the  distance,  the  eil'cct  was  so  over- 
whelming, that  not  one  in  the  boat  could  refrain 
from  tears."  Would  that  all  the  voyagers  and 
visitors  to  these  lovely  abodes  had  left  them  as  did 
Williams !  But  few  have  received,  because  few 
have  deserved,  such  a  farewell  tribute.  Too  often, 
indeed,  and  too  justly,  has  the  stranger  departed 
amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people,  leaving  behind 
him  no  other  traces  of  his  presence,  but  scenes  of 
desolation  and  purposes  of  revenge.  But  Williams, 
as  Mr.  Pitman  truly  states,  "won"  upon  the  na- 
tives ;  and  none,  not  even  the  most  degraded,  could 
dwell  a  year  in  his  society,  and  fail  to  love  him. 
His  spirit,  his  speech,  his  character,  compelled  re- 
gard. And  the  li'arotongans  felt  this  power.  Their 
love  to  their  missionary  was  to  a  great  extent  a 
personal  attachment,  ^lany  of  them,  indeed,  highly- 
valued  his  labours  ;  but  it  Avas  esteem  for  the  man, 
more  than  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  which 
constrained  them,  oil  his  departure,  to  pour  forth 
their  hearts  in  benedictions  and  tears. 

Amongst  those  who  had  manifested  the  most  de- 
voted attachment,  was  Makea;  and,  having  been 
satisfied,  on  his  former  voyage  to  Aitutaki,  that  he 
might  safely  entrust  himself  to  Mr.  Williams  ;  and 
being  anxious  to  receive  further  instruction  in  the 
Gospel,  and  to  observe  its  effects  in  other  lands,  he 
requested  permission  to  visit  Raiatea.  This  was 
readily  granted ;  and,  after  a  voyage  of  fourteen 
days,  "  The  Messenger  of  Peace"  reached  Tahiti. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Directors,  written  from  that 
island,  and  dated  April  26th,  1828,  Mr.  Williams 
thus  refers  to  his  previous  engagements  : — "  I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  of  my  safe  arrival  from  Ra- 
rotonga, in  our  own  little  vessel.  I  took  a  voyage 
in  her  to  Aitutaki,  before  I  finally  left  Rarotonga, 
and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  communicate  pleasing- 
intelligence  respecting  the  state  of  the  mission  there, 
both  as  it  regards  the  people  and  their  progress. 
Many  of  them  can  now  read  fluently.  They  have 
formed  a  Missionary  Auxiliary,  and  have  sub- 
scribed 270  hogs,  Avhich  I  shall  dispose  of  for  the 
Society  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  As  hogs  are 
very  inconvenient  articles,  they  (the  subscribers) 
having  to  feed  them,  perhaps  a  year  or  two  after 
they  are  subscribed,  and  the  sacred  animals  all  this 
time  breaking  down  the  fences,  and  destroying  the 
people's  food,  it  was  determined  not  to  subscribe 
hogs  again ;  and,  as  the  island  produces  neither 
arrow-root  nor  cocoa-nuts,  I  made  a  rope  machine 
for  them  during  my  stay  there,  and  taught  them  to 
make  rope,  w  hich  they  are  to  contribute  this  year 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  Several  hundreds  of  these  I  dis- 
tributed. Their  eagerness  to  obtain  them  was  very 
great,  and  their  diligence  in  learning  equally  so." 
In  writing  at  the  same  date  to  his  family,  he  adds : 
— "  We  have  brought  up  Makea,  the  King  of  Ra- 
rotonga. He  is  a  fine,  noble-countenanced  man. 
He  behaved  with  the  greatest  kindness  to  us  through- 
out our  stay.  He  will  be  with  us  at  our  May 
meeting  at  Raiatea.  1  have  also  brought  two  im- 
mense idols,  which  we  shall  exhibit  at  the  same 
time.     My  dear  Mary  is   near  her  confinement. 
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She  is  very  delicate,  but  I  tnist  all  -will  be  well. 
The  Rai'otonga  people  much  wished  her  to  be  con- 
fined there,  that  their  land  might  be  honoured  with 
the  birth  of  one  of  our  cliildren.  We  have,  not- 
witlistnnding  the  kindness  of  the  natives,  often  been 
in  want  while  at  Rarotonga;  having  had  neither 
tea,  sugar,  flour,  rice,  or  fowls,  for  some  months, 
and  being  obliged  to  make  our  own  salt  and  soap." 

"  Mr.  Pritchard,"  he  adds,  "  has  been  to  Raiatea 
in  my  absence,  and  has  brought  back  most  cheering 
intelligence  of  the  state  of  my  people.  A  little 
vessel  went  into  the  harbour  one  sabbath  morning. 
The  people  hoped  that  she  had  brought  us  back, 
and  sent  off  a  canoe  with  a  deputation  to  bid  us 
welcome.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  say  they  wish 
we  had  been  there  to  see  their  gestures,  and  hear 
their  expressions  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  us 
again,  and  then,  to  have  observed  their  fallen  coun- 
tenances, when  they  found  we  were  not  come. 
They  liad  hoisted  flags  to  welcome  us ;  but  when 
they  found  we  were  not  there,  they  hauled  them 
down  again.  I  mention  these  things,  because  I 
know  it  will  gratify  you  to  find  that  we  are  living 
in  the  affections  of  our  people." 

The  passing  allusion  to  their  privations  at  Ra- 
rotonga, contained  in  the  preceding  letter,  will 
convey  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  extent. 
They  were  much  more  severe,  and  in  their  injurious 
effect  upon  his  delicate  and  self-denying  partner, 
far  more  serious,  than  such  slight  references  would 
lead  the  reader  to  suppose.  Accustomed  as  they 
had  been  at  Raiatea  to  European  food,  it  was  not 
without  diflSculty,  nor  even  without  danger,  that 
they  conformed  to  the  diet  of  the  natives,  l^ut  of 
this  Mr.  Williams  would  never  have  complained, 
had  he  suffered  alone.  Of  personal  ])rivations  he 
thought  little,  and  said  less.  Although  from  his 
childhood  he  had  been  accustomed  to  domestic 
comforts,  and  knew  how  to  provide  and  enjoy  them, 
as  was  Evident  from  the  manner  in  whicli  lie  had 
stocked  his  gai-den  and  poultry-yard  at  Raiatea,  he 
could  be  content  with  the  simplest  provisions ;  and 
for  a  man  so  healthy  and  laborious,  his  temperance 
at  the  table  was  remarkable.  Even  when  most 
actively  engaged,  he  frequently  manifested  his  in- 
difference to  food,  and  often  would  have  rather 
prosecuted  work  in  which  he  was  interested,  than 
submit  to  the  interruption  of  the  customary  meals. 
Thus,  when  building  his  vessel,  he  could  witli  diffi- 
culty be  drawn  from  the  scene  of  his  delightful 
occupations  ;  and,  although  he  frequently  continued 
from  dawn  until  chirk  toiling  at  the  bench  or  the 
forge,  even  through  the  sultry  hours  of  noon,  when 
the  natives  had  slunk  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  he  was  m'cII  satisfied  with  the  humble  fare  of 
a  single  bread-fruit  and  a  draught  of  water. 

From  tlie  time  of  his  arrival  at  Tahiti,  the  jiro- 
jected  voyage  to  the  west  almost  engrossed  Mr. 
Williams's  thoughts;  and,  had  he  yielded  to  the 
first  impulse  of  his  zeal,  he  would  probably  have 
sailed  forthwith  to  Samoa.  Kut,  although  anxious 
to  visit  other  islands,  Raiatea  deeply  interested  his 
heart,  and  he  therefore  determiiu-d,  previously  to 
his  departure,  to  devote  several  months  to  its  wel- 
fare. At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  the  Directors 
and  private  friends  in  England  an  urgent  recpu'st 
for  various  useful  articles  suitable  for  presents  and 
l)arter;    and   agreed   with  his  brethren  to  allow 


"  The  Messenger  of  Peace  "  in  the  interval  to  un- 
dertake a  voyage  to  the  Marquesas. 

Having  made  these  arrangements  at  Tahiti,  he 
returned  to  Raiatea,  at  which  island  he  arrived  on 
the  2Gth  of  April,  1828,  exactly  twelve  months 
from  the  time  of  his  departure.  The  subjoined 
paragraphs  of  a  letter  to  his  family,  written  shortly 
afterwards,  describe  the  circumstances  by  which 
he  was  then  surrounded,  and  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  resumed  his  labours  : — 

"  On  reaching  Raiatea,  we  met  with  a  most 
hearty  welcome  from  the  peojile,  and  happily  ar- 
rived in  time  to  prevent  any  mischief  from  their 
divisions  and  quarrels.  They  have  not,  however, 
got  on  with  their  houses  so  fast  as  I  could  have 
wished,  and  have  allowed  their  fences  to  go  into 
decay ;  but  those  are  trifling  eircumstances,  com- 
pared with  the  grand  object.  A  few  months  will 
restore  things  to  order  again.  There  have  been 
false  prophets  and  deceivers  bringing  new  doc- 
trines, and  pretending  to  visions  and  revelations, 
arisen  amongst  the  people  of  other  islands,  and 
they  have  gained  many  proselytes  in  some  of  them  ; 
but,  to  my  joy,  although  the  two  ringleaders  were 
sent  down  to  Raiatea,  they  did  not  succeed  in 
gaining  over  an  individual  from  us. 

"  As  Mr.  Bourne  does  not  return,  the  station  at 
Tahaa  devolves  on  me,  and,  in  all  probabilit}-,  we 
shall  reside  a  month  there,  and  a  month  at  Raiatea 
altei-nately.  These  two  stations,  with  the  care  of 
our  out-stations,  translations,  schools,  meetings, 
&c.,  will  occupy  my  time  fully.  But  I  like  plenty 
of  work,  and  this  is  all  of  a  good  kind.  One  of 
my  fears  before  I  left  England  was,  that  I  should 
not  have  enough  to  do.  But  this  is  not  the  case  at 
present ;  and  if  I  cannot  find  sufficient  employ- 
ment at  home,  there  are  hundreds  of  islands,  and 
thousands  of  poor  islanders  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge. 

"  You  all  press  us  to  return  home.  To  see  you 
would  afford  us  very  great  satisfaction,  but  I  must 
Avait  until  I  can  unite  profit  with  pleasure.  If  by 
a  visit  to  England,  I  could  effect  any  great  good, 
such  as  superintending  the  printing  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, &c.,  I  should  feel  a  stronger  inclination  to 
come.  We  are  all  engaged  in  correcting  and  pre- 
paring a  complete  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Tahitian,  and  I  am  also  getting  on  with  the 
New  'i'estament  in  Rarotongan.  I  iiave  also  be- 
fore me  the  projected  voyage  round  the  diflcrent 
groups,  and  at  present  Raiatea,  Tahaa,  and  the 
out-stations,  are  upon  my  hands." 

On  his  return  from  R'arotonga,  Mr.  Williams 
received  the  painful  intelligence  of  the  decease  of 
his  beloved  father ;  but  his  grief  was  soothed  by 
the  delightful  assurance,  that  he  had  died  in  the 
Lord. 

"  What  reason,"  he  writes,  "  dear  sisters,  to  be 
grateful,  and  how  ought  we  to  rejoice,  that  we 
have  now  a  mother  and  a  father  in  heaven,  and 
one  called  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  '  snatched  as 
a  brand  from  the  burning.'  How  ought  we  to 
strive  that  Ave  may  be  there  also !  How  extatic 
will  he  their  joy  in  giving  us  a  welcome  !  Dear 
brothers  and  sisters,  let  us  all  consider  heaven  as 
our  home.  Our  grandfather,  our  father,  our  dear 
mother,  our  brother  are  there;  what  other  Iiome 
have  we  ?     Let  us  bend  our  steps  that  way,  and 
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'  follow  them  wlio  through  faith  and  patience  are 
now  iuheriting  tlie  promises.'  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  of  tlie  death  of  our  dear  father.  It  is  what 
I  have  expected;  and  while  one  sheds  the  tear  of 
aft'ection  over  the  memory  of  a  kind  and  loving 
parent,  I  would  be  very  grateful  that  both  our 
dear  father  and  motlier  were  preserved  to  us  so 
long,  and  that  a  kind  Providen.ce  has  enabled  us 
to  make  our  dear  father  comfortable  at  the  close 
of  his  days.  AVe  nuist  soon  follow  our  beloved 
parents.  Our  children  will  be  growing  up  to  take 
our  places,  as  Ave  have  taken  theirs.  May  our  end 
be  the  same." 

The  privations  sustained  by  Mrs.  Williams  at 
Rarotonga,  were  a  source  of  great  suffering  to  her 
after  her  return  to  Raiatea,  when  she  was  again 
called  to  pass  tlirough  a  season  of  domestic  soli- 
citude, and  to  weep  over  another  babe,  removed 
from  her  first  fond  embrace  to  the  grave.  This 
trial,  and  the  subsequent  illness  of  his  afflicted 
partner,  alVected  Mr.  Williams  deeply;  but  nothing 
could  withdraw  him  from  his  work,  and  it  was  in 
this  that  he  found  his  sweetest  solace  and  strongest 
support.  At  the  present  period  especially  various 
duties  pressed  upon  him,  the  most  important  of 
whicli  was  to  prepare  for  the  usual  May  meetings. 

A  missionary  anniversary  was  deemed  by  all 
the  devoted  labonrers  in  tlie  Sonth  Seas  a  season, 
not  merely  of  stirring  interest,  but  of  solemn  im- 
portance ;  and  by  no  member  of  this  honourable 
band  was  it  estimated  more  highly  than  by  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs.  From  the  first,  and  now 
for  many  jears,  he  had  marked  with  sacred  satis- 
faction the  effect  of  these  "  high  days "  npon  the 
IX!ople  of  his  charge.  He  had  perceived  that,  by 
the  information  thus  communicated,  and  the  health- 
ful excitement  tlieu  produced,  the  natives  had 
made  much  progress  in  valuable  knowledge,  had 
become  more  sensible  of  their  religious  obligations, 
and  had  learned  to  cherish  the  sentiments  and 
cultivate  the  habits  of  an  enlarged  and  self-denying 
literality.  But  others  beside  his  own  flock  shared 
in  the  blessed  fruits  thus  annually  matured  at 
Raiatea.  Many  islands  previously  involved  in 
midnight  gloom  had  received  light  from  these  cen- 
tres of  Christian  influence,  and  rarely  had  a  mis- 
sionary meeting  been  convened,  the  effect  of  which 
was  not  transmitted  Ijeyond  the  previous  circle  of 
evangelical  effort. 

All  this  was  clearly  discerned  by  Mr.  Williams, 
tliau  whom  no  missionary  more  diligently  em- 
ployed this  means  of  usefulness.  From  the  first 
dawning  of  a  new  day  upon  Raiatea,  he  had  la- 
boured to  convince  the  people  of  the  correlative 
duties  of  receiving  and  imparting  the  Gospel ;  and 
no  method  was  neglected  calculated  to  interest 
them  in  an  object  so  dear  to  his  heart.  When, 
therefore,  a  Christian  church  had  been  formed,  its 
members  were  carefully  tanght  that  the  difi'usion 
of  the  blessings  of  which  they  themselves  had  be- 
come the  partakers,  was  one  leading  object  of 
their  union,  and  the  consequence  of  this  course 
■was  soon  obvious.  The  people  caught  the  spirit 
of  their  teacher,  and  the  Raiatean  chui'ch,  from  its 
origin,  was  truly  apostolical.  Merely  "  to  sit 
mider  their  own  vine  and  under  their  own  fig- 
tree,"  "  to  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and 
send  nothing  to  those .  for  whom  no  such  portion 


had  been  prepared  ;" — to  deem  their  position  and 
privileges  ends  rather  than  means : — to  confine 
their  anxieties  and  efforts  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  own  interests  and  eiijoymeuts,  were  never 
the  sentiments  or  aim  of  these  simple-hearted,  and 
Avell-instructed  believers.  Led  on  by  the  inspiring 
exhortations  and  fine  example  of  their  beloved 
teacher,  they  were  willing  to  labour  and  to  contri- 
bute ;  and  they  did  both  with  matchless  muni- 
ficence. Having  freely  received,  there  was  in 
them,  what  Paul  so  strongly  commended  in  the 
churches  of  Macedonia,  a  "  forwardness"  to  give. 
Promptly  and  generously  did  they  meet  each 
claim,  and  respond  to  every  call  in  this  Divine 
enterprise.  No  refreshment,  no  joy  appeared  to 
equal  that  derived  from  the  intelligence  of  mis- 
sionary triumphs ;  and  w'hen  there  arose  from 
amongst  them  any  who  were  "  willing  to  hazard 
their  lives  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  they 
spontaneously  came  forth,  and  tendered  to  tlieir 
brethren  the"  promise  of  their  prayers,  and  the 
pledge  of  their  support. 

It  was  both  natural  and  wise  in  Mr.  Williams  to 
watch  over,  and  cherish  with  constant  care  these 
noble  aims  and  efforts  of  his  flock.  Hence,  at  the 
recurrence  of  every  anniversary  of  their  auxiliary, 
he  was  most  anxious  that  nothing  should  be 
omitted  which  might  render  those  sacred  festivi- 
ties interesting  or  influential.  And  this  was  a 
service  for  which  he  was  qualified  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  Not  only  was  he  a  remarkably  accurate 
observer,  but  an  equally  diligent  collector.  Few 
objects  or  occurrences  escaped  him ;  and,  knowing 
perfectly  what  would  interest  and  impress  the 
native  mind,  his  speeches  at  these  missionary  ser- 
vices, were  rich  in  striking  facts  and  graphic, 
telling,  illustrations,  which  secured  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  and  impressed  upon  them  im- 
portant sentiments.  This  made  him  popular  in 
the  islands,  as  it  did  subsequently  in  his  own 
country.  But  although  cceri/  May  meeting  was 
peculiarly  attractive  to  the  people,  and  regarded 
as  tlieir  chief  annual  festival,  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  was  anticipated  from  that  which  was  to 
be  held  shortly  after  Mr.  Williams's  return  ;  when, 
it  was  well  known,  he  would  recite  the  history  of 
his  recent  labours.  This  expectation  w-as  not  con- 
fined to  the  Raiateans,  but  shared  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  whole  group ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  the  influx  of  a  large  multitude  from  Tahaa, 
Borobora,  and  Huahine.  Never  before  had  the 
settlement  and  the  harbour  presented  a  spectacle 
so  animating.  "  No  less,"  writes  Mr.  Williams, 
"  than  eight  or  ten  large  decked  boats,  or  rather 
small  vessels  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  tons 
each,  were  lying  off  the  wharf  at  the  same 
time ;  and  my  '  Messenger  of  Peace,'  as  commo- 
dore, anchored  in  the  midst  of  them.  At  the 
meeting,  we  exhibited  two  immense  idols  which  I 
lirought  up  fi-om  Rarotonga.  The  king  also,  with 
the  others  who  had  accompanied  him,  spoke  in 
their  own  dialect,  which  excited  an  uncommon 
degree  of  interest.  Their  addresses  were  judicious 
and  excellent.  The  four  churcb.es  at  Huahine, 
Borobora,  Tahaa,  and  Raiatea,  have  entered  most 
cheerfully  into  my  proposition  for  extending  our 
labours  by  native  agency;  and,  as  my  brethren 
Barfliand  Piatt  cordially  unite  in  it,  I  hope  in  a 
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few  months  to  be  out  on  an  important  voyage  down 
among  the  hirge  groups  which  lie  about  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  westward." 

After  the  missionary  anniversary,  Mr.  Williams 
resumed  his  ordinary  engagements  at  Raiatea  with 
his  usual  cheerfulness  and  diligence,  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  disorders  occasioned  by  his  long 
absence,  which  were,  however,  but  slight,  were 
rectitied  ;  the  current  of  instruction  returned  to  its 
former  channel  ;  and  all  classes,  rejoicing  in  the 
presence  of  their  long-tried  and  beloved  teacher, 
were  read}-  to  promote  with  renovated  vigour  his 
plans,  and  their  own  improvement.  One  of  his 
proposals,  a  consequence  of  the  annual  meeting, 
■was  to  send  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  a  small 
schooner,  or  rather  a  schooner-rigged  boat  of  his 
own,  on  a  visit  to  the  out-stations.  This  was  the 
first  time  a  native  had  been  entrusted  m  ith  so  re- 
sponsible a  commission ;  but  Mr.  Williams  had 
confidence  in  the  individual  chosen,  and  the  church 
manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  expedition.  The 
voyage  was  accordingly  made,  and  the  following 
letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Orme  contains  an  outline  of 
its  history : — 

"  Borohora,  August  19,  1828. 

"  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, 

"  As  my  small  vessel  has  just  returned  from  the 
Hervey  Islands,  I  hasten  to  send  you  the  intelli- 
gence she  has  brought.  She  first  touched  at  Raro- 
tonga,  where  she  landed  Mr.  Pitman's  goods,  with 
the  supplies  for  the  mission.  The  king  also  and 
his  party  landed  in  health,  laden  with  the  presents 
which  he  had  received  from  Raiatea,  Huahine,  &c., 
amidst  the  jojful  salutations  and  loud  acclama- 
tions of  his  sulijects.  After  leaving  Rarotonga, 
they  steered  for  Aitutaki,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  the  people  of  Manuffi  back  to  their  own 
island  ;  but,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  written 
any  particulars  of  that  island  in  my  former  letters, 
I  may  state  that  Manuse  consists  of  two  small 
islands,  situate  about  fifty  miles  E.S.E.  of  Aitutaki. 
The  Gospel  was  introduced  there  by  two  Ruru- 
tuans  and  two  Americans,*  who,  on  their  way  from 

*  The  Americans  referred  to  were  seamen,  who  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  Kalcon,  and  who,  on  leavin<5  Hurntii,  took 
with  them  a  compass,  iiuadrant,  &c.,  and  wliich,  when  tlieir 
boat  was  stranded  at  Manu;p,  tliey  saved  from  the  wreck. 
The  inliabitants  of  tliis  island  were  few,  but  fierce.  .Tiist 
before  this  time,  they  had  speared  six  natives  of  Aitutaki, 
wlio  had  been  cast  upon  their  shores:  and,  sliortly  after  tlie 
arrival  of  these  new  visitors,  they  approached  them  with  the 
same  murderous  desif,'n.  Hut  their  hand  was  holden.  As 
tliey  had  never  Viefore  beheld  a  white  face,  they  concluded 
that  the  .\mericans  must  be  fjods,  and  instantly  ran  awny 
from  the  spot,  and  (lung  tlieir  weapons  into  the  bush.  After 
a  wliile  they  saw  their  error,  and  ai^ain  resolved  upon  the 
destruction  of  these  strangers.  15ut  a  second  time  they  were 
deterred  by  the  sight  of  the  compass,  which  tliey  doubted 
not  was  a  powerful  divinity.  The  sailors,  perceiving  tliis, 
kept  it  constantly  in  their  midst,  and  thus  were  again  pre- 
served. One  of  the  Americans  had  a  looking-ghiss.  Tliis, 
also,  the  islaiulers  supposed  to  be  a  guardian  god,  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  none  of  them  would  dare  to  approach  it. 
At  length,  one  of  the  chief-;,  after  many  solicitations,  wa.s 
induced  to  take  it  in  his  hand.  Fir.st  he  looked  on  one  side, 
and  then  rapidly  peeped  round  to  the  other,  anxious  to  grasp 
the  god;  but,  foiled  in  every  attempt,  and  concluding  that 
the  ligure  he  beheld  intended  only  to  tantalize  him,  lie  lie- 
came  angry,  and  grinned  most  horribly.  These  grimaces 
were,  of  course,  rellected  by  the  faithful  mirror,  wliich  aggra- 
vated the  evil,  and  incensed  the  native  to  a  still  greater 
degree.  He  now  grew  more  furious,  and  expressed  his 
feelings  by  yet  more  monstrous  distortions  of  the  counte- 
nance ;  but  as  tlie  glass  continued  to  return  each  compliment 


Rurutu  to  Rimatara,  -were  cast,  at  midnight,  upon 
the  reef  of  Manuae.     Having  subsequently  built  a 
canoe,  and  reached  Aitutaki,  and  represented  the 
case  there,  the  native  teachers  fitted  out  two  large 
canoes  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  all  the  Manua^ans 
to  Aitutaki.     One  canoe  arrived  safe,  and  brought 
back  the  people  of  Manuse ;  the  other  upset ;  and, 
after  being  eight  or  ten  days  at  sea,  and  losing  ten 
people,  she  returned  to  Aitutaki,  with  the  misera- 
ble emaciated  remnant  of  her  poor  suffering  crew. 
When  I  was  at  Aitutaki,   I   found  the  people  of 
MauuaJ  there  anxious  to  go  back  to  their  own  is- 
land; but,  as  I  could  not  take  them,   I   promised 
that,  on  my  return  to  Raiatea,  I  Avould  send  ray- 
vessel  down  to  convey  them  back  with  a  teacher 
from  Aitutaki.     Thrice  before  I  arrived,  they  had 
made    the    attempt   in   their   own    ill-constructed 
canoes,  and  the  last  time  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives.     I  strictly  charged  them  not  to  put  to 
sea  again,  as  they  would  almost  certainly  be  lost ; 
and  our  vessel   went   with   the   full   intention  of 
taking  them  back ;  but  their  impatience  had  pre- 
vailed over  my   remonstrance ;   and,  contrary  to 
the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  they  had' a  fourth  time 
ventured  to  sea.   The  consequence  was,  they  missed 
their  island,  three  or  four   of  them  reached  .Atui, 
but  all  the  Aitutakians  who  accompanied  them 
perished. 

"  After  remaining  three  or  four  days  at  Aitu- 
taki, the  vessel  sailed  for  Atui,  &c.  The  teachers 
at  the  former  place  write,  that  they  have  in  hand 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sinet  subscribed  to  the 
Missionary  Society,  and  rope  received  in  payment 
for  books,  beside  the  hogs.  They  also  inform  me, 
that  the  lathe  I  made  them  is  actively  employed  in 
turning  useful  things.  The  congregation  also 
wrote  to  the  church  at  Raiatea,  pressing  them  to 
diligence,  as  their  eyes  were  directed  to  them  from 
whom  they  had  received  the  Gospel. 

"  After  two  days'  sail  they  reached  Atui.  Here 
they  found  the  four  teachers  with  their  wives  and 
families  in  good  health,  and  the  people  behaving 
towards  them  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
paying  the  strictest  attention  to  their  instructions. 
This   -was  very  gratifying,   as  the  poor   teachers 

in  kind,  the  indignation  of  the  savage  became  uncontrollable, 
lie  gnashed  his  teeth,  stamped,  clenched  his  fist,  exhausted 
the  native  vocabulary  of  abuse,  and  at  lengtli,  as  tlie  strange 
spectre  still  defied  him,  he  aimed  at  it  a  determined  blow, 
whicli  shivered  the  glas.s,  and  cut  liis  hand.  He,  however, 
was  satisfied  that  he  had  destroyed  the  strangers'  deity,  and 
naturally  inferred  that  now  he  might  easily  destroy  tlie 
.strangers  tliemselves.  But,  happily,  seme  other  natives  had 
grown  familiar  with  these  visitors,  and  one  of  them  began  to 
learn  to  read  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  hooks 
saved  from  the  wreck.  Others  soon  followed  this  example, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Rurutuans  had  gained  so  complete  an 
a-sccndancy  over  their  minds,  that  one  of  them  consented  to 
burn  his  god.  .\  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  people  assembled 
to  observe  the  elTect  of  the  impious  temerity  of  this  presump- 
tuous man.  All  expected  that  vengeance  would  not  sulTer 
him  to  live.  Nor  was  lie  himself  fully  convinced  of  the 
.safety  of  the  experiment,  but  stood  for  some  time  with  the 
idol  in  his  hand,  evincing  the  utmost  dread.  I'rgi'd,  liow- 
ever,  by  the  exciting  words  of  the  Kurutuans,  he  at  la.st  raised 
liis  trembling  arm,  fiung  the  idol  into  the  llame,  and  then 
stood  mute  and  motionless,  with  his  liody  bending  forward, 
and  his  eyeballs  as  if  about  to  start  from  tlieir  sockets,  gazing 
upon  the  burning  block  n.s  though  he  expected  it  to  rush 
forth  and  ilcstroy  him.  .'^oon,  as  in  similar  cases,  impunity 
inspired  boldnes's  ;  others  followed  this  example  ;  the  reign  of 
the  false  deities  had  terminated  at  Manun-  ;  a  Christian  sane 
tuary  arose  upon  the  site  of  a  pagan  templi-  :  th<>  shipwrecked 
strangers  became  teachers,  and  the  natives  nominal  Christians. 
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have,  from  the  beginning,  suffered  much,  and  had 
very  narrow  escapes  for  their  lives ;  but  the  Lord 
has  preserved  them,  and  blessed  their  perseverance. 
They  are,  however,  too  many  for  this  island ;  and 
two" of  them  Mill  be  removed  to  other  stations. 
They  have  written  a  letter  to  the  church  at  Bora- 
bora,  stating  their  prosperity. 

"  From  Atui  they  proceeded  to  Mitiaro.  Here 
also  they  found  the  teachers  well,  and  the  people 
attentive  to  their  instructions.  But,  though  the 
missionaries  are  treated  with  the  gi'eatest  kindness 
by  the  people,  the  soil  of  the  island  is  so  unpro- 
ductive, that  they  are  obliged  to  eat  the  stalks  and 
stumps  of  the  bauana,  mixed  Mith  a  kind  of  red 
earth.  Our  people  had  an  abundance  of  food  on 
board  the  schooner,  and  the  teachers  begged  from 
them  the  stalks  of  the  plantains.  Now  that  we 
know  this,  we  shall  send  them  down  au  ample 
supply  every  time  the  vessel  can  touch  there. 

'*  At  Mitiaro,  they  received  very  painful  news 
from  Mangaia.  A  vessel  that  came  from  that 
island  informed  the  teachers  of  Davida's  (the  na- 
tive missionary  at  Mangaia)  distressing  situation. 
Tlie  principal  chief  still  continues  hostile  to  the 
Gospel.  He  has  killed  ten  adults,  and  ten  young 
persons  of  his  own  party  who  had  embraced 
Christianity ;  but,  notwithstanding,  new  converts 
are  still  flocking  in.  A  captain,  whose  name  the 
natives  say  is  Williamu,  or  Williams,  behaved 
with  the  greatest  kindness  to  Davida,  and  his  ad- 
herents. He  even  went  himself,  accompanied  by 
his  wif«,  who  was  on  board,  to  the  hostile  chief,  to 
try  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  conduct.  The  chief 
stripped  part  of  the  clothes  off'  both  himself  and 
his  wife,  to  which  the  captain  made  no  resistance, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  returned  to  the  vessel  and 
sent  liim  presents,  with  a  friendly  invitation  to 
behave  kindly  to  Davida,  and  to  embrace  the 
truth.  He,  moreover,  offered  to  convey  the 
teachers  to  another  island ;  but  the  chief  and  his 
party  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  were  so  urgent 
in  requesting  Davida  to  stay,  and  assured  him  so 
confidently  that,  while  one  of  them  remained  to 
preserve  him,  his  life  should  not  be  taken,  that  he 
declined  accepting  this  kind  offer.  I  regret  that  I 
do  not  certainly  know  the  name  either  of  the 
captain  or  the  vessel.  Such  disinterested  kindness 
deserves  honourable  mention.  Davida,  at  present, 
goes  into  a  cave  in  the  rocks  to  sleep  at  night,  and 
comes  out  to  his  people  in  the  morning.  All  this, 
however,  we  only  know  by  report,  as  a  gale  set  in 
from  the  southward  after  they  started  for  Mangaia, 
and  prevented  their  reaching  that  island.  The 
two  teachers  at  Mitiaro  are  very  desirous  of  going 
to  assist  Davida,  and  we  think  of  removing  one 
from  Mauke  to  Mitiaro,  and  of  taking  both  from 
Jlitiaro  to  Mangaia. 

"  After  leaving  Mitiaro,  the  vessel  went  to 
Mauke,  found  both  the  teachers  well,  and  the  work 
going  on.  Most  of  the  people  can  read.  They 
have  comfortable  places  of  worship,  and  plastered 
dwellings  at  the  different  stations. 

"  Having  made  another  ineff'ectual  attempt  to 
reach  Mangaia,  they  bore  away  for  Rurutu,  where 
they  found  the  teachers  well,  and  the  people  in  as 
good  a  state  as  formerly.  They  are  anxiously  ex- 
pecting me  there ;  and,  finding  that  I  was  not  in 
the  vessel,  they  have  sent  one  of  their  own  deacons 


to  Raiatea,  on  purpose  to  fetch  me ;  so  that  I  am 
now  about  to  take  a  voyage  to  Rurutu.  They 
have  had  a  fine  place  of  worship  finished  two  years, 
waiting  for  me  to  go  and  open  it. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  say  much  about  my  own 
Stations,  Raiatea  and  Taliaa.  They  are  holding 
on  well  at  present.  I  beseech  an  interest  in  your 
prayers. 

"  I  remain,  &c., 

"  J.  Williams." 

From  this  time,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1828, 
Mr.  Williams  continued  at  Raiatea ;  and,  as  he 
believed  that  he  might  now  fulfil  a  promise  made 
long  before  to  visit  Rurutu,  he  resolved  to  sail  for 
that  island.  The  subjoined  letter,  written  to  the 
Directors  shortly  after  his  return,  contains  the 
particulars  of  this  voyage. 

"  Baiatea,  Januari/  26,  1829. 
"  Dear  Fathers  and  Brethren, 

"  Having  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Rurutu 
and  Rimatara,  1  hasten  to  inform  you  of  the  par- 
ticulars. By  the  return  of  my  boat,  an  account  of 
which  I  wrote  to  you,  the  teachers  at  Rurutu  sent 
one  of  their  deacons  to  request  that  I  would  come 
and  open  their  chapel,  and  settle  their  perplexing 
difficulties.  W^e  started  on  the  20th  December, 
taking  with  us  Tamatoa,  the  king,  one  of  the 
deacons,  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  under  chiefs 
from  Raiatea  and  Tahaa. 

"  After  a  week's  passage,  we  arrived  safely  at 
Rurutu  ;  and,  as  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
settling  the  differences  between  the  teachers  and 
the  people,  I  shall  give  you  a  particular  account  of 
what  passed,  without  concealing  anything,  that  you 
may  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  some  of 
our  work  in  visiting  out-stations. 

"  We  landed  on  the  .30th,  and  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  teacher,  Mahamene,  and  his 
people.  After  taking  refreshment,  we  went  to  see 
the  new  chapel.  It  is  an  excellent  building,  far 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  islands.  It 
is  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  by  forty  wide. 
The  ridge  pole  is  supported  by  two  large  pillars  of 
the  aito  wood.  It  is  surprising  how  so  few  people 
could  have  prepared  such  heavy  trees.  The  out- 
posts which  form  the  walls,  are  also  of  this  heavy 
wood.  Every  other  post  is  kneed,  the  knee  neatly 
finished,  extending  five  feet  up  the  post,  and  trun- 
nelled  down  to  the  joists  which  receive  the  floor. 
The  pillar  in  the  centre  has  four  knees,  each  neatly 
finished.  The  thatching  is  extremely  well  done,  so 
close  that  it  takes  500  reeds  of  thatching  to  reach 
from  the  wall  plate  to  the  ridge  pole.  The  pulpit 
is  octagon,  well  made,  standing  on  one  pillar, 
coloured  very  neatly,  partly  with  paint,  and  partly 
with  native  produce.  To  the  flight  of  steps  there 
is  a  hand-rail,  the  balustrades  of  which  are  made 
of  warriors'  spears,  as  was  the  case  in  the  former 
chapel.  The  doors  are  folding,  with  gothic  tops, 
well  made,  panneled,  and  coloured.  The  windows 
are  painted,  and  the  walls  whitewashed;  the  posts 
forming  the  walls,  placed  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  about  nine  inches  wide,  are  coloured  to  resem- 
ble mahogany.  The  seats  are  covered  with  white 
cloth,  and  the  floor  carpeted  with  a  shining  black 
cloth,  wliich  they  manufacture.     The  Mhole  build- 
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ing  does  great  credit  to  theii"  judgment  and  in- 
dustry. 

"  After  viewing  the  chapel,  and  several  well- 
finished  houses,  we  conversed  about  opening  the 
chapel.  The  people  inquired,  whether  we  would 
have  a  regular  feast  prepared  for  the  occasion.  I 
replied  that,  on  many  accounts,  I  would  prefer  a 
common  meal,  and  that  on  the  following  day  1 
would  open  the  chapel.  After  this  conversation, 
we  walked  across  the  mountains  about  three  miles, 
to  the  settlement  on  the  south  side,  under  the  charge 
of  Puna.  Here  we  had  service  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  preached  to  them  from  Titus  ii.  11,  12,  '  For 
the  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation, 
teacheth  us  to  deny  ungodliness,'  &c.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  spirit  with  which  they  sang,  young 
and  old  imited.  Spent  the  evening  agreeably  with 
Puna,  and  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  natives, 
conversing  on  different  portions  of  Scripture,  espe- 
cially on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Epistles  of 
John,  &c. ;  these  being  the  last  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture they  had  received. 

"  Thursday,  January  1st.  The  bell  rang  for 
school,  which  I  attended,  and  was  well  pleased  at 
the  fluency  with  which  the  people  read,  and  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  answered  my  ques- 
tions on  the  verses  of  Scripture.  Puna  deserves 
praise  for  his  diligence  in  teaching  the  people  to 
read  and  understand  the  word  of  God.  1  think 
there  are  no  adults  that  cannot  read.  If  any,  they 
are  few. 

"  As  we  returned  from  the  school,  a  messenger 
came  running  out  of  breath,  with  a  request  from 
the  king  anil  chiefs  of  Raiatea  that  we  would  order 
Puna  to  leave  the  island,  as  they  had  been  in- 
formed by  some  people  of  the  other  settlement, 
that  he  was  unworthy  of  my  countenance.  1 
replied,  that  they  had  not  exercised  much  prudence 
in  making  so  hasty  a  request,  having  only  heard 
one  side  of  the  question ;  and  that  I  had  deter- 
mined to  call  a  public  meeting,  and  thoroughly 
investigate  the  matter. 

"  In  the  forenoon  there  was  a  feast  in  the  house, 
which  the  people  had  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 
There  were  two  rows  of  sofas  and  tables,  capable 
of  dining  about  150  persons.  Puna  and  his  wife 
attended,  but  were  much  cast  down,  having  heard 
of  what  was  going  on  at  the  other  settlement. 
After  some  lively  speaking,  we  concluded  with 
prayer,  when  one  of  the  principal  persons  asked 
me  whether  it  was  true  that  I  intended  to  take 
their  teacher  from  them.  I  told  him  not  to  be 
hasty  in  listening  to  anything  which  had  been 
reported,  and  that  I  had  determined  to  call  a  public 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  settling  their  disputes. 
Having  walked  round  Puna's  settlement,  we  re- 
turned to  that  on  the  north  side,  the  whole  of  the 
people  accompanying  us.  We  arrived  at  sun-down, 
and  spent  tlie  evening  with  Mahemene  and  his 
wife,  and  a  few  chiefs,  in  general  conversation. 

"  Friday  morning.  Tlie  people  were  busy  in 
preparing  food,  killing  hogs,  &c.  Those  not  en- 
gaged met  early,  and  read  a  chapter  or  two  in  the 
Hebrews,  and  did  this  as  fluently  as  their  brethren 
at  I'una's  station.  At  ten  o'clock  we  entered  the 
chapel,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  too  common  prac- 
tice of  allownig  the  king  to  enter  first.  This  is  a 
heathen  custom  founded  upon  superstitious  notions. 


They  look  on  the  place  of  worship,  as  they  did  on 
their  maraes  and  canoes,  as  very  sacred,  and  ima- 
gine that  the  king  must  enter  first,  to  remove  the 
great  sacredness,  before  other  persons  dare  go  in. 
To  remedy  this  objectionable  custom,  and  yet  show 
the  king  and  chiefs  all  due  respect,  I  requested 
that  the  people  might  go  in,  and  take  their  seats, 
and  proposed  that  the  king,  the  chiefs,  the  native 
teachers,  and  myself,  should  then  walk  in  pro- 
cession after  them.  Another  point  of  contention 
which  we  succeeded  in  removing  was,  who  should 
occupy  the  king's  seat,  which  was  considered  more 
sacred  than  any  other  part  of  the  chapel.  I  re- 
quested Tamatoa  to  take  his  seat  among  the  people, 
and  some  of  the  under  chiefs  to  occupy  the  part 
deemed  so  sacred.  As  Tamatoa  was  of  higlier 
rank  than  any  of  them,  and  was  not  particular 
where  he  sat,  we  naturally  concluded  that  his 
example  would  dissolve  the  charm,  and  silence  all 
objections. 

"  When  the  people  were  assembled,  I  preached 
to  them  from  Haggai  i.  8.  After  the  service,  we 
partook  of  our  food  sitting  on  the  ground,  which 
liad  been  covered  with  clean  grass.  There  were 
not  more  than  twenty-five  hogs  served  up,  with  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  vegetables.  Many 
speeches  were  delivered  during  the  dinner,  both  by 
the  Rurutuans  and  the  Raiateans. 

"  At  half-past  one  o'clock  the  bell  rang  for  the 
general  meeting,  which  I  had  appointed  for  adjust- 
ing their  disputes.  I  opened  the  meeting,  by  ex- 
horting them  to  state  their  differences  mildly,  and 
in  a  good  spirit,  as  the  object  was  not  to  aggravate, 
but  conciliate.  I  had  no  sooner  spoken,  than  a 
native  belonging  to  Mahamene's  settlement  arose, 
and  addressing  myself,  Tamatoa,  the  deacon,  and 
the  chiefs  of  Raiatea  by  name,  requested  that  we 
would  remove  Puna  from  the  island.  I  replied, 
that  we  Avere  ready  to  hear  any  reasons  for  this 
wish,  which  they  had  to  advance,  and  then  to  judge 
what  was  proper  to  be  done.  Upon  this,  a  chief  on 
Puna's  side  arose,  and  said  they  were  ready  to  meet 
the  charges  against  their  teacher,  one  by  one,  but 
he  thought  these  should  be  kept  separate  from  their 
political  differences.  The  charges  Avere  then  laid, 
and  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  spirited  and 
manly  way  in  which  they  were  refuted,  and  the 
caution  they  discovered  in  not  recriminating,  al- 
though they  had  abundant  provocation. 

"  The  first  charge  was,  that  Puna  had  harboured 
in  his  settlement  those  who  had  violateil  the  law, 
and  had  refused  to  give  them  up  to  be  judged.  But 
no  sooner  was  this  asserted,  than  a  chief,  on  Puna's 
side,  thus  addressed  the  accuser: — '  Let  us  settle 
this  charge  first.  Let  xis  go  to  the  root  of  it. 
Tamatoa,  V^iriamu,  Raiateans,  listen  to  the  truth  ! 
And  tliis  is  the  truth.  A  young  man  at  this  settle- 
ment was  judged  and  punished.  After  this,  he  left 
this  settlement,  joined  us,  professed  repentance,  and 
after  some  time,  was  admitted  into  the  meetings  of 
the  baptized.  The  people  of  Mahamene's  settle- 
ment were  angry  ;  and  some  of  them  went  to  his 
land,  cut  down  his  trees,  and  destroyed  his  food. 
When  he  found  out  who  liad  done  it,  he  went  to 
their  plantations  and  did  the  same.  Then  the 
people  of  Mahamene's  settlement  held  a  meeting, 
and  sent  the  judges,  like  so  many  savages  to  seize 
tile   man,   and   bring   him   away   by  force  to  be 
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judged.  Puna  inquired  -what  the  3'oung  man  had 
done  ;  and  wlien  he  had  heard,  he  asked  the  judget. 
■whether  they  had  tried  the  jieople  of  tlieir  own 
settlement,  who  first  destroyed  this  young  man's 
food.  They  said,  'No.'  Then  said  I'una,  '  I  will 
not  give  him  up,  till  you  have  iirst  judged  your 
own  people.'  Now  Tanuitoa,  V'iriamu,  and  chiefs, 
this  is  the  ground  on  which  they  charge  Puna  with 
supporting  had  people.  We  leave  you  to  judge 
between  us.  Our  law  is  very  strict.  No  one  es- 
capes with  us  who  is  found  guilty.' 

"  This  sensible  answer  silenced  the  accuser ; 
when  another  arose,  and  made  a  great  noise,  scold- 
ing the  former  speaker  for  being  so  soon  silenced. 
He  spoke  for  some  time ;  and  by  his  charges, 
brought  up  several  to  answer  him ;  all  of  whom 
were  anxious  to  speak.  With  great  difficulty  we 
obtained  silence,  when  we  found  that  the  second 
charge  was,  that  Puna  had  prepared  for  war,  and 
arn.ed  his  people  against  those  of  the  other  settle- 
ment. This  accusation  was  also  answered  by  a 
speaker  on  Puna's  side,  with  much  ancient  action 
and  good  sense.  At  one  time  addressing  us,  and 
then  turning  to  the  accuser,  he  said,  '  Would  you 
like  to  be  burned  to  ashes?  would  yon  like  your 
wife  and  children  to  be  consumed  with  fire  ?  would 
you  not  be  in  agony  at  such  a  scene?  would  you 
like  your  property  to  be  seized,  your  house  de- 
stroyed, and  yourself  driven  to  the  mountains  ? 
They  threatened  to  burn  our  teacher's  house,  and 
destroy  his  property,  and  the  people  prepared  to 
resist  them.  Hut  Puna  forbade  them.'  On  inquiry 
farther,  we  found  this  to  liave  been  the  fact.  Puna, 
hearing  that  hostile  intentions  had  been  formed 
by  the  opposite  settlement,  insisted  on  abandoning 
everything  rather  than  fight.  This  they  did,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  resolving  to  fiee 
from  district  to  district,  until  their  pursuers  Avere 
wearied  out.  But  when  the  hostile  party  came, 
and  found  the  settlement  deserted,  and  the  pro- 
perty left  to  their  mercy,  they  relented,  and  re- 
tiu'ned,  without  taking  or  injuring  a  thing.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  Puna  and  his  people  came 
back  to  their  dwellings.  After  hearing  this,  we 
were  confirmed  in  our  good  opinion  of  Puna. 

"  Having  settled  the  personal  disputes,  we  now 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  adjust  their  political  dif- 
ferences. Accordingl}',  early  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, we  collected  all  the  chiefs,  and  told  them,  that, 
as  the  teachers  had  now  agreed  to  bury  their  dif- 
ferences, we  hoped  that  they  would  settle  theirs, 
before  we  left  the  island.  At  once,  a  great  con- 
tention arose,  and  there  was  much  vehement 
speaking.  The  disputed  point  was  this: — The 
party  under  Puna's  instruction  were  conquered  by 
the  other  part}',  some  time  before  they  received  the 
Gospel.  Prior  to  this  conquest,  however,  they  had 
always  been  independent ;  and  since  Christianity 
had  introduced  peace  among  them,  they  could  not 
see  why  they  should  not  be  independent  again. 
They,  therefore,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  the  yonng  king,  to  whose  government  they 
had  before  paid  tribute.  Finding  that  no  adjust- 
ment could  be  made  while  the  parties  were  toge- 
ther, vre  requested  them  all  to  withdraw,  that  we 
might  consider  in  private  what  to  advise.  Having 
taken  all  the  circumstances  into  the  account,  we 
thought  it  would  be  just,  and  best  for  Puna's  party 


to  acknowledge  the  young  king.  We,  accordingly, 
sent  a  message  to  them,  giving  this  as  our  advice ; 
and  requested  that  they  would  converse  over  it, 
and  in  two  hours  we  would  w'ait  on  them  for  their 
reply.  At  the  time  fixed  we  met  them,  Mhen,  after 
many  interrogations  and  explanations,  they  agreed 
to  our  i>roposal.  I  then  went  home,  and  drew  up 
several  articles,  as  the  basis  of  their  future  union, 
with  Avhich  all  parties  were  satisfied. 

"After  this  we  held  a  church  meeting,  preparatory 
to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the 
following  Sabbath.  The  two  churches  united  on 
the  occasion.  We  exhorted  them  to  mutual  love 
and  unity.     Thus  ended  the  week. 

'"On  Sabbath  morning  I  preached  to  them  on 
the  necessity  of  the  blood  and  spirit  of  Christ,  on 
John  i.  .'3,  G ;  and  then  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  about  eighty  communicants.  After  a 
short  meal  we  re-assembled  in  the  chapel,  and 
questioned  the  people  upon  what  they  had  heard 
in  the  morning.  The  remainder  of  the  time,  until 
the  afternoon  service  began,  we  spent  in  reading 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures,  and  answering  the 
questions  of  the  people.  In  the  afternoon  I 
preached  again  from  1  Cor.  x.  4,  and,  in  the  even- 
ing, the  house  was  crowded  until  a  late  hour ;  and 
I  was  principally  employed  in  replying  to  ques- 
tions, partly  on  the  discourses  of  the  day,  and 
partly  on  passages  of  Scripture,  which  they  did  not 
understand. 

"  Early  on  Monday  morning,  we  held  another 
public  meeting,  when  I  read  what  had  been  agreed 
to,  and  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  the  principal  judge  of 
each  station.  This  concluded  the  unpleaasnt 
business. 

"  On  the  Tliursday  evening  we  were  all  seated 
in  Mahamene's  house,  when  suddenly  a  chief 
arose,  and  thus  addressed  me  in  the  most  simple, 
but  solemn  form  : — '  I  am  Philip,  sent  by  the  king 
and  chiefs  of  Tubuai  to  ask  you  to  give  us  teachers 
from  liaiatea,  and  take  Tubuai  under  j'our  charge. 
I  have  been  waiting  here  for  you  more  than  two 
years ;  and  during  this  time  the  raging  diseases  of 
Tubuai  have  swept  off  my  wife  and  two  children. 
I  am  bearing  it  patiently,  as  I  hope  to  effect  an 
object  that  will  be  good  for  my  land.  The  people 
are  dying,  and  our  land  will  soon  be  desolate,  and 
we  know  not  how  to  prevent  its  depopulation,  hut 
by  placing  it  under  your  care.  We  saw  the  pro- 
sperity of  Eurutu,  and  we  wished  the  same  for  our 
own  island.'  I  consented  to  take  the  chief  to 
Tahiti,  and  to  endeavour  to  accomplish  his  desire. 

"  Having  received  presents  of  food,  and  shaken 
hands  with  all  the  people,  on  Monday,  January 
5th,  1830,  we  took  our  departure  for  Kimatara, 
with  the  chief  from  Tubuai,  and  a  Kurutuan.  who 
was  going  to  Kaiatea,  to  learn  what  he  could  from 
our  people." 

After  calling  at  Eimatara,  where  Mr.  Williams 
found  a  state  of  things  highly  encouraging,  he 
reached  Kaiatea  just  fi^e  weeks  from  the  time  of 
his  departure,  and  gladly  resumed  his  accustomed 
labours. 

These  pages  are  not  the  place  for  lengthened 
comments  upon  missionary  transactions.  But 
there  are  two  topics  in  the  preceding  letter  which 
deserve  a  moment's  consideration.  In  the  first 
place,  it  supplies  another  exemplification  of  the 
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kind  of  political  interference,  for  -which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams  has    been    censured.     Here   was   an    infant 
community,  divided  and  distracted  by  difficulties 
which   they   -vvere   unable    to    adjust,    and    which 
greatly  impeded  their   progress  in  civil  and  reli- 
gious   improvement.      The    missionary    arrives ; 
views   their  contention   with   concern  ;    acquaints 
himself  with  its  causes  ;  tenders  his  advice ;  offers 
his  mediation  ;  heals  the  breach  ;  harmonizes  con- 
flicting interests   and  feelings ;  and  then  retires, 
with  the  blessing  of  the  peacemaker  resting  upon 
him.      This  was  the  kind  of  political  interference, 
which  some  have  so  loudly  condemned.     But  does 
such  conduct  require  any  defence  ?     Could  a  wise 
and   benevolent   man,    in    similar   circumstances, 
have  adopted  a  different  course  ?     Would  it  have 
become  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  ground  of  repudi- 
ating politics  as  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  and  from 
a  false  and  foolish  fear  of  stepping  over  the  boun- 
dary  line  of  his  own  peculiar  province,  to  have 
permitted  these  evils,  because  they  were  political, 
to  have  wrought  out  their  ruinous  effects  upon  the 
minds,  the  morals,  and  the  salvation  of  the  people  ? 
He  M'as  not  the  man  to  be  deterred  by  such  narrow 
prejudices  and  unfounded  apprehensions,  from  the 
employment  of  his  influence  in  circumstances  like 
those  which  existed  at  Rurutu.      Had  he  so  acted, 
he  would   have  been   unworthj'  of  a  commission 
from  that  "  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  peace,  and 
the  Lover  of  concord."     No  man,  indeed,  knew 
better  than  he,  or  conformed  more  closely  to  the 
rule,   that   "  to  preach  and  teach  Jesus  Christ," 
should  be,  with  the  missionarj-,  "  first,  last,  and 
midst,"  and  that,   unless  evangelical   instructions 
accompanied  other  means  for  the  benefit  of  people, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  promote  their  progress, 
either  in  temporal  or  spiritual  improvement.    But, 
at  the  same  time,  his  views   of  the   missionary's 
vocation  were  large   and  liberal ;  and,  from  the 
commencement  of  his   useful   career,  he  had  re- 
solved to  obey  the  injunction,  "  Withhold  not  thy 
hand  from  any   good."     His  motto  was,  "  By  all 
means;"  and  whatever  tended  to  remove  an  evil, 
or  impart  a  benefit,  whether  legal,  political,  or  re- 
ligious, ])e  regarded  as   within  his   province,  and 
deemed  himself  no  less  a  servant  of  Christ  at  the 
blacksmith's   forge,  on  the  magistrate's  bench,  or 
in  the  political  meeting,  than  when  declaring  from 
the  pulpit  the  revelaticms  of  heaven.     Of  this,  his 
conduct  at  Rurutu  supplies  both  an  example  and  a 
justification. 

In  the  following  pages,  many  evidences  will  ap- 
pear of  the  extent  to  which  the  fame  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  spread  amongst  those  who  had  never 
seen  his  face.  But  few  proofs  of  this  could  be  more 
affecting  than  that  contained  in  the  conduct  and 
speech  of  Philip,  the  chief  of  Tubuai.  Here  was  a 
man,  commissioned  by  his  people  to  visit  Rurutu 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  inducing  ^Ir.  Williams,  then 
expected  at  that  island,  to  send  them  a  teacher. 
Wliile  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival,  the  heavy 
tidings  reach  him  that  a  dire  disease  was  desolating 
liis  land ;  that  his  wife  was  dead,  and  that  two  of 
liis  children  had  followed  their  mother  to  the 
grave.  But  nothing  would  draw  liim  from  that 
spot,  until  he  had  seen  tlie  far-famed  missionary, 
and  secured  his  object.  But  ere  this  could  be  done, 
weeks  and  mouths  of  disappoiutmeut  pass  by,  until 


two  full  years  have  elapsed.  Yet,  as  if  rooted  to 
this  strange  soil,  nothing  could  remove  him  from 
Rurutu.  "  I  have  been  bearing  it  all  patiently," 
he  said,  "  as  I  hope  to  effect  an  object  that  will  be 
good  to  my  land."  What  must  have  been  the  esti- 
mate which  this  half-enlightened  islander  had 
formed  of  the  blessings  conveyed  to  other  people 
by  him  who  had  been  so  fitly  designated  "  the 
Apostle  of  Polynesia  ?" 

The  most  important  incidents  which  occurred  at 
Raiatea,  in  the  interval  between  this  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's first  western  voyage,  were  three  visits  from 
ships  of  war.  The  arrival  of  vessels  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  had  been  too  frequently  the  occasions 
of  demoralization  to  the  natives,  and  of  injury  to 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  not  to  be  regarded  by 
the  missionaries  with  anxiety  and  alarm.  And, 
although  Raiatea  had  suffered  less  from  this  cause 
than  some  other  islands,  Mr.  Williams  justly  feared 
that,  if  a  crew  of  reckless  and  dissolui?  seamen 
were  permitted  by  their  officers,  as  had  been  tlie 
case  in  a  few  instances,  to  pour  themselves,  without 
restraint,  upon  that  peaceful  shore,  like  a  rusliing 
and  I'esistless  torrent  from  the  mountains,  it  might 
become  impossible,  even  for  himself  and  his  steady 
coadjutor  Tamatoa,  to  raise  an  effectual  barrier 
against  their  desolating  influence.  Hence  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  ship  naturally  awakened  his 
apprehensions,  and  those  of  all  around  him  who 
were  the  friends  of  social  order  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion. And,  happily,  there  was  now  a  numerous 
body  of  pious  and  thoughtful  natives,  who,  although 
not  insensible  to  the  secular  benefits  which  the 
visits  of  shipping  might  confer  upon  their  rising 
community,  would  have  most  readily  relinquished 
all  these,  rather  than  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
wicked,  or  expose  the  undecided  to  temptation. 

]5ut  how  melancholy  is  the  fiict  that  such  fears 
should,  in  any  degree,  be  well  founded !  How 
humiliating,  that  the  seamen  of  Britain,  her  bul- 
wark and  her  boast,  should  become  among  the 
heathen  her  dishonour  and  reproach ;  that  their 
appearance  should  not  be  dreaded  less  by  her  self- 
denying  missionaries,  than  by  her  often-vanquished 
foes ;  and  that  their  visits  to  those  sacred  scenes, 
upon  which  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  church  are  fixed,  should  threaten  consequences 
more  feared  by  the  man  of  God,  than  the  deadly 
epidemic,  the  devastating  tornado,  or  the  wild  on- 
slaught of  savage  hoi'des  !  But,  melancholy  as  the 
fact  may  be,  it  is  a  fact ;  and  often,  when  a  gal- 
lant ship  has  majestically  entered  the  harbour  of  a 
missionary  settlement,  and  cast  her  anchor  there, 
the  devoted  labourer  on  that  distant  shore,  instead 
of  gazing  with  patriotic  delight  upon  the  flag  of  his 
beloved  country,  as  it  floated  in  the  breeze ;  in- 
stead of  rejoicing  at  the  sight  of  British  features 
and  the  sound  of  British  voices,  and  giving  to  each 
stranger,  as  he  sprang  on  shore,  the  warm  and 
welcome  salutation,  would  have  received  these 
visitors  with  scarcely  less  of  apprehension,  had 
they  come  from  a  hostile  land,  and  with  a  murder- 
ous intent.  In  this  case,  the  foe  might,  indeed, 
have  poured  a  broadside  upon  the  shore,  have 
levelled  the  buildings,  destroyed  the  plantations, 
and  driven  the  natives  to  their  hills;  but  worse, 
far  worse  evils  have  followed  the  visit  of  the 
friend.     With  alcohol,  profanity,  and  vice,  he  has 
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laid  waste  the  moral  enclosure ;  and,  after  doing 
his  utmost  to  neutralize  the  labours  of  many  toil- 
some years,  has  abandoned  the  ruin  he  has 
M'rought,  only  to  calumniate  and  curse  the  mis- 
sionary, whose  presence  prevented  him  from  ac- 
complishing more. 

Of  these  evils,  Mr.  Williams  had  been  a  witness 
shortly  before  this  time,  at  Borabora  ;  where  a 
captain,  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  missionary,  conveyed  on  shore  large 
quantities  of  ardent  spirits.  The  result  may  be 
imagined.  In  a  short  time,  the  previously  peace- 
ful and  orderly  settlement  was  transformed  into  a 
scene  of  fearful  contusion,  and  the  pious  portion  of 
the  people,  at  their  wit's  ends,  denounced  and  de- 
plored the  evil,  but  were  unable  to  arrest  it.  hi 
their  extremity,  they  sent  to  entreat  Mr.  Williams 
to  come  to  their  aid — a  request  with  which  he 
promptly  complied — and  his  presence  stayed  the 
plague.  Such  an  occurrence  created  in  his  mind, 
most  reasonably,  some  fears  for  his  own  flock ; 
and,  when  about  to  be  exposed  to  a  similar  tempta- 
tion, he  regarded  them  with  godly  jealousy. 

But  whatever  dread  was  generally  felt  when 
ships  approached  these  shores,  Mr.  Williams  had 
few  reasons  for  regret,  and  many  causes  of  con- 
gi-atulation,  at  the  result  of  the  three  important 
visits  of  this  kind,  which  were  paid  to  llaiatea, 
during  the  years  1829  and  1830.  Partly  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  incessant  vigilance,  partly 
from  the  preventive  arrangement  of  the  chiefs,  and 
the  co-operation  of  a  large  and  influential  bod}'  of 
the  people,  and  partly  from  the  conduct  of  the 
gentlemen  in  command,  the  morals  of  the  natives 
suffered  far  less  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
seamen  than  might  have  been  apprehended ;  while 
the  proceedings  of  their  superiors  tended  to  pro- 
mote, not  impede,  the  success  of  the  missionar}'. 

The  "  Satellite,"  Capt.  Laws,  Avas  the  first  of 
these  arrivals  at  Raiatea  ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Directors,  dated  March  23,  1829,  thus 
describes  the  occasion  of  her  visit,  and  the  conduct 
of  her  commander.  "  Last  j'ear,  a  suspicious  little 
vessel  arrived  here  from  Mew  South  Wales,  and 
the  crew  stated,  that  they  had  been  wrecked  in  73° 
north  ! !  There  were  sixteen  hands  on  board ;  all 
Irishmen.  Not  one  of  them  had  the  appearance  of 
a  sailor.  I  taxed  them  with  being  convicts  from 
the  colony ;  and  I  thought  it  proper  to  apprise  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  of  the  circumstance. 
In  consequence  of  my  communication,  he  has  sent 
the  "  Satellite,'"  sloop  of  Avar,  to  apprehend  the  cul- 
prits. Capt.  Laws  has  shown  us  great  kindness, 
and  has  furnished  us  with  port  regulations,  and 
other  important  documents.  He  kindly  attended 
an  examination  of  our  school,  and  distributed 
handsome  presents  to  teachers  and  children.  He 
has  also  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  my 
exertions  for  the  temporal  benefit  of  the  people." 

Soon  after  the  "  Satellite"  had  sailed,  the  U.  S. 
ship  "  Vincennes,"  Capt.  Finch,  entered  the  har- 
bour. From  both  the  captain  and  the  officers  Mr. 
AVilliams  received  the  most  encouraging  atten- 
tions, which,  Avith  some  other  particulars,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  following  statements  *  of  the  Rev.  C. 
S.  SteAvart,  the  chaplain  : — 

"  We  are  in  the  midst  of  another  varied  and 
*  Visit  to  the  South  Seas. 


beautiful  panorama.  The  ship  lies  Avithin  a  short 
distance  of  the  shore,  which  is  richly  edged  Avith 
groves  and  single  trees,  and  a  fine  undergrowth  of 
the  banana,  sugar  cane,  and  various  shrubbery, 
surrounding  and  overhanging  the  white  cottages 
of  the  inhabitants.  These  stand  thickly,  in  regular 
lines,  along  a  single  street  tAvo  miles  or  more  in 
length. 

"  Our  arrival  attracted  little  attention  ;  not  a 
canoe  came  off,  nor  did  any  collection  of  persons 
on  the  shore,  or  other  appearance,  indicate  the 
childish  excitement  usual  among  uncivilized 
people,  on  such  occasions. 

"  The  landing  is  on  a  substantially  laid  quay  of 
coral,  Avhere  Ave  met  an  intelligent  lad  of  tMclve 
yeai's.  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  the 
missionary  of  the  station.  He  informed  lis  that 
his  father  was  at  the  chapel,  delivering  a  customary 
weekly  lecture;  and,  on  directing  our  walk  up  the 
street,  Ave  met  and  returned  with  him  to  the  mis- 
sion-house, and  Avere  introduced  to  Mrs.  Williams 
and  her  family.  Their  establishment  is  more  neat 
and  rural,  and  more  comfortable  in  its  Avhole 
arrangement,  than  any  Ave  have  before  seen. 

"  The  house  is  large  and  conA'enient,  having 
three  pleasant  rooms  in  front,  opening  by  large 
folding  doors  on  a  veranda  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  and  commands,  across  an 
enclosure  filled  Avith  shrubbery,  fruit,  and  floAvers, 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  ocean.  EA'erything  around 
looked  neat  and  prosperous ;  and  on  taking  a  Avalk 
through  the  village,  Ave  found  the  same  features 
marked,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  the  habita- 
tions and  appearances  of  the  people  eA'erywhere." 

"  September  5,  1829.— To-day  has  been  the  Sab- 
bath on  shore.  The  chapel  here,  like  all  Ave  saAv 
at  the  AvindAvard  group,  is  large,  well-built,  and  a 
noble  edifice  for  such  a  people.  The  number 
assembled  to-day  amounted  to  about  1100;  all 
Avell  and  neatly  clad,  and  exhibiting  in  their  Aviiole 
appearance  and  manner  of  attending  the  service, 
every  characteristic  of  civilization,  respectability, 
and  piety,  found  in  any  common  congregation  in 
the  United  States.  But  for  the  colour  of  the  audi- 
ence, indeed,  it  would  liaA^e  been  difficult  for  any 
one  to  believe  himself  Avorshipping  Avith  those  avIio, 
till  Avithin  a  fcAV  years,  had  been  lost  in  all  the 
gross  vice,  licentiousness,  andAvildness  of  paganism. 
The  sight  was  at  once  delightful  and  affecting. 

"  Captain  Finch  and  a  dozen  of  the  officers  at- 
tended the  chapel  in  the  morning.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  to  take  the  band  ashore,  to  play  a 
few  pieces  of  sacred  music,  at  intervals  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  exercises  began,  as  on  shipboard,  Avith 
the  Portuguese  hymn.  I  Avas  fearful  that  the  no- 
velty might  occasion  some  confusion  ;  but  it  did 
not  in  the  least.  There  was  not  the  slightest  unbe- 
coming excitement;  not  even  among  the  children, 
Avho  took  their  seats  together,  as  they  entered  in 
long  procession  from  the  Sabbath-school. 

'•  It  Avas  the  day  of  communion  ;  and  after  the 
general  congregation  had  been  dismissed,  about 
three  hundred  of  both  sexes,  and  of  a  A'ariety  of 
ages,  Avith  solemnity,  and  seemingly  deep  interest, 
partook  of  the  emblems  of  the  broken  body,  and 
shed  blood  of  Him  avIio  gaA-e  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.  Much  as  the  sincerity  and  piety  of  the 
church  members  in  the  islands  have  been  doubted 
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by  the  calumniators  of  missions,  from  all  I  have 
observed  and  known,  and  from  all  passing  before 
me  on  this  occasion,  I  -was  led  to  the  fervent  prayer, 
that  I  might  myself  at  last,  be  equally  worthy, 
Mith  many  of  these,  of  a  seat  at  the  marriage  sup- 
per of  the  Lamb. 

"  Mr.  Stribling  and  myself  spent  the  evening 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams.  This  we  invariably 
do  ;  and  never  without  being  deeply  impressed  by 
hearing,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  melody 
of  tlie  native  hymn  falling  on  the  ear  in  various 
directions,  from  the  little  cottages  of  the  islanders, 
as  they  engage  in  their  evening  devotions.  Family 
worship,  consisting  of  the  reading  of  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  of  a  hymn,  and  of  prayer,  is  generally 
practised." 

"  September  8th. — At  the  request  of  the  queen, 
the  band  was  sent  on  shore  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  afternoon,  and  a  kind  of  concert  or  oratorio 
given  in  the  chapel.  The  entertainment  seemed 
highly  gratifying  to  all ;  and  as  it  had  been  a  kind 
of  gala  day,  rockets  ancl  fireworks  were  let  off  on 
board  sliipin  the  evening,  a  novelty  to  all  on  shore 
except  the  Taliitians." 

Sucli  conduct  naturally  produced  a  most  favour- 
able impression  upon  the  Raiateans,  and  with  sor- 
I'ow  they  saw  the  "  Vincennes"  unfurl  her  sails,  and 
leave  tlieir  harbour. 

IL  M.  S.  "  Seringapatam,"  commanded  by  the 
Hon.  Captain  Waldegrave,  tlie  last  of  these  arri- 
vals, reached  Raiatea  a  few  days  before  "  The  Mes- 
senger of  Peace"  commenced  her  first  voyage  to  the 
Navigators'  Islands ;  and  tlie  readers  of  the  "  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises,"  will  recollect  that,  during 
her  stay,  the  captain  and  officers  attended  the  an- 
luversary  of  the  missionary  auxiliary,  and  after- 
wards catechized  for  three  hours  several  of  the 
natives  on  the  reasons  of  their  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. On  both  occasions  Mr.  Williams  did  his 
utmost  to  enable  these  gentlemen  to  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  native  mind,  and  to  place 
them  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  character  and 
attainments  of  the  people,  not  from  his  testimony, 
but  from  their  own  observation.  And  the  plan 
adopted  ])roved  successful.  The  remarkalilc  and 
chai'acteristic  conversation,  an  outline  of  which  Mas 
preserved  on  the  spot,  and  i)ul)lislie(l  in  the  "  Nar- 
rative," entirely  removed  the  scepticism  in  which 
it  originated,  and  drew  from  the  visitors  high  but 
well-merited  commendations  of  the  labours  of  the 
missionary.  Nor  Avere  the  favourable  impressions 
produced  by  tiiis  visit,  soon  effaced  from  the  mind 
of  Captain  Waldegrave.  Since  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, that  gentleman  has  reiieatedly  borne  Iiis  tes- 
timony to  tlie  success  antl  value  of  missionary 
exertions.  It  may  also  be  stated  here  tliat  before 
the  portion  of  tlie  "  Missionary  Enterprises"  which 
relates  to  Captain  Waldegrave  was  sent  to  press, 
Mr.  Williams  submitted  the  manuscript  to  his  in- 
spection, unwilling  to  j)ublisli  it  until  liis  confii'uia- 
tion  and  consent  had  been  obtained.  Of  his  visit, 
the  missiiuiary  ever  retained  a  grateful  recollection, 
and  rarely  afterwards  mentioned  his  name  without 
commending  tlie  wisdom,  kindness,  and  dignity, 
with  which  he  acted  on  this  occasion.  Would 
that  all  the  visitors  to  our  missionary  settlements 
had  left  behind  them  a  similar  impression  ! 

The  preceding  notice  of  the  visit  of  the  "  Seringa- 


patam'' has  a  little  anticipated  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  This  event  occurred  in  May,  1830; 
but  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Ellis,  dated  November  27,  1829,  must  be  in- 
serted here,  to  show  what  were  Mr.  Williams's  en- 
gagements and  anticipations,  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  supplies  from  England  to  enable  him  to 
go  forth  on  his  errand  of  mercy  to  other  lands : 

"  Dear  Brother, 

"  Captain  Stavers  of  the  '  Tuscan'  has  just  called 
here  on  his  way  home,  and  I  gladly  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  writing.  I  have  just  been  looking 
over  again  your  file  of  letters.  This  we  frequently 
do,  and  always  with  interest.  I  fear  my  connnu- 
nications  do  not  afford  you  equal  pleasure.  We 
have  not  so  much  information  to  commimicate  as 
you  have.  Your  journeys  are  numerous,  and  your 
society  varied.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  hear  of 
the  lively  interest  which  persons  of  rank  take  in 
our  labours,  and  to  learn  the  favourable  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  reference  to  missionary  enterprises. 
Surely  '  the  set  time  is  come.' 

"  VVe  are  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  you 
for  your  continued  exertions  on  our  behalf,  and 
we  think  of  them  with  pleasure.  I  wrote  some 
time  since  to  Mr.  East,  and  his  congregation,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  the  casks  of  ironmon- 
gery, &c.  Tamatoa  vahiiic  also  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Glover,  and  Tamdtoa  tane  sent  to  thank  her  for 
her  kind  present  of  a  writing  desk.  The  old  king 
has  it,  and  is  veiy  proud  of  it.* 

*  The  followint,'  is  a  translation  of  Tamatoa's  letter  to  Mr;!. 
Glover : — 

"  Df:ir  Krii'ml  Mrs.  (ilover, 

"  May  you  have  liealtli  and  salv.ition  through  Jesos  Clirist 
our  Saviour  !  I  have  received  the  neat  writing-desk  you  sent 
for  me.  My  heart  is  much  pleased  that  you  sent  me  this 
present.  I  am  rejoieinj;  i;reatly,  and  praisiu','  God  lliat  you 
and  oilier  friends  think  of  me;  hut  my  greatest  joy  and 
greatest  cause  for  praise  is  tliat  I  know  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Clirist,  and  the  merits  of  his  death,  for  v.hich  1  am  indeliled 
to  the  compassion  of  the  believers  in  Itritain  ;  throu;.di  their 
prayers  1  am  become  a  human  being,  and  I  now  know  the 
goodness  'of  his  word.  You  know  that  I  was  formerly  a 
heathen  ;  now  I  know  the  blessedness  of  the  gospel  of 
.lesus,  our  common  Lord.  My  dwelling  is  now  comfort- 
able ;  it  is  now  well  with  my  hinil,  it  is  now  well  with 
my  people:  all  tliis  is  from  \\w.  goodness  of  the  gosp(d  of 
.lesus,  which  is  come  to  my  land.  .\U  our  former  evil  cus- 
toms are  totally  abolished.  I  myself  was  formerly  in  Satan's 
hand  ;  1  w.xs  liis  property  ;  I  worshipped  idols,  and  wius  a 
faithful  servant  of  his.  Now  I  am  sei/.e<l  by  .Tesus,  and  am 
.as  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning.  Your  pia\ei-sand 
your  compassion  have  brought  mo  to  a  knowledge  of  the  love 
of  .lesus  Ghrist  our  .Saviour.  I  w.is  formerly  a  heathen,  now 
I  nm  a  brother  to  all  who  lielieve  in  the  Lord  .lesus.  I  was 
formerly  an  idiot  ;  now  my  underslanding  has  returned  unto 
me.  I'o  the  compassion  of  Hritish  Christians  1  am  indebted  ; 
they  prayed,  and  .lesus  heard  tlieir  prayers,  and  tirouglit  a 
missionary  to  my  land,  to  teach  me  and  my  jieople  the  way 
of  salvation.  To  that  am  I  indebted  for  the  respectable  ap- 
pearance of  my  land,  and  even  of  my  own  liody.  Formerly 
I  slejil  like  the  pigs  ;  now  I  sleep  on  a  bedstc.id  like  a 
hum:m  lieing.  Kormerly  I  ate  bad  food,  [alluding  perhaps 
to  their  heaihen  state]  now  1  know  the  sweetness  of  the 
gospel  of  .lesus.  .My  praise  is  great  towards  God,  that  he  has 
revealed  his  great  comp:ission  to  me;  to  your  prayers  and 
kindness  am  I  indebted  for  the  knouled^;e  of  .Tesus  our 
Saviour,  and  his  love  to  us. 

•'  If  you  (Cliristians)  had  not  thought  of  me,  I  should  not 
have  known  the  gospel  of  .lesus,  and  his  conip.assiiui  lo  sin- 
ners. 1  should  have  been  still  ignorant  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  now  I  know  the  preciousuess  of  the  word  and  blood 
of  .lesus. 

"  My  heart  is  wondering  at  tlie  goodness  of  (iod,  in  causing 
the  thought  to  grow  in  the  heart  of  the  Missionary  Society 
lo  show  compassion  to  us  who  were  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
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"  I  liave  been  extrcincly  busy  in  getting  the  U;v- 
rotougan  works  through  tlie  press,  and  1  am 
hapin'  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  succeeded.  I 
liave  forwarded  to  }  ou  a  few  copies  of  eacli,  as 
specimens  of  the  language.  Mr.  Barff  has  exerted 
both  Ids  strength  and  his  skill  iu  effecting  this 
object. 

"  You  are  aware  that  the  Tahaa  station  is  now 
on  my  hands;  but  I  cannot  attend  to  it  so  well  as 
I  could  wish.  I  can  seldom  get  over  above  once 
ill  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The  people  hold  on 
as  well  as  we  can  possibly  expect.  At  Kaiatea,  we 
are  much  as  usual,  but  the  people  do  not  appear  so 
kind,  neither  are  they  so  attentive  as  formerly.-'' 
I  find  great  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  proceed 
with  their  houses,  and  kei'p  up  the  fences.  I  fear 
if  we  leave  them,  they  will  retrograde  fast.  I  have 
rebuilt  our  old  boat,  and  made  a  comfortable 
little  vessel  of  her  of  forty  tons. 

"  We  are  preparing  for  my  long  intended  voyage, 
and  have  accepted  five  or  six  missionaries  from  our 
church  only  :  eleven  or  twelve  offered  themselves. 
Several  of  our  people  grieved  much  that  their 
friends  would  not  give  them  up.  Mr.  Barff  ac- 
companies me. 

"  Mr.  Henryf  has  just  returned  from  the  islands 
we  are  about  to  visit,  and  lias  given  us  great  en- 
couragement to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
Tongatal)u  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  are  making 
great  progress.  A  vast  number  have  embraced 
Christianity,  and  are  exceedingly  diilgent  in  at- 
tending the  schools  and  other  means  of  instruction. 
Their  slates  are  dangling  in  their  hands  go  where 
they  will,  and  books  are  their  constant  companions. 
They  have  heard  that  I  am  coming  down,  and 
have  expressed  a  great  desire  that  we  should  call 
there.     This  we  intend  to  do. 

"  You  will  recollect  having  heard  that  my  old 
boat  has  had  another  drift  from  Earotonga  to  Ton- 
gatabu,  and  that  the  natives  of  Aitutaki  while  down 
there  went  through  the  group,  giving  accounts  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Society 
Islands,  their  own  islands,  and  others,  and  advising 
and  exhorting  the  people  to  embrace  it.  This  has 
had  a  very  good  effect,  and  Captain  Henry  informs 
me  that,  in  many  of  the  islands,  their  first  inquiry 

shadow  of  death.     You  did  sliow  true  kindness  ;  and  now 
we  know  Jesus  and  Iiis  precious  word. 

"Although  your  face  sliould  not  see  my  face,  and  althongli 
my  face  should  not  see  your  face  in  this  world,  may  we  both 
meet  at  tlie  right  hand  of  our  Lord  Jesus  at  the  judgment 
day;  may  we  both  sit  at  tlie  riglit  hand  of  our  Lord,  and 
unite  in  praising  him  there  !  This  is  my  earnest  desire  in 
(iod.  Now  my  sister  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  pray  to 
Jesus  our  Lord  to  give  me  much  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  make 
good  my  evil  heart. 

"I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  Daniel,  Esther,  and  Ruth, 
which  our  minister,  Mr.  Williams,  has  translated  into  the 
language  of  Raiatea  ;  please  to  accept  it  as  a  keepsake  from 
me,  and  also  a  mat. 

"  May  you  have  liealth  and  salvation,  my  sister  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  may  the  Lord  reward  you  with  health 
and  salvation . 

"  Tamatoa,  King  of  Raiatea." 

*  In  a  letter  to  his  family  of  the  same  date,  Mr.  Williams 
thus  refers  to  this  subject :— "  We  have  not  been  so  kindly 
treated  of  late  by  the  natives,  having  had  to  purchase  every'- 
thing  ;  but  yesterday,  of  their  own  accord,  thev  convened  a 
meeting,  at  which  1  understand  they  acknowledged  how 
wrong  they  had  been  in  allow  ing  us  to  pay  for  everything, 
and  this  morning  they  have  begim  to  supply  as  as  before." 

t  J<oii  of  the  missionary  of  that  name. 


is,  '  Have  yon  Orumaliias  for  us  'i  '  In  three  islands 
they  are  exceedingly  anxious,  and  in  one  a  chapel 
has  bcL'n  actually  erected  by  a  chief,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Henry  on  his  return  voyage,  and  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Barff"  for  missionaries.  Mr.  Barff' 
assured  him  that  we  were  coming  down  to  his  island, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  appears 
that  all  he  knows  concerning  the  chapel  he  has 
built  and  plastered  is,  that  it  is  a  house  for  the  true 
God,  and  that,  when  the  teachers  come,  he  will 
learn  how  to  worship  him.  This  will  appear  to 
you  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  natives,  as 
singularly  propitious.  I  regard  it  as  a  decided  in- 
terposition of  Providence  in  preparing  our  way. 
The  people,  however,  are  desperately  savage,  and 
remarkably  treacherous.  We  shall  require  all  ima- 
ginable prudence  and  precaution  ;  and,  having  done 
our  utmost  to  protect  ourselves,  we  must  then  trnst 
to  Him  for  deliverance,  in  whose  cause  we  jeopard 
our  lives.  Mr.  Henry  had  a  boat's  crew  massacred 
with  singular  brutality.  Two  indeed  escaped  much 
wounded,  but  the  rest  were  either  killed  ou  the 
spot,  or  died  afterwards.  In  another  instance,  they 
were  purchasing  turtle  shell ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  that  all  the  property  they  had  brought  was  ex- 
pended, they  let  fly  a  volley  of  poisoned  arrows  at 
the  crew.  Providentially  no  one  was  struck.  Their 
canoes  are  of  the  swiftest  class.  They  carry  two 
and  even  three  hundred  warriors,  stand  as  high  out 
of  the  water  as  a  vessel  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons, 
and  are  as  long  or  longer.  It  is  my  intention  to 
have  boarding  nettings  and  other  means  of  defence. 

"  Another  interesting  illustration  of  an  overruling 
Providence  has  recently  occurred.  You  may  have 
heard  that,  when  we  were  at  Rarotonga,  I  sent  a 
small  boat  to  Aitutaki,  to  fetch  my  large  one,  which 
I  supposed  to  be  there,  not  knowing,  at  the  time, 
that  she  had  drifted  away  to  Tongatabu.  The  boat 
arrived  safe  at  Aitutaki,  and  when  Mataitai  va/iine, 
the  wife  of  the  native  teacher  in  that  island,  heard 
that  Mrs.  Williams  was  at  Rarotonga,  she  deter- 
mined to  come  ^up  and  see  her.  Accordingly  she 
set  off"  in  a  large  boat,  built  at  Aitutaki,  with  about 
thirty  persons  on  board,  in  company  with  my  small 
boat,  but,  instead  of  reaching  Rarotonga,  they  were 
drifted  out  of  their  course,  and  were  supposed  to 
have  been  lost.  But  this  day,  I  have  heard  that 
my  man  is  on  board  an  i\merican whaler,  and  that 
Mataitai  and  her  party  had  reached  some  savage 
island  to  the  westward,  and  are  now  diligently  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  people.  I  shall  endeavour 
by  all  possible  means  to  find  them,  and  sincerely 
hope  I  shall  succeed. 

"  A  singular  sect  has  sprung  up  in  some  of  the 
islands.  They  are  called  liarulatran.  They  are 
making  a  culled  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  are  most  numerous  at  Tahiti.  There  are 
some  at  Huahine  and  Maupiti,  but  none,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  at  Borabora.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Williams  has  been  very  unwell  for  some  time  past, 
and,  unless  her  health  is  improved  on  my  return, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  remove  for  a  season.  Your 
last  letter  inspired  the  hope  of  seeing  you  here  at 
the  end  of  1829,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1830.  Al- 
though you  are  so  usefully  employed  at  home,  we 
sincerely  desire  to  have  you  with  ns  again. 
"  I  remain,  &c. 

"  J.  Williams." 
G  2 
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LETTER  TO  MRS.  KUCK.— RETURN  OF  "  THE  MESSENGER  OF  PEACE.' 


A  few  days  after  writing  the  above  letter,  Mr. 
Williams,  in  company  with  Mrs.  W.,  and  their  two 
SODS,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barff  and  their  family,  went 
to  Tahiti.  The  principal  object  of  this  visit  was  to 
convey  the  children  to  the  school.  From  this 
island  he  thus  wrote  to  his  sister  Mrs.  Kuck : — 

'•  Taldti,  Janiiarij  30.  18.30. 
"  My  dear  Sister, 

"  You  will  be  concerned  to  hear  that  my  dear 
Mary  is  still  very  unwell.  We  came  here  shortly 
after  writing  our  last  letter  to  you,  after  a  voyage 
of  five  days,  during  which  we  had  the  charming 
variety  of  dead  calms,  light  breezes,  and  a  heavy 
gale.  We  have  now  been  at  Tahiti  nearly  a  montli, 
visiting  our  brethren  at  their  different  stations,  by 
all  of  -whom  we  have  been  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  I  think  we  have  now  seen  all  our  friends 
in  this  island,  except  Mr.  Darling,  to  whose  house 
we  shall  go  after  the  Sabbath  to  spend  three  or 
four  days.  We  shall  then  cross  over  to  Eimeo,  to 
visit  Mr.  Orsmond,  who  is  about  to  join  us  again 
in  the  leeward  islands.  From  his  house,  we  shall 
go  to  Mr.  Simps(m's,  who  also  resides  at  Eimeo. 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Pritchard,  you  may  recollect, 
came  out  nearly  at  the  same  time.  They  are  inti- 
mate friends,  and  excellent  missionaries.  Mrs. 
Simpson  is  anxious  that  Mary  shall  stay  with  her, 
while  Mr.  Barif  and  myself  are  absent  on  our  in- 
tended voyage.  As  Mr.  Piatt  is  expected  back  with 
"  The  Messenger  of  Peace"  in  a  week  or  two,  we 
hope,  should  nothing  unforeseen  prevent,  to  depart 
in  little  more  than  a  month.  We  have  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  teachers  ready. 

"  We  have  heard  that  a  vessel  has  been  wrecked 
in  Algoa  Bay,  having  on  board  large  quantities  of 
missionary  goods.  Happily,  we  are  not  in  want 
of  many  things,  except  saddles — one  gentleman's 
and  one  lady's,  which  you  will  oblige  us  by  send- 
ing as  soon  as  possible.  If  collars  are  worn,  not 
dog  collars,  but  collars  for  ladies,  you  are  requested 
to  send  two  or  three,  or  any  thing  else  to  wear 
about  the  neck,  provided  it  he  in  fasliion,  even 
should  this  be  the  case  with  soldier's  belts,  or  horse 
collars.  I  have  had  the  great  misfortune  to  fall 
headlong  into  the  sea,  sprawling  like  a  great  crab, 
and  by  so  doing,  I  have  spoiled  the  excellent  watch 
which  Mr.  Kuck  sent  to  me.  However,  a  carpenter 
living  at  Tahaa,  and  myself,  will  be  able  to  repair 
it  between  us. 

"  Believe,  me,  &c., 

"  J.  Williams." 

Mr.  Williams  returned  to  Raiatea  early  in  Febru- 
ary, and  shortly  afterwards  the  Society  Islands 
were  visited  by  a  fearful  hurricane,  which  uprooted 
large  numbers  of  the  trees,  destroyed  several  houses, 
and  carried  away  a  portion  of  their  noble  chapel. 
But  he  was  never  more  himself  than  when  circum- 
stances demanded  an  unusual  amount  of  skill  and 
labour ;  and  under  his  superintendance,  the  people 
soon  repaired  their  sanctuary,  and  rebuilt  their 
fallen  habitations. 

While  thus  employed,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1830,"  The  Messenger  of  Peace"  was  descried  in  tfie 
distance  making  towards  the  island  ;  and  in  the 
evening,  she  anchored  within  tiie  reef:  having, 
since  her  expedition  to  the  Marcjuesas,  completed  a 
highly  gratifying  visit  to  the  Ilervey  Islands.     On 


the  following  day,  the  people  assembled  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Piatt  a  narrative  of  her  voyage,  which 
they  received  with  numy  demonstrations  of  glad- 
ness :  for  at  several  of  the  stations  at  which  he  had 
called,  native  teachers  from  Raiatea  were  usefully 
labouring.  But  no  one  of  the  audience  was  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  details  supplied  by  his  es- 
teemed fellow  labourer,  as  Mr.  Williams.  To  him 
every  island  of  the  Hervey  group  was  well  known  ; 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  he  cherished 
an  ardent  solicitude.  And  the  glad  tidings  thus 
brought  were  as  opportune  as  they  Avere  cheering, 
and  formed  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  new 
and  more  adventurous  expedition  which  he  had 
so  long  planned,  and  the  period  for  accomplishing 
which  had  now  arrived.  This  important  move- 
ment of  his  eventful  life  will  be  described  in  the 
succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
I  ROM  MR.  Williams's  first,  until  uis  second 

VOYAGE  TO  SAMOA. 

Termination  of  Mr.  Williams's  sctlli'il  resiJence  at  Raiatea — 
Feelinfjs  with  which  lie  anticipattd  his  voyaj^e  to  the  AVest 
—  Departure — Mr.  Williams  at  Mangaia,  Atiii,  Karotonjia, 
anil  .\itataki — Inlluenee  of  these  visits  upon  his  mind- 
Arrives  at  Savage  Island — Unsuccessful  attempt,  and  ques- 
tion.ible  expedient — Important  events  at  Tongatabu — Pro- 
ceeds to  Lefuga  —  Reaches  Savaii — First  impressions  — 
Favourable  moment  of  his  arrival — -Interconrso  witli  tlie 
natives — Welcome  at  Sapapalii  —  Hescued  from  death — 
Landing  and  reception — Characteristics  of  the  Samoans — 
Native  portraits — Their  religious  peculiarities — .\uspicious 
settlement  of  the  teachers — Use  made  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
the  influence  of  the  chiefs — His  estimate  of  this  visit — His 
views  of  a  particular  Providence — These  confirmed  by  the 
events  of  this  voyage — Kellections — Returns  to  Uarotonga — 
Happy  transformation — Welcome  to  Raiatea — Illness  of 
Mrs.  Williams,  and  prospect  of  returning  to  England — 
Protest  of  the  people  —  Returning  health,  and  renewed 
labours — Severe  tri.al  at  Raiatea— Dispute  with  Tahaa — 
Preparations  for  war — Deatli  of  Tamatoa^Part  taken  by 
Mr.  \\illiams — Attempted  a.ssassination— Hostilities  sus- 
pended— Anxiety  at  tlie  prospect  of  leaving — Revisits  Ra- 
rotonga — The  scenery  which  most  delighted  him — Visit  to 
the  surrounding  isles — Severe  afflictions— Sympatliy  of  the 
natives— Important  occupations — Voyage  to  Tahiti — Dis- 
tressing scene  at  Raiatea— Conveys  food  to  Rarotonga — 
Domestic  circumstances,  and  cheering  anticipations. 

Raiatea — to  the  shores  of  which  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  have  been  so  frequently  directed,  and  amidst 
whose  smiling  scenes  of  social  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity, the  retleeting  Christian  will  not  have  lin- 
gered in  vain,  must,  from  this  time,  cease  to  fill 
the  central  position  in  Mr.  Williams's  history. 
For  more  than  eleven  years,  deducting  the  periods 
passed  at  Sydney  and  Rarotonga,  this  favouted 
and  fruitful  isle  had  been  cheered  with  his  pre- 
sence, and  blessed  by  his  labours.  But,  hencefor- 
ward, we  are  to  follow  liim  into  other  and  -wider 
fields  of  exertion ;  for,  although  he  returned  to 
liaiatea,  he  did  so  rather  as  a  visitor  than  as  a  re- 
sident. At  this  point,  his  stated  superintendence 
ceased.  And  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that 
it  did  not  terminate  earlier.  Had  not  the  Great 
Head  of  the  church  frustrated  the  designs  of  his 
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servant,  and  hedged  up  his  way,  he  ■would  un- 
doubtedly have  engaged  in  his  Missionary  Enter- 
prises, ere  the  experiment  so  auspiciously  coni- 
nieneed  at  Kaiatea,  could  have  been  conducted  to 
such  a  successful  issue ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  fruit 
■\vliich  his  care  and  toil  had  brought  to  maturity, 
■would  have  fallen  unripe  to  the  ground.  13ut, 
happily,  he  laboured  there  long  enough  to  demon- 
strate, by  the  most  conclusive  evidences,  the 
leading  objects,  the  essential  features,  and  the  in- 
calculable value  of  (^hristiau  missions ;  and  it  is 
ditficult  to  conceive  that  a  candid  mind  could  con- 
sider the  history  of  this  island,  without  admitting 
their  importance  and  obligation.  What  proofs  are 
tliere  here  of  the  sanction,  presence,  and  po^wer  of 
God !  What  a  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  the 
faithful  steward,  and  the  devoted  labourer  !  What 
encouraging  evidence  that  the  Gospel  has  lost  none 
of  that  efficacy  to  elevate,  sanctify,  and  save  the 
world,  which  was  exerted  in  its  earliest  and  widest 
triumphs !  How  amply  does  the  case  of  Raiatea 
illustrate  the  excellency  of  this  divinely  appointed 
means,  and  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 
woes  of  our  fallen  nature  !  Here  we  may  see  its 
influence,  not  merely  upon  individuals,  but  upon  a 
community.  By  this  single  experiment,  even  had 
it  stood  alone,  we  might  have  been  satisfied  that 
the  Gospel  was  a  social,  no  less  than  a  personal 
blessing.  Here  we  see  that  the  missionary  is  the 
true  philanthropist,  and  Christianity  the  best 
civilizer. 

But  these  truths  will  receive  further  confirma- 
tion in  the  following  pages ;  and,  as  we  trace  the 
course  of  the  adventurous  missionary  through  new 
scenes  of  self-den j" in g  and  successful  toil,  we  shall 
again  be  constrained  "  to  glorify  God  in  him." 
We  have  repeatedly  seen  with  what  feelings  he 
had  contemplated  the  voyage  for  which  he  was 
now  prepared.  Through  years  of  disappointment 
and  depression,  far  more  than  suflicient  to  sicken 
the  heart  and  subdue  the  energy  of  ordinary  men, 
he  had  clung  to  his  fondly-cherished  scheme,  with 
an  unrelaxing  tenacity  of  purpose  which  strikingly 
indicated  its  sacred  origin.  Ordinary  causes  will 
not  account  for  such  constancy.  However  power- 
fully some  minds  might  have  been  captivated  by 
the  prospect  of  a  voyage  amongst  the  emerald  isles 
of  the  Pacific,  by  the  desire  of  intercourse  with 
their  rude  inhabitants,  or  by  the  expectation  of 
either  adding  to  the  library  a  description  of  their 
persons,  their  customs,  and  their  abodes,  or  to  the 
cabinet  the  plants,  shells,  and  corals  which  strew 
their  shores,  Mr.  Williams  did  not  belong  to  this 
class.  And  willing  as  he  ever  was,  to  enrich  the 
store  of  general  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  facts 
and  specimens  which  might  gratify  the  curious,  or 
assist  the  scientific,  his  main  design  ■was  immeasu- 
rably superior.  It  was  as  an  ambassador  of  mercy, 
"  to  show  unto  men  the  way  of  salvation,"  that  he 
launched  forth  on  these  distant  voyages.  All  his 
intei'est  centred  in  the  soul,  and  in  that  everlasting 
Gospel  which  I'evealed  its  destiny,  its  danger,  and 
its  deliverance.  To  enlighten,  to  rescue,  to  bless 
those  who  were  "  ready  to  perish,"  constituted  the 
exciting  causes  of  his  enthusiasm ;  and  the  ardent 
desire,  not  of  seeing,  but  of  saving  men,  and  that 
alone,  drew  him  from  Raiatea,  as  it  had  previously 
drawn  him  from  his  native  land.     Anything  less 


firm  than  Christian  principle,  and  less  fervent 
than  Cliristian  love  and  zeal,  would  long  ere  this 
have  yielded  to  discouragement. 

And  the  time  had  now  come  when  his  devoted- 
ness  was  to  receive  its  due  reward.  "  The  Mes- 
senger of  Peace"  was  speedily  equipped;  and  al- 
though the  supplies  from  England  had  not  arrived, 
Mr.  Williams  was  so  weary  of  delay,  and  so  con- 
fident of  success,  that  he  resolved  no  longer  to 
postpone  his  important  enterprise,  for  which  ser- 
vice several  pious  natives  had  been  solemnly  set 
apart,  and  in  which  his  beloved  and  devoted  bro- 
ther, Mr.  BarfF,  had  gladly  consented  to  accompany 
him — a  companionship  ■which  not  only  cheered 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Williams,  but  tended  very  mate- 
rially to  promote  the  great  object  of  the  expedition. 
And  it  must  be  to  that  truly  amiable  man  and 
most  faithful  missionary  no  small  consolation, 
that  he  contributed  his  full  share  to  the  success  of 
this  important  cntei'prise.  The  preparations  being 
completed,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1830,  they  weighed 
anchor,  "  and  with  excited  feelings,"  writes  Mr. 
Williams,  "  we  cleared  the  harbour."  What  those 
"  excited  feelings  "  must  have  been  may  be  readily 
imagined,  when  we  consider  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment and  previous  liistory. 

Had  no  narrative  of  this  voyage  appeared,  it 
Avould  have  been  requisite  and  interesting  to  trace 
upon  these  pages,  with  some  particularity,  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  missionary's  course,  and  to 
linger  with  him  on  those  once  savage,  but  now 
happy  shores,  to  which  he  conveyed  the  light  and 
treasure  of  the  Gospel.  But  this  would  require  the 
frequent  repetition  of  facts  with  which  the  readers 
of  the  "  Missionary  Enterprises "  are  familiar ; 
and,  therefore,  all  that  will  be  attempted  here  is 
merely  to  sketch  such  an  outline  as  may  preserve 
unbroken  the  thread  of  his  history,  and  to  inter- 
weave with  it  those  unpublished  portions  of  his 
journal  and  correspondence,  Avhich  best  develope 
the  motives  which  actuated,  and  the  results  which 
crowned  his  labours. 

As  but  a  slight  divergence  from  the  direct  course 
to  Samoa  would  enable  him  to  visit  the  out-sta- 
tions, "  The  Messenger  of  Peace,"  in  the  first  place, 
steered  for  Mangaia.  From  this  island,  the  brethren 
intended  to  take  with  them  a  native  teacher  and 
his  wife,  whom  Mr.  Piatt  had  placed  there  a  short 
time  previously.  But  soon  after  reaching  this  sta- 
tion, they  were  compelled,  by  the  improvement 
and  importunity  of  the  natives,  to  relinquish  this 
design.  Indeed,  the  scene  which  gladdened  them 
on  lauding,  was  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
great  usefulness  of  Faaruea  and  his  devoted  partner ; 
but  the  value  of  their  labours  became  still  more 
manifest  after  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and 
when  contrasting  their  present  appearance  and 
behaviour  with  tiieir  previous  degradation  and 
violence.  The  few  days  during  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams continued  at  Mangaia,  were  profitably  spent ; 
but  the  most  useful  part  of  his  occupations  was  the 
intercourse  he  had  with  the  heathen  party,  then 
powerful  in  the  island,  which  softened  their  asperity 
towards  their  Christian  brethren,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  entire  subversion  of  idolatry  through- 
out the  island,  which  followed  soon  after.  At  the 
same  time,  stimulated  by  the  eloquent  representa- 
tions and  entreaties  of  the   wife  of  Faaruea,  he 
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succeeded  iu  ohtainiiig  for  the  native  females  a 
liberation  from  the  servile  work  to  Avliich,  during 
"  the  reigu  of  dark  hearts,"  they  had  been  doomed 
by  their  lordly  oppressors. 

At  Atui,  the  island  next  visited,  a  delightful  re- 
ception awaited  them.  Here  they  beheld  a  scene 
the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous.  Tiie  teachers 
were  happy ;  the  people  united ;  good  order  and 
civilizatiou  prevalent,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord 
advancing.  They  had,  some  time  before,  erected 
a  new  chapel,  which  had  been  opened  for  public 
worship  by  Mr.  Piatt ;  but  so  delighted  had  these 
simple-hearted  islanders  been  with  the  services  on 
that  occasion,  and  so  anxious  were  they  for  the 
renewal  of  the  pleasure,  that  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Bartf  were  induced  by  their  importunity  to  "  re- 
open "  the  place,  although  it  had  never  been  closed. 
As  the  chiefs  of  Mitiaro  and  Mauke  were  then 
staying  at  Atui,  having  come  there  to  honour  by 
their  presence  the  marriage  of  Komatane,  the 
brethren  had  no  rest  either  by  night  or  by  day. 
Tiie  people  and  their  visitors  were  determined  to 
derive  from  them  as  much  knowledge  as  they 
could ;  and,  when  their  questions  were  exhausted, 
they  compelled  them  to  sing. 

Nothing  of  peculiar  interest  occurred  during 
their  visits  to  Mitiaro  and  Mauke;  but  a  scene  of 
deep  affliction  presented  itself  on  their  arrival  at 
IJarotonga,  where  a  fearful  disease,  then  at  its 
height,  was  spreading  death  and  desolation  through 
that  once  smiling  land.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
left  without  an  inhabitant,  all  their  former  inmates 
having  gone  to  the  grave ;  and  wherever  Mr.  Wil- 
liams directed  his  steps,  he  was  saluted  either  with 
the  sounds  of  lamentation,  or  by  "  walking  skele- 
tons," who,  having  heard  of  his  approach,  strained 
their  little  strength,  and  crawled  to  the  pathway, 
that  they  might  once  more  see  his  face  and  seize 
his  hand.  Yet,  amidst  this  dark  and  dreary  spec- 
tacle, he  was  cheered  by  the  appeai-ance  of  many 
incipient*  evidences  of  that  spiritual  prosperity 
which  Karotonga  Avas  so  soon  to  enjoy. 

The  stay  of  the  voyagers  at  Karotonga  was  short. 
Reluctant  as  they  were  to  leave  their  friends  and 
their  flock  in  the  depths  of  affliction,  duty  de- 
manded it.  They,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Aitutaki, 
intending  to  add  two  others  who  had  been  left  by 
Mr.  Piatt  at  that  island,  to  the  band  of  native 
teachers  destined  for  Samoa.  But  this  object  could 
not  be  accomplished.  As  at  Mangaia,  so  here,  the 
natives  had  formed  so  stnmg  an  attaclinient  to 
their  missioiuiries,  and  had  become  so  sensible  of 
the  value  of  their  labours,  that  they  entreated,  with 
the  most  passionate  earnestness,  that  they  might 
not  be  removed.  For  a  time  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Barff  persisted  in  their  purpose ;  but  their  firmness 
at  length  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  people. 
To  supply  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  teachers  here,  and  at  Mangaia,  two 
missionary  assistants  were  selected  from  the  church 
at  Aitutaki,  and  set  apart  for  this  service.  In  re- 
fereiu'c  to  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Williams  justly 
remarked  to  the  Directors,  that  "  wliile  wc  are 
anxious  to  extend  our  labours,  we  think  the  ori- 
ginal stations  demand  our  first  care,  and  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  widen  our  field  at  tlie  expense  of 
those  spots  M'hich  are  already  brought  under  culti- 
vation."   During  their  short  sojourn  at  this  island, 


Mr.  Williams  did  his  utmost  to  encourage  the 
teachers  and  instruct  the  people,  his  intercourse 
with  whom  led  him  to  form  a  high  estimate  of  the 
diligence  of  all  classes.  And  there  Mas  one  cir- 
cumstance which  afi'orded  him  peculiar  pleasure ; 
for  he  here  beheld  the  successful  imitation,  not  only 
of  his  own  laliours,  but  also  of  the  methods  of 
Mrs.  \\'illiams,  whose  useful  plans  of  instructing 
the  females,  and  forming  the  aged  women  iuto  a 
separate  class,  were  producing  fruits  amongst  the 
mothers  and  daughters  of  Aitutaki,  similar  to  those 
which  were  seen  at  Kaiatea ;  and  he  experienced 
greater  delight  in  communicating  this  intelligence 
to  his  beloved  partner  than  in  referring  to  the  evi- 
dences of  his  own  efficiency.  Nor  was  he  less  sur- 
prised than  gratified  when  the  native  treasurer  of 
their  Missionary  Auxiliary  placed  in  his  hands  the 
sum  of  10.3/.  in  "money  purchased,"  by  his  own 
suggestion  at  a  former  visit,  witli  the  pigs  and  pro- 
duce which  they  had  subscribed  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel. 

Greatly  cheered  by  such  evidences  of  God's  ap- 
proval, admiring  the  wonders  which  his  hand  had 
M'rought  in  making  these  "  gentiles  obedient  in 
word  and  deed ;"  and  followed  by  tlieir  warmest 
benedictions,  the  missionaries  steered  from  hence 
to  Savage  Island.  Here,  however,  a  very  different 
reception  awaited  them.  Destitute  of  means  and 
motives  for  improving  their  condition ;  secluded 
from  intercourse  with  beings  more  enlightened 
than  themselves ;  and  influenced  solely  by  the  sup- 
posed interests  or  desired  enjoyments  of  the  passing 
hour,  the  inhabitants  of  this  spot  showed,  not  only 
what  the  heathen  are,  but  what  they  have  been 
through  ages  past,  and  must  remain  for  ages  to 
come,  unless  some  active  regenerating  principle  is 
introduced  into  their  midst,  and  their  minds  are 
enlightened,  and  acted  upon  by  truths,  which  lie 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  that  narrow  circle  around 
which  with  unvarying  uniformity  their  thoughts 
revolve.  Hence  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Williams's 
visit,  they  presented  the  same  aspect  as  their  wild 
•and  ferocious  ancestors  when  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook,  who  was  so  impressed  with  their  savage 
mien,  that  he  affixed  to  their  island  the  descriptive 
epithet  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  a  native  could 
be  enticed  on  board  ;  and  appearances  were  not 
such  as  to  induce  Mr.  Williams  to  venture  on  shore. 
Though  a  stranger  to  pusillanimity,  his  courage 
was  always  teniiiered  with  caution.  lie  shunned 
the  jioint  of  danger  for  the  same  reasons  which  led 
him  to  the  post  of  duty  ;  and  he  knew  the  character 
of  the  people  too  well  to  trust  liimself  within  their 
power,  where  the  gospel  was  unknown,  without 
clear  evidence  of  their  pacific  disposition.  The 
fatal  landing  at  Erromanga  may  appear  an  excep- 
tion ;  but  even  this,  when  carefully  considered,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  no  deviation  from  his  usual 
course  of  prudent  forctlionght. 

On  the  day  after  their  arrival  off'  this  island,  the 
two  natives  of  Aitutaki  effected  a  landing  ;  but 
soon  after  they  were  happy  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 
from  this  abode  of  ferocious  men.  Still  intent 
upon  their  object,  and  convinced  that  closer  inter- 
course would  w  in  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  an 
expedient  was  adojjted  which,  however  benevolent 
in   its  design,  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  justification, 
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and  led  to  no  useful  result.  "  Seeing  no  other -way 
ot'eoiunieneing  the  work,"  Mr.  Williams  writes  at 
the  termination  of  the  vo}  age, "  we  resolved  to  entice 
two  natives  on  hoard,  and  having  taught  them 
some  things  and  treated  them  kindly,  to  earry  them 
back  with  a  good  report  to  their  own  people.  They 
arc  now  vith  us  at  IJaiatea,  and  arc  shortly  going 
hack  with  presents  from  ourselves  and  people. 
They  are  much  tamed  in  their  manners.  One  of 
them  is  learning  to  read  ;  but  the  other,  who  is  a 
king's  ton,  considers  himself  sacred.  Perhaps  we 
mav  send  a  single  man  with  them  ;  but  they  think 
his  life  will  be  in  danger,  not  from  their  party,  but 
from  others  with  whom  their  wars  are  incessant. 
I  fear  we  shall  tind  difficulty  in  commencing  a 
mission  at  this  island."  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  was  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Williams,  although  unreflectingly,  did  evil  that 
good  might  come,  and  the  issue  was  not  such  as  to 
induce  him  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

From  Savage  Island  "'  The  Messenger  of  Peace  " 
proceeded  to  Tongatabu ;  and  while  here,  two 
events  occurred  which  materially  afl'ected  Mr. 
Williams's  subsequent  proceedings.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  unexpected  meeting  with  Fauea,  a 
Samoan  chief,  who  accompanied  the  missionaries 
to  his  own  island,  and  proved  an  invaluable  auxi- 
liary to  them  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
tlie  whole  group.  But  this  was  not  the  only  im- 
portant consequence  of  Mr.  AVilliams's  visit  to  the 
Friendly  Islands.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
from  the  first,  he  had  determined  to  convey  teachers 
both  to  the  Navigators'  and  the  New  Hebrides ; 
and  with  this  purpose  he  commenced  the  voyage. 
But  while  at  Tongatabu,  Mr.  Samuel  Henry,  whom 
hapjiily  he  met  there,  convinced  him  that  he  could 
not  safely  proceed  further  westward  than  Samoa, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hebrides  (under 
which  description,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  he 
specially  referred  to  the  people  of  Erromanga)  were 
then  exceedingly  exasperated  against  Europeans. 
This  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  design — a  re- 
markable circumstance,  when  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  his  subsequent  history  and  tragical 
end.  What  might  have  been  the  result  had  he 
prosecuted  his  original  plan,  none  of  course  can 
divine ;  but  when  v;e  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  injuries,  the  most  wanton  and  wicked,  had  just 
before  been  inflicted  upon  the  Erromangans  by- 
British  and  American  visitors,  which  had  almost 
goaded  them  to  madness,  and,  on  the  other,  how 
calculated  was  the  kindness  of  the  Samoans,  from 
whose  group  he  would  have  sailed  direct  to  their 
shores,  to  lull  all  suspicion,  strengthen  his  con- 
fidence, and  thus  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  .it 
cannot  he  deemed  an  improbable  conjecture  that, 
but  for  the  intelligence  received  from  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Williams  would  have  then  placed  himself 
within  the  power  of  the  very  people  who,  when  at 
length  he  carried  his  benevolent  project  into  eft'ect, 
and  in  retaliation  for  wrongs  perpetrated  so  long 
before,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  his  innocent 
head.  In  this  way  the  latter  and  most  useful  years 
of  his  life  might  have  been  cut  off,  and  much  of 
that  valuable  influence,  which  his  now  venerated 
name  and  well-known  history  are  destined  to  exert 
in  favour  of  the  noblest  objects  of  human  pursuit, 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  church  and  the  world. 


During  their  stay  at  Tongatabu  the  brethren 
were  introduced  to  a  chief  from  the  Fijis,  then 
about  to  return  to  that  group,  who  entreated  that 
the  two  teachers  destined  for  Ids  people  might  accom- 
pany him  ;  and  as  Cajitain  Law  lor  and  ftlr.  Henry 
generously  offered  to  convey  them,  the  request  w  as 
ccmiplied  with.  "  And,"  writes  Mr.  Williams  from 
Raiatca,  "  I  have  just  seen  Captain  I>awlor,  who 
informs  nie  tliat  the  teachers  were  very  kindly  re- 
ceived, but  that  the  king  would  not  embrace 
Christianity  until  he  had  called  together  and  con- 
sulted the  chiefs  of  the  different  islands.  I  also 
learneil  from  Captain  L.  that  the  people  are  engaged 
in  erecting  an  immense  niarae,  which  has  thrice 
given  way.  This  they  now  attribute  to  the  superior 
power  of  the  new  God." 

Mr.  Williams  continued  at  the  Friendly  Islands 
a  fortnight  in  the  most  fraternal  intercourse  with 
Messrs.  Turner  and  Cross,  and  manifesting  that 
real  "  catholic  Christianity,"  for  which  he  was  ever 
distinguished.  On  the  present  occasion  this  was 
shown,  not  merely  in  the  reciprocation  of  fraternal 
sentiments  and  friendly  offices  with  the  devoted 
agents  of  a  sister  society,  nor  in  the  unfeigned  joy 
with  Avhich  he  surveyed  the  pleasing  scene  of  their 
successful  labour,  but  still  more  in  the  readiness 
with  which  he  relinquished  to  them  the  charge  of 
the  Friendly  and  Fiji  groups,  although  a  mission 
had  been  commenced  at  the  former,  and  projected 
for  the  latter,  some  time  before  their  arrival. 
Messrs.  Turner  and  Cross,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  in  the  same  excellent  spirit,  cordially 
concurred  in  the  proposal  that  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  should  supply  teachers  to  the 
Samoans.  But  kindly  feelings  were  not  confined  to 
the  missionaries.  The  people  generally  shared  in 
them,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other,  and  even 
with  their  instructors,  in  demonstrations  of  regard 
to  these  visitors.  Tupou,  the  king,  was  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  for  his  liberality.  Not  only 
did  he  hospitably  entertain  all  the  native  teachers 
during  their  stay,  but  loaded  them  with  presents 
on  their  departure.  How  interesting  to  mark  these 
various  effects  of  the  same  benign  religion  !  Here 
were  the  love  of  the  brethren,  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers, and  friendship  to  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
beautifully  blended,  like  the  buds,  the  blossoms, 
and  the  fruit  in  different  stages  of  its  growth,  from 
its  first  formation  to  its  full  maturity,  which,  in 
that  genial  clime,  might  be  frequently  seen  cluster- 
ing upon  the  same  luxuriant  boughs. 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cross,  the  voy- 
agers proceeded  to  Lefuga,  another  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society ;  but  twice  they  had  to  thread 
their  course  through  an  intricate  and  dangerous 
navigation,  where  sandbanks,  reefs,  sunken  rocks, 
and  small  islands  threatened  their  destruction  almost 
every  moment,  and  kept  them  from  their  destina- 
tion two  days.  But  the  warm  welcome  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  missionary,  soou  made  them  forget 
the  perils  of  the  way.  While  at  Lefuga,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams met  with  Finau,  the  fierce  and  untractable 
chief  of  the  Vavau  Islands;  but  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  revoke  a  decree  which  he  had  promul- 
gated, that  no  one  of  his  subjects  should,  on  pain 
of  death,  embrace  the  gospel.  They,  therefore, 
abandoned  their  design,  which  was  done  the  more 
readily,  as  Mr.  Thomas  engaged  to  seize  the  earliest 
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oppoi-tunity  of  introducing  Christianity  into  the 
territory  of  this  inveterate  heathen — an  object  which 
he  expected  to  accomplish  by  the  agency  of  several 
pious  natives  who  had  expatriated  themselves ;  and 
having  literally  "  left  houses  and  land,  wife  and 
children,  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's,"  were 
cheerfully  enduring  exile  and  privations  at  Lefuga, 
that  they  might  there  serve  God,  and  learn  his 
word.  Mr.  Williams's  stay  at  this  island  was  short, 
but  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  form  a  sincere 
frieudshij)  with  another  faithful  servant  of  the  same 
Master,  of  whom  he  thus  writes  to  the  Directors  : — 
"  We  were  delighted  to  observe  the  pleasing  pros- 
pects that  were  opening  before  Mr.  Thomas.  He 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  appear  to  be  much  engaged  iu 
their  work ;  indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  all  the 
missionaries.  We  were  as  affectionately  received 
by  them,  and  as  much  at  home  in  their  company, 
as  with  our  immediate  brethren." 

Sickness  and  storms  detained  them  seven  days  at 
sea,  after  leaving  Lefuga ;  but  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  Mr.  Williams  saw  with  joy  the  land 
which  had  so  long  and  so  largely  engaged  his 
thoughts.  This  proved  to  be  Savaii,  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  imposing  island  of  the  Samoan  group, 
whose  towering  mountains  were  descried  at  the 
distance  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles.  As  they 
neared  the  island,  and  coasted  along  the  leeward 
shore  iu  quest  of  anchorage,  Mr.  Williams  was 
much  impressed  with  its  magnitude  and  magnifi- 
cence. Having  formed  a  comparatively  low  estimate 
of  the  group,  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  revelation 
then  before  him  ;  and  he  surveyed  it  with  mingled 
feelings  of  surprise  and  delight.  "  To  our  astonish- 
ment," he  writes  to  Mr.  Ellis,  "  we  found  two  of 
the  islands  larger  than  TahiU ;"  and,  after  a  still 
wider  survey,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Samoan 
was  the  largest  and  most  populous  group  in  the 
Pacific,Vhich  had  then  been  visited  bymissionaries. 

As  soon  as  "  The  Messenger  of  Peace "  ap- 
proached Savaii,  she  was  surrounded  by  canoes, 
which  brought  the  important  intelligence  that 
Tamafaigna,  a  despot  who  united  the  supreme 
spiritual  with  great  political  power,  and  whose 
boundless  sway  presented  a  most  formidable  barrier 
to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel,  had  just  been 
slain.  They  were  also  informed  that  a  successor 
had  not  been  chosen,  and  would  not  be  for  some 
days.  Mr.  Williams  regarded  this  event  as  strik- 
ingly providential.  At  no  moment  could  he  have 
reached  his  destination  more  favourable  to  his  object 
than  this ;  and,  cheered  by  the  evidence  it  supplied 
of  the  gracious  guidance  of  God,  he  resolved  to 
improve  it  to  the  utmost,  and  to  exert  himself  for 
the  destruction  of  a  tyranny  so  injurious.  With 
this  purpose,  and  with  the  full  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, he  steered  for  Sapapalii,  the  residence  of  the 
principal  chief,  Malietoa ;  but  a  contrary  w  ind 
compelled  them  to  anchor  in  a  bay,  which  appeared 
to  promise  a  quiet  haven.  Here,  the  wonder  of 
the  natives  at  what  they  saw  and  heard;  their 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  receiving  teachers,  and 
the  zeal  of  Fauea  and  his  wife,  who,  while  on  board 
and  when  on  shore,  were  incessantly  proclaiming 
to  their  countrymen  the  high  praises  of  the  niis- 
hionaries,  and  the  excellence  of  their  religion, 
deeply  interested  and  greatly  cheered  the  voyagers. 


But  their  stay  at  this  place  was  short ;  for,  just 
after  thej'  had  landed,  the  vessel  began  to  drag  her 
anchor ;  and,  although  exhausted  by  their  previous 
laliours,  they  were  compelled  to  renew  them,  and 
purme  their  voyage.  Early  on  the  following 
morning,  they  reached  Sapapalii.  Malietoa,  its 
principal  chief,  was  then  with  his  warriors  at 
Upolu  ;  but  his  brother,  Tamalelangi,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  natives,  immediately  boarded  the  vessel, 
and,  having  learned  her  errand,  manifested  great 
delight,  and  instantly  sent  off'  to  Malietoa.  The 
chief  and  others  had  brought  oft'  articles  of  barter ; 
but,  on  hearing  who  the  visitors  were,  they  un- 
laded their  canoes,  and,  having  covered  the  decks 
with  pigs  and  produce,  resolutely  refused  any  re- 
muneration. Such  conduct  naturally  inspired  the 
confidence  of  the  missionaries  in  Tamalelangi,  and 
induced  them  to  allow  the  native  teachers  to  land, 
and  remain  for  a  night  on  shore.  The  result,  Mr. 
Williams  thus  describes  in  his  journal : — 

"  Wednesday,  August  21. — This  day  we  have 
seen  the  accomplishment  of  our  desires,  and  ob- 
tained a  full  reward  for  all  our  anxiety  and  toil. 
In  the  morning  the  teachers  returned  to  the  vessel, 
accompanied  by  the  chiefs  and  about  fifty  canoes. 
They  give  the  most  favourable  account  of  their  re- 
ception. The  fine  young  chief,  perceiving  some 
alarm  on  board,  occasioned  by  the  throng  of  na- 
tives, immediately  ordered  that  only  one  canoe 
should  come  alongside  at  a  time.  In  about  tAvo 
hours  the  eight  teachers,  five  women,  and  ten 
children,  Avith  their  bedsteads,  boxes,  and  other 
property,  were  out  of  the  vessel,  the  teachers  higlily 
delighted  with  their  prospects,  and  the  poor  heathen 
no  less  so.  One  thing  affected  us  much.  The  two 
largest  islands  of  the  group.  Upolu  and  Savaii,  are 
only  ten  miles  apart.  Between  the  people  of  these 
two  islands  war  was  raging  when  we  arrived ;  and 
they  were  actually  fighting  on  the  shore  of  Ujiolu, 
while  we  were  landing  the  teachers  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Savaii ;  indeed,  the  houses  and  planta- 
tions were  blazing  at  the  very  moment." 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  Malietoa  arrived, 
and,  "  having  heard  of  the  lotu,"  gave  his  visitors 
a  most  cordial  welcome.  The  brethren  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  persuading  the  chief  to  ter- 
minate the  war,  but  in  vain.  AH  tliat  Malietoa 
would  promise  was,  that  this  confiiet  should  be  his 
last.  During  this  interview,  Mr.  Williams  was 
again  most  mercifully  rescued  from  death  ;  for  the 
chief  had,  unperceived,  taken  up  a  loaded  blunder- 
buss, and  would,  iu  another  instant,  have  uiule- 
signedly  lodged  its  contents  in  tlie  body  of  the 
missionary,  had  not  the  cai)tain  providentially 
entered  the  cabin  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
pull  the  trigger,  and  wrenched  the  destructive 
weapon  from  his  hand. 

The  landing  and  reception  of  Messrs.  Barff"  and 
Williamson  the  following  day  were  highly  gratify- 
ing. As  the  sun  had  set  ere  they  could  reach  the 
shore,  the  kind  people  had  kindled  a  blazing 
beacon,  and  supplied  themselves  with  torches  to 
guide  the  visitors.  An  immense  crowd  covered 
the  beach,  and,  with  their  fiaming  brands,  formed 
a  guard  of  honour  to  the  house  of  Malietoa,  whither 
the  brethren  Mere  borne  in  triumph,  "  s])rawling," 
to  use  Mr.  Williams's  own  words,  "  at  full  length 
upon  their  extended  arms  and  hands."     But  "the 
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majority  had  enough  to  do  to  gaze  upon  the  won- 
(leifiil  strangers,  and  for  this  purpose  had  cliiubed 
the  cocoa-nut  and  otlier  trees,  upon  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  which  they  were  seen  in  chisters  by 
the  red  gUire  of  the  fire  and  the  torches.  peej)ing 
with  glistening  eyes  and  wondering  look  from 
amongst  the  rich  dark  foliage  which  surrounded 
them."  A  song  in  honour  of  "  the  two  great 
English  chiefs "  was  speedily  composed,  set  to 
music,  and,  with  the  accompaniment  of  all  manner 
of  native  instruments  and  dancing,  sung  in  full 
chorus  by  the  people. 

The  information  obtained  on  the  voyage  from 
Fauea  had  prepared  Mr.  Williams  for  intercourse 
with  a  people,  who,  although  belonging  to  the  same 
widely-scattered  race  which  he  had  previously 
visited  in  other  parts  of  the  South  Pacific,  were 
distinguished  from  them  all  by  many  peculiarities. 
In  language  and  in  their  leading  physical  features, 
he  at  once  perceived  that  they  were  Polynesian 
Asiatics  ;  but  in  form,  the  men  were  neither  so  tall 
DO"  so  muscular,  and  the  females  were  not  so 
beautiful,  as  the  Tahitiaus  and  Friendly  Islanders. 
])iit  the  inferiority  of  the  men  in  height  and  Inilk 
was  fully  compensated  by  their  grace  and  agility. 
Of  all  the  Polynesians  whom  he  liad  seen,  Mr. 
Williams  pronounced  the  Samoans  the  most  sym- 
metric in  form,  and  the  most  polished  in  manners. 
And  of  this  they  were  themselves  aware,  and  no 
means  were  "neglected  which,  in  their  estimation, 
could  set  off  or  enhance  their  personal  attractions. 
The  toilet  was  a  shrine  before  which  the  gentle- 
men, no  less  than  the  ladies,  daily  offered  incense 
to  their  om  n  vanity.  A  pair  of  portraits  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Williams,  sketched  from  life  upon 
his  journal,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  liis  own 
idea  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  had  now 
arrived.  "  Picture  to  yourself  a  fine  well-grown 
Indian,  with  a  dark  sparkling  eye,  a  smooth  skin, 
glistening  from  the  head  to  the  hips  with  sweet- 
scented  oil,  and  tastefully  tatooed  from  tlie  hips  to 
the  knees ;  with  a  bandage  of  red  leaves,  oiled  and 
shining  also,  a  head-dress  of  the  nautilus  shell,  and 
a  string  of  small  white  shells  around  each  arm, 
and  you  have  a  Samoan  gentleman  in  full  dress ; 
and,  thus  dressed,  he  thinks  as  much  of  himself, 
and  the  ladies  think  as  much  of  him,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  an  English  beau  fitted  out  in  the 
highest  style  of  fashion.  A  Samoan  lady,  in  full 
dress  for  a  ball,  wears  a  beautifully  white  silky- 
looking  mat  around  her  loins,  with  one  corner 
tucked  up;  a  wreath  of  sweet-smelling  i^owers 
around  her  head ;  a  row  or  two  of  large  blue  beads 
about  her  neck;  her  skin  shining  with  scented 
oil,  and  the  upper  part  of  her  person  deeply  tinged 
with  turmeric  rouge.  The  ladies  spend  a  consider- 
able time  in  preparing  themselves  for  company,  as 
much  so,  perliaps,  as  their  more  enlightened  sisters 
in  Christian  and  civilized  lands,  and  two  or  three 
'  lady's  maids '  will  be  required  to  assist  in  these 
decorations.  They  are  not  tatooed  like  the  men, 
but  many  of  them  are  spotted  all  over." 

But  while  these  and  other  peculiarities  in  their 
persons,  dress,  habitations,  arrangements,  and  occu- 
pations, interested  Mr.  Williams,  his  attention  was 
most  powerfully  arrested  by  the  marked  religious 
distinctions  which  separated  the  Samoans  from  all 
the  other  islanders  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  come 


into  contact.  Here  he  found  none  of  the  temples, 
idols,  altars,  priests  and  sacrifices,  which  abounded 
elsewhere ;  and,  although  the  prevalent  supersti- 
tions were  equally  gross,  they  were  less  demoral- 
izing and  cruel.  It  was  also  obvious  to  his  mind 
that  idolatry  had  not  so  firm  a  hold  upon  their 
affections  as  it  had  upon  many  other  sections  of 
the  same  race :  a  circumstance  which,  with  the 
absence  of  the  more  palpable  symbols  of  idolatry, 
had  obtained  for  them  from  other  islanders  the 
epithet  "  godless."  But  this  was  most  inappli- 
cable ;  for  if  they  did  not  worship  idols  of  wood 
and  of  stone,  they  deified  and  reverenced  many  of 
the  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fish,  and  creeping  things, 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Prevalent,  how- 
ever, as  this  practice  was,  the  absence  of  an  in- 
terested, sanguinary  and  powerful  priesthood  was 
a  feature  of  their  condition  Avhich  Mr.  Williams 
deemed  peculiarly  favourable  to  his  object. 

The  following  two  days  were  fraught  with  in- 
terest and  importance.  During  that  time,  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit  was  secured.  While  the  people 
generally  were  prepared  to  receive  the  teachers,  no 
objection  to  it  was  raised  by  the  chiefs.  On  the 
contrary,  Malietoa,  won  by  the  representations  of 
Fauea,  and  by  the  arguments  and  persuasions  of 
the  missionaries,  gave  a  public  pledge  to  protect 
them,  and  to  learn  the  message  which  they  had 
brought.  Mr.  Williams,  therefore,  deemed  Savaii 
as  almost  won  for  the  Saviour.  A  wide  and  effec- 
tual door  was  here  opened  for  his  Gospel ;  and  a 
disposition  evinced  by  all  classes,  which  justified 
the  hope  that  they  would  soon  and  universally  re- 
ceive it.  "  We  remained  on  shore,"  he  writes  to 
the  Directors,  "  three  days  and  two  nights,  during 
wliich  time,  although  probably  no  European  had 
been  on  shore  before,  we  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  kindness.  A  commodious 
building  was  given  up  by  the  chiefs,  for  our  people 
to  teach  and  worship  in,  with  four  good  dwellings 
for  themselves."  And  when  they  returned  to  the 
ship,  nothing  could  exceed  the  expressions  of  re- 
gard which  they  received  from  the  people,  all  of 
whom  escorted  them  to  the  shore,  and  rent  the  air 
with  the  cry,  "  Great  is  our  affection  for  you,  Eng- 
lish chiefs !  " 

For  the  details  of  this  short,  hut  most  momentous 
visit,  the  reader  must  turn  once  more  to  the  "  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises."  There  is,  however,  one  occur- 
rence, to  which  a  reference  may  again  be  made,  on 
account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Williams.  While  at  Savaii, 
Matetau,  the  powerful  chief  of  Manono,  came  to 
him  to  solicit  a  teacher ;  and,  as  an  inducement  for 
Mr.  Williams  to  comply  with  his  request,  declared 
that  he  would  "  7})a/ic  his  people  place  themselves 
under  his  instruction."  "  I  thought  it  advisable," 
adds  Mr.  W.,  "  at  once  to  tell  him  that  he  must 
not /wee  them,  contrary  to  their  own  Avishes;  but. 
having  set  them  an  example  himself,  and  exhorted 
them  to  follow  it,  then  to  leave  them  to  their  own 
convictions  and  inclinations  ;  hut  the  employment 
of  any  kind  of  coercion  to  induce  men  to  hecome 
Christians  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our 
religion."  This  passage  contains  the  rule  upon 
which  he  invariably  proceeded ;  it  shows  the  sense 
in  which  he  understood  the  prophetic  declaration 
that  "  kincfs  should  be  the  nursing  fathers"  of  the 
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church,  and  it  supplies  an  answer  to  all  who 
have  charged  him  with  employing  the  power 
of  the  chiefs  to  compel  their  people  to  profess  the 
Gospel. 

Having  conveyed  Matetau  to  his  own  island, 
whither  they  were  followed  by  Malietoa,  who  was 
returning  to  the  war,  (accompanied  by  his  young 
and  l)eautiful  bride,  newly  purchased  with  the  axes 
and  other  presents  received  from  Mr.  Williams, 
but  whom  he  could  not  yet  trust  out  of  his  sight, 
lest  she  should  run  away,  and  he  be  compelled  to 
repurchase  her,)  the  brethren,  delighted  and  en- 
couraged by  the  results  of  their  enterprise,  bade 
farewell  to  Samoa,  under  promise  of  revisiting  this 
interesting  people  in  nine  or  ten  months. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  Samoan 
mission.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  more  auspi- 
cious. "  Of  all  the  missions  we  have  attempted," 
he  wrote  to  the  Directors,  "  none  were  ever  begun 
under  such  pleasing  circumstances,  or  presented  a 
prospect  of  such  speedy  and  complete  success." 
But  great  as  this  was,  what  had  been  accomplished 
scarcely  exceeded  his  expectations.  He  went  forth 
on  this  errand  of  mercy,  confident  that  he  should 
succeed.  Few  men  ever  reposed  more  simple  or 
sincere  reliance  upon  the  presence  and  power  of 
Him  who  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;"  and  that  iSlaster  whom 
he  honoured  by  his  confidence,  and  served  with  de- 
votedness,  said  to  him,  Avhat  he  says  to  all,  "  Be 
it  unto  thee  according  to  thy  faith." 

But  Mr.  Williams  contemplated  the  circum- 
stances which  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Samoa,  not  merely  as  propitious,  but 
as  providential.  Throughout  his  life,  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  superintendence  was  one  of  his  firmest 
supports  and  most  powerful  stimulants.  His  phi- 
losophy on  this  subject  was  drawn  from  the  word 
of  God :  and  while  in  England,  there  was  no  pas- 
sage of  the  sacred  volume  upon  which  he  dilated 
with  more  frequency  and  co])iousuess,  or  to  the 
illustration  of  which  he  could  bring  a  greater 
vai'iety  of  striking  facts  from  his  own  eventful 
history,  than  Mark  xvi.  20,  "  And  they  went  forth 
and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  wurkhuj  icilli 
them."  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  asks,  "  to  reflect  upon 
the  manner  iu  which  Mrs.  Williams  gave  her  con- 
sent to  this  enterprise, — to  our  meeting  with  the 
chief  at  Tcmgatabu, — to  the  death  of  Tamafaigna, 
— and  to  other  striking  particulars,  without  ex- 
claiming, '  Here  is  something  more  than  accident. 
Th  is  is  thejimier  of  God  f  "  These  first  impressions 
were  not  merely  confirmed,  but  deepened,  by  Mr. 
Williams's  sec(md  visit  to  Samoa.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  j(uirnal  of  that  voyage,  he  thus  writes  : — 

"  It  is  im])ossible  to  reflect  upon  our  first  voyage 
to  Samao,  and  not  discover  the  hand  of  God.  At 
that  time,  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
the  islands,  the  character  of  the  people,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  chiefs,  the  feelings  of  difl'erent  par- 
ties, the  relative  import^mce  of  tlie  various  dis- 
tricts, and  other  points  of  great  moment  to  a 
missionary,  about  to  commence  a  mission,  and 
ui)on  a  knowledge  of  which  his  success  materially 
depends.  Our  deficiency,  liowever,  was  remark- 
ably s\ipj)lied  by  our  nu-etiug  with  Fauea,  at  Ton- 
gatabu ;  and  the  result  was,  that  had  we  then  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  we  have  since  obtained,  we 


could  not  have  selected  a  better  place  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission,  than  that  to  which  we 
were  undesignedly  conducted.  Looking  back 
upon  the  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that,  with 
my  present  informatiou,  out  of  the  numerous  sta- 
tions where  the  mission  might  have  been  com- 
menced, there  was  one  which  possessed  advantages 
far  above  all  the  rest ;  and  it  was  that  to  which 
we  were  directed.  This  Avas  not  the  result  of  any 
wisdom  or  foresight  of  our  own." 

To  what  cause,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  must  this 
be  ascribed?  Is  it  possible  to  question  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  Lord's  doing?  Some,  indeed,  may 
answer,  "  It  is  possible;"  for  there  are  those  with 
whom  it  is  a  favourite  dogma,  that  while  it  is  con- 
sistent with  all  proper  conceptions  of  the  character 
and  supremacy  of  the  Creator,  to  suppose  that  he 
exercises  a  yeneral  superintendence  over  human 
ati'airs,  the  doctrine  o{  a  particular  Providence  de- 
rogates from  his  dignity,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  undeviating  luiiformity  of  the 
established  laws  of  matter  and  mind.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  lengthy  discussion,  or  it  might  be 
easily  shown  that  such  a  theory  is  most  incon- 
sistent with  Divine  revelation, — that  it  is  opposed 
to  all  correct  views  of  God's  natural  and  moi-al 
perfections, — that,  when  sifted,  it  will  be  found  to 
exclude  "  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  " 
from  the  world  which  he  has  made, — that  it  gives 
an  independent  power  to  matter  and  mind,  which 
it  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  impossible  for 
any  created  thing  to  possess, — that  it  absurdly 
makes  nature's  laws  self-operative, — that  by  deny- 
ing the  possibility  of  Divine  influence  ujion  the 
heart,  it  excludes  the  hope  of  renovation  and  reco- 
very from  their  present  degradation  to  the  whole 
race  of  Adam ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  involves 
the  self-destructive  theory  that  communities  can 
be  governed  irrespective  of  the  agency  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  them.  But  we  must  waive  the 
general  question.  There  is,  however,  one  topic 
connected  with  the  subject,  which  the  history  of 
Mr.  Williams  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  over. 
That  history  illustrates,  in  a  very  clear  and  inte- 
resting form,  the  manner  in  which  Divine  regard 
to  a  people,  and  the  particular  and  providential 
guidance  of  an  individual,  may  act  consentane- 
ously ;  and  shows  how  vitally  the  one  is  sometimes 
interwoven  Avith  the  other.  It  is  surely  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  any  event  within  the  ordinary 
range  of  hunum  afl'airs,  by  which  the  beneficent 
Creator  could  have  more  signally  discovered  his 
kindness  to  the  long-benighted  inhabitants  of 
Samoa,  than  by  making  them  partakers  of  his 
OAvn  revelation.  And,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  Providence  at  all,  this  change  in  the  condition  of 
a  connnunity,  the  most  important  Avhich  could  be 
ex])erienced,  must  have  been  providential.  No- 
thing, therefore,  had  occurred  to  the  Samoans,  or 
to  their  ancestors,  so  momentous  as  that  visit  of 
the  man  of  God  which  has  just  been  described; 
and  he  who  admits  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  them  was  an  evidence  of  general 
Divine  superintendence,  caiuiot  surely  deny  that 
the  movements  Avhich  preceded,  the  circumstances 
which  promoted,  and  the  agency  Avhich  accom- 
plished this  object,  nnist  also  have  been  muler  the 
same  control.     Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
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blessed  elianges  -wliieli  dute  their  origin  to  this 
niemorahle  period  may  he  traced  to  i\Ir.  Williams, 
it  becomes  eiiually  evident  that  the  well-being  of  a 
nation  for  ages  to  come  became  closely  connected 
with  the  mental  state,  and  voluntary  movements 
of  one  man.  If,  then,  an  unseen  hand  had  not  iu- 
tlueuced  his  mind,  and  guided  his  steps,  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary,  nothing  providential,  in 
the  evangelization  of  Samoa  ;  hut,  if  it  be  allowed 
that  this  change,  so  vast  in  itself,  so  interesting  in 
its  character,  so  momentous  and  even  infinite  in  its 
results,  was  a  part  of  God's  general  providence, 
fand  to  deny  this  consistently,  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  superintendence  should  be  denied  altoge- 
ther,) then  it  must  follow,  that  he  whose  human 
agency  effected  it,  was  the  child,  the  care,  the  instru- 
ment of  that  providence,  and,  consequently,  that  its 
special  and  general  operations  so  concur  and  co-ope- 
rate, that  the  one  doctrine  cannot  be  maintained, 
apart  from  the  other. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  Mr.  Williams  contemplated 
the  desires  of  his  heart,  and  the  events  of  his  his- 
tory. He  was  convinced  that  both  were  of  God. 
but  while  he  thus  deemed  himself  the  charge  and 
the  agent  of  a  wise  and  watchful  Providence,  he 
was  too  humble  and  intelligent  to  ascribe  this  to 
any  personal  merit.  Firm  as  was  his  confidence, 
it  had  no  alliance  to  enthusiasm,  or  self-esteem. 
The  basis  upon  which  it  reposed  was  the  office  he 
held  ,•  the  commission  he  carried ;  the  supplications 
he  had  presented ;  the  desires  and  designs  which 
filled  his  heart  and  constrained  his  efforts ;  the 
connexion  of  his  work  with  the  purposes  of  God, 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  promises  of  the  inspired 
Mord.  He  believed  that  Divine  Providence  ever 
had  moved  and  ever  would  move  in  harmony  with 
the  ends  contemplated  by  the  Gospel,  and  with  a 
special  design  to  its  wide  diffusion ;  and  as  evi- 
dences of  this,  he  regarded  many  of  the  incidents 
of  his  own  life.  But  in  order  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  opinion,  and  to  the  realization  of  its  full  in- 
fluence upon  his  heart  and  his  hand,  ]\Ir.  Williams 
felt  himself  under  no  kind  of  necessity  for  suppos- 
ing, that  in  his  case,  God  ever  suspended  or  super- 
seded his  own  established  laws.  His  was  not  a 
faith  in  the  miraculous  interpositions,  hut  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  Most  High.  He  could 
conceive  the  truth,  although  he  might  not  fully 
comprehend  all  that  it  includes  or  implies,  that  the 
omniscient  God,  who  had  established  the  laws  of 
matter,  (a  term  which  can  mean  nothing  except  it 
be  that  he  operates  in  a  certain  fixed  order,)  from 
the  beginning  foresaw  and  adjusted  their  force,  ap- 
plication, and  results,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
their  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  free  exer- 
cise, and  various  movements  of  mind,  and  to  com- 
bine and  control  both,  so  as  to  work  out  his  own 
wise,  holy,  and  benevolent  desigus.  But  while  the 
faith  which  JNIr.  Williams  reposed  in  the  presence 
and  superintendence  of  Him,  who  is  "  wonderful 
in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working,"  was  not  such 
as  to  expose  him  to  the  infidel  taunt, — 

"  When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  thou  go  by  ?  " 

neither  did  it  exert  so  imperceptible  an  influence, 
as  to  induce  him  to  suspend  his  judgment  upou  a 
doctrine  divinely  revealed,  luitil  the  question  had 


been  fully  answered,  "  How  can  these  things  be  ?  " 
and  every  mystery  resolved  in  the  complex  and 
comprehensive  movements  of  Him,  whose  "  ways 
are  past  finding  out." 

These  remarks  would  not  liave  been  introduced 
here,  had  no  objections  been  made  to  the  frequent 
references  to  Divine  Providence,  which  occur  in 
the  writings  of  this  honoured  missionary.  Nor 
can  the  subject  be  dismissed  without  observing,  that 
the  history  of  no  individual,  since  the  apostles'  days, 
has  more  entirely  obviated  the  objection  advanced 
by  Deists,  and  too  passively  admitted  liy  some 
Christians,  that  the  j)artial  spread  of  Christianity  is 
irreeoncileable  with  its  Divine  origin.  "  If,"  it  has 
been  asked,  "  the  Bible  be  a  revelation  from  heaven, 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  contents  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  how  can  you  explain  the  fact 
that  its  Author,  whose  goodness  and  power  all  nuist 
acknowledge,  should  have  suffered  successive  ge- 
nerations, and  countless  multitudes,  to  have  died 
without  a  knowledge  of  its  contents  ?  "  This  diffi- 
culty, if  it  be  one,  does  not  apply  exclusively  to 
Christianity,  but  might  be  urged  with  equal  force 
against  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  morality,  the  sound  deductions 
and  important  discoveries  of  philosophy,  and,  in- 
deed, against  every  truth  which  has  not  been  uni- 
versally received.  But  to  reply  more  directly  to 
this  objection,  we  have  only  to  say  that  God  in  dif- 
fusing the  Gospel,  no  longer  works  by  miracles, 
but  by  the  agency  of  man  ;  that  in  order  to  its  uni- 
versal spread  he  has  made  every  provision,  sup- 
plied every  direction,  and  presented  every  motive 
which  is  adapted  to  further  his  beneficent  design  ; 
and  that,  if  those  who  are  entrusted  with  this  great 
commission  prove  unfaithful,  the  consequences  of 
unfaithfulness  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  will  na- 
turally and  necessarily  follow.  What  greater  mys- 
tery then  is  there  in  the  partial  dissemination  of 
this  Divine  bestowment,  than  in  the  limited  influ- 
ence of  various  other  agencies  which  would  promote 
the  happiness  of  individuals  and  communities? 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  Gospel  has  not  been 
conveyed  to  distant  lands — its  light  and  power  have 
not  become  universal — simply  because  the  spirit 
of  Williams  has  not  been  the  pervading,  predomi- 
nant spirit  of  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians.  Had  "  many  run  to  and  fro,"  as  he 
did,  "  knowledge  must  have  been  increased[;" 
"  regions  beyond  "  and  remote  would  in  succession 
have  "  heard,  and  feared,  and  turned  unto  the 
Lord;"  the  Gospel  would  have  been  in  reality 
what  it  is  in  spirit  and  design,  "  for  man,"  imiver- 
sal  man,  and  thus  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
would,"  ere  now,  "  have  covered  the  earth."  The 
whole  mystery,  then,  is  found,  not  in  the  dispen- 
sations of  God,  but  in  the  ungrateful,  unfeeling, 
unfaithful  conduct  of  men. 

Samoa,  now  so  blessed  with  evangelical  light  and 
Divine  influence,  would  have  remained  in  dark- 
ness, had  not  the  devoted  missionary  carried  the 
torch  of  truth  into  the  midst  of  its  inhabitants.  And 
would  there  then  have  been  any  mystery  in  its 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  ?  Surely  not !  For 
"  how  could  they  believe  on  him  of  whom  they  had 
not  heard  ?  and  how  could  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  V  "  This  would  have  been  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  in  their  case,  as  it  is  in  that  of 
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every  untaught  nation.  If,  therefore,  the  servants 
of  God,  instead  of  attempting  to  obviate  such  ob- 
jections by  argument,  did  but  cherish  the  spirit  of 
the  Apostle  of  Polynesia,  and  -would  but  go  forth 
themselves,  or  send  forth  others  to  '■  preach  the 
word,"  they  would  soon  silence  objectors,  and,  more 
effectually  than  by  theories  or  reasoning,  "  vindi- 
cate the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

Having  been  prevented  by  calms  and  contrary 
winds  from  reaching  Savage  Island,  where  they 
intended  to  land  the  two  natives  whom  they 
had  detained  on  their  outward  voyage,  they  bore 
away  for  Rarotonga.  Here  they  were  rejoiced  to 
find  that  the  direful  disease,  which  at  their  pre- 
vious visit  was  desolating  the  island,  had  been 
stayed ;  and  the  contrast  between  its  present  and 
its  former  state  M'as  the  more  delightful,  because 
it  harmonized  so  fully  with  the  cheerful  and 
happy  emotions  wliich  they  luid  brought  with  them 
from  Samoa.  Mr.  Buzacott  has  thus  described 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  people :  "  The 
disease  which  prevailed  when  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Barff  touched  here  in  June,  had  subsided  on 
their  return.  So  prevalent  was  it  at  that  time, 
that  tlie  beach,  which  had  been  formerly  lined 
Avith  thousands  to  welcome  Mr.  W.,  had  on  it 
only  a  few  children,  and  a  few  adults,  whose 
death-like  countenances  indicated  the  awful  judg- 
ment which  then  prevailed ;  but,  on  their  return, 
numbers  were  enabled  to  greet  them  with  glad- 
ness, while  their  joy  at  meeting  formed  a  most 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  deep  sorrow  reciprocally 
experienced  on  their  former  visit.  It  has  de- 
lighted us  much  to  hear  such  pleasing  accounts 
from  our  brethren.  A  wide  field  is  now  opened ; 
may  it  soon  be  covered  with  labourers."  Mr. 
Pitman,  referring  to  the  same  period,  adds  that, 
"  wlien  Mr.  Williams  related  with  what  readiness 
native  teachers  had  1)ceu  received  by  the  chiefs, 
and  their  great  desire  for  foreign  missionaries,  he 
was  overjoyed,  and  begged  of  me  and  my  respected 
colleague,  the  Rev.  A.  Buzacott,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
cure native  assistants  to  accomjiany  him  on  his  next 
voyage." 

Drawn  by  the  claims  and  attractions  of  home, 
the  brethren  remaiiied  but  a  short  time  at  Raro- 
tonga, and,  having  called  at  Mangaia,  Rurutu, 
Tahiti,  and  Huahine,  on  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, they  again  cast  anchor  within  the  reef  of 
Raiatea. 

Few  voyages  were  ever  less  noticed,  or  more  im- 
portant, than  that  which  has  now  been  sketched. 
Many  gallant  ships,  and  richly  laden  fleets,  were  tra- 
versing the  ocean,  while  "  The  ^Messenger  of  i'eace" 
pursued  her  way  to  Samoa  ;  but  how  few  were  laden 
with  a  freight  so  precious,  or  bound  upon  an  em- 
bassy so  momentous  !  Tlie  memorials  of  her  voyage 
had  no  place  anu>ngst  the  maritime  transactions  of 
the  (lay  ;  and,  by  many,  they  would  have  been 
deemed  unworthy  of  a  page,  even  in  the  most  ephe- 
meral productions  of  the  press ;  but  their  record 
was  on  high,  enrolled  .amidst  the  brightest  events 
of  the  age,  and  destined  to  endure,  when  the  mere 
voyages  of  discovery,  the  gains  of  commerce,  the 
ti-iiim|)lis  of  e()n(iuest,  and  the  annals  of  nations, 
will  all  be  "  forgotten  as  a  dream."  Had  the 
caieer  of  .lolni  Williams  terminated  at  this  single 
enterprise,  his   honoured   name  Mould  have   long 


been  venerated  on  earth,  and  "  great  would  have 
been  his  reward  in  heaven." 

The  welcome  back  to  Raiatea  was  warm  and 
grateful.  Never  had  the  unfeigned  love,  and  great 
joy  of  his  flock  been  more  abundantly  manifested. 
Like  children  clustering  round  a  beloved  father, 
did  groups  of  natives  encircle  him,  both  in  his 
dwelling,  and  when  occupied  in  the  settlement,  all 
anxious  to  hear,  once  and  again,  what  God  had 
wrought  by  him  amongst  the  heathen. 

But,  while  rejoicing  in  the  work  which  he  had 
now  resumed,  and  cheered  by  the  harmony  and 
energy  of  the  people,  disease  again  assailed  liis  be- 
loved partner.  In  a  short  time,  the  intolerable 
fepfee  had  reduced  her  so  1om%  that  the  necessity  of 
a  speedy  removal  from  Raiatea  was  once  more 
forced  upon  his  attention.  Mrs.  Williams,  indeed, 
was  too  generous  and  self-denying  to  urge  this 
course  upon  her  devoted  husband.  She  knew  that 
he  had  promised  to  revisit  Samoa,  and  that,  prior 
to  their  embarkation  for  England,  it  was  important 
that  the  Rarotongan  Testament  should  be  prepared 
for  the  press  ;  and  she  was  most  unwilling  to  depart 
until  these  designs  had  been  completed.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  sympathised  too  tenderly  in  Jier 
sufferings,  and  dreaded  the  consequences  too  deeply, 
to  allow  any  public  claim  to  supersede  the  prior 
duty  which  he  owed  to  the  beloved  and  laborious 
partner  of  his  days.  He  had,  therefore,  resolved  to 
depart.  "  Should  Mrs.  Williams  continue  so  im- 
well,"  he  writes,  "it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
revisit  Rarotonga  and  Samoa.  ^ly  full  determina- 
tion is  to  impose  upon  her  no  longer.  Perhaps,  I 
might  eff"ect  as  much  by  going  to  England  inmie- 
diately,  as  by  waiting  ten  or  twelve  months  ;  though 
I  could  not  do  it  with  such  satisfaction  to  my  own 
mind.  I  believe  I  am  blamed  by  many,  and  thought 
unkind  in  having  remained  so  long.  They  con- 
sider that  the  strength  of  her  constitution  is  gone. 
Most  earnestly  do  I  wisli  that  there  was  some  one 
on  the  spot  to  take  Raiatea.  It  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  my  mind." 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  important  step  upon 
which  he  liad  decided,  "  we  held  a  meeting,"  he 
wi-ites,  "of  the  people  of  our  charge,  at  which  we 
requested  them  to  give  us  up  entirely,  and  to  invite 
some  other  missionary  to  come  and  reside  among 
them ;  but  both  the  IJaiateans  and  Tahaans  were 
urgent  in  their  entreatiis  that  we  would  not  think 
of  leaving;  they  protested  against  our  going,  and 
even  threatened  to  break  up  the  ship  that  came  to 
take  us  away.  All  the  women  in  a  body,  with  tlie 
queen  at  their  head,  waited  upon  Mrs.  Williams  to 
beseech  her  to  relinquish  the  idea."  This  impor- 
tunity greatly  atVected  Mr.  Williams,  and  drew 
from  him  a  conditional  promise,  which  the  mitiga- 
tion of  Mrs.  Williams's  disease  just  atVrwards 
enabU'd  him  to  perforin.  "  I  am  happy  to  say," 
he  writes  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Kuck,  "  that  my  dear 
Mary  is  better;  and  that  we  have  determined  to 
remain,  and  both  complete  the  translation,  and  visit 
the  out-stations,  before  returning  to  England.  We 
liave  now  recommenced  all  our  minute  laboui'S, 
erected  a  new  scliool-house,  regulated  both  the 
adults'  and  the  eliildren's  schools,  and  are  going  on 
again  with  life,  hope,  and  spirit." 

But,  although  Mr.  Williams  thus  resumed  his 
ordinary  engagements  for  a  time,  he  had  not  relin- 
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quished  the  intention  of  visiting  his  native  land. 
Indeed,  he  was  daily  pi'eparing  for  this,  hy  care- 
fully revising  his  part  of  the  Karotongan  Testa- 
ment, and  had  formed  the  purpose,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, of  going  down  to  the  liervey  Islands,  and 
from  thence  to  Samoa. 

"These  are  our  present  plans,"  he  writes  to 
W.  A.  llankey,  Esq.,  "and  should  nothing  unfore- 
seen occur,  you  may  expect  us  in  England  about 
twelve  months  after  receiving  this.  You  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  I  should  exert  myself  to  the  utmost 
to  render  our  unavoidable  visit  as  beneficial  as  pos- 
sible to  our  missions  in  the  South  Seas." 

"  We  were  sincerely  happy,"  he  adds,  "  to  hear 
of  the  arrival  of  our  respected  friend  Mr.  Bennet, 
and  of  the  lively  interest  which  the  best  of  all 
causes  has  awakened  in  our  beloved  land.  Mis- 
sionary zeal,  indeed,  appears  to  burn  in  the  hearts 
of  many  of  our  countrymen.  I  am  also  thankful 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  express 
approbation  of  my  labours,  as  it  respects  the  vessel. 
1  feel  a  delicacy  in  speaking  on  the  subject  myself, 
but  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  building  of  that 
vessel  has  proved  of  incalculable  advantage. 

'•  Several  young  men,  whom  I  have  had  in  my 
employ  for  years,  have  become  really  clever.  One 
has  lately  been  to  Huahine,  and  rebuilt  Mahine's 
small  schooner,  and  has  done  it  remarkably  well ; 
having  put  in  the  beams,  knees,  deck,  &c  ,  in  a  re- 
gular way,  so  that  uo  one  but  an  experienced 
builder  could  tell  that  it  had  not  been  done  by  an 
English  shipwright.  Two  others  are  being  built: 
one,  a  fine  little  vessel  of  forty  tons,  for  Tamatoa. 
The  natives  have  framed  her  entirely  themselves. 
She  is  a  very  handsome  model,  well  fitted,  and 
firmly  put  togetlier.  All  the  wood  and  iron  work 
has  been  prepared  by  their  own  hands.  The  king's 
quay  is  like  a  little  dock-yard.  Mr.  Hunter  has  a 
fine  little  vessel  of  fifty  tons.  The  king's  stands 
next;  and  then,  a  large  new  schooner,  built  at 
Tubuai,  but  brought  down  here  to  be  finished. 
Two  men,  whom  1  taught  smith's  work,  were  em- 
ployed to  go  to  Tubuai,  to  make  the  iron  work  for 
this  vessel,  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  m(>ntli.  I 
have  sent  two  chairs,  as  specimens  of  the  Raro- 
tongan  workmanship,  to  my  sister,  Mrs.  Kuck,  and 
have  requested  her  to  forward  one  to  you,  which  I 
hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  accept." 

Shortly  after  this  letter  was  written,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  called  to  pass  through  the  most  painful 
period  of  his  residence  at  Raiatea.  Prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  this  and  the  other  lee- 
ward islands  had  been  conquered  by  a  warlike  chief 
of  Tahaa,  named  Tapoa.  This  man  was  a  bigoted 
idolater,  and  was  preparing  to  invade  Tahiti  soon 
after  Fomare  had  burned  his  idols,  but  his  design 
was  frustrated  by  death.  The  government  of 
Tahaa  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Fenuapeho,  a 
chief  of  less  ferocious  character  than  his  predeces- 
sor, but  strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  supersti- 
tions. Fenuapeho  had  not  long  possessed  the  ruling 
power  of  Tahaa,  when  the  Gospel  was  introduced 
into  Raiatea,  and  he  heard  that  Tamatoa  had  re- 
nounced his  idols,  and  destroyed  the  great  Oro. 
Highly  incensed  at  this  daring  impiety,  the  chief 
resolved  to  avenge  the  god ;  and,  with  a  formidable 
band  of  warriors,  made  a  descent  upon  Raiatea. 
The  Raiateans  were  inferior,  both  in  numbers  and 


in  courage,  to  their  disciplined  and  redoubtable  as- 
sailants. But  what  they  lacked  of  power  and 
prowess,  was  supplied  l)y  prudence  and  prayer. 
By  a  well  concerted  movement,  a  chosen  hand 
broke  forth  sudilenly  from  anibusli,  while  the  forces 
of  Tahaa  were  landing,  and  presented  to  the  in- 
vaders so  bold  a  front,  that,  panic-struck,  they  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  chief  and  many  of 
his  followers  were  captured,  and  expected  no  quar- 
ter; but,  contrary  to  all  the  usages  of  heathen 
warfare,  their  lives  were  spared ;  and,  when  Fe- 
nuapeho was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Tamatoa,  and  expected  to  be  assailed  with 
the  language  and  gestures  of  savage  exultation,  and 
then  felled  by  the  club  to  the  feet  of  the  victorious 
chief,  to  his  utter  amazement,  Tamatoa  received 
him  with  kindness,  frankly  forgave  the  unprovoked 
invasion,  and  restored  to  the  captive  his  liberty  and 
government.  The  moral  influence  of  this  generous 
forbearance  was  most  important.  The  victory,  so 
easily  won  by  the  few  over  the  many,  and  the  use 
of  it  made  by  the  conquerors,  impressed  the  Tahaans 
with  the  superiority  of  a  religion,  which  could  pro- 
duce such  fruits ;  and  constrained  both  the  chiefs 
and  his  soldiers,  at  a  public  festival  on  the  following 
day,  to  abjure  their  gods  for  ever.  From  this  time, 
Fenuapeho  became  a  stedfast  professor  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and,  until  his  deatli,  he  zealously  co-operated 
with  the  missionaries  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  and 
evangelize  his  people.  The  deputation  speak  of 
him  in  1S23  as  "a  pious  and  amiable  man,"  and 
add,  "  He  is  the  most  active  and  industrious  indi- 
vidual on  the  island.  We  have  seen  him  at  work, 
clearing  the  ground,  with  the  perspiration  running 
down  his  body  in  streams." 

But  unhappily  for  the  peace  of  the  Society  Is- 
lands, this  worthy  man  was.  during  the  year  1831, 
lost  at  sea,  and  Mas  succeeded  in  the  government 
by  Tapoa,  a  grandson  of  the  famous  old  Marrior  of 
that  name.  Inheriting  the  ambitious  spirit  of  his 
ancestor,  the  new  chief  of  Tahaa  soon  attracted 
around  him  several  disaft'ected  persons  from  the 
ditferent  islands,  by  whom  he  was  persuaded  to 
claim  the  sovereignty  of  Raiatea  as  his  hereditary 
right,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  many  of  the 
Boroborans.  This  demand  immediately  excited 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  group,  and  especially 
the  Raiateans,  who  found  themselves  in  the  dis- 
tressing predicament  of  either  submitting  to  what 
they  deemed  a  cruel  usurpation,  or  preparing  for 
tliat  desolating  scourge — war,  which  had  now  so 
long  been  excluded  from  their  lovely  and  tranquil 
shores.  Impelled  by  their  principles,  their  interests, 
and  their  habits,  for  they  had  converted  their  spears 
into  pulpit  balusters  or  other  uses  as  peaceful,  and 
were  raised  into  a  position  where  they  could  gain 
nothing,  but  might  lose  much,  by  warfare,  they 
would  have  gladly  abstained  from  a  contest  with 
their  brethren.  Tamatoa,  now  old  and  grey-headed, 
who,  though  he  had,  like  David,  been  a  man  of 
blood,  fervently  desired  that  the  peaceful  reign  of 
Jesus  should  be  permanently  established  in  the  land, 
viewed  the  gathering  tempest  w  ith  trepidation,  and 
was  bowed  down  with  distress  as  he  surveyed  the 
position  of  affairs,  and  the  perils  which  threatened 
his  people.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  God 
took  him  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  where  the  weary  are   at  rest."    This  event. 
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however,  by  augmenting  the  difficulties  of  the  one 
party,  and  emboldening  the  proceedings  of  the  other, 
served  to  hasten  the  dreaded  crisis,  and  it  was  now 
expected  on  all  liands  that  hostilities  would  shortly 
commence. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  with  what  concern 
Mr.  Williams  contemplated  the  impending  evil ; 
and  he  soon  perceived  that  he  could  not,  con- 
sistently, be  either  silent  or  neutral.  Indeed,  had 
he  desired  to  stand  aloof  from  the  contending  par- 
ties, it  would  have  been  impossible.  The  king,  the 
chiefs,  and  a  large  body  of  the  natives,  naturally 
turned  to  him  in  their  extremity,  as  the  tried  friend 
and  prudent  counsellor,  upon  -whose  -wisdom  and 
fidelity  tliey  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  rely. 
And  could  he,  as  their  missionary,  or  as  the  friend 
of  order  and  peace,  have  -withheld  his  aid?  He 
thought  not ;  and  therefore  assiduously  laboured  to 
frustrate  the  designs  of  tlie  wicked,  and  to  still  the 
tun)ult  of  the  people.  With  this  view,  his  first  en- 
deavour was  to  dissuade  Tapoa  from  commencing 
the  struggle  upon  which  he  had  resolved ;  but, 
having  failed  with  him,  and  being  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  middle  course  between  resistance  and 
submission,  he  encouraged  the  Kaiateans  to  stand 
firmly  on  the  defensive.  For  tliis,  therefore,  they 
j)rei>ared  themselves,  being  fully  persuaded  that, 
dreadful  as  the  evils  of  a  conflict  might  be,  they 
would  be  less  than  the  conse(pxeuces  of  the  tyranny 
of  Tapoa. 

The  decided  part  taken  by  Mr.  W^illiams  in  this 
painful  contest,  naturally  drew  upon  him  the  bitter- 
est hostility  of  Tapoa's  partizans,  and  had,  on  one 
occasion,  well  nigh  cost  him  his  life ;  for  an  exas- 
perated native  had  actually  levelled  a  loaded  musket 
at  his  person,  and,  in  another  second,  would  have 
fired,  had  not  a  friendly  by-stander  instantly  sprang 
upon  the  assassin,  and  wrested  the  deadly  weapon 
from  his  hand.  The  following  extract,  from  a 
letter,  Vritten  .Inly  loth,  18.'3l,  will  suHiciently  in- 
dicate the  perturbed  state  of  Mr.  Williams's  miiul 
at  this  anxious  period.  "It  is  with  the  deepest 
sorrow  that  I  inform  you  of  the  present  agitated 
state  of  all  the  leeward  islands.  We  have  been 
upon  the  point  of  war  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  and,  in  all  probability,  it  will  soon  burst 
forth.  I  am  equally  sorry  to  add,  that  our  good  old 
king  is  removed  from  us  by  death.  The  intense 
excitement  produced  by  the  present  distressing 
events  was  too  much  for  his  aged  frame,  preyed 
upon  his  spirit.s,  and  shortened  his  days.  lie  died 
very  happily.  Almost  his  last  words  were,  'He- 
ware,  lest  the  (iospel  be  driven  from  our  islands.' 
He  was  buried  last  Wednesday.  We  shall  feel  his 
loss  much." 

After  the  death  of  Tamatoa,  IMr.  Williams  con- 
tinued to  labour  to  prevent  hostilities ;  and,  with 
this  design,  went  to  Tahiti  to  induce  some  chiefs 
from  that  island  to  visit  IJaiatea,  and  act  as  me- 
diators between  the  disjjutants.  During  his  absence, 
however,  the  crisis  came,  and  some  blood  was  shed  ; 
l)ut,  happily,  the  Tahitian  chiefs  appeared  just  in 
time  to  prevent  a  geneial  engagement,  and  shortly 
afti  rwards  eft'ected  a  nominal  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  throughout  this  anxious 
])eii()(l  had  been  desirous  of  connnencing  his  last 
voyage  to  the  out-stations,  and  cou\pletiug  his  pre- 
parations for  returning  to  England,  but  could  not 


leave  the  ship  in  a  storm,  conceived  that  he  might 
now  safelj-  vacate  his  post  for  a  few  months ;  and, 
therefore,  after  making  the  best  arrangements  in 
his  power  for  the  maintenance  of  Divine  w'orship, 
and  other  means  of  improvement,  he  sailed,  in  Sep- 
tember, for  Karotonga.     This  was,  unquestionably, 
a  perilous  movement  for  the  people ;  and,  although 
he    trusted    that    the   pacification  just  concluded 
might  be  permanent,  he  knew  too  well  the  import- 
ance   of  his    presence,    and    the    dangers    -which 
threatened  his  beloved  flock,  not  to  deplore  the  ne- 
cessity under  -which  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
leave  them.     Amongst  other  reasons,   the  debili- 
tated state  to  which  Mrs.  Williams  had  been  re- 
duced by  repeated  relapses,  seemed  to  demand  an 
immediate  change  of  air  and  scene :  and,  more- 
over, the  time  had  now  come  when  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  the  Samoan  chiefs  and  teachers  to  revisit 
them  :  a  pledge,  the  non-fulfilment  of  which  might 
shake    the  confidence    of  the  people,  compromise 
the   safety  of  the    teachers,    and   destroy  a   work 
-svhich  had  appeared  so  full  of  promise.     It  was, 
however,  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  he  did  not 
abandon  the  people  amongst  whom  he  had  laboured 
so  long,  without  some  missionary  superintendence. 
The  Directors,  aware  of  Mr.  Williams's  important 
engagements  in  extending  the  field  of  missionary 
enterprise,  and  anxious  to  preserve  the  fruits  which 
he  had  brought  to  such  maturity,  had,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  most  considerately  appointed  Mr.  Smith 
to  Tahaa,  with  the  design  that,  during  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Williams,  he  might  connect  Raiatea  with 
the  station  more  immediately  under  his  charge.  In 
the  spring  of  1831,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  arrived, 
and  took  up  their  residence  with  Mr.  Williams ;  and 
although,  at  the  time  of  leaving  for  Karotonga,  his 
young  brother  had  not  mastered  the  language,  he 
was  satisfied  that  his  presence  and  aid  would  prove 
of  considerable  service  to  the  people. 

On  reaching  liarotonga,  the  scene  which  greeted 
him  was  inexpressibly  refreshing.  On  every  hand, 
there  -Here  signs  of  progress  and  prosperity.  At 
Avarua,  a  new  and  noble  chapel,  commodious 
school-rooms,  and  numerous  neat  habitations,  all 
erected  since  his  former  visit,  and  most  of  them 
shaded  with  the  rich  foliage  of  trees,  filled  his 
eyes,  and  feasted  his  mind  with  objects,  upon  which 
it  was  ever  his  delight  to  gaze.  In  sucii  scenery, 
Mr.  Williams  beheld  the  visible  evidences  of  the 
efficacy  of  those  means  which  the  missionaries  were 
employing,  and  it  kindled  iu  his  bosom  pleasure 
allied  to  enthusiasm.  His  taste,  like  his  general 
character,  was  practical.  He  contemiilated  the 
scenes  by  which  he  was  continually  surrounded, 
not  with  the  eye  of  a  sentimentalist,  or  a  poet,  but 
through  the  medium  of  those  desires  and  designs 
whieli  ever  modified  his  judgments  and  governed 
his  ])roceedings.  Not  that  he  was  insensil)le  to  the 
glorious  visions  which  rose  up  before  him  from 
the  placid  waters  of  the  Pacific.     The  survey  of 

"  Isli's  rich  witli  fruits,  and  nilolcnt  witli  llowers, 
AnA  beautiful  as  earth's  primeval  bowers,"  * 

often  filled  his  soul  with  sacred  pleasure  and  drew 
his  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven.     Hut  still  he 

*  "  I'olynesia;  or,  Missionary  Toils  and  Triumphs  in  the 
South  .Se:i>,"  a  volume  in  which  jiicty  and  iH)etry  appear  in 
their  natural  alliance,  doing  homage  to  the  gospel. 
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sought  for  something  more  than  the  mountain  and 
the  dell,  the  forest  and  the  stream,  the  crested  wave 
and  coral  strand,  lie  sighed  to  see  the  forms  and 
features  of  moral  loveliness  and  sjiiritual  life 
blending  with  and  beautifying  the  natural  land- 
scape. Without  these  bright  lights,  the  subject 
was  too  sombre  to  att'ect  him  witli  other  emotions 
tlian  those  of  sadness  and  solicitude.  Hence,  his 
journals  and  correspondence  contain  but  few 
sketches  of  the  spots  which  he  visited,  unless  they 
])resented  signs  of  religious  improvement  and  ad- 
vancing civilization.  If  these  stood  in  the  fore- 
ground, tlie  picture  instantly  imprinted  its  own 
image  upon  his  memory  and  his  heart.  It  was 
when  the  coral  clili  and  the  azure  sea  were  covered, 
not  with  naked  and  vociferous  savages,  but  with 
a  nuiltitude  "  clothed,  and  in  their  right  mind ;" 
when  the  rich  productions  of  their  soil  and  climate 
embowered  the  house  of  prayer,  the  dwelling  of 
the  missionary,  and  the  quiet  homes  of  industry 
and  religion,  that  •'  every  prospect  pleased."  Then, 
nature  seemed  instinct  with  new  and  nobler  life, 
and  clothed  in  her  most  attractive  attire;  then,  to 
use  his  own  expressive  words,  "  the  toa  and  the 
casuarina  trees  reared  their  stately  heads,  as 
through  their  graceful  foliage  the  snow-white  build- 
ings presented  themselves." 

In  the  spirit  of  devout  gratitude,  Mr.  Williams 
selected  for  his  first  text,  "  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad;"  a  pas- 
sage which  fitly  expressed  the  emotions  awakened 
by  the  scene  which  now  surrounded  him.  But  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  work  which  was  anore  fully 
to  engage  his  attention  during  his  stay  at  Karo- 
tonga,  it  was  deemed  desiralde  that,  in  company 
with  Mr.  J^uzacott  and  Makea,  he  .should  visit  the 
various  out-stations  of  the  Hervcy  group.  Having 
first  called  at  Mangaia,  they  proceeded  to  Atui, 
wliere  the  life  of  Mr.  Williams  was  again  placed  in 
jeopardy  while  attempting  to  land  upon  the  reef, 
and  where  he  must  have  perished,  had  not  the  na- 
tives rushed  to  his  rescue,  and  seized  him  when 
sinking  a  second  time  in  deep  water.  Both  here 
and  at  Mangaia,  Mauke,  Mitiaro,  and  Aitutaki,  he 
improved  his  short  sojourn  to  the  utmost  by  render- 
ing to  the  teachers  and  their  flocks  that  mental 
and  manual  assistance  which  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  combine.  At  all  these  islands  he  had  now  be- 
come a  well  known  and  most  -Welcome  visitor.  No 
event  would  have  given  the  natives  greater  plea- 
sure. An  angel  of  light,  had  he  descended  upon 
these  shores,  might  have  awakened  more  wonder, 
but  would  not  have  diffused  more  joy.  "  I  was 
much  delighted."  writes  Mr.  Buzacott  to  the  author, 
"  to  see  how  he  was  everywhere  received."  And 
who  can  wonder  at  this  ?  The  frank  and  friendly 
spirit  wdiich  he  discovered  towards  the  people,  the 
familiar  manner  in  which  he  mingled  amongst  and 
conversed  with  them,  the  benevolence  which  was 
enthroned  in  his  soul  and  regulated  his  actions, 
"  the  law  of  kindness  in  his  tongue."  his  readiness 
to  answer  every  question,  and  comply  with  every 
request,  the  cheerfulness  which  shone,  and  the 
humour  which  smiled  in  his  countenance — these 
naturally  won  their  liearts.  "  The  natives,"  writes 
Mr.  Buzacott,  "  clung  around  him.  He  seemed  to 
be  one  with  them."  But  they  had  a  more  substan- 
tial reason  than  personal  attachment  for  bailing  his 


arrival  with  gladness.  For  his  visits  were  never 
barren.  It  was  with  him  as  much  a  matter  of 
choice  as  of  obligation — his  delight  no  less  than 
his  duty,  "  to  do  good  and  communicate."  At  all 
times  and  in  all  situations,  he  was  "  a  workman." 
Indolence  had  for  him  no  charms.  Had  he  coasted 
along  these  lovely  isles  as  a  mere  spectator,  or 
trodden  their  shores  to  gain  knowledge  rather  than 
to  give  it,  he  would  have  been  unhappy.  But  this 
was  not  his  errand,  nor  his  aim.  Hence,  wherever 
he  travelled,  he  went  preaching  Christ  and  his 
cross,  as  God's  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  he  left  behind  him  information,  books,  mecha- 
nical improvements,  additional  means  for  pro- 
moting civilization  and  Christianity,  and  not  sel- 
dcmi  impressions  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of 
the  people,  '•  graven  as  with  an  ir<m  pen  and  lead 
in  the  rock  for  ever."  These  various  blessings, 
like  a  broad  stream  of  sacred  light,  marked  his 
beneficent  course  through  those  realms  of  pagan 
darkness,  towards  which,  constrained  by  the  love 
of  Christ,  he  so  frequently  turned. 

On  returning  to  Itarotonga,  Mr.  Williams  ap- 
plied .himself  with  vigour  to  the  work  of  trans- 
lation. But  unexpected  trials  soon  drew  off  his 
attention  from  this  object,  and  absorbed  much  of 
his  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  restore 
tatooing  and  other  pagan  practices,  which  had  now 
been  universally  abandoned.  But  this  was  met  by- 
prompt  and  prudent  resistance ;  and  as  the  most 
influential  chiefs,  the  judges,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  people,  correctly  estimated  the  blessings  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  Christianity,  and  clearly  dis- 
cerned the  baseness  of  those  motives  in  which  the 
desire  of  a  change  had  originated,  they  cordially 
co-operated  with  the  teachers,  and  soon  induced  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  to  relinquish  their  design. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this,  a  desolating  hurri- 
cane swept  over  the  island,  levelling  all  the  public 
buildings,  and  about  a  thousand  dwelling-houses, 
uprooting  a  greatnumber  of  the  trees,  and  carrying 
''  The  Messenger  of  Peace  "  several  hundred  yards 
inland.  The  particulars  of  this  appalling  visitation 
were  deeply  engraven  upon  Mr.  Williams's  me- 
mory', and  have  been  fully  described  by  his  own 
pen.*  The  merciful  and  almost  miraculous  escape 
of  his  beloved  wife,  both  during  the  storm  and  in 
her  subsequent  premature  and  dangerous  confine- 
ment, called  forth  his  unfeigned  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Deliverer.  For  a  consideral)le  time  after 
giving  birth  to  a  still-born  babe,  Mrs.  Williams's 
life  was  almost  extinct ;  but  by  the  free  use  of  the 
strongest  stimulants,  she  at  length  revived,  to  the 
inexpressible  i-elief  of  her  agonized  partner.  The 
conduct  of  the  natives  on  this  occasion  furnished 
evidence  of  their  sympathy  and  affection,  which,  in 
some  degree,  ministered  consolation  to  the  sufl'erers. 
As  soon  as  Makea  heard  of  their  affliction,  he,  with 
a  long  retinue  of  his  people,  came  over  from 
Gnatangeia  to  condole  with  them.  And  "  no  indi- 
vidual came  empty-handed ;  some  brought  mats, 
others  pieces  of  cloth,  and  others  articles  of  food, 
which  they  presented  as  an  expression  of  their 
sympathy.  A  few  of  the  principal  women  went  in 
to  see  Mrs.  Williams,  laid  their  little  presents  at 
her  feet,  and  wept  over  her  according  to  their 
*  Vide  Missionary  Enterprises,  p.  383. 
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custom."  Not  willing  to  be  outdone  in  the  mani- 
festation of  attachment,  "  the  chief  and  people  of 
Mr.  Pitman's  station,"  writes  Mr.  Williams,  _"  un- 
dertook to  return  on  my  behalf  the  compliment 
which  Makea  and  liis  party  had  paid  to  me.  About 
300  pigs  were  killed  for  the  occasion,  some  of  which 
were  very  large,  and  all  of  them  baked  whole. 
The  vegetable  food  was  not  proportionate  in  quan- 
tity ;  nearly  all  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
hurricane.  The  whole  of  this  was  presented  in 
my  name  to  Makea." 

As  soon  as  the  storm  had  subsided,  a  public 
meeting  was  convened,  when  the  first  thing  re- 
solved upon  was  to  build  a  temporary  sanctuary. 
This  was  soon  accomplished  ;  and  during  the  three 
succeeding  months,  while  the  people  were  restoring 
their  houses,  Mr.  Williams  devoted  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  translation.  But  food  had  now  become 
so  scarce,  and  the  prospect  so  gloomy,  that  to  pre- 
vent a  famine,  which  otherwise  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitable, he  resolved  to  procure  provisions  from 
Tahiti ;  and  having  repaired  '•  T!ie  Messenger  of 
Peace,"  (no  easy  task  after  the  damage  sho  had  sus- 
tained ;from  the  storm)  in  July,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Buzacott,  he  took  his  departure. 

But  painful  intelligence  awaited  him  at  Tahiti. 
Here  he  learned  that  the  pacification  between  the 
chiefs  of  the  leeward  islands,  concluded  prior  to  his 
departure,  had  been  but  of  short  duration— that  so 
long  as  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Tabitiau 
mediators  held  the  disputants  in  awe,  peace  was 
preserved ;  but  that  no  sooner  had  the  armed  inter- 
vention withdrawn,  than  they,  like  angry  clouds, 
which  althougli  riven  and  kept  asunder  for  a  time 
by  tlie  force  of  the  tempest,  return  in  denser  masses 
and  fiercer  array  as  soon  as  the  gale  moderates,  had 
rushed  upon  each  other.  War,  with  its  attendant 
crimes  and  calamities,  had  now  spread  desolation 
through  the  fair  scene  in  which  he  had  so  long  and 
so  successfully  laboured.  No  time  was  lost  after 
receiving  these  heavy  tidings.  Without  delay,  Mr. 
Williams  hastened  to  the  spot;  and  on  reaching  it, 
the  spectacle  which  met  his  eye  filled  his  soul  with 
anguish.  But  liis  own  feelings,  the  state  of  the 
people,  and  the  effect  of  his  visit,  will  best  appear 
in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  written  just 
afterwards  to  his  sister. 

"  Here  I  found  that  a  sad  battle  had  been  fought, 
in  which  the  Raiateans  were  victorious.  They  cer- 
tainly had  justice  on  their  side,  and  acted  through- 
out the  affair  worthy  of  tbeir  profession  as  Chris- 
tians. They  treated  their  enemies  with  kindness, 
and,  after  the  conflict,  no  prisoner  wa.s  injured. 
The  attack  was  made  upon  them  in  the  night,  with 
all  the  fury  which  fanaticism  inspires  ;  but  it  was 
promptly  resisted  and  repelled.  But  there  were 
other  causes  of  lamentation  beside  the  war.  In 
consequence  of  this,  of  the  death  of  good  old  Ta- 
matoa,  of  the  bad  conduct  of  his  son  who  succeeds 
him,  and  of  my  long  absence,  the  people  had  begun 
to  distil  and  drink  native  spirits,  so  that  on  uiy^ 
arrival,  the  laws  were  suspended,  the  means  of 
grace  thinly  attended,  and  the  Avhole  fabric  of  so- 
ciety shaken  to  its  foundations.  ]5y  great  and  per- 
severing exertion,  1  sncceeded  in  rectifying  many 
of  these  evils.  The  stills  were  destroyed,  the  laws 
re-established,  the  church  reformed,  and  all  things 
placed  on  a  footing  which  bids  fair  to  restore  pros- 


perity. Had  I  been  able  to  stay  another  month,  I 
could  liave  done  much  more,  but  I  must  be  thank- 
ful for  what  was  effected." 

Before  this  visit,  Mr.  Williams  had  become  a  de- 
termined enemy  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirit.s,  and 
what  he  now  beheld  confirmed  and  increased  his 
aversion  to  this  potent  poison  of  body  and  soul. 
Having  satisfied  himself  l)y  the  experience  of  many 
laborious  years,  that  such  stimulants  were  not  es- 
sential to  healtli  or  energy  ;  and,  having  seen  at 
Boiobora  aud  Kaiatea  their  fatal  influence  in  frus- 
trating the  objects  which  he  most  ardently  desired, 
he  could  not,  in  after  years,  be  induced  to  make 
terms  with  what  he  deemed  and  denounced  as  a 
"  fell  destroyer."  Hence,  while  he  resided  in  the 
islands,  and  after  his  return  to  this  country,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  he  avowed  his  convictions ; 
and  when  asked  for  reasons,  he  referred  to  the  cir- 
cumstances just  narrated,  and  to  others  of  a  similar 
complexion  which  had  come  within  his  notice. 
On  this  subject,  as  on  so  many  otiicrs,  his  judg- 
ment was  biassed,  some  may  think  blinded,  by  his 
benevolence.  He  was  the  friend  of  abstinence 
from  such  beverages,  solely  because  he  accounted 
their  use  inimical  to  human  happiness,  and  an  im- 
pediment to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question,  but  simply 
to  state  the  fact. 

Having  obtained  at  Tahiti  a  supply  of  flour  and 
other  food,  with  some  horses,  asses,  and  horned 
cattle,  animals  hitherto  unknoM-n  at  Earotonga, 
Messrs.  Williams  aud  Buzacott  returned  to  that 
island  at  the  end  of  September,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  weeks.  His  domestic  circumstances  and  mis- 
sionary plans,  at  this  period,  are  described  iu  tlie 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated 
from  Karotonga,  September  .'iO,  18;32  : — 

"  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write  to  you  so 
long  a  letter  as  I  could  wish ;  but  I  know  that  what 
I  write  will  be  welcome. — It  is  now  a  considerable 
time  since  we  heard  from  you.  Perhaps  you  liave 
refrained  from  writing,  on  the  supposition  that,  ere 
this,  we  should  have  been  in  England,  or  at  least 
on  our  way  there.  We  feel  nuich  for  you,  and 
know  how  great  your  disappointment  will  be,  at 
not  seeing  us  by  Captain  Stavers;  but  we  cannot 
possibly  accompany  him,  on  account  of  dear  Mary. 
She  is,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  much  better : 
but  as,  were  we  to  leave  now,  she  would  be  confined 
on  the  voyage,  it  is,  of  course,  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  remain.  We  have  received  very 
kind  attentions  from  Mr."  and  Mrs.  Pitman,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buzacott,  with  whom  we  have  now 
been  residing  nearly  twelve  months.  Our  boys  are 
both  well.  John  is  very  active.  The  early  part  of 
the  day  is  devoted  to  his  lessons,  and  during  the 
remainder  he  works.  He  has  an  excellent  mecha- 
nical genius,  and  has  made  very  superior  boxes 
for  his  mother,  Mrs.  Buzacott,  and  Mrs.  Pitman. 
These  he  has  veneered  -with  different  kinds  of 
wood,  so  that  they  are  very  liandsome  affairs. 
He  is  now  making  a  dressing-case  for  me.  His  am- 
bition is  to  be  a  aDpintcr,  and  lie  thinks,  poor  lad, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  will  exalt  liim 
in  public  estimation  as  much  in  England  as  it  does 
here.  Sanuiel  makes  good  progress  in  knowledge. 
His  dear  mother  devotes  nuu'h  attention  to  liini, 
aud  it  is  not  in  vain.     He  is  as  sedate  as  a  little 
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judge.  You  will  like  hiui  much.  He  is  a  general 
favourite. 

"  I  am  uow  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  tlie 
Navigators',  and  e.xpect  to  he  ahsent  about  eight 
weeks.  We  have  received  encouraging  reports 
from  these  islands  by  a  whaler.  The  captain  in- 
vited a  chief  to  dine  with  liim,  and  when  all  was 
ready,  the  captain  hegau  to  eat,  and  desired  the 
chief  to  do  so,  without  having  asked  a  blessing. 
The  chief,  however,  sat  still  for  a  time,  and  then 
told  the  captain,  that  he  and  his  people  had  become 
Christians,  and  were  taught  to  pray  before  eating. 
I  truht  that  I  shall  find  that  a  blessing  has  followed 
our  labours  in  that  extensive  and  beautiful  group." 

And  he  did  hnd  it  so ;  nor  was  he  permitted  to 
leave  the  islands  until  this  long-desired  reward  had 
crowned  the  trials  and  labours  of  many  years. 
Hut  the  closing  part  of  his  history,  prior  to  his 
return  to  England,  must  occupy  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM    MR.  WILLIAMSS  SECOND  VOYAGE    TO  SAMOA, 
UNTIL  HIS  RETURN  TO  KNGLAND. 

Nfr.  Williani's's  perseverance  —  Its  results  and  reward  — 
Auspicious  departure  for  Samoa — Arrives  at  Manua  — 
Cheering  welcome  and  intelligence  —  Reaches  Savaii  — 
.Sermons  and  congregation — Improvement  of  the  natives — 
Teachers'  nariative — Malietoa's  sfrata<;em — Mr.  Williams's 
occupations — His  -jreat  influence — Its  cause  and  contrast 
with  that  of  other  visitors — Departs  from  Savaii — Reaches 
Manono — Tour  of  that  island — Forcible  detention  of  a  pas- 
senijer — Danger  of  shipwreck — Incidents  at  Apia— Arrives 
at  Keppel's  Island — Interview  with  Puna's  widow — Inter- 
course with  the  people — Native  game  — Reaches  Tongatabu 
— Native  feast — Progress  and  power  of  the  Gospel — A 
Tonga  weilding — Visit  to  a  high  priest, — The  printing  press 
— Estimate  of  Wesleyan  missionaries — Return  to  Rarotonga 
— Mr  Williams's  state  of  mind —Attractions  of  Polynesia 
— Singleness  of  his  heart — Resumption  of  ordinary  labours 
— Estimate  of  life — Leaves  for  Tahiti  — Distressing  state  of 
that  Mission — Conveys  Mr.  Armitage  to  Rarotonga — 
Voyage  to  the  out-stations — Preparation  for  leaving  the 
islands — Perplexity — Attachment  to  llaiatea  —  Mournful 
condition,  and  manifest  affection,  of  liis  former  tlock — 
Embarkation — .\rrival  in  England. 

Persevkraxce,  worthily  directed,  and  steadily 
maintained,  has  uniformly  commanded  respect,  and 
not  seldom  admiration.  Even  when  the  object 
has  been  of  secondary  importance,  praise  has  rarely 
been  withheld  from  the  man  who  has  pursued  it 
with  unfaltering  energy.  Hut  praise  has  risen  into 
plaudits  and  ptcans,  which  have  resounded  through 
empires,  and  have  been  repeated  in  successive  ages, 
wht-n  the  purpose  has  been  as  noble  as  the  perse- 
verance. How  often,  in  history  and  poetry,  has 
the  course  of  Columbus,  as,  through  years  of  self- 
denial,  misrepresentation,  disappointment,  and  toil, 
he  made  his  way  from  court  to  court,  and  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom — from  Genoa  to  Portugal,  to 
X'enice,  to  Spain — been  held  forth  for  universal 
commendation.  Who  that  is  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  moral  sublimity  of  such  a  mind,  has  not 
done  homage  to  Newton,  as  from  the  most  familiar 
facts  of  daily  observation,  he  patiently  climbed  the 
loftiest  heights  of  science,  securing  each  step  of  his 
adventurous  course  as  he  proceeded,  nor  ever  paus- 


ing in  his  upward  movement,  until  his  demonstra- 
tions had  landed  him  upon  the  highest  point  which 
genius  had  yet  attained,  and  presented  at  a  single 
survey  the  harmonious  movenu'nts  of  the  vast  inii- 
verse'i*  "  What  heart  that  feels  for  others'  woes," 
has  not  gazed,  with  sacred  emotion,  upon  the  noblest 
monument  beneath  the  ample  dome  of  our  metro- 
politan cathedral,  and  felt  his  patriotism,  his  phi- 
lanthropy, and  his  i)iety  glow,  while  communing  in 
spirit  with  the  breaihing  bust  of  Howard  ;  or  while 
tracing  upon  its  sculptured  pedestal  the  sufferer, 
and  the  scene  which  he  lived  only  to  bless,  he  has 
remembered  the  indomitable  endurance,  the  self- 
sacrificing  zeal,  by  which  he  sought  and  secured 
his  design '/ 

From  an  association,  or  comparison  with  sudi 
men,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  would  have  in- 
stinctively shrunk.  And  little  did  lie  imagine, 
when  unostentatiously  prosecuting  the  aims  of  his 
divine  philanthropy,  that  his  name  and  theirs  would 
ever  stand  upon  the  same  page.  But  he  was  wor- 
thy. The  illustrations  of  persevering  goodness, 
wliich  history  presents,  may,  indeed,  be  invested 
with  more  splendour;  but  never  has  this  virtue 
risen  to  a  higher  eminence,  or  exerted  its  power 
with  more  uiideviating  uniformity,  tliaii  in  the  case 
of  John  Williams.  No  mind,  no  movements,  could 
have  been  more  steady  or  sustained  than  his.  From 
the  hour  when  the  grand  conception  of  conveying 
God's  revelation  to  untaught  myriads,  and  of  cover- 
ing the  isles  which  cluster  the  Southern  Pacific 
with  its  heavenly  light,  took  full  possession  of  his 
soul ;  from  the  moment  the  possibility  appeared, 
and  the  purpose  was  formed,  of  preaching  Christ 
where  as  yet  "  he  had  not  been  named,"  this  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  never  relinquished  his  determina- 
tion, nor  paused  in  his  progress  towards  its  accom- 
plishment. Having  resolved  that,  God  permitting, 
■'  the  people  who  sat  in  darkness  should  see  a 
great  light,"  henceforth  his  plans,  proceedings, 
and  prayers  were  distinguished  by  a  unity  and  a 
concentration,  which  continued  unbroken  through- 
out his  future  course.  Like  Paul,  that  noblest  of 
merely  human  exemplifications  of  this  sublime 
virtue,  his  character  and  his  life  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  One  thing  I  do." 

And  this  perseverance  wrought  out  its  own  re- 
ward. Long,  indeed,  did  the  object  of  his  ardent 
desire  elude  his  grasp.  Years  of  toil  and  trial 
rolled  by ;  and,  as  they  passed,  seemed  to  say, 
"  The  time  is  not  yet."  The  repeated  failure  of 
health ;  the  difficulties,  almost  insuperable,  of 
procuring  a  vessel ;  the  departure  of  "  The  En- 
deavour," when,  after  much  labour  and  many 
disappointments,  he  had,  as  he  then  supposed,  se- 
cured the  means  of  accomplishing  what  was  in 
his  lieart,  were  surely  sufficient  discouragements. 
Most  men,  after  such  a  series  of  depressing  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  abandoned  the  design  in 
despair.  But  not  John  Williams.  He  did  not,  he 
would  not,  he  could  not  relinquish  so  fond  a  hope. 
The  spring  tide  of  his  zeal  was  not  thus  to  be  re- 
strained. Each  refluent  wave  seemed  but  to  make 
way  for  the  wider  reach  of  that  which  succeeded. 
Higher  and  yet  higher  rose  the  swelling  waters, 
until  every  obstacle  was  surmounted,  or  swept 
away.  If,  indeed,  for  a  brief  moment,  his  spirit 
was  cast  down,  neither  his  energy  nor  his  expecta- 
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tions  Mere  destroyed.  "  Steady  to  liis  purpose," 
uot  a  syllable  in  his  correspondence  indicates  a  fal- 
tering of  determination,  the  wavering  of  hope,  the 
slightest  vacillation  of  desire,  or  the  least  decline  of 
ardour  in  reference  to  this  the  one  central,  absorb- 
ing and  ultimate  object  of  his  life,  his  soul,  his  all. 
And  what  was  the  result  ?  "  Verily  he  had  his 
reward."  One  stage  succeeded  to  another, each  in- 
troducing him  to  wider  fields  of  usefulness ;  and 
thus  he  continued  to  progress  in  his  services  and 
his  success,  gathering  strength  and  gaining  tri- 
umphs as  he  advanced,  until  the  master  whom  he 
served  said,  "  It  is  enough ;  "  "  Well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

His  previous  voyages  had  amply  confirmed  the 
calculations  and  repaid  the  toil  of  this  patient  la- 
bourer. I5ut  that  upon  which  he  was  now  to 
eiiibai'k  was  destined  to  bring  a  still  larger  return. 
And  of  this  he  appeared  to  possess  a  presentiment. 
Never  more  himself  than  when  preparing  for  a 
missionary  enterprise,  his  spirit  on  the  present  occa- 
sion rose  above  its  natural  level,  and  so  influenced 
tho.se  around  him,  that  all  appeared  as  if  moved  by 
a  common  impulse,  and  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
him  and  with  each  other.  The  whole  settlement 
was  in  motion  ;  every  individual  seemed  anxious  to 
further  his  design;  and,  thus  assisted,  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1832,  only  a  few  days  after  his  return 
from  Tahiti,  the  preparations  were  completed,  and 
"The  Messenger  of  Peace,"'  bearing  Mr.  Williams, 
Makea,  and  a  native  teacher,  called  Teava,  once 
more  cleared  the  harbour,  amidst  the  shouts  and 
supplications  of  the  swarthy  multitude  who  thronged 
the  shore. 

Many  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  this 
voyage  have  already  appeared  ;  and  their  publica- 
tion must  once  more  restrain  the  pen  of  the  biogra- 
pher. ]5ut  while  needless  ivpetitiou  will  be 
avoided,  this  part  of  Mr.  Williams's  history  will  be 
enlarged  and  enriched  by  extracts  from  his  journal, 
which  will  complete  the  sketch  given  in  the  "  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises,"  and  supply  many  facts  hitherto 
unknown. 

Mr.  Williams  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  devoting  all  the  time  he  could  command 
to  Samoa  (for  he  designed  to  make  a  missionary 
survey  of  the  entire  group),  that  he  did  not,  as  on 
his  former  voyage,  diverge  from  the  direct  course. 
And  every  circumstance  now  apjiearcd  to  favour  his 
enterprise.  On  shore,  he  beheld  a  multitude  of 
sympathizing,  supplicating  friends,  "  who  united," 
he  writes,  "  in  kind  expressions  towards  ourselves, 
and  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  prosper  our  way." 
On  board,  all  was  energy  and  cheerfulness.  "  Ma- 
kea was  in  high  spirits."  No  gloom  shaded  a 
single  countenance  ;  no  tears  mingled  with  the 
briny  deep,  save  those  of  Teava  and  his  wife,  "  who 
wept  much  at  parting  from  their  family,  and  leaving 
their  land."  Nor  did  other  objects  above,  around, 
and  beneath  them,  withhold  their  influences  from 
this  happy  scene.  The  heavens,  the  air,  and  the 
ocean  seemed  to  smile  in  sym])athy  with  the  general 
joy.  It  was  one  of  the  fairest  of  those  auspicious 
seasons  which  freiiuently  visit  the  South  Pacific 
ocean,  and  render  a  voyage  over  its  placid  waters 
one  of  the  richest  of  earthly  luxuries.  The  sky  was 
cloudless,  the  breeze  light  but  favourable,  and  the 


bright  bosom  of  the  ocean  was  broken  only  by 
gentle  undulations,  or  slightly  crested  waves  which 
scattered  the  sun-beams  from  their  glassy  surface, 
and  diffused  the  animation  and  freshness  of  life 
throughout  the  scene.  All  nature  seemed  to  invite 
the  voyager  to  launch  out  upon  his  sacred  mission, 
and  to  say, — 

"  Go  forth,  anil)eLss;ulor  from  God  to  man  ! 
To  Jarkoned  isles  proclaim  redemption's  plan!" 

And  the  continuance  of  this  voyage  was  in  har- 
mony with  its  commencement.  All  things  favoured 
them ;  and  after  a  delightful  sail  of  8Ui)  miles, 
during  which  they  "  had  not  shifted  rope  or  sail," 
on  Wednesday,  October  17th,  they  sighted  Manua, 
the  most  easterly  island  of  the  Samoau  group.  As 
he  did  not  visit  this  island  on  his  former  voyage, 
and  it  was  25f)  miles  from  the  residence  of  the 
teachers,  Mr.  Williams  little  expected  to  hear  and 
see  so  much  to  gladden  his  heart.  But  his  first 
visitors  were  nominal  Christians;  and  "We  are 
sons  of  the  word,"  were  the  earliest  salutations 
which  broke  upon  his  ear  in  the  Samoan  language. 
This  delightful  surpri.se  was  heightened  by  the  in- 
formation, that  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Savaii  and  Upolu  had  embraced  the  Go.-pel.  Here 
also  he  found  several  natives  of  Raivavae,  who, 
many  years  befoi'e,  had  been  drifted  from  their 
island ;  but,  having  previously  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  they  had  erected  a 
chapel,  had  chosen  a  teacher,  and  were  maintaining 
the  worship  of  God,  and  singing  the  songs  of  Zion 
in  this  strange  land. 

As  they  pursued  their  course,  numerous  visitors 
confirmed  their  first  impressions,  and  convinced 
Mr.  Williams  that  a  mighty  work  had  already  been 
efFected  throughout  Samoa,  and  from  almost  every 
settlement  he  passed,  chiefs  arrived  who  evinced  au 
earnest  desire  for  instruction  and  teachers. 

Having  called  at  Orosegna,  Ofu,  and  Manono, 
and  at  the  last  island  introduced  Teava  to  its  chief, 
Matetau,  whose  joy  at  this  arrival  was  unbounded, 
they  proceeded  to  Savaii.  Here  everything  con- 
spired to  render  his  welcome  complete.  The 
teachers  shouted  and  wept  for  joy ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams belield  a  people  prepared  of  the  Lord,  many 
of  whom  had  renoxuiced  their  superstitious,  while 
many  more  were  only  awaiting  the  return  of  "  the 
great  chief  Viriamu,"  to  follow  tlieir  example. 
Though  Malietoa  was  absent,  Mr.  Williams  at  once 
opened  his  commission  from  his  favourite  te.\t,  "  the 
faithful  saying,  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 
About  500  were  present: 

"  And  though  accustomed,"  he  writes,  "  to  gro- 
tesque exhibitions,  the  congregation  this  morning 
presented  a  ruder  appearance  than  any  1  had  seen 
before.  Some  of  the  chiefs  had  beautifully  fine 
mats  suspended  from  their  shoulders,  or  girt  around 
their  waist.  Others  had  thrown  around  their  per- 
sons a  pii'ce  of  native  cloth  ;  but  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  rather  an  encumbrance  than  a  covering. 
Hut  the  head-dress  was  the  most  anuising  jiart  of 
their  adornment.  The  hair  of  some,  which  w;is 
very  long,  and  stiffened  with  grease  and  powder, 
stood  erect  like  the  bristles  of  a  hedgehog;  that  of 
others,  which  -was  equally  long,  was  bushy  and 
frizzled,  and  made  their  heads  appear  an  enormous 
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size;  others  again  liad  twisted  it  into  a  towering 
topiinot  upon  the  crown  of  their  heads;  and  a  tew 
allowed  it  to  tlow  loosely  over  their  shoulders. 
The  ladies  were  equally  fanciful  in  their  decora- 
tions ;  but  thej'  added  another  to  the  various  devices 
of  the  men,  some  of  them  having  shorn  their  heads 
hare,  excepting  one  spot  on  the  left  temple,  from 
which  a  tuft  of  hair  was  allowx'd  to  grow  to  a  great 
length;  and,  this  being  twisted  into  a  queue,  dan- 
pled,  as  they  imagined,  gracefully  down  the  cheek. 
Their  tawny  skin  shone  with  a  profusion  of  scented 
oil,  and  a  preparation  of  turmeric,  which  was  laid 
on  so  thickly  upon  their  faces  and  breasts,  as  to 
give  them  an  orange  tinge,  which,  in  their  view, 
constituted  the  very  perfection  of  beauty.  Although 
it  was  ditticult  to  re])ress  a  smile,  it  was  impossible 
to  view  them  without  deep  interest,  as  a  people  just 
emerging  from  the  darkness  of  ages  into  '  the  light 
of  life.'  In  the  afternoon,  I  preached  again,  and 
felt  much.  Here  was  a  congregation  of  nearly 
UiOU  persons  anxious  to  know  the  '  joyful  sound.' " 
The  speeches  of  the  natives,  and  especially  of 
Malietoa,  who  had  now  returned,  which  were  de- 
livered at  the  close  of  the  service,  deepened  the 
favourable  impressions  which  Mr.  Williams  had 
previously  received  of  the  state  of  society  at  Savaii. 
And  the  vast  change  which  had  been  effected  in  the 
condition  of  tiie  people  since  his  former  visit,  natu- 
rally made  him  anxious  to  learn  their  history  from 
the  lips  of  the  native  teachers.  This,  in  accordance 
with  his  usual  custom,  he  carefully  recorded :  a 
practice  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  in  the  annals  of  missions. 
Some  parts  of  the  teachers'  narrative  are  already 
known ;  but  they  are  only  detached  fragments  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  moral  revolutions  ever 
wrought  amongst  the  heathen.  Other  portions 
equally  interesting  were  omitted  from  the  "  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises,"  from  the  want  of  space  ;  and  of 
these  a  condensed  sketch  will  now  be  given.  This 
sketch,  it  may  be  allowed,  is  not  immediateli/  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Williams's  movements;  nor  is  it, 
speaking  strictly,  a  part  of  his  personal  history. 
But  as  the  originator  and  the  founder  of  the  Samoan 
mission,  as  the  honoured  individual  who  conveyed 
the  Gospel  and  its  teachers  to  these  dark  shores, 
and  there  secured  for  both  a  welcome  and  a  home, 
the  following  incidents  sustain  a  relation  to  his  life, 
sufficiently  close  and  important  to  warrant  their 
preservation  in  these  pages.  To  say  the  least,  they 
illustrate  the  extent  of  his  influence,  and  the  value 
of  his  previous  voyage  to  this  extensive  group. 
For  what  occurred  subsequently  to  this  was  but  the 
stream  from  a  fountain  which  he  opened ;  the  rays 
from  a  light  which  he  had  brouglit  to  this  land. 
For  these  reasons,  the  following  outline  cannot  be 
deemed  irrelevant  to  the  leading  purpose  of  this 
narrative;  but  even  should  it  be  considered  by 
some  a  digression,  the  biographer  is  satisfied  that 
the  byeway  into  which  lie  is  about  to  deviate  will 
present  so  many  objects  to  interest  the  eye  and  the 
heart,  so  many  points  of  light  and  shade  which 
would  have  been  lost  by  keeping  the  more  direct 
road :  and  will,  moreover,  bring  out  to  view  scenes 
which  so  forcibly  illustrate  the  degraded  state  of 
the  heathen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mighty  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  on  the  other,  as  amply  to  repay 
the  perusal,  and  to  demoustrate  the  necessity  and 


the  success  of  those  voyages  of  Christian  compas- 
sion, for  which,  through  all  coming  ages,  the  name 
of  Williams  will  be  pronounced  with  love  and  vene- 
ration by  the  inhabitants  of  Samoa  : — 
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The  commencement  of  the  teachers'  residence 
at  Sapapalii  was  overcast  and  threatening.  At  that 
time,  a  distressing  disease  prevailed  throughout  the 
settlement,  which,  shortly  after  they  had  begun, 
compelled  them  all  to  suspend  their  labours ;  and 
some  of  them  sutTered  so  severely,  that  death  was 
expected  to  close  their  course.  What  enhanced 
their  distress  was,  the  absence  of  their  friends 
Malietoa  and  Tniano,  who,  with  all  that  could 
handle  a  spear,  had  gone  to  the  seat  of  war  at 
llpolu ;  and,  to  complete  their  sufi'ering,  some  of 
the  few  natives  who  remained  in  the  settlement, 
attributed  to  them  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  rest  to  leave  them  alone 
to  perish.  But,  although  they  were  now  in  one  of 
"  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  full  of  the  habitations 
of  cruelty,"  they  were  neither  forsaken  nor  friend- 
less. Even  in  savage  lauds,  woman  has  often 
proved  true  to  the  generous  instincts  of  her  nature, 
and  prompt  to  pity  and  relieve.  This  was  realized 
by  the  suffering  teachers.  As  the  angel  which  shed 
the  light  of  day  through  the  dark  dungeon,  and  the 
midnight  gloom  in  which  Peter  was  immured,  so, 
on  the  present  occasion,  when  unable  to  assist  each 
other,  or  even  to  help  themselves,  did  Pagan 
"  sisters  of  charity"  assiduously  and  tenderly  watch 
over  them.  And  by  these  friends  in  adversity,  all 
their  necessities  were  cheerfully  supplied,  and 
through  their  kind  ministrations  and  the  blessing 
of  God,  health  and  energy  returned. 

This  cloudy  morning,  however,  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance ;  and  it  proved  but  the  hazy  opening  of  a 
bright  and  glorious  day  for  Savaii.  Before  his  de- 
parture, Tuiano  had  professed  his  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  on  bidding  the  teachers  farewell,  he 
left  it  as  his  last  and  most  earnest  request,  that  they 
would  not  cease,  during  his  absence,  to  pray  that 
Jehovah  might  preserve  him  in  the  day  of  battle. 
On  the  return  of  the  warriors,  he  more  openly 
avowed  his  attachment  to  the  truth  ;  and  was  almost 
immediately  joined  by  Mariota,  the  king's  son,  who, 
with  his  father's  consent,  went  to  reside  with  the 
teachers.  These  important  adhesions  attracted 
general  attention,  and  eminently  facilitated  the  good 
work.  But  there  was  another  circumstance  which 
prepared  the  people  for  the  peace-preserving  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  Although,  in  the  recent  con- 
flict, Malietoa  was  successful,  the  struggle  had 
proved  most  severe  and  sanguinary  ;  and  his  victory 
had  been  dearly  purchased  with  the  blood  of  many 
of  his  bravest  warriors.  When,  therefore,  the  con- 
querors returned,  they  brought  Avith  them,  not 
merely  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  but  the  mutilated 
heads  of  their  own  fathers,  and  brothers,  and 
friends.  And  thus  the  day  of  triumph  was  turned 
into  mourning.  Instead  of  the  shout  of  exultation, 
nothing,  said  the  teachers,  was  heard  throughout 
the  settlement,  but  the  wild  bowlings  and  bitter  im- 
precations of  the  people  :  sounds  with  which  they 
had  once  been  familiar  in  their  own  land,  but  which 
had  long  since  been  silenced  there,  and  succeeded 
by  the  sigh  of  penitence,  the  voice  of  joy,  and  the 
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songs  of  salvation.  Full  of  sorrow  and  sympathy, 
they  now  labouivd  most  assiduously  to  improve 
this  season  of  bereavement  and  lamentation,  hy 
contrasting,  both  in  private  and  public,  the  paciKc 
spirit  and  design  of  the  Gospel,  with  tlie  demon 
passions  and  destructive  power  of  savage  warfare. 
Nor  did  they  labour  in  vain.  In  a  short  time,  very 
general  attention  was  awakened  to  their  instruc- 
tions; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  larg>.'St  building 
in  the  settlement  would  not  contain  the  multitude 
who  were  anxious  to  hear,  and  many  of  whom 
thronged  around  tlie  doors  and  windows,  with  open 
mouths  and  outstretched  necks,  eager  to  catch  some 
of  the  statements  which  fell  from  the  teachers' 
lips. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  auspicious  appear- 
ances, iMalictoa  resumed  the  war,  and,  together 
with  a  large  body  of  his  peojjle,  departed  for 
Upolu.  But  thither  it  was  resolved  by  the  teachers 
that  three  of  their  brethren  should  follow  them ; 
and  Taia,  Moia,  and  Boti  readily  undertook  the 
service.  Their  journey,  however,  was  protracted 
by  the  anxiety  of  the  people,  in  several  of  the  vil- 
lages tlirongh  which  they  passed,  to  hear  "the new 
word,"  the  fame  of  which  had  already  reached  their 
secluded  dwellings  ;  and  when  at  length  the 
brethren  arrived  at  the  seat  of  war,  though  Avel- 
coraed  by  Malietoa,  they  found  both  the  chief  and 
his  army  too  warmly  engaged  in  besieging  the 
people  of  Ana  in  one  of  their  mountain  fortresses, 
and  too  much  annoyed  by  the  surprises  and  sallies 
of  the  enemy,  to  listen  calmly  to  their  exhortations. 
But,  although  tlieir  main  object  was  thus  frus- 
trated, they  here  met  with  another  chief  of  Savaii, 
who  eagerly  attended  to  their  comnumications ; 
and,  after  a  time,  told  them  "  that  a  desire  had 
now  grown  in  his  heart  to  know  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah ;"  and  that,  if  they  would  engage  to  visit  his 
settlement,  he  m  ould  return  to  his  family  at  once, 
and  hold  a  fitiliiina  (or  conference)  with  them  on 
the  subject :  a  proposal  with  which  the  teachers,  of 
course,  readily  complied. 

As  all  efforts  to  induce  Malietoa  to  teniiinate  the 
contest  had  proved  unavailing,  the  three  l)rethren 
returned  to  Savaii,  where  they  were  soon  followed 
by  a  messenger  from  the  chief  whom  they  had  met 
at  Upolu,  bearing  the  cheering  intelligence,  that 
he  and  his  people  were  now  waiting  to  hear  from 
their  lips  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  wished  them 
to  come  "  in  haste."  The  teachers  scarcely  needed 
the  latter  part  of  the  chief's  exhortation;  for  they 
M-ere  in  as  much  haste  to  impart,  as  he  to  receive 
the  message  of  mercy.  Tliree  of  them,  therefore, 
immediately  set  out  for  the  settlement ;  where  they 
were  nuxst  warmly  welcomed  by  the  chief  and  a 
wondering  nuiltitude  of  nearly  a  thousand  natives. 
No  time  was  now  lost.  A  public  meeting  was 
convened  ;  and,  after  the  usual  salutations,  the  chief 
turned  to  the  teachers,  and  said,  "  Have  you  brought 
a  fish-spear?"  Surprised  at  this  strange  inquiry, 
they  re])lied,  "No!  why  do  you  ask  for  that?" 
"  I  want  it,"  he  answered,  "  to  spear  an  eel.  This 
is  my  tin.  I  will  kill,  cook,  and  eat  it.  I  have 
resolved  to  becoiiu^  lotu  "  (or  (Christian.)  lie  then 
added,  that  he  would  afterwards  spear  and  eat  a 
fowl,  as  the  spirit  of  his  god  was  sup|)osed  to  reside 
iu  that  also.  And  these  bold  designs  were  no 
sooner  formed  than  executed.    Standing  forth  from 


'  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  from  the  superstitious 
and  shuddering  multitude  which  had  gathered 
around  him,  he  struck  a  spear  into  the  sacred  fisli, 
and  thus  defied  the  power,  and  burst  the  spell 
which  had  long  bound  himself  and  his  people  in 
spiritual  captivity.  He  then  killed  a  fowl,  and 
proceeded  to  cook  and  eat  both  the  former  objects 
of  his  dread  and  adoration.  And  during  all  these 
proceedings  he  acted  alone.  Not  a  native  supported 
or  sympathized  with  him  ;  and  no  one  save  himself 
partook  of  the  meal.  The  teachers,  however,  stood 
l)y  to  sustain  and  encourage  their  courageous  con- 
vert ;  and  surveyed  with  sacred  satisfaction  this 
novel  and  impressive  scene.  Not  so  the  people. 
In  their  esteem,  the  experiment  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  and  they  looked  on  with  horror ;  but 
"  when  they  saw  no  harm  come  to  hiui,  they  also 
changed  their  minds,"  and  followed  liis  example. 
After  this,  the  teachers  had  ample  employment  in 
recording  the  names,  and  offering  prayer  on  the 
behalf  of  the  numbers  who  now  avowed  their 
belief  in  Christianity. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  from  the  time 
of  their  return,  the  teachers  revisited  this  interest- 
ing people,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  adding  many 
other  names  to  those  who  had  previously  renounced 
their  Paganism.  Returning  in  their  canoe  to  Sa- 
pap.ilii,  full  of  hope  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
their  labours  at  the  settlement,  which  they  had  just 
left,  they  beheld,  on  suddenly  doubling  a  promon- 
tory, the  mountain  in  which  the  warriors  of  Ana 
had.  for  nine  months,  defied  the  combined  forces  of 
their  enemies,  on  a  blaze  ;  and,  when  they  reached 
their  home,  they  Avere  informed  that  these  brave 
defenders  of  their  country  had  at  last  been  van- 
quished by  the  perseverance  and  superior  numbers 
of  Malietoa  and  Matetau.  The  intelligence  natu- 
rally awakened  their  compassion  for  the  discomfited 
party  ;  but  this  was  overborne  by  gratitude  and  joy 
at  the  termination  of  a  contest  which  had  so  loug 
and  so  greatly  distressed  their  minds,  and  ob- 
structed their  labours.  For  nuiny  months  prior  to 
this,  few  days  passed  in  which  some  dead  or  dying 
warriors  were  not  brought  home  from  the  seat  of 
warfare;  and,  whenever  this  occurred,  the  scene 
filled  them  with  distress.  The  settlement  rang 
with  the  loud  and  frantic  lamentations  of  those  who 
were  related  to  the  slain.  The  females  were  espe- 
cially vociferous;— running  about  in  the  wildest 
maimer,  cutting  their  heads,  faces,  and  breasts  with 
sharp  stones  and  shark's  teeth  ;  and  then,  smeared 
with  their  own  blood,  they  stood  over  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  their  friends,  and,  with  the  most  savage 
features  and  gesticulations,  imprecated  vengeance 
upon  the  men  by  vhose  hands  tiiey  had  fallen.  At 
these  seasons,  even  those  who  had  so  kindly  soothed 
and  supplied  them  in  their  sufferings,  seenu'd  to 
the  teachers  to  have  been  transformed  from  friends 
and  females  into  fieiuls ;  and,  accustomed  as  they 
had  been,  from  their  childhood,  to  the  frightful 
exhibitions  of  heathen  fury,  their  own  spirits  had 
now  sat  so  long  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  that  tliey  could 
not  endure  the  spectacle  before  them. 

But,  greatly  as  these  exhibitions  affected  the 
teachers,  the  concluding  act  of  this  dreadful  drama 
far  exceeded  in  horror  anything  witnessed  during 
its  progress.  A  long  train  of  prisoners  graced  the 
triumphal  return  of  the  victors ;  and,  as  yet  un- 
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taught  in  tlie  merciful  rcligiou  of  the  ]}ibk',  tiiey 
liaii  resolved,  in  their  usual  method,  to  take  venge- 
ance upon  their  euemies.  With  this  view,  they 
kindled  several  immense  fires,  and  then,  with  every 
expression  of  diabolical  delight,  flung  men,  women, 
and  childri'ii  into  the  flames.  The  afflicted  teachers 
wept,  intreated,  remonstrated,  threatened ;  but  in 
vain.  Frantic  with  rage  and  revenge,  they  heeded 
not  the  intercessions  of  the  missionaries,  and  only 
replied  that  they  did  it  because  "great  was  their 
anger  at  losing  so  many  of  their  relatives."  When 
the  teachers  turned  from  the  infuriated  people  to 
their  chiefs,  these  seemed  more  willing  to  interpose, 
but  pleaded  their  inability.  And  in  the  case  of 
some,  this  plea  was  probably  sincere.  The  only 
circumstance  in  this  dark  season  which  alleviated 
the  distress  of  the  missionaries,  was  the  conduct  of 
Malietoa,  who,  although  he  did  not  prevent,  would 
not  participate  in  this  savage  vengeance.  On  the 
contrary,  he  regarded  the  admonitions  of  his  in- 
structors, and  acted  consistently  with  his  new  pro- 
fession, so  far  as  to  spare  all  who  placed  themselves 
under  liis  special  protection.  This  unwonted  for- 
bearance proved  most  useful.  Not  only  did  it 
obtain  for  the  chief,  and  for  those  under  whose  in- 
fluence he  acted,  high  repute  with  the  vanquished 
party,  who  soon  heard  of  it  at  Upolu,  but,  after  the 
paroxysms  of  their  rage  subsided,  even  the  cruel 
conquerors  themselves,  who  had  gloated  over  the 
blood  and  ashes  of  their  captives,  confessed  the 
superiority  of  jNIalietoa's  conduct,  and  the  worth  of 
that  religion  to  whose  influence  it  was  universally 
ascribed. 

From  this  time,  the  day  began  to  brighten ; 
and  the  sad  and  heart  sickening  scenes  of  hea- 
thenism, which  the  teachers  had  witnessed  through 
many  months  of  labour  and  sorrow,  now  gave  place 
to  others  which  as  strikingly  illustrated  the  huma- 
nizing and  elevating  influence  of  that  benign  system, 
which  brings  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
men."  Strange  transition  !  but.  forthwith,  and  by 
the  hands  so  recently  red  with  their  brother's 
blood,  and  almost  upon  the  burning  ashes  of  their 
murdered  captives,  the  foundation  of  a  Christian 
sanctuary  was  laid.  The  newly-awakened  zeal  of 
the  builders,  and  the  many  voluntary  agents  en- 
gaged, made  •'  light  work'  of  the  erection  ;  while 
both  their  activity  and  its  object  exerted  a  reflex 
and  most  beneficial  influence  upon  their  own  minds. 
But  other  circumstances  favoured  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel.  One  of  these  was  a  tour  made  by 
Malietoa  and  a  large  train  of  attendants,  through 
the  island.  The  design  of  this  royal  visitation  was 
selfish  and  political ;  but,  as  the  chief  and  his  suite 
proclaimed,  wherever  they  went,  the  wonderful 
truths  which  they  had  recently  learnetl,  avowed 
their  belief  in  the  new  religion,  observed  the  Sabbath 
as  a  sacred  day,  and  laboured  with  new-born 
zeal  to  make  proselytes,  the  journey  added  many 
to  the  number  of  nominal  adherents  to  Christianity, 
and  was  still  more  useful  in  preparing  the  way  for 
competent  teachers. 

The  chapel  was  finished,  and  the  day  of  open- 
ing fixed,  shortly  after  Malietoa's  return.  But 
prior  to  this,  Malietoa  and  his  sous,*  renounced 
their  superstitions;  and  their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  their  wives  and  children.     This,  with 

•  For  particulars,  vide  Missionary  Enterprises,  p.  433. 


the  dete!"ninutioii  to  drown,, /'«/). ),*,(Ju;  g,odof  war, 
and  the' only  Gbicct  lesdaiLJing- an  iuoj  .vhicli  was 
tound  \ii  iunioa,  3:'cated  an  n.inie.ise-  cxv^ite.nent 
throughout  the  islands,  and  materially  contributed 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  The  fame  of 
the  teachers  now  spread  far  and  wide.  Additions 
were  made  almost  daily  to  the  ('hristian  party  ;  and 
few  weeks  passed,  during  which  chiefs  and  other 
visitors  from  a  distance  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance at  Sapapalii,  anxious,  like  the  Athenians,  to 
know  what  these  things  meant.  Many,  after  the 
first  interview,  renewed  their  visits  at  regular  in- 
tervals ;  and,  having  extracted  from  the  teachers 
as  much  knowledge  as  they  could  retain,  they  re- 
turned to  their  districts,  like  the  bee  laden  with  its 
gathered  sweets,  to  deposit  their  precious  store  in 
the  awakened  and  wondering  minds  of  their  bre- 
thren. In  this  way,  the  elements  of  sacred  truth 
were  conveyed  to  parts  of  the  island  far  remote 
from  Sapapalii.  But  there  were  other  districts,  ac- 
cessible to  the  more  direct  exertions  of  the  teachers, 
which  they  were  accustomed  frequently  to  visit. 
One  of  these,  called  Malava,  presented  a  region  of 
great  spiritual  promise.  Here  the  visitors  were 
always  welcomed  with  the  marks  of  warmest  atfec- 
tion,  while  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  were  heard 
with  deep  interest ;  and,  after  a  time,  Boti,  between 
whom  and  the  people  there  had  grown  up  some- 
thing of  the  feelings  engendered  by  the  pastoral 
relationship,  when  sustained  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, consented,  at  their  own  earnest  request, 
to  reside  amongst  them.  But  this  step  proved  a 
source  of  sorrow  as  well  as  of  joy  to  both  the  teacher 
and  the  taught.  In  this  settlement,  there  were 
three  chiefs,  whose  "  heads,"  to  use  the  native  de- 
scription, "  were  of  equal  height ;"  but  it  was  only 
one  of  these,  Tangaloa,  who  submitted  to  be  in- 
structed. Both  the  others  discovered  a  very 
different  state  of  mind :  and,  relying  upon  their 
superiority  in  physical  force,  and  influenced  by  in- 
veterate superstition,  they  conspired  to  put  down 
these  desecrators  of  the  ancient  and  established 
system,  to  drive  the  Christian  teacher  from  the 
settlement,  and  to  extinguish  the  intnxsive  light 
which  had  so  greatly  disturbed  their  slumbers. 
Intent  upon  these  designs,  they  sent  to  warn 
Tangaloa  that,  unless  Boti  was  removed,  and  the 
worship  of  the  spirits  resumed,  they  would  exter- 
minate both  him  and  his.  When,  however,  he  re- 
ceived their  message,  he  stood  unmoved ;  evinced 
no  fear ;  and,  although  inferior  in  forces  to  the 
unholy  league  formed  against  him,  he  returned  this 
bold  and  admirable  reply : — "  Go  and  tell  the 
cliiefs,"  said  he  to  the  messenger,  "  that  I  will  not 
send  away  Boti.  I  hinder  not  them  from  worship- 
ping the  spirits.  Why  do  they  forbid  me  to  worship 
Jehovah?  I  wish  not  to  fight.  I  shall  not  move 
from  my  house  to  attack  them.  But,  if  they  begin, 
I  will  pray  for  the  help  of  Jehovah,  and  resist 
them  with  all  my  strength." 

This  firm  decision,  however,  only  infuriated  the 
heathen ;  who,  unable  to  convince,  like  other  per- 
secutors, now  prepared  to  crush  this  noble-minded 
man.  Nor  was  Tangaloa  idle.  Gathering  his 
people  around  him,  he  explained  to  them  his  posi- 

*  This  iuterestin;;  relic  was  saved  from  "  drowning  "  by 
the  teachers ;  by  tliera  presented  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  by 
him  "iven  to  the  author. 
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tion ;  'uimis'iPil  thooC  •\,'hG'\Terc  der.titr.te  with  arms  ; 
exh(irt(»d  all 'to 'tvay,  ?incl'tc  be' ccuragcdas  ;  aud 
declared 'his  dek'r.iiir.ation  t.Tdis*  rather 'than  re- 
linquish the  word  of  Jehovah.     At  the  same  time, 
he  sent  to  Sapapalii  a  request,  with  which  they 
immediately  complied,  that  all  the  teacliers  would 
hasten  to  his  district  to  aid  him  with  their  counsels 
and  supplications.     Having  heard  his  statement, 
and  fearing  the  consequences  of  farther  resistance, 
these  prudent  counsellors  recommended  that  Boti 
sliould  return  with  them,  and  remain  at  Sapapalii, 
until  the  threatening  outburst  of  heathen  madness 
Iiad  spent  itself,  or  subsided.     Tliis  proposal,  how- 
ever, did  not  please  the  chief;  and  he  frankly  told 
these  men  of  peace  that  theirs  was  not  good  advice, 
and  that,  if  followed,  it  would  only  embolden   his 
oppri'ssors.     He,  therefore,  refused    to   relinquish 
his  missionary,  and  resolved  to  stand  on  his  right. 
Perceiving  that  his  purpose  was  inflexible,  they 
abandoned  the  hopeless  attempt  of  dissviasion,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  the  whole  of 
the  succeeding  night,  in  exhortation  and  prayer.    A 
scene  more  unique  or  impressive  has  been  rarely 
witnessed. '  As  the  people  expected  every  moment 
the  furious  onset  of  the  enemy,  all  the  warriors  of 
the  district  were  clad  in  the  wild  military  costume 
of  the  conntry,  and  were  armed,  some  with  clubs, 
others  with  iiows,  and  others  with  slings  and  spears ; 
and,  while  thus  presenting  to  the  eye  a  spectacle 
the  most  alien  from  the  design  of  Christianity,  and 
not  unfre(iuently  expressing,  in  tone  and  gesture, 
the  untamed  ft'rocity  of  their  natures,  they  stood, 
or  knelt  before  the  Lord  in  the  attitude  of  devotion. 
But  most  unexpectedly  their  foes  did  not  appear, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  it  was  announced 
that  the  heathen  forces  had  suddenly  disbanded. 
This  intelligence,  however,  diffused  but  a  short- 
lived joy  amongst  the  people  of  Tangaloa;  for  it 
was  soojj  evident  that  their  enemies  had  not  relin- 
quished their  intention,  but  only  deferred  its  exe- 
cution until  they  could  obtain  some  better  pretext 
than  the  presence  of  ]5oti,  for  such  an  unprovoked 
aggression.     But  this  they  soon  found.     In  order 
to  propitiate  their  insulted   deities,  and  to  purify 
their  polluted  land,  these  two  "  worshippers  of  the 
spirits"  issued  a  decree  that,  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
a  series  of  special  services  should,  for  two  months, 
be    observed    throughout     the    settlement ;     and, 
amongst  other  regulations,  it  was  enjoined  that,  on 
an  appointed  night,  unbroken  darkness  should  pre- 
vail, and  no  light  be  kindled  upon  painof  death. 
This  mandate  was  sent  to  Tangaloa,  with  a  perenifH 
tory  message  that  he  and  his  people  must  obey  it. 
Ihit  he,  nuiiutaining  the  same  niaidy  bearing,  and 
asserting  once  more  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
thus  replied:  "Tell  the  chiefs,  that  1  have  ceased 
to  serve  the  spirits,  and  that  I  shall  not  observe  one 
night  more  than  another  in  their  honour.     Now," 
he  added,  '■  that  I  am  become  a  man   of  Jehovali, 
his  word  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  shall  guide  and 
govern  me." 

The  fiery  feelings  which  this  message  enkindled 
in  the  heathen,  were  fed  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  Christians  had  desecrated  the  sacred  shell,  in 
calling  the  people  together  at  the  hour  of  public 
worship.  While  aflFairs  were  in  this  state,  and  the 
night  of  trial  M'as  drawing  nigh,  the  teachers  of 
Sapapalii,  unsolicited,  came  again  to  recommend 


Tangaloa  to  comply  with  this  requisition,  rather 
than  engage  in  -war.  The  chief,  however,  was  still 
averse  to  pacific  measures,  upon  such  terms.  But, 
at  length,  the  persuasions  of  his  visitors,  and  the 
known  wish  of  Malictoa,  bent  his  sturdy  purpose. 
The  night  came.  Darkness  reigned  throughout 
that  part  of  the  land.  Numerous  spies  groped  their 
way  into  every  portion  of  Tangaloa's  district ;  but, 
for  a  considerable  time,  not  a  spark  could  be  dis- 
cerned, and  these  emissaries  were  just  about  to 
al)andon  their  search  in  despair,  when,  urged  by  a 
craving  desire  before  which  wiser  men  have  some- 
times fallen,  a  native  was  detected  in  kindling  fire 
to  light  his  pipe.  This  was  enough.  The  decree 
was  disobeyed  ;  the  spirits  dishonoured  ;  and  when, 
in  haste,  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence  brought  it 
to  his  masters,  the  shout  of  savage  glee  and  the  cry 
of  vengeance  rang  through  the  gloom  with  Mhich 
the  heathen  were  surrounded.  As  soon  as  the 
morning  dawned,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
assault;  and  the  multitude,  incensed  and  thirsting 
for  blood,  were  about  to  hurl  themselves  upon  their 
sacrilegious  brethren.  But  their  rage  was  vain. 
Up  to  this  time,  Malictoa,  although  a  sympathizer, 
had  not  beeu,  for  political  reasons,  a  supporter  of 
Tangaloa.  Seeing,  however,  the  spirit  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  desolating  storm  Mhich  was  about 
to  burst  upon  those  who,  like  himself,  had  done  no 
more  than  renounce  their  heathenism,  he  termi- 
nated his  neutrality,  and  stood  forward  as  their 
shield.  This  turned  the  balance  of  power,  destroyed 
the  hope  of  the  assailants,  dismantled  the  last 
fortress  of  superstition  in  that  part  of  the  island, 
and  left  Tangaloa  and  Boti  in  peaceful  possession 
of  their  liberties  and  their  religion. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Williams  arrived,  an  event 
in  which  all  rejoiced  exceedingly,  but  no  one  more 
than  Malictoa.  As  however  the  vessel  was  in  the 
open  sea,  and  no  safe  passage  through  the  reef 
could  be  found,  the  shrewd  chief  inferred  that,  un- 
less she  could  be  securely  moored,  he  would  be 
unable  to  detain  his  visitor  long  at  Sapapalii:  a 
privilege  Avhich  he  was  most  anxious  to  enjoj'. 
Having  therefore  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  per- 
suade him  to  attempt  to  bring  her  into  the  lagoon, 
Malictoa  resolved  to  take  the  pilotage  into  his  own 
hands :  a  stratagem  which  might  have  proved 
serious,  liad  it  not  been  discovered  in  time.  With 
this  design,  therefore,  very  early  in  the  morning,  a 
large  fleet  of  canoes  put  off,  avowedly  to  find  an- 
chorage:  but  instead  of  seeking  this,  they  all  made 
direct  for  the  shij).  Mr.  Williams  hearing  of  their 
strange  adventure,  immediately  went  off  after  them  ; 
and  to  his  great  surprise,  on  nearing  "  The  ^Messenger 
of  Peace,"  he  saw  the  crew  under  arms,  and  parading 
the  decks  as  if  anticipating  an  instant  attack.  Tlie 
canoes,  also,  like  inferior  beasts  kept  at  bay  by  an 
enraged  lion,  were  paddling  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  vessel.  Amazed  and  alarmed,  Mr.  AVil- 
liams  sprang  on  board,  and  upon  asking  the  reason 
for  all  these  defensive  preparations,  the  captain  in- 
formed him  that  the  natives  had  crowded  tlie  deck, 
and  chunorously  demanded  that  the  vessel  should 
be  taken  within  the  reef,  and  that  from  the  deter- 
mination they  had  evinced,  he  had  inferred  that 
their  design  must  be  evil.  He  had,  therefore, 
armed  his  men,  swept  the  decks,  and  commanded 
the  canoes  to  keep  at  a  distance.     In  a  moment, 
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Mr.  Williams  saw  tlirongh  the  affair;  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh ;  onk'red  the  sailors  to  lay  aside  their 
iiistrunieiits  of  death ;  aud  invited  the  natives  on 
board,  ^^  ho  now  came  in  crowds  clambering  over 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  capering  about  her  deck,  and 
gracing  every  part  of  her  rigging  with  their  lialf 
naked  forms :  both  parties  being  well  pleased  with 
this  change  in  their  relative  position. 

All  the  incidents  and  intercourse  of  the  few  dajs 
passed  at  Savaii*  bear  the  same  features  which  liad 
marked  the  preceding  visits  of  this  servant  of  God 
to  other  lands  of  darkness.  By  the  careful  and 
])rofital)le  occupation  of  every  hour,  he  made  his 
sliort  sojourn  most  productive.  While  preaching 
i;hrist  to  the  people,  aud  unfolding,  as  he  was  ever 
wont  to  do  in  such  circumstances,  the  elementary 
principles  and  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the 
gospel,  he  perfected  the  knowledge  of  the  teachers 
in  several  useful  arts,  and  excited  in  the  people  a 
strong  desire  for  further  information.  But  whilst 
liis  labours  were  thus  beneficially  directed,  his 
kindness,  gentkniess,  and  aliability,  by  engaging  the 
affections,  and  confirming  the  confidence  of  all 
parties  in  the  benevolent  purpose  of  his  visit,  as 
well  as  by  augmenting  the  influence  of  the  native 
missionaries,  did  as  much  as,  or  perhaps  even  more 
than  his  direct  efforts  to  advance  the  evangelical 
objects  which  had  brought  him  so  far.  Savage  as 
tiiese  Samoans  had  been  and  still  were,  they  saw 
his  goodness,  aud  were  attracted  and  subdued  by  it. 
To  this  cause  much  of  his  success  in  this  and  other 
early  visits  to  half  awakened  communities  must  be 
ascribed.  His  intluence  was  personal,  rather  than 
official :  he  was  loved  for  liis  own  more  than  for 
his  Avork's  sake :  a  most  important  circumstance, 
however  ;  for  long  ere  the  natives  received,  or  re- 
cognized him  as  a  messenger  of  God,  or  even  began 
to  appreciate  his  more  spiritual  labours  as  a  mi- 
nister of  Christ,  they  rejoiced  in  him  as  their  bene- 
factor, their  friend.  He  was  fond  of  the  proverb, 
and  often  quoted  it,  "  Kindness  is  the  key  to  the 
human  heart."  And  no  man  had  perceived  its 
influence,  or  proved  its  power  more  than  he.  Upon 
a  large  scale,  he  had  tried  this  universal  instru- 
ment, and  it  had  instantly  opened  to  him  the  hearts, 
aud  arms,  and  homes  of  thousands,  previously  in- 
accessiide  to  civilized  man.  Many  voyagers,  im- 
pelled by  other  motives  than  those  of  benevolence, 
and  governed  by  other  laws  than  that  of  love,  had 
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upon  their  superior  civilization,  their  skill,  their 
bribes,  or  their  strength ;  and  appealing  rather  to 
the  cupidity,  the  fears,  the  wonder,  or  the  simplicity 
of  the  natives  than  to  their  reason,  their  gratitude, 
and  their  affection,  they  had  rarely  left  behind 
them  convictions  and  impressions  which  would  en- 
sure a  welcome  to  succeeding  visitors,  or  warrant 
their  confidence.  Shrewd  observers  of  those  selfish, 
crafty,  and  sensual  aims,  of  which  they  possess  so 
accurate  a  gauge  in  their  own  characters,  it  has 
been  but  seldom  that  the  natives  have  misjudged 
tlie  motives  of  such  strangers.  Hence  the  inter- 
course of  civilized  men  with  the  South  Sea 
islanders,  at  the  very  best,  has  left  these  islanders 
as  suspicious,  as  crafty,  as  selfish,  as  treacherous 
as  it  found  them ;  and,  in  instances  not  a  few,  it 
has  rendered  them  more  perfect  adepts  in  all  the 
*  Vide  Missionary  Enterprises,  chaps,  xxv.  and  xxvi. 


arts  of  concealment,  cunning,  and  circumvention. 
How  often  was  this  seen,  and  how  universally  be- 
lieved, by  those  Mho  navigated  these  seas  prior  to 
the  labours  of  Christian  missionaries.  Where  was 
the  commander  who,  at  that  time,  unwittingly 
trusted  himself  or  his  property  within  the  power  of 
a  savage  people?  He  knew  well  how  specious  and 
delusive  were  the  fairest  appearances  of  friendli- 
ness, which  their  craft  or  cupidity  frequently  as- 
sumed ;  he  was  satisfied  that,  under  the  semblance 
of  nuich  aft'ability,  and  the  shouts  aud  gestures  of 
assumed  glee  and  gladness,  which  greeted  him 
when  he  approached  these  shores,  there  often  lay 
concealed  selfish  desires  and  dark  designs,  which, 
like  the  volcanic  fires,  that  smoulder  and  work 
beneath  the  vine-clad  liills,  the  luxuriant  valleys, 
the  placid  and  gleaming  lakes,  and  the  seductive 
aspect  of  soft  enjoyment  and  deep  repose  in  an 
Italian  landscape,  would,  if  a  vent  were  found, 
flame  forth  in  resistless  force  and  desolating  fury. 
Of  this  the  evidences  were  sufliciently  numerous 
and  admonitory  to  show  that  the  key  to  these 
islands  had  not  then  been  found.  But  where  the 
merchant  and  the  mariner  had  failed,  the  mis- 
sionary proved  successful.  And  no  one  of  that 
honoured  band  ever  accomplished  more,  "  by  love 
unfeigned,"  than  he  who  now  prepared  the  people 
of  Samoa  to  listen  to  the  gospel. 

Amongst  other  expressions  of  regard,  received  by 
Mr.  Williams  during  his  stay  at  Sapapalii,  one  was 
from  the  maitai,  or  ladies,  who  wished  to  perform 
"  a  heavenly  dance "  in  his  honour  before  he  left 
them.  Fearing,  however,  that  the  exercise  would 
not  accord  with  its  name,  he  declined  the  proffered 
compliment.  But  they  would  not  take  his  denial ; 
and,  in  the  evening,  the  large  public  building  was 
crowded  by  the  elite  of  the  settlement,  who,  for 
hours,  sang  and  capered  in  praise  of  Viriamu. 
Overhearing  the  frequent  repetition  of  his  name  in 
their  songs,  Mr.  Williams  subsequently  procured 
two  or  three  of  them,  of  which  the  following  trans- 
lations will  convey  some  idea : — 

"  Let  us  talk  of  Viriamu. 
I>et  cocoa-nuts  grow  for  liim  in  peace  for  months. 
Wlien  strons,'  the  east  wind  blows,  our  tliouf^his  forget  him 

not. 
Let  us  greatly  love  the  Christian  land  of  the  great  white 

chief. 
All  mail)*  are  we  now,  for  we  have  all  one  God. 
No  food  is  sacred  now.    All  kinds  of  fish  we  catch  and  eat ; 

Even  the  sting-ray." 

"  The  birds  are  crying  for  Viriamu. 
His  ship  has  sailed  another  way. 
The  birds  are  crying  for  Viriamu. 
Long  time  is  he  in  coming. 

Will  he  ever  come  again  ? 

Will  he  ever  come  again  ? 
Tired  are  we  of  the  taunts  of  the  insolent  Samoans. 
'  Who  knows,'  say  they,  '  that  w  hite  chief's  land  ? ' 
Now  our  land  is  sacred  made,  and  evil  practices  have  ce;used. 
How  we  feel  for  the  lutu  /  Clome  !  let  us  sleep  and  dream 

of  Viriamu. 
ristaulau  f  has  risen.     Taulua  f  bas  also  risen. 
l?ut  the  war-star  has  ceased  to  rise. 

For  SulueleeleJ  and  tlie  king  have  embraced  the  sacred  word 
And  war  has  become  an  evil  thing." 

*  Malo  was  the  name  given  to  those  who  were  victorious  in 
war,  and  is  the  opposite  of  vuivui,  the  conquered. 

f  Names  of  stars.  J  The  king's  daughter. 
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Under  the  date  of  Friday,  Octobpr  20,  ISIr.  Wil- 
liams thus  writes  in  his  journal.  "  Having  accom- 
plished our  object  here,  we  prepared  this  morning 
to  go  over  to  Manono.  I,  therefore,  convened  the 
chiefs  and  Malietoa.  I  again  questioned  him  res- 
pecting his  future  purpose,  when  he  repeated,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  his  full  determination 
to  hold  fast  the  religion  he  had  professed,  and  said, 
that  his  desire  for  the  Word  of  Jehovah  was  very 
great  indeed, — that  it  M-as  manao  tasi  lava,  '  one 
true  whole  desire,'  that  his  intention  was  to  live 
and  die  a  Christian,  and  that  he  wished  much  for 
the  salvation  of  his  sonl.  He  said,  moreover,  that 
he  would  never  fight  again,  unless  people  came  to 
his  place  to  kill  him.  His  woids  Avere,  '  I  have 
cast  away  war ,  I  have  trodden  it  under  foot ;  I  am 
sick  and  surfeited  of  war ;  I  have  no  wish  ever  to 
fight  again.' 

"  Having  made  those  arrangements  which  we 
deemed  important,  we  prepared  to  leave  for  IManono 
and  Upolu.  Malietoa,  three  of  his  wives,  Tiiiano, 
Kiromaiava,  and  other  chiefs,  accompanied  us,  so 
that  we  had  a  ship-full.  The  people  manifested  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  at  parting;  and,  as  I  passed 
through  their  ranks,  they  kissed  my  hands  and 
importunately  entreated  me  to  bring  Mrs.  Williams 
and  my  children,  and  to  come  and  live  with  tlieni, 
and  teach  them  the  word  of  salvation." 

On  the  following  morning  they  reached  Manono, 
brought  off  Matetau,  and  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Malietoa.  "  During  our  short 
stay,"  Mr.  Williams  proceeds,  "  I  took  a  walk 
half  round  the  ielnnd,  and  Vvas  treated  with  great 
respect  by  the  chiefs  of  the  villages  through  wliich 
I  passed.  In  one  village,  the  chief  and  many  of 
the  people  had  embraced  Christianity.  He  invited 
me  into  his  house,  and  then  placed  all  the  lotn,  or 
Christians,  near  me.  They  had  built  a  chapel,  and 
were  very  anxious  to  make  me  a  present,  which  I 
declined'.  Another  chief,  who  also  invited  me  into 
his  house,  had  not  become  a  Christian.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  brouglit  a  teacher,  wlio  would  reside 
with  Matetau,  and  teach  all  Manono.  1  then 
pointed  out  the  nature  and  value  of  Christianity  ; 
asked  what  objections  he  had  to  it;  and  invited 
him  to  follow  tlie  example  of  Malietoa,  Matetau, 
and  others.  He  smiled  significantly,  and  said,  in 
a  kind  and  confidential  tone,  '  Perhaps  1  shall 
soon.'  On  returning  from  this  little  excursion,  I 
found  that  Mr.  Stevens'^  was  in  trouble ;  for  the 
chief  with  whom  he  was  residing  refused  to  allow 
him  to  leave.  On  hearing  this,  I  went  to  the  chief; 
and,  on  my  way,  met  his  sou.  who  said  that  Pea, 
his  father,  would  not  let  Mr.  Stevens  go.  On 
reaching  the  settlement,  I  was  invited  into  the 
govei-nment  house,  when  the  old  chief  came  in, 
seated  himself  by  my  side,  saluted  me  with  great 
respect,  and  said,  he  hoi)ed  that  I  would  not  be 
angry  with  hiiu  for  detaining  the  doctor,  but  his 
only  object  was  that  he  might  teach  them,  and 
conduct  their  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  They  had 
formed  a  great  attachment  for  him.  he  added,  be- 
cause he  read  to  tliem  the  word  of  Jehovah.  Pea 
.said  that  he  himself  had  not  yet  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, but  tiiat  his  son  had,  and  many  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  very  mucli  wished  to  have  a  teacher." 

*  The  surgeon  of  tlie  "  t)l(lh;im,"  wlio  had  loft   tliat  vessel 
at  Samoa. 


Having  effected  one  main  purpose  of  his  visit, 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  chiefs,  Mr.  Williams 
returned  to  the  vessel,  when  the  teacher,  Teaia, 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  Matetau.  "  As  soon," 
writes  Mr.  Williams,  "  as  his  little  property  was 
placed  in  the  canoe,  we  all  united  in  prayer  to  God 
for  him  and  his  wife,  on  the  ship's  deck,  and  then 
bade  them  farewell  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

"  Having  heard  that  Puna,  the  native  teacher  of 
Purutu,  who  had  been  drifted  away  a  long  time 
ago  from  that  island,  was  at  Nina,  I  determined  to 
go  in  quest  of  him.  On  arriving  off  Aboiima,  we 
narrowly  escaped  shi])\vreck  ;  for  just  as  we  were 
weathering  the  point,  the  wind  failed  us,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  our  vessel  was  whirled  by  a  strong  and 
eddying  current  within  a  few  yards  of  some  frightful 
rocks,  against  which  tlie  sea  was  breaking  with 
fearful  violence.  Put,  while  in  this  perilous  po- 
sition, a  light  breeze  came  most  providentially  to 
our  relief;  and,  in  a  few  m.inutes,  we  were  out  of 
danger.  1  therefore  returned,  when  we  stood  away 
for  Savaii,  succeeded  in  reaching  a  bay,  and  called  at 
Satupaitea.  Early  next  morning,  I  went  on  shore. 
The  settlement  contains  about  a  thousand  persons, 
all  of  whom,  at  my  request,  assembled  in  the  go- 
vernment house,  where  I  addressed  them.  On  the 
following  day,  we  ran  again  for  Upolu ;  and,  by 
carrying  a  press  of  sail,  we  reached  Apia  about 
sun-set.  But,  just  before  dark,  we  were  boarded 
by  Kiromaiava,  Malietoa's  eldest  son,  who  consented 
to  accompany  us  on  shore. 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  dropped  anchor,  we  were 
surrounded  by  canoes,  from  which  the  natives  came 
up  the  sides  of  our  little  ship,  until  she  was  almost 
deluged  with  them.  Silence  was  then  commanded  ; 
and,  when  it  was  obtained,  Kiromaiava  gave  orders 
to  his  ditiilaajale,  or  orator,  to  tell  the  people  who 
I  was,  whence  I  came,  and  what  I  wanted.  He 
then  commanded  his  spokesman  to  proclaim  to  the 
staring  and  wondering  crowd,  that  Malietoa,  his 
father,  had  given  me  his  name  ;  and,  consequently, 
that  all  the  respect  due  to  him  must  be  shown  to 
me.  This  was  followed  by  a  strict  charge  to  steal 
nothing  whatever  from  the  ship,  but  that  all  should 
immediately  bring  off  to  us  pigs,  and  bread  fruit, 
and  yams.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
on  shore  in  profitable  intercourse  with  the  natives." 

On  the  following  morning,  Punipunielo,  the 
chief  of  Apia,  publicly  eml)raced  Christianity; 
and  this  circumstance,  togetlier  with  the  far-spread 
fame  of  Mr.  Williams,  drew  chiefs  and  natives 
from  all  parts  of  the  neighb.ourhood.  Under  the 
date  of  November  2,  the  following  paragraphs 
occur  in  his  journal. 

"  The  chief  from  the  inland  settlement,  whom 
I  visited  yesterday,  sent  a  messenger  to  request 
my  presence,  as  he  was  now  ready  to  become  a 
Christian.  Tangaloa,  also,  the  Christian  cliief 
from  Vailele,  brought  me  a  present  of  pigs  and 
produce,  and  pressed  me  much  to  visit  liis  people. 
Soon  after  this,  another  chief,  from  a  settlement 
four  miles  distiuit,  ciime,  and  was  very  urgent  w  ith 
me  to  go  with  him,  ami  pleaded  his  suit  on  the 
ground  tluU  '  he  had  long  wislied  to  become  a 
Cluislian,  but  had  no  one  to  make  him  so.' 

"  Having  olitained  wood  and  water,  with  a  tole- 
rable supply  of  provisions,  1  made  presents  to  the 
various  chiefs,  and  bade  them  farewell.     On  land- 
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inp  at  the  district  of  Riromaiava,  I  found  that  I 
liad  to  walk  two  miles  to  his  settlement.  On 
reaching  it,  I  was  invited  into  the  government 
house.  Here  I  was  requested  to  take  my  seat 
npi>n  a  beautiful  new  mat,  and  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  all  the  chiefs.  Soon  after  we  bad 
seated  ourselves,  a  fine  stately  young  woman  en- 
tered the  house,  and  was  introduced  to  me  by  the 
name  of  Maria,  as  Malietoa's  eldest,  handsomest, 
and  favourite  daughter.  She  expressed  her  sorrow 
at  not  having  seen  me  before ;  and  assigned  as  a 
reason  that,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Samoa,  her 
husband  was  fighting  against  her  father,  and  that 
site  was  with  him  in  the  fort.  '  But,'  she  added, 
we  were  conquered ;  and,  since  then,  I  have  been 
over  to  Sapapalii,  and  spent  much  time  with  the 
teachers,  who  have  taught  me  the  lotu,  and  I  am 
learning  it  still.'  After  this,  the  people  of  the 
settlement  were  collected,  and  I  addressed  them, 
and  having  made  presents  to  Riromaiava  and  his 
sister,  I  bade  them  farewell.  They  all,  however, 
accompanied  me  to  the  boat,  and  lamented  that 
my  stay  with  them  was  so  short.  I  reached  the 
vessel  at  sun-down,  when  we  made  all  sail  for 
Aiiia  tabu  tabu,  or  Keppel's  Island,  in  search  of 
Puna. 

"Tuesday,  November  (!. — Early  this  morning, 
we  were  close  in  with  Keppel's  Island ;  and  ascer- 
tained from  a  canoe  that  Puna  was  dead,  but  that 
his  wife  and  family  were  still  residing  on  shore. 
Having  sent  a  note  to  her  to  inquire  whether  we 
might  land  safely,  and  received  her  reply,  I  went 
on  shore.  She  came,  with  her  two  children,  to 
meet  me,  and  when  she  saw  me,  she  clung  around 
my  legs  and  wept  for  a  long  while.  She  was  much 
changed  in  appearance,  which  she  ascribed  to  her 
troubles,  and  the  loss  of  her  husband.  It  was  pleas- 
ing, however,  to  learn  that  their  wanderings  on  the 
wide  ocean  had  been  wisel}"  directed  by  Him  who 
gives  the  winds  tlieir  conmiissiou,  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  Gospel  on  this  distant  island  ;  as  well  as 
to  hear  that  Puna  had  proved  faithful  unto  death, 
and  died  e.xhorting  the  people  to  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Williams  had  landed  on  Kep- 
pel's Island,  a  young  man  introduced  himself  as  the 
faifehau,  or  teacher.  His  appearance  was  prepos- 
sessing, and  his  dress  good.  He  was  clad  in  a  white 
shirt,  and  a  black  waistcoat,  and  called  himself 
Samuel.  From  him  Mr.  Williams  learned  that 
about  half  the  inhabitants,  the  whole  of  whom  did 
not  exceed  .500,  were  now  professing  Christianity. 
Amongst  these  was  one  of  the  chiefs  sons,  but  the 
other  remaining  a  devoted  idolater.  In  company 
with  this  visitor,  Mr.  Williams  walked  inland  to 
see  the  chapel,  which  he  found  to  be  a  large  native 
house  formerly  used  for  their  games  and  dances. 

"  As  we  were  proceeding,"  he  writes,  "  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  singularly  hollow  roaring, 
which  was  blended  with  clattering  of  sticks.  This 
I  found  on  inquiry  to  proceed  from  a  party  of  fulta 
devoh),  or  devil's  people,  who  were  dancing.  On 
reaching  the  place  of  their  wild  performance,  we 
saw  about  forty  men,  ranged  in  two  lines,  and  facing 
each  other  as  in  a  country  dance.  Most  of  them 
had  a  stick  between  two  and  three  feet  long  in  each 
hand ;  but  a  few,  at  regular  intervals,  held  instead 
a  long  switch. 


Their  appearance  was  most  singular 


and  savage.  Some  were  completely  besmeared  with 
charcoal  and  oil,  Mhich  rendered  them,  not  only 
black,  but  sliiniini  characters  in  the  exhibition. 
Others  were  fantastically  touched  off  with  the  san;e 
pigment,  having  a  broad  ring  round  each  eye,  a 
large  circular  patch  on  each  clieek,  and  another  on 
the  forehead,  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
adorned  with  rings,  stripes,  and  daubs  of  various 
size  and  device.  A  few,  to  give  greater  variety  to 
these  embellishments,  had  interspersed  them  \vith 
streaks  of  lime,  which  gave  their  skin  some  resem- 
blance to  the  coat  of  the  zebra.  Thus  equipped  in 
their  ball-dress,  they  commenced  their  capers,  which 
consisted  of  a  wonderful  variety  of  evolutions  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  striking  each  others'  sticks  in 
numerous  attitudes,  over  their  heads,  under  their 
thighs,  now  leaping  high  in  the  air,  then  squatting 
on  the  ground.  At  one  time,  they  would  sinmlta- 
neously  spring  a  surprising  height,  and  bring  their 
sticks  in  contact ;  anon  they  would  face  each  other, 
and  then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  they  would 
be  back  to  back,  or  side  by  side.  During  all  these 
prodigious  feats  of  agility,  their  sticks  beat  time 
most  admirably  to  their  hoarse,  grufi',  hollow  voices. 
I  could  not  obtain  the  song  they  sang  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  was  informed  that  it  consisted  of  a  call 
upon  the  gods  to  bring  back  their  ciiief  Maatu,  who 
had  gone  to  sea  about  three  mouths  ago,  and  had  not 
been  heard  of  since.  The  performance  lasted  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  Avith  the  perspiration 
streaming  oft'  their  bodies,  they  were  compelled  to 
desist  from  want  of  breath. 

"  Having  exchanged  presents  and  held  conversa- 
tion with  the  chiefs,  accompanied  by  the  wife  and 
children  of  Puna,  I  returned  to  the  ship."  On  their 
return  voyage  "  The  Messenger  of  Peace"  sprung  a 
leak,  which  caused  Mr.  Williams  great  disquietude, 
and  exposed  them  all  to  serious  peril.  At  length, 
after  calling  at  Vavau,  on  the  22nd  of  November 
they  reached  Tongatabu. 

"  As  soon  as  we  landed,  the  king,  Tupou,  sent  a 
messenger  to  invite  Makea  to  his  house.  There  he 
was  received  in  true  Tonga  style,  and  in  a  manner 
befitting  his  rank.  Having  reached  Tupou's  resi- 
dence, he  was  requested  to  seat  himself  by  the 
king's  side,  who  was  attended  by  two  inatabooles,  or 
orators.  We  sat  with  our  faces  towards  the  under 
chiefs,  who  formed  a  semicircle  outside.  A  baked 
pig,  some  kava  root,  and  a  basket  of  yams,  were  then 
placed  before  the  king.  This  done,  one  of  the  orators 
said  in  a  loud  voice,  'Thanks  for  the  kava,' 
'  Thanks  for  the  large  pig,'  '  Thanks  for  the  oven 
of  yams,'  '  Thanks  for  the  labour.'  These  '  thanks' 
were  repeated  several  times ;  but,  whether  they 
were  intended  to  be  expressed  for  Makea,  or  as  a 
hint  to  him  on  the  duty  of  gratitude,  did  not  ap- 
pear ;  but,  as  soon  as  this  ceremony  was  ended,  the 
pig  and  yams,  with  a  warm  welcome  to  Tonga, 
were  presented  to  the  king.  One  of  the  orators 
then  requested  the  people  to  prepare  the  kava,  which 
they  did  in  the  usual  most  disgusting  way  by  mas- 
tication, filling  a  wooden  bowl  with  the  expressed 
liquor.  This  being  done,  the  orator  first  took  care 
of  himself,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  his 
own  great  name,  and  invited  himself  to  partake  of 
the  delicious  beverage.  He  then  shouted  the  name 
of  his  royal  master,  who  immediately  clapped  his 
hands,  as  a  sign  of  assent  and  approbation,  and  after 
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this,  did  the  honours  of  the  bowl.  A  bumper  -was 
next  prepared  for  Makea ;  and  this  '  dainty  dish' 
was  then  'set  before  the  king.'"  Mr.  Williams 
stood  fourth  in  dignity  on  this  occasion :  but,  not 
being  particularly  partial  to  the  nauseous  draught, 
he  passed  it  back  to  the  mataboole,  who,  like  other 
tipplers,  had  no  objection  to  a  second  potation.  "  As 
soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,"  Mr.  W.  writes, 
"  seeing  the  ease  with  which  the  Tonga  people  chew 
this  hard  root,  and  fond  of  trying  experiments,  I 
cut  a  small  piece  out  of  the  heart,  and  began  to 
masticate  it.  I  was,  liowever,  soon  glad  to  desist ; 
it  was  so  extremely  bitter,  and  produced  such  a 
great  flow  of  saliva.  This  gave  the  natives  the 
laugh  against  me  ;  and  they  said,  '  These  papalangis 
are  very  clever  at  most  things,  but  not  at  chewing 
kava.' " 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  Mr.  W.  attended  the 
native  service  at  the  chapel,  which  -was  a  spacious 
and  substantial  biiildiiig,  but  destitute  of  pews  and 
other  comforts,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  Society  Islands.  About  six  hundred  persons 
attended  ;  and  some  of  the  females  were  clad  in 
European  garments. 

Early  in  the  week,  the  vessel  was  hove  down, 
and  the  leak  discovered  and  stopped.  This  work 
■was  kindly  superintended  by  Captain  Henry,  and 
Captain  Deanes,  ofthe  Elizabeth,  who  arrived  at 
Toiigatabu  the  day  after  Mr.  Williams. 

While  the  vessel  was  in  hand.  Mr.  Williams  was 
much  engaged  in  conversation  with  his  brethren, 
and  in  gathering  information  respecting  the  mission. 
"  The  prospects,"  he  thought,  "  were  cheering.  The 
king  appears  firm  to  his  profession  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  his  wife  is  sincerely  pious.  She  is  a  great 
favourite  with  the  mission  families,  and  deservedly 
so,  for  the  diligence  and  devotediiess  with  which  slie 
seeks  her  own  improvement,  and  that  of  her  sex. 
\'isiting  the  schools,  copying  the  Scriptures  trans- 
lated by  the  missionaries,  but  not  yet  printed,  at- 
tending the  sick,  and  training  her  own  young  family, 
are  now  the  daily  employment  and  delight  of  a 
woman,  who,  but  a  short  time  ago,  was  an  untu- 
tored heathen.  The  stedfastness  of  her  husband  is 
also  very  encouraging.  One  circumstance  may 
serve  to  show  his  character.  Under  tlie  old  system, 
a  chief,  named  Ata,  held  an  office  which  obliged 
him  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  Tupou  and  his  house- 
hold ;  but,  since  the  king  has  professed  Christianity, 
this  chief,  who  is  an  inveterate  heathen,  has  almost 
iMitirely  ceased  to  send  the  reipiisite  provision.  To 
this  loss  both  of  property  and  dignity,  however, 
tlie  king  calmly  submits  ;  and  sa}'s  that,  now  he  has 
become  a  Christian  he  would  rather  be  injured  than 
avenged,  and  that  he  will  wait  in  the  hope  of 
brighter  days. 

"  Wednesday,  No^.  28. — We  attended  service 
this  afternoon  ;  after  which  Mr.  Cross  married  a 
young  couple,  l^oth  were  dressed  in  the  highest 
style  of  Tonga  fashion.  The  lady's  adornment, 
however,  was  peculiarly  awkward  and  inconvenient. 
It  consisted  of  a  vast  quantity  of  native  cloth,  rolled 
many  times  round  her  body.  Her  bosom  was  un- 
covered ;  but,  below  the  waist,  she  was  such  a  pro- 
digious bulk,  so  unwieldy  and  unmanageable,  that, 
when  she  sat  down,  she  was  obliged  to  lean  back, 
and  have  a  ])ersou  to  support  her  behind.  Had 
this  supporter  withdrawn  his  hands,  she  must  have 


fallen  backward,  and  rolled,  like  a  bale  of  cloth,  on 
the  floor.  To  complete  her  beauty,  she  had  be- 
smeared her  face  and  neck  so  profusely  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  that  it  almost  made  my  eyes  water  to  look 
at  her.  The  brethi-en  have  translated  and  adapted 
part  ofthe  Church  of  England  marriage  service. 

'■  Thursday,  Nov.  29.  "Today  I  walked  to  INIao- 
fagna,  the  residence  of  Fakafenna.  who  is  both  the 
chief  of  this  district,  and  the  high-priest  of  the 
island.  This  man  has  hitherto  resisted  all  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  detach  him  from  his 
superstitions.  On  reaching  the  district,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  a  large  spot  enclosed  by  a  reed  fence. 
This  was  a  sacred  cemetery,  filled  with  the  sepul- 
chres of  chiefs  and  heroes  of  Tonga,  over  each  of 
which  there  stood  a  small  house.  On  entering 
some  of  these,  I  found  the  graves  strewed  with 
beautifully  white  sand,  and  quite  free  from  weeds. 
A  number  of  noble  trees  were  interspersed  among 
the  tombs,  the  thick  foliage  of  which  threw  a 
grateful,  though,  in  such  a  scene,  a  somewhat 
gloomy  shade  upon  our  path.  As  I  sauntered 
through  this  abode  of  death,  I  saw  no  living  crea- 
ture, and  heard  no  sound  save  that  of  the  wind 
murmuring  amongst  the  leaves,  and  the  occasional 
scream  of  the  vampire  bat,  numbers  of  which  hang 
from  the  branches  and  tops  of  the  lofty  toa  trees. 
These  seemed  to  have  selected  the  spot,  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  security  which  the  presence  of  de- 
parted power  and  greatness  would  afford  them. 

"  Emerging  from  this  dreary  j)lace,  I  passed  on 
to  the  residence  of  the  priest.  On  reaching  it,  I 
found  that  he  Avas  from  home ;  but  I  saw  his  six 
ladies,  who  were  busily  engaged  in  printing  a  piece 
of  native  cloth,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  long,  and 
four  wide.  This  was  done  with  colours  pre])ared 
from  the  juices  of  trees.  My  presence  naturally 
awakened  some  interest ;  and  they  were  curious  to 
know  who  I  was,  and  whence  I  came.  After  con- 
versing with  them  a  short  time,  they  asked  me  for 
some  tobacco,  of  which  the  natives  are  excessively 
fond ;  and,  knowing  this,  I  had  put  a  small  quan- 
tity in  my  pocket,  and  was,  therefore,  enabled  to 
gratify  them.  While  thus  engaged,  1  learned  that 
Fakafenna  had  returned,  and  was  in  his  canoe- 
house  at  a  short  distance.  On  reaching  the  spot, 
he  requested  me  to  be  seated,  and  to  partake  of 
some  food  and  kava  which  had  just  been  prepared. 
\^'hen  all  was  ready,  I  inquired  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  him  that  I  should  ask  a  blessing. 
He  replied  that  it  was  '  good,  very  good.'  He  now 
began  to  incjuire  of  my  Karotonga  attendant  mIio  I 
was ;  and  he,  native  like,  would  not  permit  me  to 
appear  small  in  the  eyes  of  mine  host,  but  stated 
tliat  I  was  a  very  gre^xt  fdifcliaii,  and  had  carried 
the  lotii  to  a  number  of  islands,  all  of  which  he 
named.  The  crafty  chief  did  not  fail  to  turn  this 
high-wrought  description  to  his  own  advantage; 
and,  having  begun  tiy  complimenting  me  upon  my 
greatness,  he  added,  '  Jhit  how  rich  you  must  be ! 
hoM-  unlike  the  ToiHia  chiefs,  who  are  all  majiva! ' 
very  poor.  He  then  asked  what  was  made  at  the 
various  islands  I  had  visited.  I  told  him  mats, 
cloth,  and  nets.  '  Oh,'  he  replied,  '  that 's  the  very 
thing  I  want.  Have  you  a  net  to  spare?'  I  was 
pleased  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  beggar,  and  told 
him  that  1  hud  a  net,  and  would  send  him  one. 
Apparently  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  new 
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acquaintance,  he  added,  '  No,  I  will  come  for  it ;' 
but,  int'errinjif  that,  if  he  came  for  the  net,  he  would 
want  something  else,  I  insisted  on  sparing  liim  the 
trouble.  I  hacl  a  pair  of  scissors  iu  my  pocket,  of 
M'hich  I  made  him  a  present. 

"  When  I  spoke  to  him  about  embracing 
Christianity,  lie  dexterously  evaded  the  subject ; 
but,  on  being  pressed  for  his  sentiments,  he  said 
that  the  new  religion  was  very  good,  and  that  per- 
haps, after  a  little  time,  he  should  become  a  Chris- 
tian. But,  he  wisely  added,  '  I  do  not  approve 
of  being  forced.  "When  the  desire  grows  in  my 
heart,  I  will  follow  the  example  of  others  of  my 
own  accord,  and  renounce  the  gods  of  Tonga.' 

"  On  returning  to  the  settlement,  I  dined  with 
my  esteemed  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moon  ;  and, 
after  dinner,  went  to  his  printing  office.  The  press 
is  a  noble  piece  of  macliiuery,  and  little  do  the 
natives  know  what  that  wonderful  production  of 
human  skill  is  now  accomplishing  for  tliem  and 
their  posterity.  One,  however,  who  is  acquainted 
with  its  value  in  civilized  lands  cannot  but  feel  a 
sacred  pleasure  at  seeing  this  mighty  engine  of 
human  improvement  at  work  on  heathen  shores." 

"  The  Messenger  of  Peace  "  having  been  made 
seaworthy,  Mr.  Williams  prepared  to  leave  the  scene 
in  which  he  had  spent  nearly  a  fortnight,  the  result 
of  which  upon  his  own  mind  he  thus  describes: 
"  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  brethren  have  great 
reason  to  be  encouraged  at  what  God  has  accom- 
plished bj-  them  ;  and  the  Society  with  which  the)' 
are  connected  has  cause  to  rejoice  that  they  have 
such  men  to  prosecute  their  designs.  Would  that 
twenty  more  of  the  same  devoted  spirit  may 
speedily  arrive  to  strengthen  their  hands,' and  to 
pi'osecute  the  work  of  God  among  the  cannibals  of 
Fiji,  who  are  degraded  beyond  description,  and 
numerous  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore.  Al- 
though we  belong  to  different  sections  of  the 
church,  we  preach  the  same  Jesus,  and  point  to  the 
same  heaven  ;  and  so  long  as  the  poor  heathen  are 
taught  the  way  of  salvation,  of  what  consideration 
is  it  by  whom  that  knowledge  is  conveyed?  Christ 
is  made  known ;  the  soul  is  saved ;  and  God  is 
glorified.  May  his  special  blessing  rest  upon  the 
devoted  labourers  of  Tongatabu  !  I  shall  always 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  hei-e, 
and  reflect,  with  pleasure,  upon  the  intercourse  I 
have  had  with  my  devoted  brethren." 

On  the  5th  of  December,  Mr.  Williams  sailed 
from  Tongatabu ;  and  early  in  January,  1833,  he 
reached  Karotonga,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
weeks.  No  reader  of  these  pages,  nor  any  indivi- 
dual acquainted  with  the  present  spiritual  condition 
of  the  Samoans,  will  require  further  evidence  of  the 
incalculable  importance  of  the  two  voyages  thus 
terminated.  Mr.  Williams's  own  estimate  is  as 
low  as  truth  would  permit,  when  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Ellis,  "  Though  great  and  extensive 
success  has  attended  our  labours,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  this  is  little  more  than 
securing  a  renunciation  of  heathenism,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  be  taught  the  Christian  religion. 
But  thus  a  great  and  effectual  door  has  been 
opened ;  the  fallow  ground  has  been  broken  up, 
and  a  people  prepared  of  the  Lord."  So  deeply, 
indeed,  was  he  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving this  promising  state  of  society,  that  urgent 


as  the  reasons  were  for  his  return  to  England,  on 
finding  the  health  of  Mrs.  Williams  restored  by 
her  residence  at  Karotonga,  his  purjjose  was  once 
more  shaken,  and  the  powerful  attractions  pre- 
sented by  the  work  in  which  was  all  his  delight, 
had  nearly  detained  iiim  longer  in  Polynesia. 

"  We  refrain  at  present,'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
"  from  coming  to  a  final  determination  respecting 
our  future  movements.  What  an  extensive  field 
opens  as  we  proceed  westward :  islands  thickly 
scattered  over  the  Pacific,  so  that  the  ocean  is  still 
teeming  witli  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
never  heard  of  the  gospel  of  salvation.  I  should 
like  well  to  take  a  kind  of  missionary  voyage  of 
observation  through  the  whole  of  these  extensive 
and  thickly  peopled  groups ;  but  this  is  an  under- 
taking that  would  require  means  beyond  my  own 
narrow  resources.  Already  I  have  done  perhaps 
too  much  on  my  own  responsibility.  Should  we 
ever  return  to  England,  possibly  I  n\ay  propose  a 
plan  to  the  Directors  for  efl'ecting  this,  or  else 
select  a  number  of  religious  friends  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  have  heard  a  report  of  a  serious  dimi- 
nution in  the  funds  of  our  Society.  I  trust  it  is 
not  the  case,  as  the  Lord's  work  is  not  yet  done. 
The  field  is  large,  and  it  is  still  overgrown  with 
the  thorns,  and  briars,  and  poisonous  trees  of 
Pagan  superstition.  Now  this  field  must  he 
cleared,  and  planted,  and  converted  into  a  '  garden 
of  the  Lord;'  and  who  is  to  do  it?  If  British 
Christians  grow  tired,  who  will  have  the  temerity 
to  enter  the  field,  after  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
God's  servants  have  yielded?" 

And  were  the  feelings  thus  expressed  enthusi- 
astic or  excessive  ?  Were  not  the  scenes  through 
which  he  had  so  recently  travelled  sufficient  to 
kindle  into  ardour  even  the  nu)st  frigid  bosom  ? 
And  who  can  Monder  at  their  influence  upon  John 
Williams,  than  whom  no  man  ever  rejoiced  witli  a 
joy  more  unfeigned  in  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  heathen  ?  Home,  truly,  had  its 
attractions.  His  thoughts  aud  affections  often 
glanced  across  the  blue  waves  to  the  scenes  aud 
friends  of  his  youth.  But  more  attractive  far  to 
him  were  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  salvation 
of  men.  In  Britain,  indeed,  there  were  many 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  the  mention  of 
whose  names  had  often  filled  his  soul  with  emo- 
tion. But  in  Polynesia,  there  were  more, — teem- 
ing multitudes, — his  neighbours,  his  "  brethren  of 
mankind,"  unenlightened  aud  perishing,  whose 
case  he  commiserated,  whose  claims  he  felt,  and 
whose  sighs  and  cries,  as  "  groaning  and  travail- 
ing in  pain  together,"  they  "  waited"  with  "out- 
stretched neck,"  and  uplifted  hands  for  the  day  of 
their  deliverance,  entered  his  heart ;  and  the  stir- 
rings of  compassion,  and  the  pressure  of  obligation, 
and  the  zeal  for  God,  and  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
first  constrained  him  to  visit  these  shores,  were 
still  strong  within  him  ;  stronger  than  friendship, 
or  nature,  or  death.  For  "  the  Gospel's  sake,"  he 
was  novv'  as  ready  as  he  ever  had  been  "  to  spend 
and  to  be  spent."  In  his  view,  "  the  work  of 
Christ,"  not  only  surpassed  all  other  claims,  but 
ab.sorbed  them  all.  It  was  not  merely  a  single 
element  in  his  calculations  and  designs,  one  of 
many  objects  equally  interesting;  but  it  filled  the 
whole  sphere  of  his  vision,  aud  formed  a  circle  of 
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attraction  beyond  the  line  to  -wliich  his  thoughts 
and  affections  seldom  travelled.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, his  mind  had  no  distinct  departments  of 
thought,  in  which  secular  and  spiritual  interests 
maintained  a  separate  existence,  and  exerted  an 
independent  control.  "  His  own  things "  were 
so  interwoven,  so  identified  with  "  the  things  of 
others  "  in  the  texture  of  his  mental  operations,  as 
to  be  separable  only  in  theory.  They  were  like 
tile  light,  whose  various  rays  are  blended  into  one 
bright  manifestation.  It  is  not,  indeed,  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  admixture  of  evil  with 
his  excellencies.  He  himself  would  have  more 
strongly  than  any  one  repelled  a  thought  so  vain. 
But  as  far  as  the  productions  of  his  pen,  and  the 
proceedings  of  his  life,  enable  an  impartial  spec- 
tator to  judge  of  the  "  hidden  things  of  the  heart,' 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  he  ever  appeared  to 
think,  to  plan,  to  purpose,  to  labour,  and  to  pray, 
as  if  he  fdt  that  he  had  no  interests  apart  from 
those  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  desires  which  full  and 
successful  occupation  in  his  Master's  service  would 
not  satisfy.  If  ever  the  prayer,  "  Unite  my  heart 
to  fear  thy  name,"  was  fulfilled,  it  was  fulfilled  in 
him.  "  Whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve;"  "  For 
me  to  live  is  Christ ;"  describe  the  features  of  his 
character,  and  declare  the  tenor  of  his  life. 

This  singleness  of  aim  and  fixedness  of  heart, 
which,  although  the  objects  he  designed  to  secuie 
before  his  embarkation  for  England  had  been 
nearly  accomplished,  still  detained  him  a  lingerer 
amongst  the  scenes  of  his  labour,  and  within  reach 
of  the  objects  of  his  compassion,  was  the  source 
and  the  secret  of  his  personal  eminence ;  and, 
next  to  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  the  key 
to  his  whole  histoi'y.  Had  his  self-consecration 
l)een  less  entire,  he  would  have  passed  his  days 
comparatively  unnoticed  and  unknown,  amongst 
that  numerous  class  of  Christians,  whose  negative 
virtues*  and  religious  mediocrity  present  so  little 
to  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  or  to  attract 
any  special  attention  toward  the  low  level  upon 
which  they  stand.  Rut  his  missionary  ardour 
raised  him  to  a  position  where  he  could  not  be 
hid.  This  placed  him  as  a  light  upon  a  hill ;  as  a 
pillar  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  It  was  this  which 
moulded  his  character,  and  clothed  it  in  vestments 
"  all  glorious  to  behold."  It  was  this  which 
moved  his  heart,  his  lips,  his  hands  ;  which  kept 
him  abiding  and  abounding  in  the  Lord's  work ; 
■which  preserved  him  fi'om  faintness,  fear,  and 
falling;  which  made  him  faithful;  and  by  which, 
God  being  his  helper,  he  was  enabled  both  "  to 
deserve  "  and  to  "  connuand  success."  As  in  the 
government  of  heaven  and  earth,  one  simple  law 
often  produces  innumerable  phenomena,  their 
order,  miiformity,  permanence,  and  power,  so  is 
it  fre(iuently  in  tlie  movements  and  manifestations 
of  mind.  .John  Williams  became  what  he  was, 
indeed,  "  by  the  grace  of  God."  This  was  the 
jirimary  soui'ce,  the  prompting  cause  of  the  excel- 
lencies whicli  he  possessed  in  common  with  other 
HM-vants  of  ('hrist.  But  we  have  not  to  seek  so 
much  the  points  of  agreement  between  him  and 
others,  as  tlie  jxiints  of  difference.  Whilst  with 
all  who  followed  the  Saviour  he  differed  from  the 
Morld, — the  ([uestion  remains,  why  did  he  differ 
even  from  the  church  'i     Others,  indeed,  liad  grace, 


but  he  had  received  "  more  grace."  The  expla- 
nation is  found  in  his  singular  and  superior  de- 
votedness.  This  was  the  immediate  cause  to  which 
we  must  trace  the  main  features  of  his  successful 
course.  It  was  this  which  combined  and  concen- 
trated all  his  energies  and  efforts  upon  one  grand 
and  worlhy  oliject.  It  was  this  which  gave,  not 
only  a  right  direction  to  his  movements,  but  an 
amount  of  power  which  a  divided  or  less  devoted 
mind  would  have  been  unable  to  command.  This, 
moreover,  not  only  dignified  the  meanest,  sanctified 
to  noblest  use  the  most  common,  and  cast  a  supe- 
rior lustre  around  the  rarest  and  noblest  of  his 
endowments,  but  secured  for  them  all  a  full  and 
faithful  appropriation  to  the  one  great  end  of  life. 
Had,  therefore,  Mr.  Williams  been  less  perfectly 
prepared  by  his  mental  and  physical  jseculiarities 
for  the  sphere  which  he  filled,  w  ith  self-dedication 
such  as  his,  although  M-ith  far  inferior  (jualifica- 
tions,  he  must  have  accomplished  great  things  for 
God. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Williams  once  more  seated 
himself  down  at  Rarotonga  than  he  began  to  work. 
Labour  was  to  him  the  Lest  refreshment,  and  the 
most  invigorating  rest.  Both  by  nature  and  prin- 
ciple, a  necessity  to  be  active  was  laid  upon  him. 
Rarely  could  he  take  up  the  lamentation,  "  I  have 
lost  a  day  !"  But  as  before  at  Rarotonga,  so  now, 
his  plans  were  broken  in  upon,  and  his  efforts  im- 
peded, by  unforeseen  events.  Only  a  short  time 
after  his  return,  another  destructive  hin-ricane 
swept,  like  some  mighty  and  malignant  spirit, 
over  the  island,  levelling  the  btjildings  and  uproot- 
ing the  trees.  But  this  trial  was  succeeded  by  a 
mercy,  which,  after  so  many  disappointments, 
neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Williams  had  dai-ed  to  antici- 
pate, and  their  previous  sorrow  was  turneil  into 
joy  "  that  a  man-child  was  born  into  tlie  Morld." 
Tliis  happy  event  was  ascribed,  partly  to  the  im- 
proved state  of  Mrs.  Williams's  health,  and  partly 
to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the  surgeon  of  the 
'•  Oldham,"  whom  Mr.  Williams  had  providen- 
tially brought  with  him  from  Savaii. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  Mr.  Williams's  history 
minutely  through  the  succeeding  months  of  his  stay 
at  Rarotonga.  His  time  was  principally  engrossed 
with  the  translation,  which  he  and  the  brethren' 
brought  to  a  close  ere  his  departure.  He  also  ren- 
dered constant  and  considerable  assistance  in  the 
ordinary  labours  of  the  station,  in  the  pulpit,  tiie 
school,  and  the  private  dwelling.  During  the  same 
time,  the  chapels  both  at  Aroiangi  and  Avaruawere 
rebuilt,  new  and  spacious  mission  pi'cmises  erected, 
and  "  The  Messenger  of  Peace"  tlioroughly  repaired. 
In  all  these  useful  engagements,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  he  largely  shared.  Whilst  in  the 
midst  of  these  various  labours,  he  took  a  part  in 
the  formation  of  a  Christian  church,  and  was  much 
refreshed  by  the  evidences  of  genuine  piety,  which 
were   presented  by  the  little  fraternity  who  thus 

*  The  parts  of  this  important  work  ptilormpil  liy  these 
three  lionoured  hitioiirers  were  as  follow  : — Mr.  Williams 
Iranslateil  the  (iospel  liy  .lolin,  and  the  ICpistles  of  I'aiil  to 
the  Komans,  the  Sefoinl  to  the  Corinthians,  to  the  Galatians, 
and  to  the  Hebrews,  with  tli.>«e  of  .lames,  Peter,  and  .Tnde, 
and  the  Uevelation.  Mr.  ritman's  part  was  the  (;os(>els  hy 
Mark  and  l.iike,  the  Kpisths  to  the  ICjihesians,  Colossians, 
The-isalonians,  Philemon,  Timothy,  and  Titus,  w  ith  the  three 
l^pistles  of  .lohn.  Mr  l!M/.a<ott  transhited  the  tiospel  hy 
Maltliew,  and  the  first  Kpistle  to  the  (Corinthians. 
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openly  separated  themselves  from  the  world  around 
them.  And  ju^t  after  this  event,  he  was  still  more 
rejoiced  at  the  evidences  of  religious  concern  which 
appeared  amongst  the  people  generally,  and  the 
proof  thus  afforded  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
moving  over  this  valley  of  vision.  This  incipient 
revival  was  the  more  interesting  to  Mr.  Williams, 
hecause  it  could  he  traced  to  the  instrumentality  of 
the  few  disciples  who  had  so  recently  jjrofessed 
their  faith  in  Christ.  When  formed  into  a  cliurch, 
these  converted  natives  had  heen  distinctly  told  by 
their  missionaries,  that  to  sow  as  well  as  to  reap, 
to  labour  as  well  as  to  enjoy,  were  amongst  the 
primary  and  principal  designs  of  their  association. 
And  these  counsels  were  not  lost.  Without  an  ex- 
ception, and  in  the  spirit  of  cheerful  and  devoted 
obedience  to  the  Lord's  commands,  they  pledged 
themselves  to  each  other  to  visit  all  their  unbe- 
lieving countrymen  around  them,  and  to  employ 
their  best  efforts  to  awaken  the  attention  of  each 
individual  to  the  great  subject  of  personal  religion. 
And  thus,  if  not  "mightily,"  yet,  to  a  most  en- 
couraging extent,  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  grew  and 
prevailed ;"  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
superior  usefulness  of  many  missionaries,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  some  of  the  churches  formed  of 
regenerated  heathen,  as  compared  with  many  con- 
gregations at  home,  in  which  a  solitary  pastor,  with 
two  or  three  devoted  brethren,  labour  almost 
alone,  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  fact  that,  not 
a  few,  but  many,  and  in  some  instances  all,  that 
profess  the  name  of  Jesus,  proclaim  that  name  to 
their  unconverted  brethren. 

Mr.  Williams,  expecting  soon  to  see  them,  and 
having  few  opportunities  of  forwarding  his  com- 
munications, wrote  but  one  letter  to  his  friends 
during  his  detention  at  Rarotonga.  That  letter 
contains  a  succinct  history  of  his  Samoan  voyage, 
and  thus  concludes  :  "  How  long  it  is  since  last  we 
saw  each  otlier  !  How  many  and  how  great  have 
heen  the  changes  which  have  tilled  up  the  interval ! 
Parents  dead,  brothers  and  sisters  married,  a  new 
race  of  relatives  growing  up,  some  of  them  towards 
manhood,  and  we  ourselves  passing  the  meridian  of 
life.  Ah!  how  soon  will  all  be  'as  a  tale  that  is 
told  ;'  how  soon  will  the  place  that  now  knows  us, 
know  us  no  more  ;  and  although,  to  ourselves,  we 
may  seem  of  so  much  importance,  Ave  shall  slip  off 
the  stage  unmissed,  and  be  as  though  to  the  world 
we  had  never  been."  Such  was  his  estimate  of 
"  this  vain  life ;"  and  such  the  humble  view  he  en- 
tertained of  his  own  invaluable  labours. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  W^illiamshad  formed  the  purpose 
of  I'eturning  to  England,  he  resolved  to  dispose  of 
"The  Messenger  of  Peace,"  and  therefore  sent  her 
to  Tahiti,  with  a  request  tliat  in  the  event  of  their 
obtaining  a  purchaser,  the  brethren  would  charter 
another  vessel  to  bring  up  himself  and  his  family 
in  April.  But  as  the  time  appointed  had  passed, 
and  no  ship  appeared,  he  began  to  think  seriously 
of  building  another;  and  probably  would  have 
done  so  de  novo,  had  not  an  American,  then  in  the 
island,  previously  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt ; 
and  being  unable  to  finish  the  work  which  he  had 
begun,  he  very  gladly  transferred  the  undertaking 
for  a  compensation  to  Mr.  Williams,  who  speedily 
completed  the  vessel,  and  sailed  in  her  with  his 
family  to  Tahiti. 


The  separation,  however,  was  painful  to  all 
parties.  Mr  Williams  loved  not  only  the  mission- 
arii's  and  the  natives,  but  the  ver}-  island ;  and, 
although  he  hoped  to  revisit  it,  the  day  seemed 
distant  when  he  should  again  behold  its  wood-clad 
hills,  and  now  happy  shores.  But  the  separation 
was  not  only  sorrowful  to  liim.  "  Mr.  \\  illiams," 
writes  Mr.  Buzacott,  in  his  journal,  under  the  date 
of  July  18th,  1833,  "is  now  ready  for  sea.  We 
feel  much  at  the  thought  of  their  leaving.  W'e 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  tlieir  society  for  the  last 
twenty-one  months;  and  this  has  been  a  privilege 
indeed  !" 

On  reaching  Tahiti,  Mr.  Williams  found  the 
brethren  in  great  perplexity  and  distress  from  the 
recent  importation  of  a  large  quantity  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  its  disastrous  effects.  But  shortly  after 
his  arrival,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  missionaries, 
it  was  resolved  that  Temperance  Societies  should 
forthwith  be  formed,  as,  in  their  circumstances,  the 
most  safe  and  suitable  means  for  preserving  the 
natives  from  this  strong  and  perilous  temptation. 
And  this  was  done.  "  The  brethren,"  Mr.  Williams 
writes,  "  returned  to  their  stations,  to  endeavour  to 
carry  into  effect  the  plans  agreed  upon.  The  good 
chief  of  Papara,  Tati,  with  his  people,  entered  into 
the  proposition  of  their  teacher,  Mr.  Davies  ;  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  the  Papara  Temperance  So- 
ciety numbered  3fJ0  members.  The  vacant  seats 
in  the  chapel  soon  began  to  fill ;  the  schools  were 
again  well  attended;  attention  to  religion  revived; 
and  the  happy  state  of  things,  which  existed  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  reappeared. 
This  gave  tlie  people  so  much  delight,  that  they 
called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  popu- 
lous district,  and  agreed  among  themselves  that 
they  would  not  trade  with  any  vessel  or  boat  that 
should  bring  ardent  spirits  to  their  shores."  The 
chiefs  and  people  of  other  districts  followed  this 
example,  and  Avith  similar  results. 

At  Eimeo,  Mr.  Williams  found  Mr.  Armitage, 
whom  the  Directors  had  sent  out  with  the  benefi- 
cent design  of  instructing  the  natives  in  the  art  of 
weaving;  but,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Georgian 
and  Society  Isles  were  enabled  to  obtain  British 
manufactures  from  the  numerous  ships  ■which 
touched  there,  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of 
their  soil,  the  inducement  to  labour  for  the  same 
object  was  insufficient;  and  Mr.  W^illiams  perceiv- 
ing this,  proposed  to  remove  him  to  Rarotonga, 
where  there  would  be  little  competition,  and  the 
people  would  appreciate  his  skill.  As  an  induce- 
ment, and  with  the  hope  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  an  island  so  dear,  he  offered  to  defer  his  own 
voyage  to  England,  until  he  had  conveyed  Mr. 
Armitage  to  Rarotonga  :  an  offer  which  was  readily 
accepted  by  the  worthy  artizan.  Leaving,  there- 
fore, his  beloved  partner  and  family  with  his 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barff,  at  Huahine,  he  once 
more  bent  his  course  to  the  west ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  render  the  voyage  still  more  useful,  he  proposed 
to  visit  Atui,  and  other  islands,  which  lay  in  their 
way.  But  shortly  after  they  had  landed  on  Atui, 
a  heavy  gale  drove  the  vessel  to  sea ;  and  they 
were  imprisoned  in  this  isolated  spot  for  more  than 
three  weeks,  not,  however,  without  benefit  to  its 
inhabitants;  and,  on  the  14th  of  October,  they 
reached  Rarotonga. 


no 
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The  re-appearance  of  their  firm  frieud,  after 
■what  was  deemed  his  final  farewell,  was  as  grati- 
fying to  all  parties  as  it  was  unexpected  :  mission- 
aries, chiefs,  and  people,  appeared  to  appreciate  the 
generous  motive  which  had  brought  him  once 
more  to  their  shores;  and  all  united  in  giving  Mr. 
Armitage  a  hearty  welcome,  and  tlie  strongest  as- 
surances of  encouragement  and  support. 

Mr.  Williams's  stay  at  K'arotonga  was  short ;  but, 
although  anxious  to  embark  for  England,  he  could 
not  resist  the  impulse,  now  that  they  were  again 
within  his  reach,  of  paying  one  more  farewell 
visit  to  the  surrounding  isles.  Like  a  fond  father 
who,  after  tearing  himself  from  the  midst  of  a 
beloved  family,  still  lingers  near  the  abode  M'hich 
holds  the  dear  objects  of  his  strongest  regard,  and, 
impelled  by  urgent  affection,  returns  to  renew  the 
warm  embrace,  and  to  repeat  the  parting  blessing, 
did  this  man  of  God  revisit  Mangaia,  and  other 
scenes,  for  whose  welfare  he  felt  more  than  a 
parental  concern.  But  to  these  shores  we  cannot 
again  follow  him.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  the 
events  of  this  voyage  were  so  important,  as  to 
satisfy  his  own  mind  that  this  also,  like  other 
movements  of  his  history,  was  "  of  God.'* 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  from  the  Ilervey 
Islands,  Mr.  Williams  began  in  earnest  to  prepare 
for  his  long  intended  departure.  But  this  was  one 
of  the  very  few  engagements  of  his  life  in  which 
his  heart  was  not  found.  Various  reasons,  and 
some  powerful  feelings,  made  him  still  hesitate  ; 
and  often  he  appeared  to  doul)t  wliether  the  voice 
of  God  was  not  still  saying,  "Tarry  ye  here." 
Amongst  the  strongest  of  these  inducements,  was 
Raiatea.  Changed,  indeed,  was  its  aspect  now,  as 
contrasted  with  that  which  it  wore  in  the  bright 
days  of  its  prosperity.  Its  bloom  and  beauty  had 
faded,  its  spiritual  licaltli  declineil,  its  moral  influ- 
ence had  withered,  Icliabod  was  written  u])on  many 
of  the  scenes  of  its  former  life  and  loveliness,  and 
the  glory  had  departed  from  its  shores.  But  al- 
though so  changed,  it  was  still  Kaiatea  — still  the 
object  of  his  youthful  love — the  sj)liere  of  his  early 
labours — the  field  where  he  had  gathered  his  first 
ripe  fruits.  With  this  spot,  a  thousand  tender  re- 
collections were  associated  ;  and  it  was  the  spiri- 
tual birth-place  of  not  a  few  who  had  been  "  his 
joy  on  earth,"  aiul  woulil  be  "  his  crown"  in 
heaven.  But  all  these  pleasant  thoughts  of  past 
da}'s  only  deepened  the  gloom  which  he  experienced 
at  this  visit,  lie  that  after  years  of  absence  from 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  "  where  every  object 
pleased,"  has  returned  to  the  lovely  scene  of  fornu'r 
endearments  and  cheerfulness,  and  has  fitund  the 
dwelling  in  which  he  smiled  away  his  hajipiest 
years  deserted,  its  inmates  dead,  its  windows  dark- 
ened, its  walls  decaying,  and  has  cast  a  sorrowful 
glance  over  the  garden  where  he  gambolled,  then 
so  fresh  and  fragrant,  but  now  repulsive  and 
scarcely  to  be  recognized,  its  fences  so  moss-grown 
and  broken,  its  jiaths  so  strewed  with  seared  leaves 
and  dank  herliage.  its  beds,  in  other  days  gay  with 
summer's  brightest  flowers,  now  choked  with  clus- 
tering weeds,  its  green  alcove  a  faded  ruin,  and 
many  of  its  choicest  trees  fruitless  or  fallen,  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  depressing  melancholy 
M  hieh  stole  over  the  spirit  of  Williams,  as  he  sauu- 
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tered  through  the  settlement,  and  contrasted  its 
once  cheerful,  busy,  and  advancing  state,  with  the 
sad  signs  of  decay  which  were  now  spread  around 
him.  But  still,  "  the  house  was  not  left  desolate." 
Many,  indeed,  of  its  once  happy  inhabitants  had 
"  fallen  by  strong  drink,"  or  had  been  driven  like 
chaff  before  the  fierce  wMiirlwind  of  civil  conflict. 
But  amidst  much  to  distress,  there  was  not  a  little 
to  console.  Trees  of  righteousness,  their  branches 
bending  with  clusters  of  ripe  fruit,  were  still 
flourishing;  and  all  the  enclosures  had  not  been 
broken  down.  "  Faithful  among  the  faithless,"  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the 
church,  through  a  season  of  searching  trial,  had 
been  kept  from  temptation,  and  enabled  to  hold 
fast  their  integrity.  These  gathered  ai-ound  their 
former  pastor  as  soon  as  he  landed  on  their  shores, 
to  welcome  him  with  smiles  and  tears,  and  to  im- 
plore him  to  dwell  once  more  in  their  midst.  And 
even  of  those  who  had  fallen,  there  were  many  in 
whose  breasts  his  presence  revived  the  feelings  of 
better  days ;  and  who,  although  ashamed  to  en- 
counter the  glance  of  his  compassionate  eye,  showed 
their  attachment  by  hovering  near  the  place  of  his 
dwelling,  and  stealing  again  into  the  sanctuary, 
where  his  voice  was  once  more  to  be  heard.  In 
these  and  many  similar  instances  it  was  easy  to  see 
the  remaining  traces  of  other  and  happier  seasons. 
Although  sin  and  circumstances  had  severed  the 
missionary  from  his  flock,  the  marks  of.  their 
former  elo.se  connexion  had  not  been  obliterated. 
Like  cliffs  which  some  great  convulsion  had  torn 
asunder,  but  in  which  the  lines  and  points  of  their 
former  junction  still  appear,  although  the  elements 
had  long  acted  upon  their  surface,  and  the  deep 
sea  rolled  between,  so  was  it  with  the  sorrowing 
missionary,  and  his  scattered  flock.  Their  con- 
nexion had  been  too  close  not  to  leave  beliind  it, 
even  upon  the  minds  of  those  whose  conduct  had 
been  most  at  variance  with  such  a  relationship,  the 
inefl'aceable  evidences  of  it.s  past  existence. 

The  following  incident,  extracted  from  Mr. 
Williams's  own  narrative,  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  preceding  remarks,  and  serve  to  account 
for  the  struggle  through  which  he  was  called  to 
pass,  ere  he  could  finally  sever  himself  from 
Itaiatea.  It  occurred  a  few  weeks  before  his  em- 
barkation for  England:  — 

"  A  short  time  subsequent  to  my  arrival.  I  found 
that  a  meeting  had  been  convened,  which  I  was  re- 
(juested  to  attend.  I  knew  not  its  object,  mitil  the 
king's  speaker  arose,  and  told  me  that  they  had 
met  to  request  me  to  abandon  my  intention  of 
visiting  England.  After  many  interesting  ad- 
dresses, a  chief  stood  up,  and  with  great  gravity 
said,  '  Mr.  Williams,  I  liave  been  reading  tcvday 
what  Paul  wrote  to  the  Philippians,  '  1  am  in  a 
strait  between  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better:  nevertheless  to 
abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you.'  Now 
we  all  know  tliat  you  must  wish  to  see  your  friends, 
and  visit  \  o\n-  native  country,  after  so  long  an  at)- 
sence.  TJiis  is  very  reasonable.  But  don't  yoti 
think,  if  Paul  was  willing  to  stay  t-rcn  out  if 
heaven  to  do  good  to  Christians  on  earth,  that  you 
ought  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  visiting  England  to 
do  good  to  us  ■?  '  This  was  a  touching  apjx'al ;  and, 
feeling  it  deeply,  I  replied  by  expressing  my  plea- 
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sure  at  receivinji  tliis  proof  of  their  affection  :  and 
promised,  on  revisiting- Tahiti,  to  eonsult  Mrs.  W.; 
and,  if  we  cotihl  not  remain  ourselves,  to  persuade 
one  of  our  brother  missionarii's  to  reside  with  them 
until  our  return.  I  had  no  sooner  made  this  decla- 
ration, than  another  arose,  and,  after  thanking  nie 
for  promisino:  to  endeavour  to  find  a  substitute, 
exchumed,  '  But  although  we  have  ten  thousand 
instructors  in  Christ,  we  have  not  many  fathers ; 
for,  in  Christ  Jesus,  ijou  have  begotten  us  through 
the  Gospel.'" 

So  shaken  was  Mr.  Williams  by  this  and  other 
manifestations  of  attachment,  and  by  the  desire  to 
do  nu)re  for  the  people  ere  he  finally  left  them, 
that  lie  liad  almost  relincpiished  the  design  of  re- 
turning to  England ;  and  had  formed  the  conclu- 
sion that,  if  tlie  means  of  conveyance  did  not 
present  itself  within  a  short  and  specified  time,  he 
shoidd  consider  tluit  Providence  did  not  further  his 
purpose,  and  that  duty  required  him  to  abandon  it. 
Hut  before  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period, 
the  '•  Sir  Anth-ew  Hammond,"  Captain  Cuthell,  a 
liomeward-bound  whaler,  touched  at  Tahiti ;  antl 
the  ocean  soon  rolled  between  him  and  llaiatea. 
The  voyage,  which  was  via  Cape  Horn,  was 
marked  liy  no  features  of  peculiar  interest.  Upon 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Williams,  it  exerted  a  very  salu- 
tary effect ;  and  the  time  was  fully  occupied  by 
her  devoted  companion  in  a  new  revision  of  the 
h'arotongan  Testament,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
other  works  for  the  islands,  which  he  hoped  to 
carry  back  in  print  to  their  inhabitants.  These 
useful  labours  lightened  the  tedium  of  the  passage ; 
but  still,  he  was  most  liappy  and  tliankful  to  their 
gracious  Preserver,  when,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1834,  after  nearly  eighteen  years'  absence,  the 
white  cliffs  of  his  beloved  and  native  laud  once 
more  greeted  and  gladdened  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
FROM  :mr.  Williams's  arrival  in  England  until 
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Cliange  of  scene — Circumstances  which  haJ  preceded  Mr. 
Williams's  arrival  in  England — Disadvantages  under  whicli 
he  commenced  his  public  engagements  —  Meetings  at 
Coventry  and  Birmingliam — The  character  of  his  addresses 
— Sketch  of  a  sermon — Vlans  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
South  Sea  Mission — Printing  of  the  Rarotonga  New  Testa- 
ment, and  otlier  translations — Appeal  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  London  Missionary  Society — Extracts  from  Cor- 
respondence— Various  occupations — Commencement  of  the 
"  Missionary  Enterprises" — Mr.  Williams's  diHicuUies  and 
determination — Sustained  interest  with  which  he  repeated 
the  details  of  his  personal  history — Its  causes — Labours  in 
Yorkshire,  Devonsliire,  and  Scotland — Specimen  of  his 
addresses— Efi'ort  to  establish  a  Polynesian  College — Meet- 
ing at  Liverpool — Varied  and  interesting  intelligence  re- 
ceived from  the  South  .Sea  Islands — Completion  of  the 
"Missionary  Enterprises" — Mr.  Williams's  anticipations 
of  its  success — lis  circulation  amongst  the  nobility — Letters 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Lord  Ikougham — Numerous 
replies — Appeal  to  literary  and  scientific  institutions — In- 
tercourse with  the  aristocracy — Rapid  and  unprecedented 
sale  of  the  Narrative — Its  influence — The  m.anner  in  which 
it  was  reiiened— I'iitimate  of  the  work — Mr.  Williams  at 
home — His  efl'ort  to  obtain  a  Missionary  Ship — Application 
to  Government — Extracts  from  Correspondence — Ultima- 


tum of  the  Government— Appeal  to  the  public — Prompt 
and  liberal  response — Purchase  of  the  "  Camden  "—Inter- 
esting incidents  —  Arrival  and  engagement  of  Captain 
Morgan — Mr.  Williams's  increasing  popularity — Instances 
of  liberality — Address  to  merchants,  \'C. — Petition  to  the 
Corporation  of  London — (Jrounds  of  this  application — Ap- 
pearance before  the  Common  Council — Interest  awakeneil 
by  his  address — The  result — Providential  interposition — • 
Christian  affection  ami  generosity — Marriage  of  his  son — 
Arrangements  for  his  departure  —  Valedictory  services — 
Parting  stniggles — Memorable  morning— Voyage  to  Graves- 
end —  Kinal  farewell. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  tlie  subject  of  these 
menu)irs  has  been  chietly  seen  but  in  one  aspect. 
Widely  as  the  scenes,  tlirough  which  we  have  ac- 
companied him,  differ  from  each  otlier,  and  various 
as  are  the  incidents  which  diversify  tliem,  hitherto 
we  have  contemplated  Mr.  Williams  principally  as 
tlie  devoted  and  enterprising  labourer  in  the  mis- 
sionary field.  But  Me  have  now  to  follow  him 
into  new  and  untrodden  paths.  Instead  of  visiting- 
hordes  of  savage  men,  or  standing  up  to  announce 
the  elementary  truths  of  the  gospel  to  rude  or  but 
half-enlightened  multitudes,  over  whom  his  mental 
ascendancy  was  great  and  manifest,  he  was  called 
to  plead  the  cause  of  missions  liefore  well-instructed 
assemblies,  and  from  some  of  the  most  commanding- 
positions  in  Britain.  And  he  fully  appreciated  tlie 
change  in  his  circumstances.  Often  before  he  left 
Polynesia,  and  with  still  stronger  solicitude  during 
his  voyage  to  England,  had  his  mind  rested  upon 
the  future,  and  rarely  vvithout  mingled  emotions  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  of  confidence  and  concern. 
While,  on  tlie  one  hand,  he  felt  assured  that  the 
intelligence  of  which  he  was  the  hearer,  would,  if 
but  fairly  laid  before  the  Christian  jjublic,  com- 
mand their  attention,  rejoice  their  hearts,  and  im- 
part a  new  impulse  to  their  efforts  for  the  world's 
evangelization,  the  self-reliance,  which  in  other 
situations  had  raised  him  above  the  most  formid- 
able difficulties,  or  carried  him  triumphantly 
through  thein,  now  almost  forsook  him ;  and  he 
surveyed  his  new  sphere  of  duty  "  with  fear  and 
with  much  trembling."  In  his  own  esteem,  he  was 
"  rude  of  speech."  His  native  tongue  was  now  far 
less  familiar  to  him  than  that  in  which  he  had  so 
long  preached,  and  he  was  haunted  with  the  appre- 
hension that  he  should  seriously  violate  the  deco- 
rum of  polished  society,  or  off(?ud  "  ears  polite," 
by  his  blunders  and  barbarisms.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  extreme  diffidence  that  lie  commenced  his  new 
career ;  and  the  self-distrust  which  disturbed  him 
was  clearly  shown  in  some  of  his  earliest  efforts. 
But  he  soon  began  to  feel  his  ground.  The  deep 
interest  which  his  communications  awakened,  and 
the  kindness  with  which  he  was  received  by  those 
who  heard  him,  restored  Ids  confidence.  His  fears, 
like  the  mists  of  morning  which  disappear  before 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  were  soon  scattered, 
and  he  pursued  his  course  of  successful  advocacy, 
"  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race."  From  this  time, 
his  influence  was  felt  through  ever-widening  cir- 
cles, and  his  lal  ours,  with  their  results,  became 
nearly  as  important  in  Britain  as  they  had  pre- 
viously been  in  Polynesia. 

Few  men  were  ever  less  indebted  to  circum- 
stances for  their  popularity  or  success  than  was 
Mr.  Williams.     No  herald  had  preceded  him,  no 
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concurrence  of  favouring  causes  had  prepared  liis 
way.  Prior  to  his  arrival  in  this  country,  his 
history  and  name  were  known  to  hut  few.  The 
Directors,  indeed,  were  acquainted  with  his  cha- 
racter, and  had  formed  a  high  estimate  of  his 
devoted  labours  ;  and,  occasionally,  the  periodicals 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  been  enriched 
witli  extracts  from  liis  letters.  But  these  valuable 
communications  Mere  either  too  brief,  or  had  ap- 
peared at  intervals  too  distant,  to  produce  any  very 
distinct  or  enduring  impressions. 

Nor  was  the  period  of  liis  arrival  in  England  the 
most  favourable  to  Mr.  Williams's  personal  influ- 
ence. Had  he  returned  a  few  years  earlier,  the 
intense  and  general  interest  then  felt  in  the  South 
Sea  Mission,  would  alone  liave  secured  for  any 
labourer  from  that  fruitful  field  much  popular  fa- 
vour. But  that  period  had  jiassed.  The  bright 
dawn  of  day  which  succeeded  the  "  night  of  toil  " 
through  which  the  labourers  at  Tahiti  and  the 
surrounding  isles  so  loug  "  watched  for  the  morn- 
ing," had  now  become  overcast.  Heavy  and  por- 
tentous clouds  liad  gathered  above  the  scenes,  then 
so  fair  and  full  of  promise.  To  a  melancholy 
extent  the  designs  of  tlie  missionaries  had  been 
counteracted,  and  many  of  the  fruits  of  their  pre- 
vious and  patient  lal)Ours  destroyed  by  the  suc- 
cessful ettbrts  of  civilized  men  to  teach  and  temjjt 
the  natives  to  use  strong  drink.  Hence,  for  some 
time  anterior  to  Mr.  Williams's  return,  those  mis- 
sionary periodicals,  whose  pages  had  been  so  often 
irradiated  with  intelligence  of  unequalled  interest 
from  these  interesting  isles,  had  been  occupied  with 
the  more  pleasing  accounts  of  other  missions.  The 
few  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
brethren  at  Tahiti  were  of  a  very  mixed  character ; 
and,  although  throughout  the  fierce  trial,  the 
faithful  labourers  were  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
band  of  pious  natives,  whose  firmness  and  affecti(m 
cheered  their  hearts  and  upheld  their  hands,  they 
were  tot)  much  discouraged  by  the  defection  of 
others,  to  write  in  any  strains  l)ut  those  of  desjion- 
dency  and  distress.  It  is  true  that,  prior  to  his  de- 
parture, Mr.  Williams  was  permitted  to  witness 
some  symptoms  of  returning  reason  and  sobriety. 
Many  of  the  fallen  had  been  reclaimed,  strong 
barriers,  raised  against  the  fierce  and  fiery  flood, 
had  stayed  its  progress,  and  the  blessed  influences 
of  Christianity,  which  for  a  time  seemed  iiiefl'ectual, 
Avere  rapidly  regaining  their  former  sway  over  tlie 
minds  and  the  habits  of  the  infatuated  people.  But 
although  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  good  tidings 
from  these  quarters,  so  much  mischief  liad  been 
done,  that  he  owed  but  little  of  his  success  to  the 
previous  prosperity  of  the  South  Sea  mission  ;  and 
the  fact  tliat  he  revived,  to  its  full  extent,  the  in- 
terest which  had  so  far  declined,  is  suflicient  evi- 
dence of  the  weight  and  wortli  of  his  communica- 
tions. 

The  returned  missionary  had  passed  but  a  short 
period  in  delightful  .intercourse  with  his  beloved 
family,  when  the  amiable,  laborious,  and  irresistible 
Home  Secretary  of  the  So^'ii'ty,  in  whose  service  lie 
had  laboured,  drew  liini  forth  from  his  seclusion  to 
tell  the  Christian  public  the  stirring  tale  of  liis 
toils  and  triumphs  ;  and,  as  many  to  whom  in  pri- 
vate he  had  narrated  some  of  the  incidents  of  his 
historv,   had  cheered   him   bv  the  assurance  that 


these  facts  would  be  heard  in  public  with  the 
deepest  interest,  and  hailed  by  the  friends  of  mis. 
sious  with  the  liveliest  gratitude,  he  consented  to 
make  a  tour  as  a  deputation  from  the  Society.  But 
his  hope  of  success  was  not  founded  upon  mere 
testimony.  He  felt  the  strongest  assurance  that 
Avhat  he  had  to  communicate  would  tell  with  power 
upon  Christian  people.  "  If  I  can  only,"  he  often 
said,  "  gain  the  ear  of  the  public,  I  know  that  I 
possess  facts  which  must  interest  them."  But  of  his 
ability  to  do  this,  he  was  doubtful.  The  ful lowing 
passage  from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Williams, 
dated  August  the  Tth,  18.34,  will  show  the  feelings 
with  which  he  commenced  his  public  course  as  a 
missionary  advocate.  "  I  have  now  so  much  work 
before  me,  that  I  tremble  at  the  prospect.  My  de- 
sire is  to  do  the  Lord's  work  well,  but  I  fear  lest  I 
should  not  be  able.  Wherever  I  go,  the  people 
apjiear  to  depend  so  much  upon  me  for  the  interest 
of  their  meetings,  that  I  feel  a  weight  of  respon- 
sibility, which  I  can  scarcely  sustain.  The  Lord, 
however,  has  hitherto  assisted  and  supported  nie, 
and  I  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  peo])Ie.  I  pray  that  I  may  go  in  the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

Coventry  was  the  first  place  of  importance,  at 
which  Mr.  Williams  "  declared  what  God  had 
wrought  amongst  the  Gentiles,"  through  his 
agency.  And  tliere  he  had  good  reason  for  encou- 
ragement. His  statements  Avere  heard  with  deep 
interest,  and  his  spirit  was  refreshed  by  intercourse 
Avith  the  brethren,  especially  with  "  good  old  Mr. 
•lerrard,"  one  of  the  missionaries  cajitured  in  the 
DniF,  "  whom,"  he  writes  to  his  lieloved  fellow- 
labourer,  Mr.  Pritehard,  "  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Davies  knoAv  well,  as  he  Avas  Avith  them  in  cap- 
tivity." At  Birmingham,  to  which  toAvn  he  next 
proceeded,  his  name  had  been  better  known,  thi'ongh 
his  correspoiulence  Avith  Messrs.  .lames  and  Last, 
than  in  any  other  locality  ;  and  thither  also  a  good 
report  of  his  addresses  at  Coventry  had  preceded 
him.  'I'he  day  of  the  meeting  Avas  unpropitious  ; 
but  notAvithstanding,  the  large  chapel  in  Carr's 
Lane  was  thronged,  and  the  congregation  deeply 
interested  by  his  speech — the  delivery  of  which 
occupied  two  hours.  He  himself  Avas  much  ex- 
cited ;  for  his  associations  Avith  Birmingham  Avere 
peculiar,  and  his  obligations  to  its  pastors  and  their 
people  great.  He,  therefore,  began  his  address  by 
saying  that  "  had  lie  been  privileged  to  attend  but 
one  meeting  in  England,  he  should  have  selected 
that  before  Avhich  he  then  appeared,  in  preference 
to  every  other.  Birmingham,"  he  addeil,  "  has  to 
me  attractions  and  attachments  Avhich  no  other  place 
possesses.  From  one  of  its  ministers  I  received  my 
first  religious  im])ressioiis :"  and  tiien  turning  to 
the  Rev.  T.  East,  he  proceeded,  "  '^'es.  Sir.  to  you, 
under  God,  I  am  indebted  for  all  that  I  am,  and 
for  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  efl'ect !  From  the 
beloved  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  in  Avhich  Ave  are 
assembled,  I  received  my  Bible  and  the  solemn 
charge  to  preach  its  glorious  revelations  to  the 
heathen.  And,  Sir,"  (turning  to  Mr.  James,)  "  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  Avhich  (lod  has  given  me,  I 
/larr  preached  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in 
a  crucified  Redeemer.  Another  sjiecia!  claim  Avhicii 
Birmingham  has  upon  me  is  tlie  generosity  with 
Avliich  at  different  times  benevolent  friends  have 
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sent  me  abundant  supplies  of  ironnioii{;ery,  by 
Mliieli  I  was  enabled  to  make  my  way  with  greater 
facility  into  lieutlieii  lands.  Tor  these  gifts,  I  now 
most  gratefully  tender  my  acknowledgments.  Jhit 
tlu'  last,  though  not  the  least,  claim  wliieh  liir- 
minghani  presents,  is  that  she  has  sent  forth  two 
admirable  men,  whom  1  deem  it  an  lionour  to  call 
my  brother  missionaries — Henry  Nott  and  George 
Pritehurd." 

After  this  ex(n-dium,  Mr.  Willianvs  gave  a  his- 
tory of  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  the 
islands,  with  the  beneficial  operation  of  Temper- 
ance Societies  ;  contrasted  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  captains,  who  too  commonly  visited 
the  scene  of  tlieir  labours,  with  the  proceedings  of 
men  like  C'aptain  Waldegrave  and  Captain  Laws; 
described  the  prevalence  and  forms  of  infanticide 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ;  and  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  missions  to  the  Hervey  Islands  and 
Samoa.  At  tlie  conclusion  of  his  speech  Mr. 
James,  who  had  elicited  from  him  in  private  an 
account  of  the  marvellous  means  by  whicli  lie 
built  "Tiie  Messenger  of  Peace,"  requested  liim  to 
describe  the  process  in  public.  In  the  evening  lie 
was  engaged  to  preach  for  Mr.  East,  who  expressed 
a  wish  that  he  would  give  from  the  pulpit  an 
outline  of  his  personal  history.  "  But  I  did  not 
like,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  to  say  so  much  about 
myself,  and,  therefore,  did  no  more  than  describe 
the  manner  in  which  I  wasbrouglit  by  his  preach- 
ing to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Having  thus 
introduced  liimself,  he  selected  as  the  basis  of  his 
discourse  1  Cor.  ii.  2,  and  proceeded  to  illustrate 
the  following  topics  :  —  Firstli/,  the  doctrines 
preached  by  the  missionaries ;  sccomlli/,  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  to  whom  these  doctrines  were 
taught,  as  it  appeared  from  the  deities  they  adored, 
the  services  they  presented,  the  heaven  they  anti- 
cipated, and  the  means  by  ■which  they  expected  to 
attain  it;  and,  tliirdli/,  the  success  with  which  this 
preaching  had  been  attended  amongst  such  a  people. 
This  sermon  was  throughout  a  series  of  striking 
facts,  most  suitably  selected  and  admirably  adapted 
to  sustain  the  leading  point  of  the  discourse ;  and 
it  conducted  the  hearers  by  several  steps  to  this 
grand  demonstration,  that  the  Gospel  was  the  only 
system  suited  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  man- 
kind, and  sufficiently  powerful  to  elevate,  sanctify, 
and  save  the  lieatheu. 

These  particulars  show  that,  guided  by  the  clear 
discernment  and  good  sense  which  he  largely  pos- 
sessed, Mr.  Williams  had  thus  early  ascertained 
"  the  line  of  things"  within  which  it  became  him 
to  labour,  and  the  class  of  topics  and  methods  of 
illustration,  which  were  best  adapted  to  interest 
and  influence  a  public  audience.  In  the  following 
sentence  from  a  letter  to  one  of  his  fellow-labourers, 
he  has  supplied  the  rule  of  his  own  procedure,  and 
the  secret  of  his  great  success  as  a  missionary  ad- 
vocate : — "  Should  you,"  he  writes,  "  or  any  of 
your  brethren  come  to  England,  furnish  your- 
selves, not  so  much  with  well  got-up  sermons,  as 
with  important  and  impressive  facts."  Upon  this 
principle  he  generally  proceeded.  But,  at  first,  he 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  select  from  the  al- 
most boundless  stores  of  information  which  he  had 
acquired  during  his  long  residence  in  Polynesia ; 
and  at  one  or  two  of  his  earlier  engagements,  his 


choice  of  topics  was  not  the  best.  Many  subjects, 
connected  with  the  condition  of  the  tribes  amongst 
Avliom  he  had  laboured,  appeared  to  liim  peculiarly 
interesting,  and  well  adapted  to  awaken  Christian 
compassion  on  their  liehalf,  which  were  not  tlie 
most  suitable  for  a  mixed  assem])ly.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  mjthology  and  traditions  of  the 
islanders,  whom  his  instrumentality  had  drawn 
from  the  shadowy  regions  of  a  vagrant  and  demo- 
ralizing fancy  into  tlie  broad  and  bright  daylight 
of  Divine  truth.  Having  stored  his  memory  with 
a  multifarious  mass  of  such  curious  lore,  and  be- 
lieving that  no  facts  could  more  fully  illustrate 
the  deluded  and  degraded  state  of  the  heathen,  on 
a  few  occasions  he  drew  from  these  stores  more 
freely  than  was  necessary  or  expedient.  At  one 
place  to  which  the  writer  accompanied  him,  lie 
occupied  in  this  way  much  of  the  time,  and  thus 
failed  to  make  the  most  desiral)le  impression  upon 
his  audience.  But  this  early  error  was  soon  cor- 
rected. He  speedily  discovered  what  was  most 
impressive  ;  and,  as  no  man  ever  sought  with  purer 
motives,  or  received  with  greater  kindness,  the 
friendly  suggestions  of  his  brethren,  he  learned,  in 
a  short  time,  so  to  speak  as  seldom  to  fail. 

But  while  facts  formed  the  staple  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's sermons  and  speeches,  and  he  rarely  tra- 
versed the  region  of  mere  sentiment,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  his  addresses  were  nothing  more 
than  a  rude  mass  of  unassorted  materials.  Order 
was  a  natural  and  very  obvious  feature  of  his  mind. 
This  the  reader  must  have  often  remarked  from 
the  time  when  he  arranged  so  neatly  his  cabin  on 
board  "The  Harriet"  at  Gravesend,"  and  especially 
during  his  residence  at  Raiatea.  And  it  was  as 
obvious  in  his  addresses  as  in  his  habits  and  habi- 
tation. The  facts  he  narrated  were  almost  inva- 
riably adduced  either  in  illustration  of  some  im- 
portant statement,  in  proof  of  some  leading  position, 
or  as  an  incitement  to  zeal  and  effort.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  aim,  and  his  sincere  desire  to  impress 
his  auditors  with  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
degraded  heathen,  or  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
"  the  mighty  Gospel,"  as  the  only  means  of  their 
deliverance,  naturally  suggested  the  most  suitable 
selection,  and  the  best  arrangement.  Hence  the 
unity  as  well  as  variety  which  mai'ked  his  sermons 
and  speeches.  These  were  not  mere  strings  of 
isolated  incidents,  but  chains  of  closely  connected 
truths  with  their  appropriate  illustrations ;  they 
did  not,  like  the  camera  obscura,  throw  down  before 
the  observer's  eye  a  multitude  of  objects  wliich, 
however  interesting,  were  evanescent,  but  they 
resembled  a  lens,  both  in  the  simplicity  and  the 
power  with  which  they  collected  the  rays  of  light 
into  a  focus  to  illuminate  a  principle,  or  to  shine 
upon  the  heart.  And  the  same  earnest  desire  to 
make  definite  and  duralile  impressi(ms  in  favour 
of  Christian  missions,  kept  him  from  long  digres- 
sions. With  rare  exceptions,  his  statements  were 
not  incidentally,  but  immediately  applicable  to  his 
object.  Few  men  ever  spoke  more  ad  rem.  His 
practical  tact  and  business  habits  were  in  this  way 
as  evident  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  as 
they  had  been  elsewhere.  And  the  direct  relation 
subsisting  between  facts  and  principles,  which  were 
invariably  connected  in  his  addresses,  gave  to  both 

*  Vide  p.  10. 
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a  point  and  a  power  not  usually  attuint'd  even  by 
the  clearest  and  closest  abstract  deuionstrations. 

The  sketch  already  given  of  the  speeches  and 
sermon  delivered  at  Birmingham,  -will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  upon  these  topics. 
And,  as  it  is  believed  that  mucli  of  Mr.  Williams's 
power  (for  power  it  was  and  such  as  few  have  been 
able  to  command)  resulted  from  the  wisdom  with 
which  he  selected  and  arranged  his  numerous  illus- 
trations of  heathen  .society  and  missionary  success, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  present  another  brief 
outline  of  one  of  his  discourses,  as  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  these  features  of  his  public  engagements. 
This  outline  is  chosen,  not  as  the  choicest,  but  as 
the  fairest  specimen  of  the  class  of  productions  to 
which  it  belongs.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  facts, 
however,  with  which  this  sermon  is  filled  will  be 
adduced,  because  the  others  have  been  already  pub- 
lished : — 

The  text  was  Psalm  Ixxiv.  20.  "  The  dark 
places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  tlic  habitations  of  crn- 
elty."  After  a  very  l)rief  personal  exordium,  the 
preacher  announced  the  following  topics  for  dis- 
cus.sion.  I.  Tu  illustrate  the  fact,  that  larc/c  por- 
tions (f  the  earth  are  subjected  to  the  deepest  dark- 
ness. II.  To  show  the  cruelties  ivhich  are  perpetrated 
where  this  darkness  prevails.  III.  To  point  out 
the  obliijation  of  Christians  to  dispel  this  darkness, 
and  to  prevent  these  cruelties,  hi/  the  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel.  The  first  topic  is  introduced,  by 
su])posing  that  a  district  of  our  own  laiul  was  in  a 
state  of  perfect  and  perpetual  darkness;  that  over 
its  vales  and  hills,  its  fields  and  rivers,  the  orb  of 
day  never  arose,  and  that  not  a  solitary  beam  of 
light  had  visited  its  dreary  dwellings  ;  and  then 
the  pi-eacher  asked,  with  what  emotions  should  we 
hear  of  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants  ?  "  Transfer 
then,"  he  proceeds,  "  your  ideas  from  an  English 
county,  thus  deprived  of  natural  light,  to  islands, 
countries,  and  mighty  continents  of  our  world, 
where  moral  darkness  reigns  without  one  single 
ray  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Of  this  con- 
dition, to  a  considerable  extent,  I  have  been  an 
eye-witness.  Three  things  appear  to  me  essential 
in  order  to  salvation, — a  knowledge  of  God,  of  our- 
selves, and  of  Jesus  Christ  as  mediator.  Now,  the 
heathen  are  grossly  ignorant  upon  all  these  sub- 
jet'ts,  and  substitute  for  sacred  truth  the  most  absurd 
and  impious  notions  with  which  the  father  of  lies 
could  inspire  them.  '  They  know  not  God.'  Is 
not  this  proved  by  the  almost  universal  fact,  that 
ihei/  have  chan(/ed  the  filori/  oj' the  incorruptible  God 
into  (in  iniaf/c  like  unto  corruptitdc  man,  and  fonr- 
foiilcd  beasts,  and  creeping  thimjs  !  In  various 
islands  which  I  have  visited,  snakes,  lizards,  rats, 
dogs,  birds,  sharks,  eels,  and  numerous  other  crea- 
tures, had  been  the  only  deities  of  their  ancestors, 
ami  were  the  objects  of  their  own  adoration.  And 
to  these  gods  they  ascribe  the  most  impure  acts, 
and  the  most  nuilevolent  affections.  It  was  the 
general  belief  that  they  were  never  so  well  jiieased 
as  when  their  altars  were  stained  with  hunum 
blood,  or  as  when  the  bodies  of  human  victims 
were  hung  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  of  theii' 
sacred  groves.  O  my  Christian  friends,  how  much 
do  you  enjoy  !  Your  living  hours  are  irradiated 
with  scrijjtural  vii'ws  of  God,  and  your  dying  nu)- 
ments  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  his  glory.     J'ut 


no  such  pleasures  are  known  to  those  who  inhabit 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  *  *  Equally  ignorant 
are  they  of  the  icorks  of  God  as  of  God  himself. 
The  heavens  they  believed  were  formerly  fiat  on 
the  earth,  and  that  men  were  obliged  to  crawl, 
until  one  of  their  ancestors  conceived  and  executed 
the  mighty  purpose  of  lifting  them  to  a  more  con- 
venient place,  in  which,  by  several  successive  and 
most  laborious  efforts,  he  was  at  length  successful. 
VVliile  thus  toiling  beneath  his  ponderous  load,  a 
multitude  of  dragou-fiies  were  employed  in  severing 
with  their  wings  the  cords  which  bound  the  hea- 
vens to  the  earth."  The  preacher  then  proceeds 
to  illustrate  the  same  sentiment,  by  adverting  to 
the  Polynesian  traditions  respecting  the  creation  of 
all  things,  and  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena, 
and  passes  on  to  prove — 

"  Secondly.  Tliat  the  heathen  are  if/norant  of  them- 
selves. The  natives  of  the  various  islands  which 
bestud  the  vast  Pacific,  have  no  knowledge  of  their 
own  origin.  Upon  this  subject,  their  ideas  are  too 
absurd  to  be  mentioned  from  this  place.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  truth  on  this  subject,  which 
they  appear  to  have  attained,  was  the  tradition  that 
Taaroa  formed  the  first  man  of  sand.  Put  their 
accounts  on  this  point  were  confused  and  contra- 
dictory ;  and  none  of  them  had  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  the  truth,  that  '  man  became  a  living 
soul.'  Their  ideas  of  sin  were  fearfully  defective. 
Crimes,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  think  without 
pollution,  were  commonly  practised  with  un- 
concern. They  work  all  manner  of  uncleanness 
with  greediness,  and  the  greatest  adept  in  wicked- 
ness is  often  most  esteemed.  Equally  ignorant  are 
they  of  human  accountability.  They  know  nothing 
of  themselves  as  guilty  before  God,  and  have  no 
anticipation  of  the  final  judgment."  Having  shown 
that,  though  aware  of  some  distinction  between  the 
body  and  the  soul,  and  possessing  a  glimmering 
conception  of  a  future  state,  the  light  which  was 
in  them  was  darkness,  he  proceeds,  by  similar 
illustrations,  to  establish  the  next  position — 

Thirdly,  That  the;/  were  iynorant  of  the  way  nf 
salvcdion  by  a  Mediator.  "  True,"  he  says,  "they 
offered  sacrifice  ;  but  for  what  'f  Not  for  the  vio- 
lation of  God's  law.  No  atonement  was  ever  made 
or  asked  for  lying,  for  theft,  for  adultery,  for 
murder.  These  IkuI  no  place  in  their  catalogue  of 
crimes.  Put  it  was  when  sacred  food  had  been 
eaten,  when  the  niarais  were  overgrown  with 
weeds,  or  were  sufl^iered  to  fall  into  decay,  when 
some  tabu  had  been  broken,  or  some  impious  lat, 
had  formed  its  nest  in  the  cloth  which  envelojied 
the  god,  that  storms,  lightning,  or  pestilence 
avenged  the  insulted  deity.  And  how  were  these 
atoned':*  Py  offering  pigs,  of  which  the  priests 
knew  how  to  dispose.  This,  then,  is  their  dark 
State  in  life  and  in  death.  '  They  feed  upon  ashes; 
a  deceived  heart  has  turned  them  aside  ;  they  cannot 
deliver  their  own  soul,  or  sai/.  Is  there  not  a  tie  in 
my  riijht  hand  f  Christians  I  are  they  not  objects 
for  your  deepest  commiseration  Y' 

II.  To  show ///e  cruelties  which  arc  perpetrated 
tvherc  this  darkness  prevails,  the  preacher  com- 
mences by  the  observation,  that  cruelty  appears  in 
the  text  to  have  been  personified,  and  presented  iis 
a  mighty  nunister,  reigning  triumphant,  and  pos- 
sessing habitations  throughout  the  earth,  and  ex- 
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cliuliii^  iiuTCy  from  tlu'  liunu's  and  bosoms  of  im'ii. 
Having  assured  his  audiencL-  that  the  illustrations 
he  was  about  to  present  of  this  fearful  fact  were 
not  adduced  to  liarrow  up  (heir  feelings,  but  to 
increase  their  gratitude,  call  forth  their  compassion, 
and  "  constrain  every  individual  to  exert  liimself 
to  the  utmost  in  forwarding  so  good,  so  holy,  and 
so  benevolent  an  object  as  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,"  he  first  refers  to  the  prevalence  of  iiij'aii- 
licitlc.  "  Can  a  tCDinaii,"  he  asks,  ''Jon/et  her 
siickiiiy  child  r'  This  question  he  answers  by 
many  harrowing  details,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  dreadful  illustration.  "  We  had  a  ser- 
vant living  with  us  for  fifteen  years,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  formerly  to  destroy  infants.  She 
informed  nie  that  her  general  method  of  accom- 
plishing her  object,  was  to  break  their  little  fingers 
and  toes';  and  if  that  did  not  kill  them,  to  seize 
them  by  the  throat.  The  last  instance  in  which 
she  exercised  her  cruel  calling  was  after  many 
persons  in  the  island  had  embraced  Christianity ; 
but  she  told  me  that  it  M'as  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty slie  could  destroy  the  little  innocent.  For 
a  considerable  time  the  dear  babe  struggled  in  her 
arms  in  agony,  and  appeared  as  if  determined, 
against  all  her  efforts,  not  to  die.  It  was  a  fine  beau- 
tiful girl  ;  and  the  imhappy  instrument  of  its  death 
said  to  me  that,  though  a  long  period  had  passed 
since  she  perpetrated  the  crime,  the  image  of  the 
dying  babe,  as  it  then  writhed  in  her  arms,  con- 
tinued to  haunt  her  botli  awake  and  asleep." 

Human  sacrifice  Avas  the  next  topic  adduced  in 
illustration  of  heathen  cruelty ;  and  having  pre- 
sented evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  custom, 
the  preacher  presses  home  his  subject  by  the  fol- 
lowing appeal.  "  Thus  in  a  moment  was  the  wife 
and  the  family  thrown  into  consternation,  and 
agonizing  grief.  You  who  are  wives,  and  tenderly 
attached  to  j^our  husbands,  would  you  not  suffer 
the  gi-eatest  anguish  and  horror  were  the  dear 
j)artners  of  your  joys  thus  torn  from  your  embrace, 
and  slain  by  cruel  assassins  before  your  eyes?  You 
that  are  children,  and  are  blessed  with  fathers  in 
whom  you  delight,  and  to  whom  you  look  u})  with 
all  the  ardour  of  youthful  aflection,  how  would 
you  feel  were  that  dear  friend  suddenly  seized  in 
your  midst,  dragged  from  his  home,  or  speared 
i>efore  your  eyes  ?  And  do  not  for  a  moment  ima- 
gine, my  dear  hearers,  that  because  these  wives, 
and  sons,  and  daughters,  are  of  a  different  colour 
from  yourselves,  that  they  are  without  natural 
afi'ection.  '  God  hath  made  of'  one  hlood  all  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth.'  Sometimes,  whole  districts 
were  devoted  to  sacrifice.  But  the  Gospel  has  de- 
livered them.  About  a  thousand  Rarotongans 
lived  in  the  mountains  to  avoid  destruction,  until  I 
liad  the  imspeakable  happiness  of  introducing 
Christianity  into  their  island.  But  now  they  and 
tlieir  pious  chief  are  dwelling  in  a  most  beautiful 
plain  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  in  a 
settlement  almost  a  mile  in  e.xtent,  consisting  of 
white  cottages  on  either  side  of  a  noble  chapel, 
which  I  assisted  in  opening  the  day  before  1  left." 
War  was  the  last  topic,  from  which  illustrations 
were  drawn  to  sustain  his  position  ;  and,  after  other 
facts,  known  to  the  readers  of  the  "  Missionary  En- 
terprises," had  been  adducetl,  Mr.  Williams  closed 
this  part  of  the  discourse  by  the  following  state- 


ment : — "  I  was,  on  one  occasion,  at  an  island  when 
a  number  of  canoes  were  returning  from  a  sangui- 
nary battle.  The  body  of  each  canoe  was  filled 
with  captives  destined  to  lie  slaughtered  and  eaten, 
while  around  the  fore  and  aft  parts,  which  were 
raised  several  feet  above  the  centre,  there  were 
strung  by  the  hair  the  heads  of  the  slain.  On 
landing,  a  chief  first  took  one  of  these  heads  by  the 
hair;  and  holding  it  up  to  the  spectators,  he  stated 
whose  it  was,  and  then  expatiated  upon  the  valour 
Avitli  which  he  had  been  enccmntered  and  overcome. 
Then  he  took  a  second,  and  a  third ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  held  up  the  fourth,  and  said — '  This  is  the 
head  of  the  great  chief,'  mentioning  the  name,  the 
daughter,  who  was  present  as  a  captive,  no  sooner 
beheld  the  bloody  features,  and  heard  the  familiar 
name  of  her  murdered  father,  than  she  gave  a 
dreadful  shriek,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  gro\ind. 
But  I  forbear ;  enough  surely  has  been  said  to 
show  that '  the  dark  places  of  tiie  earth  are  full  of 
the  habitations  of  cruelty.'  " 

ni.  The  (ihli(jation  to  remove  these  evils  hi/  the 
disseminalioii  of  the  Gospel  w'as  shown  ; — /»/  the 
condition  of  the  heathen  ; — hi/  the  design  of  Christ, 
as  declared  when  he  said  that  other  sheep  he  vitisl 
bring  in  ; — In/  the  commission  given  to  his  church  ; — 
1)1/  the  fact  that  to  us  are  committed  the  oracles  of 
God: — bij  the  consideration  that  if  Christians  do 
not,  others  trill  not  evangelize  the  heathen; — that 
while  ive  arc  deliberating  the;/  are  di/ing  ; — that 
qrcdt  success  has  alrcadi/  crotvned  missionary  la- 
bours ; — and  that  the  heathen  are  ivaiting  to  receive 
the  word  of  life.  To  the  illustration  of  the  last 
two  topics  under  this  division,  Mr.  Williams  again 
brought  forward  the  facts  of  his  own  history,  and 
concluded  by  the  inquiry,  "  Can  you  employ  vour 
talents  in  a  better  cause,  or  devote  yourselves  to 
the  service  of  a  better  master  ?" 

This  outline  may  suffice  to  show  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's success  was  not  the  efiiect  of  adventitious 
attractions,  but  the  result  of  statements  which  few 
could  hear  without  emotion,  and  of  arguments 
which  none  could  resist  without  guilt.  And  it 
was  not  surprising  that  he  should  soon  acquire  ex- 
traordinary popularity.  Within  a  short  time  from 
his  lauding,  the  inquiry,  "  Have  you  heard  Mr. 
Williams  the  missionary  ?"  was  frequently  made 
by  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  great  subject 
of  evangelization,  and  applications  so  numerous 
began  to  pour  in  upon  himself  and  the  officers  of 
the  Society,  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  rest  or  leisure. 
After  his  ISirmingham  visit,  he  preached  and  spoke 
at  several  places  in  the  counties  of  Stafford,  War- 
wick, and  Northampton,  and  everywhere  attracted 
crowds,  who  hung  upon  his  lips  with  astonishment 
and  delight.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  his 
course  through  its  successive  stages.  His  public 
engagements  for  the  Society  with  which  he  was 
connected  necessarily  resembled  each  other  in 
their  most  remarkable  features.  Ere  the  close  of 
18."}4,  he  had  been  engaged  at  Liverpool  and  several 
other  important  provincial  towns;  and  had  also 
pleaded  the  missionary  cause  from  many  of  the 
most  influential  pulpits  in  the  metropolis. 

But  almost  absorbing  as  these  public  engage- 
ments were,  Mr.  Williams  found  opportunities  for 
promoting  by  other  means  the  prosperity  of  the 
South  Sea  Mission.     Very  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
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England,  he  submitted  to  the  Directors  a  series  of 
suggestions,  ■which,  after  various  conferences  with 
him  on  the  subject,  they  approved.  Of  tliese  tlie 
most  important  were,  to  establish  a  self  supporting 
Theological  College  at  Rarotonga,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  native  missionaries  ;  to  commence  a  school 
at  Tahiti,  in  which  the  cliiefs'  sons  and  others 
might  obtain  a  superior  education,  and  which  might 
also  accomplish  the  valuable  purpose  of  a  normal 
institution  for  the  training  of  native  schoolmasters  ; 
and  to  place  at  his  disposal  the  means  of  strength- 
ening existing  missions,  and  of  conveying  the 
Gospel  far  beyond  the  point  ut  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  spread. 

One  of  the  objects  in  wliich  he  felt  the  earliest 
and  deepest  interest  on  reaching  England,  Mas  the 
printing  of  the  Rarotongan  New  Testament.  This 
translation  of  the  oracles  of  God  into  the  language 
of  a  people  whose  island  he  had  discovered,  and  to 
whom  Jie  first  conveyed  the  Gospel,  he  justly 
deemed  a  peculiar  treasure.  To  obtain  it,  lie  and 
liis  brethren  had  laboured  long  and  hard  ;  and  now 
he  ardently  desired  to  be  enabled  to  convey  hack 
the  printed  Scriptures  to  their  shores,  and  to  crown 
his  ibrnier  gifts  with  this  inestimable  boon.  He, 
therefore,  laid  his  MS.  before  the  committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  whom  a 
select  number  of  their  body  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  subject.  The  following  account 
of  this  interview  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nott, 
dated  January  24th,  1835  :— 

"  The  Bible  Society  are  printing  our  Rarotonga 
translation.  I  had  to  meet  the  editorial  committee, 
composed  of  Dr.  this  and  Dr.  that,  who  subjected 
me  to  a  close  examination  respecting  the  merits  of 
tlie  work.  I  told  them  that  it  corresponded  clo.';ely 
with  the  Tahitian,  but  that  every  verse  had  been 
compared  with  the  (ireek  original.  They  seemed 
surprised  that  any  of  7(s  should  understand  Greek  ; 
but  I  i;eplicd  that  some  of  the  missionaries  had  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  that  others,  by  dint 
of  perseverance,  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  language  to  discover,  by  the  use  of  a  good 
critical  apparatus,  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writings. 
1  said,  moreover,  that  I  conceived  that  the  excel- 
lence of  a  translation  diil  not  depend  mriel;/  upon 
an  acquaintance  with  the  language .//'""  which  it 
was  translated,  but  also  with  that  into  which  it  was 
rendered;  that  we  possessed  the  latter,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  numerous  commentators,  it  was  not 
dillienlt  to  convey  the  sense  of  nearly  every  passage 
of  the  New  Testament.  Tliey  then  inquired  what 
hel])swe  had,  I  told  them  Mackuight.  Doddridge, 
Poole,  Campbell,  llaweis,  (Jnyse,  Owen,  and 
others;  when  they  admitted  that  Me  possessed 
many  iiicilities.  We  then  Ment  into  the  orthogra- 
phy of  the  language,  Mhen  I  stated  our  principles. 
They  asked  what  autliorities  we  liad  followed; 
l'\)rster,  Cooke,  llnmbolilt,  IMarsden,  or  others?  I 
told  them  that  Me  had  foiioMcd  no  authority,  that 
Me  better  understood  tiie  language  than  those 
M  hose  names  liad  been  mentioned,  and  that  I  had 
never  read  an}  tiling  on  the  subject,  except  m  hat 
had  l)een  Mrittcn  liy  missionaries,  that  Mas  Mortliy 
of  the  least  regard." 

But  Mr.  AVilliams,  tliough  mudi  occupied  in 
superinteiuling  the  pi'ess,  Mas  engaged  in  other 
literary  labours  besides  that  of  revising  the  sheets 


of  the  Rarotongan  Testament.  Early  in  the  year 
183.'),  liis  mind,  and  time,  and  tongue  were  inces- 
santly engaged  in  useful  occupations ;  but  his 
spirit  was  never  more  buoyant,  and  he  had  rarely 
felt  more  cheerful  and  happy.  The  following 
short  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  May,  183,"),  Mill 
exhibit  both  his  employments  and  his  state  of  mind 
at  this  period :  — "  The  sui)erintending  the  press 
is  very  laborious  Mork.  I  have,  however,  10,0()() 
tracts  of  various  kinds  completed.  The  Journeys 
of  the  Israelites.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  and  other 
Morks  are  in  hand.  1  am  also  fully  engaged  in 
public.  Within  the  last  two  months  I  have 
preached  and  spoken  betM'cen  sixty  and  seventy 
times.  I  trust  great  things  may  be  accomplished 
for  the  mission,  a  deeper  interest  awakened  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  means  obtiiined  of  ex- 
tending our  labours  as  far  as  New  Guinea.  You 
and  my  dear  brethren  must  excuse  the  haste  and 
imperfections  of  tliis  communication.  I  have 
scarcely  a  day  disengaged  for  the  Mhole  year." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams Mas  requested  to  "  rehearse  Mhat  God  had 
done  by  him,  and  how  he  had  opened  the  door  of 
fiiith  unto  the  Gentiles."  But  the  time  and  en- 
durance of  the  vast  assembly  had  been  so  far  ex- 
hausted M-heu  he  rose  to  address  it,  that  he 
restricted  liimself  to  a  very  brief  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  his  visit  to  this  country,  and  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  folloMing  expansive  scheme  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  The  truly  catholic  vicMs  now 
developed  h;id,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  been 
his  fixed  sentiments  for  many  years,  and  they 
strikingly  illustrate  that  "  largeness  of  heart," 
and  purely  missionary  zeal  Mhicli  so  peculiarly 
characterized  the  man.  He  had  his  settled  opi- 
nions upon  the  points  of  difference  between  liim- 
self and  the  other  religions  :bodies  of  which  he 
speaks,  and  some  of  these  he  held  most  tenaciously. 
He  Mas  a  decided  Dissenter,  a  conscientious  Inde- 
pendent, and  a  firm  Pivdobaj)tist;  but  his  soul  Mas 
too  much  alive  to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  heathen,  to  permit  for  an  instant  the 
subjects  upon  which  he  could  not  concur  Mith  his 
Christian  brethren,  to  separate  him  from  them,  or 
prevent  him  from  cordially  uniting  in  every  i)lan 
l)y  M  liich  the  servants  of  Christ  might  make  knoM  n 
"  the  common  salvation."  In  this  respect  his 
views  and  feelings  jieculiarly  fitted  him  for  con- 
nexion Mith  a  Society,  mIiosc  fundamental  jirin- 
ciple  it  is  to  send  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
God  to  the  heathen,  apart  from  the  forms  of 
church  i)olity  Mhieli  distinguish  different  sections 
of  Christians.  After  the  enumeration  of  other 
purposes,  m  hieh  he  expected  to  secure  on  his  re- 
turn to  Polynesia,  he  thus  ijroeeeds  : — 

"  All  the  important  objects  Mhich  have  been 
enumerated  Mill,  I  hope,  be  accomplished.  But  I 
have  another  proposition  to  make  of  still  greater 
magnitude.  It  is  that  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations should  forthwith  unite  in  a  plan  to  biing 
under  missionary  culture  every  group  and  every 
island  of  importance  that  remains  unevangelized  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.'  Having  enumerated 
the  islands  into  Mhich  the  Gospel  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  those  Mhich  remained  in  darkness,  he 
then  proceedwl,  "  Nom-,  suppose  our  Wesleyan 
brelhien  Mere  to  bring  the  energy  of  their  system, 
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which  in  iiuuiy  respect.-^  is  so  ■well  adnjitc'il  to  mis- 
sionary Mork,  to  hoar  upon  tlie  Fiji  fxroiiji ;  mighty 
as  the  ilitliculties  are,  they  m'ouUI  ih>ul)tless  soon 
yieUl  to  the  mightier  power  of  the  (iospel.  The 
Wesleyan  Society  lias  sent  out  one  hihonrer  into 
tliis  fieUl.  I  Iiope  sincerely  that  they  will  see  the 
necessity  of  sending  out  immediately  six  or  eight 
more.  To  this  group,  the  Ivonian  Catholics  have 
already  sent  two  missionaries;  hut.  touthiug  at 
the  Ganihiers  on  their  way,  and  finding  the  natives 
somewhat  prepared  by  the  labours  of  our  native 
missionaries,  they  renuiined  there,  and  sent  back 
immediately  to  South  America  for  others  to  go  to 
the  Fijis.  Another  inducement  is,  that  we  have 
native  missionaries  there.  From  them  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  has  been  received,  w  hich  I  should 
have  read,  had  time  been  af^'orded.  Thus  you  see 
tiie  work  is  begun,  and  I  can  assure  our  Wesleyan 
brethren,  that  I,  and  I  believe  all  my  esteemed 
brethren,  would  feel  an  equal  jileasure  in  preparing 
tlic  way  for  missionaries  from  their  Society,  as  from 
that  with  which  we  are  more  closely  connected. 
Suppose  we  were  next  to  call  upon  our  friends 
in  Scotland  to  take  their  part  in  this  great  work. 
We  know  they  would  readily  respond  to  the  invi- 
tation, for,  although  their  countri/  is  cold,  their 
hearts  are  ■warm  in  the  missionary  cause-  Sup- 
pose, too,  we  were  to  look  over  the  walls  of  the 
establishment,  shake  hands  with  our  brethren  in- 
side, and  invite  them  also  to  share  the  toils  of  con- 
(lict.  and  divide  the  spoils  of  victory.  Our  Baptist 
brethren  we  should  also  wish  to  see  occupying  one 
of  the  groups;  and  then,  Sir,  if  w-e  still  want  aid, 
let  us  invite  our  American  brethren  to  the  Avork  ; 
they  are  giants  in  the  missionary  cause. 

"  Now,  sir,  wliere  is  the  difficulty  ?  As  to  my- 
self, I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  practicabi- 
lity. We  are  like  so  many  husbandmen,  each 
having  our  own  modes  of  cultivation,  bitt  all  sow- 
ing the  same  '  incorruptible  seed.'  The  object  of 
all  husbandmen,  whatever  be  their  modes  of  culti- 
vation, is  a  harvest.  All  Christian  societies  wish 
to  gather  a  harvest  of  immortal  spirits,  redeemed 
and  sanctified,  into  the  garner  of  our  heavenly 
Master.  Where  then  is  the  difficulty  ?  Our  socie- 
ties need  only  apportion  the  work  amongst  them- 
.selves,  determine  to  form  six  more  effeciive  mis- 
sions, and  all  the  interesting  gi'oups  in  that  ex- 
tended ocean  would  be  blessed  with  the  light  of 
Divine  truth.  The  Christian  public  would  cor- 
dially ajiprove  the  de-sign,  Avould  support  it  by 
their  jjurses,  aiul  ensure  success  by  their  prayers." 

Having  during  this  month  of  sacred  festivity 
spoken  at  the  annual  meetings  of  Bible,  Wesleyan 
Missionary,  Religious  Tract,  Christian  Instruction, 
and  other  kindred  societies,  Mr.  Williams  resumed 
his  labours  in  the  country,  a  brief  sketch  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  following  jjassagc  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  I'ritchard,  dated  Devonshire,  Sept.  1,  IS.'J.'j. 

"  You  will  perhaps  be  disappointed  at  my  speech 
at  our  own  anniversary.  From  one  of  the  other 
brethren,  you  will  hear  the  reason  why  1  said  no 
more  on  that  occasion ;  and  to  another  of  them  I 
will  send  an  account  of  the  Manchester  meeting. 
Upwards  of  .3tHH)/.  was  collected  there  !  I  am  now 
at  Sidmoutb,  and  attended  a  public  meeting  last 
night  in  the  assembly  room.  This  is  very  labo- 
rious work.     I  preached  thrice  on    the  Sabbath, 


spoke  on  the  Monday  evening,  and  again  last  night. 
I  am  now  going  to  a  j)ublic  breakfast.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  I  am  to  be  six  miles  hence  to  speak  at  a 
Bible  meeting;  and,  in  the  evening,  I  am  to  attend 
a  thii'd  meeting.  I  am  almost  worn  out.  I  have 
not  had  one  Sal)l)ath  disengaged  since  my  arrival. 
The  Directors  have  agreed  to  allow  an  annual  visit 
to  New  South  Wales;  and,  in  all  probability  we 
sludl  return  in  a  nice  l:">()-ton  ship  of  our  own, 
that  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  missionary  pur- 
poses. A  high  sdiool,  and  many  other  objects, 
are  at  present  kept  in  abeyance.  We  have  Iiad 
many  consultations  respecting  these  things;  but  I 
have  been  travelling  so  much,  that  I  have  not  had 
time  to  meet  the  Directors  on  any  subject  w  hatever 
for  the  last  seven  months.  I  have  now  run  away 
from  Cornwall ;  but  they  have  sent  such  letters 
that  1  must  go  there.  I  expect  to  he  at  their 
county  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  stay  through  the 
week.  After  this,  I  go  for  six  or  eight  weeks  into 
Scotland,  and  from  thence  to  Hampshire.  This 
will  occupy  me  up  to  Christmas.  I  shall  then  lie 
by  (///  the  winter,  which  is  until  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary. It  is  impossible  to  evade  such  engage- 
ments. I  fear  it  will  be  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
before  we  can  return,  as  I  must  prepare  other 
books,  get  my  voyages  printed,  &c.  Be  assured 
that  all  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
me,  and  all  the  kindness  of  friends,  has  not  in  the 
least  abated  my  affection  for  any  of  you,  or  for  the 
mission  in  which  I  have  so  long  laboured ;  and 
nothing  ever  will.  I  pray  that  God  may  grant  me 
his  gracious  assistance  iu  my  future  proceedings." 

The  reference  in  the  preceding  extract  to  Mr. 
Williams's  intention  of  printing  his  missionary 
voyages  naturally  brings  that  subject  under  notice. 
Having  been  importuned  by  numerous  friends  upon 
whose  judgment  he  could  rely,  he  resolved,  as  early 
as  possible,  to  publish  the  most  important  events  of 
his  personal  history.  With  a  view  to  this  object, 
he  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  temporary 
release  from  public  engagements  ;  and  the  officers 
of  the  Society  were  most  w  illing  to  meet  his  wishes. 
But  their  united  efforts  were  vain.  So  numerous 
were  the  applications,  and  urgent  were  the  impor- 
tunities of  ministers  and  missionary  auxiliaries  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible, except  by  a  stern  resistance,  most  contrary 
to  his  character,  to  reject  appeals,  prompted  as  these 
were  by  the  kindest  feelings,  and  the  purest  mo- 
tives. He,  therefore,  yielded  to  successive  solicita- 
tions, hoping,  and  almost  resolving,  that  each  one 
should  be  the  last,  until  eighteen  mouths  had 
passed,  ere  he  could  even  begin  this  important,  and 
to  him  most  difficult  undertaking.  At  length, 
however,  finding  that  the  pressure  for  his  services 
was  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  all  his 
previous  compliances,  and  that,  without  some 
i)reatliing  time,  he  would  be  compelled  to  relin- 
quish his  design,  the  Directors  kindly  stood  between 
him  and  tlie  host  of  applicants  ;  and,  at  the  close  of 
lSo5,  he  obtained  a  brief  respite.  But  this  was 
barely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  more  than  form 
the  plan  of  his  future  publication.  Others  were  not 
parties  to  the  agreement  between  himself  and  the 
Society ;  and  he  soon  found  the  well  meant  atten- 
tions of  private  friendshij),  and  the  mnnerous  ajipli- 
cations  to  preach  or  to  sp:.-ak,  nearly  as  distracting 
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as  those  which  had  previously  reached  liim  through 
official  channels.  In  these  circumstances,  his 
amiable  facility  of  disposition  Mas  indulged  almost 
to  a  fault,  and  he  wanted  the  resolution  requisite  to 
resist  his  unmerciful  besiegers.  But  he  could  do 
most  things  more  easily  than  refuse  a  request,  Avith- 
staud  the  solicitation  of  Christian  kindness,  or  say 
"  No"  to  any  urgent  appeal  for  his  assistance  at 
missionary  services.  Yet  amidst  these  distractions, 
he  began  and  prosecuted  a  Avork,  now  classed 
amongst  the  choicest  literary  treasures  of  the 
church.  Excepting  a  few  detached  days  spent  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  nothing  but  broken  fragments, 
and  many  of  them  mere  fractious  of  time,  could  be 
secured  for  his  object.  Seldom,  while  at  home, 
could  Mr.  Williams  command  a  single  hour  of  un- 
interrupted leisure.  Visitors  from  town  and  coun- 
try, or  communications  which  required  an  imme- 
diate reply,  were  continually  calling  him  from  the 
Avork  he  had  in  hand.  No  one  but  an  eye-witness 
can  conceive  of  the  trials  of  temper  to  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  was  subjected  by  inconside- 
rate intruders;  and,  had  he  not  been  one  of  the 
most  amiable  of  human  beings,  (and  those  who 
knew  him  well  Avill  not  deem  this  description  over- 
done) their  calls,  often  most  unnecessary  and  in- 
considerate, would  have  kept  his  mind  in  a  state  of 
fretfulness  and  fermentation,  and  thus  have  utterly 
unfitted  him  for  literary  labour.  But  the  Avriter 
can  testify,  and  what  he  now  states  is  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  observer,  that,  although  frequently 
pained  by  the  loss  of  time  to  him  so  peculiarly  pre- 
cious, his  temper  was  unruffled  by  these  sad  inter- 
ruptions. No  visitor,  however  unwelcome,  was 
ever  met  but  with  a  smile.  His  kindness  and 
courtesy  at  these  seasons  shone  forth  with  peculiar 
brightness.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  give  intruders 
a  significant  hint  that  it  was  time  to  retire ;  and 
often,  when  they  had  withdrawn,  he  has  resumed 
his  workiwith  a  smiling  countenance,  and  observed, 
"  Well,  I  do  hope  that  these  good  people  Avill  allow 
us  to  get  through  some  day." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  deemed 
surprising  that  his  Narrative  should  have  been  com- 
posed at  all ;  and  still  more  so  that  it  should  have 
l)een  completed  in  less  time  than  is  usually  ex- 
pended in  the  preparation  of  volumes  of  the  same 
extent.  But  this  may  be  explained.  In  the  first 
place,  the  materials  of  the  work  Avere  already 
familiar  to  its  author,  and  many  of  its  facts  had 
been  repeatedly  used  in  his  public  addresses.  But 
this  Avould  have  availed  him  little,  had  not  his  dili- 
gence been  remarkable,  and  the  facility  with  whicli 
he  could  resume  his  Avork  after  interruption,  and 
improve  the  shortest  periods  of  time,  been  such  as 
few  possess.  His  journals  also  afforded  him  assist- 
ance; but  only  a  small  portion  was  copied  from 
tlience ;  the  far  greater  part  was  either  supplied 
from  memory,  or  entirely  re-Avritten. 

The  previous  history  of  this  remarkable  man  has 
shoAvn  the  reader  that  his  early  education  was  de- 
fective, and  that  his  occupations  subsequently  to  his 
departure  from  England  were  not  such  as  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  or  form  the  habit  of  correct  compo- 
sition. Of  this  he  Avas  fully  sensible,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  Avould  never  have  prepared  the  "  Mis- 
sionary lOnterprises,"  had  the  revision,  as  Avell  as  the 
supply  of  the  materials  of  the  volume,  rested  solely 


Avith  himself.  But  neither  time,  nor  previous 
occupations,  permitted  him  to  do  much  beyond 
throAving  oil"  in  haste  the  rough  sketch,  or  the  un- 
finished outline.  Had  he  attempted  more,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  accomplished  nothing. 
Yet,  although  biographical  fidelity  demands  the 
acknowledgment  that  assistance  Avas  given,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  it  Avas  such  as  to  render  the 
question  of  authorship  in  the  least  degree  doubtful. 
In  its  main  features  and  most  essential  elements,  in 
fact,  in  everything  which  constitutes  a  claim  to 
such  an  appropriation,  the  volume  was,  what  'Jit 
professes  to  l)e,  his  OAvn.  Such  a  statement  Avould 
have  been  withheld,  as  altogether  irrelevant  and 
gratuitous,  had  it  not  been  called  for  by  rumours 
Avhich  required  correction. 

Early  in  18.'5(;,  after  the  brief  and  broken  remis- 
sion already  referred  to,  Mr.  AVilliams  Avas  again 
on  the  Aving ;  and,  from  that  time,  until  his  depar- 
ture, few  Aveeks  passed,  in  Avhich  he  did  not  fulfil 
five,  or  more  frequently  six,  public  engagements. 
On  each  of  these  occasions,  he  seldom  spoke  for  less 
time  than  an  hour,  and  generally  much  longer; 
and,  although  often  Aveary,  he  rarely  complained. 
These  addresses,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  differed 
very  materially  from  each  other.  During  his 
earlier  visits,  he  studied  variety  much  more  than 
subsequently ;  and  his  reason  for  the  change  Avas, 
that  he  had  discovered  Avhich  of  his  numerous  de- 
scriptions and  anecdotes  awakened  the  liveliest 
interest,  and  more  effectively  promoted  his  design. 
His  memory,  indeed,  Avas  an  almost  cxhaustless 
mine  of  precious  ore ;  and,  Avhen  the  occasion  de- 
manded, he  could  break  into  new  veins  of  thought, 
and  produce  before  his  hearers  glittering  gems  of 
missionary  intelligence,  Avhich,  until  then,  had 
never  seen  the  light.  But  there  were  some  portions 
of  his  history  Avhieli  he  rarely  omitted,  because  he 
had  often  tested  their  Avorth,  and  observed  their  in- 
fluence. And  he  Avas  too  Avise,  and  too  much  con- 
cerned to  produce  useful  impressions,  to  abstain 
from  these  valuable  repetitions,  merely  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  sameness,  or  to  secure  for  his  statements 
the  praise  of  novelty. 

It  may  be  supposed  by  those  Avho  never  heard 
him,  that  the  plan  thus  purs\ied  by  Mr.  Williams 
must  have  acted  injuriously  upon  his  OAvn  spirit, 
and  have  impaired  the  effect  of  his  narratives  ;  and 
this  Avould  appear  the  more  probable,  when  it  is 
added  that  there  was  as  little  variety  in  his  Av<n-ds, 
as  in  the  incidents  themselves,  Avhich  he  employed 
ou  most  public  occasions.  He  exhibited  the  sana' 
facts  in  the  same  form ;  the  figure  seldom  changed 
its  drapery,  or  its  adonnnents.  This  Avas  the  result 
not  of  design,  but  of  habit ;  and  although  some  may 
suppose  that  it  must  have  been  unfavourable  to  im- 
pression, it  Avas  not  so.  To  the  close  of  his  course 
of  incessant  public  speaking  in  this  country,  he  ap- 
peared to  experience  the  same  freshness  of  feeling, 
and  to  regard  the  scenes  of  missionan"  travel  and 
occupation  Avhich  he  described,  Avith  the  same 
gloAving  interest  as  at  the  first.  And  in  all  this 
there  Avas  nothing  'assiinu'd.  He  Avas  wliat  he  ap- 
peared to  be.  He  felt  fully  as  much  as  his  manner 
seemed  to  indicate.  He  never  did  act  a  part,  and 
never  could.  Most  truly  could  he  appropriate  the 
Avords,  "  To  say  the  same  tilings  mito  you  to  me 
indeed  is  not  grievous."     He  loved  to  tell  his  own 
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tale  of  toils  ami  trimuplis,  and  every  recital  called 
iij)  afresh  his  strongest  and  most  sacred  emotions. 
I'requently  has  lie  entered  an  assemhly  unstrunf;' 
and  almost  worn  down  by  the  exhansting  elforts  of 
many  previous  days  ;  but  no  sooner  has  he  began  to 
tell  how  God.  by  his  providence  and  grace,  opened 
a  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  than  he  has  lost  his 
lassitude,  and  his  elastic  spirit  has  risen  at  once  "  to 
the  luiglit  of  the  great  argument." 

Many  causes  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  state  of  mind  in  Mr.  Williams.  One  of  these 
was  his  rooted  conviction,  that  no  facts  could  de- 
monstrate more  completely  than  those  wliich  he 
detailed,  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  power  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  every  review  of  the  scenes  in  which 
"the  hand  of  th'3  Lord  had  wrought "  witli  him, 
rekindled  his  ardour,  and  refreshed  his  lieart:  and 
no  man,  perhaps,  of  all  who  heanl  him,  knew  so 
well,  or  perceived  so  clearly  as  he,  the  surpassing 
value  of  the  events  which  he  described.  He  had 
beheld  the  scenes  of  former  desolation,  in  which 
the  people  whom  his  labours  had  blessed  previously 
dwelt.  These  were  vividly  present  to  his  mind, 
and  formed  to  his  eye  a  dark  back-ground,  which 
made  the  fair  and  attractive  sketches  of  missionary 
success  which  he  pourtrayed,  to  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  and  bright  array  Every  renovated  spot, 
every  Christian  settlement  in  those  islands  amongst 
which  lie  had  voyaged  and  laboured,  liccd  in  his 
memory.  He  saw  their  neat,  white,  shaded  habita- 
tions stretching  along  the  coral  shore  ;  their 
sanctuary  rising  above  them  ;  the  school ;  the  home 
of  the  missionary,  in  which  he  had  often  sat  to  tell 
of  Jesas ;  and  the  swarthy  natives  engaged  in 
various  useful  labours,  or  learning  truths  whereby 
they  might  he  saved ;  and,  whenever  he  recurred 
to  this  more  than  enchanted  ground,  a  change 
came  over  his  spirit,  he  seemed  again  to  hear  the 
welcome  gi-eeting  of  the  grateful  islanders,  to  ob- 
serve with  joy  their  advancing  civilization  and 
religious  prosperity,  and  to  realize  afresh  the  very 
feelings  which  had  gladdened  his  heart,  when  he 
actually  stood  in  their  midst.  And  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  these  impressions  enabled  him  more 
adequately  than  others  to  estimate  the  worth  of 
missionary  eti'ort.  It  was  indeed  his  calm  convic- 
tion that,  since  the  age  of  miracles,  no  events  had 
display  ed  more  than  those  which  he  described,  the 
might  and  mercy  of  Jehovah :  and,  persuaded  that 
every  careful  and  Christian  inquirer  would,  when 
he  knew  the  fact,  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  he 
spake  with  sustained  animation,  and  undiminished 
interest.  Had  his  narrations  'possessed  but  little 
sterling  worth,  or  had  their  successful  delivery  de- 
pended upon  the  extrinsic  attractions  of  style  or 
address,  he  could  not  have  repeated  them  without 
weariness  and  satiety.  So  much  friction  would 
have  soon  worn  off  their  gloss  and  tinsel ;  and  both 
unnatural  effort  and  unusual  skill  would  have  been 
requisite  to  have  procured  for  them  so  general  a 
currency.  But  believing  that  the  spiritual  and 
social  changes  he  had  witnessed,  strikingly  dis- 
covered the  grace  of  God,  established  the  tnith  of 
his  promises,  and  would  obviate  all  objections  to 
Christian  missions,  he  was  never  wearj-  of  describ- 
ing them,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  sus- 
tained the  interest  of  the  first  messengers  of  the 
Gospel,  when,  acting  out  the  determination  to  know 


nothing  among  men,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  they  so  often  rejieated  the  story  of  the 
cross.  These  general  causes  c(mcnrred  with  the 
special  interest  he  felt  in  the  South  Sea  Mission, 
and  his  anxiety  to  awaken  a  corresponding  feeling 
in  others.  For  many  years  his  aim  had  l)cen  the 
same ; — to  evangelize  every  island  of  the  Pacific. 
This,  we  have  seen,  was  the  single  purpose,  and 
master  passion  of  his  soul.  And  all  the  glowing 
zeal  Mitli  which  he  regarded  this  splendid  project 
of  Christian  beneficence,  infused  itself  into  the 
various  representations,  often  as  they  were  repeated, 
by  which  he  sought  to  secure  this  design.  Had  his 
speeches  consisted  merely  of  abstract  sentiment, 
eloquent  illustration,  or  pleasant  tales;  had  he,  like 
an  ordinary  voyager,  described  the  scenes  through 
wliii'h  he  had  passed,  with  no  higher  purpose  than 
that  of  present  gratification,  the  etl'cct  upon  himself 
would  have  been  essentially  difiereut.  Ihit,  as 
every  fact,  in  his  view,  Avas  an  incontrovertible 
proof  of  the  Divine  origin  and  unutterable  impor- 
tance of  those  blessings  which  his  soul  with  burning 
ardour  desired  to  extend,  he  continued  to  feel  with 
nniliniinishcd  force,  and  to  repeat  with  unabated 
interest,  the  wonderful  incidents  of  his  missionary 
life.  To  these  explanations,  it  may  be  added,  that 
Mr.  Williams,  except  through  inadvertence,  or  by 
express  desire,  rarely  related  the  same  things  twice 
to  the  same  peoj)le.  And  as  he  well  knew  with 
what  wonder  and  delight  his  communications  were 
heard  for  the  first  time,  he  naturally  sympathized 
w^itli  and  shared  in  the  feelings  he  produced,  and 
thus  he  became,  by  the  reaction  of  his  own  efforts, 
as  real  a  participant  in  the  general  excitement,  as 
any  one  of  his  auditors. 

The  wonderful  effects  of  Mr.  Williams's  mis- 
sionary advocacy,  though  a  distinct  topic,  is  closely 
related  to  that  which  has  now  been  noticed ;  and 
this  also  contributed  to  sustain  the  tone  and  spring 
of  his  own  mind,  while  repeating  his  eventful 
history.  So  striking  were  the  evidences  continually 
brought  before  him  in  conference,  correspondence, 
and  contributions,  of  the  power  of  his  addresses, 
that  whenever  he  stood  up  in  a  large  assembly,  he 
did  so  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  result.  It 
was  not  indeed  by  the  noisy  acclamations  with 
which  his  statements  were  received  at  public 
meetings  that  he  estimated  their  influence,  although 
there  w-ere  a  few  occasions  in  which  this  was 
strikingly  shown :  occasions  when  every  recog- 
nized rule,  and  every  feeling  of  decorum,  demanded 
silence,  but  on  which  the  people  were  so  moved  by 
his  breath  "  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  by 
the  wind,"  that  they  were  compelled  to  give  ex- 
pressi(m  to  emotions  wliich  could  not  endure 
restraint.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  at  Bristol, 
and  has  been  wisely  placed  on  record  by  the  l{ev. 
Dr.  Campbell.*  "  The  fact,"  he  truly  observes, 
"  was  as  honourable  as  it  was  remarkable,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  becoming  a  precedent. 
As  an  eye  and  ear  witness  I  speak,  having  stood  in 
the  same  pulpit  in  the  Bristol  Tabernacle  when 
this  event  occurred.  When,  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  he  was  detailing  modestly  and  fervently 
the  wonderful  works  of  providence  and  grace,  in 
ccmnexion  with  his  personal  history  and  agency  in 
the  islands  of  the  south,  so  stupendous  were  the 
*  Missionary  Farewell,  p.  55. 
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events  detailed,  so  surprising  the  changes  wrought, 
so  evidently  and  gloriously  was  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  displayed  throughout,  that  the  vast  assembly, 
filled  with  delight  and  admiration,  became  unable 
to  resist  the  overpowering  excess  of  their  emotions, 
and,  in  an  instant,  broke  forth  into  a  simultaneous 
burst  of  approbation  !  " 

Hut  scenes  of  this  description,  however  striking 
and  memorable,  did  not  present  such  strong  demon- 
stration of  the  power  with  which  Mr.  Williams 
spake,  as  other  evidences,  less  marked  and  me- 
morable by  their  rarity,  but  not  less  worthy  of 
record.  Wherever  he  went,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  he  left  the  missionary  feeling  more  fervent 
than  he  found  it,  and  was  frequently  the  instru- 
ment of  not  only  increasing  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  the  world's  evangelization, 
but  the  number  of  its  contributors ;  and  not  a  few, 
at  the  date  of  his  visit  to  their  neighbourhood,  first 
enrolled  themselves  amongst  this  honourable  band. 
Many  proofs  of  this  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  but 
the  following  extracts  of  letters  to  the  Kev.  J. 
Arundel  will  indicate  the  ordinary  effects  of  his 
public  engagements.  • 

Writing  from  t'headle,  August  23, 1834,  he  says, 
"  A  very  considerable  interest  is  excited  in  this 
neighbourhood.  I  preached  last  night  at  Tean. 
and,  although  no  collection  was  announced,  such 
Avas  the  feeling  awakened,  that  many  persons  came 
forward  who  were  anxious  to  contribute.  I  have 
partly  promised  to  attend  missionary  meetings 
both  at  (,'headle  and  Tean,  for  the  people  are 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  I  am 
truly  thankful  that  my  services  meet  with  so  much 
acceptance,  and  sincerely  pray  that  the  Lord  may 
smile  upon  all  our  efforts  to  promote  liis  glory 
among  the  heathen."  "York,  Juno  13,  1835. 
You  will  be  gratified  at  hearing  that  we  have  had 
most  delightful  meetings  at  Hull.  We  enjoyed 
much  o^tlie  jirescnce  of  God,  and  a  sweet  spirit  of 
deep  piety  pervaded  all  the  meetings.  The  collec- 
tions, 1  am  told,  surpass  those  of  preceding  years. 
This  circimistance  fills  the  hearts  of  the  friends 
with  delight,  for  they  expected  a  consi<lerable 
falling  oft',  owing  to  luuuerous  failures  during  the 
last  month  amongst  the  Hull  merchants,  several  of 
whom  were  supporters  of  the  missionary  cause. 
At  the  breakfast,  Mr.  Stratten  made  an  allusion  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  when,  inunediately,  the  kind  ladies 
requested  that  a  bonnet  might  be  jjassed  round,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  201.  were  thrown  into  it.  Such 
an  unexpected  expression  of  kindness  produced  in 
our  minds  very  powerful  impressions.  After  this, 
a  gentlenian  proposed  that  2(i(i/.  ])er  annum  sliould 
be  raised  for  the  support  of  two  missionaries  at  the 
Navigators,  and  offered  'J(i/.,  if  nine  others  would 
unite  with  him.  It  was  tliought  prudent  by  our 
chairman  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  tlie  pro- 
ceeding. Mr.  liinney  made  some  very  judicious 
remarks  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  ultimately 
agreed  that,  in  addition  to  their  usual  contributions, 
a  sum  slioiikl  lie  subscribed  for  sup])orting  one  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife;  and  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men -was  appointed  to  carry  the  resolution  info 
effect.  The  ladies  requested'  that  Mrs.  Williams 
would  renuiin  a  day  or  two  Avith  them,  that  she 
might  meet  them  for  familiar  conversation  in 
reference  to  the  mission,   ;ind  I  have  no  ihuibt  but 


that,  in  consequence,  some  more  efbeient  aid  will 
be  rendered  to  the  good  cause.  It  has  been  a  most 
delightfid  season,  and  I  trust  that  fruit  will  be 
prodticed  to  the  glory  of  our  Master.  At  Beverley 
and  Market  Weighton,  also,  a  similar  spirit  j)er- 
vaded  our  meetings."  Writing  from  Devonshire, 
in  the  August  following,  he  says,  "  I  have  had 
hard  work  in  this  county,  but  I  am  thankful  to  find 
that  an  excellent  impression  has  been  produced.  I 
hope  it  will  be  lasting,  and  the  results  answerable. 
I  am  now  at  Totness,  on  my  way  to  Ashburton, 
where  1  expect  to  preach  to-morrow.  I  have  en- 
joyed the  felicity  of  a  ride  in  a  cart  this  morning, 
and  was  oidy  four  hours  travelling  twelve  miles  !  1 
am  to  re-embark  at  three  o'clock,  and  to  enjoy  three 
hours  more  of  jolting.  We  have  had  good  meetings." 
l?ut  of  all  the  missionary  journeys  which  Mr. 
Williams  undertook,  none  awakened  greater  anx- 
iety, or  produced  a  better  influence,  than  that  to 
Scotland,  in  October  and  November,  lS3o.  He 
thus  M-rites  from  Glasgow,  November  9th.  "It  is 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  I  inform  you,  that  very 
considerable  interest  has  been  excited  in  all  the 
places  we  have  as  yet  visited.  An  unusual  excite- 
ment has  been  produced  in  Glasgow.  We  had  a 
crowded  meeting;  and,  in  addition  to  the  collection 
at  the  doors,  which  was  good,  upwards  of  luO/.  was 
given  at  the  talde,  and  30/.,  or  more,  have  been 
sent  in  this  morning.  Amongst  other  things,  a 
gold  watch  was  put  into  the  plate.  The  people 
have  called  for  another  meeting  to-night,  v  hieh  is 
to  be  held  in  iMr.  Ewing's  chapel.  I  expect  that 
both  Mr.  Ewing'sand  Dr.  Wardlaw's  congregations 
will  undertake  to  provide,  educate,  equip,  and  sup- 
port a  missionary  each,  and  bear  the  expense  of  the 
voyage,  if  you  will  send  him  out.  In  that  case,  I 
should  wish  that  our  Society  should  take  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  the  Secession  Church,  New  Cale- 
donia. Perhaps  you  will  think  that  I  am  getting 
on  at  too  rapid  a  rate,  but  since  I  have  been  in 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  am  convinced  of 
its  practicability.  A  lady  has  just  sent  2l»/.,  with  a 
letter,  stating  that  she  will  subscribe  lu/.  annually, 
if  nine  others  will  make  it  lUOZ." 

In  a  similar  strain,  he  again  refers  to  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Glasgow,  in  a  letter  dated  Kilmarnock, 
Nov.  14th.  "At  an  adjourned  meeting,  vliich 
the  friends  at  Glasgow  would  have,  .Mr.  Ewing's 
large  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess.  On  this  occa- 
sion, as  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  many  were  unable 
to  get  in.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  several 
additional  subscriptions  were  pnsented.  Dr. 
Wardlaw  announced,  that  he  had  received  during 
the  day  about  bvl.  from  members  of  his  congre- 
gation, for  the  jnirpose  of  supporting  a  missionary 
in  connexion  with  our  Society.  Dr.  Heugh  stated 
that,  in  addition  to  what  they  were  already  doing, 
a  few  of  his  people  had  sent  in  their  nauu's  for  £o/. 
per  annum  for  another  missionary  in  the  South 
Seas.  Mr.  Ewing  said,  that  his  congregation  in- 
tended to  do  the  same,  and  Mr.  King  made  a 
similar  statement.  Dr.  Mitchell's  brother,  who 
was  our  chairman,  stated  that  they 
off'  -20001.  debt  upon  their  chapel, 
week  they  shoukl  liohl  a  meeting, 
be  behind  their  brethren   in  the 


had  just  jiaid 

but   "thiit    this 

[uid  would  r.ot 

By 


good  work 


the  plan  proposed,  I   tliink  a  more  lively  interest 
will  be  taken  by  each  congregation  in  the  mission- 
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iiry  work,  and  au  enlargi'd  stamlard  of  coiitribu- 
tiou  introduced.  This  lias  been  shown  at  Glas- 
pow,  w  horo  several  ■who  subscribed  but  one  guinea 
have  raised  the  sum  to  ten.  Drs.  lleujih,  W'ardhiw, 
and  others,  think  that,  if  I  could  visit  churches  and 
ct>ngre{;ations,  as  well  as  attend  public  meetings,  a 
va>t  nuniber,niight  be  induced  to  adopt  thesanie  [lian. 

"  I  am  now  at  Kilmarnock.  Tiie  meetinp:  this 
evening  was  announced  to  be  held  in  the  Inde- 
pendent meeting-house;  but,  from  the  interest  ex- 
cited last  night,  it  is  thought  to  be  far  too  small. 
The  il  III  miners  are  going  round  the  town  to  inform 
the  people  that  it  will  be  held  elsewhere." 

At  tlie  close  of  his  northern  tour,  Mr.  Williams 
thus  reviews  the  important  engagements  which  had 
for  several  weeks  so  fully  absorbed  his  time.  "  I 
am  now  at  Dumfries,  and  expect  to  conclude  my 
engagements  in  Scotland  on  Wednesday  (Dec.  lind), 
at  Annan.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  my 
second  visit  to  Glasgow  not  only  sustained,  but 
deepened  the  interest  excited  by  the  first,  so  that 
on  Friday  night,  my  eighth  or  ninth  public  en- 
gagement in  that  city,  Dr.  Kidson's  place  of 
worship  would  not  contain  the  crowd  who  sought 
admittance.  These  numero\is  services,  however, 
in  one  place,  are  something  like  a  run  upon  a  bank  ; 
but.  happily,  I  have  hitherto  found  my  resources 
unfailing,  although  I  did  not  repeat  the  same  things 
on  any  occasion,  except  one,  and  tliat  at  the  request 
of  the  people  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meetings 
I  had  still  'stock  in  hand.'  I  desire  to  be  truly 
humble  and  thankful.  I  went  to  Glasgow  with 
some  such  feelings  as  those  with  which  Paul  went 
to  Corinth,  '  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in  much 
trembling,'  overawed  l>y  the  names  of  the  truly 
great  and  good  men  in  whose  places  I  was  to 
officiate,  and  in  whose  presence  I  was  to  pi-each. 
Ihit  God  has  given  me  support;  and  I  have  had 
those  whom  I  so  mxich  feared  following  me  night 
after  night.'' 

During  this  visit  to  Scotland,  Mr.  Williams  was 
invited  to  confer  with  several  influential  ministers 
of  the  United  Secession  Church  on  the  subject  of 
commencing  a  new  mission  in  the  South  Seas, 
which  that  important  body  was  anxious  to  sup- 
port ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  engaged,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  convey  native  teachers  to  New 
Caledonia,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  mis- 
sionaries whom  they  might  send.  To  cover  the 
expenses  of  this  introductory  visit,  .30(i/.  was  placed 
at  Mr.  Williams's  disposal ;  and,  although  this 
design  was  unaccomplished  by  him,  for  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  when  on  liis  way  to  its  shores,  a  mission 
has  since  been  auspiciously  commenced  at  New- 
Caledonia  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  honoured 
brethren  will  still  regard  that  important  isle  as  a 
chosen  sphere  of  their  missionary  lahours. 

The  preceding  extracts  sufficiently  indicate  the 
ordinary  impressions  produced  by  ^Ir.  Williams's 
public  addresses.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
multiply  them.  Nor  would  it  be  allowable  to  fill 
these  pages  with  lengthened  quotations  from  the 
addresses  themselves.  But  a  single  specimen  of  his 
platform  style,  and  a  brief  reference  to  his  elocu- 
tion, are  requisite  to  complete  this  part  of  his  his- 
tory, and  to  enable  those  who  never  heard  his  voice 
to  form  a  more  definite  conception  of  the  means  by 
which  effects  so  important  were  produced.     The 


address  from  which  we  select  the  following  pa.s- 
.'ages,  opens  with  a  theme  upon  which  Mr.  A\"il- 
lianis  always  spoke  cmi  amorc:  the  methods  of 
Divine  Providence  in  i)reparing  the  way  and  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  tlie  Gospel.  This  topic  was 
illustrated  first  from  the  history  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian preachers,  and  then  from  the  discovery  of  the 
most  important  groups  of  Polynesia,  just  prior  to 
the  time  when  British  Christians  were  awaking 
to  a  sense  of  their  oldigatiou  to  diffuse  evangelical 
light,  by  which  commercial  enterprise  and  scientific 
research  were  undesignedly  made  to  subsei-ve  the 
purposes  of  Divine  benevolence.  After  describing 
the  interesting  circumstances  which  marked  the 
formation  of  the  Tahitian  mission,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  IJaiatca,  he  thus  proceeds : — 
"  I  will  now  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  advan- 
tages which  have  been  conferred  upon  that  people 
by  missionary  labours.  And  I  think  I  cannot  do 
this  better  than  by  giving  an  account  of  one  of  their 
missionary  meetings  at  which  I  was  present.  It 
was  on  one  of  those  cloudless  mornings  so  frequent 
in  the  Pacific,  just  when  the  sun  was  gilding  the 
eastern  sky  with  his  rising  glory,  that  the  people 
were  assembling  in  nniltitudes  to  supplicate  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
A  day  thus  commenced  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
interesting.  At  mid-day,  a  multitude,  not  less 
numerous  than  that  I  have  the  honour  of  addres- 
sing,* assembled ;  and  not  having  a  house  large 
enough  to  contain  them,  we  adjourned  to  an  ad- 
joining grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  Picture  to  your 
imagination,  Sir,  a  multitude  thus  assembled, 
shielded  from  the  piercing  rays  of  a  tropical  sun 
by  the  entwining  plumes  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree, 
whose  tall  cylindrical  trunks  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  sublime  rustic  cathedral,  reared  by  the  hand 
of  an  Almighty  architect.  The  king,  with  his 
consort  and  family,  surrounded  by  the  chiefs  and 
nobles,  dressed  in  their  splendid  native  costume, 
were  seated  near  to  our  esteemed  brother  Nott, 
who  was  standing  upon  a  tub ;  for  we  are  not  par- 
ticular whether  on  a  tub  or  in  a  pulpit,  if  we  may 
but  tell  the  simple  but  wonderful  story  of  God's 
having  loved  the  world.  Mr.  Nott  had  addressed 
the  people  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  king  said, 
Atira  e  Nvti,  'Mr.  Nott,  that  will  do:  leave  ofl? 
Mr.  Nott  proceeded  a  few  minutes  longer  with  his 
address,  when  Pomare  repeated  the  injunction, 
'  That  will  do  :  let  me  speak  now.'  Mr.  Nott  re- 
ceived the  admonition  ;  wlieu  the  king  arose,  and, 
in  a  most  powerful  address,  contrasted  the  advan- 
tages of  their  present  condition  with  their  former 
heathenish  state.  He  told  them  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  these  blessings,  and  showed  how 
the  people  of  England  raised  funds  to  spread  the 
Gospel  over  heathen  countries;  and  then  concluded 
by  saying,  '  We  have  no  money,  but  we  have  pigs, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  arrow-root,  with  which  we  can 
buy  money  ;  and  I  propose  that  we  should  form  a 
society,  which  we  may  call  Tlic  Taliiliun  Socuii/ 
for  cdiialiii/  the  Word  of  God  to  f/roir.  All  who 
agi-ee  in  this  proposition  will  hold  up  their  hands.' 
In  a  moment,  a  forest  of  naked  arms  was  extended 
in  the  air, — arms  that  had  scarcely  ever  been  lifted 
up  before,  except  to  inflict  the  blow  of  death  uixm 
some  devoted  enemy.  The  people  then  returned 
*  This  >\as  adtlressed  to  a  crowded  audience  at  Exeter  Hall. 
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to  their  homes  to  carry  into  execution  tlie  propo- 
sition of  tlie  chief;  but  I  must  state  that  the  chief 
impressed  it  earnestly,  I  might  say  six  times,  that 
it  must  be  eitlinli/  volunlari/.  Tl)ey  immediately 
commenced  making  cocoa-nut  oil ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  a  shipload  was  sent  to  England,  which  was 
sold,  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  for  the  sum  of 
l-tou/. ;  and  this  being  the  first  cargo  imported  into 
this  country  from  those  islands.  His  ^lajesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  remit  the  duty  upon  it,  which 
increased  its  value  by  40(l/.  It  is  thus  I  desire  to 
see  kings  become  nursing  fathers  and  queens 
nursing  mothers  to  the  church.  I  would  just 
remark  that  this  chieftain,  some  years  ago,  was 
one  of  the  most  savage  despots  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a  cloud  that  was 
very  distressingly  shed  over  his  closing  years,  he 
Avould  have  beeu  one  of  the  most  illustrious  monu- 
ments of  the  poAver  of  the  Gospel  the  world  ever 
beheld.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know 
that,  in  his  dying  moments,  he  gave  three  specific 
charges:  1st,  to  maintain  the  laws: — 2nd,  to  be 
kind  to  the  missionaries  : — .'5rd,  to  lay  fast  hold  on 
the  Gospel." 

The  speaker  then  appealed  to  philanthropists, 
merchants,  shipowners,  and  liritish  seamen,  in 
behalf  of  an  institution  to  Mhich  they  were  so 
heavily  indebted  ;  and,  having  presented  a  copy  of 
the  recently  printed  Rarotonga  New  Testament  to 
the  chairnuni,  and  referred  to  his  own  discovery  of 
that  island,  he  thus  closed  his  address.  "  I  found 
the  people  in  whose  language  this  book  is  now 
printed  all  heathens;  I  left  them  all  Christians.  I 
found  them  with  idols  and  maraes.  These  I  left 
in  ruins,  but  their  place  was  supplied  by  three 
sjiacious  and  substantial  places  of  Christian  wor- 
sliip,  in  one  of  which  a  congregation  of  3000  as- 
seml)lcs  every  Sabbath  day.  1  found  them  without 
a  written  language ;  I  left  them  reading  in  their 
own  tongiu'  the  wonderful  works  of  God;  and  the 
last  intelligence  I  have  received  informs  me  that, 
in  one  of  the  schools,  there  were  1034  children  on 
the  morning  the  letter  was  written. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  the  work 
of  the  Society  in  the  South  Seas  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. There  are  still  a  number  of  large  islands 
unl)lessed  with  the  Gospel,  and  I  trust  the  Society 
will  not  cease  its  labours  until  every  island  upon 
which  the  tropical  sun  darts  his  piercing  rays  shall 
be  cheered  and  illumined  still  more  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  light  of  Divine  truth  ;  till  their  verdant 
valleys,  ever  green  hills,  and  cloud-capped  moun- 
tains shall  be  rendered  still  more  interesting  by 
the  overspreading  influence  of  the  best  ever-green 
of  all — the  everlasting  Go.spel;  nor  until  the  world, 
in  its  length  and  its  breadth,  instead  of  being  a 
theatre  on  which  men  should  ])repare  themselves 
by  crime  for  eternal  condemnation,  should  become 
one  universal  temple  to  the  living  God,  in  which 
the  children  of  men  should  learn  the  anthem  of  the 
blest  above,  and  lie  made  meet  to  unite  with 
myriads  of  redeemed  spirits  in  celebrating  the  ju- 
bilee of  a  ransomed  world." 

Mr.  Williams's  appearance,  voice,  and  action, 
were  in  admirable  kee]>iiig  with  his  character  and 
communications.  His  form  and  face  while  qui- 
escent might  liave  impressed  a  stranger  with  the 
belief  that  his  delivery  would  lie  tnme  and  dull. 


But  these  first  and  false  impressions  were  soon 
corrected.  No  sooner  had  he  commenced  his  tale 
than  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  kindling  glow 
of  his  countenance,  indicated  the  existence  of  cen- 
tral heat  and  vital  action.  But  his  excitement, 
though  sometimes  high,  and  always  sustained,  was 
never  excessive.  The  hidden  fires  never  flamed 
forth  in  volcanic  eruptions.  His  passion  had  no 
paroxysms.  To  "the  stamp  and  stare  theatric" 
he  was  an  entire  stranger.  When  most  ardent,  he 
was  always  self-possessed.  He  efi'ected  nothing 
by  the  rapid  rush,  or  the  resistless  bursts  of  elo- 
(pience  which  have  characterized  the  successful 
appeals  of  the  orator.  All  he  said  was  marked  by 
a  simple,  sedate  dignity,  and  partook  more  of  the 
plain  and  practical  than  of  the  fervid  and  rhe- 
torical. His  utterance,  though  altogether  free 
from  any  oflFensive  mannerism,  was  characterized 
by  a  singular  kind  of  abruptness,  or  ratlier  a  short 
method  of  articulating  words  and  dividing  sen- 
tences, which  had  most  probably  been  acquired 
from  his  familiarity  with  the  Tahitian,  which, 
although  abounding  in  vowel  and  liquid  sounds, 
is  full  of  breaks.  Those  who  remember  his  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  "  Aitutaki,"  will  readily 
recal  this  marked,  though  not  disagreeable  singu- 
larity. His  voice  itself  was  full  and  sonorous. 
In  coui])ass  it  was  equal  to  the  largest  public 
assembly  he  was  called  to  address,  and  it  was 
never  requisite  for  him  to  strain  it.  His  action 
was  sparing,  and  though  not  graceful,  it  detracted 
nothing  from  the  weight  of  his  addresses,  and 
showed  by  its  very  negligence  that  his  mind  was 
intent  upon  something  better.  Speaking  generally, 
itnuiy  be  said  that  throughout  his  elocution  nature 
prevailed.  It  was  without  art  or  elfort,  and  was 
characterized  by  manly  strength  and  dignified 
simplicity.  Although  grave,  Mr.  W.  was  far 
from  being  heavy,  and  while  temjK'rate,  he  was 
never  tame.  His  address  was  indeed  more  equable 
than  an  elocutionist  would  have  approved,  but  it 
was  too  instinct  with  spirit  and  life  to  be  monoto- 
nous. There  was  as  much  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  a  vital  influence  in  his  tones  and  gestures, 
as  there  is  of  the  sun's  genial  power  in  the 
springing  crops  and  bursting  bud.  -And  there  was 
no  one  but  saw  his  sincerity.  All  perceived  that 
his  object  was  to  convey  imjiressions  and  transfuse 
feelings  from  his  own  mind  into  the  minds  of  his 
auditors.  In  the  facts  narrated  aud  the  obligations 
enforced,  he  himself  felt  the  deepest  interest,  and 
this  shone  through  his  inartificial  and  transparent 
delivery.  To  this  his  earnest  desire  to  convince 
and  persuade  imparted  its  own  spirit;  and  the  ani- 
mation thus  inspired  was  not  a  tiickering  light  on 
the  surface,  but  a  fire  radiating  from  the  soul ;  the 
auiuiation  of  sentiment  more  than  of  soiuul ;  of  a 
smiling  garden  rather  than  of  a  noisy  fiictory. 
Hence,  as  we  have  said  before,  though  never  vehe- 
ment, lie  was  never  dull.  Sweeping  bursts  of 
passion,  indeed,  were  not  in  accordance  with  his 
nature.  In  the  serene  and  sunny  region  of  his 
mind,  the  thundercloud  was  seldom  seen,  and 
storms  were  never  beard.  His  speech  rather  re- 
sembled the  translucent  and  gentle  stream,  ruffled 
I)}  the  refreshing  breeze  and  broken  by  interposing 
rocks,  than  the  crested  and  bursting  billow.  A 
censor  might  readily  have  shoM-n  that  some  of  his 
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gestures  and  intonations  violated  oratorical  rules, 
but  nolliinj:  eould  prove  more  certainly  his  free- 
dom from  all  that  was  ■worthy  of"  {rrave  censure, 
than  the  fact  tliat  those  who  heard  him  wore  too 
much  interested  in  his  communications  to  criticise 
the  vehicle  in  which  they  were  conveyed.  And, 
indeed,  throughout,  his  elocution  was  more  re- 
niarkahle  for  the  absence  of  striking  blemishes 
than  for  the  presence  of  unusual  beauties.  It  was 
the  natural  manner  of  a  man  who  had  a  weighty 
business  in  hand,  and  who  was  anxious  to  conduct 
that  Inisiness  to  a  successful  termination.  Every 
one  knew  and  felt  his  aim,  and  so  clear  was  the 
impress  of  truth  on  his  uarrations,  so  bright  the 
beamings  of  benevolence  in  his  countenance,  so 
sound  and  simple  his  speech,  so  self-evidencing  the 
arguments  which  he  employed,  that  the  sceptical 
■were  silenced,  the  reHecting  satisfied,  foes  to  mis- 
sions converted  into  fiieiuls,  and  its  fiiends  excited 
to  increased  zeal;  and  while  the  thoughtless  were 
captivated  and  the  young  delighted  with  his  stir- 
ring tales,  the  senator  and  the  mei'chant  were 
convinced  that  the  welfare  of  civilized  and  of 
savage  men  were  associated  ;  and  that  patriotism 
and  policy,  no  less  than  Cliristianity  and  benevo- 
lence, reipiired  tlie  support  of  missions. 

The  -Nrarm  welcouie  with  which  Mr.  Williams 
was  greeted  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  and 
the  generous  response  already  made  to  his  appeals, 
encouraged  the  hope  that  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  Directors  from 
acceding  to  those  proposals  for  extending  the 
sphere  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  South 
Sea  Mission,  which  he  laid  befv)re  them  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  might  be  removed  by 
liis  own  exertions.  Sustained  by  their  approval, 
he  therefore  bega^n  to  present  to  the  public  some  of 
the  plans  by  which  he  designed  permanently  to 
lenefit  the  missions,  and  widely  to  ditiuse  the 
Gospel  in  the  South  Seas.  All,  however,  did  not 
sanction  these  schemes.  While  commending  his 
zeal,  some  cordial  supporters  of  the  Society  (jues- 
tioned  the  wisdom,  and  others  predicted  the  failure 
of  his  plans.  But  the  result  proved  that  he  had 
not  in  this,  any  more  than  in  his  former  efforts  to 
bless  the  inhaliitants  of  Polynesia,  miscalculated 
his  power,  or  allowed  his  fervid  zeal  to  overrate 
the  generosity  of  the  Christian  public.  And  al- 
though his  most  important  desipni,  the  obtaining  of 
a  missionary  ship,  was  deferred,  for  reasons  Avhich 
will  shortly  appear,  appeals  for  a  college  and  a 
high  school  were  early  made,  and  in  a  short  time, 
and  with  little  effort  on  his  part,  the  spontaneous 
and  munificent  offerings  which  were  placed  at  his 
disposal  exceeded  the  amount  req>iired,  and  clearly 
discovered  the  estimate  in  which  his  character  was 
held.  Of  this,  the  subjoined  letter,  dated  Liver- 
pool, August  20,  183G,  will  present  a  single,  though 
by  no  means  a  singular  illustration. 

"  I  thank  you  exceedingly  for  the  information 
given  to  me  of  the  benefit  derived  from  my  dis- 
course at .  I  can  assure  you  that  the  in- 
formation, pleasing  <is  it  is,  has  caused  me  to 
humble  myself  before  God.  Wherever  I  go,  a 
blessing  seems  to  attend  me,  and  I  have  such  a 
sense  of  my  own  imworthiness  that  I  cannot  hear 
of  the  eflFect-s  of  my  labours  without  feeling  the 
immensity  of  my  obligations  to  Him  who  is  thus 


smiling  upon  them  in  every  part  of  tlie  world.  I 
take  it  as  an  earnest  that  God  has  still  a  great 
work  for  me  to  do,  and  I  hope  that  my  future  life 
will  be  more  than  ever  consecrated  to  his  service. 

•*  Our  meetings  at  Liverpool  have  been  of  the 
most  gratifying  description.  The  Cali're  chief  and 
the  converted  Hottentot  excited  considerable  in- 
terest. It  was  near  ten  o'clock  before  I  was  called 
upon  to  speak.  However,  I  Mas  graciously  as- 
sisted; and,  although  when  I  arose  the  people 
were  rather  restless,  after  the  first  few  sentences 
they  sat  down,  and  listened  with  interest  till  nearly 
eleven  o'clock.  It  is  supposed  that  full  two  thou- 
sand people  were  present.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting,  one  (Quaker  gentleuiau  gave  lOdO/. ; 
another  lot)/.;  another  gentleman  15o/. ;  besides 
several  other  sums  of  different  amounts.  In  the 
course  of  my  address  at  the  breakfast  meeting,  I 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  native  agency,  and 
stated  that,  on  my  return  to  the  South  Seas,  one  of 
my  first  efibrts  would  be  to  establish  a  college  for 
the  education  of  our  native  missionaries,  and  gave 
some  little  outline  of  my  plan,  and  said  that  I 
should  want  a  lumdred  pounds  or  so  to  set  me 
going.  A  Quaker  friend  arose,  and  said  he  hoped 
I  should  not  leave  the  room  before  I  was  assured 
that  the  hundred  pounds  was  ready,  and,  iu  about 
three  minutes,  123/.  Avas  presented  to  me,  besides 
50/.  per  annum  by  one  gentleman  for  carrying  on 
the  great  work  by  native  agency.  Thus  you  see, 
my  dear  friend,  what  God  is  doing  by  me.  Praj' 
that  I  may  be  kept  humble,  preserved  from  all 
evil,  and  made  faithful  unto  death." 

As  additional  means  of  advancing  his  object,  and 
drawing  the  attention  of  literary  and  scientific 
men  to  the  value  of  missionary  labours  iu  the 
South  Seas,  Mr.  Williams  delivered  two  or  three 
lectures  at  several  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
country,  on  the  geogi'aphy,  formation,  natural 
history,  traditions,  usages,  government,  language, 
and  social  state  of  the  islands.  The  project  wjis 
well  conceived ;  and,  so  far  as  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  executing  it,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  other  engagements,  was  but  limited, 
the  result  fully  justified  his  anticipations.  At 
Bristol,  Bath,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  elsewhere, 
these  lectures  were  listened  to  with  great  interest, 
and  liberal  sums  were  obtained  from  those  who 
heard  them,  every  farthing  of  which  was  devoted 
to  missionary  designs. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1836,  and 
until  the  spring  of  1837,  Mr.  Williams's  proceed- 
ings presented  but  few  features  materially  different 
from  those  already  described.  To  his  home,  he 
was  almost  a  stranger,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  no  slight 
privation  to  be  so  much  severed  from  those  w  horn 
he  most  tenderly  loved;  but  constrained  by  the 
noblest  motives,  he  submitted  to  this  privation 
without  complaint.  While,  however,  he  was  sub- 
mitting to  this  loss  of  domestic  enjoyment,  he  was 
cheered,  not  merely  by  the  Christian  kindness  of 
those  whom  he  visited,  and  by  the  success  of  his 
labours,  but  by  the  arrival  of  many  most  satisfactory 
letters  from  his  brethren  in  the  South  Se;is.  And, 
as  the  scenes  and  circumstances  which  some  of 
these  communications  describe  were  closely  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Williams's  previous  labours,  a  few 
brief  extracts  will  uot  be  iuappropriate  in  this  place. 
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From  Raiatea,  the  accounts  were  of  a  mixed 
character.  Shortly  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams 
had  sailed  for  England,  Mr.  and  Mrs.Loxton  arrived 
there,  and  conmieneed  their  labours  under  the  most 
pleasing  auspices.  But,  in  three  months  from  their 
arrival,  this  devoted  missionary  was  numbered  with 
the  dead  ;  and  Raiatea  once  more  left  destitute. 
For  a  time,  after  this  serious  loss,  the  state  of  tilings 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  younger  Tamatoa 
did  not  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  excellent  father, 
and  his  excesses  relaxed  the  bonds  of  society,  and 
gave  sanction  to  vice.  But  later  intelligence  was 
more  gratifying.  "  Tamatoa,"  Avrites  Mr.  Simpson, 
"  has  become  quite  a  different  man,  and  is  zealous 
for  the  execution  of  the  la-ws.  Peace  prevails 
throughout  the  islands."  "  I  was  at  Raiatea,"  adds 
Mr.  iJarff,"'  "  four  months  last  year  at  different 
times.  Ardent  spirits  are  now  abolished.  Raiatea 
and  Tahaa  are  rising  fast  to  their  former  standing; 
and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  more  stedfast  than  before." 

From  the  more  recently  formed  missions  the  in- 
telligence M'as  still  more  satisfactory.  In  1834, 
not  long  after  Mr.  Williams's  departure,  Messrs. 
Barft"  and  Huzacott  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sanioas, 
and  the  journal  which  they  transmitted  delightfully 
showed  the  ccmtinued  advances  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands,  and 
exhibited  in  the  state  of  others  a  fulfilment  of  the 
proj)hetic  declaration,  '•  The  isles  shall  wait  for 
thy  law."  This,  with  the  appointment  of  six  Eu- 
ropean missionaries  for  these  important  groups, 
imparted  to  Mr.  AMUiams  the  most  sacred  delight. 

Is'or  was  he  less  refreshed  l)y  the  communications 
from  Rarotonga.  These  contained  nuich  to  gratify, 
nothing  to  discourage  him.  The  following  passages 
were,  amongst  others,  read  and  repeated  with  pecu- 
liar emotion. 

In  December,  1834,  Mr.  Ruzacott  writes :  "  I  am 
lKi])py  to  inform  you  that  the  religious  excitement 
Avhich  counnenced  while  }ou  were  with  us  con- 
tinues; and,  though  we  have  been  disappointed  in 
some  instances,  yet,  in  many  respects,  our  most 
sanguine  expectations  have  been  more  than  realized. 
We  have  formed  a  new  church  at  Arorangi.  All 
the  members  contiime  stedfast,  and  their  zeal  in 
endeavouring  to  do  others  good  is  delightful. 
Seven  candidates  now  stand  proposed  for  church 
fellowship."  Shortly  after  this,  .Ian.  l^y."),  Mr. 
Pitman  says:  "During  the  last  six  months,  we 
have  had  great  accessions  to  our  classes  here,  and 
things  are  Mcaring  a  more  pleasing  aspect  than  I 
have  ever  seen.  This,  dear  brother,  is  a  cause  of 
nuitual  joy.  We  have  also  liad  additions  to  our 
church, —  six  now  stand  proposed  for  admission. 
We  have  a  great  many  in(|uirers.  who  a])]iear  to 
ha\e  been  impressed  under  the  word  in  our  '  trou- 
l)lous  times.'  Then,  we  were  sowing  in  tears  ;  now, 
we  are  reaping  in  joy.  Our  school  continui's  to 
prosjH'r.  We  have  fre(iuently  above  ItHlO  children 
in  attendance  here,  and  at  Titakaveka  neai'ly  TiCO. 
The  change  at  our  out-station  is  truly  astonishing. 
In  every  di'])artnu'nt  of  labour,  we  are  nuicli  encou- 
raged, 'i'here  is  a  great  sjiirit  of  inquiry  amongst 
chiefs  and  ])eople,  and  many  profess  to  be  seriously 
impressed  under  the  word.  Oiu*  chapels  are 
erowiled  to  excess.  We  have  not,  1  should  think, 
far  short  of  3000  in  the  house  of  God  every  Sabbath 
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morning.  Tiipe  (the  judge)  is  still  very  active. 
He  is  of  great  assistance  to  me.  He  has  but  little, 
very  little  to  do  in  his  official  capacity ;  but  he  is 
useful  in  our  classes,  and  nmcli  respected.  Some 
of  our  school  lads  haA^e  joined  the  classes,  and  I  do 
hoi)e  that  a  few  are  seeking  the  Lord  in  sincerity." 

But,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
general  prosperity  of  this,  to  him  most  interesting 
peoj)le,  Mr.  Williams  felt  especial  I  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  transmit  to  them  the  Gospels,  and 
Several  useful  works  which  had  Ik'CU  printed  under 
his  superintendence  in  this  country  ;  and  in  return 
to  receive  the  following  acknowledgments: — 

"It  is  impossible,"  writes  Mr.  Pitman,  "  to  de- 
scribe the  joy  which  your  letter  afforded  us,  more 
especially  as  it  was  accompnuied  Mith  such  a  trea- 
sure as  the  Gospels,  tracts,  slates,  &c.  A  thousand 
thanks  to  you,  dear  brother,  for  your  unremitted- 
exertions  to  supply  the  craving  desires  of  this 
people.  Oh  !  it  would  have  filled  your  soul  Mith 
delight  to  have  seen  with  wliat  extasy  this  best  of 
boons  was  received  by  them.  In  whatever  part  of 
the  island  we  travel,  we  see  those  who  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  procure  the  Gospels,  carrying 
them  in  their  liands.  In  all  their  journeys,  what- 
ever else  they  may  omit,  they  never  forgot  their 
book.  Now  we  begin  to  taste  the  sweets  of  our 
past  toils  and  trials.  No  sooner  is  a  book  in  their 
dialect  placed  in  their  hands  than  numbers  of  them 
can  immediately  read  it.  I  trust  the  reading  of 
this  portion  of  God's  word  will  be  blessed  to  hun- 
dreds of  the  people.  When  I  read  in  your  inte- 
resting letter,  that  we  may  soon  expect  ;")Oi;o  New 
Testaments  in  the  Rarotongan  dialect,  I  can  hardly 
believe  it  reality.  I  have  read  and  repeated  the 
contents  of  your  letter  to  the  people.  They  are 
highly  delighted.  We  shall  welcome  these  books 
to  Rarotonga  with  more  joy  than  boxes  of  gold 
and  silver.  Had  you  accomplished  in  England 
nothing  more  than  this,  you  would  have  rendered 
the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  an  incalculable  service. 
The  tracts  are  truly  valuable.  The  monu'ut  they 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  down  they 
sat,  and  commenced  reading;  and  those  who  had 
not  succeeded  in  getting  one  would  crowd  around 
to  listen  to  its  contents.  When  I  go  into  the 
schools  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me  to  see  if  I  have  a 
i)undle  of  books  under  my  arm.  Some,  who  Mere 
absentees  when  I  made  the  distribution,  follow  me 
Mherever  I  go,  Ijegging  hard  for  a  book.  Yon 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  the  amaze- 
n:ent  of  the  first  into  whose  hands  I  put  the  Cos- 
pels.  Pa  is  reading  day  and  night.  Poor  Tape 
cannot  make  out  much,  as  his  eyes  begin  to  fail : 
but  his  M'ife  and  all  his  cliildren  can  read,  and, 
while  at  home,  he  gives  them  no  rest  from  reading. 
'I'his  is  (|uite  a  new  era  in  our  mission.  Never  was 
there  such  a  prospect  of  usefulness.  The  Lord  is 
raising  u])  native  assistants,  and  two  or  tliree  who 
liave  lately  applied  for  chureh-fdlowship  profess 
to  have  been  first  convinced  of  >in  by  the  di.scourses 
of  Maretu.  There  is  still  a  very  gri-at  spirit  of 
iiKpiiry  and  concern.  You  say  it  will  be  twelve 
months  ere  you  return.  1  am  not  sorry  for  that, 
(ihul  as  we  should  be  to  see  you.  we  woulil  willingly 
spare  you  a  year  or  two  longer,  to  prepare  such 
useful  works  lor  this  people." 

Mr.  Puzacott  adds:  — 
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"  I  cannot  wisli  you  a  creator  eartlily  ivward 
tlian  to  coiuo  ami  siv  soino  ot'  your  books  distri- 
Imtotl  amongst  tlic  h'arotoiifians,  ami  to  perei-ive 
how  n\any  of  thoni  prize  tlK'!<o  jiit'ts  as  an  inosti- 
nialile  troasuiv." 

Amidst  tlio  pressure  of  his  ])ulilic  engagements, 
and  hy  tlie  careful  economy  and  full  imi)roveuient 
of  time,  Mr.  A\'illiams  Mas  prepared,  early  in  1837. 
to  place  tlie  first  sheets  of  his  Narrative  in  the 
printer's  hands  ;  and  the  writer  is  I'uahled  to  de- 
sorilx',  from  personal  observation,  the  stiite  of  mind 
willi  which  he  adventured  upon  the  uncertain  sea 
of  authorship.  To  n\ere  literary  ambition  he  was 
an  entire  stranger;  and  its  absence  preserved  him 
from  tlie  restless  and  painful  anxiety  respecting 
tlie  critical  judgments  which  might  be  pronounced, 
or  the  general  estinuUe  formed  of  the  mere  execu- 
tion of  his  volume.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
naturally  solicitous  tlrat  what  he  had  written 
sliould  l>e  favourably  received,  and  widely  circu- 
lated. And  he  believed  that  this  would  lie  the  re- 
sult. Tlie  same  stiong  confidence  which  had 
])rompted  him  to  undertake,  and  had  enabled  him 
to  accomplish,  so  many  other  ditficult  achieve- 
ments, continued  with  him.  Conscious  of  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  jiromote  the  Divine  glory  by  this 
publication,  and  assured  that  its  contents  deserved 
attention,  he  undertook  it  without  the  slightest 
misgiving.  Nor  did  he  ever  forebode  failure.  In- 
deed his  own  expectations,  though  fully  realized, 
far  exceeded  those  of  his  friends.  He  believed 
that  the  book  would  not  merely  obtain  a  wide  cir- 
culation, but  would  awaken  unusual  interest  in  the 
cause  of  missions.  Often  during  its  preparation 
would  he  say,  "  I  am  sure  that  if  ^we  can  but  get 
the  public  to  consider  these  facts,  they  must  tell;" 
and  once  and  again  he  expressed  his  conviction  that, 
if  men  of  rank  and  science,  with  the  merchants 
and  shipowners  of  Britain,  could  be  induced  to 
ponder  its  pages,  they  would  no  longer  stand  aloof 
from  the  great  contest  with  heathenism.  Nor  was 
he  less  assured  of  gaining  their  attention,  than  of 
rewarding  it  when  it  had  been  drawn  to  the  sub- 
jtH?t.  He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  they  were  not  in  general  hostile  to  missions ; 
that  their  apparent  indifference  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  result  of  inattention,  and  that  sucli  inat- 
tention was  tlie  natural  consequence  of  the  non- 
employment  of  means  adapted  to  bring  the  subject 
fairly  under  their  consideration.  Haw  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  object  was  with  him  a  question 
of  deep  interest,  and  one  upon  which  he  frequently 
conversed ;  but  that  it  might  be  done,  that  it 
ought  to  lie  done,  and  that  he  would  at  least  at- 
tempt it,  were  points  upon  which  his  opinions  were 
formed  some  time  prior  to  the  publication  of  his 
volume. 

Those  who  did  not  know  the  "  simplicit)'  and 
godly  sincerity  '  of  John  Williams's  character, 
might  suppose  that  the  anticipations  in  which  he 
thus  indulged  were  merely  the  vain  presentiments 
of  a  sanguine  and  speculative  mind.  But  all  who 
Were  privileged  with  his  frieiulshi]),  will  require 
no  evidence  in  disproof  of  such  unfounded  imagi- 
nations. His  confidence  rested  upon  a  widely 
different  basis.  It  was  produced  by  a  just  estimate 
of  the  information  whicli  lie  could  supply,  by  ob- 
serving the  influence  which  it  had  already  exerted, 


and    by   the    assurance,   not   of  flattering,    but  of 
faitlifiil  friends. 

In  April,  IS.'iT,  the  volume,  by  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams hoped  to  accomplish  more  for  tlie  missionary 
cause  than  he  iiad  jireviously  efl'ei'ted,  was  issued 
from  the  press.  It  was  entitled  "  A  Narrative  of 
Missionary  Knterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
Avitli  Hemarks  upon  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Islands,  ( )rigin,  Languages,  Traditions,  and  Usages 
of  the  Inhabitants.''  It  was  dedicated  by  permis- 
sion to  the  king,  and  was  first  published  in  a  liaiid- 
some  octavo  at  the  price  of  twelve  sliillings.  Prior 
to  this,  he  had,  in  a  great  measure,  matured  the 
plan  by  which  he  jirojiosed  to  jiush  its  circulation 
into  circles  wliere  hitherto  Cliristian  missions  had 
awakened  little  interest.  In  the  anticipation  of 
this  attempt,  the  appeal  to  merchants,  sliipowners, 
philosophers,  nobles,  and  statesmen,  ^ith  wbicii 
the  volume  is  closed,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
jireface,  were  specially  prepared,  and  he  resolved 
forthwitli  to  present  a  copy  to  several  individuals 
distinguished  by  their  station  or  attainments,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter,  calling  their  attention  to 
the  facts  which  it  narrated,  and  to  some  important 
conclusions  founded  upon  them.  But  as  tlie  object 
he  had  in  view  was  not  private,  he  deemed  it  pro- 
per, in  the  first  instance,  to  solicit  the  advice  and 
co-ojieration  of  tlie  Directors  of  the  Society,  and 
immediately  on  the  publication  of  his  volume 
addressed  the  following  request  to  the  Kev.  J. 
Arundel : — 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  presenting  the 
accompanying  copy  of  the  Missionary  Narrative 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  also  of  submit- 
ting the  following  proposition  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Directors? 

"  It  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  few 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry  have  evinced  any  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  also  that  so 
few  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  great 
work  under  their  notice.  Were  it  not  that  I  am 
about  to  leave  England,  I  should  submit  some 
plans  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  efTect  this 
important  object.  But  as  this  will  not  be  possible, 
I  would  beg  to  propose  that  a  number  of  noblemen 
be  selected,  say  a  hundred,  and  that  I  be  allowed 
to  send  to  each  a  copy  of  the  '  Missionary  Enter- 
prises,' with  a  respectful  letter  from  myself,  in- 
viting tlieir  attention  to  the  great  work. 

"  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  proposition  is  novel, 
but  I  think  the  exiieriment  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 
It  can  do  no  harm ;  it  may  do  much  good  ;  and,  if 
it  succeed  but  in  one  instance,  I  should  regard  it 
with  jileasure.  And  even  should  it  fail  altogether, 
I  would  fail  in  a  great  and  good  object,  rather 
than  not  attempt  its  accomplishment,  for  the 
Master  whom  we  serve  will  say,  '  It  is  well  that  it 
was  in  thine  heart.' 

"  Should  this  proposition  meet  M-ith  the  appro- 
bation of  tlic  Directors,  I  shall  feel  happy  in  con- 
sulting with  the  Secretaries,  or  with  any  other 
gentleman  whom  the  board  may  appoint." 

The  Directors  fully  concurred  in  the  pro|)0Kal 
of  tlieir  zealous  missionary  ;  and,  having  ordered 
a  hundred  copies  of  the  work,  placed  fifty  of  them 
at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  distribution. 
Thus  sanctioned,  lie  lost  no  time  in  executing  the 
novel  project ;  and,  having  obtained  a  list  of  the 
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names  of  noblemen  and  others,  whose  public  posi- 
tion or  private  excellence  warranted  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  give  its  pages  a  thoughtful 
perusal,  he  transmitted  to  each  of  them  a  copy. 

The  letters  which  accompanied  these  volumes, 
lK;sides  containing  a  concise  explanation  of  the 
leading  objects,  and  a  geueral  reference  to  the 
great  success  of  the  South  Sea  Mission,  called 
more  special  attention  to  some  particular  aspect  of 
the  evangelical  enterprise,  in  which  the  individuals 
addressed  would  l)e  most  likely,  from  their  station, 
habits  of  life,  or  tlie  class  of  subjects  which  had 
principally  occupied  their  attention,  to  feel  a 
peculiar  interest.  Numerous  copies  of  these  com- 
munications are  now  lying  before  the  writer ;  and 
did  the  limits  of  this  volume  permit,  most  of  them 
might  Ije  inserted,  as  evidence  of  the  admirable  skill 
witli  which  he,  whose  life  had  been  passed  amidst 
savage  or  semi-civilized  people,  could  adapt  him- 
self to  altered  circumstances,  and  reach  the  minds 
of  men  most  exalted  by  tlieir  position  or  powers, 
with  as  much  ease  as  he  had  previously  wrought 
upon  the  untutored  tribes  of  Polynesia.  But 
although  a  great  number  of  these  letters  cannot  be 
admitted,  the  following  specimens  will  sufficiently 
indicate  their  general  character,  and  account  for 
the  respectful,  and,  in  many  instances,  munificent 
response  with  which  they  were  honoured. 

To  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
"  INLay  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

"  In  requesting  your  Royal  Highness  to  accept 
the  accompanying  copy  of  my  '  Missionary  Enter- 
prises,' I  avail  myself  of  the  oi)portunity  of  l)egging 
permission  to  be  allowed  also  to  present  one  to 
your  august  daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria.  I 
beg  to  assure  your  Royal  Highness  that  I  have  no 
object  in  view,  but  to  bring  the  great  work  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged  under  the  notice  of 
your  Royal  Highness  and  the  Princess;  for  it 
must  ihii);nt  joy  to  every  benevolent  mind  to  know 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  religious 
effoits  of  British  Cliristians,  upwards  of  tliree 
hundred  thousand  of  deploral)ly  ignorant  and 
savage  Ijarbarians,  inhabiting  the  beautiful  isles  of 
the  Pacific,  have  been  delivered  from  a  dark,  de- 
basing, and  sanguinary  idolatry,  ami  are  now  en- 
joying tlie  civilizing  intluence,  the  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  the  spiritual  blessings,  which  Chris- 
tianity imparts.  In  the  island  of  Rarotonga,  whicii 
I  discovered  in  182.'?,  there  are  ujjwards  of  three 
thousand  children  under  Christian  instruction 
daily  ;  not  a  vestige  of  idolatry  remains ;  their 
language  has  been  reduced  to  .system,  and  the 
Scriptures,  with  other  books,  have  been  translated. 
But  tiiis  is  only  one  t)f  neaiiy  a  hundred  islands  to 
which  similar  blessings  have  been  conveyed,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  accom- 
panying volumes.  The  useful  arts  also  have  been 
introduced  ;  British  manufactures  are  now  sold  to 
a  very  great  extent ;  and  the  shipping  and  ercMS 
of  our  country  find  harl)0urs  and  homes. 

'■  I  feel  that  I  have  to  cast  myself  upon  the  in- 
dulgent kindness  of  your  Koyal  Highness  for  the 
iil)erfy  1  have  thus  taken ;  but  I  beg  again  to 
assure  your  Kojal  Highness  that  I  am  prompted 
only  iiy  a  desire  to  bring  the  great  enterprise  of 
mercy,  Mhich  is  now  carried  on  in  the  world  with 


so  much  success,  under  the  notice  of  your  Royal 
Highness  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  a  want  of  in- 
formation alone  prevents  royal  personages  and  the 
nobility  from  countenancing  aud  supporting  efforts 
•which  auust  commend  themselves  to  every  refiect- 
iug  and  benevolent  mind. 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  beg  that  your  Royal 
Highness  will  allow  your  beloved  and  august 
daughter  to  honour  the  volume  with  a  perusal.  I 
flatter  myself  that  it  will  afford  both  interest  and 
infornuition,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a 
sentence  in  the  volume  to  which  a  pious  and  intel- 
ligent mind  can  object. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  J.  Williams." 
To  Lord  Brougham. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  In  taking  the  liberty  of  requesting  your  Lord- 
ship to  accept  a  copy  of  a  work  I  have  recently 
published,  I  would  beg  most  respectfully  and  most 
earnestly  to  call  your  attijntion  to  the  subject  of 
whicli  it  treats.  I  cannot  expect  that  your  Lord- 
ship will  find  time  to  peruse  the  volume,  but,  by 
glancing  at  the  chapter  of  contents,  and  referring 
to  one  or  two  parts,  your  Lordship  will  perceive 
that  the  power  of  Christianity  to  tame  the  most 
ferocious,  and  to  elevate  the  most  degraded  por- 
tions of  the  human  family,  is  fully  estahlished. 

'•  It  must  have  been  apparent  to  your  Lordship's 
reflecting  mind,  that  Christian  missions  are  destined 
to  exert  a  vast  and  powerful  influence  upon  the 
civil,  intellectual,  and  moral  interests  of  our  world. 
That  your  Lordship  is  aware  how  much  the  abo- 
lition of  cursed  slavery  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
missionary  enterprise  is  evident  by  your  Lordship's 
noble  aud  imperishable  defence  of  the  missionary 
Smith ;  while  the  amazing  movement  of  mind  iu 
British  India  consequent  upon  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  altered  position  of  the  tribes  of 
South  Africa,  by  being  recognized  as  a  free  i)eople, 
together  Avith  the  conversion  and  subsequent  civi- 
lization of  three  hundred  thousand. pagan  savages, 
in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  are  effects  too  great  and 
striking  to  allow  your  Lordship's  mind  to  re{;ard 
the  cause  in  which  they  originated  as  nnimportant 
either  to  the  philanthropist,  the  merchant,  or  the 
statesnum.  As  a  warm  and  undeviatiug  friend  of 
education,  it  -will  be  gratifying  to  your  Lordship  to 
know  that,  in  one  small  island  of  the  Pacific,  we 
have  upwards  of  three  thoiisand  children  under 
instruction,  aud  that  this  is  only  one  island  out  of 
nearly  a  hundred  to  which  the  blessings  of  civiliz- 
ation and  Christianity  have  been  conveyed.  That 
so  few  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  countenance  and 
assist  in  this  work  of  mercy  is  a  matter  of  deep 
surprise  and  regret.  1  am  not  aware,  my  Lord, 
that  there  is  a  single  tribe  of  the  human  family 
that  is  indebted  to  the  nobility  of  I'.ngland  for  its 
intellectual  or  moral  ekvation.  I  think,  my  Lord, 
that  this  must  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
subject  lias  not  been  broujiht  properly  under  tlieir 
notice.  ^ly  Lord,  1  venerate  science:  but  the 
vovages  of  Parry,  Ross,  and  all  their  predecessors, 
to  all  benevolent  purposes,  have  been  '  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,'  for  they  have  left  the  wretched 
Esiiuimaux  as  ignorant  and  wretched  as  they  found 
them  ;  whereas  the  efl'orts  of  Christian  enti^rprise 
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create  a  suixTstnicture  upon  whicli  the  eye  of  be- 
nevolence can  gaze  with  ilelight,  ami  wliich  will  he 
as  enduring  as  eternity.  This  superstrneture  is  the 
overthrow  of  ilark  and  debasing  idolatries,  the 
translation  of  the  sacred  Seript\ires  into  languages 
previously  unwritten,  and  the  pergonal  and  social 
elevation  of  whole  communities  High,  my  Lord, 
as  you  stand  in  juiblic  estimation,  to  countenance 
openly  and  liberally  tlie  cause  for  which  I  plead, 
would  add  to  your  elevation,  and,  splendid  as  your 
talents  are,  it  would  add  to  their  lustre;  for  the 
coiupiests  of  benevolence  over  human  misery,  and 
the  triumphs  of  truth  over  error  and  superstition, 
ore  of  such  a  character,  that  to  be  instrumental  in 
any  way  in  effecting  them,  confers  greater  dignity 
iipt)n  the  highest  rank,  and  throws  a  halo  around 
the  most  brilliant  talents. 

••  1  feel,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  taking  a  great 
liiierty.  but  I  am  encouraged  by  the  conviction  tliat 
I  am  addressing  an  individual  who  will  candidly 
consider  the  claims  of  truth. 

'•  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"J.  Williams. 

"  P.S.  May  I  be  allowed  to  add  that  there  is 
a  large  nation  of  Polynesian  negroes  inhabiting 
nearly  three  hundred  islands,  of  which  l)nt  little  is 
known,  except  that  the  islands  are  numerous  and 
beautiful,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  several 
millions  in  number,  and  exceedingly  savage ;  and 
that  these  islands,  and  several  millions  of  the 
family  of  man,  remain  a  blank  and  a  blot  in  the 
world  of  commerce,  of  science,  and  of  humanity. 
I  purpose,  my  Lord,  leaving  England  again,  with 
a  design  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
Mith  all  its  ti'ain  of  blessings,  among  the  peo])k'. 
Should  tlie  benevolent  project  commend  itself  to 
your  Lordship's  approbation,  I  should  feel  lionouretl 
iiy  a  communication  from  your  Lordship." 

The  result  of  these  appeals  is  well  known. 
Numerous  replies  were  received,  expressing  the 
high  approval  with  which  Mr.  ^^'illiams's  volume 
had  been  read  i  some  of  the  writers  requested  an 
interview,  and  others  transmitted  a  handsome  dona- 
tion. The  following  answers,  selected  from  many 
of  a  similar  character,  will  sufficiently  show  the 
wisdom  and  importance  of  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Williams  had  adopted.  But  the  influence  of  this 
part  of  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  cause  of  God 
was  not  confined  to  the  class  thus  appealed  to. 
Very  many  in  other  walks  of  life  were  induced  in 
consequence  to  consider  the  subject,  and  the  pre- 
vious friends  of  missions,  with  the  devoted  mis- 
sionary hinisi-lf,  derived  much  additional  stimulus 
from  this  successful  effort  to  interest  the  wealthy 
and  the  noble  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the  world's 
evangelization.  For  these  reasons,  the, novel  move- 
ment demands  a  prominent  place  in  the  records  of 
Mr.  Williams's  life,  and  the  following  letters  may 
be  strictly  considered  a  part  of  his  personal  history. 
Most  of  the  names  of  their  writers  are  suppressed, 
for  although  some  of  these  w  ould  add  considerably 
to  the  interest  of  the  communications,  the  insertion 
of  their  titles  will  suffice  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  view,  and  anything  beyond  this,  in  what  were 
merely  private  communications,  would  be  un- 
authorized and  unwarrantable.  They  arc  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  dates. 


From  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  Bart. 

"  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  and  begs  to  acquaint  him, 
in  reply  to  his  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  that,  if  he 
will  send  his  work  to  him  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
he  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  presenting 
it  to  His  Majesty. 

"  Windsor  Castle,  May  1,  1837." 

"  Sir  Herbert  Ta\  lor  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  and  has  had  the  honour  to 
receive  and  to  submit  his  note  of  the  loth  instant 
to  the  king,  also  to  present  to  His  Majesty  the  ac- 
companying volume,  containing  the  interesting 
narrative  of  the  '  Missionary  Enterprises,'  and  his 
translation  of  the  Testament  into  the  language  of 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  I'acific  Ocean,  w  Inch  he 
discovered  in  18'2.3.  They  have  been  very  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  king,  who  ordered  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor  to  thank  the  Rev.  J.  Williams  for 
them,  and  His  Majesty  was  much  gratified  by  the 
information  communicated  with  respect  to  the 
actual  enlightened  state  of  those  islands  in  general. 

"  Windsor  Castle,  Ma;/  \4tli,  1837." 

From  Sir  John  Conroy,  Bart. 

"  Sir  John  Conroy  is  commanded  by  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  to  acquaint  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  that  the 
two  books  his  attention  led  him  to  send  her  and 
the  Princess  Victoria  were  received  by  their  Royal 
Highnesses  with  great  interest. 

"  Kensington  Palace,  ^rd  June,  1837." 


Sir, 


From  Capt.  Lord 


"  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  present 
of  your  work  on  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  it  is  an 
interesting  subject,  and  1  will  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  its  value  and  truth  to  persoiis 
who  I  think  take  an  interest  in  missionary  under- 
takings in  that  quarter  of  the  Morld.  1  am  luippy 
to  say  your  book  had  been  mentioned  to  me  by 
two  persons  whose  opinions  I  value,  before  I  had 
the  j)leasure  of  receiving  it :  they  spoke  highly  of 
its  merits.     Allow  me  to  subscril>e  myself, 

"  Your  obliged  and  humble  servant." 

From  the  Hon.  Capt. . 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  honour  and  obligation  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  by  presenting  a  copy  of  your  deeply  inte- 
resting and  most  valuable  account  of  your  '  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises.'  Having  carefully  read  it 
through,  I  have  lent  the  work  to  the  Countess  of 

,  who  will  show  it  to  her  father,  the  ]3ishop  of 

,  to  her  husband's  father,  the  iSIarqnis  of , 

and  to  other  influential  persons  of  high  character. 
That  you  may  be  blessed  with  the  utmost  success, 
and  that  you  may  return  again  to  your  native  land 
in  health,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 

"  Your  admirer  and  very  faithful  friend." 

From  the  Bishop  of . 

"  Rev.  Sir, 

"  Permit  me  to  return  my  best  thanks  for  the 
handsome  volume  you  liave  sent  me  upon  that 
highly   interesting   subject,    the   progress   of  the 
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Gospel  ill  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  Avhich, 
without  exaggeration,  we  may  term  the  most 
striking  work  of  Divine  grace  since  the  apostolic 
times.  I  cannot  but  think  you  privileged  in  being 
allowed,  not  only  to  witness  such  a  work,  but  to 
bear  a  large  part  in  it;  and  I  trust  that,  in  your 
return  to  that  spliere  of  Christian  enterprise,  you 
Avill  be  permitted  to  carry  into  execution  the  two 
important  objects  wliich  remain  to  be  accomplislied. 
in  order  to  give  completeness  and  permanency  (as 
far  as  human  measures  can  avail)  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Clwistianity  throughout  the  islands.  I  am 
much  pleased  (though  1  little  expected  it)  by  the 
thought  that  my  name  (or  at  least  my  title)  will 
become  known  in  Polynesia  through  the  medium 
of  '  the  Sinner's  Friend.' 

"  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  prayers  for 
a  Divine  blessing  upon  your  self-denying  labours, 
and  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obliged  servaut." 

From  the  Earl  of . 


"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  already  thanked  yovi  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  work,  but  must  now  tliank  you,  as  1 
hope  I  heartily  thanked  God,  for  tlie  interesting 
infornuition.  I  can  truly  say  I  have  never  read 
any  account  more  likely  to  gain  support  for  the 
cause  of  missions.  I  feel,  therefore,  most  anxious 
to  promote  its  circulation,  and  sliall  feel  nuich 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  direct  your  publisher 
to  send  twenty  copies  to  the  address  undermentioned. 
I  will  send  liim  or  you  a  cheque  for  the  amount, 
and  intend  selling  the  books  for  the  benefit  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

"  With  the  earnest  wish  that  God  may  continue 
to  bless  your  labours  amongst  those  interesting 
islanders, 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours." 

,  From  the  Earl  of . 


".Dear  Sir, 

"  I  feel  truly  obliged  to  you  for  your  valuable 
present  of  the  narrative  of  your  missionary  labours. 
The  very  interesting  account  wbicli  I  had  tlio  i)lca- 
sure  of  hearing  from  your  lips  at  tlie  meeting  of 
the  Bible  Society  to  which  you  allude,  induces  me 
to  anticipate  much  gratification  and  profit  from  the 
perusal  of  your  volume,  and  1  will  not  fail  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  perusal  of  my  friends. 

"  "Wishing  you  ample  success  in  tlie  very  ardu- 
ous service  upon  which  you  are  about  to  enter, 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,"  &c. 

From  the  Duke  of . 


"  Sir, 

"  I  would  not  write  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
interesting  book  you  have  sent  me  till  I  liad  finished 
its  perusal ;  it  has  given  me  a  great  wish  to  have 
the  ])leasure  of  seeing  you  when  1  return  to  London 
in  aliout  a  fortnight. 

'•  I  have  the  honour  to  be,"  &c.  &c. 

From  Lord . 


"  Sir, 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  and  to  re- 
turn my  l)est  thanks  for  the  valuable  prest-nt  wliicli 
accompanied  it,  of  a  work  wiiich  I  liad  jtciuscd 
witli  great  interest  and  pleasure. 


"  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  work  which  Divine 
Providence  is  carrying  on  in  the  conversion  of  the 
islanders  of  the  South  Seas  ;  and  I  cannot  but  share 
your  surprise  and  regret  at  the  little  attention 
bestowed  on  it,  and,  indeed,  on  missionary  exertions 
iu  general,  by  a  large  proportion  of  Christians ; 
and,  indeed,  1  am  sensible  how  much  cause  we  all 
have  to  Immblc  ourselves  for  our  want  of  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  our  fellow  creatures.  1  hope  that 
your  publication,  which  I  shall  always  be  happy  to 
recommend  as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  nuiy  be 
made  an  instrument  iu  removing  this  apathy,  and 
that  the  Divine  blessing  will  ever  attend  the  pious 
labours  you  are  about  to  undertake  in  a  new  field 
of  exertion. 

"  Believe  me,  Sir, 
"  Your  faithful  friend  and  servant." 


Sir, 


From  the  Manpiis  of  ■ 


"  I  have  this  day,  on  returning  to  London, 
found  your  kind  note  and  valuable  present,  a  work 
whicli  had  been  already  recommended  to  me,  and 
wliich  I  was  about  to  purchase.  1  take  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  an  order  for  ten  pounds  as  a  trifling 
mark  of  tlie  interest  I  take  in  the  great  and  good 
objects  you  have  in  view. 

"  That  the  promise  contained  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  may  be  your  gracious 
reward,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of, 

"  Sir,"  &c. 


From  Sir 


-,  Bart. 


"  Sir, 

"  I  was  much  gratified  on  my  return  to  London 
to  receive  your  letter  and  the  book  which  you 
have  so  kindh'  sent  me. 

"  I  have  seldom  been  more  interested  than  in 
reading  the  few  first  chapters.  I  have  been  unable 
to  complete  the  perusal,  but  I  will  not  lunger 
delay  tlianking  you  for  it. 

"  I  enclose  a  very  trifling  subscription  on  be- 
half of  the  missionary  enterprises  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  I  only  regret  that,  having  contributed 
largely  to  analagous  objects  recently,  1  cannot 
send  more. 

"  I  am,  Sir,"  &c. 

From  the  Duke  of . 


"  Sir, 

"  Allow  me  to  request  that  you  will  present 
fifty  pounds  to  the  London  Missionary  Society 
with  my  name  as  a  subscriber,  and  that  you  will 
accept  the  remaining  ten  pounds  in  return  for  the 
interesting  book  I  received  from  you. 

"  Believe  me.  Sir, 
"  Your  sincere  humble  servant." 

From  the  Duchess  of . 

"  The  Duchess  of 


—  presents  her  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Williams,  and  is  much  obliged  to 
him  for  his  work  upon  the  Missionary  Enterprise 
in  the  South  Si-a  Islands,  which  she  will,  as  well 
as  the  Duke,  peruse  with  real  interest. 

"  The  Duchess  cordially  unites  with  Mr.  AVil- 
liams  in  his  earnest  prayers,  that  our  l-.elovcd 
(Queen's  reign  may  be  pre-eniiucntly  distinguished 
by  the  dissemination  of  (Christian  principles,  and 
the  increase  of  Christian  practice." 
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From  Lord 


Sir, 


"  I  have  very  many  apologies  to  make  to  you 

for  not  having  sooner  thanked  you  for  yonr  letter 
of  May  2")tli.  and  for  the  highly  interesting  work 
which "aocoinpanied  it ;  hut  I  trust  you  will  ascribe 
my  silence  to  its  real  cause — an  incessant  and 
overwhelming  pressure  of  pnhlic  business — and 
not  to  any  indifference  to  the  matters  to  which 
your  letter  and  book  related. 

"  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of  the  first 
leisure  moments  to  peruse  your  work  ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  yon  propose  to  undertake  an- 
other expedition,  witli  a  view  to  teach  Christianity 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia.  If  I  can  be  in 
any  way  serviceable  to  you  in  so  praiseworthy  an 
enterprise,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,"  &c. 

From  the  Duke  of . 

"  The  Duke  of has  been  much  gratified  in 

reading  the  detailed  report  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  successful  progress  which  he  and  his 
brother  missionaries  have  made  towards  civilizing 
the  numerous  islanders  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  Duke  has  directed  tliat  the  sum  of  50/.  may 
he  paid  to  the  l\ev.  Mr.  Williams,  to  be  applied 
solely  to  the  education  of  those  natives  that  may 
be  enabled  to  comprehend  the  mild  doctrine,  and 
to  reap  the  blessed  benefits  of  Christianity." 

From  the  Duke  of . 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  the 
interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  city. 
I  wished  very  much  to  go  to  hear  your  farewell 
sermon,  but  I  have  so  bad  a  cold  that  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power  to  do  so.  Have  the  goodness  to 
let  me  know  where  the  ship  is  stationed,  as,  if  my 
cold  leaves  me.  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  pay 
you  a  visit  on  board  next  week. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,"  &c. 

From  Sir ,  Bart. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Williams, 

"  Lady and  I  are   desirous   of  offering   a 

trifling  contribution  to  your  means  of  usefulness 
in  Polynesia,  and  we  beg  that  you  will  kindly 
spend  ten  guineas  for  us  in  any  way  that  you  may 
think  most  conducive  to  that  object.  I  enclose  a 
draft  for  that  sum. 

"  We  are  called,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to 
occupy  ourselves  in  another  sphere ;  one  which, 
though  involving  much  responsibility,  must  be 
considered  far  more  humble  in  a  Christian  point 
of  view  than  that  of  the  missionary,  who  is 
honoured  as  the  earliest  ambassador  of  Christ  to 
the  heatlien ;  and  we  wish  to  assure  you  of  the 
deep  interest  we  take  in  your  welfare,  and  that  we 
pray  the  Almighty  to  bless  and  prosper  you. 

"  If  it  plea.se  God  to  bring  you  back  to  England, 
we  still  hope  that  we  may  see  you  at  our  home, 
and  that  you  may  tell  our  poor  villagers  how  the 
word  of  salvation  has  been  spread  through  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas.  I  need  not  add,  that  it 
would  give  to  us  great  pleasure,  if  at  any  time  you 
are  able  to  write  to  us. 

"  Some  of  my  neighbours,  and  I  believe  some  of 
my  tenants,  went  over  to  when  you  were 


there.  They,  as  well  as  many  others  mIio  are 
interested  in  missionary  exertions,  would  be  nmch 
gratified,  if  I  am  able  occasionally  to  give  them 
some  account  of  you  in  your  distant  home. 

"  1  an),  my  dear  Mr.  Williams,"  &c. 

These  and  other  letters  which  have  been  already 
]>nblished,  formed  the  commencenu'nt  of  a  more 
free  intercourse  between  Mr.  Williams  and  his 
corresiHindents;  but  the  author  deems  himself  pre- 
cluded from  the  description  of  incidents  and  inter- 
views which  followed,  not  merely  because  they 
would  lose  much  of  their  interest  from  the  absence 
of  names,  but  because  they  were  of  too  private  a 
nature  for  publication.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  introductions  thus  ob- 
tiiined  were  improved  by  the  faithful  Missionary, 
not  merely  for  the  promotion  of  his  evangelical 
designs,  but  for  the  personal  and  spiritual  advan- 
tage of  some  high  in  rank,  whose  previous  con- 
fidence and  kindness  encouraged  him  to  address 
them  on  the  subject  of  personal  religion.  One  of 
these  epistles — and  it  is  a  most  wise  and  faithful 
appeal — is  now  before  the  writer ;  and  he  is  happy 
to  add,  that  in  thus  seeking  the  eternal  welfare  of 
individuals,  w  liose  station  in  society  too  frecpu'iitly 
deprives  them  of  such  oftices  of  Christian  frienil- 
ship,  Mr.  Williams's  efforts  were  correctly  appre- 
ciated, and  most  kindly  received. 

Mr.  Williams  did  not  restrict  the  distribution  of 
his  volume  to  distinguished  individuals.  He  also 
presented  copies  to  the  Koyal  Geographical,  the 
Geological,  and  other  scientific  and  literary  so- 
cieties, accompanied  by  appropriate  letters.  The 
following  reply  must  suffice  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  these  communications  were  received : — 


"  Royal  Geographical  Societi/, 
"  Sir,  '     AiKjiisl  4tli,  1837, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  accompanying  your 
work  entitled  "  A  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enter- 
prises in  the  South  Sea  Islands,"  and  1  am  desired 
by  the  Council  of  this  Society  to  return  you  their 
best  thanks  for  this  valuable  addition  to  our 
library. 

"  Independently  of  the  gratifying  results  detailed 
in  your  volume,  of  the  persevering  and  praise- 
worthy labours  of  missionaries  in  spreading  tlie 
blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization  through- 
out that  vast  extent  of  islands,  your  work  affords 
us  much  geographical  information  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  this  Society,  as  the  notice  of  Rarotonga, 
&c.,  and  the  other  two  groups  of  islands  to  which 
you  allude.  Your  offer  to  correspond  with  the 
Society  on  subjects  in  which  we  are  much  inter- 
ested, during  your  intended  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  gladly  accepted  by  the  Council. 

"  During  your  stay  in  England,  if  any  books  or 
maps  in  the  Society's  possession  would  be  useful 
to  you  for  reference,  I  l)eg  you  will  consider  them 
at  your  service.  I  may,  perhaps,  especially  point 
out"  Admiral  Kausenstern's  Chart  of  the_  Pacific,  as 
containing  all  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  that 
quarter. 

"  With  every  assurance  of  respect  and  esteem, 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  Washington. 
"  Jiev.  J.  Williaiiis." 
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MR.  WILLIAMS'S  INTERCOUKSE  WITH  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 


The  influence  of  this  unprecedented  movement 
upon  Mr.  Williams  himself  was  highly  beneficial. 
His  signal  success  in  these  -well-designed  efforts 
fed  his  previous  confidence,  that  the  God  Mhom  he 
served  would  enable  him  to  do  yet  greater  things. 
More  firmly  than  ever  did  he  cleave  to  the  con- 
viction that  much,  very  much,  for  advancing  the 
missionary  cause,  which  by  many  would  be  deemed 
Utopian,  was  easily  practicable.  His  faith  and 
hope  appeared  to  rise  with  renewed  and  redoubled 
energy,  and  his  mind  was  now  teeming  with  pro- 
jects and  purposes  witli  which  few  could  fully 
sympathize.  One  of  these  was  the  application 
subsequently  made  to  the  corporation  of  I.ondou  ; 
but  there  were  many  other  plans  which  the  want 
of  time  alone  prevented  him  from  at  least  attempt- 
ing to  execute. 

The  interval  between  the  publication  of  the 
Missionary  Enterprises  and  the  depai-ture  of  Mr. 
Williams  was  too  limited  to  permit  him  to  em- 
brace all  the  opportunities  which  were  offered,  of 
beneficial  intercourse  with  many^  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society ;  but  it  was  siiifficient  to  enable 
him  to  bring  the  great  and  absorbing  subject  of 
the  world's  evangelization  under  the  attention  of 
several,  by  Avhom  it  had  not  previously  been  con- 
sidered, and  to  obtain  introductions  to  intelligent 
and  influential  circles,  where,  until  then,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  missionary  had  not  been  understood, 
nor  his  labours  duly  estimated.  In  many  a  noble 
mansion  and  select  party,  was  it  his  privilege  to 
present  the  facts  and  press  the  claims  of  Christian 
missions.  The  writer  can  affiiuu  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's own  testimony,  and  from  that  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, that  for  several  successive  hours  he  has,  in 
these  new  and  interesting  circumstances,  concen- 
trated the  attention  of  large  companies  by  the 
attractive  force  of  his  communications.  For  his 
own  person,  these  interviews  never  failed  to  secure 
admiration  and  esteem.  The  perfect  naturalness 
of  his*speech  and  maimer;  the  ease,  gentleness, 
and  simplicity  with  which  he  recounted  his  daring 
deeds  and  glorious  achievements  ;  his  evident  desire 
to  instruct  and  interest;  the  promptitude  and  i)ar- 
ticularity  with  which  he  rej)lie(l  to  every  incpiiry, 
and  the  glow  of  benevolence  which  lit  up  his  coun- 
tenance when  Polynesia  was  his  theme,  concurred 
with  his  strange  and  stirring  narration,  to  attract 
towards  himself  no  small  measure  of  esteem.  One 
distinguished  individual,  at  M'hose  mansion  Mr. 
Williams  was  invited  to  meet  a  large  and  brilliant 
party,  assured  the  author  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  himself  and  others  that,  apart  from  the  false 
forms,  he  possessed  all  the  finish  of  the  most  refined 
courtesy,  and  that,  unconsciously,  and  without 
design,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman.  Another,  a 
nobleman  of  the  highest  standing,  in  a  letter  to  the 
author  written  shortly  after  I\Ir.  Williams's  de- 
]>;irture,  stated  that  he  should  ever  consider  it  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  and  highest  honours  of 
his  life  to  have  formed  the  aciiuaiiitance  of  that 
honoured  missionary.  Ihit  although  he  set  its 
just  value  ui)on  the  esteem  of  others,  he  woulil 
have  derived  but  little  satisfaction  from  these  inter- 
views, had  they  merely  enlarged  the  circle  of  his 
friendship.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
Their  effect,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  esti- 
mate, although  in  many  instances  valual)le  fruits 


were  immediately  reaped.  But  had  the  classes 
with  whom  he  was  thus  brought  into  contact  re- 
ceived no  favourable  impressions  from  his  stiite- 
ments,  the  influence  of  such  interviews  would 
still  have  been  great.  Many,  from  the  atten- 
tion thus  drawn  to  the  subject  of  missions,  be- 
came their  snpjjorters,  and  not  a  few,  attracted 
by  a  name  which  had  in  consequence  become  so 
popular,  and  who  probably,  but  for  the  favour  with 
which  Mr.  Williams  had  been  received  in  the 
upper  circles  of  society,  would  have  never  heard  a 
missionary,  were  found  amongst  the  multitudes 
who  flocked  to  hear  him. 

The  fifty'  copies  of  the  Missionary  Enterprises, 
which  were  placed  by  the  Directors  at  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's disposal,  were  soon  dispersed ;  but  the 
results  of  the  plan  induced  him  to  act  upon  it  on  a 
much  larger  scale  and  at  his  own  cost.  And  this 
he  did  with  a  lavish  generosity  which,  although  it 
very  seriously  diminished  the  profits  of  the  Mork, 
seemed  to  grow  by  exercise.  Indeed  he  rarely 
omitted  an  opportunity  of  presenting  a  copy  of  his 
work,  when,  by  so  doing,  he  hoped  to  interest  an 
individual  in  the  work  of  missions,  who  had  not 
previously  been  enrolled  amongst  its  supporters. 
The  number  of  copies  thus  dispersed  cannot  uow 
be  ascertained,  but  it  was  very  considerable.  Of 
all  the  volumes,  however,  which  Christian  zeal  or 
private  friendship  prompted  him  to  present,  there 
was  one  to  which  he  gave,  and  others  will  readily 
accord,  the  pre-eminence.  It  was  bound  and  em- 
bossed in  the  richest  style ;  and  upon  the  fly-leaf 
was  inscribed  the  following  beautiful,  just,  and 
tender  tribute  to  the  beloved  and  devoted  partuec 
of  his  sorrows  and  his  joys  : — 

"  My  dearest  Mary, 

"  More  than  twenty  eventful  years  have  rolled 
away  since  we  were  united  in  the  closest  and  dearest 
earthly  bonds,  during  which  time  we  have  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  we  have  experienced  many 
trials  and  privations,  while  we  have  been  honoured 
to  communicate  the  best  of  blessings  to  multitudes 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 

"  I  present  this  faithful  record  of  our  mutual 
labours  and  successes,  as  a  testimony  of  my  un- 
abated affection ;  and  I  sincerely  pray  that,  if  we 
are  spared  twenty  years  longer,  the  retros])ect  may 
afford  equal,  if  not  greater  cause  for  grateful  satis- 
faction. 

"  John  Williams. 

"  July  \st,  1837." 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Williams  as  a  speaker, 
and  the  title  under  which  his  work  was  announced, 
liad.  prior  to  its  publication,  awakened  expectations 
which  no  ordinary  production  would  have  realized. 
Indeed,  had  not  the  Missionary  Enterprises  pos- 
sessed surpassing  interest,  it  would  have  been 
deemed  a  failure;  or,  at  least,  by  coming  some- 
what short  of  the  general  anticipation,  it  would 
most  probably  have  been  unduly  depreciated.  Hut, 
however  extravagant  the  expectations  of  many, 
disappointment  was  felt  by  none.  A  warm  and 
general  expression  of  delight  hailed  its  appearance. 
From  the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  frcmi  the  minis- 
ters and  the  periodicals  of  different  Christian 
denominations,  from  literary  as  well  as  religious 
reviewers,  from  the  mitre  and  the  coronet,  there 
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wont  fortli  a  uiiitod  and  decisive  verdict  in  its 
favour.  And  this  was  a  sentence  which  the  pnblic 
soon  conttrnied.  Of  tlie  first  impression,  in  octavo, 
there  were  sohl,  from  April  18M7  to  September 
18.18,  7500  coj)ies.  A  new  edition,  in  post  octavo, 
commanded  a  further  sale  of  GOiKi.  lUit,  great  as 
this  circulation  was,  the  price  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented many  from  obtaining  it ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved, in  order  to  bring  its  valuable  contents 
within  the  reach  of  all  orders  of  society,  to  stereo- 
type the  work,  and  publish  it  unabridged  at 
two  shillings  and  sixpence.  This  cheap  edition 
appeared  in  April,  1840,  and  24,000  copies  of  it  have 
since  been  sold;  making  a  total,  of  all  sizes,  in  five 
years,  of  38,000!  And  there  is  still  a  steady  de- 
mand for  the  work,  and  a  now  issue  of  the  post 
octavo  has  been  recently  called  for.  Ik'sides  an 
American  edition,  it  was  translated  into  Dutch,  and 
is  well  known  in  the  colonies.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  success  was  unprecedented. 
No  missionary  publication  had  secured  for  itself  so 
wide  a  circulation,  and  few  books  of  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  size,  and  during  the  same  period, 
had  connuanded  such  a  sale.  To  estimate  its  use- 
fulness is  of  course  impossible.  Upon  how  numy 
minds  it  has  left  im])ressions  as  indelible  as  they 
are  important,  "  the  day  will  declare ;"  and  to 
what  an  extent  it  has  fed  missionary  ardour,  and 
promoted  missionary  efforts,  human  intelligence 
cannot  compute.  And  with  such  a  record  before 
it  of  God's  doings  among  the  people,  what  cause 
has  the  church  for  adoration  that,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  perils,  probably  unparalleled  since  the 
apostolic  age.  He  preserved  His  servant  until  he 
had  put  in  a  permanent  form,  and  published  to  the 
world,  a  narrative  which  would  confirm  the  faith, 
excite  the  praise,  and  sustain  the  efforts  of  the 
faithful,  (may  it  not  be  said  ?)  "  so  long  as  the 
moon  enduretii." 

It  may  be  added  that,  although  the"  Missionary 
Enterprises"  had  been  preceded  by  Ellis's  Re- 
searches, Tyerman  and  Bennet's  Journal,  aiid 
other  similar  productions,  and  cannot  therefore 
claim  the  character  of  an  original  conception,  its 
success  revived  and  increased  the  public  interest 
in  the  important  class  of  productions  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  exerted  no  feeble  influence  in  drawing 
other  honoured  labourers  to  employ  their  pens 
with  the  same  important  design.  That  the  valua- 
ble volumes  of  Medhurst,  Campbell,  and  Moffat, 
without  which  no  library  is  complete,  would  not 
have  been  produced,  had  not  Williams  prepared 
the  way,  cannot  be  affirmed ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
to  his  work  the  reading  public  is  indebted  for 
the  stirring  interest  of  "  Maritime  Discovery  and 
Christian  Missions,"  and  for  the  forcible  eloquence 
of  "  The  Martyr  of  Erromanga." 

There  was  one  interesting  feature  in  almost  every 
review  of  the  "  Missionary  Enterprises,"  which 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
transparent  simplicity  and  sacred  interest  of  its 
contents  had  disarmed  criticism,  and  that  those 
who  sat  in  the  censor's  chair  were  unable  to  de- 
scend from  the  elevation  to  which  its  details  had 
conducted  them,  to  attempt  the  detection  of  ble- 
mishes, or  to  adjudge  its  merits  1)y  the  ordinary 
canons  and  established  standard  of  literary  excel- 
lence.    Many  seem  to  have  written  under  the  im- 


pression of  the  sentinient,  first  expressed  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  dignitaries  of  the  I'^stablishment, 
and  often  repeated  as  singularly  just,  that  the 
volume  contains  a  histoi-y  of  Gospel  propagation, 
une(iualk'd  by  any  similar  narrative  since  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Tlie  consequence  was,  to  divest 
criticism  of  all  its  severity.  With  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, the  reviewers  drank  into  the  ^n\•\t  of  the 
work,  and  were  compelled,  like  the  ancient  British 
sovereign,  to  leave  their  chair  of  state,  and  lay 
aside  their  sceptre  of  power,  that  they  might  give 
place  to  the  rising  tide  of  admiration,  and  to  the 
irresistible  conviction  that,  in  the  production  upon 
which  they  pondered,  there  was  a  record  of  facts 
and  feelings  too  sacred  for  cold  investigation,  or 
mere  critical  acumen.  As  though  they  trod  (m 
holy  ground,  and  were  looking  upon  pages  allied 
in  character  to  Luke's  inspired  history,  extracts 
and  eulogy,  instead  of  dissection  and  discussion, 
formed  the  staple  of  their  ci'itiques  :  a  circumstance 
as  honourable  to  themsehes  as  it  was  to  the  book 
they  so  warmly  praised. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  task  which  the 
able  arbiters  of  literary  excellence  declined  would 
be  attempted  in  these  pages.  The  work  of  Wil- 
liams is  now  too  well  known  to  require  any  de- 
scription or  analysis.  It  is,  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  narrative  of  personal  labours,  and  it  contains 
what  its  author  promised,  "  a  permanent  record  of 
facts,  to  which  history  can  furnish  but  few  paral- 
lels." In  connexion  with  this  leading  design,  it 
was  the  writer's  object  to  compress  the  largest 
amount  of  valuable  information,  which  could  be 
comprehended  in  a  single  volume,  resolved  that 
the  staple  of  the  work  should  be  what  all  would 
justly  expect  from  the  pen  of  a  missionary  ;  but  he 
also  felt  that  it  was  important,  for  the  sake  of  his 
main  design,  to  introduce  some  topics  which,  al- 
though closely  related  to  his  leading  sulyect,  were 
not  essentially  connected  with  it.  His  remarks 
upon  the  islands,  their  classification,  origin,  aspect, 
and  productions,  and  upon  the  social  state,  mental 
peculiarities,  dialects,  traditions,  and  usages  of 
their  inhabitants,  with  numerous  other  subjects  of 
secondary  interest,  were  intended  to  invest  his 
more  important  theme  with  a  rich  and  flowing 
drapery,  attractife  to  the  eye  of  some  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  looked  upon  his  pages.  But  as 
this  part  of  his  plan  was  suboi'dinate,  the  space  de- 
voted to  these  topics  was  proportionably  small. 
Had  his  days  been  prolonged,  and  his  return  to 
this  country  permitted,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  attempted  more  in  this  way,  and  might  have 
been  enaV)led  to  communicate  to  men  of  science 
information  that  would  have  interested  them  in 
the  work  of  missions ;  and  prior  to  his  embarka- 
tion, he  had  given  so  much  attention  to  different 
branches  of  natural  history,  to  geology,  and  to 
botany,  as  to  prepare  himself  to  observe  and  record 
facts,  the  communication  of  which  might  induce 
the  scientific  to  step  over  the  boundary  of  their 
own  peculiar  province,  into  the  wider  and  more 
sacred  sphere  of  Christian  beneficence.  Whether 
his  design  would  have  been  accomplished  or  not 
cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  certainly  "  in  his 
heart ;"  and,  had  he  been  permitted  again  to  tread 
upon  British  ground,  he  would  have  nuide  an  effort 
to  draw  the  sacred  circle  of  missionary  influence 
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around  some  important  associations,  from  which 
all  religious  questions  are  systematically  excluded. 

The  -writer  of  these  memoirs  is  not  unaware  of 
the  importance  of  domestic  incident  to  the  full 
illustration  of  character.  And  it  is  possible  that 
some  readers,  wearied  with  accompanying  the  de- 
voted missionary  over  the  high  ground  of  his 
public  life,  would  Ik;  happy  to  descend  with  him 
to  a  lower  level,  and  to  be  led  aside  from  these 
scenes  of  general  observation,  to  commune  with 
him  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet,  or  in  the  repose 
of  the  family.  But  few  materials  exist  which 
enable  his  biographer  to  gratify  a  desire  so  na- 
tural. That  ^Ir.  Williams  was  "  a  devout  man"' 
need  scarcely  be  stated.  His  character  and  conduct 
evidence  this.  All  who  are  accustomed  to  trace 
effects  to  their  causes  will  be  satisfied  that,  had  he 
not  enjoyed  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
truth  and  immortality,  with  himself  and  God,  his 
spirit  would  have  lost  its  strength  and  spring,  and 
the  source  which  fed  his  devotedness,  and  refieshed 
his  heart  amidst  his  manifold  labours,  would  have 
l>een  dried  up.  But  this  is  a  part  of  his  proceed- 
ings known  from  evidence  more  certain  than  in- 
ference. Mr.  Williams  was  a  man  of  prayer.  He 
appreciated  the  privilege  of  drawing  nigh  unto 
God,  and  he  relied  upon  the  power  thus  given  to  him. 
Habitually  an  early  riser,  even  when  most  pressed 
by  exhausting  engagements,  he  was  enabled  to 
give  hours  to  devotion,  which  are  too  frequently 
spent  in  useless  slumber ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
of  such  a  man,  that  no  day  was  commenced  for 
whose  duties  he  did  not  thus  prepare.  Neitlier 
his  principles  nor  his  preference  {X'rmitted  him  to 
curtail  the  hour  of  prayer,  that  he  might  give  more 
time  to  public  engagements.  In  the  family,  his 
devotions  were  marked  by  their  extreme  simplicity 
and  unaffected  seriousness.  They  were  remark- 
ably comprehensive,  but  as  direct  and  concise,  full 
of  grateful  review  and  fervent  petition,  but  free 
from  all  vain  repetitions,  and  apparently  uttered, 
as  if  the  injunction  Mas  ever  before  his  eyes,  "God 
is  in  heaven  and  thou  upon  earth ;  therefore  let 
thy  words  be  few." 

When  at  home,  Mr.  Williams  was  at  home.  De- 
votedly attached  to  his  most  estimable  partner,  and 
their  amiable  family,  nothing  would  have  drawn 
him  from  them,  but  the  claims  of  public  duty  ;  and 
whenever  he  could  consistently  release  liimself 
from  these  claims,  he  luistened  to  enjoy  the  luxury, 
to  him  as  great  as  it  was  rare,  of  spending  some 
hours  in  their  midst.  Nor  was  he  insensible  to 
the  ties  and  obligations  of  private  friendsliip. 
Rarely,  when  he  could  command  an  unbroken 
evening,  did  he  omit  to  invite  a  few  of  those  with 
wlinm  he  was  most  intimate,  to  join  their  family 
circle.  These,  however,  were  not  set  parties,  but 
social  meetings ;  and  in  few  situations  was  liis 
courteous  and  amiable  disposition  more  apparent. 
His  obvious  aim  was  to  make  intercourse  both  in- 
structive and  pleasurable ;  and  in  this  he  never 
failed.  Usually,  missionary  scenes  and  occupa- 
tions became  the  leading  topics  of  conversation  ; 
and  it  was  delightful  to  trace  upon  his  bright  and 
benevolent  countenance  the  satisfaction  vliiili  he 
enjoyed  when  he  had  been  successful  in  gratlf\ing 
liis  friends.  \'erv  frecpiently  on  these  occasions 
the   curiosities    which    lie   had   brought  from  the 


islands  were  drawn  out  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  the  various  contents  of  several  cases  covered 
the  table  or  the  floor.  A  singular  medley  of  idols, 
dresses,  ornaments,  domestic  utensils,  implements 
of  industry,  and  weapons  of  war,  formed  so  many 
subjects  of  remark ;  and  not  unfrequently  Mr. 
Williams  arrayed  his  own  portly  person  in  the 
native  tiputa  and  mat,  fixed  a  spear  by  his  side, 
and  adorned  his  head  with  the  towering  cap  of 
many  colours,  worn  on  high  days  by  the  chiefs ; 
and,  as  he  marched  up  and  down  his  parlour,  he 
was  as  happy  as  any  one  of  the  guests  whose  cheer- 
ful mirtli  he  had  thus  excited.  To  this  exhibition 
he  would  add  explanations  of  each  relic,  naming 
and  sometimes  describing  the  island  from  which 
he  obtained  it ;  the  past  history  and  present  state 
of  its  inhabitants ;  the  use  of  the  object,  or  the 
customs  connected  with  it ;  and  various  other  in- 
teresting particulars.  In  general,  these  instructive 
statements  were  crowned  by  a  donation  of  some 
curiosity  which  had  awakened  special  interest; 
and  that  his  visitors  might  taste,  as  well  as  see  the 
good  things  of  Polynesia,  jars  of  native  preserves, 
either  of  the  banana  or  some  other  Polynesian 
fruit,  were  opened  for  their  gratification.  How 
many  hours  of  almost  sacred,  though  now  of  me- 
lancholy interest,  seasons  which  they  fondly  hoped 
to  renew  with  their  devoted  friend  on  earth,  will 
these  brief  references  recal  to  those  who  were 
amongst  his  favoured  guests  at  Bedford-scpiare. 

After  the  publication  of  the  "  Missionary  Enter- 
prises," and  the  anniversary  meetings  in  May,  Mr. 
Williams  again  went  into  the  country,  as  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Society.  But  as  the  period  at 
which  he  expected  to  leave  this  country  was  ap- 
proaching, and  he  had  not  secured  all  the  objects 
by  which  he  hoped  to  benefit  Polynesia,  his 
thoughts  were  much  occupied  in  considering  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  this  might  be  accom- 
plished. The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
the  author,  dated  July  1,  1837,  exhibits  the  state 
of  his  mind,  and  the  course  of  his  proceedings  at 
this  time  in  relation  to  these  objects. 

"  Since  the  May  meetings  I  have  been  bustled 
about  most  unaccountably.  On  Wednesday  last  I 
returned  from  Manchester,  and  on  Thursday  went 
to  Dunmow.  where  I  rather  anticipated  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you.  Our  meetings  at  Manchester 
were  most  delightful ;  and  the  collections  exceeded 
those  of  last  year.  There  were  1-225/.  contributed 
at  the  breakfast  meeting.  I  lodged  with  the  ex- 
cellent Isaac  Crewdson,  and  he  presented  me  with 
91)/.,  of  Avhich  2.5/.  is  for  the  college  ;  2.')/.  for  the 
ship;  and  40/.  for  printing  a  translation  of  Baxter's 
Saint's  IJest,  abridged  by  himself. 

"  The  '  Duiiottar  Castle '  arrived  a  few  days  ago, 
and  the  letters  received  are  most  gratifying.  Uai- 
atea  is  again  in  a  nourishing  state  :  indeed,  this  is 
the  case  with  all  the  islands.  We  shall  now  liegin 
to  think  about  returning.  We  intend  to  get  a  sliip, 
but  have  not  yet  determined  upon  a  plan.  At 
Dunmow  it  was  proposed  that  thirty  gentlemen 
should  contribute  lOn/.  each,  and  purchase  a  ship, 
to  be  called  'The  Essex.'  This,  I  think,  might 
be  jM-acticable,  but  I  did  not  press  it.  If  it  lie 
decided  uiiou,  it  will  Ik.'  set  on  foot  at  Colchester. 
Mr.  Chaplin  and  other  gentlemen  ottered  to  com- 
mence at  Dunmow.     I  think  it  would  Ik.'  an  e.\- 
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(.•(.'lloiit  plan  to  have  a  slii|>,  vhii'li  I'oiild  not  only 
take  us  out,  Imt  leave  the  AtViean  missionaries  at 
the  Capo,  eall  at  Madagasear  and  Jiatavia,  and 
thenee  proceetl  to  Tahiti.  We  eonld  take  in  a 
variety  of  edible  roots,  trees,  plants,  and  other 
useful  articles  from  Java,  together  with  silk- 
worms, bees,  &o.,  which  would  be  invaluable  in 
the  islands.  Hut  my  plan  at  jiresent  is  scarcely 
matured.  On  arriving  at  the  islands,  I  could  land 
the  missionaries  and  proceed  on  the  voyage  to  New 
Guinea. 

"  I  was  forty-one  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Getting  old !  " 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  at  Dunmow,  Mr. 
Williams  went  to  Colchester,  where  he  had  been 
led  to  expect  that  a  movement  for  procuring  a 
ship  would  have  originated.  But  in  this  he  was 
disappointed,  and  Essex  lost  the  honour  of  pro- 
viding a  missionary  ship.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Mr.  Williams  conceived  the  bold  design  of 
petitioning  the  government  on  the  subject,  and 
brought  it  before  the  Directors  of  the  Society. 
Hut  as  many  of  them  disapproved  of  the  principle 
which  such  an  application  would  appear  to  autho- 
rize, the  Hoard  wisely  withheld  its  sanction. 
There  were  also  some  of  his  personal  friends,  who 
maintained  that  the  government  could  not  equi- 
tably apply  public  property-  for  such  a  purpose. 
But  Mr.  Williams  thouglit  otherwise.  He  in- 
tended to  found  the  request  not  upon  religious,  but 
upon  national  grounds ;  and  he  conceived  that  the 
benefits  conferred  by  missions  upon  British  ship- 
ping and  commerce  was  a  basis  sufficiently  broad 
upon  which  to  rest  his  appeal.  Acting,  therefore, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  encouraged  by 
some  influential  members  and  supporters  of  the 
ministry,  he  formally  addressed  Lord  Melbourne, 
Lord  Minto,  Lord  Glenelg,  and  several  other  in- 
fluential personages. 

The  correspondence  tlius  opened  continued  for 
many  months : — a  delay  peculiarly  trying  to  Mr. 
Williams's  ardent  mind.  But  it  was  attended  by 
several  important  advantages,  and  proved  the 
means,  not  only  of  bringing  him  into  personal 
contact  with  public  men,  but  of  greatly  interesting 
them,  and  others  who  sought  to  promote  his 
wishes,  in  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  To  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Sir  Edward  Parry,  and  other 
eminent  individuals,  Mr.  W^illiaras  deemed  himself 
under  great  obligations. 

While  these  communications  were  passing,  Mr. 
Williams's  time  was  incessantly  occupied  in  jour- 
neys, visits,  and  public  meetings.  Some  notice  of 
these  will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts.  The 
first  is  to  the  author,  and  dated  September  10th, 
1837. 

"  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  been  to  Manchester, 
where  I  gave  ray  lectures  and  attended  a  number 
of  meetings,  &c.,  and  on  my  return  from  Man- 
chester, I  spent  two  days  at  the  Duke  of 's. 

John  was  staying  there  more  than  a  fortnight,  and 
received  gi-eat  attentions  from  the  Duke.  I  think 
I  gave  you,  Mhen  I  was  at  Halstead,  an  account  of 

my  interview  with  him  at ;  and  of  his  having 

sent  me  a  cheque  for  60/., — .50/.  for  the  Society, 

and    lo/.  for   myself.     During  my  stay   at  

several  interesting  incidents  occurred.  *  *  *  He 
told  me  that  he  had  taken  my  book  with  bin:  to 


-,  whore  T/ord 


had  read  it  with  very  nuich 


interest  ;  that  now  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 

have  it,  and  then  it  is  to  go  to  Lord  and  Lady . 

He  sincerely  hopes  that  1  may  succeed  in  ol>taining 
the  shij)  for  which  I  have  applied  to  the  Queen 
through  Lord  (ilenolg,  and  wrote  three  letters  to 
influential  jiersonages  to  induce  them  to  assist  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  I  think  you 
would  ap])rove  of  the  gromuls  1  have  taken,  and  of 
tlie  docunient  I  have  presented.  I  rest  my  appli- 
cation upon  purely  national  grounds ;  and  have 
distinctly  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  must 
result  from  my  intended  voyage  to  commerce, 
science,  the  shipping  interests  of  this  country-,  &c. 
I  have  had  two  interviews  with  Lord  Glenelg,  and 
am  to  see  him  again  this  week.  Six  missionaries 
arc  ready  to  accomjjany-  us. 

"  The  book,  I  am  tliankful  to  say,  is  nearly  out 
of  print,  so  that  we  have  gone  to  press  again  with 
another  thousand." 

"London,  December  6th,  1837. 

"  My  dear , 

"  As  I  intend  to  fill  this  sheet  as  full  as  I  can. 
I  must  say  a  little  upon  several  suljjects,  which,  1 
think,  will  afford  you  interest.  The  first  is  the 
circulation  of  the  Narrative.  The  fourth  thousand 
was  out  eight  or  ten  days  ago,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  sold ;  so  that  we  shall  have  to  employ  the 
printer  again  immediately.  The  great  effect  it  is 
producing  is  highly  gratifying.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  but  some  communications  respecting  it  are 
received.  A  day  or  two  since,  a  gentleman,  a 
perfect  stranger,  called  upon  a  minister  at  Clap- 
ham,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  Mr.  Williams. 
'  Oh  yes ! '  replied  the  minister.  The  gentleman 
then  said  that  he  had  been  reading  the  book,  and 
was  so  overpowered  with  interest  and  astonishment, 
that  lie  must  do  something  for  him.  The  minister 
informed  him  that  they  were  just  making  up  a  box 
of  useful  articles  for  Mr.  Williams,  and  would  be 
glad  of  his  contribution.  The  gentleman  said  that 
he  ^^•ould  do  it  cheerfully ;  but  that  that  was  not 
enough.  He,  therefore,  sent  a  large  contribution 
to  the  box,  and  a  cheque  for  20/.  for  our  mission. 
A  few  days  before  this,  a  gentleman  came  into  the 
Mission  House,  and  said  that  he  had  been  reading 
the  Narrative,  and  was  determined  to  hear  and  see 
me  somewhere.  He  learned  where  I  was  to  preach 
on  the  following  day,  and  came  to  give  me  ten 
guineas  for  himself,  and  ten  guineas  for  his  wife. 
They  both  likewise  became  annual  subscribers. 
My  intercourse  with  a  great  number  of  noblemen 
has  been  interesting  and  important.    I  was  to  have 

dined  with  Lord to-day,  but  just  before  the 

time   appointed,  the    Hon.  Mrs.  ,    his  sister, 

called  to  say  that  his  Lordship  had  received  Her 
Majesty's  commands  to  dine  with  her,  so  that  my 
visit  is  deferred  for  a  few  days.     I  feel  confidence 

in  writing  thus  to  you  and  Mr. ,  for  I  know 

you  will  not  think  that  I  am  elated  by  being  thus 
honoured.  I  feel  grateful  to  God  that  he  has  been 
pleased  to  use  me  as  his  instrument  in  awakening 
so  influential  a  portion  of  the  community  to  the 
great  and  momentous  duty  of  extending  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Go.spel.  Vou,  perhaps,  have  heard 
that  I  have  requested  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment a  small  ship.     Lord  Glenelg,  Lord   Minto, 
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and  many  others,  are  favourable  to  the  object,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  name  the  vessel, — the  '  Musquito,' 
lying  at  Plymouth ;  but  1  now  fear  I  shall  not  get 
her. 

"  Our  letters  from  abroad  are  most  interesting. 
One  has  just  been  received  from  Tahiti,  from  the 
native  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society.  I 
will  give  you  a  translation  of  it. 

"  '  Nov.  mh,  1836. 
" '  Dear  Friend, 

" '  There  is  the  money  from  the  Society  in 
Tahiti  for  causing  the  Word  of  God  to  grow  ! 
The  amount  of  the  money  is  479  dollars.  It  has 
been  contributed  to  sustain  the  Parent  Society  in 
sending  missionaries  to  every  country,  that  the 
name  of  Jehovah  may  be  praised  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same.  When 
this  money  reaches  you,  write  me  a  little  letter  to 
let  me  know  that  it  is  safely  lodged  iu  the  hollow 
of  your  hand. 

"  '  Signed,        «  Paofat,' 

" '  Secretary.' 

"  '  To  the  man  who  holds  the  money. '  " 

Prior  to  the  date  of  the  preceding  letter,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  Mr.  Williams  had  consented,  in 
connexion  with  Dr.  Philip  and  Mr.  Mead,  who  were 
about  to  return  to  their  spheres  of  labour,  to  unite 
iu  a  public  valedictory  service,  in  the  confidence 
that,  if  the  government  did  not  grant  him  a  vessel, 
the  numerous  friends  of  missions  would  promj)tly 
do  so.  The  service  was  a  deeply  interesting  one, 
and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Williams,  in 
reply  to  an  admirable  address  from  the  Hev.  John 
Blackburn,  were  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  oc- 
casion. From  this  time  he  began  to  feel  most  im- 
patient for  the  ultimatum  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers, 
which,  however,  was  not  received  until  two  months 
afterwards,  when   the   following   letter   from  Sir 

George  Grey  was  put  into  his  hands : — 
« 

"  Downing  Street,  Dec.  18,  1837. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  communicated  to  Lord  Glenelg  your 
letter  to  me  of  the  Kith  instant,  with  the  note  which 
I  have  just  received  from  you,  and  his  Lordship 
desires  me  to  state  that,  with  the  strongest  dis- 
position to  meet  your  wishes,  and  to  further  jour 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nume- 
rous islands  amongst  whom  j'ou  have  already  ex- 
erted so  salutary  an  influence,  he  very  much  regrets 
that  difficulties  have  arisen,  which  he  did  not  an- 
ticipate when  he  first  gave  you  reason  to  hope  that 
a  ship  could  be  placed  at  your  disposal  by  the 
government.  Lord  (ilenelg  finds  that  this  ship 
cannot  be  taken  by  the  Admiralty  without  the  ex- 
press authority  of  Her  Majesty,  conveyed  through 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  ;  and  as  no  precedent 
exists  for  such  an  authority  being  given,  except  in 
a  case  in  whieh  jiublic  service  is  the  main,  if  not 
the  exclusive  object,  he  apprehends  that  be  might 
not  W  held  justified  in  advising  Her  Majesty  to 
signify  her  pleasure  to  tliis  effect.  His  Lordship 
fully  appreciates  the  value  of  the  .service  which  you 
luive  already  rendered  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  iu  your  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
tl  ose  islands,  but  tiie  grant  of  a  .ship  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, Cor  the  i)urpi>sc  of  extending  this  intercourse, 


would  probably  lead  to  similar  applications,  with 
which  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  com- 
ply, but  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  refuse  after 
a  precedent  bad  once  been  established. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  Lord  Glenelg  fears 
that  he  must  consider  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  as  insuperable ;  a  decision  which  he 
has  been  most  reluctant  to  adopt,  and  which  he 
would  have  gladly  avoided,  had  it  been  open  to 
him,  after  the  fullest  consideration,  to  take  a  course 
in  accordance  with  his  own  feelings,  and  with  the 
strong  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  success  of 
your  benevolent  undertaking. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 
"  Rev.  J.  Williams.  "  G.  Grey. 

"  P.S. — Lord  Glenelg  desires  me  to  add  that  he 
shovdd  be  glad  to  explain  to  you  more  fully  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 
in  this  case,  if  you  could  do  him  the  favour  to  call 
on  him  at  this  office  to-morrow  about  one  o'clock." 

For  this  wise  decision  Mr.  Williams  was  pre- 
pared by  previous  intercourse  and  correspondence, 
and  he  subsequently  saw,  iu  one  instance  at  least, 
that  failure  was  better  than  success.  Clearly  as 
such  a  gi'ant  would  have  indicated  the  favoural)le 
feeling  of  the  government  towards  missions,  which, 
however,  was  sufficiently  shown  by  their  anxiety 
to  meet  his  wishes,  and  the  reluctance  with  whicli 
they  decided  against  them,  many  warmly  attached 
to  him  and  his  object  would  have  been  grieved  by 
an  act  which,  in  their  view,  would  have  been  an 
unfaithful  appropriation  of  national  property.  He, 
indeed,  while  holding  the  same  general  views 
respecting  the  province  of  civil  rulers,  and  depre- 
cating any  official  support  of  religious  objects,  con- 
sidered the  ground  of  his  application  sufficiently 
national  and  unsectarian  to  permit  him  consistently 
to  make  it;  but  whether  right  or  wrong  in  this 
opinion,  he  was  subsequently  satisfied  that  the  re- 
fusal of  government  was  far  more  conducive  than 
their  compliance  would  have  been  to  his  important 
design  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  found  how 
little  such  aid  was  required,  and  with  what  con- 
fidence he  might  rely  upon  the  voluntary  oflerings 
of  the  friends  of  Christ  and  missions.  He  was  the 
more  rejoiced  at  this  result  because  it  had  been 
attained,  not  only  "without  otifence  to  any  party,  but 
so  as  to  heighten  the  interest  of  many  in  the  enter- 
prise for  which  he  was  preparing,  and  to  draw 
forth  their  warmest  sympathies,  their  fervant  sup- 
plications, and  their  generous  suiiport. 

The  sanction  of  the  Directors,  most  prudently 
withheld  from  Mr.  Williams's  previous  attempt, 
was  now  cordially  given  to  an  "Appeal  for  the 
Purchase  of  a  Missionary  Sliip,"  a  paper  dated 
December  "27,  1827,  signed  by  the  secretaries,  and 
sj)eedily  circulated  through  ditlerent  parts  of  the 
coiuitry.  Indeed,  many  of  them  beaded  the  sul>- 
scription  list,  which  in  a  short  time  amountctl  to 
nearly  ir)0()/.,  and  satisfied  Mr.  Williams  that  he 
had  everything  to  hojH;  from  the  large-hearted  and 
open-handeil  friends  of  Christian  missions.  The 
"  Ai)peal  "  from  the  Society  was  accompanied  by 
another  from  himself;  but,  iu>t  satisfieil  with  the 
pen  and  the  po.st,  he  [mt  forth  all  his  personal 
energy,  and  with  the  ardour  which  inspired  him 
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whc'iu'V'jr  lu'  was  pioscoutiiig  any  groat  missionary 
enterprise,  lie  preaelied,  aiul  pleadeil,  ami  travelled, 
until,  iu  a  very  short  time,  a  sutticient  sum  was 
secured  to  justify  the  purchase  of  a  ship.  While 
making  inquiries  on  the  subject,  a  letter  from 
G.  F.  Augas,  Esq.,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
"Camden,"  as  iu  all  respects  suited  to  his  purpose, 
and,  after  a  careful  investigation,  she  was  pur- 
chased for  ICOO/.,  a  sum.  however,  which  did  not 
exceed  the  half  of  what  was  reipiired  for  her  re- 
pairs and  outfit.  But  although  the  requisite 
amount  had  not  yet  been  raised,  Mr.  Williams  felt 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  shrink  from  pecuniary 
responsibility.  Through  various  channels,  con- 
tributions were  poured  into  his  lap,  and  numerous 
invitations  were  received  to  preach  for  this  special 
object.  Seldom,  since  the  collections  were  made 
for  the  poor  saints  in  Judea,  has  the  spirit  of 
Christian  liberality  lM?cn  shown  more  promptly. 
Of  this  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  subjoined 
comnmnications.  "  You  will  be  pleased,"  Mr. 
Williams  writes  to  Mr.  Arundel,  "  to  hear  that  I 
obtained  at  Manchester  400/..  and  might  have  had 
twice  that  sum  had  I  required  it."  To  the  author, 
writing  from  London,  Feb.  19,  he  adds,  "  My  visits 
to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham  were 
most  interesting  and  productive.  One  gentleman 
at  Birmingham,  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  brouglit 
me  li;o/.,  aud  said  that,  if  I  required  two  or  even 
three  hundred,  it  should  be  readily  giveu.  It  was 
a  delightful  illustratiou  of  the  blessed  influence 
which  the  Narrative  is  exerting  in  the  country. 
The  ship  is  a  beautiful  model.  She  will  cost  alto- 
gether about  2000/.,  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
tiiat  I  have  about  2400/.  already  contributed.  Thus 
God  has  graciously  exceeded  our  expectations.  I 
should  like  very  much  that  you  should  come  up 
aud  see  the  '  Camden.'  I  will  most  gladly  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  journey.  I  shall  be  proud  to  do  it. 
You  must  come." 

The  letter  from  which  the  preceding  passages 
are  extracted  contains  some  other  particulars  of 
interest  w  Inch  occurred  at  this  period,  and  may  be 
suitably  inserted  in  this  place. 

"  I  should  have  answered  your  letter  immedi- 
ately on  receiving  it,  had  I  been  able  to  obtain  a 
single  half  hour  for  the  purpose,  but  I  certainly 
never  was  more  fully  employed  in  my  life  than  I 
have  been  for  the  last  month  or  six  weeks. 

"  You  are  aware  of  my  interview  with  Earl 
Fitzwiliiam,  but  you  are  not  probably  acquainted 
with  all  the  interesting  particulars.  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  l-'arl's  head  gardener,  was  originally  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  '  Duff"'  when  she  was  captured.  He 
Still  retains  his  consistency  as  a  Christian  and  a 
dissenter,  and  maintains  his  love  tx)  the  missionary 
cause.  Mr.  Cooper  came  to  Chatsworth  when 
John  was  staying  there,  and  Mr.  Paxton  said  to 
bim,  'Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  an  interesting 
young  friend,  Mr.  John  Williams.'  '  Ah,'  replied 
the  old  gentlenuu),  '  I  have  just  been  reading  an 
interesting  book  written  by  a  Mr.  Williams  of  the 
South  Seas,'  and  he  then  proceeded  to  tell  them 
about  the  building  of  the  ship,  &c.  John  aud 
Mr.  Paxton  were,  of  course,  much  amused,  and, 
observing  this,  he  asked  the  cause.  '  Why,'  said 
Mr.  Paxton,  '  this  is  his  son.'  The  old  gentleman 
was  much  delighted,  and  in  a  few  days  sent  me  a 


box  of  seeds,  and  a  letter  reipiesting  me  to  write 
him  a  note,  if  it  were  but  two  lines.  1  immediately 
sent  him  a  copy  of  flic  '  lviter])rises,'  and  recollect- 
ing jour  naming  I']arl  Fitzwiliiam,  1  thought  it 
would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  of  sending  to 
him.  I  did  so;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  a  week 
or  two,  I  received  the  following  letter.* 

"  To  the  questions  of  his  Lordship  I  replied  in 
a  letter  of  eight  closely-written  pages  of  foolscap 
pajjcr;  and,  ai)Out  a  fortnight  after  this,  I  received 
a  note  from  his  Lordship,  reiiuestiug  me  to  call 
upon  him  at  Halkin  Street.  I  did  so,  and,  after 
three  hours'  interesting  conversation,  in  the  course 
of  which  his  Lordship  sent  for  Lord  Morpeth,  and 
several  times  expressed  his  delight,  lie  desired  me 
to  call  at  his  bankers,  where  he  had  empowered 
me  to  receive  300/.,  half  of  which  was  for  the  ship, 
and  the  other  half  to  be  e(pmlly  divided  between 
the  London,  Church,  and  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Societies. 

"  At  this  interview,  hearing  that  I  was  going 
again  to  Chatsworth,  he  re(iuested  me  to  visit 
Wentworth  House.  I  did  this.  It  is  a  noble  man- 
sion, but  unfortunately  the  family  was  from  home. 
I  tlierefore  stayed  but  a  short  time,  during  which  I 
received  every  possil)le  attention  from  the  steward, 
&c.  From  Wentworth,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, I  went  to  Chatsworth.  His  Grace  showed 
us  every  possible  respect.  To  show  you  the  excel- 
lent feeling  of  the  Duke,  I  will  mention  an  inci- 
dent. I  wrote  to  say  that  Mrs.  Williams  and  I 
were  coming.  My  letter  arrived  on  the  Tuesday, 
and  we  w'ere  expected  on  the  Thursday.  On  the 
receipt  of  my  letter,  the  Duke  said  to  Mr.  Paxton, 
'  Send  to  Loudon  immediately  to  John,  and  let 
him  meet  his  father  aud  mother  here.  The  sur- 
prise will  afford  them  delight.'  On  Mr.  Paxton's 
saying  that  there  was  not  time,  he  expressed  his 
regret.  He  has  purchased  a  very  handsome  gold 
watch  for  John.     Thus  God  has  honoured  us. 

"  I  do  not  now  regret  the  detention  which  I  have 
experienced.  Not  only  has  it  brought  me  into 
contact  with  the  members  of  government  and  with 
noblemen,  whom  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
known,  but  it  is  amply  compensated  by  my  obtain- 
ing Captain  Morgan's  services.  This  is  a  delight- 
ful circumstance." 

And  it  was,  in  Mr.  Williams's  esteem,  as  provi- 
dential as  it  was  unexpected  aud  gratifying.  For 
many  years,  this  most  excellent  man  had  been 
known  and  esteemed  by  the  South  Sea  missionaries 
for  his  devoted  piety.  His  vessel  was  called  by  the 
natives  "  the  praying  ship ; "  and  both  bj-  them 
and  their  teachers  her  arrival  was  always  hailed 
with  gladness.  As  characteristic  of  the  man,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  on  one  occasion,  w  hile  in 
England,  and  when  about  to  return  to  the  South 
Seas,  he  proposed  to  his  officers  and  crew  to  raise 
a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  useful  articles,  to  present 
to  the  missionaries,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem,  aud 
3o/.  were  contributed  for  this  purpose.  Frequently, 
after  the  "  Camden"  had  been  purchased,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  said  that,  of  all  the  men  he  knew,  he 
should  prefer  Captain  Morgan  to  be  her  com- 
mander. And  the  feeling  was  mutual ;  for  that 
valuable  officer,  having  heard  in  the  South  Seas 
that  a  missionary  ship  was  in  contemplation,  wrote 
*  Vide  Missionary's  Farewell. 
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from  thence  to  offer  his  services,  should  circum- 
stances permit  the  engagement.  But  as  tlie  "  Cam- 
den" was  then  purchased  when  this  communication 
was  received,  and  Captain  Morgan  did  not  expect  to 
be  at  liberty  in  less  than  two  years,  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  accept  his  offer  of  service,  and  nothing 
at  the  time  seemed  much  more  improbable  than 
that  an  arrangement  so  desired  by  all  parties  could 
have  been  effected.  Mr.  Williams  had  consequently 
applied  to  another  captain,  with  whom  an  engage- 
ment was  nearly  closed,  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  weeK  in  February,  he  went  to  visit  Sir  Culling 
Smith,  intending  to  return  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day, at  which  time  he  had  engaged  to  give  the  ap- 
plicant a  final  answer.  The  urgency  of  Sir  Culling's 
kindness,  hoMX'ver,  detained  him  at  Bcdwell  Park 
another  day ;  and  that  morning's  post  brought  a 
letter  from  his  son,  with  this  unexpected  announce- 
ment— "  Captain  Morgan  has  just  arrived,  having 
been  wrecked  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland! 
He  is  willing  to  take  the  '  Camden.' "  Mr.  Wil- 
liams e.Kclaimed,  "  This  is  the  finger  of  God ! " 
He  instantly  returned  to  London,  and  mutual  joy 
filled  their  hearts  when  he  and  Captain  Morgan 
met.  The  engagement  was  immediately  concluded, 
and  frequently  did  both  these  honoured  men  refer 
to  the  circumstances  now  narrated,  as  signal  evi- 
dence of  the  Divine  regard.  The  pious  captain 
subsequently  assured  the  writer,  and  he  said  it  with 
marked  emotion,  that  he  deemed  his  command  of 
the  "  Camden  "  the  highest  honour  and  the  greatest 
privilege  which  God  could  have  conferred  upon 
him. 

From  this  time  until  his  departure  Mr.  Williams 
became  more  than  ever  an  object  of  interest.  De- 
monstrations of  affection  for  his  person,  and  of 
sympathy  with  his  design,  were  spontaneously  pre- 
sented by  numerous  individuals  of  the  higher 
classes.  But,  gratifying  as  were  these,  the  num- 
ber of  aiioni/moiis  "friends"  to  his  noble  enterprise, 
Avhose  kind  letters,  with  their  enclosures,  or  ac- 
companying presents,  supplied  practical  proof  that 
they  were  what  they  had  designated  themselves, 
proved  still  more  gratifying.  Yet  of  all  who  con- 
tributed to  the  missionary  ship,  or  who  discovereil 
their  interest  in  the  man  whom  it  was  destined  to 
convey,  no  class  ministered  more  to  his  enjoyment 
at  this  period  than  the  poor.  Amongst  other  in- 
stances of  this,  the  writer  remembei's  well  the 
lively  interest  with  which  Mr.  Williams  related  to 
him  the  following  simple  incident.  Not  long  before 
his  departure,  lie  had  been  attending  a  public  meet- 
ing a  few  miles  from  town,  and  being  oldiged  to 
return  that  night,  a  fly  had  been  ordered  to  take 
him  home.  As  the  journey  was  rather  long  for  so 
late  an  hour,  he  intended  to  have  given  the  owner 
of  the  vehicle  some  extra  remuneration.  But  to 
his  great  surprise,  when  he  alighted  at  his  door 
and  inquired  the  fare,  the  poor  man  replied,  "  O, 
Sir,  I  shall  take  nothing  from  i/i'ii.  I  have  been  to 
the  meeting  to-night,  and  heard  you  sjieak,  and  I 
think  it  an  honour  to  have  liad  you  in  my  tly." 
Most  gratifying,  however,  as  this  Mas,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams would  by  no  means  consent  to  deprive  the 
driver  of  his  well-earned  reward,  and  he.  there- 
fore, pressed  him  to  receive  payuuMit.  But  it  was 
in  vain.  Whi'U  the  money  was  held  out  he  fell 
back;    and,  as   Mr.  Williams   followed   him,  still 


holding  his  purse,  to  escape  any  further  impor- 
tunity, he  sprung  upon  his  box,  and,  again  saying 
that  he  had  been  well  paid  by  what  he  heard,  he 
smacked  his  whip,  and  drove  off,  leaving  Mr.  Wil- 
liams standing  near  his  house,  smiling,  but  almost 
disposed  to  weep,  at  this  delightful  evidence  that 
"  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly." 

It  would  be  invidious  and  unjust  to  make  selec- 
tions from  the  numerous  liberal  contributors  to 
the  expedition  ;  and  to  insert  them  all  is  impos- 
sible. But  no  act  of  kindness,  and  no  sum  sub- 
scribed, impressed  Mr.  Williams  more  deeply,  or 
awakened  livelier  gratitude,  than  the  generous 
conduct  of  J.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  the  ship-builder,  by 
whom  the  "Camden"was  repaired;  and  who,  instead 
of  charging  about  4()oZ.,  the  amount  justly  due  to 
him,  sent  a  letter  to  say  that  he  felt  much  pleasure 
in  giving  it  all  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 

13ut  Mr.  Williams's  appeal  was  not  confined  to 
the  ship  merely,  nor  directed  only  to  those  who 
felt  a  religious  interest  in  the  South  Sea  mission. 
Knowing  as  he  did  that  the  labours  of  himself  and 
his  brethren  had  proved  most  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  and  believing  that,  if 
the  facts  which  proved  this  were  but  fairly  laid 
before  them,  many  British  merchants  aiul  ship- 
owners would  become  friends  of  evangelization, 
he  forwarded  to  several  influential  firms  in  the  me- 
tropolis a  copy  of  the  "  Enterprises,"  and  an  appli- 
cation for  their  aid.  But  while  he  considered  that 
Christian  missions  had  a  claim  upon  all  who  were 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  he  was  convinced  that 
he  could  appeal,  with  irresistible  force,  to  the  South 
Sea  merchants,  whose  shijis  and  property,  formerly 
so  exposed,  had  been  rendered  secure  by  mission- 
ary labours.  To  this  class,  therefove,  he  addressed 
liimself;  and,  aided  by  one  of  their  own  body, 
several  handsome  donations  rewarded  the  effort. 
Had  his  stay  in  England  been  protracted,  he  would 
have  pursued  this  course  much  farther  ;  and  judg- 
ing from  his  early  essays,  it  was  his  firm  belief 
that  numerous  bodies  of  efficient  friends  might 
thus  be  won  over  to  the  sacred  cause,  while  new 
shafts  might  be  sunk  into  veins  and  beds  of  pre- 
cious ore  not  hitherto  reached,  hut  from  whence 
immense  treasures  might  be  raised,  and  aniple 
resources  made  available  for  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

But  of  all  the  efforts  to  advance  his  object,  which 
Mr.  Williams  made  beyond  the  ordinary  and  beaten 
track  of  missionary  advocacy,  the  boldest  was  his 
petition  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  which,  had 
the  opportunity  been  afforded,  he  wo\ild  have  fol- 
lowed uj)  by  similar  applications  to  the  leading 
nmnicipal  bodies  of  Great  Britain.  But  while  all 
were  constrained  to  admire  the  man,  who  in  such 
a  cause  nobly  adventured  upon  so  untried  a  course, 
the  propriety  of  this  step,  like  that  of  his  ai)peal  to 
the  government  for  a  ship,  was  not  so  universally 
acknowledged  as  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  the 
excellence  of  his  aim.  It  was  considered  by  not  a 
few,  that  this  application  rested  upon  unsound 
principles,  and  that  it  required  the  misa]>])roi>ria- 
tion  of  corporate  property.  But  this  Mr.  Williams 
did  not  perceive.  While  as  strongly  as  any  he 
disapjiroved  of  the  abstraction  of  public  funds 
from  tlie  secular  objects  and  social  interests  which 
they  were  designed  to  promote,  he  contended  that 
these  very  purposes  liad  been  secured  by  missions, 
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anil  would  1)0  lulvanceil  still  fartlior  l>y  tho  ex- 
pi'ditiuii  upon  \\  liii'li  ho  was  onibarkinij ;  and 
luoi'oovor,  ho  luaintainod  that  tho  ooniinoroial 
bonotits  thus  conforrod  upon  a  tradinji  oinnnuniity, 
woro  sutficiontly  distinct  from  the  sjiiritual  results 
connoctod  with  thoni,  to  porniit  the  trustees  of 
public  money  to  assist  an  enterprise  such  as  he 
contomplatod.  not  only  without  diverting  a  fraction 
tVoni  its  proper  design,  hut  so  as  to  secure  that 
design  more  otliH'tivoly  and  extensively  than  could 
Ih-  done  by  any  ditferont  appropriation.  How  far 
he  judged  correctly  iu  this  ca.se  will  perhaps  con- 
timio  to  be,  as  it  was  at  the  time,  a  point  of  doubt- 
ful disputation.  If  he  erred,  he  did  so  under  the 
strong  conviction  that  his  course  did  not  compro- 
mise his  own  consistency,  or  deviate  from  the 
strict  line  of  social  etjuity  and  Christian  law.  Had 
he  deemed  it  otherwise,  he  would  have  instantly 
foregone  all  possible  advantages,  which  could  only 
be  purchased  at  so  costly  a  sacrifice. 

'J  his  application  was  made  on  the  15th  of  March, 
18.38,  in  the  usual  form  of  a  petition  to  the  alder- 
men and  common  council ;  and  Mr.  Williams  ap- 
peared at  the  Guildliall  in  its  support.  The  scene 
was  one  of  singular  interest.  It  was  a  new  con- 
junction in  the  moral  world.  Bodies,  which  had 
until  that  day  moved  in  orbits  so  widely  apart 
as  missionaries  and  municipals,  were  thus  brought 
together ;  and  for  the  first  time  an  attempt  was 
made  to  demonstrate  that  at  different  points  they 
crossed  each  other's  track,  and  throughout  their 
whole  course  exerted  a  mutual  and  mighty  influ- 
ence. And  whether  sympathizing  with  his  design 
or  not,  no  one  could  have  seen  the  missionary  on 
that  memorable  day,  standing  up  before  the  as- 
sembled representatives  of  the  most  enlightened, 
opulent,  and  powerful  citj'  beneath  the  sun,  and 
heard  him  demonstrate  the  position  that  merchan- 
dize and  missions,  commerce  and  Christianity,  sus- 
tained to  each  otiier  the  closest  and  most  beneficial 
relationship,  without  being  afl'ected  and  impressed. 

The  writer  accompanied  Mr.  Williams  on  that 
occasion  ;  and,  although  free  to  confess  that  he  did 
not  concur  in  this  important  movement  of  his 
friend,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  scene.  The  hall  was  well  filled 
with  aldermen  and  common-councilmen,  and  the 
truth  of  a  remark  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  that 
"  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  e.^cited  in  the  court 
by  a  petition  from  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  and  by 
the  presence  of  that  gentleman,"  was  evident  from 
the  numerous  spectators  who  had  been  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  the  novelty  of  the  occasion.  Prior, 
however,  to  the  reading  of  Mr.  Williams's  petition, 
another  was  presented  from  certain  inhabitants  of 
some  unimportant  street,  bitterly  complaining  of 
grievances,  and  earnestly  imploring  their  redress  ; 
and  it  was  supported  by  a  speaker  who,  if  voice 
and  magnilofjuence  could  have  moved  the  mu- 
nicipals, would  have  carried  his  point  by  storm. 
But  whether  the  assembled  representatives  were 
indifferent  to  the  state  of  the  narrow  thoroughfare, 
or  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  noisy  eloquence 
of  the  modern  Tertullus  who  pleaded  before  them, 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  certainly,  during  his 
liarangue,  the  court  presented  an  appearance  not 
the  most  orderly  or  dignified  for  a  deliberative 
assembly.     But  nothing  could   have    been    more 


striking  than  the  change  which  came  over  thorn  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Williams  commenced  his  address. 
The  storm  was  instantly  hushed.  (\)nfusion  gave 
place  to  perfect  stillness  and  general  attention. 
A  few  sentences  only  had  fallen  from  his  lips, 
when  all  present  seemed  impressed  by  the  simple 
dignity  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  important  facts 
which  lie  was  advancing.  'I'hronghout  his  speech, 
every  eye  appeared  to  be  turned  towards  him,  and 
nothing  interrupted  tho  general  silence,  but  the 
loud  cheers  with  which  his  narratives  and  appeals 
were  received.  No  man  in  that  hall  ever  com- 
manded a  more  respectful  hearing;  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  interest,  and  the  smile  of  approbation 
upon  the  countenances  of  his  auditors,  indicated 
tho  j)ower  with  which  he  spoke.  It  was  certainly 
a  proud  position,  and  a  marked  triumph  for  the 
humble  missionary. 

His  petition,  and  the  speech  which  supported  it, 
presented  no  features  that  will  be  new  to  the 
readers  of  his  "  Missionary  Enterprises."  It  will, 
therefore,  be  needless  to  insert  them  on  these 
pages,  and  only  requisite  to  add  that  he  commenced 
both  by  a  general  reference  to  the  effects  of  his 
previous  labours,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  ship  had 
been  purchased  to  convey  similar  blessings,  with 
those  already  conferred  upon  many  islands,  to  the 
still  unenlightened  groups  of  Polynesia  ;  and  then 
argiied  that,  as  the  civilization  of  their  inhabitants 
Avould  entail  immense  advantages  upon  them,  and 
indirectly  upon  the  country  by  whose  benevolent 
agencies  it  had  been  secured,  the  court  might  con- 
sistently testify  its  approbation  of  this  benevolent 
expedition  by  contributing  to  its  support.  This 
prayer  Mr.  W.  sustained  by  showing  in  detail  the 
advantages  thus  accruing  to  British  commerce,  to 
geographical  knowledge,  and  to  the  shipping  in- 
terests. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  appeal,  it  was  proposed, 
amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  the  court,  that  the  petition 
be  referred  (the  usual  course)  to  the  Coal,  Corn, 
and  Finance  Committee  ;  and  the  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  the  speeches  of  several  members  of  the 
common  hall,  in  terms  highly  eulogistic  of  the 
object  and  the  applicant.  It  w'as  now  evident  that 
the  impression  made  was  most  favourable ;  and 
that,  though  not  in  form,  in  reality,  Mr.  Williams's 
purpose  was  attained.  This  appeared,  not  merely 
from  the  manner  in  which  those  who  favoured  it 
were  cheered,  but  from  the  decided  disapprobation 
with  which  one  dissident  common-councilman  was 
heard  ;  and,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  submitted  tlie 
motion,  it  was  carried  by  an  immense  majority, 
and  its  adoption  followed  by  a  loud  burst  of  ap- 
plause. It  may  bo  added,  as  an  interesting  indi- 
cation of  the  interest  which  Mr.  Williams  had 
awakened,  that,  during  the  debate,  throe  donations 
from  unknown  members  of  the  corporation  were 
placed  in  his  hand.  The  subsequent  proceedings 
of  the  corporation  will  appear  from  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  >Ir.  W.  to  a  friend: — 

"  I  met  the  committee  yesterday ;  and,  after 
having  been  interrogated  about  an  hour,  I  was 
re(iuested  to  withdraw,  and,  in  about  five  minutes 
afterwards,  was  recalled  to  the  committee  room ; 
when  the  chairman  rose,  and  said  that  he  had  the 
high  gratification  to  inform  me  that  the  Committee 
had   resolved    iinanimousli/  to    recommend  to   tho 
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Court  that  five  hundrku  pounds  should  be  given 
to  the  great  expedition  upon  which  I  am  embark- 
ing !  But  the  money  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  interest  that  has  been  created,  and  the  infor- 
mation that  has  l)een  communicated.  Many,  who 
scarcely  before  had  heard  of  missions,  have  thus 
been  interested  in  a  high  degree.  So  greatly  has 
God  prospered  this  novel  undertaking !  Some  of 
my  friends  smiled  at  the  idea  of  my  going  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  to  plead  the  cause  of 
missions  ;  but  I  felt  that,  if  it  did  no  good,  it  could 
not  possibly  do  anj'  harm,  and  that,  if  no  pecuniary 
aid  were  obtained,  it  would  give  me  an  opportiniity 
of  imparting  important  information.  But  God  has 
exceeded  all  my  anticipations,  and  I  trust  that  his 
gracious  blessing  will  still  rest  upon  us." 

This  munificent  grant  raised  the  contributions 
to  nearly  4000/. ;  and  being  now  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  pecuniary  necessity,  Mr.  Williams  was 
free  to  prepare  for  his  departure.  And  all  circum- 
stances seemed  to  cheer  him  onward.  Every  object 
for  which  he  had  visited  his  native  land  had  not 
oulj-  been  fully  realized,  but  he  had  been  honoured 
and  successful  beyond  his  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations ;  and  difficulties  which,  at  one  period,  ap- 
peared, like  heavy  and  threatening  clouds,  to  be 
gathering  in  the  distance,  had  been  swept  away, 
and  left  his  path  brighter  than  before  with  the 
evidences  of  Divine  approbation.  This  was  re- 
markably the  case  in  relerence  to  his  beloved 
partner.  Her  shattered  constitution  seemed  for  a 
time  to  present  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to 
her  return  to  a  climate,  in  which  she  despaired  of 
ever  being  enabled  to  resume  the  work  wherein 
she  delighted.  Most  anxious  as  she  was  to  cherish 
the  holy  zeal,  and  aid  the  noble  efforts  of  her 
honoured  husband,  the  painful  mementos  of  her 
past  toils  and  trials,  the  distressing  ejects  of  whith 
she  daily  experienced,  naturally  induced  both  of 
them  to  (jread  a  similar  ordeal.  And  these  conse- 
quences of  the  past  were  unhappily  increased  by 
the  injurious  prescription  of  a  medical  tyro,  which 
left  Mrs.  Williams's  constitution  in  a  state  of 
greater  unfitness  for  the  voyage,  than  -when  she 
first  reached  this  country.  It  need  not  be  added, 
that  this  apparently  untoward  circumstance  often 
filled  Mr.  Williams  with  anxious  feelings,  and 
caused  him  no  little  perplexity.  But,  as  often  as 
his  thoughts  troubled  him,  he  stayed  liiniself  upon 
God,  and  rested  in  the  conviction  that,  if  He  de- 
signed him  again  to  go  forth  to  the  heathen,  liis 
way  would  be  made  plain.  And  so  it  proved. 
Just  before  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  form 
liis  final  decision,  and  most  unexpectedly  to  all 
tlieir  fiiends,  the  liealth  of  Mrs.  Williams  returned, 
and  with  it  the;  energy  of  her  mind.  At  once  the 
dread  of  revisiting  the  warmer  climate  from  which 
she  had  so  long  suffered  departed,  and  she  began 
to  anticii)ate  with  pleasure  what  had  ])reviously 
filled  her  with  dismay.  She  herself  contem])lated 
the  change  in  her  feelings  with  surprise;  and  often 
mentioned  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  Divine  favour, 
and  an  indication  of  the  course  of  duty.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams regarded  it  in  the  same  light,  and  "  assur- 
edly gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  him"  to 
go  forth  to  this  service,  "  lie  thanked  God  and 
took  courage." 

These  feelings  were   fi)stered  by  the   proofs  of 


Christian  love  and  liberality  which  he  was  now 
continually  receiving.  Letters,  poetry,  and  pre- 
sents were  poured  in  upon  him  from  many  warm 
hearts  and  generous  hands ;  and  scarcely  was  the 
"  Camden "  repaired,  when  she  was  stored  with 
presents  of  provisions  and  luxuries,  such  as  rarely 
fall  to  the  lot  of  those  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships."  The  kind  people  appeared  to  be  determined 
that,  whatever  privations  the  mission  families  might 
endure  after  reaching  the  scenes  of  their  labour, 
they  should  lack  no  good  thing  by  the  way.  And 
many  of  these  gifts  came,  not  from  the  more  af- 
fluent friends  of  the  expedition,  who,  like  Sir  Cul- 
ling Smith,  had  liberally  stocked  the  pens  and 
coops  on  the  deck  with  some  of  the  best  sheep  and 
poultry  which  his  estate  could  furnish,  but  from 
tradesmen,  and  individuals  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life,  who  were  forward  in  contributing  to  the 
same  design.  The  conduct  of  the  pilot  who  came 
to  solicit  the  privilege  of  gratuitously  conducting 
the  "  Camden  "  out  of  port  (the  regular  charge  for 
which  was  from  -lof.  to  25/.),  and  of  a  pious  man 
who  obtained  his  living  by  supplying  ships  with 
filtered  water,  and  who,  after  carrying  off  twenty 
tons  to  the  "  Camden,"  refused  all  remuneration, 
saying,  "  I  know  what  this  ship  is  going  for,  and  I 
too  will  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  cup  of  cold 
water,"  greatly  iutei'ested  and  affected  Mr.  Williams. 

To  enhance  his  happiness  at  this  time,  his  eldest 
S(m  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Caroline 
Nichols,  daughter  of  Mr.  Nichols,  of  Linton;  a 
connexion  which  was  as  gratifying  to  Mr.  Williams 
as  it  has  proved  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  his 
son,  and  beneficial  to  the  natives  of  Samoa. 

Anxious  to  give  the  numerous  contributors  to 
the  "  Camden  "  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  her, 
she  was  open  to  visitors  for  several  days  prior  to 
the  9th  of  April,  when  she  left  the  West  India 
Docks,  and  was  towed  down  the  river  to  Graves- 
end,  where  she  awaited  the  arrival  of  her  precious 
freight.  But  more  important  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  render  the  parting  scene  at  once  im- 
proving and  delightful.  On  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  April,  a  public  valedictory  service  was  held 
at  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  which,  for  interest 
and  impressiveness,  has  been  rarely  surpassed.  Long 
before  the  doors  were  opened,  many  had  anxiously 
gathered  around  them ;  and  at  an  early  hour,  a 
dense  mass  thronged  the  capacious  sanctuary ;  a 
spot  endeared  to  the  church  by  muii}  sacred  asso- 
ciations, and  especially  so  to  the  beloved  missionary, 
upon  whom  the  interest  of  that  service  was  con- 
centrated, as  the  scene  of  his  spiritual  renovation. 
At  six  o'clock,  William  Bateman,  Ksi).,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  took  the  chair:  and,  after 
Kelly's  beautiful  hynni,  "  \S'ho  are  those  that  go 
with  gladness';:'"  had  been  sung,  and  prayer  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  Rev.  .1.  Clayton, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Cauipbill,  minister  of  the  congre- 
gation, who,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his 
tioek.  presented  several  valuable  hooks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  \\'illianis,  as  the  expression  of  their  regard; 
when  Mr.  Williams  publicly  l)ade  the  Society  and 
Christian  friends  present  a  soleum  farewell.  Sing- 
ing, and  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  George  Clayton, 
closed  this  impressive  ser\'ice. 

To  the  wise  determination  of  securing  a  full  and 
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ac'cunito  report  of  this  meetiiifr,  tlu'  public  are  in- 
debted for  tlie  interesting  little  volume  entitled 
"  The  Missionary's  Farewell ;  "  and  this  work  has 
obtiiined  so  wide  a  circulation  as  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  a  more  extended  notice  here  of  a  scene 
which  it  so  graphically  describes.  All,  therefore, 
that  will  be  done  is  to  extract  from  its  pages  a  few 
sentences  from  Mr.  Williams's  last  words,  as  indi- 
cative of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  contem- 
plated the  duties  and  the  perils  of  his  advcuturous 
vojage. 

"  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  we 
shall  be  exposed.  The  people  at  some  islands  wliieh 
we  purpose  visiting  are  particularly  savage.  15ut 
we  recollect  how  we  liave  been  jjreserved ;  we  re- 
collect the  gracious  declaration  that  the  arm  of  tlie 
Lord  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  neither  is 
his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.  Thus  encou- 
raged, we  shall  go  forward;  should  God  in  his  pro- 
vidence so  arrange  it  that  we  fall  in  the  conflict, 
there  is  still  a  sweet  consolation  to  the  mind."  Hav- 
ing referred  to  a  celebrated  actor,  who  assigned  as 
his  reason  for  retiring  from  his  public  perfoi'mance 
that  he  felt  that  there  must  be  a  gap  between  the  stage 
and  death,  Mr.  Williams  added,  '•  Now  the  mission- 
ary wants  no  gap  between  his  work  and  his  death ; 
therefore,  should  God  call  us  to  suffer  in  his  cause, 
we  trust  that  we  shall  have  grace  to  bow  with  sub- 
mission to  his  will,  knowing  that  others  will  be 
raised  uj)  in  his  providence  to  carry  into  effect 
that  work  which  we  have  been  employed  to  com- 
mence. *  * 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  with  all  Christian  mo- 
desty. Whatever  infirmity  may  cleave  to  us, — and 
there  is  infirmity  cleaving  to  human  purposes  and 
undertakings  of  every  kind, — yet  I  do  sincerely 
hopi'  and  trust  that  the  eye  is  single,  that  the  motive 
is  simple,  and  that  the  only  desire  is  to  go  and 
carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  those  who  are 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

"  My  dear  friends,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  feel- 
ings of  which  my  brethren  and  myself  are  conscious 
at  the  present  moment.  We  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  endearments  of  civilized  society  ;  we  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  entwinings  of  affectionate 
relatives ;  and  we  know  that  we  are  tearing  away 
all  the  sympathies  which  bind  heart  to  heart.  We 
have  gazed  upon  it  all ;  we  have  taken  it  into  con- 
sideration. I  have  looked  at  the  violent  storms  to 
which  we  may  be  exposed,  at  the  ferocity  of  the 
savages  among  whom  we  are  going ;  and,  having 
viewed  it  all,  1  have  just  placed  the  object  in  view- 
in  the  opposite  scale,  and  fixing  the  eye  of  the  mind 
intently  upon  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of  that, 
I  trust  1  can  say-  in  the  face  of  all  ditficulties  and 
dangers — '  None  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
Count  I  mi/  life  dear  unto  mi/self,  so  that  I  ma jj  finish 
my  course  with  joi/,  and  the  ministri/  irhich  J  hare 
receired  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testifi/  the  Cfospel  if 
the  (/race  of  Ooil.'  " 

On  the  Sabbath  evening,  April  8th,  Mr.  Williams 
and  several  of  the  brethren  about  to  accompany 
him,  united  with  the  church  at  Barbican  Chapel  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  death ;  and,  on  tlie 
following  day,  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the 
Society,  they  were  once  more  commended  to  the 
care  and  blessing  of  God.  These  were  seasons  of 
solemn   interest   to   the   mind    of   Mr.  Williams. 


Deeply  did  he  feel  his  need  of  such  freciuent  and 
fervent  petitions.  An  unusual  weight  of  respon- 
sibility was  placed  upon  him  by  Gods  providence; 
and,  tremblingly  alive  to  the  importance  of  his 
j)osition,  he  valued,  at  no  ordinary  sum,  the  suppli- 
cations of  the  saints.  But,  during  these  last  days 
of  his  sojourn  in  lOngland,  Mr.  Williams  was  called 
to  [)ass  through  other  scenes  more  tender  and  trying 
than  those  now  described.  In  again  leaving  his 
native  land,  he  was  about  to  separate  from  many 
for  whose  persons  he  cherished  the  warmest  affec- 
tion, and  from  whose  society  no  motives  save  those 
which  religion  inspires  would  have  severed  liim. 
Amongst  these  were  his  sisters,  whose  sorrows  at 
the  prospect  of  renewed  separation  from  a  brother 
so  beloved,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  coiTCsponding 
emotions  in  liim.  But  by  far  the  most  painful 
trial  through  -which  he  liad  to  pass  was  to  sever 
himself  from  his  son,  whose  cries  and  tears  filled 
the  fathers  heart  with  distress,  such  as  parents 
only  can  appreciate  or  understand. 

The  11th  of  April,  18.i8,  was  selected  as  the  day 
of  their  departure;  and  both  a.s  a  public  testimony 
of  regard  to  their  lionoured  missionary,  and  for 
the  gratification  of  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  and  of  their  associates,  the  Directors 
engaged  the  "City  of  Canterbury"  steamer  to  convey 
them  to  the  "  Camden."  Tickets  were  issued  for  four 
hundred,  and  admirable  arrangements  made  for 
their  comfort.  Long  before  the  hour  of  departure, 
the  wharfs  and  eastern  parajjct  of  I.,ondon  Bridge 
were  thronged  with  spectators  attracted  to  the  spot 
by  the  interest  of  that  hour,  and  anxious  to  catch 
a  parting  glance  of  the  beloved  missionary.  But 
wliile  these  preparations  were  being  made,  Mr. 
Williams  was  passing  through  a  far  different  scene, 
and  was  compelled  to  endure  no  ordinary  degree 
of  sorrow.  Surrounded  by  friends  to  whom  he 
was  most  tenderly  attached,  it  require  no  commcm 
measure  of  self-control  to  enable  him  to  read  the 
4(ith  Psalm,  and,  while  interrupted  by  the  heavy 
sighs  and  frequent  sobs  of  those  in  whose  sorrows 
he  so  largely  shared,  to  commend  himself  and 
them  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Lord.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  his  feelings  had  free  vent  in 
tears  and  supplications,  and  he  had  released  him- 
self from  the  fond  embraces  of  his  beloved  rela- 
tives, than  his  spirit  resumed  its  wonted  cheerful- 
ness, and,  on  arriving  at  the  spot  where  so  many 
were  waiting  to  honour  him,  his  countenance  was 
again  lit  up  with  animation,  and  his  mind  re- 
covered its  wonted  tone.  Nor  could  he  well  feel 
otherwise  than  happy,  though  the  season  was  that 
of  separation,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  sorrow. 
The  morning  was  one  of  the  brightest  of  early 
spring  ;  everything  above  and  around  was  adapted 
to  produce  delight;  and,  on  reaching  the  vessel, 
the  plaudits  of  those  on  board,  and  of  a  still  greater 
number  on  shore,  conveyed  an  assurance  of  love 
and  confidence,  well  calculated  to  neutralize  the 
pang  of  separation.  And  Mr.  Williams  well  knew 
that  many  of  those,  by  whom  he  was  now  greeted, 
were  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  whose  esteem  and 
approbation  it  was  amongst  his  highest  privileges 
to  enjoy.  Karely  before  had  an  individual  attracted 
towards  himself  such  an  amount  of  sacred  sym- 
pathy and  Christian  love. 

Many  incidents  imparted  additional  interest  to 
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the  parting  scene.  At  the  suggestion  of  some 
friends,  as  soon  as  the  steamer  began  to  move,  Mr. 
Williams  ascended  a  platform,  and  signified  to 
those  on  shore  that  he  duly  estimated  the  feelings 
■which  had  brought  them  to  that  spot.  In  an  in- 
stant, the  waving  of  hands  and  handkerchiefs, 
accompanied  with  some  audible  cheers,  but  by 
more  signs  of  sorrow  which  could  not  be  con- 
cealed, indicated  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
gathered  mviltitude  said,  "  Fare  thee  well ;"  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  many  on  board  were  dissolved 
in  tears  at  the  affecting  spectacle.  But  sadness 
was  not  the  leading  feature  of  that  separation.  Few 
seemed  disposed  to  look  gloomily  upon  a  scene  so 
bright;  and,  perhaps,  none  permitted  the  dark 
suspicion  to  depress  their  spirit,  "  that  they  should 
see  his  face  no  jnore."  Had  the  tragic  issue  of  the 
enterprise  thus  happily  commenced  been  but  dimly 
discerned — had  coming  events  cast  their  shadow 
before  them — the  gladness  of  that  day  would  have 
been  turned  into  mourning.  But  this  was  gra- 
ciously concealed.  To  the  eye  of  hope,  the  future 
was  as  bright  as  the  present ;  not  a  cloud  darkened 
the  horizon,  and  all  seemed  to  anticii)ate  the  day 
when  they  would  hear  of  fresh  triumphs  which  he 
would  be  honoured  to  win  for  the  truth  and  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

While  the  steamer  was  pursuing  her  course  down 
the  river,  and  in  accordance  M-ith  a  previous  ar- 
rangement, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  occupied  apart 
of  the  vessel  where  each  of  the  friends  on  board 
could  exchange  Mith  them  some  parting  expres- 
sions of  Christian  regard  ;  and  it  re(iuired  no  com- 
mon strength  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  waim 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  fervent  benedictions 
of  the  lips,  often  accompanied  by  tears  and  looks 
which  indicated  the  sorrow  and  esteem  of  so 
many  sincerely  attached  friends.  But  during  all 
this  time  their  parental  feelings  were  subjected 
to  a  trial  far  more  severe  than  any  other  to  which 
they  wcVe  called,  by  the  presence  of  the  son  from 
whom  they  were  to  be  severed,  and  whose  grief 
was  so  poignant  and  irrepressilde,  and  created  such 
emotions  in  those  present,  that  all  appeared  to  de- 
sire, both  for  the  sake  of  the  child  and  his  parents, 
that  the  hour  of  departure  had  passed.  And  on 
this  account  it  was  to  many  a  relief,  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  Gravesend  was  in  sight, 
and  that  the  "  Camden  "  was  descried. 

But  while  the  thoughts  and  afflictions  of  the  ma- 
jority present  were  chiefly  centred  upon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  others  on  board  shared  in  their 
sympathies  and  regard.  Their  eldest  son,  Mr. 
John  Williams,  jun.,  and  liis  devoted  partner,  were 
going  forth  on  the  same  embassy,  and  with  corre- 
S|iondiiig  objects,  although  not  in  comiexion  with 
the  Society.  The  other  iirefliren  and  sisters,  six- 
teen in  number,  were  destined  for  the  following 
posts  of  labour.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charter,  for 
Kaiatea;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  for  Taliiti ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gill,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K'oyle,  for  Harotonga  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stair,  for  Samoa  ; 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  for  the  Marquesas. 

Shortly  after  the  "City  of  Canterbury"  came 
alongside  the  "  Camden,"  and  the  missionaries  had 
separatrd  themsi-lves  from  their  friends,  all  on 
board  the  two  vessels  united  in  a  devotional   ser- 


vice, which  the  Rev.  J.  Arundel  commenced  by 
reading  a  hymn,*  composed  by  Master  E.  R.  Con- 
der,  for  the  occasion.  Those  who  were  in  the 
"  Camden  "  felt  most  fully  the  tenderness  of  the 
parting  at  this  moment.  All  there  were  oppressed 
with  sorrow  or  sympathy  ;  and  scarcely  a  head 
was  raised  or  an  eye  tearless,  while  the  sweet  and 
touching  strains  of  "  Shirland"  conveyed  "  o'er 
the  waters  soft  and  clear "  the  language  of  love 
and  devotion.  Then,  as  in  the  days  of  Ezra, 
"  many  wept  with  a  loud  voice ;  and  many  shouted 
aloud  for  joy."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn, 
the  Rev.  T.  Jackson,  of  Stockwell,  the  oldest  Direc- 
tor of  the  Society  present,  offered  an  appropriate 
prayer  to  "  the  God  of  the  sea  and  of  the  dry 
land ;"  after  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher  gave  out 
the  psalm,  "  From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies," 
&c.,  with  which  the  service  was  closed.  The 
"  Camden  "  then  unfurled  her  sails  ;  and  the  wind 
being  fair,  she  commenced  her  distant  and  im- 
portant voyage.  The  "  City  of  Canterbury"  accom- 
panied her  for  a  few  miles  ;  and  the  expressions  of 
affection  were,  during  this  time,  repeatedly  ex- 
changed by  those  on  board  each  vessel,  nor  did 
they  cease  after  they  had  parted,  until  persons 
could  be  no  longer  distinguished,  and  the  farewell 
signals  no  longer  discerned. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM  MR.  WILLIAMS'S  SECOND  DEPARTURE  FROM 
ENGLAND  CNTIL  HIS  DEATH. 

Desi!;n  of  the  voyage  now  commenced — With  what  feoliiijis 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Williams — Cheerful  sail  down  tlie 
Channel — Detention  at  Dartmouth — Farewell  to  England 
—Occupations  during  the  voyage — Christian  fellowship — 
A  funeral  at  sea — Crossing  the  line — .Arrival  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — Mr.  Williams's  services  and  success  at  Cape 
Town — Gratifying  reception  at  Sydney — Interest  awakened 

—  Kindness  and  liberality  of  the  friends  of  Missions — In- 
teresting intercourse,  and  important  information — Public 
embarkation  for  the  Islands — Unexpected  meeting — Ar- 
rival at  Tutuila — Early  visitors — Estimate  of  Christianity 
by  the  converted  Samoans — Fulfilment  of  native  prophecy 
— Intercourse  with  Amoamo — Scene  at  Leone — Delightful 
voyage  along  the  coast  of  Upolu — Incidents  at  .\pi!i — Mr. 
Williams's  engagements — His  estimate  of  the  Samoan 
mission — Illustrations — Labours  of  the  Missionaries — Tri- 
bute to  Captain  Morgan — Death  of  Rev.  J.  Harnden — Mr. 
Williams  resolves  to  remain  at  Upoln — Remarkable  selec- 
tion of  a  place  of  residence — Reasons  of  his  choice — Gra- 
titude and  joy  of  the  natives — Removal  of  prop<>rty — 
Erection  of  dwelling-house — Surprise  and  jealousy  of  the 
heathen — Calamities  averted  by  the  influence  of  his  name 
— Employment — Magic  lantern — Visit  to  Rarotonija — Re- 
ception— Makea — Distribution  of  the  New  Testament — 
The  chiers  house  — Preparations  for  commencing  a  college 
— Unexpected  detention — Mr.  Williams  at  Tahiti — Con- 
duct of  the  French — Visits  to  Eimeo,  Iluahine,  R.'jiafea, 
Horabora,  Mauke,  and  .\tiu — Large  accession  to  the  Church 

—  Merciful  deliverance— Return  to  Rarotonga — .\nimating 
scenes — Departure  for  .Samoa  with  native  teachers — Their 
preparation  for  the  work — Visit  to  .\itutaki — Encouraging 
incidents  at  Manua — Missionary  meeting  at  Manont>^Mr. 
Williams's  numerous  visitors — Regulations —  Results — Fears 
of  the  heathen  —  Singular  conversion  —  Formation  of  a 
Christian   church— Mr.    Williams's    st.ated   engagements — 


•  Vide  Missionary's  Farewell,  p.  111*. 
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Ketiirn  of  the  "  Camden  " — Arrival  of  American  expedition 
— Preparations  for  Western  voyage — I«ist  Sablwth  at 
Samoa— State  of  Mr.  Williams's  mind— AlVectin';  visit — 
The  "  Camden  "  sails —Arrival  at  Kotnmali — Intercourse 
with  the  natives — Description  of  the  island — Settlement  of 
teachers — Mr.  Williams's  feelings  on  the  voyase  to  the 
New  Hel.rides  —  Favourable  reception  at  Fatuna  —  I^ast 
entrv  in  his  journal — .\ttempt  to  account  for  its  remarkable 
phraseology — .Vrrival  at  Tanna  —  Auspicious  commence- 
ment of  a  mission  on  that  island  —Mr.  Williams's  hopes 
and  fears— Landing  at  Erromanga— Death— Ketlections — 
The  '*  Camileu  "  reaches  Sydney — Recovery  of  the  remains 
of  Messrs.  Williams  and  I liirris— Effect  of  the  tidings  at 
Samoa — Native  sorrow  and  sympathy —  Funeral — Distress 
of  the  Itarotongans — Monuments — .Vrrival  of  the  intelli- 
gence in  England — Manifestations  of  reganl  and  sorrow — 
Brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Williams's  character — Recollections 
and  impressions  of  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis— Conclusion. 

Eighteen  years  had  passed  since  Mr.  Williams 
formed  the  first  conception  of  that  important  em- 
bassy upon  ■which  he  had  now  embarked.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  notices  of  his  reluctant  resi- 
dence at  Sydney  in  182-2,  he  will  find  there  its  out- 
line sketched  by  his  own  pen.  And  every  page  of 
his  subsequent  history  shows  that  this  was  not  a 
mere  brilliant  illusion,  originating  in  youthful 
ardour  and  unreflecting  zeal,  which  delaj-  and 
disappointment  would  moderate,  if  not  destroy  ;  but 
a  project  wisely  formed,  and  well  founded  upon 
principles  and  calculations  which  experience  had 
fully  confirmed.  Already  in  the  successes  of  for- 
mer years,  his  "  patient  continuance  in  well  doing" 
had  brouglit  to  him  a  large  reward  ;  and  no  man 
had  ever  more  reason  than  he  to  '•  rejoice  in  his 
own  works ;"  but  his  previous  conquests  were  in 
his  esteem  merely  the  outworks  of  that  mighty 
citadel  of  the  enemy  which  he  burned  with  ardour 
to  overthrow.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  expected  by 
the  voyage  now  commenced  to  accomplish  all  that 
was  in  his  heart.  He  went  primarily  to  survey  the 
field  and  prepare  the  way  for  future  labourers,  and 
to  clear  a  path,  not  for  the  missionaries  of  a  single 
society,  but  of  every  institution  willing  to  take  its 
part  in  the  evangelization  of  Polynesia ;  and  had 
his  life  been  spared  and  his  designs  accomplished, 
every  Christian  body  in  Britain  would  have  been 
invited  to  enter  the  field  and  gather  the  fruits  of 
his  noble  enterprise. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  in  undertaking  a 
voyage  so  onerous  and  hazardous,  Mr.  Williams 
was  a  stranger  to  anxious  thought  and  painful  fore- 
bodings. Although  sustained  by  faith  in  God,  by 
the  results  of  former  and  similar  labours,  by  the 
full  conviction  that  he  sincerely  desired  and  de- 
signed to  do  the  will  and  spread  the  glory  of  his 
Divine  Master,  and  by  the  assurance  that  the  effec- 
tual fervent  prayers  of  the  righteous  would  follow 
him  through  his  adventurous  course,  he  was  never- 
theless weighed  down,  at  times,  by  an  oppressive 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his  position.  These 
feelings,  however,  were  but  passing  clouds,  which 
shaded  a  path  usually  bright,  and  neither  his  piety 
nor  his  natural  temperament  permitted  him  long 
to  walk  in  darkness.  This  was  very  apparent  soon 
after  the  painful  hour  of  separation  had  passed, 
and  the  "  Camden,"  with  her  canvas  filled,  was  pur- 
suing her  course.  From  that  time  his  spirit  rose 
with  elastic  energy,   and   retained   its  buoyancy 


during  the  progress  down  the  Channel.     This  will 
appear  fnnu  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  Five  o'clock,  Ai)ril  \2.  I  hasten  to  inform  you 
that  we  are  now  leaving  Deal.  A  boat-load  of  kind 
friends  has  just  come  oil'  to  bid  us  farewell.  Last 
night  we  anchored  about  fifteen  miles  beyond  Mar- 
gate, and  after  we  had  met  together  in  the  large 
cabin  for  worship,  the  men  held  another  meeting 
for  prayer  amongst  themselves,  and  we  were  all 
delighted  with  tlie  pious  fervour  which  breathed  in 
their  supplications,  and  were  surprised  at  the  ap- 
propriateness and  fluency  with  which  one  of  them 
expressed  himself."  "  We  are  gliding  down  the 
Chamiel  most  delightfully  with  a  fine  breeze  and  a 
smooth  sea.  The  bleating  of  the  sheep,  the  quack- 
ing of  the  ducks,  the  crowing  of  the  cocks,  and  the 
singing  of  John's  canaries,  make  us  think  that  we 
are  still  oa  shore,  though  I  cannot  persuade  our 
sea-sick  folks  that  such  is  the  case.  The  vessel  is 
the  most  perfect  we  could  have  obtained.  There 
is  a  prospect  of  great  happiness  on  board."  "  Off 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  April  13,  1838.  Our  vessel  is 
gliding  splendidly  past  every  ship  she  sees,  even 
those  double  her  size.  The  weather  is  beautiful, 
and  the  wind  veering  round  just  as  we  require  it. 
I  hope,  my  dear  sisters,  that  you  will  be  so  entirely 
reconciled  as  to  rejoice  in  our  departure.  You  see 
the  hand  of  God ;  you  see  the  blessing  of  God ;  you 
know  it  to  be  the  cause  of  God.  The  captain  and 
mates  are  everything  we  could  wish.  Most  of  the 
crew,  we  hope,  are  decidedly  pious." 

These  pleasing  circumstances  exerted  a  delight- 
ful influence  upon  Mr.  Williams's  mind,  and 
throughout  the  first  three  days  of  the  voyage  his 
spirits  were  unusually  high.  His  admiration  of 
the  '•  Camden  "  was  imbouuded,  and  he  entered  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  racer  into  every  trial  of  her 
qualities  with  numerous  vessels  pursuing  the  same 
course,  and  watched  her  progress  with  nndisguised 
delight  as  she  neared  some  that  were  ahead,  or 
distanced  others  that  were  astern.  Thus  prosper- 
ously did  they  pursue  their  voyage  until  Saturday 
night,  when  a  heavy  and  contrary  wind  compelled 
the  captain  to  seek  shelter  in  Dartmouth  roads.  It 
was  Sabbath  afternoon  when  they  came  to  anchor, 
and  Mr.  Williams  immediately  landed  and  preached 
for  the  Eev.  T.  Stenner,  who,  with  his  hospitable 
flock,  manifested  the  utmost  delight  at  this  unex- 
pected arrival,  and  most  cordially  opened  their 
hearts  and  their  houses  to  all  the  niissicmaries. 
"  The  friends  at  Dartmouth,"  writes  Mr.  Williams, 
"  have  loaded  us  with  kindness,"  and  those  friends 
will  not  soon  forget  the  public  meeting  on  the 
Monday,  and  the  valedictory  service  on  the  Wed- 
nesday evenings,  during  which  their  beloved  visitor 
was  detained  amongst  them.  The  wind  having 
become  fair,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  April,  the  "  Camden  "  again  weighed  anchor,  and 
at  six  o'clock  p.m.,  Mr.  Williams  looked  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  dim  shores  of  his  native  land. 

As  soon  as  the  brethren  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  a  first  essay  upon  the  unstable 
billows,  plans  were  formed  for  the  profitable  em- 
ployment of  their  time,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
every  day  at  ten  and  two  o'clock  they  should  meet 
Mr.  Williams  for  instruction  in  the  Tahitian  and 
Harotongan.  Shortly  after  this,  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
the   missionaries,   the  captain,    mates,    and   other 
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members  of  the  sliip's  company,  altogether  tweuty- 
six  persons,  formed  themselves  into  a  (Christian 
church,  and  on  the  following  Sabbath  evening 
united  in  commemorating  the  Lords  death.  This 
was  a  season  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  brethren,  and 
it  was  rendered  deeply  solemn  by  the  circumstance, 
that  death  had  that  day  removed  from  their  midst 
a  poor  Marquesan  whom  they  were  conveying  to 
his  native  shores. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  last  melancholy 
duty  of  committing  the  body  to  the  deep  was  per- 
formed, and  none  but  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
scene,  can  fully  realize  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral 
at  sea.  "  At  half-past  ten,"  writes  Mr.  Gill  to  his 
brother,  "we  all  assembled  on  deck,  and  the  service 
commenced  by  singing  the  hymn,  '  Oft  as  the  bell 
with  solemn  toll,'  &c.,  (the  ship  bell  had  been  toll- 
ing for  the  previous  quarter  of  an  hour,)  Mr.  Wil- 
liams gave  an  address,  after  which  the  remains  of 
this  poor  Marquesan  were  committed  to  the  deep, 
until  the  sea,  with  the  solid  ground,  shall  at  the 
voice  of  the  archangel  give  up  its  dead.  We  were 
all  deeply  affected." 

On  the  following  Thursday  they  crossed  the 
line;  but  instead  of  the  follies  usually  practised  by 
seamen  while  making  this  transit,  the  day  was 
dedicated  to  deTOtion.  All  the  crew  were  released 
from  labour,  and  "  at  eleven  o'clock,"  writes  Mr. 
Gill,  "  we  met  on  deck,  when  Mr.  Williams  gave 
us  a  most  excellent  address  from  Psalm  cvii.  23, 
24."  The  evening  was  set  apart  for  special  thanks- 
giving and  prayer.  From  this  time  nothing  oc- 
curred to  diversify  the  dailj-  engagements  of  the 
missionary  band  until  the  4th  of  June,  when  they 
spoke  with  an  American  whaler,  by  which  Mr. 
Williams  wrote  a  hurried  note  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Kuck,  in  which  he  says — "  We  are  now  in  lat. 
2.5  south,  .30  west  longitude,  having  had  a  most 
delightful  run  of  six  weeks,  and  we  hope  to  be  at 
the  Cape  in  two  or  three  more.  We  are  all  very 
happy."* 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  "Camden"  entered  Simon's 
Bay.  "  As  soon  as  we  had  cast  anchor,"  writes 
Mr.  Gill,  "  the  lieutenant  of  a  ship  of  war  lying 
here  came  off  to  us,  to  make  sundry  inquiries. 
When  the  captain  told  him  that  our  cargo  was 
missionaries  and  Bibles,  he  smiled,  and  evidently 
could  not  understand  it.  As  so<m  as  convenient, 
we  unitedly  bowed  ourselves  before  the  throne  of 
our  God,  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  and  mercy 
which  had  so  signally  followed  us."  Mr.  Williams 
landed  with  some  of  the  brethren,  and  as  it  Avas 
the  Sabbath,  he  readily  accepted  an  invitation  to 
proclaim,  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  for  the  first 
time  on  an  African  shore,  the  same  glorious  truths 
which  he  was  conveying  to  Polynesia.  But  his 
engagements  during  his  stay  at  the  Cape,  with 
other  particulars  of  interest,  will  l)e  best  conveyed 
in  his  own  language.  The  following  extract  is 
from  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated  July  14,  18'38: — 

"  You  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that,  after  a  most 
delightful  passage  of  ten  weeks  from  Dartmouth, 
during  the  whole  of  which  we  did  not  experience  a 
storm  and  enjoyed  every  comfort,  we  safely  reached 
this  place.  On  our  way  we  sighted  Madeira,  and 
had  a  splendid  view  of  Tenerifie.  We  sailed  close 
by  it,  and  the  scene  would  have  enchanted  you. 
The  Peak  is  the  summit  of  one  stupendous  moun- 


tain of  which  the  island  consists,  and  is  occasionally 
enveloped  in  clouds.  It  was  so  when  we  glided  by 
it;  but  as  the  wind  was  strong  and  the  weather 
clear,  we  saw  it  to  gi'eat  advantage.  It  was  first 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  clouds,  above  which  it 
towered  a  considerable  height,  and  this  beautiful 
appearance  was  presented  several  times,  as  one 
mass  of  clouds  were  dispersed  and  another  suc- 
ceeded them.  I  have  been  busily  employed  on  the 
voyage,  in  teaching  my  brethren  the  language,  in 
Mriting,  in  Tahitian,  the  history  of  some  of  the 
martyrs,  &c."  To  another  friend  and  his  sisters, 
he  adds  other  particulars  of  the  voyage  and  its 
termination : — "  Most  of  the  sailors  being  pious, 
we  did  not  hear  an  oath  from  one  of  them  through- 
out the  passage,  and  instead  of  songs,  they  amuse 
themseh'es  with  singing  hymns.  Our  captain  is 
an  eminently  pious  man,  and  does  all  in  his  power 
to  make  his  passengers  happy.  Dear  Mary  never 
suffered  so  little  on  any  voyage  as  on  this,  and 
Willy  has  been  as  happy  as  possible.  Ilis  mother 
gives  him  a  good  mark  for  his  lessons,  and  with 
the  money  thus  obtained  he  bought  an  omnibus 
with  '  Baker,  Whitechapel,  Mile  End,'  upon  it.  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  being  almost  the  first 
article  we  set  our  eyes  upon  in  Cape  Town,  it 
brought  Bedford  Square  and  Denmark  Street  so 
vividly  to  our  minds,  that  the  tear  of  affection  was 
standing  in  the  eye  before  we  were  sensible  of  it. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  we  think  of  you  all,  and 
speak  of  you  all  with  unabated  love.  *  *  After 
reaching  Simon's  Bay,  I  had  to  travel  about  twenty- 
two  miles  to  Cape  Town.  For  fourteen  miles  this 
road  is  pretty  good,  but  the  other  part  is  across 
bays  and  sands  from  which  horses  and  vehicles 
have  sometimes  to  be  dug  out.  At  one  place  you 
reach  an  extensive  sandy  plain  covered  with  heath, 
where  there  stands  a  small  public-house  with  the 
sign  of  '  The  Gentle  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,' 
and  the  odd  fellow  who  keeps  it  has  had  placed  on 
the  sign-board  two  verses  as  odd  as  himself,  which 
begin  thus : — 

"  '  Ariiltnm  in  parvo.     Pro  Iwno  piiMioo  ; 

lCntcrt:iiiiment  for  man  and  Ix-iust  all  of  a  row.'  " 

"  At  Cape  Town,"  Mr.  Williams  writes  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Ellis,  "  I  was  most  kindly  welcomed  by 
that  long  tried  and  invaluable  servant  of  the  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Philip,  and  his  devoted  wife.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  I  gave  an  address  at  the 
missionary  prayer  meeting,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  and  George 
Walker,  two  excellent  gentlemen  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  have  been  upon  a  religious  visit  to 
New  South  Wales,  &c.,  and  have  been,  we  think, 
the  instrument  of  very  much  good.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  I  hired  waggons  drawn  by  eight  horses 
each  to  bring  the  party  from  Simon's  Town.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  we  held  a  Temperance  Meet- 
ing, which  was  numerously  attended,  and  at  which 
C(nisiderable  interest  was  excited  in  reference  to 
our  missions.  On  Sabbath  evening  I  preached  to 
a  very  crowded  audience;  Dr.  Philip  having  ad- 
dressed to  us  a  most  excellent  discoui"se  in  the 
morning.  During  the  week,  I  visited  many  of  the 
infant  schools,  and  was  exceedingly  delighted  ;  but 
sorely  grieved  that  no  one  of  our  number  knew  a 
system  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  present  circum- 
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stances  of  the  South  Sea  missions.  I  wus  tlioivfore 
most  anxious  to  ohtain  a  teacher,  but  Dr.  Pliilip 
tliought  there  was  little  jirospect  of  success,  and  we 
were  about  to  relinciuisli  the  hope,  when,  on 
Monday  morning,  cue  of  the  most  etticient  masters 
in  Cape  Town  came  and  otlered  liis  services.  I 
consulted  witli  Dr.  Philip  and  my  brethren,  who 
considered  that  I  should  engage  him,  and  I  have 
done  so  tor  five  years.  His  name  is  Mr.  Ebenezer 
lUu'hanan."  "  I'lie  Cape  Town  friends,"  Mr.  W. 
adds  to  the  author,  "  have  expressed  so  lively  an 
interest  in  the  introduction  of  this  iuvaluable 
system  into  the  islands,  that  they  have  contribnted 
lOi'/.  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  cover 
tlie  exiienses  of  conveying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  to  their 
destination.  Two  merchants  went  round  and  col- 
lected Wl.  At  a  meeting  of  Svmday-school  teachers, 
wliich  was  numerously  attended,  I  mentioned  the 
circumstance,  and  Wl.  more  was  contributed  ;  and 
I  have  Jiad  colonels,  captains,  invalids  from  India, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  call  upon  me  to 
tender  their  donations.  There  is  a  beautifnl  place 
abont  half-way  between  Simon's  Bay  and  Cape 
Town,  called  Wynberg,  where  many  pious  gentry 
reside,  who  wished  me  to  come  there  and  hold  a 
meeting.     This  I  did  and  they  gave  me  3()/." 

This  cheering  reception,  aud  the  pleasm-e  which 
Mr.  Williams  ilerived  from  the  society  of  Dr. 
Philip  and  other  excellent  friends,  would  have  de- 
tained him  longer  at  the  Cape,  had  not  duty  con- 
strained him  to  depart,  which  he  did  on  the  1 9th 
of  July.  As  the  wind  was  tair,  the  "  Camden  " 
soon  cleared  Simon's  Bay,  and  in  a  few  hours  was 
rapidly  pursuing  her  course  to  Sydney. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  after  suffering  se- 
verely from  a  gale  off  St.  Paul's,  they  entered 
Sydney  harbour,  -and  were  received  in  a  manner 
the  most  gratifying. 

"  On  reaching  Sydney,"  Mr.  Williams  writes  to 
the  Directors,  "  our  old  friends  Messrs.  Bourne  aud 
Crook,  with  many  others,  gave  us  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  received  us  into  their  houses."  Here, 
however,,  he  was  detained  much  longer  than  he 
desired.  But  the  time  was  not  lost.  "  I  have 
been  endeavouring,"  he  writes,  October  7th,  "  to 
excite  interest  in  the  missionary  cause,  and  our 
first  meeting  was  held  last  evening.  The  late 
Colonial  Secretary,  Alexander  M'Leay,  Esq.,  took 
the  chair,  and  the  place  was  crowded  to  excess  by 
a  most  respectable  audience.  No  collection  had 
been  intended,  as  the  meeting  was  only  preparatory 
to  the  formation  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  One  friend,  however,  rose 
and  said,  that  he  would  give  ."?0Z.  per  annum  for 
five  years  I  another  gave  a  donation  of  5()l.;  two 
others  of  10/.,  and  four  of  5/.;  and  this,  I  trust,  is 
only  a  commencement  of  the  work.  We  are  to 
hold  another  meeting  next  Wednesday  evening, 
when  the  auxiliary  is  to  be  formed ;  but  as  neither 
the  Independent  nor  Baptist  chapel  is  large  enough, 
Dr.  Lang  has  kindly  lent  us  the  Scotch  kirk." 
The  adjourned  meeting  served  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression previously  made  by  Mr.  Williams's  ad- 
dresses. "The  place,"  remarks  Mr.  Gill,  "was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  all  appeared  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  engagement.  His  Excellency, 
the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  was  present, 
and  to  him  Mr.  Williams  presented  a  fine  copy  of 


the  Parotongau  Testament."  Referring  to  these 
jileasing  occurrences,  Mr.  Williams  thus  writes  to 
•Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith  :  "  The  eH'orts  I  have 
made  to  excite  an  interest  here  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  among  the  heathen,  have  been  greatly 
blessed ;  so  much  so,  that  an  efficient  Australian 
auxiliary  has  been  formed,  and  upwards  of  500/. 
donations  and  subscriptions  have  been  already  re- 
ceived. His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  G. 
Gi])ps,  attended  our  meeting,  and  set  down  his 
name  for  2U/.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  dining 
twice  or  thrice  with  his  Excellency,  and  he  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  the  great  work  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged. One  gentleman  set  down  his  name  for  30/. 
per  annum  for  five  years.  Thus  is  God  smiling 
upon  my  labours."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Snow,  he 
atlds,  ''The  books  (Missionary  Enterprises)  we 
brought  out  are  all  gone ;  and  if  we  had  a  hundred 
more  we  could  have  sold  them." 

Such  success  was  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
Mr.  Williams,  but  his  happiness,  during  this  de- 
lightful sojourn,  was  much  increased  by  the  in- 
telligence brought  at  the  same  time  fi'om  the  South 
Seas.  Under  date,  October  .5th,  he  writes,  "  A 
vessel  arrived  from  the  islands  yesterday,  and  I 
have  this  afternoon  seen  the  captain,  who  gives  a 
most  delightful  account  of  the  state  of  the  islands, 
especially  Rarotonga  and  the  Navigators.  He 
states  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  take  muskets  and 
powder  to  that  group ;  that  nothing  is  demanded 
by  the  people  but  hooks,  missionaries,  pens,  ink, 
slates,  and  paper ;  and  that  the  work  is  going  on 
with  unprecedented  success.  The  missionaries  are 
much  beloved  by  the  people."  And  this  testimony 
was  confirmed  by  Captain  Bethune,  of  H.M.S. 
"  Conway,"  who  had  recently  returned  from  the 
islands ;  and  at  the  second  public  meeting,  aud  in 
the  presence  of  the  governor,  "he  gave,"  writes 
Mr.  Williams,  "a  most  delightful  account  of  what 
he  saw."  "  Here  also,"  he  adds,  in  a  letter  to  the 
author,  "  I  met  the  expedition,  which  is  going  to 
Port  Essington,  in  New  Holland,  to  form  a  new- 
settlement.  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  had  the  command 
of  it,  but  it  is  ultimately  to  be  under  the  command 
of  Captain  INI'Arthur,  who  is  a  most  exemplary 
Christian.  From  all  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
this  expedition,  I  received  attentions  and  valuable 
information  ;  but  especially  from  Captain  M'Arlhur, 
who  was  exceedingly  urgent  that  I  would  visit 
Port  Essington,  and  form  a  mission  in  the  vicinity. 
For  my  encouragement,  he  not  only  promised 
every  assistance,  but  gave  the  following  piece  of 
singular,  encouraging,  and  valuable  information : 
that  in  the  Arafura  sea,  which  is  just  through 
Torres  Straits,  there  is  an  island  called  Kissa, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  all  Christians,  and  where 
they  have  large  places  of  worship,  with  native 
schoolmasters  and  ministers  ;  that  they  have  had 
no  intercourse  with  Europeans  for  fifty  years,  until 
lately ;  that  they  are  exceedingly  anxious  for 
missionaries ;  and  that,  as  they  are  constantly 
ti-ading  with  New  Guinea,  this  may  afford  an 
auspicious  opening  to  that  island.  Mr.  Earle, 
a  gentleman  of  the  expedition,  gave  me  a  most 
interesting  manuscript,  containing  a  full  account  of 
the  island.  It  appears  that  about  seventy  years 
ago,  a  Dutch  missionary  laboured  amoDgst  the 
people  with  great  diligence,  and  that  the  existing 
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state  of  things  is  the  fruit  of  his  toil.     I  long  to  be 
able  to  commence  my  great  voyage." 

But  there  were  otlitr  circumstances  of  a  widely 
different  character,  which  contributed  to  animate 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  noble  enterprise, 
especially  the  condition  of  the  Australian  abo- 
rigines, and  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  priests. 
In  a  letter  to  his  son  Samuel,  dated  October  20, 
lie  thus  refers  to  the  former  pitiable  class.  "  We 
formed  another  society  last  night,  which  is  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  ; 
for  the  stock-keepers  up  the  country  kill  the  poor 
natives  most  sadly.  I  cannot  stay  to  give  you  the 
particulars,  but  I  am  sorely  grieved  to  tell  you, 
that  the  poor  aborigines  are  as  ignorant,  wretched, 
and  degraded  as  they  were  when  the  P^uglish  first 
took  possession  of  their  country  fifty  years  ago. 
This  shows  us  that  it  is  not  mere  intercourse  with 
civilized  society  that  can  convert  and  elevate  the 
heathen,  but  the  precious  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 
"  With  regard  to  the  Catholics,"  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Snow,  "you  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that  the  priests 
are  making  a  most  desperate  effort  to  establish 
Popery  in  the  islands.  I  have  heard  that  a  French 
frigate  is  gone  to  the  Gambier  Islands  with  fifty 
priests  on  board.  What  a  call  is  this  for  exertion 
on  the  part  of  British  Christians  ;  and  how  ought 
the  friends  of  Christ  of  all  denominations  to  unite 
hand  and  heart  in  opposing  that  despicable  and 
destructive  system.  The  popish  bishop  confirmed 
about  three  hundred  Irish  convicts  last  Sabbath 
day." 

But  however  important  his  stay  in  Sydney,  Mr. 
Williams  was  most  anxious  to  embark  for  his  more 
distant  destination,  and  it  was  therefore  with  great 
joy  that,  on  the  17  th  of  October,  the  vessel  for 
which  they  had  been  waiting  entered  the  harbour. 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  proceed- 
ing onwards  to  the  islands ;  and  on  the  following 
Tuesday  evening,  (October  23,)  the  missionary 
band,  in  connexion  with  three  Wesleyan  brethren 
and  their  wives,  who  were  about  to  sail  in  another 
vessel  for  the  Fijis,  were  publicly  and  specially 
commended  to  the  care  of  the  Most  High.  "  This," 
writes  Mr.  Gill,  "  was  a  truly  interesting  service. 
The  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  kindness 
of  the  friends  here  is  past  all  description.  The 
separation  is  quite  a  second  leaving  England,  and 
to  complete  it  they  are  going  to  engage  a  steamer 
to  convey  us  to  the  Head,  seven  miles  down  the 
stream,  when  we  embark.  This  is  kindness 
indeed." 

This  proposal  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  (October  2.5,)  and  the  scene  then  wit- 
nessed was  a  striking  evidence  of  the  intense  in- 
terest which  had  been  awakened.  The  following 
extract  from  the  interesting  journal  of  Mr.  Gill 
contains  some  particulars  of  the  embarkation. 

"  This  morning,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  crowds 
were  collected  at  the  government  jetty,  where  the 
Australian  steamer  was  to  take  up  her  passengers. 
At  ten  'o'clock,  slie  came  alongside,  and  was  soon 
completely  filled.  We  were  detained  about  an 
hour,  during  which  we  engaged  a  native  of  Raro- 
tonga,  a  lad  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  a^e, 
to  go  on  with  us  to  the  island.  He  ajipeared  truly 
pleased ;  having  b^'en  brought  to  Sydney  by  a 
merchant  who  told  him  that  he  should  get  back  to 


his  island  in  a  day  or  two.     He  cried  with  joy  at 

the    anticipation   of  seeing  his    mcJiiu   vaiiw 

mother.  A  little  after  eleven  o'clock  we  proceeded 
down  the  stream.  As  we  left  the  shores  of  Sydney, 
Mr.  Saunders  gave  out  the  hymn,  '  Jesus,  at  thy 
command,'  &c.  At  ten  o'clock  we  came  alongside 
of  'the  Letitia.'  Another  hymn  was  then  sung, 
and  Mr.  ISI'Kenny  offered  prayer,  after  which  the 
Wesleyan  brethren  embarked  on  board  the  '  Le- 
titia,' which  lay  about  ten  minutes'  sail  from  the 
open  sea.  As  we  were  leaving  them,  we  sang 
'  Ye  messengers  of  Christ,'  &c.  A  little  before 
two  o'clock  we  came  alongside  of  the  '  Camden.' 
But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  which  we 
then  witnessed.  I  must  leave  you  to  supply  your- 
selves from  your  recollection  of  the  11th  of  April 
last.  As  the  steamer  left  us,  the  friends,  as  well 
as  their  feelings  would  permit,  sang  the  Christian's 
parting  hymn :  — 

"  '  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  in  Cliristian  love,  &c.' 

"  After  sailing  round  the  '  Camden,'  and  giving 
us  three  cheers,  they  bade  us  farewell  and  returned, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  were  again  at  sea  with 
a  favourable  wind." 

No  event  demanding  particular  notice  occurred 
until  November  16,  when  they  joined  company 
with  an  American  whaler,  and  enjoyed  much 
pleasant  intercourse  with  Captain  Biggs,  her  com- 
mander. Amongst  her  crew  they  were  surprised 
to  find  a  native  of  Savage  Island, 

"  The  captain,"  writes  Mr.  W.  to  his  son 
Samuel,  "  lowered  his  boat  and  came  alongside, 
bringing  the  savage  with  liim.  And  you  would 
have  been  much  amused,  had  you  seen  him  sit  and 
stare  at  the  missionaries'  wives.  Our  cow  -was  in 
the  long  boat,  and  we  took  him  there  to  see  her. 
Immediately  he  got  a  siglit  of  her,  he  sprang  back, 
set  up  a  shout,  and  gazed  intensely  for  five  minutes, 
every  now  and  then  uttering  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
make  him  understand,  but  at  length  I  told  him 
that  my  name  was  Williams,  when  he  immediately 
began  talking  about  Uea  and  Niumanga,*  and 
informed  me  that  Uea  was  killed  in  the  war,  and 
that  Niumanga  was  at  Manua,  having  made  his 
escape.  I  intend  to  call  at  Manua,  and  take  him 
and  some  teachers  to  Savage  Island;  so,  my  dear 
Sam,  you  must  remember  them  and  me  in  j  our 
prayers." 

"  This  youth,"  adds  Mr.  Gill,  "  was  very  de- 
sirous to  stay,  but  the  captain  would  not  part  with 
him.  Ca])tain  Biggs  told  us  that  the  native  police 
is  in  efficient  operation,  and  gave  us  the  following 
illustration.  It  is  appointed  that  two  policemen 
shall  watch  over  every  sailor  that  lauds;  and  one 
evening  fifteen  sailors  ciime  on  shore,  and  went  to 
a  house  where  they  hoped,  as  they  termed  it,  to 
enjoy  themselves ;  but  to  their  great  mortification, 
they  were  followed  by  thirty  policemen,  who  kept 
them  in  good  order." 

After  a  jileasant  voyage,  on  the  2.'?rd  of  No- 
vember, they  came  in  sight  of  Tutuila,  and  on  the 
following  moruing  the   "  Camden "  entered   and 

*  The  two  natives  taken  on  lioaril  tlio  "Messenger  of 
IVaco."     Vide  Missionary  Enterprises,  p.  •J'Jti. 
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anchoied  iu  the  sheltered  and  lovely  harbour  of 
Pangopango. 

"  Tlie  scenery,"  observes  Mr.  Gill,  "  is  beautiful 
beyond  description.  *  *  The  natives  who  came  on 
board  were  quite  overcome  with  surprise,  when  we 
told  them  that  oiu-s  was  a  missionary   ship,  and 
that  we  had  Mr.  Williams  with   us."  '"  The  very 
first   man,"   Mr.   A\'illiams    writes  to  the    author, 
"  who  stepped  on  board   the   '  Camden '   was  the 
powerful   chief  who    killed    Tamafaigna.     He   is 
still    a    heathen   and    a  wicked    man.     I    talked 
seriously  to  him ;  but  whether  any  beneficial  im- 
pression   was   produced,    time   will   tell.     A    few 
minutes  after,  four  or  five  young  men,  whose  ap- 
pearance  formed   a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the 
chief,  came  on  board,  and  lifting  their  hats  from 
their  heads,  saluted  me  very  respectfully  by  say- 
ing, in   the   native   language,  '  Good   indeed   are 
God's  arrangements.     He  has  heard  our  prayers, 
and  brotight  you  back  at  last.'     'J'hey  proved  to  be 
members  of  the  recently  formed  church,  and  during 
our  stay  we  were  delighted  with  the  piety  of  their 
conduct.     Presently  Moana,  the  chief  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, came  alongside.     You  may  recollect  him. 
He  was  in  England,  and  came  out  with  the  bre- 
thren  iu  the  '  Dunottar  Castle.'     At  length,  Mr. 
Murray  came.     He  is  very  tall,  and  thin,  and  pale  ; 
we  were  all  distressed  at  seeing  him.     But  he  in- 
formed us  that  lie  "was  in  toleraljly  good  health. 
He  and  his  brethren,  we  found,  had  endured  great 
privations,  but  he  spoke  of  them  as  a  true  missionary 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  learned  '  to  endure  hard- 
ships as  a  good  soldier.'     As  soon  as  he  came,  all 
hands  were  called  aft,  and  we  joined  on  our  quai'ter 
deck,  with  one  heart  and  one  soul,  in  presenting 
our  united  praises  to  God  for  his  gracious  and  pro- 
tecting goodness.     On  going  on  shore,  we  found 
most  of  the  people  professing  Christians.       They 
appeared  to  be  exceedingly  kind  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murray.     We  were  present  at  their  usual  Friday 
meeting,  when  several  excellent  speeches  were  de- 
livered by  the   natives,  who  congratulated  them- 
selves and  thanked  God  on  our  safe  arrival.     Most 
of  the  brethren  said  a  few  words,  which  were  in- 
terpreted by  Mr.  Murray.     On  Sabbath,  we  united 
with  the    infant  church  in   the    ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.     They  are  all  interesting  characters. 
The  place  is  romantic  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme ; 
and   a  settlement  might   be   formed  here  which 
would    not    be    surpassed    in    the   whole   Pacific 
Ocean." 

During  the  meeting  on  Friday,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Williams,  "  I  was  much  afi'ected,"  writes  Mr. 
Gill,  "  by  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  wives  of  a 
native  teacher  from  Rarotonga.  As  soon  as  Mr.  W. 
told  her  who  of  our  number  were  for  her  land,  she 
took  firm  hold  of  Mrs.  Royle's  hand  and  Fllizabeth's 
in  one  of  her  own,  and  in  the  other  held  Mr.  R.'s 
and  mine,  and  welcomed  us  with  an  expression  of 
great  affection.  On  the  following  day,  we  were  all 
summoned  to  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  a 
good  supply  of  pigs  and  fruit  to  present  to  us.  After 
we  had  received  the  presents,  with  a  speech  from 
the  principal  chief,  Mr.  W^.  told  them  that  he  would 
give  them  something  in  return,  but  immediately  he 
and  his  attendants  exclaimed  against  it,  saying, 
'  Tlie  introduction  if  tlie  light  of  the  Gospel  is  more 
than  a  compensation.' "     After  several  natives  had 


made  their  "  little  speeches,"  a  very  old  chief 
arose,  and  said  that  many  years  ago  a  chief  in  a 
neighbouring  village  delivered  this  prophecy — 
"  That  the  worship  of  the  spirits  would  cease 
throughout  Samoa, — that  a  great  white  chief  would 
come  from  beyond  the  distant  horizon,  who  would 
overthrow  their  religion,  and  that  all  this  would 
happen  very  shortly  after  his  death."  "  That  old 
man,"  he  added.  "  died  just  liefore  the  lotu  was 
brought  to  our  land,"  and  then,  turning  from  the 
assembly,  fixing  his  eyes  intently  upon  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  pointing  to  him  as  he  sat  in  their  midst, 
he  said,  in  a  most  expressive  tone,  "  See !  the  pro- 
phecy is  fulfilled,  litis  is  the  great  white  chief 
who  was  to  come  from  beyond  the  distant  horizon ; 
this  is  he  who  has  overturned  the  worship  of  the 
spirits ! "  He  then  proceeded  to  show  how  com- 
pletely the  prediction  had  been  verified,  and  con- 
cluded with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  all  to  em- 
brace the  word  of  God. 

"  On  Monday  morning,"  Mr.  Williams  proceeds, 
"  we  sailed  for  Leone,  which  is  .about  sixteen 
miles  from  Pangopango.  Here  I  recognised,  and 
pointed  out  to  my  brethren,  the  place  where  our 
boat  lay  to  on  her  oars  at  our  former  visit ;  the 
trees  under  which  the  Christians  sat,  and  Amoamo, 
the  chief  who  waded  into  the  water,  and  who,  I 
am  truly  happy  to  say,  is,  I  believe,  a  decided 
Christian." 

Shortly  after  their  arrival,  Amoamo  came  on 
board  the  "  Camdea."  and  during  his  short  stay, 
Mr.  Williams  showed  to  him  the  plate  which  i-e- 
presented  the  scene  at  his  first  visit.  On  seeing  it, 
bis  astonishment  was  excessive.  For  some  time  he 
stood  motionless  as  a  statue,  gazing  upon  the  pictui-e 
with  a  look  of  incredulity,  and  then,  lifting  up  his 
hands,  he  broke  forth  into  the  exclamation,  "  Yes ! 
it  is  so  truly.  That  is  I  myself;  there  are  my 
people,"  and  for  a  considerable  time  did  nothing 
but  express  his  admiration  of  the  picture,  and  of 
those  wonderful  papalangis  who  could  represent  on 
paper  things  which  their  eyes  had  never  beheld. 

"  Poor  Barnden,"  writes  Mr.  W.,  "  was  much 
attached  to  him,  and  his  kindness  to  the  missionary 
was  great  and  unvarying.  When  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Mr.  B.  should  remove  for  a  season,  to 
assist  in  putting  up  the  press,  &c.,  the  poor  chief's 
heart  seemed  ready  to  burst;  he  cried  for  days  like 
a  child."  "  Poor  fellow,"  writes  Mr.  Gill,  "  I  shall 
never  forget  him.  Mr.  W.  endeavoured  to  comfort 
him  by  the  assurance  that  he  should  have  another 
missionary  in  a  few  months,  but  he  refused  to  be 
comforted,  saying,  '  You  promised  me  a  missionary 
when  we  were  heathens,  and  now  we  have  had  him 
a  little  while,  and  have  cast  off  heathenism,  what 
can  we  do  without  him  ?  Shall  we  go  back  again 
to  darkness  ? '  " 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  landing-place,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  little  original  chapel,  there  stood 
a  half-finished  house  of  prayer  100  feet  long.  "  A 
class  of  feelings  scarcely  describable,"  writes  Mr. 
Williams,  "  rushed  into  my  mind  at  the  sight  of 
this  large  chapel,  capable  of  containing  1.500  people, 
and  finding  the  entire  population  under  instruc- 
tion." As  soon  as  the  missionary  party  landed, 
they  were  unexpectedly  invited  to  a  dinner  in 
native  style,  consisting  of  a  pig  baked  whole.  "  We 
sat  down  on  the  stones,"  writes  Mr.  Gill,  '■  and  each 
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took  a  leaf  as  a  substituU;  for  a  plate,  and  ate  as 
much  as  we  pleased,  but  uone  seemed  to  relish  it  so 
much  as  Mr.  Williams." 

"  Having  taken  Mr.  Bamden  on  board,"  Mr.  W. 
proceeds,  "  we  steered  for  Apia,  the  harbour  in 
Upolu,  where  Mr.  Mills  is  stationed ;  and  as  we 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  that  noble  island,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  every  few  miles,  we  recognised  large  places 
of  worship,  white  as  snow,  smiling  a  welcome  to  us 
through  the  dark  rich  foliage  in  which  they  were 
enibowereil.  We  entered  the  harbour  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  soon  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Mr.  Mills."  "  We  were  soon  surrounded  by  na- 
tives," adds  Mr.  Gill,  "  who  were  rejoiced  at  being 
told  that  ours  was  a  lotu  pete,  a  religious  ship,  and 
that  we  had  brought  Mr.  Williams." 

"  Messengers,"  Mr.  W' illiams  proceeds,  "  were 
immediately  sent  to  convene  missionaries,  chiefs, 
and  native  teachers ;  and  in  the  mean  time  1  ob- 
tained the  use  of  a  large  house,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  of  my  brethren,  set  to  work,  and 
divided  it  into  apartments,  to  accommodate  the 
missionaries  on  shore  while  the  '  Camden '  was 
unloading.  In  about  a  week,  those  who  were  sum- 
moned assembled,  and  a  great  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  the  stations  of  the  three  brethren  were  fixed. 
Mr.  Stair,  the  printer,  is  settled  at  Falelatai,  the 
settlement  of  the  interesting  young  chief  spoken  of 
in  the  narrative  (page  451),  called  Rironiaiava.  He 
is  now  a  powerful  preacher.  Mr.  Heath  calls  him 
the  Whitefield  of  Samoa."  Amongst  other  arrange- 
ments, it  Mas  agreed  that  Mr.  Macdonald  should 
remove  from  his  station  to  another,  where  his 
labours  were  most  urgently  required:  but  not  a 
native  would  render  the  slightest  assistance  in  con- 
veying his  goods  to  the  '  Camden,'  and  the  reason 
they  assigned  was  that  it  should  never  be  said  they 
helped  a  missionary  to  leave  them." 

While  the  brethren  were  being  located  at  their 
respective  stations,  Mr.  Williams  improved  the 
season  by  holding  intercourse  witli  the  natives,  and 
in  making  observations  upon  their  spiritual  con- 
dition. His  estimate,  with  some  of  the  incidents 
which  marked  this  portion  of  his  history,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  extracts. 

"  I  must  now  tell  you  something  about  the  state 
of  the  mission.  And,  in  the  first  place,  the  num- 
bers who  have  renounced  heathenism  are  very- 
great.  It  is  supposed  that  the  whole  group  con- 
tains a  population  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand,  and 
of  these  about  fifty  tliousand  are  under  instruction. 
The  desire  for  missionaries  is  intense  and  universal. 
Chiefs  from  all  cpiarters  came,  some  one  hundred, 
others  two  hundred  miles,  and  pleaded  with  us  in 
the  most  urgent  manner,  and,  if  we  had  had  twenty 
instead  of  three,  all  woidd  have  been  readily  dis- 
posed of  Your  heart  would  have  ached,  had  you 
seen  the  downcast  dejected  looks  of  tliose  who  were 
unsuccessful.  Since  my  arrival,  I  have  attended 
the  opening  of  three  or  four  places  of  worship,  each 
of  which  will  contain  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hun- 
dretl  persons,  and  there  are  eight  or  ten  of  these 
places  in  Upolu,  besides  other  smaller  ones.  The 
natives  have  got  into  a  method  of  killing  an  im- 
mense number  of  pigs  when  they  open  their  cha- 
pels. At  one  place  there  were  seven  hundred 
killed;  and  at  another,  where  the  population  did 
not    exceed    sixteen    hundred,    they    slauglitered 


thirteen  hundred  and  seventy  !  W^e  hope  shortly 
to  improve  upon  this  system,  and  to  induce  them  to 
save  their  pigs  to  buy  clothes.  The  entire  cessation 
of  their  sanguinary  wars  is  another  interesting  fea- 
ture of  their  condition.  When  Matetau,  a  chief 
mentioned  in  the  '  Missionary  Enterprises,'  be- 
came really  converted,*  he  called  together  his 
friends  and  relations;  and  having  a  large  stock  of 
muskets,  clubs,  &c.,  he  distributed  them  all,  not  re- 
serving even  one  for  himself;  and  then,  holding  up 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  he  said  to  them,  '  This  is 
the  only  weapon  with  which  I  will  ever  fight 
again.'  He  had  been  a  great  warrior.  The  multi- 
tude who  can  read  woidd  surprise  you.  The 
Tahitiaus  nuide  very  great  progi'ess,  and  were 
rapid  in  acquiring  the  art  of  reading;  but  the 
Samoans  far  surpass  them.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
ago  that  this  language  was  unwritten,  and  now  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  translated,  and  many  ele- 
mentary works  are  in  print,  thousands  of  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  they  read  them  with 
fluency  and  interest.  At  most  of  the  houses  in  the 
island,  family  prayer  is  conducted,  and  at  the  dawn 
of  day  you  are  awoke  by  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise.  A  short  time  since,  Mi's.  Mills  went  into 
the  house  of  her  servants  one  evening,  and  found 
them  sitting  in  the  dark.  Inquiring  why  they  did 
so,  they  replied  that  they  had  but  a  small  portion 
of  oil,  and  as  they  did  not  know  when  they  should 
get  any  more,  they  sat  iu  the  dark  that  they  might 
use  their  oil  at  family  prayer,  and  be  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures." 

"  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  bre- 
thren's labours,"  Mr.  W.  writes  to  the  Directoi-s, 
"  I  would  just  describe  Mr.  Heath's  station.  Be- 
sides Manono,  he  has  to  superintend  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  people,  scattered  in  villages 
along  a  line  of  coast  of  seventy  miles  in  length; 
and  the  other  brethren  have  stations  of  equal  ex- 
tent, and  having  no  horses,  they  are  compelled  to 
walk  a  great  deal,  which  is  wearing  them  out  fast. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  my  conviction  that 
a  band  of  more  devoted,  laborious,  and  talented 
missionaries  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  *  *  Of  our 
truly  beloved  and  excellent  captain  I  cannot  speak 
in  too  high  terms.  He  has  gained  the  afl'ections  of 
every  one  on  board.  As  a  man,  he  is  mild,  amiable, 
and  obliging  in  the  extreme;  as  a  captain,  he  is 
the  most  skilful  of  any  with  whom  I  ever  sailed. 
In  danger,  he  is  calm  and  collected,  prudent  but 
decisive ;  and  as  a  navigator,  although  he  lias  not 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  he  is 
so  correct,  that  we  have  not  been  out  a  mile  in  our 
reckoning  in  making  any  land  since  we  left  Eng- 
land.   As  a  Christian,  he  is  '  a  lioly  num  of  God.'  " 

The  scene  which  surrounded  ^Ir.  Williams  at 
Samoa  could  not  fail  to  awaken  iu  his  heart  pecu- 
liar emotions.  Here  he  beheld,  with  gratitude, 
wonder,  and  delight,  the  blessed  results  of  his  for- 
mer labours,  and  reaped  the  large  reward  of  those 
two  voyages  of  Christian  beneficence,  by  which  he 
laid  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  the  noble 
superstructure  now  rising  up  before  him.  l^ut 
amidst  his  exultation,  and  only  five  weeks  after 
their  arrival,  the  mission  was  deprived  of  one  of  its 
most  efficient  labourers,  the  Rev.  J.  Baruden,  who 
was  drowned  while  bathing.  The  loss  in  such  cir- 
•  He  is  now  a  deacon  of  a  Cliristi.in  clmreli. 
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cunistances  was  severely  felt  by  the  missionaries, 
all  of  whom  justly  aiul  Iiighly  esteemed  their 
devoted  brother,  but  no  oue  sutFered  more  severely 
than  Mr.  Williams.  "  We  all  loved  him  much," 
he  writes  ;  "  he  was  an  iuvaluable  missionary."  It 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Williams  to  take  a  principal 
part  at  the  funeral  of  this  excellent  man.  The 
event  deeply  impressed  him  at  the  time ;  so  deeply 
that, on  returning  to  his  own  house,  his  emotions  over- 
came him,  and  he  said  to  his  family,  with  a  solemnity 
almost  proi)hetie,  "  /,  perhaps,  shall  be  the  next." 

Mr.  Williams's  primary  intention  was  to  have 
obtained  a  residence  for  his  beloved  partner, 
amidst  their  numerous  and  attached  friends  at 
Karotonga,  and  during  his  western  voyage  to  have 
made  that  island  his  head-quarters.  But  the  state 
of  society  at  Samoa,  the  conviction  that  his  occa- 
sional sojourn  there  would  be  more  productive  than 
at  any  other  group,  the  urgency  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  tlocks,  and  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Williams 
to  dwell  amongst  a  people  so  prepared  of  the  Lord, 
induced  him  to  make  Upolu  his  future  home.  In 
addition  to  these  motives,  Mr.  Williams  writes  that 
"  the  chiefs  and  inhabitants  of  a  large  district  came 
to  my  son,  and  begged  of  him  to  dwell  with  them, 
promising  to  render  him  every  assistance  in  their 
power.  Considering  it  an  eligible  situation  for 
promoting  his  objects,  and  a  place  presenting  a 
wide  scope  for  missionary  labours,  we  determined 
upon  taking  up  our  abode  there."  In  a  letter  to 
his  son  Samuel  he  has  supplied  other  most  inte- 
resting particulars  of  this  movement : — 

"  But  I  think  I  hear  you  say,"  he  writes,  "  what 
about  my  mother  ?  Where  is  she  ?  Tell  me  some- 
thing about  her.  She  is  at  Fasetootai,  and  John 
and  Carry  are  with  her.  The  people  of  that  dis- 
trict were  conquered  during  the  late  war,  and  were 
all  driven  from  their  lands ;  but  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  they  have  been  allowed  to 
return  to  their  respective  villages.  The  people 
came  and  begged  so  hard,  and  pleaded  so  forcibly, 
that  your  dear  mother  was  moved  with  compassion 
for  them,  and  agreed  to  go  and  settle  there.  The 
young  chiefs  are  two  as  fine  men  as  any  you  ever 
saw,  and,  referring  to  the  benefits  of  Christianity, 
one  of  them  said,  '  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Gospel, 
we  should  never  again  have  set  one  foot  upon  the 
land  of  our  fathers.  But  now,  here  we  are,  and 
we  can  dry  our  beautiful  mats  in  the  sun  without 
fearing  the  hands  of  the  plunderer ;  we  can  plant 
our  food  without  being  afraid  of  having  it  forcibly 
taken  from  us ;  and  we  can  lie  down  and  sleep  in 
peace  at  night  without  dreading  the  murderous  club 
of  the  warrior.  Oh !  what  a  good  thing  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  is ! '  Tears  were  in  his  eyes 
while  lie  spoke,  and  he  could  scarcely  give  utter- 
ance to  his  words.  And  then  he  added — '  We 
onh'  want  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  that  a  mis- 
sionary would  come  and  live  amongst  us ;  and  if 
ijou  would  come,  we  should  never  cease  rejoicing.' 
All  the  women  too  came  to  your  dear  mother  and 
Carry,  and  the  chiefs  went  to  John.  Thinking  that, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  suitable  place  for  all  our 
purposes,  we  consented ;  and  the  people  were  so 
delighted  that  they  put  up  a  house  sixty  feet  long 
and  thirty  wide  for  us  in  one  day  !  The  district  is 
a  very  remarkable  one.  At  the  back  of  our  house 
is  the  large  mountain  which  was  in  flames  when  I 


first  came.  (Missionary  Enterprises,  p.  3.33.)  A  few 
paces  from  the  house  are  the  large  black  patches 
M-here  the  fires  were  kindled  in  which  the  bodies 
of  the  victims  were  burnt;  and  a  short  distance 
farther  is  the  spot  where  Tarnafaigna  was  killed ; 
so  that  the  situation  is  invested  with  much  interest. 
There  are  3000  or  4000  people  in  the  district,  whose 
instruction  will  afl'ord  to  your  dear  mother  and 
Carry  plenty  of  employment." 

Prior  to  this,  Mr.  Williams's  temporary  home 
was  at  Apia,  nor  did  he  contemplate  a  removal  to 
Fasetootai  until,  in  their  way  to  a  more  distant  part 
of  Upolu,  he  and  his  family  called  at  this  settle- 
ment. It  was  during  this  short  sojourn  of  a  few 
hours  that  their  future  residence  was  fixed.  But  it 
was  rather  fi.xed  for  them  than  by  them.  The  impor- 
tunity of  the  people,  and  the  eligibility  of  their  dis- 
trict, had,  indeed,  favourably  disposed  Mr.W.  towards 
the  locality,  and  this  much,  but  without  acceding  to 
their  wishes,  he  merely  intimated  to  the  beseech- 
ing chiefs  and  clamorous  crowd  who  followed  him. 
This,  however,  they  deemed  sufiicient,  and  acting 
upon  the  maxim  that  delays  are  dangerous,  about 
five  hundred  natives  instantly  started  for  Apia,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles ;  and,  having  reached  it, 
they  sought  out  and  seized  every  package  upon 
which  they  saw  the  letter  "  W ;"  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  refreshment  or  rest,  they  began  their 
retreat  in  Samoan  style,  which  is  in  single  file ; 
and  thus  forming  a  lengthened  train  along  the 
shore,  they  pursued  their  course,  shouting,  laugh- 
ing, and,  when  the  burden  was  not  too  heavy  to 
prevent  it,  jumping  and  dancing  with  delight. 
Songs  also  were  composed  for  the  occasion,  the 
chorus  of  which  was :  — 

"  Williamu  is  coming,  is  coming,  is  coming, 
He  is  bringing  tlie  lotu  to  Fasetootai." 

It  is  an  interesting  supplement  to  this  incident  that, 
although  the  property  thus  conveyed  was  distributed 
through  several  villages,  and  in  scores  of  houses, 
and  the  temptation  to  dishonesty  was  peculiarly 
strong,  not  a  solitary  article  was  stolen. 

The  scene  witnessed  on  the  day  of  the  erection 
of  the  mission  premises,  was  not  less  characteristic 
than  that  which  has  just  been  described.  The 
house,  which  consisted  of  several  rooms,  was  built 
according  to  a  plan  of  Mr.  Williams ;  and  every 
native  capable  of  rendering  assistance  on  this  oc- 
casion most  cheerfully  did  so  ;  all  acting  under  the 
direction  of  their  chiefs.  Some  were  in  the  moun- 
tains felling  the  trees,  and  lopping  oft'  their 
branches  ;  others  were  digging  holes  for  the  main 
pillars  of  the  house,  or  fixing  them  in  their  proper 
positions ;  and  another  band  was  appointed  to 
bring  the  trees,  some  of  which  were  of  gigantic 
size,  to  the  spot  where  they  were  required.  These 
masses  of  timber  were  carried  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  natives,  about  200  being  assigned  to  each 
tree;  and  while  the  bearers  were  staggering  under 
their  burden,  another  native,  selected  on  account 
of  his  agility,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he 
could  compose  songs  and  music  suitable  to  such  an, 
occasion,  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  encourage  and  stimulate  his 
brethren.  At  one  time  he  would  dart  before  them, 
or  wheel  round  the  log,  shouting  as  he  ran  ;  and  at 
another  he  would  leap  upon  it,  and  dance  along 
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between  their  heads  and  shoulders ;  and,  -while  in 
this  elevated  position,  commence  a  solo,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  sample  : — 

"  Tliis  log  is  for  the  house  of  our  teacher — Williamu. 
He  the  t;ood  word  has  brought  to  our  la)id. 
He  is  coming  to  live  at  Fasetootai." 

And  instantly  as  the  last  line  was  uttered,  it  was 
caught  up  and  repeated  in  chorus  several  times  by 
the  whole  band  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices. 
Nor  was  the  singing  confined  to  a  single  company. 
All  the  different  parties  had  their  fugleman,  and  at 
every  stage  of  their  work,  some  new  stanza  would 
be  composed  and  sung  in  celebration  of  their  own 
achievements,  or  of  their  missionary's  arrival. 

But  the  joy  of  these  natives  was  not  unalloyed. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Williams  had 
fixed  his  abode  in  the  conquered  district  of  Ana, 
and  amongst  its  vanquished  inhabitauts,it  awakened 
almost  universal  surprise.  How  so  great  a  man  as 
he  could  deign  to  dwell  with  this  subdued  and 
despised  people  was  a  mystery  which  few  could 
fathom.  And  some  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him, 
that  they  deemed  his  choice  no  proof  of  his  discern- 
ment, and  very  derogatory  to  his  dignity.  But  for 
all  this,  Mr.  Williams  was  prepared ;  for  he  knew 
well  the  contempt  and  contumely  with  which  the 
vanquished  were  commonly  treated  by  their  victors. 
This,  indeed,  had  been  suftered  with  moi-e  than  or- 
dinary severity  by  the  brave  but  now  beaten  people 
at  Ana ;  and  as  their  subjection  had  been  dearly 
purchased  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts, in  revenge,  their  settlement  had  been  given 
up  as  a  prey  to  all.  Hence,  if  a  party  were  passing 
either  by  land  or  by  sea,  they  would  almost  inva- 
riably levy  contributions  upon  this  oppressed  peo- 
ple, who  well  knew  that  resistance  would  only 
bring  destruction.  To  such  grievous  injustice  were 
they  continually  subjected  from  their  heathen  fel- 
low-countrymen, many  of  whom  delighted  to  add 
insult  to^njury,  tliat  even  the  children  of  the  con- 
querors would  enter  the  district,  and  command  the 
chiefs  to  climb  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  procure  them 
food,  or  perform  other  servile  offices ;  and  it  was  at 
their  peril  that  they  disobeyed  these  imperious 
urchins.  Christianity,  indeed,  had,  prior  to  Mr. 
Williams's  residence,  partially  thi'own  her  shield 
over  them,  and  greatly  improved  their  circum- 
stances ;  but  still  a  contemptuous  feeling  was  widely 
prevalent,  especiallj'  amongst  the  heathen.  But 
their  depressed  position  only  supplied  an  additional 
inducement  to  Mr  Williams  to  settle  amongst 
them;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  such  a  decision 
would  create  surprise.  Had  the  evil  consequences, 
however,  ended  here,  they  would  have  been  com- 
paratively harmless.  ]3ut,  unhappily,  some  heathen 
chiefs,  moved  with  envy,  burning  with  vengeance, 
and  resolved  to  humble  this  favoured  people,  during 
Mr.  Williams's  temporary  absence,  made  a  descent, 
with  numy  hundreds  of  their  warriors,  upon  the 
settlement.  Mercifully  for  the  people,  whose  de- 
struction otherwise  ajipeared  to  have  been  inevi- 
^table,  Mr.  John  Williams  heard  that  a  fleet  of  war 
canoes,  crowded  with  armed  men,  was  approaching 
the  shore,  and  hastening  to  the  beach,  arrived  there 
just  as  their  prows  grounded.  For  a  considerable 
time  the  infuriated  chieftain  rejected  his  pacific 
persuasives,  and  said  to  hiiu,  "  Young  gentleman. 


son  of  Williamu,  if  it  was  not  yon,  you  would  be  dead 
in  a  moment ;"  but  after  much  effort,  the  sturdy 
warrior  began  to  relent,  and  at  length  consented  to 
abandon  his  design,  "  because  the  son  of  Williamu 
had  interceded  for  the  people." 

Shortly  afterwards  another  party  landed,  and 
according  to  the  custom,  demanded  food ;  but  the 
people,  deeming  themselves  now  delivered  from 
subjection  l)y  the  residence  of  the  missionarj-,  re- 
fused to  supply  it,  and  the  requisitionists  departed 
empty.  Incensed,  however,  at  this  disappointment, 
they  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  their  return ; 
but  this  design  also  was  frustrated  by  a  similar  in- 
tervention. Mr.  John  Williams  met  them,  just  as 
they  were  about  to  lay  waste  some  of  the  villages  of 
the  settlement ;  and  on  hearing  who  he  was,  they 
said  that  they  loved  the  name  he  bore  too  much  to 
oppose  his  wishes,  and  allowed  him  to  conduct 
them  through  the  settlement,  and  back  to  their 
canoes  in  peace. 

Mr.  Williams's  stay  at  Samoa  was  much  longer 
than  he  had  proposed ;  and  although  anxious  to 
visit  Rarotonga  and  other  islands,  he  had  deferred 
his  departure  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel,  which  was  bringing  the  goods  of  the  mis- 
sionaries from  Sydney.  The  time,  however,  was 
not  lost,  but  filled  up  in  useful  visits  and  labours, 
and  public  discourses,  attendance  at  the  schools, 
instruction  in  mechanical  arts,  and  evening  meet- 
ings for  conversation,  which  were  productive  of 
7nany  good  fruits.  The  people,  gi-ateful  for  the 
condescension  of  Mr.  Williams  in  residing  amongst 
them,  were  most  ready  to  do  or  learn  whatever  he 
prescribed.  But  there  was  no  method  of  instruction 
more  popular  than  the  magic  lantern,  a  powerful 
and  perfect  instrument  presented  to  him  by  the  late 
Thomas  Walker,  Esq.;  and  as  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given  are  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Williams,  they  may  be  briefly  described.  While 
on  a  visit  to  that  excellent  man,  Mr.  Walker  said 
to  him,  "  I  want  to  make  you  a  present :  what  shall 
it  be?"  Thanking  him  for  the  kind  intention,  Mr. 
\Villiams  replied,  that  as  the  Romish  priests  were 
on  their  way  to  the  islands  with  electrifying  ma- 
chines, and  other  philosophical  apparatus,  liy  winch 
they  expected  to  impress  the  natives  with  their  pre- 
ternatural power,  he  thought  he  might  legitimately, 
if  it  were  necessary,  turn  their  weapons  against 
themselves ;  and  as  he  intended,  on  the  voyage,  to 
translate  Fox's  Martyrology,  he  should  like  to 
illustrate  it  by  the  magic  lantern.  The  idea 
pleased  Mr.  Walker,  who,  in  addition  to  numerous 
other  slides  on  Scripture,  English,  and  natural 
liistory,  ordered  a  series  to  be  Avell  executed  from 
the  best  plates  in  the  Martyrologist's  work,  repre- 
senting the  tortures  and  deaths  of  the  faithful  con- 
fessors of  Protestant  Christianity.  The  following 
reference,  in  a  letter  to  his  son.  will  show  the  use 
which  Mr.  Williams  made  of  this  valuai)le  present, 
with  the  results.  "  I  may  here  inform  yon  of  the 
prodigious  interest  the  exhibiticm  of  the  magic 
lantern  produces.  At  the  natural  history  slides 
they  are  delighted;  the  kings  of  England  afforded 
them  still  greater  pleasure;  but  the  Scripture 
pieces  are  those  which  excite  the  deepest  interest. 
Tiie  first  time  I  exhibited  it  was  at  Mr.  Murray's 
station  ;  and  then  the  birth  of  Christ,  Simeon  taking 
the  Saviour  in  his  arms,  and   the  flight  into  Egy])t, 
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indeed,  all  that  had  a  reference  to  tlie  Saviour,  ex- 
cited prodigious  interest ;  but  when  the  plate  of  the 
crucifixion  was  exhibited,  there  was  a  general  sob- 
bing, their  feelings  were  overcome,  and  they  gave 
vent  to  them  in  tears.  This  is  a  very  valual)le 
present,  and  I  shall  ever  feel  obliged  to  good  Mr. 
"Walker  for  it  " 

While  waiting  for  the  "Elizabeth"  from  Sydney, 
Mr.  AViiliams  returned  with  Mr.  Murray  toTutuila. 
'•  I  determined  also,"  he  writes,  "  to  go  to  Manua, 
as  that  people  were  at  war,  and  had  sent  to  say 
that,  if  I  would  visit  them,  they  would  make  peace 
and  embrace  the  Gospel.  But  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind  preveiited  me  from  reaching  it."  At  length, 
as  the  expected  vessel  had  not  appeared,  it  was  re- 
solved that  they  would  wait  no  U)nger,  and  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1839,  they  directed  their  course 
to  Rarotonga,  and  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  February, 
the  "  Camden  "  dropped  anchor  off  Avarua. 

•'  As  we  passed  Mr.  Pitman's  station,"  writes 
Mr.  Gill,  "  we  hoisted  our  colours  aud  fired  a 
salute.  A  few  natives  came  off  in  canoes,  and 
having  hailed  Mr.  Williams  aud  the  missionary 
ship  with  feelings  of  inexpressible  delight,  returned 
to  communicate  the  news  to  their  friends  on  shore. 
About  half  an  hour  after  we  reached  Avarua. 
Here  also  we  fired  a  salute,  and  were  soon  visited 
by  Davida,  the  son  of  the  chief,  Makea.  He  is  one 
of  the  largest  men  I  have  ever  seen  ;  but  he  says  he 
is  only  a  little  boy  compared  with  his  father.  Mr. 
Buzacott  soon  came  off,  and  it  was  indeed  affecting 
to  see  hira  and  Mr.  Williams  embrace.  They  are 
much  attached  to  each  other,  and  must  of  necessity 
meet  with  peculiar  feelings."  "  We  had  long  been 
anxiously  expecting  his  arrival,"  Mr.  Buzacott 
writes  to  the  author,  "  and  when  our  patience  was 
nearly  exhausted,  a  brig  was  seen  off  the  island 
with  strange  colours  flying,  and  the  natives  imme- 
diately said,  '  It  is  Williamu  !'  As  soon  as  she  had 
dropped  anchor,  I  hastened  off  to  welcome  our  be- 
loved brother's  return  to  a  place  to  which  he  ever 
felt  so  peculiarly  attached.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  my  feelings  on  witnessing  such  a  cargo  of 
missionaries  and  Testaments,  and  especially  on 
finding  that  some  of  them  were  to  remain  and 
a.ssist  us  in  this  group.  As  the  morning  was  im- 
favourable,  thej'  could  not  all  land  immediately, 
and  therefore  taking  our  letters  from  dear  absent 
friends,  only  Mr.  Williams,  and  Messrs.  Johnson, 
Stevens,  and  Charter,  accompanied  me  to  the  shore. 
By  this  time  the  beach  was  completely  lined  with 
natives,  their  countenances  expressive  of  the 
greatest  joy,  anxiously  waiting  to  give  Williamu  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  ere 
we  could  squeeze  our  way  through  the  crowd,  who 
appeared  very  happy  in  again  shaking  hands  with 
their  old  friend.  When  he  came  to  Makea,  they 
fondly  embrace<l  each  other,  while  Mr.  Williams 
exclaimed,  '  O  Makea,  how  kind  are  God's  dealings 
to  us  in  sparing  us  thus  far,  and  permitting  us  to 
meet  again.'  Little  did  those  two  attached  friends 
consider  that  their  race  was  so  nearly  run,  and  that 
they  were  so  soon  to  have  a  far  more  joyful  meeting 
in  their  Father's  kingdom.  Makea  died  on  the 
10th  of  October,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  cut  off  on 
the  -iOth  of  November."  In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
written  just  before  his  own  death,  Mr.  Williams 
thus  refers  to  this  excellent  man.     "  The  good  chief 


Makea  is  gone.  He  was  invaluable  while  he  lived. 
His  influence  and  power,  great  as  it  was,  was  given 
to  God.  He  died  most  happy.  I  never  knew  a 
chief  I  loved  so  much,  or  thought  so  highly  of. 
He  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  mission ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  inform  you  that  his  son  David  is  treading 
in  his  steps." 

Soon  after  they  had  landed  at  Avarua,  Mr.  Pit- 
man arrived,  and  referring  to  this  period,  he  writes, 
"  Mr.  Williams's  joy  in  again  treading  the  shores 
of  Karotonga  was  exceedingly  great.  He  clasp;.'d 
us  in  his  arms  with  all  that  brotiierly  attection  and 
kindness  for  which,  you  know,  he  was  so  eminently 
distinguished,  and  he  briefly  related  to  ns  his  great 
labours  in  England  ;  but  nothing  ^-eemed  to  give 
him  greater  satisfaction  than  having  beeu  successful 
in  obtaining  a  vessel  for  the  imixirtant  work  he  had 
had  so  long  in  contemplation.  In  imagination,  he 
quickly  passed  from  island  to  island,  and  from 
group  to  group ;  and  cherished  the  hope  that,  ere 
long,  he  should  see  with  his  own  eyes  native  or 
foreign  agents  occupying  them  all." 

Mr.  Williams's  first  efibrt  after  landing  was  to 
get  on  shore  the  5000  Rarotongan  New  Testaments 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  to  obtain 
wiiich  the  natives  were  manifesting  their  anxious 
desire.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  received 
will  be  best  described  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  could  fill  my  sheet  with  relating  many  de- 
lightful circumstances  about  dear  Rarotonga,  the 
truly  affectionate  manner  in  which  the  people  wel- 
comed me  again  amongst  them,  and  how  they 
scolded  me  for  not  bringing  John  and  Mrs.  Williams. 
The  eagerness  with  which  they  received  the  Testa- 
ments would  have  cheered  your  heart,  could  you 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene.  The  coun- 
tenance of  a  successfid  applicant  glistened  with 
delight,  while  he  held  up  his  treasure  to  public 
view ;  others  hugged  the  book ;  many  kissed  it ; 
some  sprang  away  like  a  dart,  and  did  not  stop  till 
they  entered  their  own  dwellings,  and  exhibited 
their  treasure  to  their  wives  and  children  ;  Avhile 
others  jumped  and  capered  about  like  persons  half 
frantic  with  joy.  Many  came  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  begging  and  beseeching  that  they  might  have 
one ;  and  if  Mr.  Buzacott  said,  '  You  cannot  read,' 
the  reply  was,  '  But  my  son  or  my  daughter  can, 
and  I  can  hear  and  understand  them.'  One  woman 
came  and  said  that  she  had  been  doing  but  two 
things  the  whole  of  the  night ;  the  one  was  to  cry, 
and  the  other  to  scold  her  husband,  becavise  he  had 
nothing  with  which  to  pay  for  a  Testament  for  her. 
You  will  recollect  that  none  are  given  away. 
Those  who  had  money  to  pay  for  them  were  first 
supplied,  (the  price  was  'Ss.,)  and  in  a  few  days 
nearly  20/.  were  brought  into  Mr.  Buzacott's  hands. 
The  next  were  those  who  had  dried  bananas,  or 
nuts  to  pay  for  them  ;  these  my  dear  John  was  to 
purchase  at  the  price  of  a  book,  and  find  a  market 
for  them  where  he  could.  The  third  class  supplied 
were  those  on  trust ;  and  when  some  came  wdiose 
character  was  such  as  to  cause  a  little  hesitation, 
their  appeals  were  pointed  and  afl'ecting.  '  Do  let 
me  have  a  Testament;  do  let  me  have  the  good 
word  of  God ;  perhaps  by  reading  it  my  heart  may 
be  made  better.'  Others  who  could  not  read,  and 
were  slack  in  their  attendance  at  school,  would 
plead  and  promise  to  do  better.     '  We  did  not  know,' 
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said  they,  '  that  our  eyes  would  ever  have  beheld 
such  a  sight  as  this  in  IJarotonga  ;  we  shall  neither 
eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  if  you  do  not  give  us  the  good 
word  of  God.'  These  are  but  faint  representations 
of  never-to-be-forgotten  scenes  which  occurred  at 
this  delightful  island." 

Together  with  other  brethren,  Mr.  Williams  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Makea  to  occupy  his 
house  during  his  stay  at  liarotonga,  some  apart- 
ments in  which  were  called  by  his  name.  This 
was  a  noble  building.  "  It  may  indeed,"  remarks 
Mr.  Gill,  "  be  called  a  South  Sea  palace.  It  is  two 
stories  high,  and  has  ten  bed-rooms  and  a  large 
hall."  "  It  is  fitted  up,"  adds  Mr.  Williams,  "  with 
very  respectable  sofas  and  chairs,  beds  and  bed- 
steads, entirely  of  native  manufacture.  While  a 
guest  here,  every  minute  attention  that  would  have 
been  shown  at  an  inn  was  paid  to  me  by  the  chiefs 
wife  and  domestics.  If  I  left  a  pair  of  stockings, 
or  any  other  article  of  wearing  apparel,  in  the  bed- 
room, it  was  immediately  washed,  ironed,  and  placed 
ready  for  me  when  I  wanted  it  again.  A  bowl  of 
water,  soap,  and  towels  were  always  provided,  and 
thinking  the  counterpane  of  my  bed  was  not  good 
enough,  they  made  a  very  nice  new  one.  I  mention 
these  things  to  show  you  what  progress  has  been 
made  at  this  channing  island." 

The  first  days  spent  by  Mr.  Williams  at  Raro- 
tonga  were  fully  occupied  in  meeting  with  the 
brethren  and  the  natives,  and  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  estaltlishment  of  a  college  to  educate 
pious  and  intelligent  young  men  for  missionary 
work,  where,  in  addition  to  theological  truth,  they 
were  to  be  taught  the  English  language  and  mecha- 
nical arts.  Over  this  important  institution  Mr. 
Buzacott  consented  to  preside.  Mr.  W.'s  inter- 
course with  the  people  need  not  be  minutely  de 
scribed.  In  addition  to  public  ministrations,  he 
visited  the  ditierent  stations,  and  excited  peculiar 
interest  by  his  narrative  of  the  proceedings  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  persecutions  at  Madagascar,  as  well 
as  by  the  exhibition  of  his  magic  lantern. 

"  After  remaining  here  about  a  week,"  writes 
Mr.  Buzacott,  "  having  got  through  our  most  im- 
portant business,  Mr.  W.  and  the  missionaries  in- 
tended for  the  Tahitian  group  prepared  for  their 
departure,  and  sent  their  clothes  on  board,  intend- 
ing to  depart  on  the  morrow.  During  the  night, 
however,  the  wind  increased  much,  and  next  morn- 
ing no  vessel  was  to  be  seen.  Our  friends  were 
rather  awkwardly  situated,  not  having  a  change 
left  on  shore,  but  none  more  so  than  Mr.  Williams, 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  size,  could  not  so  easily 
be  suited.  He,  however,  made  no  difficulty  of  it; 
but  having  obtained  some  dungaree  of  Mrs.  B.,  he 
set  several  of  the  natives  to  work,  and  was  soon 
fitted.  1  mention  this  to  sliow  how  easily  he  could 
accommodate  himself  to  circumstances.  The  time 
of  the  '  C'anulen's '  absence  was  a  season  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  ardent  mind  of  our  dear  brother, 
who,  at  one  time,  would  be  projecting  the  building 
of  a  boat  to  visit  Aitutaki  or  Mangaia,  l)Ut  was  per- 
suaded to  wait  awhile.  At  length,  on  the  .')th  of 
March,  the  'Camden  '  returned,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Mr.  W.  departed  for  Tahiti." 

"  On  arriving  at  Tahiti,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  most 
coi-dially  welcomed  by  missionaries  and  ])c()ple,  but 
everywhere  the  cry  was,  '  Why  have  you  left  Mrs. 


Williams?'  At  a  meeting  of  the  brethren  they  all 
cordially  approved  of  the  purchase  of  the  '  Camden,' 
the  arrangements  respecting  her,  the  confiding  her 
to  my  care,  &c. ;  indeed,  resolutions  to  this  effect 
were  passed  at  every  station.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
appointed  to  Papara,  and  the  queen  and  chiefs  were 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  having  a  good  educa- 
tion imparted  to  their  children." 

The  only  point  of  peculiar  interest  which  occu- 
pied Mr.  Williams's  attention  during  his  short  stay 
at  Tahiti  is  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Kuck  : — 

"  You  will  doubtless  see  by  the  papers  the  cruel 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  French.  A  sixtj'-gun 
frigate  has  been  sent  here  to  chastise  the  queen  and 
people  of  Tahiti  for  not  receiving  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  and  the  captain  demanded  two  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  paid  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 
threatened  to  carry  devastation  and  death  to  every 
island  in  the  queen's  domiuitm  ;  and  Mr.  Pritchard, 
assisted  by  some  merchants  here,  paid  the  money 
and  saved  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  French  had 
only  heard  one  side  of  the  question,  and  would  not 
hear  any  statements  in  defence,  but  demanded  four 
things  within  the  twenty-four  hours — two  thousand 
dollars,  a  letter  of  apology  to  the  French  king,  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  gims,  and  the  hoisting  of  the 
French  flag." 

His  long  detention  at  Rarotonga  made  Mr.  Wil- 
liams anxious  to  leave  Tahiti.  Writing  from  this 
island,  he  says,  "  I  shall  have  been  four  months 
away,  instead  of  two,  and  poor  dear  Mrs.  W.  will 
be  in  considerable  trouble  about  me.  I  feel  very 
much  for  her."  But  ere  he  could  reach  Samoa,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  "  Camden  "  to  call  at  other 
islands,  for  which  they  had  either  missionaries  or 
communications.  In  this  voyage.  Mr.  Williams 
was  accompanied  by  his  attached  friend  and  inva- 
luable fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Pritchard ;  but  the  visits 
then  paid  were  too  short  to  enable  the  brethren  to 
accomplish  much  for  the  people.  The  following 
brief  sketch  will  embrace  the  leading  incidents  of 
this  part  of  Mr.  Williams's  proceedings.  The 
"  Camden  "  left  Tahiti  on  the  26th  of  Alarch  to 
visit  the  various  islands  of  the  group.  At  Eimeo 
Mr.  Simpson  received  them  with  great  cordiality  ; 
and  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  day  the 
people  were  convened  to  hear  from  Mr.  Williams 
an  account  of  his  engagements  in  England,  and  the 
objects  he  expected  to  accomplish  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Western  Polynesia.  A  similar  statement  was 
subsequently  repeated  at  Iluahine,  Raiatea,  Bora- 
bora,  and  other  islands,  and  in  every  place  was 
heard  with  the  most  lively  interest.  Shortly  after 
the  meeting  at  Eimeo,  the  "Camden"'  sailed  for 
Huahine;  and  on  the  following  Friday  (March  2;t) 
she  was  towed  into  Fare  harbour.  The  full  moon 
was  shining  at  the  time;  and  as  it  was  a  dead  calm, 
the  shore  and  the  sea  presented  a  scene  of  peculiar 
brilliancy,  and  no  sound  but  the  beat  of  the  oars 
broke  in  upon  it-s  soleum  stillness.  On  landing, 
Mr.  Williams  was  warmly  M'elcomed  by  his  valued 
friend  and  former  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Barff,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  mission  was  present- 
ing many  signs  of  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperity. 
Mr.  Pritchard  speaks  of  the  services  of  the  succeed- 
ing sabbath,  when  Mr.  Williams  preached  in  the 
morning,  and  in  tlie  afternoon  narrated  his  own 
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recent  history,  as  highly  interesting.  On  the  fol- 
lowing lUiy  he  and  Mr.  Harffwere  called  to  perform 
the  last  sad  offices  over  the  infant  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charter,  which  had  terminated  its  brief  existence 
below  on  the  previous  morning. 

"  Next  day,"  writes  Mr.  Pritchard,  to  whose 
journal  tlie  author  is  greatly  indebted,  "  we  went  to 
open  a  little  chapel  at  Maiava,  a  village  three  or 
four  miles  from  Fare  harbour.  The  spot  in  which 
this  little  sanctuary  stands  is  one  of  deep  interest. 
There  numerous  human  sacrifices  were  otiered,  and 
there  tliey  worshipped  the  gods  which  their  own 
hands  had  maile.  But  their  heathen  temple  is  now 
converted  into  a  house  for  .Jehovah,  and  their  false 
deities  are  exchanged  for  the  only  living  and  true 
God.  This  house  of  prayer  stands  upon  the  margin 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  and  is  surrounded  with  various 
trees  of  ancient  growth,  and  of  rich  foliage,  which 
were  formerly  sacred  to  the  gods.  On  our  arrival 
we  found  an  immense  fjuantity  of  food  prepared  for 
the  visitors.''  At  the  close  of  this  service  the  mis- 
sionary band  returned  to  the  harbour,  and  sailed 
for  Raiatea,  where  they  landed  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  following  day.  it  may  be  readily  believed 
that  mingled  feelings  arose  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Williams  as  he  surveyed  a  spot  associated  with  so 
many  pleasing  and  painful  recollections  ;  and  much 
that  he  saw  there  was  calculated  to  produce  sad- 
ness. Still  he  writes  respecting  it  in  a  cheerful 
tone.  "  Raiatea,"  he  says,  "  is  improving.  Mr. 
Piatt's  principal  trouble  is,  that  the  young  people 
do  not  come  forward  to  join  the  church,  and  the 
houses  of  the  natives  are  inferior ;  but  they  have 
been  very  busily  occupied  in  building  large  decked 
boats,  thirty  or  forty  of  which  are  on  the  stocks  and 
finished,  which  may  in  a  measure  account  for  the 
state  of  their  dwellings.  One  thing  has  pleased  me 
much,  which  is,  that  the  young  chiefs,  formerly  so 
wild,  are  now  steady,  respectable,  and  devoting 
themselves  to  the  advancement  of  education  and  re- 
ligion. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Tefaatau, 
Tamatoa,  and  Tapoa.  Tahitoe  may  be  added  to 
their  number.  Mr.  Piatt  has  just  finished  his  new 
house,,  and  is  going  on  diligently  in  his  work." 
Their  stay  at  Raiatea  was  short,  but  fully  occupied. 
lu  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  their  arrival  the 
people  were  convened  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ;  a  meeting  for  business  engaged  them  in  the 
evening;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  people 
of  that  island  and  of  Tahaa  met  the  missionaries  to 
adopt  plans  for  their  future  improvement.  On 
Friday  the  brethren  again  sailed;  but  so  short  a 
sojourn  would  not  have  satisfied  Mr.  Williams,  had 
he  not  designed  to  repeat  his  visit,  and  remain  much 
longer  with  the  people  :  a  purpose,  however,  which 
he  did  not  live  to  perform. 

"  On  leaving  Raiatea,"  Mr.  W.  proceeds,  "  we 
sailed  for  Borabora,  which  we  found  in  a  most 
interesting  and  flourishing  state.  Tapoa  is  a 
thoroughly  good  chief.  Here  are  excellent  schools 
superintended  by  himself  He  also  preaches  most 
effective  sermons.  To  this  island  we  conveyed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogerson,  and  I  think  no  missionaries 
ever  settled  with  brighter  prospects  of  comfort  and 
usefulness.  The  people  of  Papara  gave  them  up 
with  great  reluctance.  I  had  to  visit  them  re- 
peatedly, and  to  hold  meetings,  before  they  would 
yield.'"     At  this  island,  the  brethren  remained  until 


the  following  Monday;  and  on  the  sabbath,  Mr. 
Williams  presided  at  the  Lord  s  table,  and  awakened 
here,  as  at  other  stations,  great  interest.  Their  next 
visit  was  to  Mauke  ;  but  the  "Camden'"  did  not 
reach  it  until  the  following  Saturday,  and  in  con- 
secjuence  their  stay  was  short. 

When  the  sabbath  dawned,  the  voyagers  fimnd 
themselves  off  Atiu.  And  their  arrival  proved 
most  opportune  and  beneficial.  "  The  people," 
writes  Mr.  Williams,  "  were  just  upon  the  point  of 
war ;  for  a  worthless  Englishman  had  succeeded  in 
ingratiating  himself  into  the  favour  of  one  of  the 
chiefs,  and  in  bidding  defiance  to  the  laws.  But 
the  other  chief  being  determined  to  uphold  the 
laws,  matters  had  run  so  high,  that  powder  had 
been  procured,  and  the  run-away  sailor  was  em- 
ployed in  casting  bullets.  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  islands  in  his  capa- 
city as  consul,  called  him  to  account,  and  removed 
him  from  the  place."  "  The  teachers  having  told 
us,"  adds  Mr.  P.,  "that  there  were  many  anxious 
to  join  the  church,  we  met  more  than  forty  candi- 
dates, who,  after  giving  very  satisfactory  answers 
to  our  questions,  were  received  into  communion. 
Their  clear  and  correct  views  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  do  great 
credit  to  the  native  teachers."  After  public  Avor- 
ship,  the  visitors  exhorted  the  people  to  preserve 
peace,  when  they  replied  that,  "  as  the  foreigner 
was  going  away,  there  was  now  no  fear  of  war." 
In  leaving  this  island,  Mr.  Williams  was  again 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave.  Owing  to  some  mis- 
management, the  canoe  which  conveyed  him  and  a 
son  of  Mr.  Barff"  was  upset ;  but,  happily,  the  re- 
ceding wave  bore  them  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  reef,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  dashed 
upon  it.  Providentially  the  ship's  boat  was  near, 
and  took  them  up.  "  This,"  adds  Mr.  Pritchard, 
"  is  the  seventh  time  iu  which  Mr.  Williams  has 
been  thus  upset  in  visiting  these  islands,  and  the 
second  at  this  identical  place."  After  a  vain  effort 
to  reach  Mangaia,  on  the  17th  of  April  the  brethren 
landed  at  Rarotonga.  "  Here,"  writes  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, "  I  was  delighted  to  find  dear,  good  Buzacott 
ayate,  as  they  say  in  Lancashire,  with  the  institu- 
tion, and  that  he  had  already  eleven  fine  young 
men  under  his  care.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royle  had  also 
assisted  him  iu  establishing  an  infant  and  an  English 
school ;  and  during  my  short  absence  the  children 
had  learned  to  sing  in  English,  "  Oh,  that  will  be 
joyful,"  &c.,  and  1  was  [astonished  to  hear  them  go 
through  that  hymn.  "In  the  evening,"  Mr. 
Pritchard  adds,  "  we  had  a  very  interesting  service 
in  the  chapel,  for  the  people  to  take  leave  of  their 
fellow-commimicants,  who  were  about  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  to  commend  them  to  the 
protection  and  blessing  of  God.  It  was  truly  affect- 
ing to  see  the  feeling  which  was  manifested  by  them 
in  taking  leave  of  each  other.  The  whole  day  was 
one  of  no  ordinary  interest.  One  of  these  teachers 
with  his  wife  was  from  Mr.  Buzacott's  church,  the 
others  from  Mr.  Pitman's,  who  thus  writes  respect- 
ing them : — "  Both  by  myself  and  Mr.  B.  they  were 
told  what  might  be  the  probable  result  of  landing 
amongst  savages,  viz.,  the  loss  of  life.  '  Content,' 
replied  the  worthy  men,  '  it  is  the  cause  of  God. 
He  will  shield  us  from  harm;  if  not,  we  cannot  die 
in  a  work  more  glorious.'      One  of  them  added, 
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'  Teacher,  look  at  these  scars!  These  I  got  in 
heatlieii  wars.  I  was  marked  out  and  sought  for  as 
a  sacrifice  ;  but  eluded  my  pursuers  by  secreting 
myself  in  the  mountains,  Often  have  I  wondered 
how  I  escaped ;  but  now  it  is  all  plain — the  love  of 
God  through  Christ  my  Saviour.  Cheerfully, 
therefore,  will  I  devote  that  life  to  him  who  has 
redeemed  me  with  his  blood.  Had  1  died  when 
sought  for  my  soul  had  perished.' "  From  Rara- 
tonga  the  "  Camden  "  steered  for  Aitutaki,  which 
they  reached  on  the  sabbath  morning,  just  after  the 
close  of  the  service ;  but  the  people  immediately 
reassembled.  "  After  the  service,"  observes  Mr.  P., 
"  all,  or  nearly  all,  came  to  shake  hands  with  us. 
It  is  no  trifling  business  to  shake  hands  with  more 
than  a  thousand  people  ;  yet  any  one  not  getting  a 
shake  would  consider  himself  as  deprived  of  a  pri- 
vilege which  all  are  anxious  to  enjoy.  This  cere- 
mony being  over,  we  went  to  the  teacher's  house, 
where  we  had  a  good  dinner  in  European  style.  It 
was  gratifying  to  see  a  clean  white  cotton  table- 
cloth, with  knives  and  forks,  plates,  tumblers,  &c. 
Our  dinner  consisted  of  cold  fish  and  bread-fruit, 
and  a  very  nice  pudding  made  of  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nut,  &c.  The  teacher,  in  apologizing  for  not  having 
a  better  dinner,  said,  '  If  you  had  sent  us  a  note  to 
say  you  were  coming,  we  would  have  provided  for 
you ;  but  as  it  is  the  sabbath,  we  can  only  offer  you 
what  we  had  prepared  for  ourselves.'  Soon  after 
dinner  we  again  assembled  in  the  chapel,  when 
twenty-five  candidates  were  admitted  into  church 
fellowship,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered."' 

Having  completed  these  visits,  the  "Camden" 
again  sailed  for  Samoa,  and  on  the  2f)th  of  April 
they  sighted  Manua.  On  reaching  the  settlement 
some  natives  came  off  to  them,  and  from  these  they 
learned  that  peace  was  restored,  and  that  a  native 
teacher,  who  had  bt'en  sent  to  them  hi/  another  native 
teacher,  was  labouring  amongst  them  with  success. 
Thus  wera  the  circles  of  Christian  influence  spread- 
ing from  new  centres.  But  although  the  station 
was  preoccupied,  as  the  native  teachers  from  Raro- 
tonga  ("  two  fine  young  men  and  women,"  writes 
Captain  Morgan)  "  were  appointed  to  this  island,  it 
was  thought  well  not  to  change  their  destination, 
and  on  landing  they  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
their  predecessor,  whose  preparatory  work,  and 
knowledge  of  the  language,  would  greatly  facilitate 
their  future  labours." 

"  We  were  much  pleased,"  observes  Mr.  Pritchard, 
"  with  the  meek  and  mild  appearance  of  the  Sanioan 
teacher  and  his  M-ife.  Christianity  has  effected 
such  a  change  in  them  as  to  make  them  differ 
greatly  from  the  heathen  around  them.  Their 
little  property  having  been  landed,  those  who  pro- 
fess to  worship  the  true  God  were  assembled  and 
addressed  by  Mr.  Williams,  from  Luke  xix.  '.), 
'  Tills  day  is  salvation  come  unto  this  house.'  " 
Leaving  Manua,  the  brethren  proceeded  to  Tutuila, 
and  on  the  27th  of  April  laniknl  at  the  missionary 
settlement  there.  They  found  Mr.  Murray,  his 
family,  and  a  large  number  of  the  natives,  sufler- 
ing  severely  from  a  prevailing  epidemic;  but  Mr. 
Williams  preached,  "  and  on  tlie  following  day," 
writes  Mr.  Pritchard,  "a  native  came  to  inform  us 
that  three  persons  at  a  certain  house  wished  to 
abandon  their  heathenism.     We  went  immediatelv 


to  the  place,  and  found  an  old  man,  who  had  been 
a  very  troublesome  character,  his  wife,  and  his  son, 
a  fine  looking  lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
old  man  was  ill.  and  had  found  by  sad  experience 
that  there  was  nothing  in  heathenism  to  support 
him  in  affliction,  and  prepare  him  for  death.  He 
and  his  family  had  been  coolly  deliberating  upon 
the  step  they  were  now  about  to  take.  It  was  truly 
affecting  to  hear  the  old  man,  who  had  grown  grey 
in  the  service  of  Satan,  now  solemnly  declaring 
that  henceforth  he  and  his  would  serve  the  Lord. 
By  the  side  of  this  aged  chief  sat  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, who  had  long  made  a  profession  of  Christianity. 
We  were  struck  with  the  difference  of  her  appear- 
ance from  that  of  those  around  her.  She  was  better 
clad,  and  her  countenance  was  modest,  placid,  and 
thoughtful.  She  was  evidently  the  subject  of  no 
ordinary  feelings  Avhile  listening  to  her  aged  father 
declaring  himself  on  the  Lord's  side." 

Early  on  the  2nd  of  May,  the  "  Camden"  reached 
Upolu,  and  Mr.  Williams  hastened  to  relieve  the 
fears  of  his  beloved  and  anxious  partner  at  Fase- 
tootai,  where,  shortly  afterwards,  he  w'as  followed 
by  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Cunningham,  who  had 
accompanied  them  from  Rarotonga.  Early  in  the 
ensuing  week,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.,  with  their  visitors, 
attended  a  missionary  meeting  at  Manono. 

"  On  Wednesday  morning,"  writes  Mr.  Pritchard. 
"  we  went  to  the  Malai,  a  fine  open  space  where 
the  natives  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  all  their 
political  meetings.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  Mr. 
Heath's  school  was  marched  forward  two  and  two, 
and  as  they  entered  the  open  space  commenced 
singing  their  little  hymns.  The  children  being 
seated,  Mr.  Buchanan  set  them  all  to  work  in  such 
a  way  as  greatly  to  interest  the  spectators.  The 
little  creatures  themselves  seemed  exceedingly  de- 
lighted while  shouting,  clapping  their  hands,  and 
going  through  the  various  manoeuvres  of  the  infant 
school  system.  The  children  having  concluded 
their  exercises,  Mr.  Hardie  engaged  in  prayer, 
Mr.  Heath  stated  the  arrangements  for  the  day,  and 
Mr.  Williams  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage  to 
Tahiti  and  the  various  islands  he  had  lately  visited, 
and  showed  that  the  cause  was  advancing.  The 
old  chief,  dressed  in  red  feathers,  then  spoke,  and 
contrasted  their  present  state  with  their  former. 
Malietoa  was  the  next  speaker,  and  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Williams's  first  coming,  and  their 
subsequent  labours  ;  and  concluded  by  stating  that 
he  was  willing  to  act  according  to  -whatever  advice 
and  counsel  Mr.  W.  might  give."  The  services 
were  closed  by  addresses  from  the  visitors.  "Could 
the  motley  group  which  comf>osed  our  May  meet- 
ing have  been  removed  to  Exeter  Hall,  the  speakers 
might  remain  silent  on  the  platform  ;  for  the  sight 
of  these  South  Sea  islanders,  lately  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  by  the  instrumentality  of  mis- 
sionaries, would  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  British 
public  impressions  far  more  powerful  than  could  be 
made  by  the  most  elaborate  and  elociuent  addresses. 

"  On  Thursday  morning  we  assembled  in  Mr. 
Heath's  chapel,  and  the  members  of  the  different 
churches  united  with  the  missionaries  in  commemo- 
rating the  Saviour's  death.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  two  adults  and  two  children  were  baptized. 
Tlie  man  and  wonuin  Mere  both  young,  and  their 
countenances    were    peculiarly    interesting,      'i'he 
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ettl'ct  produced  by  the  Gospel,  even  in  their  external 
appearance,  is  truly  astonishing.  It  was  extremely 
gratifying  to  see  an  old  man  (^Matetau),  who  had 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of  Satan,  and  who.  by  his 
dexterity  in  using  the  club  and  the  spear,  had  been 
famed  as  a  great  warrior,  now  holding  the  ollice  of 
deacon,  and  assisting  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

-■Vfter  this,  the  party  retiii'ned  to  Upolu,  and  on 
the  18th  of  May  Mr.  Pritchard  bade  a  last  farewell 
to  the  beloved  brother,  wlio  from  that  time  until  his 
fatal  voyage  remained  at  Samoa,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  period  occupied  in  two  tours  through 
Upolu  and  Savaii,  resided  at  Fasetootai.  15ut  most 
of  the  features  of  this  portion  of  his  history  so 
closely  resemble  others  already  sketched  as  to 
render  circumstantial  description  unnecessary.  In 
his  visits  he  was  everywhere  warmly  welcomed, 
and  addressed  by  both  the  heathen  and  the  Christian 
chiefs  as  "  Tama,"  their  father ;  and  soon  after  his 
return  he  was  followed  by  multitudes,  who  came  to 
hear  his  voice,  or  gaze  upon  the  many  novelties  he 
had  brought  to  their  laud.  Frequently,  hundreds 
during  a  single  day  honoured  him  with  their  com- 
pany ;  and  while  some  filled  the  rooms  to  M'hich  ac- 
cess was  permitted,  others  stood  or  sat  without,  wait- 
ing their  turn  of  admission.  So  numerous  were  these 
visitors,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Williams's  compu- 
tation, within  a  few  weeks  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  group  had  graced  his  levees.  And  he 
knew  how  to  i-ender  such  visits  available  for  better 
purposes  than  mere  gratification.  Although  it  was 
not  "  ordered"  that  every  guest  should  appear  in  a 
"  court-dress,"  some  clothing  was  made  indispen- 
sable, and  consequently  many,  who  would  have 
been  quite  satisfied  with  a  coating  of  red  ochre  and 
oil,  arrayed  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  decent 
apparel.  But  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  civili- 
zation was  the  least  important  result  of  these  visits. 
As  a  different  congregation,  and  frequently  a  large 
one,  was  daily  drawn  within  his  intiuence,  Mr.  W. 
seized  the  occasions  thus  afforded  to  him  for  im- 
parting religious  instruction,  and  not  a  few  returned 
from  Sapapalii  to  their  own  districts  with  correct 
views  and  deep  convictions  of  the  value  of  Chris- 
tianity. These,  however,  were  not  so  much  the 
consequences  of  formal  addresses  as  of  familiar 
intercourse.  Dui-ing  the  same  period,  he  was  much 
occupied  in  building  a  chapel  and  an  infant-school, 
and  in  preparing  to  erect  a  Samoan  college;  and  it 
was  principally  while  thus  labouring  that  he  taught 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  gazing  and  gaping 
crowd  by  whom  he  was  constantly  surrounded. 
All,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  listen.  Many 
came  to  see  only,  not  to  hear ;  for  it  was  a  general 
impression  amongst  the  heathen  that,  if  they  once 
heard  Williamu  preach,  they  would  be  unable  to 
resist  his  arguments,  and  compelled  to  abandon 
their  superstitious.  Hence  several  visiting  parties 
cautiously  shunned  the  school-room  and  the  chapel, 
and  seemed  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  the  pre- 
sence of  the  missionary.  But  in  these  efforts  they 
were  not  always  successful ;  for  although  resolved 
wlien  they  came  not  to  abandon  their  spirit-worship, 
they  saw  enough  to  satisfy  them  of  the  superiority 
of  the  new  system,  and  returned  with  the  resolution 
to  adopt  it.  There  was  a  very  singular  case  of 
such  outward  conversions  which  occurred  at  this 


time.  One  day  some  heathens,  while  walking 
round  the  dwelling-house,  and  carefully  observing 
every  part  of  it,  es])ied  a  lad  cleaning  the  table 
knives  in  a  shed,  and  were  so  enamoured  of  the 
shining  l)lades,  that  they  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  appropriating  some  of  them  to  their  own 
use.  Having,  therefore,  drawn  ofi'  the  attention  of 
the  youth,  and,  unnoticed  by  him,  stolen  four 
knives,  they  decamped  in  great  haste  to  their  canoe, 
and  set  sail  for  Savaii.  But  on  the  voyage  the 
wind  became  too  strong  for  their  fragile  bark,  and 
more  alarmed  by  the  voice  of  conscience  than  of 
the  storm,  which  they  viewed  as  a  judgment  for 
robbing  the  missionaiy,  they  resolved,  as  their  only 
means  of  deliverance,  to  rid  themselves  of  their  ill- 
gotten  booty.  Accordingly,  but  with  much  reluct- 
ance, they  did  with  the  knives  what  the  shipmen 
did  with  the  prophet,  and  on  arriving  at  Savaii  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  the  native  teacher's  house,  confessed 
what  they  had  done,  and  declared  their  desire 
henceforth  to  become  "  sons  of  the  word." 

Mr.  Williams's  numerous  visitors  were  much 
interested  in  his  manual  labours,  and  filled  with 
amazement  at  his  mechanical  skill ;  feelings  which 
he  kuevv  how  to  excite  and  hove  to  improve.  Several 
of  the  native  residents,  and  amongst  them  one  of 
the  chiefs,  soon  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  many  of  the  casual  sojourners 
did  not  leave  without  some  valuable  acquisition. 

During  his  residence  at  Fasetootai,  Mr.  Williams 
formed  there  a  Christian  church,  and  felt  no  ordi- 
nary satisfaction  in  partaking,  with  this  little  flock 
of  converted  Samoans,  of  the  memorials  of  the  Sa- 
viour's death,  upon  the  very  spot  on  which,  ten 
years  before,  they  were  shedding  each  other's 
blood.  His  directly  spiritual  labours  at  this  period 
were  numerous.  The  Sabl)ath  was  fully  occupied 
in  the  schools,  public  services,  and  examinations. 
But  each  day  brought  its  claims.  Every  morning 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  he  attended  the  adults' 
school,  and  after  breakfast  the  children's.  At  noon, 
the  natives  invariably  indulge  in  a  siesta,  and  from 
the  close  of  the  children's  school  until  the  afternoon, 
when  he  again  met  the  adults,  Mr.  Williams  was 
ordinarily  occupied  in  manual  labour.  As  soon  as 
the  shadows  of  evening  compelled  him  to  dismiss 
his  scholars,  he  returned  to  his  house,  which,  from 
that  time  until  a  late  hour,  was  usually  crowded 
with  natives  who  came  to  hear  and  ask  questions. 
In  addition  to  these  ordinary  labours,  for  each  day 
there  was  some  special  duty.  On  Monday  after- 
noon, he  held  a  general  catechetical  meeting  with 
the"  people.  After  the  children's  school  on  Tuesday, 
the  native  teachers  of  the  surrounding  district  came 
to  his  house  for  instruction.  On  Wednesday,  he 
preached.  On  Thursday,  he  again  met  the  teach- 
ers, heard  the  texts  they  intended  to  explain  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  with  the  illustrations  they  pro- 
posed to  employ,  and  improved  this  opportunity 
for  correcting  their  mistakes,  and  enriching  their 
minds.  Friday  evening  was  devoted  to  a  meeting 
for  prayer  and  exhortation,  in  which  some  of  the 
pious  natives  took  a  part,  and  which  were  fre- 
quently seasons  of  solemn  interest  and  great  spiri- 
tual improvement.  On  the  Saturday,  the  people 
were  too  busy  in  preparing  their  dwellings,  clothes, 
and  food  for  the  ensuing  day,  to  attend  any  but  the 
oi'dinary  instructions  of  the  missionary.   Generally, 
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uothing  was  cooked  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  this  rule 
was  not  enforced.  Some  of  the  natives  preferred 
to  cook  their  food  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
sacred  day,  and  as  this  did  not  prevent  their  atten- 
dance at  the  school  and  the  sanctuary,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams did  not  discourage  the  practice. 

In  these  various  and  valuable  occupations,  did 
this  man  of  God  pass  his  time  at  Upolu,  until  the 
26th  of  October,  when  the  "  Camden "  returned, 
bringing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Harris,  his 
future  fellow-sutferer.  This  estimable  man  had 
visited  the  islands  in  search  of  health,  and  having 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  was  about  to  return  to  England,  and  offer 
himself  to  the  Society  for  missionary  service.  He 
was  much  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  devotedness, 
and  gave  the  promise  of  being  an  efficient  la- 
bourer. 

Just  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  "  Camden,"  an 
American  expedition  for  scientific  purposes  visited 
Samoa,  with  the  officers  of  which,  especially  with 
Commodore  Wilks  and  Captain  Hudson,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  much  interesting  intercourse.  About  the 
same  time,  a  general  meeting  of  the  native  teachers 
was  convened,  to  ascertain  who  amongst  them  were 
willing  to  leave  their  land  for  the  islands  to  which 
he  was  proceeding;  "and  we  had  the  unspeakable 
satisfaction,"  he  writes,  "  of  witnessing  no  less  than 
thirty  of  the  best  instructed  and  most  approved 
among  them,  ofi'er  themselves  for  this  service.  Of 
these,  twelve  were  subsequently  set  apart  in  a 
deeply  interesting  service,  which  was  succeeded  by 
another  not  less  so,  when  many  of  the  brethren,  the 
teachers,  and  the  natives,  altogether  about  1.50, 
united  in  the  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  death. 

November  3rd,  \Sod,  was  the  last  Sabbath  which 
Mr.  Williams  spent  at  Samoa,  and  it  was  a  day  of 
deep  and  solemn  interest  to  himself  and  the  people. 
Often  on  other  occasions,  Mhen  preaching  to  his 
flock,  he  had  witnessed  scenes  which  filled  his  soul 
with  hope  and  gladness,  and  while  thus  engaged, 
he  had  seen  the  whole  assembly,  and  it  was  always 
large,  moved  by  a  common  feeling,  bowed  down  as 
under  the  weight  of  deep  impression,  and  melted 
into  tears.  But  his  farewell  address  appeared  to 
fall  with  greater  power  upon  their  hearts,  than  any 
which  he  had  previously  delivered.  His  own  mind 
at  the  time  was  unusually  solemn.  Various  causes 
contributed  to  render  it  so.  For  many  previous 
weeks,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  what  he  designated 
"  his  great  voyage,"  he  appeared  to  realize  with  pe- 
culiar power  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him, 
and  sometimes  with  a  poignant  and  painful  sense 
of  his  personal  inadeijuaey.  Often  did  he  express 
liis  fear  that,  through  his  deficiency  in  wisdom  or 
devotedness,  the  noble  enterprise  might  fail,  and  the 
higli  expectation  of  Ih'itisli  Christians  entl  in  dis- 
appointment. IJut  other  thoughts  served  to  sadden 
his  mind,  and  to  impart  an  unwonted  seriousness 
to  his  manner,  as  the  period  of  his  departure  drew 
near.  As  if  the  Master  whom  lie  served  was  spe- 
cially preparing  him  for  his  fiiuil  hour,  the  brevity, 
uncertainty,  and  value  of  life  were  amongst  the 
themes  which  most  deeply  interested  his  thoughts. 
So  freriuently,  and  with  such  evident  emotion,  did 
he  refer  to  these  topics  in  his  discourses,  his  prayers, 
and  his  conversation,  as  to  attract  the  especial 
notice  of  his  beloved  partner  and  family.     Hut  on 


no  former  occasion  had  these  considerations  ap- 
peared to  impress  his  mind  so  powerfully,  as  when 
concluding  his  public  labours  at  Upolu.  The  re- 
markable passage  from  which  he  then  preached 
was  Acts  XX.  30 — 38,  but  the  part  of  it  upon  which 
he  dilated  most  fully  was  this:  — "^/k/  lliei/  all 
wept  sore,  and  Jell  upon  Paul's  neck  and  kissed 
him  ;  soiroiriiKj  most  fj  all  for  the  vords  which  he 
spake,  that  theij  should  see  his  face  no  more."  These 
touching  references,  and  tlie  tears  of  the  native.s, 
acted  so  strongly  upon  his  tender  spirit,  that  for  a 
considerable  time  the  place  was  a  Bochim  ;  pastor 
and  people  wept  together,  and  nothing  but  sighs 
and  sobs  were  to  be  heard  throughout  the  assembly. 
Had  the  text  been  uttered  by  a  spirit  from  the  in- 
visible world,  and  the  dread  scene  on  Erromanga's 
shore  been  then  revealed  to  their  view,  the  affec- 
tionate people  could  scarely  have  felt  more  solemnly 
or  mourned  more  bitterly  than  on  that  memorable 
day.  Their  sorrows  tended  to  deepen  those  of  their 
departing  friend,  and  it  was  with  pain  that  Mrs. 
Williams  remarked  the  depression  under  which  he 
laboured.  This  to  him  was  an  unwonted  state  of 
mind.  Formerly,  when  separating  from  his  family 
on  similar  embassies  of  mercy,  no  sadness  sat  upon 
his  countenance,  and  no  feelings  prevailed  in  his 
heart  but  those  of  hope  and  animation.  ]?ut  now 
the  scene  was  changed.  As  if  "  coming  events 
had  already  cast  their  shadow  before  them,"  and 
he  felt  its  oppressive  gloom  creeping  over  his 
spirit,  he  went  forth  dejected  and  weeping.  Never 
before  had  his  family  seen  him  thus,  and  they 
"wondered  and  held  their  peace."  In  the  evening 
of  this  last  Sabbath  at  Samoa,  scmie  of  the  brethren 
met  at  the  house  of  their  beloved  friend,  to  com- 
mend him  and  his  enterprise  to  "  the  God  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  dry  land,"  and  at  midnight,  he  em- 
braced his  l)eloved  partner  and  children,  and  bade 
them  all  a  last  and  long  farewell.  It  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Williams's  latest  and  most  earnest  entreaties 
that  he  would  not  land  at  Erromauga. 

Proceeding  from  Fasetootai  to  Apia,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Mr. Williams  preached  on  hoard  the 
"  Vineennes,"  and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  officers 
of  the  American  expedition  with  the  Samoan  chiefs. 
In  the  evening.  "  while  sitting  in  our  house,"  M-rites 
Mr.  Mills,  '•  talking  over  our  plans,  a  blind  chief, 
who  is  an  intelligent  and  good  man,  entered.  He 
said,  'Teacher  Williams,  I  am  a  blind  man,  but 
1  have  a  great  desire  to  go  with  you  to  the  dark 
lands.  Perhaps  my  being  blind  will  make  them 
pity  me,  and  not  kill  me,,  and  whilst  /  can  talk  to 
them,  and  tell  them  about  .lesns,  my  boi/  '  (placing 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  son,  an  interesting 
youth )  '  can  read  and  write,  and  so  we  can  teach 
these  things.'  I  never,"  adds  Mr.  Mills,  "saw 
Mr.  Williams  more  deeply  afi'ected." 

On  the  following  morning  the  '•  Camden  "  com- 
menced her  voyage,  but  as  Mr.  Williams  kept  a 
circumstantial  journal  of  the  closing  days  of  his 
life,  their  history  will  be  supplied  from  his  own 
pen.  After  calling  at  two  stations  in  Savaii,  they 
bent  their  course  to  Kotuuui. 

"  As  Rotuma,"  writes  Mr.  W  ,  "  is  an  island  very 
much  frerpiented  by  shipping,  especially  whale- 
ships,  natives  from  ahnost  every  island  within  the 
compass  of  their  wide  range  occasionally  find  their 
way  thither.     It  having  occurred  to  me  that  pos- 
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sibly  we  inialit  succeed  in  finding  there  some,  either 
from  the  Hebrides  or  New  Caledonia,  I  determined 
to  call  on  onr  May  to  the  westward.  A  native  also 
of  Kotuma,  named  Friday,  who  had  been  some  time 
under  instruction  at  Samoa,  was  very  anxious  to 
return  with  teachers  to  his  superstitious  and  be- 
nighted countrymen;  and  whether  we  ultimately 
determined  to  place  teachers  there  or  not,  I  con- 
ceived that  considerable  good  might  arise  from  the 
eti'orts  of  Friday,  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  a  favourable  disposition  towards  mis- 
sionaries whenever  they  should  arrive.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  November  12,  at  daylight,  the  island  was 
in  sight.  The  distance  from  Samoa  is  about  (iOO 
miles,  which  we  had  run  in  a  little  better  than  three 
days. 

"When  we  were  within  about  five  miles  of  the 
island,  a  canoe  approached  us  with  four  men  in  it ; 
and  we  imagined  that  the  natives  were  clad  in  red 
shirts,  but  coming  nearer,  we  perceived  that  their 
bodies  M'ere  smeared  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  tur- 
meric and  oil.  On  coming  alongside,  one  of  their 
number  called  out  in  very  good  English,  '  Back 
your  mainyard,  and  give  me  a  rope  for  my  canoe.' 
"Leaping  on  board,  he  inquired  what  ship  it  was,  and 
was  informed  that  it  was  a  missionary  ship. 
'  Where's  the  captain  ?  where's  the  missionary  T  he 
inquired.  He  then  presented  us  with  something 
tied  up  in  a  small  piece  of  native  cloth,  which,  upon 
untying,  we  found  to  contain  certificates  given  by 
several  masters  of  vessels,  stating  that  they  had 
found  Tokoniua  exceedingly  useful  in  procuring 
supplies  for  their  vessels,  and  that  he  was  a  chief  in 
whom  confidence  might  be  placed.  We  proceeded 
immediately  to  inquire  of  him  whether  there  were 
any  New  Hebrides  or  Caledonia  people  on  Rotiima ; 
to  which  he  replied  that  many  of  their  people  had 
been  to  the  former  place,  upon  a  s;indal  wood  expe- 
dition some  years  ago,  and  lost  their  lives  there, 
but  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  came  to 
Rotuma.  As  he  informed  us  that  there  were  both 
Samoans  and  Tahitians  on  shore,  we  proposed  to 
send  a  message  for  them  to  come  off  immediately, 
as  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  more  information 
from  them  than  from  the  broken  English  of  our 
knowing  little  friend  Tokoniua.  Captain  Morgan 
suggested  that  I  should  write  to  them,  upon  hearing 
which  he  exclaimed,  *0h,  they  no  understand 
English,'  when  the  captain  informed  him  that  I 
should  write  in  their  own  tongue,  which  led  to  an 
explanation  of  our  character  and  objects.  The 
letter  being  finished,  the  canoe  was  despatched,  and 
the  chief  having  requested  permission  to  remain  on 
board,  he  continued  with  us,  and  conducted  the 
ship  to  a  bay  where  she  could  ply  on  and  off  in 
comparatively  smooth  water.  Shortly  after  the 
first  canoe,  a  second  arrived.  The  chief  was  a 
taller  and  finer  man  than  Tokoniua,  but  by  no 
means  equal  to  those  of  other  islands.  His  name 
is  Fusipaoa.  On  reaching  the  deck,  he  recognised 
Captain  Morgan,  who  had  visited  the  island  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  "  Duke  of  York," 
and  e.xclaimed  in  very  good  English,  '  Captain 
Morgan,  how  do  you  do  ?  me  very  glad  to  see  you  ; 
where's  "  Duke  of  York  ?"  '  Captain  Morgan  in- 
formed him  of  her  wreck,  and  of  the  death  of  a  fine 
Rotuma  lad  he  took  away,  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  the  black  natives  on  the  coast  of  New 


Holland,  after  the  wreck  of  the  "  Duke  of  York." 
Finding  this  chief  of  higher  rank  and  greater  im- 
portance than  the  first  who  boarded  us,  we  stated 
our  objects  to  him.  Moreover,  Captain  Morgan 
reminded  him  of  his  request  to  him  when  he 
formerly  visited  their  island.  To  this  he  replied 
that  he  would  go  on  shore  and  consult  with  the 
king,  'and  if  the  king  say  very  good,  oh  then  mis- 
sionary very  good  ;  if  king  say  missionary  very 
good,  then  him  be  very  good.'  On  having  our 
objects  fully  explained  to  him,  Fusipaoa  left  the 
vessel,  saying  that  he  would  send  a  messenger  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  island  immediately,  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  principal  chief  upon 
the  subject  of  placing  native  missionaries  upon 
Rotuma.  The  cool  reserve  manifested  by  this 
chief,  and  his  evident  disappointment  when  he  as- 
certained who  we  were,  convinced  us  that  no  ordi- 
nary efforts  had  been  used  to  prejudice  his  mind 
against  missionaries.  On  reaching  the  bay  in 
which  the  town  of  Fusipaoa  is  situated,  we  deter- 
mined upon  going  on  shore.  We  met  on  the  beach 
three  white  men,  one  of  whom  wanted  to  tirade  for 
the  vessel.  Another  said,  he  would  do  anything 
we  wanted  by  way  of  '  linguisting.'  The  third, 
as  soon  as  he  ascertained  who  we  were,  walked  off. 
From  an  old  man  named  Gray,  who  had  been  upon 
the  island  some  twelve  years,  we  learned  that  there 
were  only  about  twenty-three  runaway  sailors  in- 
festing this  island  ;  that  some  time  ago  there  were 
as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy  !  On  approaching  the 
town,  the  chief  Fusipaoa  met  us,  and  said,  that  he 
had  sent  to  the  San,  or  principal  chief,  who  lived 
about  four  miles  away,  and  that  he  expected  him 
soon.  This  town  or  village,  like  all  the  others  we 
visited,  is  built  upon  a  sandy  belt,  with  which  it  is 
girt  nearly  round.  It  runs  generally  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  raised  a  few  feet 
above  the  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  the  lowhmd  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  other. 
The  dwellings  are  small  and  low,  thatched  with 
cocoa-nut  leaves,  which  are  far  inferior  in  appear- 
ance to  the  pandanus  or  palm-leaf  of  Tahiti,  and 
the  tautolo  or  sugar-cane  leaf  of  Samoa.  They  are 
entirely  enclosed  with  cocoa-nut  leaf  mats,  while 
ingress  and  egress  is  obtained  through  two  trap- 
doors, which  are  suspended  from  the  top,  and  are 
lifted  up  like  a  hanging  shutter.  These,  with  the 
sides  of  the  houses,  are  so  low,  that  I  could  not  get 
in  by  crawling,  but  had  to  lie  nearly  flat  down 
before  I  could  effect  an  entrance.  The  rafters,  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  interior,  corresponds  with 
its  exterior,  as  rough  in  workmanship  as  anything 
I  have  seen  in  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean.  Thus, 
M'hile  there  has  been  great  intercourse  with  this 
island  and  European  shipping  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  at  times,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
white  men  living  at  once  on  its  shores,  not  a  single 
trace  of  improvement  is  apparent  in  the  houses  or 
haliits  of  this  people.  The  only  thing  that  attracted 
our  attention  in  this  settlement  was  their  burying- 
place.  Here  there  was  a  house  rather  superior  to 
the  others  in  appearance.  It  was  raised  (m  a  bed 
of  sand  with  stone  edging.  Gray  opened  two  of 
these  trap-doors,  when  to  our  surprise  we  beheld, 
not  only  neat  clean  mats  spread  on  the  floor,  and 
white  cowrie  with  glittering  mother- of  pearl  deco- 
rating both  the  posts  and  rafters  of  the  house,  but  a 
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writing-desk,  tliree  American  chairs  varnished 
yellow,  a  cup  and  saucer,  tumbler,  wine-glass,  two 
framed  paintings  of  ships,  besides  several  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  other  articles  of  European  manu- 
facture. On  inquiring  respecting  them,  we  found 
that  a  child  belonging  to  a  principal  chief  had  been 
interred  there,  and  that  these  things  were  presented 
to  his  manes.  On  returning  into  the  village,  we 
found  that  the  king  had  not  come,  neither  had  the 
messenger  returned.  But  the  four  Tahitians  and 
two.-Samoans  were  waiting  for  us.  The  Tahitians, 
I  was  sorry  to  find,  were  living  without  the  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes,  and  aiding  the  heathen  in 
their  heathen  amusements.  I  had  some  serious 
conversation  with  them,  when  they  promised  to 
assist  the  native  missionaries  all  in  their  power, 
should  I  resolve  upon  leaving  them.  The  Samoans 
were  heathens,  but  promised  to  unite  immediately 
with  their  countrymen  in  worshipping  the  true 
God.  We  also  learned  with  much  satisfaction,  that 
a  native  of  Aitutaki,  in  conjunction  with  some 
New  Zealanders,  had  erected  a  chapel,  that  they 
kept  sacred  the  Sabbath,  and  Avere  using  their 
efforts  to  induce  the  heathen  to  become  worshippers 
of  Jehovah,  but  that  their  efforts  hitherto  had  been 
unsuccessful.  On  returning  towards  the  beach 
where  our  boat  landed,  we  observed  the  instruments 
of  death  and  destruction  in  a  very  contemptible 
position :  two  six-pound  cannons  with  their  car- 
riages perched  upon  a  small  rude  stone  pavement, 
covered  over  with  a  few  cocoa-nut  leaves.  Upon 
inquiry,  we  learned  that  they  had  been  purchased 
from  shipping,  and  that  there  were  a  considerable 
number  on  tlie  island.  Finding  that  the  king  had 
not  come,  1  determined  to  take  the  Tahitians  on 
board,  make  them  a  few  presents,  and  give  them  a 
supply  of  books,  by  which  time  we  hoped  that  the 
chief  might  have  either  arrived  or  sent  a  message. 
This  ifot  being  the  case,  and  evening  approaching, 
we  determined  to  abandon  at  present  our  intention 
of  placing  teachers  at  Kotuma,  and  arrange  with 
the  Wesleyan  committee  as  to  M'hich  of  the  Societies 
should  occupy  the  island.  With  this  intention,  we 
took  leave  of  this  cool  uncivil  people,  and  got  into 
the  boat.  While  in  the  act  of  pushing  off',  our  little 
friend  Tokoniua  came  running  out  of  breath,  and 
cried  out,  '  Back  astern  there.'  This  imperative 
order  having  been  obeyed,  he  stepped  into  the  boat, 
and  having  seated  himself,  gave  another  command, 
'  Pull  away  now  boys.'  Not  being  accustomed  to  have 
the  reins  of  government  taken  thus  unceremoniously 
out  of  our  hands,  we  inquired  what  he  wanted;  to 
which  he  replied,  '  I  want  my  missionary.'  We 
informed  him,  that  we  understood  that  the  king 
was  not  desirous  of  having  missionaries  on  his 
island,  and  we  were  therefore  about  to  sail  to 
islands  larger  and  more  populous  than  theirs,  and 
where  we  hoped  they  would  be  well  received.  In 
reply  he  said,  '  I  no  mind  the  king ;  he  king  his 
own  town ;  me  and  my  brother  chief,  we  got  town 
too;  the  king  no  come  speak  niy  town,  I  no  go 
speak  his  town.  Suppose  king  no  like  missionary, 
me  like  him.'  I  replied  that  we  were  very  anxious 
to  get  away,  as  we  luul  a  long  distance  to  go,  and 
many  islands  to  call  at,  and  appealed  to  Ca])tain 
Morgan.  As  soon  as  he  iieard  nie  a])peal  to  the 
Captain,  he  attacked  him  with  a  warmth  and 
earnestness  which  opened  the  hearts  of  all  in  the 


boat.  '  You  very  kind  man,  I  know,  Captain 
Morgan  ;  what  you  say  Captain  ?  You  no  give  me 
missionarj'  ?  Only  one  night  Captain,  then  I  get 
my  missionarj',  and  you  go.  What  you  say  Cap- 
tain ?  Now  what  you  say  ?  '  It  appeared  that  our 
friend  Tokoniua  had  been  to  the  town  in  which  he 
was  second  in  rank,  and  had  held  a  consultation 
with  his  brother  chief  and  the  people,  and  he  had 
hastened  back  to  secure  the  missionary ;  for  he  ex- 
claimed, '  I  afraid  I  come,  boat  gone,  and  I  no  get 
my  missionary.'  This  circumstance  induced  us  to 
alter  our  determination  ,•  and  taking  our  loquacious 
but  sensible  little  friend  on  board,  we  stood  oft'  for 
the  night  The  poor  lad  Friday  cried  bitterly 
when  he  found  I  was  not  intending  to  leave  a  mis- 
sionary at  his  island.  He  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  we  should  proceed  at  once  to  his  settlement, 
and  land  the  teachers  there ;  but  we  found,  as  in 
Samoa,  that  there  is  a  victorious  and  a  conquered 
party,  and  the  vanquished  are  subject  to  insult  and 
oppression  of  every  kind  from  their  imperious 
brethren  ;  consequently  they  are  not  in  a  situation 
to  afford  protection  to  the  persons  or  property  of 
any  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  friends  and 
family  of  poor  Friday  were,  unfortunately,  of  this 
party,  so  that  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  commence 
operations  under  such  circumstances.  During  the 
evening,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  con- 
siderable information  as  to  the  language,  traditions, 
and  other  particulars  relative  to  the  island  of  Ro- 
tuma,  which  I  shall  record  elsewhere. 

"  Early  this  morning,  1.3th,  we  rounded  the  S.E. 
point  of  the  island,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  smoother 
sea  in  order  to  facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the 
shore.  The  boat  being  lowered,  two  teachers. 
Leitana,  from  Falefa,  and  Tau,  from  Sanapu,  both 
Manono  men,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  their 
brethren,  placed  their  bundles  in  the  boat,  and  then 
stepped  in  themselves.  On  approaching  the  shore, 
we  found  a  tolerablj'  good  boat  entrance,  but  no 
harbour,  anchorage,  or  shelter  fiir  a  ship.  The 
town  was  large,  for  the  houses  stretched  for  two 
miles  at  least  along  the  beach.  On  being  intro- 
duced to  the  principal  chief  of  the  town,  he  in- 
formed us  that  a  message  had  been  sent  all  round 
the  island  by  the  king,  desiring  that  the  teachei-s 
might  not  be  allowed  to  remain  ;  to  which  he  had 
returned  answer,  that  if  they  came  he  would  receive 
them  and  treat  them  kindly,  but  leave  their  religion 
with  themselves.  They  might,  thertfore,  remain, 
and  he  would  give  them  the  lionse  in  which  we 
were  then  seated  as  a  residence,  until  they  could 
get  one  finished  for  themselves.  After  making  the 
chiefs  and  their  wives  some  trilling  presents,  we 
prepared  to  take  our  leave,  and  expressed  our  in- 
tention to  the  chief  to  engage  in  prayer  with  our 
friends  before  we  parted.  This  he  begged  we 
would  not  do  in  his  house,  for  he  Mas  afraid  lest  the 
spirits  should  be  enraged  with  him,  and  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  his  children.  We  informed  him 
he  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  the  power  of  .lehovah 
Wius  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  his  .\itu  or  spirits, 
and  he  would  protect  all  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 
He  replied,  that  he  did  not  tear  for  himself,  his 
anxieties  were  about  his  chilthH'U.  Perceiving  his 
feelings  upon  this  subject,  Me  waivinlour  intention, 
but  said  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  our 
brethren,  commending  them  to  God  in  our  hearts, 
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uiiil  took  our  (U'parturo.  Just  as  we  were  ahoiit 
k-aviuji-,  we  lieard  that  there  was  a  lad  from  Erro- 
iiiaiiga  residing  at  tlie  other  side  of  the  ishuid. 
This  being  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  we 
determined,  if  possible,  to  get  him,  and  for  this 
purpose  prevailed,  by  a  few  little  presents,  upon 
our  friend  Tokoniua  and  his  brotlier  to  aceompany 
us  to  the  town  Mhere  he  was  residing,  which  we 
found  to  be  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  not  far 
from  the  place  from  which  we  started  last  night. 
Having  nuide  almost  an  entire  circuit  of  the  island, 
we  landed  at  the  town  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  but  unfortunately  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  sight  of  the  lad ;  for  as  soon  as  our  inten- 
tion was  known,  the  people,  I  presume,  not  liking 
to  part  with  him,  secreted  him  in  the  bush.  This 
was  certainly  a  great  disappointment,  but  having 
made  the  etfort  '  we  have  done  what  we  could '  to 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object,  which  would 
apparently  have  facilitated  our  intercourse  with  the 
tribes  we  were  about  to  visit.  The  people  of  this 
town  are  a  little  more  civil  than  those  of  the  first 
we  visited.  Reaching  the  vessel  by  sunset,  we 
steered  our  course  with  a  fine  breeze  for  the  New 
Hebrides.  Thus  terminated  our  first  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Rotuma." 

The  state  of  Mr.  Williams's  mind,  during  the 
voyage  from  Rotuma  to  the  New  Hebrides,  will 
appear  in  the  followiug  passages  of  a  letter  written 
to  a  friend  on  Saturday,  November  IGth,  four  days 
prior  to  that  upon  which  he  fell.  After  referring 
to  the  death  of  Makea,  he  proceeds  : — 

"  Thus,  my  dear  friend,  we  live  in  a  dying  world ; 
perhaps  this  may  not  reach  England  before  your 
happy  spirit  will  quit  its  tenement  of  clay,  and 
unite  with  that  of  my  departed  friend  Makea,  in 
praising  and  loving  the  Saviour,  who  redeemed  you 
both  by  his  blood.  Ere  long  some  friend  will  com- 
municate to  surviving  relatives  and  connexions  the 
information  of  our  death.  The  grand  concern 
should  be  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation. 
This  I  find  a  difficult  matter,  front  the  demand  in- 
cessantly made  upon  my  energies  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  hut  I  find  gi-eat  comfort  from  the  considera- 
tion that  many,  very  many  of  Gods  people  pray 
for  me,  and  also  that  all  is  spent  in  the  best  of  all 
causes.  *  *  Oh !  what  a  luxury  it  is  to  do  good ! 
What  sound  philosophy  there  is  in  the  Bible ! 
What  a  knowledge  it  displays  of  sanctified  human 
nature,  when  it  asserts,  ■  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.'  *  * 

'•  I  have  just  heard  dear  Captain  Morgan  say 
that  we  are  sixty  miles  oft"  the  Hebrides,  so  that  we 
shall  be  there  early  to-morrow  morning.  This 
evening  we  are  to-  have  a  special  prayer  meeting. 
Oh  !  how  much  depends  upon  the  efforts  of  to- 
morrow. Will  the  savayes  receive  us  or  not  ?  Perhaps 
at  this  moment  you  or  some  other  kind  friend  may 
be  wrestling  with  God  for  us.  I  am  all  anxiety ; 
but  desire  prudence  and  faithfidness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  attempt  to  impart  the  Gospel  to  these 
benighted  people,  and  leave  the  event  with  God.  I 
brought  twelve  missionaries  with  me  ;  two  have 
settled  at  a  beautiful  island  called  ]»otuma  ;  the  ten 
I  have  are  for  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Cale- 
donia. The  approaching  week  is  to  me  the  most 
important  of  my  life." 

The  following  entries,  during  this  and  the  two 


succeeding  days,  contain  most  probably  the  last  re- 
cords of  Mr.  AVilliams's  pen  : — 

'•Saturday,  November  U!. — As  we  expected  to 
make  Fatuna  on  the  following  morning,  we  set 
apart  this  evening  as  a  special  prayer  meeting,  that 
God  would  graciously  protect  our  persons,  and  open 
a  way  for  the  introduction  of  his  word  among  the 
barbarous  tribes  we  were  about  to  visit. 

"  On  sabbath  day.  early  in  the  morning,  we  were 
close  in  with  the  island.  It  appeared  to  be  one 
large,  high,  rugged  mountain,  with,  in  many  places, 
perpendicular  cliffs  reaching  to  the  sea.  No  low 
land  presented  itself  in  any  direction,  so  that  Ave 
began  to  doubt  whether  or  not  the  island  was  in- 
habited. On  nearing  the  coast,  however,  we  dis- 
covered cultivated  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
and  little  low  huts  were  discerned.  At  length  we 
perceived  two  canoes  approaching  us,  in  one  of 
which  were  four  men.  They  were  tolerably  well 
made  and  good  looking.  Their  complexion  is  not 
black  like  that  of  the  negro,  neither  brown  like  that 
of  the  other  South  Sea  islanders,  but  of  a  sooty 
colour.  Their  faces  were  thickly  smeared  with  a 
red  pigment,  and  a  long  white  feather  was  stuck  in 
the  back  of  the  head.  The  lobe  of  the  ear  was 
pierced  and  rendered  large  by  the  repeated  intro- 
duction of  a  piece  of  wood,  until  it  was  sufficiently 
extended  to  receive  a  piece  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter.  Into  this  hole  a  number  of  toi-toiseshell 
rings,  from  two  to  six  or  eight,  were  introduced  by 
way  of  ornament.  The  cartilage  also  of  the  nose  is 
pierced,  and  many  we  perceived,  by  being  stretched 
too  much,  were  broken.  We  could  not  induce  any 
of  them  to  leave  the  canoe  and  trust  themselves  on 
board  our  vessel ;  although  we  enticed  them  by 
presents  of  looking-glasses,  scissors,  fish-hooks,  and 
other  trifling  articles.  They  not  being  inclined  to 
venture  among  us,  we  determined  to  visit  them. 
Accordingly  our  boat  was  lowered,  and  thej^  shouted 
for  us  to  come  on  shore,  saying  that  there  were 
yams,  taro,  and  other  vegetables.  On  approaching  the 
shore,  a  man  sprung  from  his  canoe  into  our  boat, 
and  stated  that  he  was  an  ariki,  or  chief,  and  wished 
to  go  on  board.  At  first  we  understood  that  he  was 
a  chief  at  Tanna,  and  wished  us  to  convey  him  home ; 
but  this  arose  from  our  inquiries  about  Tanna  ;  and 
they  have  a  method  of  repeating  almost  eA'ery  word 
you  utter,  if  they  do  not  understand  you,  and  yield- 
ing assent  to  it.  We  accordingly  returned  to  the 
vessel,  rejoicing  that  we  had  succeeded  in  getting 
such  a  person  to  accompany  us.  On  reaching  the 
vessel  we  put  on  him  a  red  shirt,  and  fastened  a 
piece  of  cloth  round  him,  in  which  new  and  gay 
apparel  he  strutted  about  the  decks,  and  shouted 
most  lustily  in  admiration  of  himself.  At  length 
sea-sickness,  that  annihilater  of  human  distinctions, 
brought  him  to  sit  down  as  tamely  and  quietly  as  a 
helpless  infant.  When  we  spoke  to  him,  he  looked 
up  piteously,  and  exclaimed,  '  I'm  helpless.  I'm 
dead.'  We  obtained  a  considerable  deal  of  informa- 
tion from  him,  and  were  truly  thankful  to  find  that, 
by  a  mixture  of  the  Samoan  and  Rarotonga  dialects, 
we  could  interchange  our  ideas  tolerably  well. 
Towards  evening  Ik;  began  to  get  very  restless,  and 
begged  hard  to  be  put  on  shore.  We  therefore 
stood  in  again  with  the  shij),  and  getting  into  smooth 
water  he  recovered,  and  we  found  him  an  intelligent, 
communicative  man.     We  endeavoured  to  explain 
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to  him  the  object  of  our  visit,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  have  any  person  placed  on  his  island. 
To  which  he  replied,  that  they  would  give  him 
yams,  taro,  and  sugar-cane.  On  preparing  to  re- 
turn, we  gave  him  a  looking-glass,  a  knife,  some 
fish-hooks,  and  other  articles.  The  glass  delighted 
him  exceedingly.  As  soon  as  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  own  countenance,  he  danced  with  surprise, 
and  shouted  a  song  very  similar  to  that  of  sailors 
when  heaving  anchor  or  hauling  a  rope.  On  reach- 
ing the  shore  we  were  entirely  surrounded  with 
natives,  who  behaved  with  great  civility  towards 
us,  and  appeared  entirely  without  arms.  They 
chattered  away  at  a  great  rate  to  our  friend,  who 
was  decorated  in  the  red  shirt,  and  who,  in  return, 
spoke  highly  to  them  of  the  kindness  his  wealthy 
friends  had  shown  him;  and  among  other  triHes 
he  took  up  a  little  pig  we  had  given  him,  and  ex- 
hibited it  to  public  view.  Being  about  to  take  our 
leave,  we  renewed  our  eftbrts  to  induce  some  per- 
sons to  accompany  us  on  board,  but  wit'. out  success. 
Although  we  were  not  rich  enough  in  teachers  to 
spare  two  for  this  island,  it  will  be  occupied  as  soon 
as  possible,  and,  indeed,  we  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  we  should  visit  them  again  shortly  ;  and 
the  result  of  this  day's  labour  is  such  as  to  induce 
the  conviction  that  such  a  friendly  feeling  has  been 
excited  as  will  enable  us  to  settle  teachers  as  soon 
as  we  can  possibly  spare  them.  In  sailing  round 
the  island,  we  observed  everywhere  traces  of  inha- 
bitants ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  country  they 
nmst  be  located  in  small  numbers,  and  the  aggre- 
gate cannot  be  large.  On  the  N.W.  side  a  most 
romantic  cliff' presented  itself,  exhibiting  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  a  tesselated  Roman  pavement,  but 
in  segments  of  a  foot  or  more  square.  'VV^e  spent 
the  evening  of  this  memorable  sabbath  in  thanking 
God  and  taking  courage.  As  on  the  following 
morning  we  expected  to  make  Tanna,  and  settle 
some  teachers,  we  made  it  a  matter  of  special  prayer. 

"  Mon*day  morning,  18th. — This  is  a  memorable 
day,  a  day  which  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
and  the  record  of  the  events  which  have  this  day 
transpired  will  exist  after  those  who  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  them  have  retired  into  the  shades  of 
oblivion,  and  the  results  of  this  day  will  be ." 

This  is  the  closing  entry  by  his  own  hand  on  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Williams's  journal,  and  these  words 
were  most  probably  the  last  which  he  ever  penned. 
The  history  of  this  unfinished  sentence  cannot  now 
be  recovered.  At  the  first  glance,  and  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  fatal  2uth,  it  wears  an  aspect 
almost  preternatural  and  prophetic.  But  upon  closer 
inspection  its  mysteriousuess  disappears.  Although 
bearing  date  "  Monday  moniiii;/,"  the  strong  proba- 
bility is  that  this  record  was  not  made  until  the 
ereiiiiuj  of  that  daj',  just  after  the  friendly  reception 
at  Tanna.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  description 
of  what  passed  on  the  two  preceding  days  was 
penned  at  the  same  time :  a  supposition  founded 
upon  the  ap])earance  of  the  writing  in  the  journal, 
and  upon  the  ordinary  practice  of  Mr.  Williams  to 
enter  his  proceedings,  not  daily,  but  every  third  or 
fourth  day,  under  the  dates  at  which  they  occurred. 
If  the  reader  will  notice  the  wording  of  the  entries, 
dated  the  Kith  and  17th,  he  will  perceive  that  they 
bear  the  nuirks  of  having  been  written  on  a  subse- 
quent day.     And  that  the  time  in  which  he  penned 


the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  journal  was  the  creiiiin/ 
of  the  18th  is  rendered  almost  certain,  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  the  morning  (as  will  shortly  ap- 
pear) was  too  much  occupied  to  have  allowed  of 
such  an  employment,  but  from  internal  evidence. 
Upon  any  other  theory  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  excitement  which  it  indicates,  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  "  This  is  a 
memorable  day,"  or  to  discover  a  reason  for  the  use 
of  the  past  tense,  as  well  as  for  the  statement,  "  77«' 
ereiils  which  have  this  day  transpired  ;"  a  day  which, 
at  its  commencement,  presented  no  such  striking  cha- 
racteristics. The  strong  emotion  which  this  entry 
indicates  will  awaken  little  surprise  when  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  considered.  With 
what  intense  interest,  bordering  upon  painftd 
anxiety,  Mr.  Williams  anticipated  this  visit,  has 
already  appeared  ;  and  when  approaching  the  group, 
and  but  two  days  prior  to  that  upon  which  the  mys- 
terious sentences  were  written,  he  thus  expressed 
his  state  of  mind  : — "  Oh  !  how  much  depends  upon 
to-morrow !  The  approaching  week  is  to  me  the 
most  important  of  my  life."  Nor  were  these  feel- 
ings unreasonable.  This  enterprise  had  in  it  more 
the  character  of  an  experiment  than  most  of  his 
previous  efforts  to  introduce  the  Gospel,  and  its 
probable  issue  was  far  more  doubtful.  The  people 
with  whom  he  was  now  about  to  open  intercourse 
were  distinct  in  character,  language,  and  habits 
from  those  amongst  whom  he  liad  previously  la- 
boured ;  and  he  had  long  been  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  they  were  excessively  savage  and  san- 
guinary. These  considerations  naturally  awakened 
more  than  ordinary  solicitude.  But  although  not 
free  from  apprehension,  he  was  filled  with  the  hope 
of  shortly  realizing  the  visions,  and  accomplishing 
the  desires,  of  many  previous  years.  He  was, 
moreover,  deeply  impressed  by  the  conviction  that 
the  New  Hebrides  were  the  key  to  New  Caledonia, 
New  Britain,  New  Guinea,  and  other  extensive 
islands  inhabited  by  the  Papuan  race;  and  that 
wliile  success  here  would  almost  certainly  and 
speedily  secure  the  evangelization  of  the  whole  of 
Western  Polynesia,  failure  in  this  first  essay  would 
greatly  retard,  if  not  frustrate,  the  accomplishment 
of  his  grand  design.  Thus  feelings,  like  crossing 
tides,  ruffled  liis  mind  as  he  drew  near  to  these  un- 
known shores;  and  whilst  hope  and  fear  hung  in 
the  balance,  strong  excitement  was  the  necessary 
consequence.  When,  therefore,  the  doubtful  case 
was  decided  as  it  appeared  to  be.  and  as  he  regarded 
it,  on  the  day  this  concluding  passage  of  his  journal 
was  written,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  views  ex- 
pressed or  the  emotions  awakened.  With  his  esti- 
mate of  the  events  of  that  day.  the  language  is  not 
too  strong.  At  the  same  time  the  sentence  is  so 
remarkable,  viewed  in  connexicm  with  subsequent 
events,  as  to  give  to  the  o])inion  of  Ur.  Canqilu'll 
nmch  plausibility,  that  this  "  servant  of  God  wrote, 
though  unconsciously,  under  a  supernatural  im- 
pression." 

But  although  the  words  now  cited  were  the  last 
irrilten  by  Mr.  Williams,  there  is  another  journal 
of  the  same  voyage,  in  which  the  band  of  an  ania- 
nuensis  has  recorded  the  events  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  ajqiai-ently  at  his  dictiition.  This 
document  will  eiuible  us  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
devoted  missionary  down  to  the  period  when  he 
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closed  his  noble  career.     Under  the  date  of  "  Mon- 
day, November  18th,"  this  entry  was  made  : — 

"  Early  this  morning  we  found  ourselves  just  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Tanna,  and  stood 
ott'  and  on  Port  Kesoiution.  After  breakfast  we 
went  ashore  iu  the  boat  to  examine  the  harbour, 
and  to  see  the  people.  We  were  highly  gratified 
with  the  friendly  and  peaceable  disposition  of  the 
natives,  being  exceedingly  anxious  to  barter  with 
us.  We  had  the  three  native  teachers  apiminted 
for  tliis  island  put  ashore,  and  introduced  to  the 
chiefs  of  tliis  place,  Lalolago,  Salamea,  and  Muse. 
We  could  not  explain  to  them  our  object  more  than 
that  they  were  '  cliiefs  of  God,'  and  tliat  we  wished 
they  should  live  with  them.  The  chiefs  appeared 
highly  delighted  at  this ;  and  one  of  them  said  he 
would  bring  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pigs  to  the  person 
who  w  as  to  live  with  him.  We  then  received  a 
present  from  the  chiefs  of  a  pig,  some  yams,  bananas, 
and  cocoa-nuts,  and  went  on  board  with  one  of  the 
chiefs  and  two  of  his  people,  to  whom  we  made 
presents  of  some  trifling  articles.  While  ashore, 
we  had  a  ramble  among  the  plantations,  and  no- 
thing we  have  seen  in  any  of  the  other  islands 
exceeds  tlie  skill  and  attention  they  manifest  in 
tlieir  cultivation.  We  were  also  conducted  to  what 
they  called  a  marae,  where  there  was  a  large  banian 
tree ;  they  told  us  it  was  '  tapu '  (sacred)  to  the 
god.  Among  the  fruits  they  brought  to  us  are  the 
rose-apple  and  a  species  of  fig.  When  our  boat  was 
ashore  the  last  time  to-day,  other  tribes  of  strange 
natives  had  arrived  in  great  iiumljers  in  the  bay, 
from  other  parts,  being  armed  with  spears,  blud- 
geons, bows,  and  arrows,  and  seemed  exceedingly 
outrageous  to  obtain  fish-hooks  and  other  articles 
that  they  saw  we  had  distributed  to  the  other  party 
in  the  bay.  Finding  that  we  did  not  distribute 
anything  among  them,  they  seemed  to  be  infuriated, 
and  about  a  hundred  of  them  surrounded  the  boat, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  detain  her.  After  a  short 
time,  however,  and  by  talking  to  them,  they  became 
quiet,  and  the  chief  with  whom  we  had  made  friends 
began  to  address  them,  and  presently  a  consultation 
was  held  among  the  party  who  had  hold  of  the 
boat,  till  at  length  they  let  her  go,  and  the  party 
dispersed.  We  then  managed  to  push  off,  and  come 
on  board.  As  the  teachers  intimated  their  wish  to 
remain  one  night  on  shore  before  their  property 
was  landed,  so  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  being  with  the  natives,  to  see  how  they  behaved 
Ivefore  we  finally  left  them,  we  intend  to  remain 
here  another  night,  and  to  land  their  property  to- 
morrow. By  our  last  boat  we  have  bi-ought  ofi"  two 
natives,  who  will  be  with  us  during  the  night. 

"  November  19th,  Tuesday. — Early  this  morning 
we  went  ashore,  taking  with  us  the  two  natives 
wlio  had  been  with  us  all  night.  On  our  arrival 
off  the  beach,  we  waited  some  time  inquiring  for 
the  native  teachers  whom  we  had  left  ashore  last 
night.  In  the  mean  time  some  little  disorder  and 
confusion  took  place  among  the  people  on  the 
beach ;  but  at  length  the  greatest  quietness  pre- 
vailed, all  of  them  grouping  together  according  to 
their  respective  tribes,  and  each  party  having 
brought  a  quantity  of  yams,  bananas,  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  expecting  to  receive  in  return  from  us  articles 
of  barter.  The  teachers  then  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  gave  us  a  most  favourable  account  of 


their  reception  by  the  people.  We  then  jjroposetl 
for  the  teachers  to  go  ofi' with  us  to  tiie  ship  to  bring 
asliore  their  luggage,  and  then  finally  remain 
among  them ;  liere  they  expressed  the  utmost 
anxiety,  sujjposing  that  we  might  take  them  away 
altogether  ;  but,  having  two  other  teachers  on  board 
of  our  boat,  we  told  them  that,  in  order  to  ensure 
our  return,  we  would  put  them  ashore  as  hostages, 
and  also  allow  tiie  vegetables  the  people  had  brought 
to  remain  on  the  beach.  They  then  expressed 
tiiem.selves  pleased  at  our  proposal,  and  we  hastened 
w  ith  the  teachers  to  the  ship.  After  breakfast,  the 
native  teachers  having  got  their  luggage  together, 
we  all  again  entered  the  boat,  and  went  ashore. 
We  found  the  people  waiting  in  the  most  orderly 
manner  on  our  return.  We  then  went  anumg  the 
different  parties  of  them,  all  sitting  down  in  groups 
on  the  beach,  and  diffused  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
goodwill  among  them  all  by  receiving  from  them 
the  vegetables,  &c.,  and  they  obtaining  in  return 
small  presents  of  calicoes,  scissors,  and  fish-hooks. 
The  goods  of  the  native  teachers  were  landed  at  the 
same  time,  and  very  promptly  taken  to  the  huts  of 
the  chiefs,  the  word  '  tapu '  being  repeated  among 
them  as  the  things  were  passed.  At  length  we  took 
leave  of  them.  They  followed  us  as  far  as  they 
could  along  the  beach,  and  to  the  extremity  of  the 
point,  among  the  rocks,  and  their  last  words  to  us 
were,  '  One,  two,  three  moons,  and  you  will  come 
back.'  Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  interesting 
visits  we  have  ever  yet  been  privileged  to  have  with 
the  heathen  in  their  barbarous  and  savage  state, 
when  called  to  take  to  them  the  word  of  life ;  and 
none,  perhaps,  manifested  a  more  peaceable  and 
friendly  demeanour  to  strangers  such  as  we  were 
among  them.  Others,  indeed,  had  had  intercourse 
with  them,  but  they  met  them  under  arms,  which 
showed  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  people,  and, 
to  say  the  least,  they  met  them  as  enemies,  and  in 
many  instances  at  this  very  spot  were  engaged  in 
actual  conflict. 

"  Tanna  is,  as  far  as  our  limited  observation  at 
present  enables  us  to  judge,  a  most  important  island  ; 
it  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  we  were  led  to 
expect,  being  as  large  as  the  island  of  Upolu,  All 
its  eastern  and  northern  coast  appears  iron-bound ; 
but  there  are  all  along  in  many  places  fine  spacious 
bays  and  lowlands.  Its  northern  range  of  moun- 
tains is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  height,  but  at  its 
southern  extremity,  the  mountains  form  many  dif 
ferent  ranges,  and  rise  in  sublime  grandeur  amidst 
the  perpetual  clouds  of  smoke,  which  seem  to  en- 
velope their  summits  from  the  volcano  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Port  Resolution  is  a  beautiful 
bay,  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  ridge  of  low  moun- 
tains extending  from  the  volcano  to  the  sea.  A  fine 
sandy  beach  sweeps  round  its  southern  and  eastern 
sides.  The  entrance  into  it  is  rather  wide,  which 
leaves  its  northern  part  quite  exposed  to  the  northerly 
and  north-westerly  winds ;  but  the  low  sandy  beach 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  is  almost  an  evidence 
of  the  harbour  itself  not  being  affected  by  any 
wind  :  there  are  also  some  shoals  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  entrance  outside,  which  form  a  kind  of 
breakwater,  and  by  which  the  violence  of  the  waves 
is  broken  ere  they  reach  the  harbour.  As  to  the 
population  of  the  island,  we  could  learn  no  more 
than  hearing  from  the  natives  that  the  land  was 
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great,  and  the  people  great ;  and,  from  seeing 
plantations  of  cocoa-nut,  and  smoke  ascending  in 
various  parts  all  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
we  suppose  it  is  exceedingly  well  populated.  The 
care  and  attention  they  show  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  plantations  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
occurrences  of  Wednesday.  As  to  the  appearance 
of  the  people,  language,  &c  ,  we  have  not  observed 
any  difference  from  those  on  the  eastern  island  of 
Fatuna.  As  it  is  likely  we  may  have  some  other 
general  observations  to  make  on  the  island,  we 
shall  defer  so  doing  till  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  other  islands  of  this  group,  at  which 
we  intend  to  call  in  our  present  voyage. 

"  About  one  o'clock  we  set  sail,  and  stood  to  the 
northward,  for  the  island  of  Erroniaii(/a,  and  got  to 
its  southern  side  sufficiently  early  in  the  evening  to 
run  along  the  coast  for  the  distance  of  some  miles 
to  the  westward,  till,  at  its  becoming  dark,  and 
being  unable  to  distinguish  the  creeks  and  bays  in 
the  land,  we  put  the  vessel  about  to  lie-to  during 
the  night." 

These  extracts  have  conducted  us  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  dark  and  dreadful  day  when  the  course 
of  this  apostolic  man  on  earth  was  closed.  The 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  approached  the  fatal 
hour,  although  not  free  from  a  gloomy  tinge,  was 
much  more  cheerful  than  it  had  been  prior  to  his 
arrival  at  this  group.  The  success  at  Fatuna  and 
Tanna  had  dissipated  his  fears,  and  realized  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  now  appeared  to 
feel  a  strong  confidence  of  ultimate  and  complete 
success ;  and  the  grand  object  for  which  he  had 
long  planned,  and  prayed,  and  laboured,  seemed 
so  nearly  within  his  grasp,  that  he  spoke  to  those 
who  sailed  with  him,  as  though  the  New  Hebrides 
were  already  added  to  the  other  groups,  whose 
conversion  to  Christianity  he  had  been  honoured 
to  commence.  On  the  evening  before  he  fell,  as 
the  "  Camden  "  was  gliding  along  the  shores  of 
Erromanga,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  leaning  over 
her  side,  conversing  with  Mr.  Cunningham  in 
glowing  terms  about  the  events  of  the  day,  he  told 
that  gentleman,  that  as  Samoa  was  now  so  well 
supplied,  and  the  New  Hebrides  presented  so  fine 
a  missionary  field,  he  had  almost  determined  to 
bring  his  family  and  reside  there.  But,  cheered 
as  he  was  by  previous  success,  other  feelings 
sobered,  and  at  times  saddened,  his  mind.  On  the 
morning  of  the  dreadful  20th,  he  told  the  same 
friend  with  whom  he  had  conversed  in  such  cheer- 
ful tones  on  the  preceding  evening,  that  he  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  before 
him  ;  that  he  was  much  oppressed  by  its  weight, 
and  feared  that  he  might  have  undertaken  more 
than  he  Mould  be  able  to  accomplish ;  that  so  ex- 
tensive were  the  islands  he  had  engaged  to  survey, 
that  many  years  of  anxious  toil  would  be  reciuisite 
ere  he  could  realize  his  own  designs,  or  meet  tiie 
expectations  of  his  friends.  It  was  just  after  this 
conversation,  that  he  entered  the  boat,  which  bore 
him  to  the  strand,  upon  which  he  was  so  soon  to 
fall  beneath  the  assassin's  club,  and  pour  out  his 
blood  as  an  oblation  in  his  divine  Master's  service. 
But  the  dark  details  of  that  hour,  so  sorrowful  to 
survivors,  but  so  glorious  for  him,  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  circumstantial  comnuinications  of 


Captain  Morgan  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  wit- 
nessed the  tragical  scene. 

"  Rev.  W.  Ellis. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  communicate  to  you  the 
painful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  your  beloved 
brother  and  faithful  missionary,  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  who  was  massacred  at  the  island  of 
Erromanga,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1839,  and  of  Mr.  James  Harris,  a 
gentleman  who  was  on  his  way  to  England,  with 
the  view  of  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  Mar- 
quesas. The  event  happened  the  day  after  we 
left  the  island  of  Tanna.  There  the  natives  re- 
ceived us  most  kindly,  and  Mr.  Williams  re- 
marked, he  had  never  been  received  more  kindly 
by  any  natives  among  whom  he  had  been ;  his 
spirits  were  elated  to  find  such  a  door  of  entrance 
opened.  In  the  afternoon  we  left  there  three 
teachers  and  a  son  of  one  of  them. 

"  We  proceeded  to  Erromanga,  and  hove  to  on 
the  south  side  all  night.  At  daylight  we  ran  down 
the  south  side  in  hope  of  landing  more  teachers. 
The  island  appeared  thinly  inhabited ;  we  saw 
now  and  then  a  native  or  two  at  a  distance.  On 
reaching  Dillon's  Bay,  we  saw  a  canoe  paddling 
along  shore  with  three  men  in  her,  and  by  Mr. 
Williams's  desire  we  lowereil  down  the  whale  boat, 
and  took  in  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, myself,  and  four  hancLs  ;  we  spoke  to  the 
men  in  the  canoe,  and  found  them  to  be  a  far 
different  race  of  people  to  those  at  Tanna,  their 
complexion  darker,  and  their  statiire  shorter ;  they 
were  wild  in  their  appearance,  and  extremely  shy. 
They  spoke  a  different  language  from  that  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  so  that  Mr.  Williams  could  not 
understand  a  word  they  said.  He  made  them 
some  presents,  and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  come 
into  our  boat.  He  did  not  succeed,  so  we  left 
them,  hoping,  as  Mr.  Williams  remarked,  with 
favourable  impressions  towards  us.  We  pulled  up 
the  bay,  and  some  of  the  natives  on  shore  ran 
along  the  rocks  after  the  boat.  On  reaching  the 
head  of  the  bay,  we  saw  several  natives  standing 
at  a  distance;  we  made  signs  to  them  to  come 
towards  ns,  but  they  made  signs  for  us  to  go  away. 
We  threw  them  some  beads  on  shore,  which  they 
eagerly  picked  up,  and  came  a  little  closer,  and 
received  from  us  some  fish-hooks  and  beads,  and  a 
small  looking-glass.  On  coming  to  a  beautiful 
valley  between  the  mountains,  having  a  small  run 
of  water,  we  wished  to  ascertain  if  it  w;is  fresh, 
and  we  gave  the  chief  a  boat-bucket  to  fetch  us 
some,  and  in  atiout  half  an  hour  he  returned 
running  with  the  water,  which,  I  think,  gave  Mr. 
Williams  and  myself  more  confidence  in  the  na- 
tives. They  ran  and  brought  us  some  cocoa-nuts, 
but  were  still  extremely  shy.  Mr.  Williams  drank 
of  the  water  the  native  brought,  and  I  held  his 
hat  to  screen  him  from  the  sun.  He  seemed 
jileased  with  the  natives,  and  attributed  their  shy- 
ness to  the  ill-treatment  they  must  have  received 
from  foreigners  visiting  the  island  on  some  former 
occasion.  Mr.  Cunningham  asked  him  if  he 
thought  of  going  on  shore.  I  think  be  said  he 
should  not  have  the  slightest  fear,  and  then  re- 
marked t«  me,  'Captain,  you  know  we  like  to  take 
possession  of  the   land,  and  if  we  can  only  leave 
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pood  impressions  on  tlu"  minds  of  the  natives,  we 
can  come  again  and  leave  teachers ;  we  must  be 
content  to  do  a  little;  you  know  Huhel  was  not 
built  in  a  day.'  He  did  not  intend  to  leave  a 
teacher  this  time.  Mr.  Harris  asked  him  if  he 
might  go  on  shore,  or  if  lie  had  any  objection  ;  he 
said,  '  No,  not  any.'  Mr.  Harris  then  waded  on 
shore ;  as  soon  as  lie  landed  the  natives  ran  from 
him,  but  Mr.  Williams  told  him  to  sit  down ;  he 
did  so,  and  tlie  natives  came  close  to  him  and 
brought  him  some  cocoa-nuts,  and  opened  them 
for  him  to  drink. 

"  Mr.  Williams  remarked,  he  saw  a  number  of 
native  boys  playing,  and  thought  it  a  good  sign, 
as  implying  that  the  natives  had  no  bad  intentions: 
I  said,  I  thought  so  too,  but  I  would  rather  see 
some  women  also ;  because  when  tlie  natives  re- 
solve on  mischief  they  send  the  women  out  of  the 
way;  there  were  uo  women  on  the  beach.  At 
last  he  got  up,  went  forward  in  the  boat,  and 
landed.  He  presented  his  hand  to  the  natives, 
whicli  they  were  unwilling  to  take ;  he  then  called 
to  me  to  hand  some  cloth  out  of  the  boat,  and  he 
sat  down  and  divided  it  among  them,  endeavouring 
to  win  their  confidence.  All  three  walked  up  the 
l)each,  Mr.  Harris  first ;  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Cunningham  followed.  After  they  had  walked 
about  a  hundred  yards,  they  turned  to  the  right, 
alongside  of  the  bush,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them. 
Mr.  Harris  was  the  farthest  off.  I  then  went  on 
shore,  supposing  we  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  I  stopped  to  see  the  boat  anchored 
safely,  and  then  walked  up  the  beach  towards  the 
spot  where  the  others  had  proceeded  ;  but  before 
I  had  gone  a  hundred  yards,  the  boat's  crew  called 
out  to  me  to  run  to  the  boat.  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Cunningham  running ; 
Mr.  Cunningham  towards  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams straight  for  the  sea,  with  one  native  close 
behind  him.  I  got  into  the  boat,  and  by  this  time 
two  natives  were  close  behind  me,  though  I  did 
not  see  them  at  the  moment.  By  this  time  Mr. 
Williams  had  got  to  the  water,  but,  the  beach  being 
stony  and  steep,  he  fell  backward,  and  the  native 
struck  him  with  a  club,  and  often  repeated  the 
blow ;  a  short  time  after,  another  native  came  up 
and  struck  him,  and  very  soon  another  came  up 
and  pierced  several  arrows  into  his  body. 

"  My  heart  was  deeply  wounded.  As  soon  as  I 
got  into  the  boat  I  headed  the  boat  towards  Mr. 
Williams,  in  hopes  of  rendering  him  some  assist- 
ance, but  the  natives  shot  an  arrow  at  us,  which 
went  under  the  arm  of  one  of  our  seamen,  through 
the  lining  of  the  boat  into  a  timber,  and  there 
stuck  fast.  They  also  hove  stones  at  the  same 
time.  The  boat's  crew  called  out  to  me  to  lay  the 
boat  off :  I  did  so,  and  we  got  clear  of  the  arrows. 
I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  get  the  body,  for  it 
lay  on  the  beach  a  long  time.  At  last  I  pulled 
alongside  the  brig  and  made  all  sail,  perceiving 
with  the  glass  that  the  natives  had  left  the  body 
on  the  beach.  I  also  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired, 
loaded  with  powder  only,  thinking  to  frighten  the 
natives,  so  that  I  might  get  the  body  ;  the  natives, 
however,  made  their  appearance,  and  dragged  the 
body  out  of  sight. 

"  Yours,  &c., 
(Signed)        "  Egbert  C.  Morgan  " 


To  these  some  other  particulars  of  the  tragic 
scene  are  added  by  Mr.  Cunningham.  After  de- 
scribing their  landing,  he  writes  : — 

"Mr.  W.  called  for  a  few  pieces  of  print,  which 
he  divided  in  small  pieces  to  throw  around  him. 
Mr.  Harris  said  he  Avished  to  have  a  stroll  inland, 
which  was  not  objected  to,  and  he  walked  on, 
followed  by  a  party  of  the  natives.  Mr.  W.  and 
I  followed,  directing  our  course  up  the  side  of  the 
brook.  The  looks  and  manners  of  the  savages  I 
much  distrusted,  and  remarked  to  Mr.  Williams 
that  probably  we  had  to  dread  the  revenge  of  the 
natives  in  consequence  of  their  former  quarrel  with 
strangers,  wherein  perhaps  some  of  their  friends  had 
been  killed.  Mr.  W.,  I  think,  did  not  return  me 
an  answer,  being  engaged  at  the  instant  repeating 
the  Samoan  numerals  to  a  crowd  of  boys,  (me  of 
whom  was  repeating  them  after  him.  I  was  also 
trying  to  get  the  names  of  a  few  things  around  us, 
and  walked  onward.  Finding  a  few  shells  lying 
on  the  bank,  I  picked  them  up.  On  noticing  they 
were  of  a  species  unknown  to  me,  I  was  in  the  act 
of  putting  them  into  my  pocket,  when  I  heard  a 
yell,  and  instantly  Mr.  Harris  rushed  out  of  the 
bushes  about  twenty  yards  before  me.  I  instantly 
perceived  it  was  run  or  die.  I  shouted  to  Mr. 
Williams  to  run  (he  being  as  far  behind  me  as 
I\Ir.  Harris  was  in  advance)  and  I  sprung  forward 
through  the  natives  that  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
brook,  who  all  gave  way.  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  Mr.  Harris  fall  in  the  brook,  and  the  water 
dash  over  him,  a  number  of  savages  beating  him 
with  clubs.  Mr.  Williams  did  not  run  at  the 
instant  I  called  to  him,  till  we  heard  a  shell  blow ; 
it  was  an  instant,  but  too  much  to  lose.  I  again 
called  to  Mr.  W.  to  run,  and  sprang  forward  for 
the  boat,  which  was  out  of  sight ;  it  was  round  a 
point  of  bush. 

"  Mr.  Williams,  instead  of  making  for  the  boat, 
ran  directly  down  the  beach  into  the  water,  and  a 
savage  after  him.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's intention  was  to  swim  off  till  the  boat 
picked  him  up.  At  the  instant  I  sighted  the  boat, 
I  heard  a  yell  behind  me,  and,  looking  round, 
found  a  savage  close  after  me,  with  a  club.  I 
stooped,  and  picking  up  a  stone,  struck  him  so  as 
to  stop  his  further  pursuit.  The  men  in  the  boat 
had,  on  seeing  Mr.  Williams  and  me  running, 
given  the  alarm  to  Captaiu  Morgan,  who  was  on 
the  beach  at  the  time.  He  and  1  jumped  into  the 
boat  at  the  same  instant ;  several  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  boat.  Mr.  Williams  ran  into  deep 
water,  and  the  savage  close  after  him.  On  enter- 
ing the  water  he  fell  forward,*  but  did  not  attempt 
to  swim,  when  he  received  several  blows  from  the 
club  of  the  native  on  the  arms  and  over  the  head. 
He  twice  dashed  his  head  under  water  to  avoid  the 
club,  with  which  the  savage  stood  over  him  ready 
to  strike  the  instant  he  arose.  I  threw  two  stones 
from  the  boat,  which  for  a  moment  averted  the 
progress  of  the  other  native,  who  was  a  few  paces 
behind ;  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  The  two 
rushed  on  our  friend  and  beat  his  head,  and  sonn 
several  others  joined  them.  I  saw  a  whole  handful 
of  arrows  stuck   into    his  body.      Though  every 

*  Captain  Morgan  says  that  Mr.  Williams  "  fell  back- 
wards." The  author  is  unable  to  decide  between  tliese  two 
witnesses. 
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e.vertion  was  used  to  gut  up  the  boat  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  though  only  about  eighty  yards 
distant,  before  we  got  half  the  distance  our  friend 
was  dead,  and  about  a  dozen  savages  were  drag- 
ping  the  body  on  the  beach,  beating  it  in  the  most 
furious  manner.  A  crowd  of  boys  surrounded  the 
body  as  it  lay,  iu  the  ripple  of  the  beach,  and  beat 
it  with  stones,  till  the  waves  dsslied  red  on  the 
shore  with  the  blood  of  their  victim  Alas  !  that 
moment  of  sorrow  and  agony — I  almost  shrieked 
in  distress.  Several  arrows  were  shot  at  us,  and  one, 
passing  under  the  arm  of  one  of  the  men,  passed 
through  the  lining  and  entered  the  timber.  This 
alarmed  the  men,  who  remonstrated,  as,  having  no 
firearms  to  frighten  the  savages  away,  it  would  be 
madness  to  approach  them,  as  Mr.  VVilliams  was 
now  dead ;  to  this  Captain  Morgan  reluctantly 
assented,  and  pulled  off"  out  of  reach  of  the  arrows, 
wliere  we  lay  for  an  instant  to  consider  what  we 
should  do,  when  it  was  proposed  that  we  should, 
if  possible,  bring  up  the  brig,  now  al)out  two  miles 
distant,  and,  under  cover  of  two  guns  which  she 
carried,  to  laud,  and,  if  possible,  to  ol)tain  the 
bodies,  which  the  natives  had  left  on  the  beach, 
having  stripped  off'  the  clothes.  We  hastened  on 
board  and  beat  up  for  the  fatal  spot;  we  could 
still  perceive  the  white  body  lying  on  the  beach, 
and  tlie  natives  had  all  left  it,  which  gave  us  hope 
of  being  able  to  rescue  the  remains  of  our  friend 
from  the  ferocious  cannibals.  Our  two  guns  were 
loaded,  and  one  fired,  iu  hopes  that  the  savages 
might  be  alarmed  and  tly  to  a  distance  ;  several 
were  still  seen  on  a  distant  part  of  the  beach. 
Shot  we  had  none,  but  the  sailors  collected  pieces 
of  iron,  &c.,  to  use  if  necessary.  Our  hopes  were 
soon  destroyed,  for  a  crowd  of  natives  ran  down 
the  beach  and  carried  away  the  body,  when  we 
were  within  a  mile  of  the  spot.  In  grief  we  turned 
our  backs  and  stood  from  the  fatal  shores.  We 
liad  all  l^ost  a  friend,  and  one  we  loved,  for  the 
love  he  bore  to  all,  and  the  sincerity  with  which 
he  conveyed  the  tidings  of  peace  to  the  beniglited 
heathen,  by  whose  cruel  hands  he  had  now  fallen." 

To  these  harrowing  details  nothing  need  be 
added  but  a  brief  statement  by  one  who  remained 
on  board  the  "  Camden "  while  these  deeds  of 
blood  were  being  perpetrated  on  shore. 

"  After  the  boat  had  left  us,  the  ship  got  a  fine 
breeze  out  of  the  bay,  and  we  stood  to  sea  to  work 
up  to  windward,  so  as  to  be  as  near  as  possible 
wiien  the  boat  should  have  occasion  to  come  on 
board  again.  But  while  we  en  hoard  were  (piietly 
fiijoying  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  siiore,  and 
the  romantic  appearance  of  the  various  peaked 
mountains  in  the  distance,  our  brethren  in  the  boat 
had  landed  on  a  bourne  from  which  they  were 
never  again  to  return.  As  the  boat  approached  us, 
and  came  within  hail,  we  foreboded  that  something 
had  happened;  but  our  imaginations  had  not 
formed  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  tragical  scene 
which  was  about  to  be  disclosed.  .As  the  boat  was 
coming  alongside,  the  orders  for  getting  a  tow-line 
in  readiness,  and  for  '  all  hands  to  stand  by  and 
make  sail,'  jiroiluced  the  nu)st  horrifying  sensations 
in  our  minds,  and  intense  anxiety  as  to  wliat  had 
really  hapjiencd.  Messrs.  AVilliams  and  Harris 
were  not  to  be  seen,  and  their  seats  were  vacant. 
Our  first  impression  was  they  might  have  remained 


on  shore,  and  had  sent  oft'  the  boat  for  the  teachers 
as  they  had  done  at  Tanua.  When  our  boat  was 
alongside,  in  the  fulness  of  our  anxiety,  we  all 
hastened  to  hear  the  intelligence.  We  heard  the 
captain  exclaim,  '  We  have  lost  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Harris.'  A  moment's  suspense  led  us  to 
imagine  that  the  natives  had  detained  them  till  a 
ransom  should  be  taken  for  them,  but  how  were 
our  feelings  harrowed  up  when  the  captain  added, 
'  They  are  dead  !  The  natives  have  killed  them  ! ' 
Language  cannot  describe  what  our  feelings  v  ere 
at  this  dreadful  moment.  The  most  intense  grief 
took  possession  of  our  hearts.  We  looked  vacantly 
on  the  shore,  but,  oh !  how  gloomy  !  As  soon  as 
Captain  Morgan  came  on  board,  we  made  all  pos- 
sible sail  in  the  ship,  and  exerted  our  utmost 
endeavours  to  work  her  to  windward.  After  our 
efforts  had  proved  unsuccessful,  we  were  obliged 
most  reluctantly  to  let  our  ship  go  oft',  and  direct 
our  course  innnediately  for  New  South  Wales, 
without  calling  at  New  Caledonia,  according  to 
our  original  intention." 

These  aft'ecting  accounts  may  be  fitly  closed  with 
a  passage  from  the  journal  of  Captain  Morgan, 
written  in  his  own  artless  style.  "  Thus  died  a 
great  and  a  good  man,  like  a  soldier  standing  to 
his  post:  a  heavy  loss  to  his  beloved  wife  and 
three  children.  He  was  a  faithful  and  successful 
labourer  among  the  islands  of  these  seas.  May  I 
ever  remember  the  kindness  with  which  he  always 
spoke  to  me ;  always  studying  ever  to  please  me 
and  all  around.  I  have  lost  a  father,  a  brother, 
and  a  valuable  friend  and  adviser." 

"And  what  shall  we  say  to  these  things?" 
When  first  the  astouudiug  intelligence,  so  contrary 
to  their  fondest  hopes  and  sanguine  calculations, 
burst  upon  the  friends  of  Christ  in  this  country, 
consternation  and  grief  unfitted  them  for  calm  con- 
templation ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  mind  it  was 
natural  to  take  refuge  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Divine  throne.  "  How  mysterious  !  "  was  the 
general  exclamation,  and  few  were  disposed  to 
venture  more  than  echo  these  words.  15ut  when 
they  began  to  study  the  painful  providence  through 
a  clearer  medium,  they  saw  that  the  mystery  was 
merely  in  appearance ;  that  the  darkness  which 
obscured  the  sad  scene  on  the  shore  of  Erromanga 
was  occasioned  by  "  excess  of  light."  And  while 
we  would  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  counsels  of 
"  the  only  wise  God,"  or  presume  to  divine  what 
foreseen  consequences  might  have  induced  him  Mho 
had  so  long  preserved  and  so  often  delivered  his 
servant,  now  to  say,  "  (jo  thou  thy  way  till  the  end 
be,"  enough  may  be  discerned  in  the  present  and 
the  past,  without  prying  curiosity  or  bold  con- 
jecture concerning  the  future,  to  warrant  us  in 
viewing  this  tragic  termination  of  a  career  so  bright, 
not  simply  with  silent  submissicm,  but  with  intel- 
ligent and  even  approving  ac(iuiesconce.  If  life 
should  be  estimated  rather  by  its  usefulness  than 
its  years,  and  death  by  its  tendency  to  confirm  and 
increase  that  usefulness,  what  a  life  and  death  were 
his!  For  more  than  a  (piarter  of  a  century  he  had 
consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour, 
and  whether  we  consider  what  he  had  been  or 
what  he  had  done  during  that  period,  we  shall 
discover  ample  reason  rather  to  rejoice  that  he  con- 
tinued so  long  than  to  lament  that  he  was  cut  off" 
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so  soon.  If  a  stainless  Christian  reputation,  a 
public  career  marked  by  growing  splendour  to 
life's  latest  hour,  singular  successes  and  triumphs 
amidst  thickest  dangers  and  in  the  noblest  of  all 
causes,  days  lengthened  until  he  had  auspiciously 
conmienced  his  last  and  greatest  scheme  of  benevo- 
lence, and  opened  the  door  of  faith  to  western  Poly- 
nesia, and  a  termination  to  a  course  so  honoured, 
whicli,  while  it  recorded  his  name  amongst  those 
of  "  the  nolde  army  of  martyrs,"  and  introduced 
his  spirit  to  their  society,  invested'  his  history  with 
an  interest  and  his  example  with  a  force  scarcely 
derivable  from  any  other  cause, — if  these  consider- 
ations possess  any  weight,  they  concur  to  reconcile 
our  minds  to  the  martyrdom  of  Williams.  "  Who 
can  recall  that  name,  and  not  be  impressed  witli  a 
sentiment  of  unearthly  greatness  ?  How  can  it  be 
suffered  to  pass  away  without  a  discriminated 
praise  ?  *  *  How  does  the  wave  of  Erronianga 
henceforth  seem  to  redden  with  his  blood,  and  to 
nnirinur  with  his  name;  and  its  corals  to  pile  up 
their  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  his  mission  and 
the  oblation  of  his  death."  * 

On  the  SOth  of  November  the  "  Camden"  reached 
Sydney,  where  the  intelligence  caused  the  deepest 
distress  to  the  large  circle  whose  friendship  and 
admiraticm  Mr.  Williams  had  secured  during  his 
previous  visit.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Missionary  Auxiliary  met,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  governor  a  request  that  a  ship  of  war 
might  be  despatched  to  recover  the  remains  of  the 
martyred  missionary,  and  convey  the  tidings  of  his 
death  to  Samoa.  After  wisely  satisfying  himself 
that  this  request  had  been  prompted  by  no  revenge- 
ful purpose,  Sir  G.  Gipps  readily  complied  with  it, 
and  on  the  1st  of  February  H.M.S.  "  Favourite," 
Captain  Croker,  whom  Mr.  Cunningham  had  ccm- 
sented  to  accompany,  sailed  for  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  on  the  26th  inst.  reached  l^anna.  Here  the 
first  question  asked  by  the  natives  was,  "  Where  is 
Williamu?"  and  when  the  sad  truth  was  told,  they 
hung  upon  Mr.  Cunningham's  hand,  and  wept  like 
children.  They  had  merely  heard  that  one  of  the 
"  Camden's "  party  had  been  massacred  at  Erro- 
manga.  On  the  following  morning  they  reached 
the  scene  of  the  dreadful  tragedy,  and  Captain 
Croker,  his  second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
and  others  put  off  for  the  shore ;  but  as  they  ap- 
proached it,  they  heard  the  reverberations  of  the 
war-conch,  and  saw  the  savages  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions. At  length,  however,  communications  were 
opened,  and  the  wretched  creatures  confessed  that 
they  had  devoured  the  bodies,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  some  of  the  bones.  These,  including 
the  skulls,  were,  after  hours  delay,  brought  to  the 
boat;  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  he  now 
possessed  all  the  mutilated  relics  of  the  murdered 
missionaries  which  could  be  recovered.  Captain 
Croker  hastened  from  these  horrid  shores. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  "  Favourite"  arrived 
at  Samoa.  "  The  first  canoe  that  reached  us," 
writes  an  eye-witness,  "  was  guided  by  a  middle- 
aged  man,  who,  as  soon  as  we  were  within  hail, 
called  out  to  our  native  teachers,  inquiring  for 
'  Missi  William  ;'  and  those  who  witnessed  it  will 

*  "  Missions,"  a  second  Prize  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  R.  W- 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  consecrated 
genius  and  learnin". 


not  forget  the  stunning  and  agonizing  effect  which 
the  news  of  his  death  produced.  Tiie  man  seemed 
at  once  unhinged ;  he  dropped  his  paddle,  and 
stooped  his  head  and  wept.  We  did  not  under- 
stand his  words,  but  liis  gestures  could  not  be  mis- 
interpreted. He  accompanied  us  for  some  time, 
nujking  various  inquiries ;  but  no  smile  lightened 
his  expressive  countenance,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
burst  out  into  fresh  cries  and  tears." 

It  was  at  the  dead  hour  of  night  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams was  awoke  by  the  messenger  who  bore  these 
heavy  tidings;  but  who  could  depict  that  scene,  or 
describe  her  sorrows?  Great  as  was  her  fortitude, 
and  it  has  been  rarely  sin-passed,  this  astounding 
stroke  for  a  season  paralyzed  and  prostrated  her 
powers  of  thought  and  utterance.  Hers  was  an- 
guish too  deep  for  tears.  Hut  grief  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  solitary  house  of  mourning.  Had  the 
death  scene  in  Egypt  been  that  night  repeated  in 
Samoa,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  lamentations 
more  bitter,  or  cries  more  piercing,  than  those 
which  this  intelligence  awakened.  In  a  short  time 
every  sleeping  native  had  been  aroused,  and  through 
the  morning  twilight  they  were  seen  grouped 
together  in  solemn  and  sorrowful  communication, 
while  on  every  hand  were  heard  the  sounds  of  deep 
distress.  Early  on  the  following  day,  the  report 
brought  to  the  spot  chiefs,  teachers,  and  nniltitudcs 
of  natives,  who  gathered  around  the  house  of  their 
departed  friend,  uttering  the  pathetic  cries,  "  Aite 
Williamu,  Aue  Tama,"  "Alas,  Williams!  alas, 
our  father  !  "  Even  the  heathen  were  drawn  to  the 
place,  and  joined  in  these  lamentations.  All  were 
anxious  to  see  Mrs.  Williams,  and  to  administer 
consolation ;  but  this  for  man}'  hours  she  was  un- 
able to  bear.  At  length,  towards  the  evening,  she 
yielded  to  the  great  importunity  of  Malietoa,  who 
had  hastened  from  his  own  settlement,  and  allowed 
him  to  be  admitted ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
room,  he  burst  forth  into  the  most  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  distress,  weeping,  beating  his  breast, 
and  crying,  ''  Alas,  W^illiamu,  Williamu,  our  father, 
onr  father  !  He  has  turned  his  face  from  us !  We 
shall  never  see  him  more  !  He  that  brought  us  the 
good  word  of  salvation  is  gone !  Oh !  cruel  hea- 
then !  they  know  not  what  they  did !  How  great  a 
man  they  have  destroyed  !  "  After  indulging  for 
some  time  in  these  and  similar  exclamations,  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Williams,  who  was  lying  upon  a 
sofa,  and,  kneeling  by  her  side,  he  gently  took  her 
hand,  and,  while  the  tears  were  flowing  fast  down 
his  cheeks,  he  said  in  the  softest  and  most  soothing 
tones,  "  Oh !  my  mother!  do  not  grieve  so  mucli ; 
do  not  kill  yourself  with  grieving.  You  too  will 
die  with  sorrow,  and  be  taken  away  from  us,  and 
then,  oh  !  what  shall  we  do?  Think  of  John,  and 
of  your  very  little  boy  who  is  with  you,  and  think 
of  that  other  little  one  in  a  t^r  distant  land,  and  do 
not  kill  yourself.  Do  love,  and  pity,  and  compas- 
sionate us." 

For  many  succeeding  days  Mrs.  Williams  was 
called  to  pass  through  such  scenes  as  these.  So 
many  came  to  weep  over  her,  and  their  grief  was 
so  sincere,  that,  heavily  as  their  tears  and  cries  fell 
upon  her  heart,  she  could  not  deny  their  request ; 
and  God  sustained  her.  But  deep  sorrow  was  not 
confined  to  that  settlement.  Throughout  the  islands 
the  dreadful  news  produced  the  most  painful  im- 
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prcssion,  and  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  when  the 
brethren  referred  to  it  iu  their  sermons,  the  scenes 
witnessed  by  them  were  peculiaidy  aftectiug.  One 
of  these  must  serve  as  a  specimen  of  many. 

'•  When  the  intelligence  reached  us,"  writes 
Mr.  Murray,  "  the  degree  of  interest  and  feeling 
manifested  by  the  natives  was  most  surprising.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday ;  I  was  at  Leone,  but  hastened 
home  as  soon  as  the  mournful  tidings  arrived.  I 
reached  home  in  time  for  the  afternoon  service  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  preached  from  Acts  vii.  59,  '  And 
thetj  stoned  Stephen,'  &c.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  service  deep  feeling  appeared ;  but 
towards  tlie  close,  when  I  spoke  of  Mr.  W.  as 
having  been  the  first  to  make  known  among  them 
the  name  of  Jesus,  their  feelings  became  quite  un- 
governable, and  there  was  a  general  burst,  not  like 
the  manifestations  of  feelings  which  appear  amongst 
the  natives  in  their  heathen  state,  but  a  compara- 
tively sober  and  evidently  sincere  e.xpression  of 
euiotions  too  big,  too  powerful  to  admit  of  restraint. 
I  trust  also  that  the  eftects  produced  by  the  sad 
tidings  did  not  i)ass  away  with  a  temporary  e.x- 
pression of  feeling.  Of  this,  however,  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty.  Like  many  other  things 
connected  with  the  life  and  labours  of  our  esteemed 
friend,  tlieir  influence  and  effects  will  only  be  fully 
seen  at  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Every  possible  e.xpression  of  sympathy  was  con- 
veyed by  the  devoted  labourers  at  Samoa  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  tlieir  honoured  brother,  and 
at  the  funeral  the  greatest  respect  was  shown  to  his 
memory.  By  Mrs.  Williams's  desire,  his  remains 
were  interred  at  Apia,  near  the  chapel,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  lamented  Barnden.  On  this  mournful 
occasion,  all  the  missionaries,  and  an  immense  con- 
course of  sorrowing  natives  followed  the  coffin; 
and  Captain  ("roker,  with  the  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  of  the  "Favourite,"  preceded  it  to  the 
place  of»burial.  Mr.  Hardie  then  preached  in 
English,  and  Mr.  Heath  in  Sanioan,  and  by  the 
wish  of  ('aptain  Croker,  the  marines  fired  thrice 
over  the  grave  of  the  (Christian  hero,  and  a  hund)le 
monument  was  erected  upon  the  spot,  with  this  in- 
scription, written  by  CJaptain  C — .  "  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  Father  of  the 
Samoa u  and  other  Missions,  aged  4.3  years  and 
5  months,  who  was  killed  by  the  cruel  natives  of 
Erromanga,  on  November  20th,  1830,  while  en- 
deavouring to  plant  the  Gospel  of  Peace  ou  their 
shores." 

But  severe  as  was  the  grief  at  Samoa,  it  was  not 
more  so  than  at  Jfarotonga,  to  which  island  the  sad 
intelligence  was  conveyed  on  the  15th  of  May,  by 
the  "  Sulphur  "  sloop  of  war. 

"  The  shock,"  writes  Mr.  Buzacott,  "  was  great 
to  us  all ;  the  lamentation  here  was  indeed  nni- 
ver.sal.  The  natives  flocked  to  our  house  to  iininire 
into  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  felt  as  if  bereft  of 
a  near  and  dear  friend.  Tiie  usual  habiliments  of 
mourning  were  worn  by  the  people,  and  although 
those  have  now  (August  13,  1841)  been  laid  aside, 
he  still  lives  in  their  hearts  by  many  a  grateful  re- 
collection. Were  I  to  attemiit  to  descritie  our  own 
feelin^is,  I  should  dip  my  pen  in  gall,  and  write  in 
the  liitterness  of  my  spirit.  '  Alas,  mi/  brother  ! 
Btj  whom  shall  Jdcoh  now  arise  .«'  Jlowl  Jir  trees, 
for  the  cedar  is  fallen.'     But  amidst  the  tumult  of 


our  grief,  we  hear  our  Father's  voice  saying  unto 
us,  '  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.  I  icill  be 
exalted  among  the  heathen.'  " 

"  I  was  at  the  time,"  adds  Mr.  Pitman,  "  visiting 
my  poor  sick  and  dying  people,  when  a  note  arrived 
from  brother  Buzacott,  giving  us  the  painfully  dis- 
tressing intelligence.  A  little  girl  came  running- 
breathless  into  the  sick  apartment,  and  said, 
'Teacher!  Williamu  is  killed.'  I  was  astounded, 
thunderstruck,  and  ran  home  to  gain  particulars. 
Alas !  the  report  was  true.  Our  house  was  soon 
thronged,  and  the  news  ran  like  lightning  through 
the  settlement.  Our  chief  could  not  speak,  but  sat 
for  a  long  time  like  a  statue.  L-o,  native  teacher 
from  our  out-station,  came  down  at  night,  faithless 
in  the  report.  The  church  members  and  others 
came  to  shake  hands,  (a  token  of  their  sympathy 
with  us  in  our  grief.)  Men,  women,  and  children 
crowded  our  doors  to  know  if  it  were  really  so.*  * 
The  next  day.  Sabbath,  I  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  event  from  2  Sam.  iii.  .'58, '  Know  ije  not  that  a 
ijreat  man  has  fallen  this  daij  in  Israel  I'  As  soon 
as  the  text  was  announced,  an  unusual  solemnity 
prevailed  in  the  assembly.  Every  eye  was  fixed. 
As  I  proceeded  in  showing  his  tender  compassion 
towards  the  heathen,  his  labours,  &c.,  the  greatest 
stillness  was  observed,  and  when  I  came  to  relate 
his  death,  the  people  seemed  scarcely  to  breathe. 
Many  wept  much,  and  left  the  house  of  God  appa- 
rently in  deep  thought.  Maretu,  my  native  as- 
sistant, who  has  been  labouring  for  some  time  at 
Mangaia,  informed  me  that  the  news  produced 
similar  effects  there,  hi  a  letter  recei^  ed  from  our 
brother  Royle,  dated  Aitutaki,  April  29,  1840,  he 
says,  '  A  vessel  is  now  off  our  island,  wliich  has 
brought  the  report  that  our  dear  and  honoured 
friend  Mr,  Williams  has  been  murdered.  I  do 
most  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  not  be  true.  It 
has,  however,  awakened  very  mournful  feelings  in 
our  hearts,  and  thrown  the  islanders  into  the 
greatest  consteruation,  for  I  believe  they  are  truly 
attached  to  him.  Oh,  how  anxiously  do  we  desire 
to  receive  some  speedy  intelligence,  to  assure  us 
that  it  is  only  report,  and  relieve  our  oppressed 
spirits.' 

"  For  a  long  time  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams  was 
almost  the  only  topic  of  conversation  among  our 
people.  If  I  met  a  person  iu  the  road,  or  entered 
the  houses  of  the  sick,  or  received  them  when  they 
came  to  our  dwelling  of  an  evening  for  religious 
conversation,  almost  the  first  words  were,  '^  Aue 
Williamu!'  'Alas!  Williams'  A  few  days  after 
the  news  reached  us,  I  went  my  usual  rounds  to  see 
my  sick  people,  and  the  following  is  recorded  in  my 
journal :—' Saturday,  IMarch  23,  1840.  In  my 
visits  to-day  I  met  the  son  and  daughter  of  Pureiau, 
one  of  the  natives  taken  down  by  brother  Williams 
from  this  station,  as  a  teacher  to  the  New  Hebrides. 
They  were  anxious  to  know  if  tlieir  father  also  had 
been  killed.  Not  having  received  particulars,  I 
could  not  give  them  the  wislied-for  information. 
'  We  are  not,'  said  the  daughter,  '  over  anxious 
about  the  event,  as  our  father  told  us  in  taking 
leave  not  to  be  cast  down,  not  to  allow  of  immo- 
derate grief,  should  we  hear  the  news  of  his  being 
slain  by  the  heathen,  '  fur  I  am  willing,'  said  he, 
'  to  die" in  such  a  cause,  if  God  calls  me  to  such  an 
end.     You  know  I  was  an  ivi,  (one  marked  as  a 
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sacrifice)  and  sonjilit  for  in  tliis  district  just  before 
God  visited  tliis  island  with  the  Gospel  of  peace. 
Had  not  Jesus  shown  mercy  to  me,  1  should  have 
perished.  Willingly,  therefore,  do  I  go  forth  to 
this  work  of  my  Saviour.  If  I  die  by  the  liand  of 
tlie  heathen,  it  is  because  God  permits  it-  if  I  live, 
1  purpose  to  do  Avhat  I  can  to  lead  their  souls  to 
.Jesus.'  Looking  at  the  sick  nuiu,  I  said,  '  Did 
you  not  think  that  Pureiau  was  slain  ?'  '  Let  that 
alone,'  he  replied,  'had  he  been  killed,  would  that 
liave  been  a  matter  of  grief?  Would  he  not  have 
died  in  the  work  of  God  T  These  were  sentiments 
and  feelings  which  called  forth  gratitude  to  God 
from  my  very  soul.'  " 

Similar  illustrations  of  the  prevalent  feelings  of 
the  pious  Rarotongans  are  contained  iu  other  eoni- 
munieations  from  Mr.  (iill,  "  at  whose  suggestion," 
writes  Mr.  Buzacott,  "  a  monument  was  erected  to 
Ids  memory  at  Arorangi,  built  of  stone,  and  plas- 
tered with  lime,  liaving  a  suitable  inscription  both 
iu  English  and  in  Rarotongan.  Another  has  been 
erected  at  this  place  (Avarua),  sawn  out  of  solitl 
coral,  a  drawing  of  which  I  send  you."  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  inscription  upon  that  at  Arorangi : — 
"  To  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  who,  having  la- 
boured upwards  of  fourteen  years  at  Raiatea,  was 
made  the  honoured  instrument  of  introducing 
Christianity  to  the  Hervey  and  Sauu)an  Islaiuls.  Iu 
attempting  to  convey  the  Gos])el  to  tlie  New  Ile- 
Iirides  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Harris, 
on  the  island  of  Erronuinga,  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
deluded  lieathen  inhabitants,  November  20,  1839." 
The  opposite  faces  of  the  monument  at  Avarua  bear 
a  similar  inscription  iu  English  and  Rarotongan. 

The  intelligence  of  Mr.  Williams's  death  was 
first  brought  to  this  country  on  the  Gth  of  April, 
1840,  by  the  overland  mail  from  India,  and  was 
contained  in  a  passage  extracted  fi'om  a  Sidney 
into  a  Bengal  paper;  and  on  the  4th  of  May  the 
circumstantial  coufirmation  reached  the  Directors. 
A  special  board  meeting  was  immediately  convened, 
at  which  a  resolution  expressive  of  the  sentiments 
with  which  they  I'egarded  their  honoured  Mission- 
ary, and  of  the  feelings  with  which  they  had  heard 
of  his  lamented  death,  was  placed  on  record.  At 
the  anniversary  of  the  Society,  on  the  following 
week,  a  similar  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Morison,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  G.  Smith,  and 
received  with  solemn  and  sorrowful  emotions  by 
the  assembled  multitude.  But  here  these  public 
manifestations  of  respect  and  grief  did  not  close. 
By  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  a 
special  funeral  service  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th  of  May,  at  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfiehls, 
when  a  sermon  was  preached  before  the  bereaved 
relatives  and  Society,  from  I>uke  xxiii.  ,34,  by  the 
Rev.  Tinu)thy  East,  of  liirmingham :  the  same 
honoured  minister  who,  twenty-six  years  before, 
from  the  same  pulpit,  delivered  that  discoui'se  on 
the  value  of  the  soul,  which  pierced  the  heart,  and 
determined  the  character  of  the  martyred  mission- 
ary. And  as  a  further  means  of  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  the  afflicted  widow,  and  their  admi- 
ration of  her  honoured  partner,  the  Directors  im- 
mediately opened  a  subscription  for  her  and  her 
family,  while  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform  and 
the  press  the  character  aud  history  aud  death  of 


Williams  called  forth  expressions  of  sentiment  and 
feeling,  which  jiroved  how  deeply  he  was  lamented 
and  how  much  beloved. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  character  of  the 
man  whose  noble  course  of  (Christian  philanthroiiy 
has  now  been  tiaced.  All  his  distinctive  features 
stand  out  with  prominence  upon  the  surface  of  his 
history,  and  may  be  readily  discerned  through  the 
"  sinij)licity  and  godly  sincerity  "  which,  like  trans- 
parent light,  revealed  and  adorned  them.  From 
early  years  his  simplicity,  ingenuousness,  cheerful- 
ness, and  generosity  secured  for  him  the  warm 
esteem  of  his  family  aud  friends.  Fostered  in  the 
nursery,  beneath  the  benignant  smile,  the  warm 
afi'ecti<ui,  and  the  Christian  influence  of  one  of  the 
best  of  mothers,  these  excellencies  rendered  him  a 
lovely  youth,  and  when,  subsequently,  confirmed 
aud  sanctified  by  religion,  they  enhanced,  not  the 
attractiveness  merely,  but  the  infiuence  of  his  ma- 
tured character. 

But  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  were  not  so 
favourable  to  the  development  of  his  intellectual 
powers  as  to  the  culture  of  the  social  affections. 
His  education  and  early  engagements  made  but  a 
moderate  demand  upon  his  faculties;  presented 
few  incitements  to  study ;  and  tended  rather  to  re- 
strict than  to  enlarge  his  field  of  observation. 
Within  this  confined  sphere,  indeed,  he  discovered 
considerable  energy  of  thonglit  aud  action  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  brought  into  contact  with  the  truth 
of  God  tliat  his  mind  received  an  impulse,  which 
rendered  it  equal  to  the  demands,  and  superior  to 
the  difficulties,  of  subsequent  years.  To  what  ex- 
tent, or  under  what  particular  forms,  his  latent 
powers  might  have  been  developed,  had  a  course  of 
sound  mental  discipline  co-operated  from  the  first 
with  the  quickening  influences  of  the  Spirit,  cannot 
now  be  divined.  It  may,  however,  be  affirmed 
with  confidence  that,  in  some  departments  of 
thought  and  action,  whatever  external  advantages 
might  have  been  enjoyed,  he  would  never  have  ex- 
celled. The  slightest  reflection  upon  his  peculiar 
characteristics  will  show  that  he  could  not  have 
become  either  a  metaphysician  or  a  poet.  The 
terra  Jirma  upon  which  he  delighted  to  stand,  and 
where  alone  his  mind  found  its  resting  place,  was 
equally  remote  from  the  regions  of  abstract  thought 
and  of  ideal  creations.  And,  although  possessing 
activity,  energy,  and  business  talents  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  the  absence  of  other  characteristics  would 
have  also  disqualified  him  for  those  spheres  of 
public  service,  or  party  strife,  which  demanded  un- 
usual astuteness ;  a  facility  in  detecting  the  motives 
of  others  and  in  disguising  his  own  ;  with  the  po\yer 
of  constructing  and  counterworking  comprehensive 
and  crafty  schemes  of  political  expediency.  Nei- 
ther would  he  have  succeeded  in  disentangling  the 
difficulties,  or  demonstrating  the  theorems,  of 
morals  and  theology. 

But  although  Mr.  Williams  might  have  failed  in 
some  departments  of  intellectual  labour,  it  must 
not  from  hence  be  inferred  that  he  was  deficient  in 
mental  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  of  his 
history  demonstrate  that  iu  some  endowments  he 
had  few  superiors,  and  in  others  few  equals.  His 
memory,  especially  of  words  and  things,  was  un- 
usually accurate  aud  tenacious;  and,  as  his  capa- 
bility of  exact  observation  was,  if  possible,  still 
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raore  remarkable,  there  was  scarcely  an  interesting 
ojjject,  or  an  important  topic,  which  had  at  any 
time  engaged  his  attention,  the  particulars  of  which 
he  did  nut  perfectly  retain.  And  what  gave  to 
these  faculties  great  additional  value,  was  the  per- 
fect ease  with  which  their  possessor  could  render 
all  his  impressions  of  the  past  available  for  present 
use.  Indeed,  the  command  he  possessed  over  his 
knowledge  was  almost  absolute.  It  required  no 
effort  to  enable  him  to  recal  an  idea  or  an  incident 
with  which  he  had  at  any  time  been  familiar;  and 
this,  moreover,  was  done  so  fidly,  and  with  so  much 
exactness,  that  it  rarely  became  necessary  for  him 
to  correct  the  inaccuracies  or  supply  the  omissions 
of  his  own  reminiscences.  Had  his  reading  been 
equal  to  his  recollection,  and  to  the  promptitude 
with  Mhich  he  could  employ  his  resources,  he 
would,  in  any  situation  or  society,  have  been  con- 
sidered a  remarkiil)le  man.  But  a  still  more  valu-  ; 
able  endowment,  in  which  Mr.  Williams  excelled, 
was  a  clear  and  comprehensive  perception  of  what 
was  most  useful,  practicable,  or  proper,  in  relation 
to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
or  to  the  purposes  he  was  anxious  to  accomplish. 
This  faculty  had  ample  scope  for  its  exercise  while 
in  Polynesia,  and  was  constantly  quickened  by  an 
ardent  desire  to  elevate  the  objects  of  his  benevolent 
labours,  in  every  social  and  religious  excellence, 
for  above  the  ordinary  level  even  of  those  commu- 
nities which  shared  in  the  blessings  of  missionary 
superintendence.  But  because  he  was  thus  thrown 
much  upon  his  own  resources,  and  accustomed  to 
think  and  plan  for  himself,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  he  preferred  to  pursue  a  solitary  course,  or  to 
act  in  the  spirit  of  proud  independence.  It  Mas 
far  otherwise.  His  mind  was  remarkably  ductile. 
Few  men  were  ever  more  open  to  the  inthiences  of 
truth,  or  to  the  suggestions  of  wisdom.  Most  tena- 
ciously, indeed,  did  he  adhere  to  the  great  princi- 
ples of  practical  utility  upon  which  he  had  based 
his  missionary  proceedings;  and  no  one  could  have 
turned  him  from  the  pursuit  of  those  evangelical 
objects  which  so  deeply  interested  his  heart.  But 
upon  points  of  secondary  importance  he  was  ever 
anxious  to  receive,  and  most  willing  to  consider, 
the  opinions  of  his  brethren.  In  his  character  there 
was  nothing  impracticable.  Most  readily  did  he 
re-hear  a  cause,  or  review  a  course.  An  utter 
stranger  to  the  vanity  which  induces  a  man,  for 
the  sake  of  apparent  consistency,  to  maintain  what- 
ever he  has  once  avowed,  Mr.  Williams  was  always 
free  to  modify  his  opinions,  or  to  pursue  a  more 
excellent  way.  But,  except  on  subjects  which  he 
had  in)[)eifectly  con>;idere(l,  or  which  were  remote 
from  the  ordinary  range  of  his  thoughts,  he  rarely 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  his  belief,  or  retrace 
his  steps.  It  may  be  very  safely  asserted  that  there 
was  no  leading  principle,  nor  design,  nor  plan  of 
operations  which  it  was  ever  re(iuisite  for  him  to 
i'elin([uish  or  revise.  His  judgments  upon  all  points 
of  personal  and  practical  importance  had  been 
thought  out  with  too  much  care,  and  tested  by  too 
long  experience,  to  be  open  to  serious  correction. 

Tliat  in  the  judgments  which  Mr.  Williams 
formed  he  was  invariably  correct,  it  would  be  false 
and  foolish  to  aflirm.  When,  indeed,  he  possessed 
sulHcient  data,  and  gave  himself  sullicient  tinn-  for 
their  examination,  his  estimate  was  usually  right. 


But  it  is  not  surprising  that,  upon  some  subjects 
remote  from  his  chosen  sphere,  his  sentiments  should 
have  been  erroneous  or  crude.  This,  however,  is 
no  proof  of  the  general  unsoundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, but  merely  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
occupation  of  his  thoughts  by  other  themes.  To 
test  tliis  faculty  fairly,  we  must  compare  its  con- 
clusions with  the  particular  circumstances  or  pur- 
suits which  call  for  its  exercise ;  and  if  we  discover 
between  these  a  wise  and  close  adjustment,  a  favour- 
able estimate  cannot  be  withheld.  According  to 
this  rule,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  power  of 
judging  correctly.  His  missionary  plans,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  were  proved  by  experience 
to  have  been  as  practicable  and  efficient  as  they 
were  often  bold  and  original.  None  of  his  schemes 
were  Utopian  or  visionary.  All  of  them  would 
irurk,  and  his  history  is  not  marked  by  an  incident 
which  can  be  truly  denominated  a  failure. 

Few  minds  ever  possessed  more  freedom  and 
flexibility  than  his.  With  almost  equal  ease  he 
could  contrive  or  conform  ;  mark  out  a  new  course, 
or  traverse  an  old  one;  act  with  others,  or  without 
them ;  yield  to  circumstances,  or  bend  them  to  his 
own  will.  And  his  self-reliance  was  equally  re- 
markable. Sustained  by  this,  he  was  prompted  to 
dare,  and  enabled  to  do,  what  few  besides  himself 
would  have  ever  conceived.  And  this  was  no  pre- 
sumptuous confidence.  It  was  founded  upon  the 
possession  of  considerable  resources,  the  results  of 
experience,  and  the  expected  concurrence  of  Divine 
providence  and  grace. 

Of  his  mechanical  genius,  little  need  be  said  in 
this  place.  Previous  illustrations,  and  the  remarks 
of  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer.  Mr.  Ellis,  which 
follow,  sufficiently  show  its  extent  and  value.  But 
marvellous  as  were  the  ease  and  skill  with  which 
lie  executed  the  various,  and  many  of  them  difficult 
and  complex,  contrivances  of  art,  the  moral  devices, 
by  which  he  sought  to  interest  and  elevate  the 
people  around  him,  exhibit  features  scarcely  less 
remarkable  than  those  of  the  mechanical.  In  both 
there  was  the  same  clear  apprehension  of  ends,  the 
same  ready  suggestion  and  jierfect  adaptation  of 
means.  Success,  whether  in  framing  a  plan  of 
Christian  beneficence,  or  in  constructing  a  useful 
machine,  Mas  never  a  happy  accident,  but  always 
an  anticipated  result.  The  movements  of  his  mind 
and  of  his  hand  were  not  made  at  random,  but  Mere 
guided  by  Mise  forethought,  and  founded  upon 
careful  calculation.  Hence  their  favourable  termi- 
nation and  valuable  fruits. 

But  the  skill  of  Mr.  Williams  Mill  not  alone  ac- 
count for  his  success.  This  he  OMcd  more  to  per- 
severance than  to  power;  to  unremitting  diligence, 
than  to  novel  devices  or  excellent  designs.  Con- 
stituted by  nature,  and  prepared  by  grace,  for  a  life 
of  labour,  he  became,  in  every  sense  of  the  words. 
"  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  1h'  ashamed." 
To  each  service  he  undertO(jk  he  gave  himself 
"MhoUy."  Indolence  and  j)rocrastinatiou  Mere  as 
contrary  to  his  preiloniinant  propensities  as  tliey 
Mere  to  his  religious  principles.  He  deferred  not 
until  the  morrow  what  "  the  duty  of  every  day  re- 
ipiired."  In  his  exertions  there  M-as  nothing  capri- 
cious or  fitful.  He  Mrought  by  rule.  As  steaily, 
moreo.er,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  plan,  as  he  \Nas 
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careful  in  its  coiiooption,  he  raivly  left  his  woi-k 
unfinished.  His  course  was  never  marked  by  vacil- 
lation. Each  day  witnessed  the  piogress  of  what 
he  had  taken  in  liand  ;  and  if  unavoidably  diverted 
from  it  for  a  season,  his  interest  in  the  occupation 
did  not  decline,  but  as  soon  as  the  interruption 
ceased,  he  returned  to  it  with  unrelaxed  vigour. 
With  application  and  determination,  such  as  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  every  important  design, 
failure  was  scarcely  possible.  Such  resolute  pur- 
pise  and  unremitting  labour  must  have  raised  him 
to  eminence  and  others  to  happiness,  had  his  talents 
been  as  ordinary  as  they  were  rare ;  but  combined 
with  his  surpassing  skill,  he  was  enabled  in  Raiatea, 
Rarotonga,  Samoa,  and  England  to  etiiect  more  than 
most  men  would  have  attempted ;  and  as  nuich, 
perhaps,  as  could  have  been  accomplished  by  any 
individual  in  circumstances  precisely  the  same. 

When  we  consider  how  gentle  and  yielding  his 
natural  disposition  was,  and  how  easily  he  was 
swayed  by  affection  and  benevolence,  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising  had  Mr.  Williams's  conduct 
indicated  a  deficiency  in  firmness.  Nor  indeed 
could  it  be  said  that  his  cliaracter  was  strongly- 
marked  by  this  feature,  if  we  understand  by  the 
term  a  tenacious  adherence  on  all  occasions  to  his 
own  plans,  and  a  resolute  resistance  to  the  per- 
suasives of  others.  There  were  many  instances  in 
which  he  surrendered  opinions  previously  enter- 
tained to  the  tbrce  of  evidence,  or  waived  his  own 
wishes  rather  than  maintain  a  controversy,  or  deny 
a  request.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  amiable  spirit 
induced  him  to  yield  when  he  ought  to  have  re- 
sisted; but  this  was  never  done  in  any  but  matters 
of  secondary  importance.  He  possessed,  in  a  A'ery 
considerable  degree,  the  rare  virtue  of  being  flex- 
ible in  little  things,  but  firm  in  great  ones.  No  one 
could  ever  charge  him  with  weakness  or  vacilla- 
tion, when  the  object  was  momentous,  or  the  obli- 
gation clear.  This  was  shown  by  the  general  tenor 
of  his  life,  all  the  leading  purposes  of  which  he 
prosecuted  with  a  concentration  of  thought,  a 
steadiness  of  aim,  a  devotedness  and  determination 
which  have  been  rarely  equalled,  never  surpassed. 
Every  reader  of  his  history  must  have  been  satisfied 
that  upon  these  purposes  his  heart  was  fixed ;  and 
that  unchanged  by  delay,  and  unmoved  by  dis- 
couragement, he  sought  their  accomplishment  by 
all  the  means  and  agencies  which  he  could  com- 
mand. This  was  sufficient  proof  of  his  firmness 
and  decision. 

A  more  disinterested  man  than  John  Williams 
will  be  rarely  found.  Whenever  "the  things  of 
others"  presented  their  claim,  •' liis  own  things" 
were  the  last  and  the  least  which  occupied  his 
thoughts.  From  the  day  when  he  relinquished 
the  endearments  of  home  and  the  promises  of  com- 
mercial gain,  (both  of  which  were  great,)  until  that 
on  which  he  laid  down  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
Lord,  he  discovered  the  same  spirit  of  cheerful  sa- 
crifice. Few  have  been  able  to  say  more  truly  to 
those  for  whom  he  laboured,  "  We  seek  not  yours, 
but  you."  This  was  shown  not  merely  in  the 
general  course  of  self-denying  exertion  for  which 
he  was  distinguished,  and  for  the  uncomplaining 
spirit  in  which  he  accepted  the  small  salary  allowed 
by  the  Directors  to  their  Polynesian  missionaries, 
but  also  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  appro- 


priateil  his  own  private  resources  to  ])romote  the 
lienevolent  objects  of  his  life  and  labours.  The 
following  extract  of  a  letter,  Mhieh  was  written  in 
order  to  remove  a  misapprehension  upon  the  subject, 
will  make  this  evident : — "  All  the  interest  of  my 
private  property,  from  the  day  it  came  into  my  pos- 
session until  the  present  moment,  1  have  spent  upon 
tiie  means  of  accomplishing  more  for  the  mission, 
than  the  small  stipend  allowed  by  the  Society 
Mould  have  enabled  me  to  do.  Had  I  pleased,  I 
might  have  been  worth  l(l(i()/.  or  1,W()/.  more  than 
1  am,  without  the  slightest  act  of  injustice  to  any 
one.'"  The  purchase  of  the  "  Findeavour,"  and  nu- 
merous private  transactions,  might  be  adduced,  were 
it  necessary,  in  further  illustration  of  this  feature  of 
Mr.  Williams's  character. 

That  the  great  missionary  voyager  possessed  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  is  undoubted;  but  this  was  so 
reined  in  by  prudent  forethought,  and  so  subordi- 
nated to  practical  designs,  as  to  present  itself  under 
a  form  very  dissimilar  from  that  which  it  ordina- 
rily exhibits.  He  had  too  much  of  the  calculating 
and  too  little  of  the  imaginative,  to  be  allured  and 
misled  by  the  visionary.  Voyages  would  never 
have  been  undertaken  1  y  him  for  the  sake  of  mere 
discovery;  and  discovery  itself  derived  its  interest 
in  his  esteem  from  its  connexion  with  the  welfare 
of  man,  and  the  extension  of  missions.  The  induce- 
ments wliich  drew  him  forth  to  unknown  shores, 
had  no  alliance  with  those  which  influence  the 
mere  adventurer.  They  consisted  in  the  principles 
of  duty,  the  promptings  of  compassion,  and  a  large 
measure  of  sacred  and  sanctified  ambition.  This 
last  was  a  principal  element  in  his  character,  and  a 
powerful  motive  in  all  his  proceedings  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  It  led  him,  soon  after  his  residence 
at  Raiatea,  to  exclaim,  in  a  letter  to  the  Directors, 
"  How  are  we  cramped  !"  and  to  request  a  removal 
to  a  continent,  where  he  might  more  completely 
fulfil  his  great  commission.  In  the  same  spirit, 
while  labouring  within  a  comparatively  confined 
sphere,  he  aimed  to  carry  forward  the  people  of  his 
charge  to  a  point  of  social  and  spiritual  excellence 
far  beyond  what  had  been  hitherto  attained  by 
others.  And  it  was  this  ardent  and  irrepressible 
desire  (ambition  sanctified  to  noblest  ends)  which 
originated  his  voyages.  With  ordinary  plans,  ef- 
forts, or  results,  he  never  was,  he  never  could  be 
satisfied.  Like  Paid,  he  was  unwilling  to  build 
upon  another  man's  foundation,  and  was  resolutely 
resolved,  if  it  were  possible,  "  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  regions  beyond,  and  not  to  boast  in  another 
man's  line  of  things  made  ready  to  his  hand."  To 
surpass  the  limits  reached  by  his  predecessors  was 
with  him,  not  in  one,  but  in  every  department  of 
missionary  labour,  a  leading  object,  and  a  govern- 
ing aim.  But  this  did  not  spring  from  the  spirit 
of  emulation,  but  of  benevolence.  Prepared  as  he 
was,  when  circumstances  demanded  it,  to  act  alone, 
he  was  always  anxious  that  his  brethren  should  take 
their  part  in  his  enterprises ;  and  those  of  his  ho- 
noured survivors  who,  like  Messrs.  Threlkeld, 
Bourne,  Ellis,  Barft',  Pitman,  Buzacott,  and  Prit- 
chard,  laboured  w'ith  him  in  the  Gospel  most 
closely,  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  he  sought  not 
honour  for  himself.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  W. 
Ellis,  has  recently  favoured  the  author  with  a 
valuable    letter,    Mhicli   will   greatly   enrich   and 
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suitably  close  these  notices  of  Mr.  Williams's  mis- 
sionary character. 

"  The  circumstances  of  the  South  Sea  Mission, 
at  the  time  of  our  lamented  brother's  arrival  among 
the  islands,  required,  on  the  part  of  those  conduct- 
ing it,  qualificatious  of  a  high  order  and  widely  di- 
versified character.  Many  of  these  he  possessed 
in  common  with  his  brethren,  and  others  in  a  mea- 
sure peculiarly  his  own. 

'•  The  principle  of  adaptation,  and  harmonious 
arrangement,  so  evident  in  other  departments  of  the 
Divine  procedure,  is  often  delightfully  conspicuous 
in  the  progress  of  the  missionary  cause,  not  only  in 
the  fitness  of  the  agents  themselves,  but  in  their  in- 
troduction to  the  work  at  the  precise  time  when 
their  peculiar  qualifications  are  most  urgently  re- 
quired. It  was  so  in  the  present  instance,  for, 
although  the  genius  and  moral  worth  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams would  have  prevented  his  ever  becoming  an 
inefficient  missionary,  his  characteristic  endow- 
ments would  have  been  of  less  avail  at  any  other 
period ;  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  to  what  extent 
his  ardent  temperament  and  enterprising  spirit 
would  have  found  sc(){)e  for  exercise  during  the 
long  years  of  mouotunoiis  and  apparently  fruitless 
eft'ort,  through  which  his  predecessors  toikd,  un- 
stimulated by  any  new  or  expanding  prospects  of 
usefulness,  uncheered  by  the  slightest  token  of  suc- 
cess. Patience  and  constancy,  that  raised  their 
possessors  above  the  inllueuce  of  the  present  and 
the  apparent,  enabled  them  to  endure  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible,  and  to  derive  their  strength  from 
confidence  in  the  Divine  veracity  and  care,  were 
required  and  exemplified  by  the  labourers  then  in 
the  field. 

"  The  astonishing  change,  that  had  then  but  re- 
cently taken  place,  required  qualities  of  another 
order,  and  the  elements  of  these  Mr.  Williams  pos- 
sessed in  an  unusual  degree.  Their  development 
was  very  materially,  and  I  believe  favourably  af- 
fected, not  only  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  but  by  his  most  intimate  associate  Mr. 
Threlkeld,  with  whom  he  conuiienced,  and,  till  the 
removal  of  the  latter  to  New  South  Wales,  carried 
forward  the  liaialean  mission.  Mr.  Threlkeld,  the 
senior  of  the  two,  was  an  intelligent  observer  of  men 
and  things,  and  possessed  a  considei'ahle  amount  of 
general  information ;  he  was  also  decided  and  de- 
termined in  purpose,  as  well  as  prompt  atid  vigo- 
rous in  action.  On  the  judgment  of  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Williams  placed  implicit  reliance,  and  paid 
the  utmost  deference  to  his  oi)inion.  In  natural 
disi)osition  and  peculiar  talents  there  was  scarcely 
any  resemblance  between  them,  yet  their  confiileuce 
in  each  other  was  entire,  their  co-o])eration  uni- 
formly harni(>nious,  and  their  intercourse  most  af- 
fectionate and  cordial.  And  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  an  error  to  regard  the  period  they  spent  together 
as  the  most  imjjortaut  in  its  infiuence  on  the  then 
but  partially  formed  character  of  our  brother;  and 
as  one  that  all'orded  as  large  a  measure  of  pure  and 
hallowed  enjoyment,  as  he  ever  shared  during  his 
short  but  eventful  career. 

"  The  earliest,  ami  for  a  long  time  the  heaviest 
demands  made  upon  Mr.  Williams,  were  for  the 
exercise  of  his  mechanical  skill.  The  art  of  work- 
ing  in  iron,  which  he  had  acquired  in  England,  had 
long  been  regarded  with  the  highest  admiratiou  by 


the  people,  and  at  that  time  it  was  possessed  by  him 
alone.  This  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  render  him, 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  the  most  important 
person  in  the  mission,  and  led  the  chiefs  and  people 
of  every  island  to  contend  for  his  residence  amongst 
them.  The  value  of  this  attainment  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  disinterestedness  with  which  it 
was  used  in  furtherance  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
mission,  the  willingness  with  which  he  performed 
many  little  services  for  the  natives,  and  the  pains 
he  took  to  instruct  the  more  intelligent  among  them, 
until  the  native  smiths  of  liaiatea  were  not  only 
able  to  supply  the  demands  of  their  countrymen, 
but  to  satisfy  their  employers  when  engaged  in  the 
repair  of  foreign  vessels  visiting  their  harbours. 
This  was  the  only  mechanical  art  with  which  Mr. 
Williams  was  acquainted  on  his  arrival.  Some  of 
his  companions  were  excellent  mechanics  in  other 
departments,  and  he  speedily  acquired  and  as 
speedily  taught,  among  other  things,  the  art  of 
working  and  turning  in  wood,  of  boat  and  ship- 
building, and  subsequentlj'  of  manufacturing  sugar 
and  tobacco,  and  cultivating  cotton. 

"  The  wants  of  a  people  just  emerging  from  bar- 
barism, and  taking  the  first  steps  towards  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  the  requirements  of  a  new  station,  where 
every  kind  of  building  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  mission  had  to  be  provided,  and  often  even 
the  tools  of  the  workmen  to  be  made  before  dwell- 
ing, school,  or  chapel,  could  be  reared,  atforded 
ample  scope  for  all  the  versatility  of  oui-  brother's 
genius  ;  and  at  such  times  the  fertility  of  his  inven- 
tion, the  facility  with  which  he  turned  every  avail- 
able material  to  the  best  account,  and  the  perse- 
verance by  which  he  ultimately  surmounted  every 
ditficulty,  were  often  remarkably  conspicuous. 

"  With  equal  aptitude  Mr.  Williams  speedily  ac- 
quired that  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  country 
and  the  people,  which  ever  afterwards  proved  so 
valuable.  His  views  of  the  native  mind  and  cha- 
racter were  correct  and  clear,  and  imparted  a 
degree  of  point  and  power  to  his  instructions,  and 
of  practical  utility  to  his  plans,  that  would  have 
been  otherwise  xmattainable.  The  early  age  at 
which  he  entered  the  mission  also  favoured  his 
aciiuisition  of  the  native  language,  and  enabled 
him  the  nuire  readily  to  attain  an  extensive  actpiaint- 
ance  w^ith  its  separate  parts  and  varied  combinations, 
a  correctness  of  pronunciation,  a  tluency  in  speak- 
ing, and  a  readiness  in  writing,  that  contributed 
greatly  to  his  acceptableness  and  efficiency. 

"  However  great  the  satisfaction  which  the  'ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  afiorded,  it  was  by  him 
regarded  only  as  a  means  to  higher  and  more  im- 
portant ends.  His  attainments  seemed  compara- 
tively valueless,  until  applied  by  himself  to  some 
useful  purpose,  or  imparted  to  others.  This  ren- 
dered his  intercourse  with  the  people  among  whom, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  jiassed 
the  largest  portion  of  his  time,  always  interesting 
and  instructive.  Whether  in  his  own  house  or  their 
dwellings,  in  the  garden  or  the  smithy,  the  boat- 
house  or  the  carjienter's  shop,  he  was  surrounded 
by  natives;  and  whether  working  with  his  own 
hands  at  the  forge  or  the  bench,  or  directing  and 
assisting  others,  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  inform 
and  elevate  the  mind,  while  he  trained  the  hand. 
He  was    remarkably  gooduatured,   cheerful,  and 
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comimiuicativo,  and  always  invited  rather  tlian  re- 
pelled eonversatiou  and  iiniuiry,  however  puerile 
the  ideas  of  his  companions  might  be.  It  is  not 
always  easy  for  a  missionary  to  endure  without  an- 
noyance the  vague  and  idle  questions  of  the  people  ; 
to  combat  their  prejiidiees,  often  equally  foolish  and 
absurd;  to  bear  patiently  their  duluess  of  intellect 
and  apathy  of  heart,  and  still  maintain  a  cheerful 
and  encouraging  demeanour,  seeking  thus  to  allure 
them  to  think  and  to  feel  as  they  never  did  before ; 
yet  it  is  a  (pialification  of  incalculable  value. 
Much  of  Mr.  Williams's  influence  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause,  and  it  would  be  ditli- 
cult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gootl  he  thus  accom- 
plished, beyond  what  could  ever  have  been  effected 
by  his  more  regular  labours  in  the  pulpit  or  the 
school. 

"  In  China,  India,  or  any  other  civilized  country, 
a  missionary  might  be  comparatively  unknown  and 
destitute  of  personal  intluenee,  except  among  a  few, 
and  yet  by  his  high  intellectual  endowments  work 
a  mighty  cliange  upon  immense  nuiltitudes ;  but  to 
a  people  circumstanced  as  the  South  Sea  islanders 
are,  any  one  without  direct  personal  influence  would 
be  as  useful  in  England  as  at  Tahiti.  It  is,  per- 
haps, but  little  to  affirm  that  our  lamented  brother 
possessed  this  kind  of  influence.  His  robust  frame, 
his  excellent  constitution,  his  useful  acquirements, 
already  noticed,  the  generous  manner  in  which, 
from  his  own  resources,  as  well  as  from  the  supplies 
furnished  by  the  Society,  he  wiis  ever  ready  to  as- 
sist the  people,  his  upright  and  sti-aightforward  con- 
duct, and  uniform  Christian  consistency,  secured 
for  him  a  measure  of  influence  among  the  people 
not  always  attained,  and  seldom  surpassed. 

"  Another  source  of  his  great  power  over  the 
people  was  his  combining  example  with  precept, 
not  only  in  the  higher  qualities  of  moral  excellence 
and  Christian  conduct,  but  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  every  day  life.  Whether  he  was  instruct- 
ing the  natives  in  selecting  timber  in  the  mountains, 
in  building  causeways  in  the  sea,  or  erecting  more 
substantial  and  comfortable  dwellings ;  in  making 
nails  for  their  boxes  or  hinges  for  their  doors,  cul- 
tivating the  more  valuable  productions  of  their 
country,  or  building  boats  or  vessels,  he  always 
achieved  himself  whatever  he  recommended  to 
them,  or  took  the  lead  in  the  personal  labours  re- 
quired. Between  him  and  the  people,  when  anj- 
thing  was  to  be  done,  it  was  always  Come,  and  not 
Go.  This  makes  an  amazing  difference,  and,  when 
we  consider  how  uniformly  it  was  practised,  we 
shall  be  the  less  surprised  at  his  success. 

"  A  still  more  distinguishing  feature  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's missionary  character,  and  in  reference  to 
which  he  is  worthy  of  being  held  up  as  a  model  to 
all  missionaries,  was  his  cordial  and  entire  identifi- 
cation of  himself  with  the  people.  When  associated 
with  him  in  the  same  field,  I  have  often  been  struck 
with  this.  He  appeared  to  have  no  separate  object, 
no  personal  interest.  A  missionary  who  is  unable 
to  identify  himself  with  the  people  among  whom 
he  labours,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  witiiout  com- 
promise of  principle  or  inconsistency  of  conduct, 
cannot  be,  under  any  circumstances,  an  efficient 
labourer ;  and  one  who  has  any  other  object  to 
accomplish  has  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  ever  called  to  the  work.     A  man  who  seems 


never  to  allow  himself  to  forget  that  the  people  are 
not  his  equals;  tliat  they  are  rude,  or  noisy,  or 
dirty,  or  disgusting;  who  would  place  them,  when- 
ever admitted  to  his  dwelling,  on  a  level  witli  his 
servants,  or  confine  his  intercourse  with  them  to 
the  stated  seasons  of  public  duty,  is  destitute  of  the 
very  elements  of  at  least  one  essential  iiualification 
of  a  missionary.  How  strikingly  opposite  to  this 
was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  is  that  of 
some  who  are  still  honoured  to  survive  him  in  the 
field.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  islands, 
to  the  tragical  end  of  his  days,  the  interests  of  the 
natives  were  his  own,  and  he  went  in  and  out 
among  them  as  one  of  themselves,  without  in  the 
least  degree  sanctioning  or  encouraging  anything 
that  was  evil  or  objectionable  in  their  principles  or 
conduct.  Whenever  he  seemed  to  descend  to  their 
level  it  was  only  that  he  might  raise  them  to  his 
own.  With  this  view  he  bore  with  all  their  pro- 
vocations, put  up  with  all  the  petty  annoyances  in 
his  social  and  domestic  habits  to  which  this  un- 
avoidably exposed  him,  and  laid  himself  out  for 
tlieir  good.  To  the  chiefs  he  invariably  paid  that 
attention  which  was  due  to  their  rank  and  station, 
and,  while  he  thus  raised  them  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people,  he  most  effectually  prevented  any  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  on  their  parts,  and  secured  at  all 
times  their  co-operation  and  good  will,  frequently 
their  sincere  and  devoted  attachment.  He  treated 
all  classes  with  respect,  and  received  it  in  return. 
The  children  of  the  poorest  natives  were  as  fond  of 
him  as  were  the  chiefs,  and  his  presence  was  not 
only  always  welcome  among  the  young,  but  ever 
proved  a  source  of  interest  and  pleasure.  Their 
prosperity,  temporal  and  spiritual,  he  regarded  as 
his  own,  and  their  afflictions  were  his  trials.  Some 
of  his  highest  and  holiest  joys,  as  well  as  his  deep- 
est sorrows,  were  ou  their  account.  For  them  he 
often  wept  and  prayed,  as  well  as  thanked  God  and 
took  courage.  For  them  he  thought,  and  felt,  and 
planned,  and  laboured;  even  his  secular  engage- 
ments, which  to  some  may  have  seemed  incom- 
patible with  the  higher  claims  of  more  sacred 
duties,  were,  I  am  persuaded,  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  the  advantage  of  the  people.  This  devoted- 
ness  to  their  interests,  in  regard  to  the  things  of 
this  world  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come,  was 
understood  and  felt  by  those  for  whom  it  had  been 
cherished,  and  produced  effects  as  lasting  as  they 
were  salutary. 

"  More  conspicuous,  and  leading  to  far  more  im- 
portant results,  was  that  spirit  of  ceaseless  activity 
and  enterprise  which  characterized  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Williams's  missionary  life.  Whatever  satis- 
faction others  might  have  found  in  labouring  among 
a  limited  number,  aiding  the  growth  as  well  as  sow- 
ing the  seed  of  Divine  truth,  seeking  to  mature  as 
well  as  to  implant  Christian  principles,  and  preserv- 
ing and  consolidating  as  well  as  laying  tlie  foun- 
dations of  Christian  institutions,  he  Mould  have 
regarded  his  sphere  of  operations  as  far  too  limited, 
if  confined  to  one  or  two  islands,  containing  but 
two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants.  His  great 
object  seemed  to  be  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  over  the  widest  possible  surface;  to  place 
the  means  of  deliverance  from  sin,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  everlasting  purity  and  blessedness,  within 
the  reach  of  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings ; 
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to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  limit  fields  already  occu- 
pied, or  convey  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  re- 
mote and  untraversed  regions. 

"  He  with  whom  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit,  had  richly  furnished  our 
brother  with  endowments  which  eminently  fitted 
him  for  becoming  a  pioneer  on  the  broadest  scale 
in  the  aggressive  movements  which  the  Christian 
church  is  now  ma'King  for  the  renovati(>n  of  that 
portion  of  the  heathen  world  in  which  he  laboured 
and  fell.  His  feelings  were  deep  and  lasting,  his 
views  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  wants 
of  the  most  destitute  and  debased  of  mankind,  such 
as  the  Scriptures  declare,  and  the  experience  of  all 
ages  has  proved  it  to  be,  and  his  faith  in  the  vera- 
city of  the  Divine  promises,  in  relation  to  its  uni- 
versal diffusion,  animating  and  practical.  Besides 
this,  he  seemed  to  have  a  predilection  for  the  kind 
of  service  which  these  views  and  feelings,  acting 
on  his  naturally  ardent  disposition,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  produce.  The  search  for  new  fields  of  bene- 
volent exertion,  the  communicating  with  barbarous 
trilies,  whose  invincible  ferocity  frustrated  all  pre- 
vious attempts  to  interchange  acts  of  kindness  with 
them,  the  introducing  of  native  evangelists  to  their 
work  among  others  more  favourably  disposed,  the 
subsequently  visiting  of  these  with  encouragement 
and  aid,  and  the  extension  of  the  same  blessings  to 
still  more  distant  regions,  were  engagements  of  the 
highest  importance  in  Mr.  Williams's  estimation, 
and  in  which  his  valuable  life  was  ultimately  sacri- 
ficed. 

"  A  growing  reliance,  so  far  as  human  instru- 
mentality was  concerned,  on  his  own  resources, 
which  seemed  to  increase  with  the  demands  made 
upon  them,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  in  this  de- 
partment of  his  great  Master's  service  all  that  was 
probable  or  even  possible  to  achieve  with  the 
means  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  sometimes  led 
him,  not,in  reckless  presumption,  but  in  obedience 
to  what  lie  regarded  the  claims  of  duty,  to  advance 
where  others  would  have  paused  or  retired.  He 
possessed  also  in  a  singular  degree  the  power  of 
diffusing  his  own  spirit  over  tlie  minds  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  thus  furnished  one  of  the  most  valuable 
prerequisites  to  success  in  many  of  his  important 
labours. 

"  But  the  crowning  excellence  of  our  brother's 
missionary  character,  as  seen  in  the  missionary 
field,  was  his  thorough  and  entire  devotedness  to 
the  great  work  to  which  his  life  was  consecrated. 
His  personal  piety  was  deep  and  genuine,  his  devo- 
tional habits  unostentatious  but  constant,  and  his 
sj)irit  sincere.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  extensive  and  correct.  Love  to  his 
Saviour  and  to  the  souls  of  men  were  the  great 
moving  principles  of  all  his  plans  and  pursuits. 
This  was  evident  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  fre- 
quency, character,  and  tendency  of  his  labours  in 
the  higher  and  more  ini])ortant  departments  of  his 
work.  In  preaching  and  teaching,  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  more  advanceil  classes  in  the 
schools,  and  at  the  frequent  meetings  with  tiie 
people  for  inquiry  and  conversation,  thongli  he  did 
not  repress  every  symptom  of  curiosity,  nor  with- 
hold on  a))y  suitable  occasion  the  communication 
of  general  knowledge,  his  creat  aim  was  to  direct 
them  to  estimate  things  chiefly  according  to  their 


moral  bearings  ;  to  excite  inquiry  and  reflection  on 
their  own  spiritual  condition  ;  and  to  lead  them  to 
seek,  as  the  foundation  of  all  excellence,  and  the 
only  abiding  source  of  true  happiness,  the  reno- 
vation of  their  own  moral  nature  by  those  means 
which  the  Gospel  alone  makes  known. 

"  His  labours  in  preaching  were  far  more  abun- 
dant than  manj^  would  have  deemed  possible,  con- 
sidering the  number  and  miscellaneous  character  of 
his  other  engagements.  His  manner  was  easy,  un- 
affected, and  energetic ;  his  sermons  were  plain 
and  scriptural ;  often  ingenious  if  not  profound  ; 
never  embodying  much  that  was  purely  specula- 
tive, but  always  richly  imbued  with  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  seemed  more  fre- 
quently anxious  to  arrest  the  sinner  and  awaken 
the  careless,  than  to  comfort  the  mourner;  yet  on 
suitable  occasions  he  was  well  qualified  to  lead 
the  sorrowing  soul  to  him  that  bindeth  up  the 
broken-hearted;  btit,  whatever  was  at  any  time  the 
peculiar  subject  of  his  discourse,  his  general  aim 
was  to  make  manifest  the  savour  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  His  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  soul 
was  scriptural  and  just,  and  his  abiding  conviction 
of  the  vastness  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  brevity 
and  uncertainty  of  life,  impelled  him  to  do  what- 
ever he  engaged  in  with  all  his  might." 

To  this  admirable  sketch  of  Mr.  Ellis,  nothing 
need  be  added  in  farther  illustration  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's missionary  character.  But  his  conduct  in 
private,  no  less  than  in  public  life,  was  marked 
by  great  excellence  and  uniform  consistency.  His 
mild,  affectionate,  and  cheerful  spirit  diffused  its 
benign  influence  over  the  domestic  circle ;  and,  as 
a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  friend,  he 
was  worth}-  of  high  admiration.  Esteem  for  his 
person  was  never  diminished,  but  always  deepened 
liy  intimacy.  First  favourable  impressions  were 
invariably  confirmed  by  familiar  intercourse,  and 
no  one  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  circle  of 
his  friends,  saw  cause  to  correct  the  estimate  pre- 
viously formed  of  his  character.  What  he  ap- 
peared in  the  jiulpit  and  on  the  platform,  he  was 
found  to  be  in  the  parlour.  In  the  conjugal  re- 
lation, his  conduct  was  most  exemplary.  She, 
who  for  more  than  twenty-three  years  shared  his 
trials  and  lightened  his  toils,  possessed,  as  she  de- 
served, his  devoted  love,  his  entire  confidence,  and 
his  most  assiduous  care.  Throughout  the  period 
of  their  happy  union,  her  sufferings  from  climate, 
disease,  separation,  and  anxious  fears  on  his  ac- 
count, were  most  severe  ;  but  all  that  tender  sym- 
pathy and  active  kindness  could  do  to  alleviate 
her  sorrows,  and  ]u-omote  her  welfare,  was  done. 
Most  anxiously  did  her  affectionate  partner  mi- 
nister to  her  happiness ;  deeply  did  he  feel  the 
privations  and  sacrifices  she  was  called  to  endure ; 
and  rarely  did  he  experience  pui-er  pleasiu'e,  than 
when  enabled  to  gratify  or  anticipate  her  desii-es. 
No  widow  ever  bad  weightier  reasons  for  revering 
file  memory  or  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
husband,  than  she  who  bears  the  honoured  name 
of  the  martyred  missionary. 

As  a  parent  the  character  of  Mr.  Williams  was 
worthy  of  conunendation.  Most  unfavourable  as 
were  his  circumstances  for  the  full  exercise  of  pa- 
ternal influence,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a 
father  to  have  been  regarded  with  a  greater  degree 
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of  filial  love  and  coiifiiliMice.  His  presence  vas 
always  a  soiiree  of  unalloyed  enjoyiiient  to  his 
children,  and  so  readily  did  they  defer  to  his 
opinions,  and  so  cheerfully  conform  to  his  wishes, 
that  occasions  for  rebuke  or  even  complaint  rarely 
occurred.  IJut  this  is  easily  accounted  for  from 
the  all'ection,  freedom,  aiul  confidence  with  whicli 
they  were  uniformly  treated.  While  his  conduct 
when  with  them  was  far  removed  from  weak  in- 
dulfience,  it  was  as  perfectly  free  from  reserve, 
distance,  or  distrust.  He  ever  encouraged  their 
inquiries,  and  was  delighted  with  their  intercourse. 
And  they  knew  this,  and  felt  that  in  him  they 
possesseil  not  only  a  father,  but  a  friend.  Hence 
their  communications  were  characterized  by  in- 
genuousness, and  the  sway  which  he  exercised 
over  their  minds  and  movements,  w^as  as  absolute 
as  it  was  gentle.  To  a  great  degree  he  was  to  his 
own  children  what  he  had  been  to  the  Polyne- 
sians. In  his  domestic  character,  we  see  the  mis- 
sionary in  miniature.  Similar  benevolence  was 
often  displayed  and  similar  ingenuity,  while  mi- 
nistering to  the  juvenile  enjoyments  of  his  sons,  as 
when  labouring  in  a  w'ider  sphere  and  amongst 
chiUlren  of  larger  growth.  lu  the  same  sjjirit,  and 
sometimes  with  equal  skill,  he  would  frame  a  toy 
and  construct  a  machine.  It  was  his  delight  to 
interest  the  minds  and  augment  the  pleasures  of 
his  little  ones,  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  the 
means  of  doing  so.  And  they  felt,  and  that  truly, 
that  no  one  was  so  kind  and  so  clever  as  their 
father.  These  were  amongst  their  earliest  im- 
pressions, and  they  were  never  obliterated. 

But  Mr.  Williams  was  concerned  not  only  to 
gratify  his  children,  but  to  furnish  their  minds, 
and  form  their  characters  for  life  and  immortality. 
Prompted  both  by  pious  and  parental  solicitude,  he 
sought,  in  his  own  bland  and  winning  style,  to  at- 
tract their  earliest  thoughts  and  warmest  affections 
towards  the  Saviour  and  Heaven  ;  and  his  method 
was  so  interesting  as  well  as  earnest,  that  his  chil- 
dren were  always  happy  to  hear  from  his  lips  of 
Jesus  and  salvation.  I'ut  while  urging  them  as 
their  first  duty  to  surrender  their  hearts  to  God, 
he  seized  every  opportimity  for  the  inculcation  of 
those  principles  which  would  preserve  them  from 
the  follies  and  snares  of  youth,  and  laboured  to 
form  their  mature  character  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  standard  of  moral  excellence.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  written  a  few  months 
prior  to  his  death,  to  his  second  son,  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  these  remarks. 

"  I  shall  not,  my  very  dear  Sam,  occupy  my 
paper  by  telling  you  what  you  already  know,  how 
much  we  love  you,  how  constantly  we  think  of 
you,  and  how  inces&antly  we  pray  for  you.  I  am 
already  impatient  to  see  you  again,  which  I  trust 
I  shall  in  God's  own  good  time.  I  trust,  my  dear 
boy,  that  you  are  improving  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage you  enjoy ;  the  opportunity  of  getting  a 
thoroughly  good  education.  Reflect  upon  this 
blessing;  think  of  the  great  sacrifice  that  you,  and 
I,  and  your  dear  and  excellent  mother,  have  made 
in  separating  from  you  for  this  sole  object,  and 
bend  all  your  energies  to  it.     Consider  also  the 


opportunities  you  enjoy  of  a  religious  character,  the 
excellent  minister  whom  you  hear;  and  never  cease 
to  pi-ay  that  (»od  would  give  you  his  grace,  while 
your  heart  is  yet  young  and  tender.  Oh  !  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  beginning  to  serve  God 
while  young '.  I  began  when  I  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  I  am  truly  thankful  to  God  that  he  called 
me  at  all  by  his  grace,  but  that  feeling  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  consideration  that  he  called  me  in 
my  youth.  I  think  it  (piite  unnecessary  to  warn 
you  against  entering  into  any  quarrels  with  the 
boys,  or  combinations  against  the  master  or  ushers. 
If  any  of  your  schoolfellows  are  pious,  well-be- 
haved, of  a  noble,  generous  disposition,  cultivate 
their  acquaintance.  You  know  how  1  detest  little, 
niggardly,  narrow-minded  conduct.  I  do  hope, 
therefore,  that  your  mind  will  expand  to,  and  be 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  honour,  candour, 
and  generosity.  Envy,  jealousy,  and  all  such  petty 
detestable  feelings  are  features  of  none  but  little 
minds.  Cherish  a  thorough  indignation  against  all 
such  feelings.  Kise  above  them  ;  and  if  you  make 
any  human  being  your  model,  let  it  be  the  apostle 
Paul.  Considering  him  merely  as  a  man,  what 
noble  and  elevated  sentiments  he  possessed,  what 
undaunted  courage  he  displayed,  what  comprehen- 
sive schemes  he  devised,  and  with  what  moral 
dignity  his  whole  character  is  invested.  What 
imps  and  pigmies  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  of 
Kome,  the  Ponipeys,  the  Brutuses,  the  Ca'sars,  the 
Alexanders,  appear  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  this  colossus  of  human  greatness.  Study  his 
character  strive  to  get  imbued  with  his  spirit,  and 
imitate  his  bright  example.  In  proportion  as  you 
do  this,  your  own  happiness  will  increase,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  you  will  become  a  blessing  to 
your  fellow-creatures,  while  your  father  and  your 
mother  will  rejoice  in  you." 

As  a  brother,  he  was  justly  beloved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Nothing  during  the  years  of 
separation  from  those  upon  whom  his  fond  affec- 
tion had  been  fixed  during  the  bright  days  of  child- 
hood, blighted  or  deadened  that  pure  and  generous 
feeling.  In  him  fraternal  love  never  lost  its  power, 
but  was  fresh  and  fragrant  to  the  last.  At  home 
and  abroad,  he  had  many  friends,  and  these  he 
never  slighted  nor  forgot.  Changing  circum- 
stances, new  connexions,  and  growing  popularity, 
did  not  weaken  a  single  bond  which  he  had  ever 
formed. 

But  while  these  separate  excellencies  of  Mr. 
Williams's  character  deservedly  attract  our  atten- 
tion, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  source  and 
their  glory  will  be  found  not  in  talent,  nor  in  dis- 
position, nor  in  any  personal  pecidiarities,  but  in 
"  pure  and  undefiled  religion."  It  was  to  his 
simple,  sincere,  consistent,  steady,  manly  piety  that 
he  owed  his  influence,  his  honour,  and  his  success. 
This  is  the  key  to  his  history,  and  the  secret  of  his 
power.  No  man  could  say  more  truly,  and  no  man 
ever  said  more  gratefully  than  he,  "  By  the  grace 
of  God  I  am  what  I  am."  And  the  one  great 
moral  of  the  tale  which  has  now  been  told  is  this, 
that  goodness  is  greatness.     "Them  that  honour 

ME,   1  WILL  HONOUR." 
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TO    THE    KING. 


May  it  please  tour  Majesty, 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  highest  satisfaction  that  I  avail  myself  of  the  permission 
graciously  afforded  me  to  dedicate  this  work  to  your  Majesty. 

Your  Majesty's  illustrious  Family  has  especial  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
friends  of  Missions  for  the  fostering  countenance  it  has  uniformly  extended  to  their 
operations.  The  Society  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  he  connected  enjoyed  from 
its  commencement,  in  the  year  1 795,  the  gracious  approbation  of  your  Majesty's 
Royal  Father ;  and  the  Directors  were  allowed  to  dedicate  to  him  the  first  Narrative 
of  their  labours  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Your  Majesty's 
Royal  Brother,  when  on  the  throne  of  these  realms,  graciously  signified  His  attach- 
ment to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  an  act  of  princely  munificence,  and  by  per- 
mitting the  Journal  of  their  Deputation  to  be  published  under  his  auspices. 

Since  the  accession  of  your  Majesty  to  the  throne,  the  readiness  evinced  by  your 
Government  to  aid  the  benevolent  design  of  Missions  to  the  heathen,  induces  the 
assurance  that  your  Majesty  cherishes  sentiments  in  perfect  unison  with  those  ex- 
pressed by  your  august  Predecessors. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  grateful  confidence  that  I  accept  the  permission,  so  graciously 
afforded,  to  inscribe  this  Work  to  your  Majesty.  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  the 
facts  it  records  are  not  unworthy  of  the  attention,  as  I  am  persuaded,  the  object  it 
seeks  to  promote  is  not  unworthy  of  the  patronage,  of  the  enlightened  Sovereign  of 
the  greatest  nation  upon  earth. 

I  embrace  this  public  occasion  to  assure  your  Majesty,  on  behalf  of  my  brethren 
as  well  as  myself,  that,  although  removed  to  the  antipodes,  the  Missionaries  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  cherish  a  loyal  affection  for  your  Person  and  Government, 
and  feel  as  lively  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  native  land  as  any  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  ;  and  that,  in  prosecuting  the  one  great  object  to  which  their  lives  are  con- 
secrated, they  will  keep  in  view  whatever  may  promote  the  Commerce  and  the  Science, 
as  well  as  the  Religious  glory,  of  their  beloved  Country. 

Offering  the  dutiful  homage  of  my  devoted  coadjutors  and  myself  to  your  Majesty, 
I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself. 
Your  Majesty's 
Obliged  servant,  and  loyal  subject, 

JOHN  WILLIAMS. 
a2 


PREFACE. 


While  the  Author  of  the  following  pages  has  endeavoured  to  compose  a  volume  that 
will  he  generally  hiteresting  and  instructive,  and  to  publish  it  in  a  form  at  once  cheap 
and  elegant,  his  principal  design  has  been  to  secure  a  permanent  record  of  facts,  to 
which  history  can  furnish  hut  few  parallels.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  task,  however, 
the  Author  has  experienced  difficulties  which  he  did  not  anticipate  at  its  commence- 
ment. Having  travelled  a  hundred  ihoiisond  miles,  and  spent  eighteen  years  in 
promoting  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  gathered  a  mass  of  materials,  from  which 
he  could  have  composed  many  volumes  with  greater  ease  than  one ;  and  his  chief 
difficulty  has  been  so  to  select,  compress  and  arrange  his  facts  as  to  form  out  of  them 
a  continuous  Narrative,  in  which  the  details  should  be  given  with  as  much  brevity 
as  would  consist  with  faithful  description.  It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy 
to  have  filled  the  volume  with  general  statements,  instead  of  descending  to  minute 
particulars;  but  mere  outlines  and  sketches  could  convey  a  very  inadequate  impres- 
sion of  the  state  of  society  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  people  for 
■whose  welfare  he  has  laboured.  He  has  therefore  endeavoured  as  exactly  as  possible 
to  describe  the  scenes  he  has  witnessed  as  they  appeared  to  himself,  and  to  give  upon 
the  pages  of  his  narrative  a  cast  of  the  images  and  impressions  which  exist  in  his 
mind.  With  this  view,  he  has  preserved  the  dialogues,  in  which  much  of  his  know- 
ledge was  obtained,  and  has  not  spoken  for  the  natives,  but  allowed  them  to  speak 
for  themselves.  In  doing  this,  he  has  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  terms  and  phrases 
which  are  current  among  nations  more  advanced  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and 
civilization,  and  the  employment  of  which  might  lead  the  reader  to  form  a  higher 
estin'iate  of  the  state  of  societv  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  than  facts  would  warrant; 
and  he  has  been  equally  careful  to  convey  native  ideas  in  the  phraseology  and  under 
the  figurative  garb  in  which  they  were  expressed.  This  he  has  been  enabled  to  do, 
not  only  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  com- 
munication witli  whicli  they  are  familiar,  but  more  especially  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  kept  a  minute  record  of  most  of  the  interviews  and  events  which  the 
following  pages  descrii)e.  In  a  word,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  take  his  reader 
with  him  to  each  of  the  islands  he  has  visited;  to  make  him  familiar  with  their 
chiefs  and  peo])lo  ;  to  show  him  what  a  Missionary  life  is  ;  and  to  awaken  in  his  mind 
emotions  similar  to  those  which  successively  filled  his  own. 

In  the  course  of  the  Narrative,  but  more  especially  in  the  concluding  chapters,  some 
observations  will  be  found  \\\wn  the  origin,  structure,  and  productions  of  those  lovely 
islands  at  which  the  Author  has  resided.  As,  however,  his  days  have  been 
devoted,  not  to  the  study  of  geology,  nor  to  the  pursuits  of  the  naturalist,  but  to 
the  work  of  a  Missionary,  the  curious  and  scientific  must  not  censure  him  for 
contributing  to  their  stores  so  small  a  portion  of  information.  While  he  would  not 
underrate  the  talents,  the  diligence,  and  the  discoveries  of  those  who  have  chosen  for 
themselves  such  paths,  he  alwavs  felt  that  he  had  a  much  nobler  woik  to  perform. 
Still  he  hopes  that  the  facts  he  has  presented  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  forma- 
tion, the  natural  history,  and  the  botany  of  those  isles  of  the  Pacific  ;  and,  should  the 
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providence  of  God  permit  him  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  former  labours,  and  to  ex- 
plore others  on  which  the  eyes  of  a  Christian  Missionary  never  rested,  lie  purposes  to 
make  observations,  and  to  collect  specimens  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  before. 
To  two  points,  especially,  he  intends  to  devote  some  attention.  In  the  first  place, 
he  will  endeavour  to  g^ather  from  those  comparatively  unexplored  fields  of  botanical 
research  a  com\)\e{e  hortus  siccus ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  make  a  variety  of 
experiments  upon  corals  and  coral  formations,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
mode  of  their  construction,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  growth. 

While  it  is  cheering  to  observe  the  triumphs  which  the  cause  of  Missions  has 
gained,  not  only  abroad,  but  at  home,  and  the  high  estimate  in  which  Missionary 
exertions  are  now  held  by  many  who  a  few  years  since  despised  and  decried  them, 
it  is  yet  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  few  of  the  wise  and  the  noble  amongst  us  who 
countenance  and  contribute  to  the  work.     To  what  can  this  be  ascribed  ?    Not  surely 
to  anything  in  the  Missionary  enterprise  which  could  dishonour  or  degrade  those 
who  identify  themselves  with  it.     Regarded  in  the  lowest  view  in  which    it  can  be 
considered — as  an  apparatus  for  overthrowing  puerile,  debasing,  and  cruel  supersti- 
tions ;  for  raising  a  large  portion  of  our  species  in  the  scale  of  being ;  and  for  intro- 
ducing amongst  them  the  laws,  the  order,  the  usages,  the  arts,  and  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life — it  presents  a  claim,  the  force  and  obligation  of  whicli  every  one  who 
makes  pretensions  to  intelligence,  philanthropy,  or  even  common  humanity,  ought 
to  admit;  and,  if  evidence  in  support  of  this  claim  be  demanded,  the  Author  ven- 
tures confidently  to  assert  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.     This,  how- 
ever, is  taking  but  low  ground.     The  Missionary  enterprise  regards  the  whole  globe 
as  its  sphere  of  operation.     It  is  founded  upon  the  grand  principles  of  Christian 
benevolence,  made  imperative  by  the  command  of  the  ascending  Saviour,  and  has 
for  its  primary  object  to  roll  away  from  six  hundred  millions  of  the  race  of  Adam 
the  heavy  curse  which  rests  upon  them  ; — to  secure  their  elevation  to  the  dignity  of 
intelligent  creatures  and  children  of  God  ; — to  engage  their  thoughts  in  the  contem- 
plation, and  to  gladden  their  hearts  with  the  prospects,  of  immortality; — to  make 
known  "  the  way  of  life  "  through  the  meritorious  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer; — in 
a  word,  "  to  fill  the  whole  earth  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord."     Surely,  to  be  iden- 
tified with  such  an  object  must  confer  dignity  on  the  highest  stations,  and  tlirow 
lustre  around  the  most  brilliant  talents.     If,  then,  there  be  nothing  in  the  Alission- 
ary  enterprise  to  account  for  the  indifference  of  the  more  opulent  and  literary  of  our 
countrymen,  but  everything  to  condemn  it,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  state  of  things  must  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  important  subject  has 
not  been  brought  sufficiently  under  their  attention.     The  Author  scarcely  indulo-es 
the  hope  that  a  Narrative  with  so  few^  pretensions  to  literary  excellence  will  meet 
the  eve  of  those  to  whom  his  remarks  refer,  but  he  would  ardently  desire  that  thev 
might  be  induced  to  ponder  the  facts  which  his  pages  record ;  persuaded  that,  if  not 
altogether  insensible  to  the  claims  of  God  and  man,  they  would  be  led  thereby  to 
honour  and  support  the  institutions  whose  imperishable  names  will  fill  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  of  history,  and  live  amongst  the  purest  and  best  recollections  of  "  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  ])erfect." 

The  candid  reader  will  throw  the  mantle  of  kindness  over  the  numerous  defects 
which  may  appear  in  the  execution  of  his  work,  when  he  recollects  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Author's  life  has  been  devoted  either  to  active  labour,  or  to  the  studv 
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of  uncultivated  dialects,  the  idiom,  abruptness,  and  construction  of  which  are  more 
familiar  to  him  than  the  words  and  phrases — the  grace  and  force  of  his  native  tongue. 
He  has  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  furnishing  a  simple  and  unadorned  narrative  of 
facts;  and,  did  he  not  believe  that  the  interest  of  these  facts  would  compensate  for 
every  deficiency,  he  should  have  shrunk  from  the  position  which  he  has  been  induced 
to  occupy. 

The  Author  has  availed  himself  of  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed,  of 
London,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Prout,  of  Halstead,  to  both  of  whom  he  is  indebted  for 
many  valuable  suggestions. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  would  commit  this  volume  to  the  blessing  of  that  God, 
the  wonders  of  whose  Providence,  and  the  triumphs  of  whose  Gospel,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  record.  After  a  life  so  marked  by  tlie  Divine  favour,  he  "  could  not  but 
speak  the  things  which  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;"  and,  whatever  reception  may  await 
his  volume,  he  will  rejoice  in  its  publication,  and  close  his  earthly  existence  with  the 
delightful  satisfaction  of  having  discharged  a  sacred  obligation,  by  recording  facts 
which  alike  redound  to  the  honour  of  God  and  illustrate  the  power  of  his  Gospel. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

In  introducing  to  the  Public,  at  this  early  period,  the  fifth  thousand  of  his  Nar- 
rative of  Missionary  Enterprises,  the  Author  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  acknowledging,  with  feeling;s  of  lively  gratitude,  the  encouraging  appro- 
bation with  which  his  Volume  has  been  so  generally  received.     To  many  Noblemen, 
scientific  and  other  Gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  several  Dignitaries  and  Clergymen  of 
the  Establishment,  he  is  under  great  obligations  for  the  opinion  they  have  been 
pleased  to  express  of  the   merits  of  his  Narrative.     To  his  own  brethren  in  the 
Ministry,  as  well  as  to  Ministers  of  other  denominations,  the  Author  would  tender 
his  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  recommending  the  Work  to  the  people  of  their  respec- 
tive charges.     He  begs,  also,  to  present  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Editors 
of  a  number  of  highly  respectable  literary,  scientific,  and  religious  Periodicals,  and 
also  to  the  Gentlemen  conducting  most  of  the  leading  Journals  of  the  day,  for  the 
very  favourable  notice  they  have  taken  of  his  Volume.     In  preparing  the  present 
Edition  for  the  press,  the  Author  has  availed  himself  of  the  suggestions  of  several 
of  the  Reviewers,  and  begs  to  express  his  high  sense  of  the  gentlemanly  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  which  those  suggestions  were  offered,  especially  those  in  the  Monthly 
Review.  Commending  his  Volume  once  more  to  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  patron- 
age of  a  kind  and  discerning  Public,  the  Author  again  embarks  upon  an  extensive 
and  arduous  expedition,  cheered  by  the  assurance  that  he  has  a  share  in  the  prayers 
and  sympathies  of  British  Christians,  and  entertains  a  pleasing  hope  that  he  shall 
be  privileged  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  many  more  islands  turned  from  darkness  to 
light,  by  the  transforming  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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FUNDAMENTAL    PRINCIPLE 


OF  THE 


LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


"  As  the  union  of  Christians  of  various  denominations  in  carrying  on  this  great 
work  is  a  most  desirable  object,  so  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  cause  of  future 
dissension,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  that  its  design  is  not  to  send  Presbyterianism,  Independency,  Episcopacy, 
or  any  other  form  of  church  order  and  government  (about  which  there  may  be 
difference  of  opinions  among  serious  persons),  but  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,  to  the  heathen ;  and  that  it  shall  be  left  (as  it  ought  to  be  left)  to  the  minds  of 
the  persons  whom  God  mav  call  into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son  from  among  them, 
to  assume  for  themselves  such  form  of  Church  government  as  to  them  shall  appear 
most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God." 


In  introducmg  this  Volume  to  the  public,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  it 
affords  me  to  say,  that,  after  twenty  years'  connexion  with  this  Institution  I  have 
never  known  its  fundamental  principle  violated.  I  have  never  received  any  com- 
munication, either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  the  mode  of  Church  government  that 
I  should  adopt ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  of  my  coadjutors  have.  The  only  charge 
given  to  me  by  the  Directors  of  the  Society  was,  to  make  known  the  way  of  salvation, 
as  consummated  by  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  Mission  to  tlic  Isles  of  the  Pacific  resolved  upon — the 
Voy.iijos  of  Captains  Wallis  and  Cook — the  hand  of 
Pivim-  Providoiioe  reougnised — The  importance  of  the 
Mission— The  DnlFs  lirst  voyage— Account  of  Captain 
Wilson— The  Capture  of  the  Duff — l)iscour:\;;iii^'  Slate 
of  tlic  Mission- Extraordinary  Circumstances  under 
\thiih  Success  commences. 

The  venerable  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  after  having  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  public  to  the  im- 
portant duty  of  extending  the  knowledge  and 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  proceeded  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  very  important  and  difficult 
question,  "  In  what  part  of  the  world  they 
should  coinmence  their  work  of  mercy  1"  The 
late  excellent  Dr.  Haweis,  Rector  of  All  Saints, 
Aldwinkle,  and  Chaplain  to  the  late  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society,  the  father  of  the  South  Sea  Mission, 
and  among  its  most  liberal  supporters,  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  "  Memorial"  upon  the 
subject,  Avhich  was  delivered  at  Surrey  Chapel. 
In  the  course  of  his  address,  he  says,  "  The 
field  before  us  is  immense !  O  that  we  could 
enter  at  a  thousand  gates! — that  every  limb 
were  a  tongue,  and  every  tongue  a  trumpet,  to 
spread  the  joyful  sound!  "Where  so  consider- 
able a  jiart  of  the  habitable  globe  on  every  side 
calls  for  our  efforts,  and,  like  the  man  of  Mace- 
donia, cries,  '  Come  over  and  help  us,'  it  is  not 
a  little  difficult  to  decide  at  what  part  to  begin." 
The  learned  and  venerable  doctor  then  pro- 
ceeded, with  all  the  warmth  of  his  ardent  and 
cultivated  mind,  in  a  lucid  and  masterly  style, 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  climates,  the 
means  of  support,  the  government,  the  language, 
and  the  religion  of  heathen  countries  ;  and  con- 
cluded that,  of  all  the  "  dark  places  of  the 
earth,"  the  South  Sea  Islands  presented  the 
fewest  difficulties,  and  the  fairest  prospects  of 
success.  The  result  of  Dr.  Haweis's  able  advo- 
cacy was  a  unanimous  resolution,  on  the  part 
of  the  Directors  and  friends,  to  commence  their 
mission  among  the  numerous  and  far-distant 
islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  estimate  of  the  population  of 
Tahiti,  I  am  astonished  at  the  general  correct- 
ness of  his  information. 

Those  great  and  good  men  appear  to  have 
had  the  j)leasing  impression  that  they  were 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God; 
for  one  of  their  number,  in  his  almost  prophetic 
discourse,  after  having  enumerated  the  various 
No.  1. 


difficulties  that  had  been  overcome  and  the 
numerous  facilities  that  had  been  unexpectedly 
afforded,  says,*  "  Thus  the  providence  of  God, 
in  an  unusual  manner,  seems  to  conspire  with 
tlie  Spirit  of  God  ;  everything  favours,  nothing 
impedes  the  design."  Subsequent  events,  I 
tliink,  evidently  confirm  the  correctness  of  this 
impression  ;  for,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  mission  to  the  present  day,  the  leadings  ^ 
of  Divine  Providence  have  been  remarkably 
developed,  and  the  interpositions  of  the  Re- 
deemer's power  both  frequent  and  striking. 
The  discovery  of  so  many  beautiful  islands  just 
before  that  wonderful  period,  when,  amidst  the 
throes  of  kingdoms,  and  the  convulsions  of  the 
civilized  world,  a  gracious  influence  was  simul- 
taneously shed  in  so  surprising  a  way  on  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  British  Christians,  can- 
not fail  to  convince  every  thinking  person  that 
the  undertaking  was  of  God,  So  great  was 
the  liberality,  that,  in  a  short  time,  ten  thousand 
pounds  were  subscribed  ;  and  such  an  amazing 
spirit  of  prayer  was  diffused,  as  clearly  indicated 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  at  work,  and  that 
some  mighty  movement  was  about  to  take  place 
for  the  wider  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1767,  that  Captain 
Wallis,  commander  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Dol- 
phin, when  crossing  the  com])aratively  untra- 
versed  waters  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
discovered  the  splendid  island  of  Tahiti,  which 
has  since  occupied  so  promiiient  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  Missionary  enterprise.  Little  did  its 
discoverer  think,  when  hoisting  the  broad 
pennant  on  the  Tahitian  shores,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  his  I 
sovereign.  King  George  III.,  that  in  a  few  short 
years  the  Missionary,  sent  by  the  liberality  and 
sustained  by  the  prayers  of  British  Christians, 
would  follow  in  his  track,  searcli  for  tlie  lovely 
spot  he  had  discovered,  unfurl  another  banner, 
and  take  possession  of  that  and  other  islands  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  kings.  This  has  been 
effected  under  the  guidance  of  Him 

"  Who  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea  ;" 

for  the  providence  of  God  has  evidently  con- 
si)ired  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  work. 

A  year  or  two  after  the    voyage    of  Captftin 
Wallis,  Tahiti  was  visited  by  that  truly  great 

•  See  a  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Pentycross,  A.  M., 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary,  Walliiigford. 


CAPTAIN  COOK,  AND  THE  INTEREST  HE  EXCITED. 


man  Captain  Cook,  Avhose  namo  I  nnver 
mention  but  with  feelings  of  veneration  and 
regret.  His  objects  were  purely  scientitic. 
His  first  vojage  was  undertaken  to  observe 
the  transit  of  the  planet  Yenus,  the  Royal 
Society  having  represented  to  King  George  III. 
that  important  services  would  be  rendered  to 
the  interests  of  science  by  the  appointment  of 
properly-qualified  individuals  to  observe  that 
phenomenon.  The  second  was  in  search  of  a 
southern  continent,  winch,  at  that  time,  was  a 
favourite  object  of  geographical  speculation. 
I  The  third  and  last  was  to  endeavour  to  find  a 
passage  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
By  the  important  discoveries  made  in  these 
successive  voyages,  a  new  world  was  opened  to 
the  view  of  all  Europe  ;  for  beside  New  Holland 
und  New  Guinea,  almost  innumerable  islands 
were  found  to  exist,  bestudding  the  bosom  of 
the  vast  Pacific  with  their  beauties. 

The  wonderful  accounts  published  respecting 
these  newly-discovered  regions  very  naturally 
excited  unprecedented  and  almost  universal 
interest.  The  climate  was  represented  as  most 
salubrious  :  the  cold  of  winter  was  never  known, 
and  the  heat  of  a  tropical  country  was  alleviated 
by  breezes  from  the  ocean.  The  scenery  of  the 
islands  was  represented  as  most  enchanting: 
tlieir  productions  most  wonderful :  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  as  alto- 
gether novel  and  peculiar.  The  universal  inte- 
rest excited  by  these  representations  is,  therefore, 
not  a  matter  of  wonder.  The  mind  of  tlie  late 
excellent  Countess  of  Huntingdon  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  interesting  islands,  and  she  was  anxiously 
desirous  that  the  Gospel,  with  all  its  attendant 
blessings,  might  be  conveyed  to  them.  I  be- 
liev*  her  dying  charge  to  her  beloved  chaplain, 
Dr.  Haweis,  was,  never  to  lose  sight  of  this 
object.* 

While  we  respect  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  philosophers  at  whose  instigation  the  voyages 
were  undertaken,  as  well  as  admire  the  daring 
and  adventurous  energy  and  skill  of  those  indi- 
viduals by  whom  they  were  performed,  we  re- 
cognise the  hand  of  One  who  is  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working  ;  the  move- 
ments of  whose  providence  have  ever  been  sub- 
servient to  the  trium])hs  of  his  Gospel;  and 
who,  by  all  this  work  of  preparation,  just  at 
this  particular  time,  was  showing  clearly  to  his 
people  that  it  was  his  intention  that  those  far  dis- 
tant islanders  should  be  visited  by  the  Gospel  ; 
that  there  the  interesting  experiment  of  its 
power  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  an  ignorant, 
barbarous,  and  demoralized  race  should  be 
tried  ;  that,  by  the  triumphs  it  sliould  achieve, 
its  moral  energy  should  be  demonstrated  ;  that 
present  and  succeeding  ages  should  see  tliat  the 
Gospel  alone  was  "  mighty  to  the  pullin-  down 
of  strongholds;"  and  that  there  was,  al  least, 
one  means  by  which  uncivilized  nations  might 
be  constrained  to  bless,  rather  than  execrate, 
the  day  wlien  civilized  men  first  landed  on  their 
shores.     To  what  else  can  we   attribute  such  a 

•  Thi'  rciireseiitations  of  Dr.  ll.vwpis,  iloiiblless,  pro- 
linced  t.iis  iiiipicssiou  upon  thf  Couytcss's  mind. 


confluence  of  new  and  unparalleled    circum- 
stances just  at  this  period? 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  effected  in 
the  Tahitian  and  Society  Islands,  in  transform- 
ing their  barbarous,  indolent,  and  idolatrous 
inhabitants  into  a  comparatively  civilized,  in- 
dustrious, and  Christian  people,  I  never  con- 
sidered this  group  alone  as  worthy  the  lives  and 
labours  of  the  number  of  Missionaries  who  have 
been  employed  there.  It  is  only  by  viewing 
the  Tahitian  mission  as  a  fountain  from  whence 
the  streams  of  salvation  are  to  flow  to  the  nume- 
rous islands  and  clusters  scattered  over  that 
extensive  ocean,  that  we  can  perceive  it  to  be 
worthy  of  the  importance  that  has  been  attached 
to  it,  or  of  the  labour  and  expense  which  the 
London  Missionary  Society  lias  bestowed  upon 
it.  To  this  mission,  however,  considered  in  its 
relation  to  other  islands,  too  much  importance 
cannot  be  attached ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  numerous  islands  now  professedly  Chris- 
tian, there  are,  within  a  comparatively  small 
distance,  many  large  and  extensive  groups  of 
which  little  is  known.  Among  these  are  the 
Fiji,  the  NewHebiides,  Kew  Caledonia,  Solo- 
mon's Archipelago,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
and,  above  all,  the  immense  island  of  New 
Guinea.  This  island  is  said  to  be  1200  miles 
in  length,  and,  in  some  parts,  about  300  in 
breadth.  It  is  reported  to  be  a  most  beautiful 
island,  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  a  tro])ical 
climate,  inhabited  by  several  millions  of  im- 
mortal beings,  suffering  all  the  terrific  miseries 
of  a  barbarous  state,  and  dying  without  a  know- 
ledge of  God,  or  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.  The 
Fiji  is  an  extensive  group,  said  to  comprise 
from  100  to  200  islands,  which  vary  in  size  from 
five  to  500  miles  in  circumference — all  teeming 
with  inhabitants,  in  the  most  degraded  and 
wretched  state  of  barbarism. 

These  various  islands  and  clusters  are  inha- 
bited by  distinct  tribes,  diverse  from  each  other 
in  appearance  and  habits  ;  but  principally  by 
those  of  the  negro  race.  They  are  men  of 
immense  stature,  with  black  complexion,  spread- 
ing noses,  and  crisped  hair;  decidedly  distinct 
from  those  inhabiting  all  the  islands  to  the 
eastward,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  light 
copper  colour,  Malay  countenance,  and  straight 
hair.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  London,  or 
some  other  Missionary  Society,  or  the  Societies 
unitedly,  will  adopt  some  effective  measures, 
by  which  these  extensive  and  inviting  fields 
may  be  brought  under  moral  culture.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  be  attended  with  much  danger,  as 
some  of  the  inhabitants  are  cannibals  of  the 
worst  character;  others  of  ferocious  habits  and 
cruel  ])ractices,  using  poisoned  arrows,  and 
poisoning  the  very  food  they  bring  to  sell,  and 
even  the  water  which  is  taken  from  their  shores; 
whilst  others  are  mild  in  their  manner,  and 
kind  in  their  treatment  of  strangers.  The  ad- 
venturous trader,  however,  braves  all  these 
dangers;  and  shall  the  devoted  Missionary  of 
the  Cross,  whose  object  infinitely  surpasses  in 
importance  that  of  the  merchant,  and  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  infiuenccd  by  motives  of  a  higher 
order,  be  afraid  to  face  them?     Has  he  not  the 
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arm  of  Omnipotence  for  his  protection,  and  the 
promises  of  a  faithful  God  for  liis  encouraijc- 
ment '? 

The  places  to  which  the  Gospel  has  ahoady 
been  conveyed  from  tl  e  Tahitian  and  Socioly 
Islands,  are  the  Sandwich  Island  group,  3000 
miles  to  the  north  of  Tahiti,  inhabited  by  a 
population  of  150,000  souls; — tlie  Austral 
Islands,  a  group  400  miles  to  the  south : — the 
Paumotu,  the  Gambler,  and  tlic  Marquesan, 
to  the  eastward ; — together  with  the  Hervey, 
the  Navigators,  and  the  Friendly  Islands,  to 
the  westward.  These  various  gr<)uj)S  art^  inha- 
bited by  a  population  little  short,  I  think,  of 
300,000  persons ;  the  greater  part  of  whom 
have  abandoned  idolatry,  with  all  its  barbarous 
practices,  its  horrid  rites,  and  superstitious  cus- 
toms. Their  sanguinary  wars  have  ceased  ; 
the  altars  of  their  gods  are  not  now  stained 
with  tiie  blood  of  human  beings  ottered  up  in 
sacrifice  ;  and  mothers  have  ceased  to  destroy 
their  innocent  babes.  Captain  Cook  and  his 
scientific  associates  little  thought,  when  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  the  star,  that  in  a  few  short 
years  the  island  on  wliich  they  stood  would 
itself  shine  resplendent,  like  a  bright  speck  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  whence  the  light  of  sal- 
vation was  to  diverge  m  all  directions  over  that 
miglify  mass  of  waters. 

The  fathers  and  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  began  their  labours  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  They  purchased  a  ship, 
and  sent  out  no  less  than  twenty-five  labourers 
to  commence  missions  simultaneously  at  the 
Marquesan,  Tahitian,  and  Friendly  Islands. 
The  vessel  returned  after  a  most  successful 
voyage  ;  the  Missionaries  having  been  settled, 
and  everything  having  succeeded  to  tlie  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  friends  and  Directors  of 
the  benevolent  scheme.  This,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, may  be  attributed  to  the  skill  of  Captain 
Wilson,  whom  God  raised  up,  antl,  by  a  series 
of  events  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  ex- 
pedition. When  in  India,  after  having  ren- 
dered invaluable  services  to  the  British  army, 
he  was  unfortunately  taken  by  the  J'rench ; 
and,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  Suffrcin 
had  basely  accepted  a  bribe  from  Ilyder  Ally 
to  deliver  the  English  prisoners  into  his  liands, 
he  determined  to  effect  his  escape,  which  he 
did  by  leaping  from  the  prison-Avails,  a  height 
not  less  than  forty  feet.  In  his  flight,  tlie  vast 
Coleroon,  a  river  full  of  alligators,  obstructed 
his  passage  ;  but,  ignorant  of  the  danger  he  was 
encountering,  he  plunged  into  its  waters,  and 
swam  to  the  opposite  shore.  Flattering  him- 
self that  bis  perils  were  passed,  and  his  liberty 
secured,  he  ascended  an  eminence  to  survey  the 
surrounding  country,  when,  to  his  terror  and 
surprise,  he  was  perceived  by  some  of  Hyder 
Ally's  peons,  who  galloped  towards  him,  seized 
him,  stripped  him  naked,  tied  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and,  fastening  a  rope  to  them,  drove 
him  before  them  to  head-quarters. 

When  interrogated  by  one  of  Hyder  Ally's 
chieftains,  he  gave  an  ingenuous  account  of  his 
escape    from  the  prison  at     Cuddalore.       The 


chieftain  immediately  charged  liim  with  false- 
hood, adding,  that  no  mortal  man  had  ever 
swam  over  tlie  Coleroon,  and  that,  if  he  had 
but  dipped  liis  fingers  in  its  waters,  he  would 
have  been  seized  by  the  alligators.  Upon  being 
convinced,  however,  of  the  fact,  they  all  gazed 
with  astonishment,  and  the  Turk  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  God's  man!  " 

After  this  he  was  chained  to  a  common  sol 
dier,  and  driven  naked,  barefoot,  and  wounded, 
a  distance  of  500  miles.  He  was  at  length 
loaded  with  irons  of  thirty-two  pounds  weiglit, 
and  thrust  into  a  horrible  prison  called  the 
Black  Hole  ;  and  while  there,  so  great  at  times 
was  the  raging  of  hunger,  that  his  jaws  snapped 
involuntarily  when  his  scanty  meal  was  brought 
to  him.  Often  the  corpse  was  unchained  from 
his  arm  in  the  morning,  that  another  living 
sufferer  might  take  its  place,  and  fall  by  the 
same  merciless  treatment. 

That  he  should  survive  such  accumulated 
misery  for  twenty-two  months,  was  next  to  a 
miracie.  At  length  the  monster  Hyder  Ally 
was  subdued,  and  the  doors  of  the  Black  Hole 
were  thrown  open,  Avhen,  emaciated,  naked, 
half-starved,  and  covered  with  ulcers,  with 
tliirty-one  companions,  who  alone  remained  to 
tell  the  dismal  tale  of  their  suflerings,  Cajitain 
Wilson  obtained  deliverance.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  when  at  Bencoolen,  every  European  in 
the  ship  he  commanded  died !  Yet  during  all 
this  time  his  heart  continued  hardened,  and  he 
knew  not  the  hand  that  preserved  him. 

Having  been  successful  in  his  mercantile 
pursuits,  he  resolved  to  return  to  England,  and 
sit  down  content.  With  this  view  he  embarked 
in  the  same  ship  in  wliich  the  excellent  Mr. 
Thomas,  one  of  the  Baptist  JNIissionaries,  was 
returning  to  England.  Air.  Wilson,  being  still 
an  infidel  in  principle,  had  frequent  disputes 
with  Mr.  Thomas,  who  one  day  remarked  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  vessel,  that  he  should 
have  much  more  hope  of  converting  the  Lascars 
to  Christianity  than  Captain  V/ilson  ;  so  deeply 
mysterious,  at  times,  are  the  ways  of  Providence. 
But  things  impossible  to  man  are  possible  Avith 
God  ;  for  at  length,  by  a  series  of  most  interest- 
ing incidents,  he  Avas  induced  to  abandon  his 
infidel  ])rinciples,  and  became  an  eminent  and 
devoted  Cliristian. 

After  some  years  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  the  comforts  around  him,  a  number  of  the 
Evangelical  Magazine,  communicating  some  em- 
bryo vieAVs  of  the  mission  to  the  South  Seas,  fell 
into  his  hands,  Avhich  immediately  gave  rise  to  the 
suggestion,  that,  if  his  services  Avere  either 
needful  or  acceptable,  he  Avould  sacrifice  his 
comforts,  and,  Avithout  any  prospect  of  Avorldly 
advantage,  embark  once  more  upon  the  stormy 
ocean.  Thus  Avas  this  Avonderful  man  raised 
up,  and  thus  prepared  to  take  command  of  this 
novel  and  important  undertaking. 

When  Ave  reflect  upon  the  various  cireum  - 
stances  Avhich  attended  the  commencement  of 
the  mission,  Ave  cannot  Avouder  that  our  fathers 
had  the  pleasing  impression  "  tliat  their  under- 
taking Avas  of  God." 

A  second  time  the  ship  Duff  Avas  sent  A\ith  a 
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Btrong  reinforcement  of  thirty  additional  labour- 
ers. By  this  we  perceive  the  enlarged  nature 
of  the  views  entertained  by  the  friends  of  this 
mission,  together  with  the  extent  of  their  con- 
fidence in  God  and  in  his  people.  They  were 
men  whose  minds  seemed  to  revel  in  great 
things.  God,  however,  for  a  time,  appeared  to 
disappoint  all  their  expectations ;  for  this 
hitlicrto  favoured  ship  was  captured  by  the 
Buonaparte  privateer.  The  property  was  en- 
tirely lost ;  and  the  Missionaries,  with  their 
families,  after  suffering  many  difficulties  and 
privations,  returned  to  England.  The  Mar- 
quesiin  mission  failed ;  at  Tongatabu  some  of 
the  Missionaries  lost  their  lives,  and  that  mission 
was,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  disastrous 
circumstances,  abandoned ;  those  settled  at 
Taliiti,  under  such  fiivourable  circumstances, 
had,  from  fear  of  their  lives,  nearly  all  fled  to 
New  South  Wales  ;  so  that  after  a  few  years 
very  little  remained  of  this  splendid  embassy  of 
Christian  mercy  to  the  South  Seas.  A  few  of 
the  brethren,  however,  never  abandoned  their 
posts ;  and  others  returned,  after  having  been 
a  short  time  absent ;  some  of  whom  are  still 
labouring  with  unabated  devotedness  in  the 
cause  to  which  they  consecrated  their  lives. 
These  are  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Nott,*  who 
were  among  the  first  Missionaries  in  the  Duff; 
and  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Wilson,  who  were  in 
the  same  vessel  when  she  was  captured.  In 
addition  to  all  these  disappointments,  the  Mis- 
sionaries at  Tahiti  appeared  to  he  "  labouring 
in  vain,  and  sjiending  their  strength  for  nought 
and  in  vain."  For  sixteen  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  untiring  zeal,  the  incessant  journeys, 
the  faithful  exhortations  of  these  devoted  men, 
no  spirit  of  interest  or  inquiry  appeared;  no 
solitury  instance  of  conversion  took  place  ;  the 
wars  of  the  natives  continued  frequent  and 
desolating,  and  their  idolatries  abonunable  and 
cruel.  The  heavens  above  seemtd  to  be  as 
brass,  and  the  earth  as  iron.  At  length  the 
time  to  favour  Zion  in  Polynesia,  yea,  the  set 
time  came,  and  then  God  Avas  pleased  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  conversion  there,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  all  the  glory  to  himself. 
This  is  worthy  of  special  notice;  for  the  Mis- 
sionaries, at  the  time  the  work  commenced, 
^vere  driven  away  from  the  island  of  Tahiti  by 
war,  and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
it.  Two  native  servants,  formerly  in  the  families 
of  the  Missionaries,  had  received,  unknown  to 
them,  some  favourable  im])ressions,  and  had 
united  together  for  prayer.  To  these  many 
other  persons  had  attached  themselves,  so  that, 
on  the  return  of  the  jNIissionaries  to  Tahiti,  at 
the  termination  of  the  war,  they  found  a  great 
niuiiber  of  "  pure  Atua,"  or  prayim;  peojile  ; 
and  they  had  little  else  to  do  but  to  help  for- 
ward tli'e  work  which  God  had  so  unexpectedly 
and  wonderfully  commenced.  Another  circum- 
stance, demanding  special  observation  in  refer- 
ence to  tiie  commencement  of  the  great  work  at 
Tahiti,  is,  that,  discouraged  by  so  many  years 
of  fruitless  toil,  the  Directors  enlertaineil  serious 

•  Now  in  Enijliind,  after  neurly  forty  years  of  fuithl'ul 
mill  devoted  labour. 


thoughts  of  abandoning  the  mission  altogether. 
A  few  undeviating  friends  of  that  field  of  Mis- 
sionary enterprise,  however,  opposed  the  mea- 
sure, among  whom  was  good  Dr.  Haweis,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  former  princely  donations, 
sustained  his  opposition  by  presenting  the 
Society  with  200Z.  more.*  My  late  venerable 
and  beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks, 
united  with  Dr.  Haweis  in  supporting  the 
mission,  and,  with  the  characteristic  devoted- 
ness of  his  spirit,  said,  "  that  he  would  rather 
sell  his  garments  from  his  back  than  that  the 
mission  should  be  given  up  ;"  and  proposed 
that  a  season  of  special  jirayer  for  the  Divine 
blessing  should  be  observed.  The  proposition 
was  agreed  to,  and  letters  of  encouragement 
were  written  to  the  Missionaries :  and  while 
the  vessel  which  carried  these  letters  was  on 
her  passage  to  Tahiti,  another  ship  was  convey- 
ing to  England,  not  only  the  news  of  the  entire 
overthrow  of  idolatry,  but  also  the  rejected 
idols  of  the  people.  Thus  was  fulfilled  the 
gracious  promise,  "  Before  they  call  I  will 
answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will 
he;tr." 

I'rora  that  time  to  this,  one  continued  series 
of  successes  has  attended  our  labours,  so  that 
island  after  island,  and  group  after  group  have, 
in  rapid  succession,  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  know  of  any 
group,  or  any  single  island  of  importance, 
within  2000  miles  of  Tahiti,  in  any  direction, 
to  which  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  have  not 
been  conveyed. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  God  was  "  not 
unrighteous  to  forget  their  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love."  The  fathers  of  our  Society 
had  cast  themselves,  in  the  "  confidence  of 
hope,"  upon  the  promises  and  faithfulness  of 
God;  and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  one 
or  the  other  that,  having  sown  bountifully,  they 
should  reap  sj)aringly.  My  earnest  desire  is, 
that  the  mighty  work  may  go  on  with  equal 
rapidity,  so  that  within  a  few  years  every  island 
in  the  Pacific,  even  to  New  Guinea  itself,  may 
be  elevated  from  its  moral  degradation,  and 
made  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel.  Nor  am  I  devoid  of  the  cheering  hope 
that  I  also  may  be  an  instrument  in  accelerating 
this  great  work. 

•  Tlio  amouut  was  in  {act  tirclre  hundred  pntinds;  a 
tliousaiid   of  which  tlii'  excellent  Doctor  became  possessed 

of  in  a  peculiar  way.     Mrs.  II had  just  uiveu  birth 

to  a  .son,  and  a  kind  lady  addressed  a  letter  ot'conp-atula- 
tion  to  her,  enclosing'  a  present  for  Mrs.  II 's  at- 
tendant. Thii  Mrs.  Haweis  relurued  to  luT  friend.  Dr. 
Haweis  was  at  this  period  much  perplexed  about  the 
Mi,-sion;  his  2i)n/.,  he  said,  would  n<it  support  it,  and  he 
feared  that  it  woubl  ultimately  be  abandoned.  He  hail 
sp^'ut  ,iu  almost  sleepless  ni','ht  in  anxiety,  when,  on  the 
folluwmu'  mornin;.'.  a  letter  was  received  from  the  lady  (o 
whom  the  Five  Pounds  had  been  returned,  cnelosinj; 
FIVE  nuNnRKn,sa\iui;,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Doctor  would 
not  return  that,  bnt  devote  it  to  some  of  the  numerous 
benevolent  objects  for  which  he  required  it.  The  Ictti'r 
also  contained  a  promise  of  Five  Iluuilred  more  the 
IcIluwiUf;  \iar;  allot  which  was  devoted  by  the  jjuod 
Doctor  to  the  South  Sea  Mission. 
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Geoi;niiiliic;il  Do^ciiplivm  of  tlic  Hcrvoy  Isl:\iiils— Goolc 
jiical  Cliar;ictiT  ol' tlu-  lalaiiils  j^'ciu'ially — Tlu'ir  Classi- 
Ik-ation — Tlu- t)liitHtror  wliii-li.aiiil  tlu-  Spirn  in  ttliich, 
Kuowli'il^jo  slumUl  V)f  sDWjjlit— On  Cural  FormatKHis — 
Keels  ami  Islands  not  the  work,  of  Insects. 

The  Island  of  Raiatea,  the  largest  and  most 
central  of  the  Society  Islands,  about  100  miles 
from  Taliiti,  has  been  the  immediate  scene  of  my 
labom-s  since  I  joined  the  mission,  in  1817  ;  but, 
as  much  information  has  been  given,  in  various 
ways,  respecting  the  Tahitian  and  Society 
Islands,  I  shall  say  little  respecting  them. 

The  two  groups,  about  which  the  following 
pages  contain  much  information,  are,  first,  the 
Hervey  ;  and,  secondly,  the  Samoa,  or  Navi- 
gators' Islands  ;  both  of  which  are  new  fields  of 
Jlissionary  labour. 

The  Hervey  Islands  are  seven  in  number — 
Maitkc,  Mitiaro,  Atiu,  Mangaia,  Rarotonga, 
Ilcrrcy's  Island,  and  Aitutaki.  They  are  from 
500  to  GOO  miles  west  of  Tahiti.  Very 
little  was  known  of  them  until  they  were  visited 
by  myself  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bourne,  in 
1S23.  To  ])reveiit  the  interruption  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  to  render  the  sequel  more  intelligible, 
I  shall  give  a  short  description  of  each  island, 
with  its  position,  size,  and  population. 

Hcrvey's  Island,  from  which  the  group  takes 
its  name,  is  really  composed  of  two  small  islets, 
19°  18'  S.,  158o  bV  W.  long.  It  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook,  and  by  him  named  in  lionour 
of  Captain  Hervey,  R.  N.,  one  of  tlie  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  through  which  there 
is  no  entrance.  1  visited  it  in  1823,  intending 
to  place  a  native  teacher  there,  as  1  expected  to 
find  a  considerable  population  ;  but  on  learning 
that,  by  their  frequent  and  exterminating  wars, 
they  had  reduced  themselves  to  about  sixty  in 
number,  I  did  not  fulfil  my  intention.  Some 
six  or  seven  years  after  this  I  visited  t!ie  same 
island  again,  and  found  that  this  miserable 
remnant  of  the  former  population  had  fought  so 
frequently  and  so  desperately,  that  the  only 
survivors  were  five  men,  three  women,  and  a 
few  children  !  and  at  that  period  there  was  a  con- 
tention among  them  as  to  wliich  should  be  king ! 
Mauke  is  a  small  low  island,  discovered  by 
myself  and  Mr.  Bourne,  in  1823,  in  lat.  23°  S., 
157°  20'  "VV.  long.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference.  By  an  invasion  of  a  large  fleet 
of  canoes,  laden  with  warriors  from  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  three  years  prior  to  our  arrival, 
the  population,  previously  considerable,  was,  by 
the  dreadful  massacre  that  ensued,  reduced  to 
about  300. 

Mitiuro  is  a  still  smaller  island  of  the  same 
description.  It  lies  about  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Mauke.  By  famine  and  invasion  this 
island  has  likewise  been  almost  depopulated  ; 
there  not  being  100  persons  remaining. 

Atiu  is  larger  than  either  Mauke  or  Mitiaro. 
This  island,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
and   is  situated  20°  S.,  156°  15'  W.     It   is  a 


beautiful  verdant  spot,  not  mountainous,  but 
hilly.  "We  found  tlic  inhabitants  something 
undVr  2000.     Captain  Cook,  caHed  it  Wateoo. 

Mangaia  was  also  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook,  and  is  situated  lat.  21"  57'  S.,  158"  7' 
■\V.  long.,  beuig  about  120  miles  south  of  Atiu. 
iSIangaia  is  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  moderately  high.  The 
island  is  ratlier  singular  in  its  form  and  appear- 
ance ;  a  bro;id  ridge  girting  tlie  hills,  at  about 
100  feet  from  their  base.  Tlie  foliage  is  rids  ; 
the  population  between  2000  and  3000.  These 
four  islands  diflbr  from  the  Society  Islands  in 
this  very  important  feature,  that  the  surround- 
ing reef  joins  the  shore  ;  there  Ls,  consequently, 
neither  passage  for  boats,  nor  any  safe  anchor- 
age for  vessels. 

The  sixth,  and  most  important  island  of  tlie 
group,  is  Barofonga.  This  splendid  island 
escaped  the  untiring  researches  of  Captain 
Cook,  and  was  discovered  by  myself  in  1823. 
It  is  a  mass  of  high  mountains,  which  present  a 
remarkably  romantic  appearance.  It  is  situated 
in  lat.  21°  20'  S.,  IGO"  W.  long.  It  has  several 
good  boat  harbours,  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  reef. 
The  po])ulation  is  about  ('000  or  7000. 

Tlie  seventh  and  last  island  is  Aitutaki,  v,'hk-h 
was  dis';overed  by  Captain  Cook.  Like  most 
of  its  companions  in  the  group,  its  landscapes 
are  rich  and  variegated  ;  it  is  hilly  rather  than 
mountainous,  and  surrounded  by  a  reef,  which 
extends  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore.  There  is  a  good  entrance  for  a  boat  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island.  It  is  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  2000  persons.  The  situation  is  18°  54' 
S.  lat.  159°  41'  W.  long. 

By  this  brief  description  of  the  Hervey 
Islands,  the  reader  will  be  enabled,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, to  refer  in  his  mind  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  each  island  ;  be  will  also  perceive 
that  the  whole  group  contains  a  population  of 
from  14,000  to  16,000  persons.  Of  the  Samoa 
Islands  I  shall  hereafter  give  a  more  extended 
account. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  that  I  should  say 
something  upon  two  most  interesting  subjects — 
both  of  which,  however,  are  involved  in  much 
mystery — the  formation  of  the  islands,  and  the 
origin  of  the  inhabitants.  The  latter  point  I 
shall  defer  until  I  treat  of  the  different  dialects 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  groups  ; 
and,  having  hastily  glanced  at  the  former,  shall 
pass  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  immediate 
object  of  the  present  narrative,  which  is,  first, 
to  show  how  the  Gospel  has  been  introduced 
among  this  people,  and  then  to  supply  some 
account  of  the  mighty  triumphs  it  has  achieved. 
In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of 
the  islands  generally,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
divide  them  into  three  distinct  classes,  and  de- 
scribe each  class  separately.  The  first  is  the 
mountainous.  The  islands  of  this  class,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  are  truly  splendid.  The 
immense  mountains  rise  gradually  from  their 
base,  fill  their  lofty  summits  are  lost  amid  thi> 
clouds  of  heaven  :  some  arc  liokeninto  a  thou- 
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sand  fantastic  shapes ;  here  a  pyramid  piercing 
the  skies,  and  there  a  spire  presenting  its  apex 
ahove  tlie  belt  of  clouds  by  which  it  is  girt ; 
and  then  you  see  a  precipitous  rock,  lifting 
itself  up  in  solemn  grandeur,  and  frowning  over 
your  head  like  the  mouldering  battlements  of 
some  immense  castle.  The  sides  of  these  mag- 
nificent heights  are  clothed  with  bright  verdure 
of  varied  shades.  Beauty,  grandeur,  wildness, 
and  sublimity,  are  so  tantastically  blended  and 
contrasted,  as  to  excite  the  most  varied  and 
delightful  feelings.  Then  there  is  the  ocean 
beneath  you,  stretching  away  in  boundless 
majesty,  until  it  ai)|iears  to  embrace  the  heavens 
in  the  distance.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains 
are  fertile  and  luxuriant  valleys,  in  which  are 
intermingled  the  stately  bread-fruit  tree,  the 
banana,  the  Brazilian  plum,  and  many  other 
tropical  productions,  some  of  which  are  trees  of 
gigantic  growth  and  richest  foliage. — all  equally 
beautiful,  but  each  having  its  own  hue,  from  the 
dai-kest  shade  to  green  of  the  lightest  tint.  The 
plumes  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  overtopping  the 
whole,  and  waving  majestically  to  the  jj-issing 
breeze  from  the  ocean,  giving  an  exquisite  finish 
to  the  landscape. 

The  elevated  portions  of  these  islands  are 
from  2,0U0  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  mountains  of  Hawaii  are  said  to  be 
about  i.'i.OOO  feet  in  height. 

In  all  the  above-mentioned  islands  there  are 
evident  traces  of  volcanic  eruption.  In  many 
of  them  the  rocks  are  composed  of  a  fine-grained 
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black  basalt,  of  which  the  natives  make  their 
pcnus,  or  pounders,  to  beat  their  bread-fruit 
into  a  paste,  and  of  which  also  they  made  their 
hatchets  prior  to  the  introduction  of  iron  tools. 
In  others,  pumice-stone  is  found,  and  stones  of 
varied  appearance,  which  have  evidently  under- 
gone the  action  of  fire.  Immense  masses, 
also,  of  conglomerated  rubble  are  frequently 
met  with.  But  whether  these  islands,  from  ."JO 
miles  to  400  or  500  in  circ\nnference  and  from 
1,000  to  15,000  feet  in  height,  owe  their  exist- 
ence entirely  to  volcanic  agency,  or  otherwise, 
is  a  problem  I  am  not  prepared  to  solve.  Some 
of  them  may  ;  others  may  be  fragments  of  a 
submerged  continent ;  or  they  may  have  been 
thrown  up  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  by  some 
violent  convulsion  of  nature.  It  is  evident,  that 
all  the  islands  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  under  water  ; 
for  at  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  coral, 
shells,  and  other  marine  substances,  are  found 
in  great  abundance.  The  wild  and  romantic 
appearance  of  the  rocks— their  broken,  abrupt, 
and  irregular  forms — also  indicate  that  at  some 
remote  period  they  have  been  subject  to  the 
disruption  of  an  earthquake,  to  volcanic  ex- 
plosion, or  to  some  other  equally  mighty  and 
equally  capricious  agent. 

The  islands  of  the  second  class  are  rather 
hilly  than  mountainous,  averaging  from  100 
to  fjOO  feet  in  height.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  equally  beautiful  in  their  appearance, 
and  luxuriant  in  their  foliage,  with  those  of  the 
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first  class  ;  but,  being  less  sublime  in  their 
character,  from  having  neither  pyramidal  rocks 
nor  spring  heights,  they  do  not  impress  the 
mind  witli  that  wonder  and  dcliglit  wliich  must 
seize  the  breast  of  every  lover  of  natin-o,  when 
mountains  of  so  much  grandeur,  richness,  and 
sublimity,  first  present  themselves  to  his  view. 

In  this  second  class  of  islands  there  is  cer- 
tainly an  absence,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  vol- 
canic phenomena  that  abound  in  those  of  the 


first,  the  rocks  being  crystallized  carbonate  of 
lime,  very  much  in  appearance  like  the  arago- 
nite  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  These  are  sup- 
posed originally  to  have  been  coral;  but  by  ex- 
posure to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  together 
with  that  of  the  water  percolating  through  them, 
the  loose  particles  of  calcareous  matter  have  been 
washed  away,  and  the  whole  mass  has  become 
hard  and  bright. 

The  third  class  is  the  low  coralline  islands, 
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which,  in  most  cases,  rise  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea.  They  are  generally  small.  Tongatubu, 
however,  which  is  also  of  this  class,  is  about 
loo  miles  in  circumference.  The  soil  upon  the 
coralline  islands  is  frequently  so  very  thin,  that 
but  little  vegetation  is  produced  upon  them, 
beside  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  pandanus,  some 
stunted  hibiscus,  and  a  few  other  trees,  of 
dwarfish  growth,  with  a  quantity  of  brush-wood. 
Tongatubu,  however,  and  the  Friendly  Islands 
generally,  may  be  deemed  exceptions  ;  the  soil 
there  being  much  deeper,  every  production  of 
the  islands  of  the  first  and  second  class  grows 
in  luxuriant  profusion.  Mauke,  also,  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  little  spot.  The  accompanying 
cuts  will  present  to  the  reader,  at  one  view, 
the  relative  appearance  of  the  classes  into  ■which 
I  have  divided  the  islands. 

All  the  Society,  and  many  other  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  are  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  coral  rock, 
from  two  or  three  to  twenty  yards  in  width,  and 
situated  at  various  distances,  from  a  few  yards 
to  perhaps  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Against 
this  wonderful  barrier  the  long  rolling  waves  of 
the  wide  Pacific  are  driven  with  terrific  violence  ; 
and  towering  in  one  vast  sheet  of  water  to  an 
immense  height,  with  majestic  power  they  curl 
their  foaming  tops  over  the  reef,  and  bursting 
against  this  rocky  bulwark,  spread  their  harm- 
less vengeance  upon  its  surface.  The  spray  from 
the  breaking  of  these  billows  frequently  rises  so 
high  as  to  present  a  beautiful  marine  rainbow. 

The  waters  of  the  lagoon,  between  the  reef 
and  the  shore,  are  placid  and  transparent,  at 
the  bottom  of  which,  and  on  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  banks  as  they  descend  beneath  the  water, 
a  most  enchanting  picture  presents  itself ;  for 
coral  of  every  variety,  of  every  shape,  and  of 
every  hue,  is  seen  intermingled  in  rich  pro- 
fusion, presenting  to  the  imagination  the  idea 


of  a  sub-marine  flower-garden  or  shrubbery  of 
exquisite  beauty:  while  among  the  tortuous 
branches  of  the  madrepore,  and  wide-spreading 
leaves  of  other  corals,  the  zebra-fish,  and  others 
of  every  colour  and  size,  are  seen  gamboling  iu 
conscious  security. 

For  the  sake  of  being  clear  and  explicit  upon 
the  interesting  topic  of  the  formation  of  the  is- 
lands, I  shall  first  notice  the  theories  which  I  find 
are  entertained  upon  it,  and  afterwards  present 
some  important  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
by  which  these  theories  may  be  tested.  For  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  one  grand  point  of 
difference  in  moral  and  physical  science,  which 
ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view  in  our  researches 
after  knowledge  :  in  morals,  facts  and  theories 
must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  known  principles ; 
while  in  physical  science,  theories  and  principles 
must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  facts. 

The  great  object  for  which  all  knowledge 
should  be  sought,  and  for  which  it  ought  to  be 
employed,  is  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  or  good- 
ness of  the  great  and  beneficent  Creator.  And 
if  we  come  to  the  study  of  natural  phenomena 
with  minds  unchilled  by  scepticism  or  infidolily, 
we  shall  be  led  to  sublime  religious  contempla- 
tions ;  and  whether  we  examine  the  little  coral 
insect  of  the  ocean,  or  gaze  upon  the  gigantic 
beast  of  the  forest ;  whether  we  study  the  little 
glow-worm  which  twinkles  upon  the  bank,  or 
the  celestial  luminaries  performing  their  ap- 
pointed revolutions  in  majestic  silence,  amidst 
the  vast  expanse  of  infinity,  with  an  ancient 
and  scientific  king  we  shall  be  led  to  exclaim, 
"How  manifold,  O  God,  are  thy  works!  iu 
wisdom  thou  hast  made  them  all." 

In  all  our  prying  researches  after  knowledge, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  be  firmly  established 
upon  two  great  points — the  belief  in  a  Divine 
creative  agency,  and  in  the  Divine  authenticity 
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of  the  sucred  Scriptures  ;  having  a  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  the  facts  recorded,  nnd  of 
the  correctness  of  the  principles  laid  down. 
■Without  these,  our  minds  will  be  led  into  a  dark 
mysterious  void,  instead  of  having  our  thoughts 
carried  up  to  the  Father  of  light  and  of  life. 

"With  these  principles  as  our  ballast,  without 
anj^  apprehension  of  danger,  we  may  launch  our 
bark  upon  the  broad  ocean  of  science,  explore 
its  coasts,  and  fatliom  its  depths  ;  but  destitute 
of  them,  our  vessel  will  be  in  a  perpetual  storm, 
amidst  rocks  and  shoals,  without  a  rudder,  a 
compass,  or  a  chart. 

Thus  equipped,  you  may  accompany  tlie 
geologist  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
examine  its  ^^'ondrous  structure  ;  and  you  will 
return  with  an  overwhelming  conviction,  that 
the  "  Eternal  God  made  the  earth  by  his  power, 
that  the  pillars  of  it  are  his,  and  tliat  he  has  set 
the  world  upon  them."  AVith  the  astronomer, 
you  may  ascend  the  skies,  contemplate  with 
ecstasy  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  with  the  scientificPsalmistyou  will  exclaim, 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork."  "With 
the  voyager,  you  may  visit  distant  climes,  and 
viewing  man  in  all  his  multiplied  and  varied 
characters,  you  will  be  convinced  that  "  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  upon  the  earth."  Thus  it  is,  that  in 
every  age  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion 
have  advanced  with  the  progress  of  sound  know- 
ledge. Indeed,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  for  the 
God  of  niiture,  whose  operations  it  is  the  i)ro- 
vince  of  science  to  explore,  is  the  God  of  the 
Bible  ;  and,  as  the  God  of  truth,  he  cannot  set 
forth  in  his  word  principles  at  variance  with 
those  which,  as  the  God  of  nature,  he  has  esta- 
blislicd  in  the  material  world.  Both  systems  of 
knowledge,  thus  emanating  from  the  same 
source,  must  harmonize  with  each  other  ;  for 
the  Bible  is  something  like  a  new  edition  of 
the  book  of  nature,  with  a  splendid  apj)endix, 
which  makes  known  the  wonderful  scheme  of 
human  redemption.  If  there  is  any  apparent 
discrepancy  in  these  two  editions  of  this  same 
great  work,  it  arises  from  our  inability  rightly  to 
decipher  the  characters  employed. 

In  venturing  to  suggest  any  opinions  of  my 
own  ui)on  this  intricate  hut  interesting  geological 
topic,  I  shall  do  so  in  the  form  of  hints,  for  the 
candid  consideration  of  those  who  may  feel 
disposed  to  prosecute  their  inquiries  into  its 
mysteries. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  coral 
islands.  The  received  opinion  ?iO!o  is,  that  they 
are  formed  by  little  marine  animals,  called  sax- 
igcnous,  or  rock-making  j)olypes.  These  insects, 
it  is  supposed,  first  select  a  suitable  situation, 
such  as  the  summit  of  a  volcano,  or  the  top  of  a 
sub-marine  mountain  ;  for  it  is  stated  that  this 
species  of  the  coral  insect  does  not  exist  in  deep 
water.*  Having  thus  selected  the  spot,  innu- 
merable myriads  of  lliese  wonderful  little 
animals  work  with  incredible  ililigence  until 
tliey  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  above  which 
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they  cannot  build.  Drift-wood  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  are  conveyed  by  currents  and 
winds,  there  find  a  lodgment :  sand,  &c.,  is 
waslied  up  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  thus  an 
island  is  formed.  Birds  visit  the  spot,  seeds  are 
by  this  means  conveyed,  and  a  soil  is  subse- 
quently created  by  decayed  vegetable  matter.* 

This  appears  to  be  the  received  opinion  rela- 
tive to  the  formation  of  the  low  coral  islands. 

The  second  class  of  islands,  which  are  from 
thirty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  being 
what  is  termed  crystallized  rock-coral,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  either  reefs  or 
low  islands,  which  have  been  elevated  by  the 
upheaving  power  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  vol- 
canic intrusion  of  matter  somewhere  under  their 
base,  or  by  some  general  and  powerful  expan- 
sive force.  In  two  or  three  islands  of  this  class 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
this  latter  opinion  appears  very  probable. 

In  Atiu  and  Mauke,  the  latter  of  which  we 
discovered  in  1823,  there  are  several  extensive 
caverns,  having  a  stratum  of  crystallized  coral, 
fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  as  a  roof.  In  one  of 
these  exquisitely  beautiful  caverns  I  walked 
about  for  two  hours,  and  found  no  termination 
to  its  windings.  This  circumstance,  together 
witb  the  entire  absence  of  scoria,  lava,  and  other 
volcanic  phenomena,  in  this  class  of  islands, 
may  lead  to  a  supposition  that  they  may  have 
been  elevated  by  some  expansive  power,  or 
volcanic  agency,  without  eruption. 

In  the  island  of  INIangaia,  where  there  is  also 
a  small  quantity  of  fine-grained  basalt,  there  is 
a  subterraneous  communication  with  the  sea, 
which,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  reaches 
m(n-e  than  a  mile  inland.  A  piece  of  wood,  or 
any  other  floating  substance,  thrown  into  a  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks,  where  there  is  a 
small  lake,  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  found  float- 
ing on  the  sea.  Also  at  Raiatea,  the  largest  of 
the  Society  Islands,  and  one  of  the  first,  or 
volcanic  class,  there  is  a  similar  communication 
with  the  ocean.  On  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
several  hundred  feet  in  height,  there  is  a  hole 
of  a  few  yards  in  dimension :  and  if,  when  a 
strong  hnnpiti,  or  north-easterly  wind,  blows, 
you  roll  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  size  of  a  sheet 
into  a  hard  ball,  and  throw  it  into  the  hole,  the 
current  of  air  beneath  will  open  it  out,  and  it 
will  be  blown  to  the  top  of  the  hole  again  like 
a  parachute. 

The  first  class,  as  I  have  before  intimated, 
betray,  in  the  multiplied  points  of  their  expan- 
sion, the  jiroofs  of  volcanic  violence.  In  Hawaii 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  Toofua  and  Proby 
of  tlio  Friendly  Islands,  and  in  Tatina  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  volcanoes  are  still  in  active 
operation. 

From  a  variety  of  questions  which  have  been 
proposed  to  me  since  my  arrival  in  England, 
together  with  what  I  have  heard  stated  by  many 
Avell  informed  persons,  I  perceive  that  incorrect 
opinions  are  entertained  respecting  the;  extent 
and  rapidity  of  coral  growth  ;  and  that  it  is  sup- 
posed new  islands  are  constantly  being  formed 
with  such  rapidity,  that  in  course  of  time  island 
•  LycU's  Geology,  vol.  iii.,  ji.  300. 
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will  be  joined  to  island,  and  the  whole  Pacific 
will  become  one  vast  continent!  Dr.  Bucklaiid, 
in  liis  late  work  on  Geolofjy,  countenances  the 
theory  of  newly-formed  islands,  as  well  as  the 
rapidity  of  coral  growth.  "  The  tendency  of 
polypes  to  rudtiply  in  the  waters  of  warm 
climates  is  so  groat,  that  the  bottom  of  our  tro- 
pical seas  swarm  with  countless  myriads  of  these 
little  creatures,  ever  actively  engaged  in  con- 
structing their  small  but  enduring  habitations. 
Almost  every  submarine  volcanic  cone  and  ridge 
within  these  latitudes  has  become  the  nucleus 
and  foundation  of  a  colony  of  polypes.  The 
calcareous  secretions  of  these  insects  are  accu- 
mulated into  enormous  banks,  or  reefs  of  coral, 
sometimes  extending  to  a  length  of  many  hun- 
ditnls  of  miles  ;  these,  contbuicilli/ viiiiivj;  to  the 
surface  in  spots  where  they  were  unknown 
before,  endanger  the  navigation  of  many  parts 
of  the  tropical  seas."*  Now,  the  question  is. 
Do  the  phenomena  of  the  South  Seas  warrant 
such  a  conclusion  1  I  should  reply,  Most  cer- 
tainly not.  The  rapidity  of  coral  growth  has 
been  most  egrcgiously  overrated  and  overstated. 
C'apt.  Eeechy,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Blossom, 
in  his  voyage  to  the  PaciKc,  supplied  some 
valuable  information  calculated  to  cored  this 
error.  And  here  I  may  assert,  that,  in  all  tlie 
range  of  my  travels  in  the  South  Seas,  I  have 
perceived  no  animal  agency  at  work  adequate 
to  the  formation  of  a  reef  or  island  of  any 
extent,  within  a  period  of  many  thousands  of 
years. 

Lyell,  reasoning  vipon  Captain  Beechy's  data, 
supposes  that  the  ordinary  growth  of  coral  may 
amount  to  six  inches  in  a  century  ;  it  will  then 
require  3000  years  to  produce  a  reef  fifteen  feet 
thick. f  Captain  Beechy  visited  an  island,  sup- 
]iosed  to  be  an  elevated  reef,  eighty  feet  high  ; 
Mr.  Stuchbury  and  myself  have  visited  Rurutu, 
the  rocks  of  which  are  of  the  same  material,  and 
are  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height ;  and  the 
calcareous  rocks  of  Mangaia  are  about  three 
hundred  feet.  Now,  all  these  are  supposed  to 
be  reefs  elevated  out  of  the  sea ;  and  if  it  takes 
a  century  to  produce  a  reef  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  three  thousand  years  to  produce  one 
fifteen  feet  thick,  eighteen  thousand  years  would 
be  required  to  produce  the  island  visited  by 
Captain  Beechy,  thirty  thousand  for  the  rocks 
of  Rurutu,  and  lifty  or  sixty  thousand  for  those 
of  Mangaia  ;  and  only  that  portion  of  them 
which  appears  above  water  I 

In  addition  to  this,  I  have  traditions  of  the 
natives  upon  almost  every  subject,  especially  of 
their  former  navigators,  wherein  every  island 
which  has  subsequently  been  discovered  within 
two  thousand  miles  is  named ;  but  in  no  one  of 
them  is  there  any  mention  of,  or  reference  to,  a 
newly-formed  island.  I  am  familiar  with  one 
tradition,  in  which  there  is  a  genealogical  ac- 
count of  the  reigning  family  for  thirty  genera- 
tions, and  this  is  also  equally  silent  upon  the 
subject  of  new  formations. 

Another  error  in  reference  to  corals  I  find 
entertained  is  this :  many  persons  suppose  that 

•  Bucklanfl's  Ocology,  p.  443. 
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all  coral  insects  work  until  they  roach  tlie  surface 
of  the  water,  which  is  not  the  case;  ftu-  you 
seldom  find  a  piece  of  branching  madrepore,  or 
brain,  or  any  other  coral,  however  deep  in  the 
water,  above  two  or  three  feet  in  lieight.  Dr. 
Ure,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Geology,  appears 
to  assign  by  far  too  great  importance  to  this 
species  of  coral.* 

And  now  I  would  briefly  inquire  wliat  is  the 
substance  of  which  coral  is  composeil,  and 
whence  do  the  insects  obtain  the  material  with 
which  they  build  1  Three  distinct  theories  appear 
to  be  entertained  upon  this  subject.  The  first 
is,  that  coral  is  the  exuvice  of  the  insect.f  The 
second,  that  it  is  a  secretion  from  the  animal. 
Buckland  says,  "  that  the  gelatinous  bodies  of 
these  polypes  are  furnished  with  the  power  of 
secreting  carbonate  of  lime,  with  which  they 
form  a  basis  of  attachment,  and  cell  of  retreat," 
&c.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  the  dead  animal 
is  converted  into  coral.  This  latter  idea  appears 
to  be  sanctioned  by  some  persons  of  eminence. 
Lyell,  when  speaking  of  Bermuda,  says,  that 
"  the  decomposition  of  the  numerous  zoophites 
produces  a  soft  white  calcareous  mud  resem- 
bling chalk. "j  Mr.  8tuchbui7  ^'^o  remarks, 
that  the  "  carbonate  of  lime,  by  which  some  solid 
masses  of  compact  limestone  are  formed,  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
corals  and  testacea."§ 

hi  venturing  to  ofler  a  theory  upon  this  topic, 
differing  from  those  entertained  by  scientific 
men  of  great  eminence,  I  must  cast  myself  upon 
the  candour  of  any  one  who,  by  his  sujjerior 
discernment,  may  detect  a  want  of  soundness 
in  my  ])ropositions. 

That  there  exists  a  considerable  portion  of 
calcareous  matter,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  in  salt 
water,  has  of  course  long  been  known ;  it  was, 
however,  a  fact  with  which  I  was  unacquainted, 
until,  when  abroad,  being  in  want  of  salt,  we 
were  compelled  to  make  it  by  boiling  down 
sea-water.  \n  this  process  we  invariably  found 
that  a  cake  of  lime  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  in  which  the  water  was  boiled.  This 
fact,  thus  ascertained,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
suggestions  in  my  mind  ;  and  having,  since  my 
arrival  in  England,  prosecuted  my  inquiries  into 
this  subject,  1  find  that,  in  all  the  salt-works  in 
which  sea-water  is  boiled,  a  thick  cake  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  invariably  found  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  pans  ;  and  that  our  magnesia  is  obtained 
from  the  same  source.  These  facts  will  be 
conclusive  and  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  every 
person  who  was  not  previously  aware  of  the 
presence  of  lime  in  salt  water.  Whence  this 
material  may  be  derived  is  an  inquiry  of  no 
importance  to  the  theory  I  would  suggest.  Dr. 
Buckland  says,  that  "some  refer  it  entirely  to 
marine  animals,"  but  intimates  himself,  "  that 
it  may  be  carried  by  rivers  into  the  sea."|| 
AVhere,  however,  are  there  rivers  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  impregnate  such  a  body  of  water 
as  that  of  which    the   Pacific    Ocean   is  com- 

»  See  t're's  Goolojjy.  \i.  4C0.  f  I-'orslcr's  Voy.igfa. 

X  I. yell's  Geolo^'v,  \(j1.  iil.  p.  :ini. 

§   Stucliliuiy,  in  the  West  nl'  t^imland  Journal. 
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posed  1  But,  as  in  tropical  climates  the  pro- 
cess of  evajjoration  is  so  much  more  rapid 
than  in  higher  latitudes,  and  as  this  calcareous 
matter  is  separated  by  evaporation,  may  we  not 
conclude  that  the  innumerable  myriads  of  these 
minute  calcareous  particles,  which  are  alwaj-s 
floating  about  in  tlie  sea,  are  thus  produced? 
The  inference  I  draw,  then,  is  tliis :  tliat,  as 
there  is  carbonate  of  lime  in  salt  water  ;  that  as 
corals  are  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  that  as  they 
arc  found  to  exist  principally  in  warm  climates, 
where  by  the  process  of  evaporation  tliere  is  an 
abundance  of  material  supplied  for  these  insects 
to  build  with  ;  instead  of  secreting  the  substance, 
or  producing  it  in  any  other  way,  they  are 
merely  the  wonderful  architects  which  nature 
employs  to  mould  and  fashion  this  material  into 
the  various  and  beauteous  forms  which  the  God 
of  nature  has  designed  it  should  assume  1 

This  opinion  appeared  to  me  to  receive  con- 
siderable confirmation  on  my  late  visit  to  the 
Museum  at  Liverpool;  for,  in  looking  over  the 
extensive  collection  of  corals  there,  I  perceived 
a  branching  piece  rather  different  from  any 
with  which  I  was  acquainted  ;  and  on  reading 
the  label  I  found  it  to  be  "  a  calcareous  crystal 
formed  in  the  evaporating-house  of  the  King  of 
Prussia." 

I  would  venture  also  to  suggest,  whether  the 
same  theory  might  not  be  apj)licable  to  the 
formation  of  shells ;  and  instead  of  supposing 
that  the  animals  secrete  the  calcareous  coverings 
which  they  inhabit,  may  they  not  emit  or  secrete 
a  gluten,  to  which  the  calcareous  particles  ad- 
here, and  thus  the  shells  are  formed. 

While  I  believe  in  the  agency  of  insects  in  the 
formation  of  the  branching,  the  brain,  and  other 
corals,  and  also  in  that  of  roundish  masses  of 
various  size,  which,  when  broken,  have  much 
the  appearance  of  coarse  lump-sugar,  and  may 
be  the  work  of  the  saxigenous  polypes,  yet,  for 
two  or  tln-ee  apparently  conclusive  reasons,  I 
think  the  rock  of  M'hich  the  reefs  and  islands 
are  composed  is  not  the  production  of  insects. 
The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  height  of  these 
masses.  Lyell  states  that  the  class  of  polypes, 
to  which  this  work  is  assigned,  cannot  live  in 
water  of  great  depth,  and,  quoting  Mr.  Stuch- 
bury  and  other  scientific  authorities,  suggests 
that  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  is  the  lowest  point 
at  which  they  can  work.  If  this  be  correct,  how 
can  we  account  for  the  solid  rock  eighty  feet 
above  tbesurfiice  of  the  water,  of  which  Hender- 
son's Island,  visited  by  Captain  Beechy,  is 
composed;  for  the  rocks  of  Rurutu,  1.50  feet; 
and  for  those  of  Mangaia,  30O  feet  in  height'? 
none  of  which  present  appearances  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  they  have  been  elevated  by 
a  succession  of  efforts.*  Tlie  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  insects  do  exist  in 
greater  depths  than  are  now  assigned  to  them, 
or  that  these  solid  masses  are  not  the  effect  of 
their  labour:  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  the 
case.     To  the  latter  opinion  I  entirely  yield. 

Another  reason  eiiually  conclusive  is,  tliat, 
while  the  madrepore,  the  braiu,  and  every  other 

•  Sec  CaiiUiin  Bfoclij's  Accoiiut  of  Ilrmlcison's  Is- 
laii-l. 


species  of  coral,  are  full  of  little  cells,  the  reefs 
and  islands  appear  to  be  solid  masses  of  compact 
crystal  limestone,  in  which  nothing  like  a  cell 
can  be  detected,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
present  a  fine  stratified  appearance.  Lyell  in- 
timates, "  that  this  continuous  mass  of  stone  is 
composed  of  shells,  broken-off  prickles  of  the 
echini,  fragments  of  coral,  united  by  calcareous 
sand,  produced  by  the  pulverisation  of  shells," 
&c.  Now  this  kind  of  marine  rubble,  I  think, 
is  invariably  in  strata  from  thiTC  to  nine  inches 
in  thickness  ;  and  the  solid  masses  composing 
the  islands  and  reefs,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
are  pure  and  unmixeti. 

A  third  objection  I  have  to  a-llowingthe  reefs 
and  islands  to  be  the  work  of  insects  is,  the 
amazing  length  of  time,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
that  would  be  required  to  produce  them.  May 
not  these  structures  have  been  produced  by  the 
chemical  precipitation  of  the  minute  calcareous 
particles  of  which  I  have  spoken?  or  may  not 
the  late  exjjeriments  at  the  Philosoj)hical  Insti- 
tution at  Bristol  throw  some  light  upon  this 
subject  1  There,  Mr.  Cross,  by  passing  electric 
fluid  through  water,  detached  the  calcareous 
and  silicious  particles,  and  produced  stones  of 
various  kinds.  Now,  in  troj)ical  climates  light- 
ning is  very  frequent  and  vivid,  and  perhaps 
may  exert  an  influence  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  assigned  to  it ;  but  more  especially  electric 
fluid  may  be  engendered,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  sub-marine  and  other  volcanoes 
which  abound  in  the  South  Seas,  and  produce 
an  effect  adequate  to  the  formation  of  these 
wonderful  and  invaluable  structures.* 

After  all,  however,  that  I  have  seen,  and 
thought,  and  read  ujion  the  subject,  my  im- 
pression is,  tliat  the  islands  remain  much  in  the 
same  state  as  when  the  deluge  left  them,  ami 
that  every  subsequent  altei-ation  has  been  partial 
in  its  character,  and  exceedingly  limited  in  its 
extent. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Voyage  to  New  South  Wales — Tlic  remarkable  circiim- 
stances  iimltT  wiiich  the  Gos^u'l  was  introdiiccd  in 
Runitu — His  Maiesty  King  Georu'e  the  roiirth  ifinils 
tlie  Piity  un  the  fust  Caiijo  of  Native  I'loiliici-— 'I'ln' 
Wreciv  of  tlic  Sliip  Falcon  at  Uiinitu — llnncsty  of  tin' 
Natives — Exliibition  of  Iilols— The  Ailiitaki  Mission 
commenced. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1S2I,  :Mrs.  Wil- 
liam's health  being  much  impaired,  and  suffer- 
ing myself  from  the  cft'ects  of  a  disease  prevalent 
in  the  islands,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  avail 
ourselves  of  an  opjiortunity,  which  was  then 
afforded,  of  visiting  N  ew  South  Wales.  Desirous 
of  making  the  affliction  subservient  to  the  one 
great  object  to  which  our  lives  were  devoted, 
we    determined    to    take   with    us    two    native 

•  In   my  late  visit  to  Bristol,  I  found  tliat  Mr.  Cross 

Ertxhici'il  liis  crystals,  not  by  violent  shocks  of  electricity, 
ut  by  a  small  constant  sticaiii  nl  electric  Ihiid  ;  which 
appears  to  lie  the  manner  in  which  it  \mih1i1  be  ennUed 
in  subniai  iue  vidcanoi's,  and  may  account  lor  the  ciicnm- 
stance  of  the  coral  leefs  and  isluuiU  beiu^'  formed  on  tlveii 
suniniils. 
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Christians,  and  place  them  as  teachers  in  the 
Islaiiil  of  Aitutaki. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  havin<^  kindly  con- 
sented to  convey  them,  without  expense  either 
to  ourselves  or  the  Society,  we  mentioned  the 
circ\nnstance  to  the  members  of  the  church,  who 
were  delighted  with  the  proposition,  and  selected 
Papeilia  and  Yahapata,  two  of  their  number, 
for  the  work.  Of  I'apeiha  much  will  be  said 
hereafter,  for  he  has  been  exceedingly  useful, 
and  to  the  present  moment  has  j)reserved  an 
unsullied  reputation.  These  two  brethren  were 
set  apart  to  tlieir  office  in  an  interesting  service, 
held  on  the  day  of  our  departure  from  Raiatea. 
The  minds  of  our  people  had  been  awakened  to 
the  subject  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  by  a  peculiarly  interesting  circumstance 
tliat  had  just  before  occurred.  An  island  called 
Rnrutu,  about  350  miles  to  the  south  of  Raiatea, 
was  visited  by  an  epidemic,  Avliicli  appears  to 
have  been  exceedingly  fatal.  As  the  natives 
believe  every  such  calamity  to  be  an  infliction 
of  seme  angry  deity,  two  chiefs  of  enterprising 
sjiirit  determined  to  build  each  a  large  canoe, 
and,  with  as  many  of  their  people  as  could  be 
conveyed,  to  launch  upon  the  mighty  deep, 
committing  themselves  to  the  winds  and  the 
v.aves,  in  searcli  of  some  happier  isle.  They 
felt  convinced  that,  if  they  remained,  they  would 
certainly  be  "  devoured  by  the  gods,"  whose 
anger  they  had  in  A"ain  endeavoured  to  appease  ; 
and  that,  sliould  they  not  succeed  in  reaching 
any  other  land,  they  could  but  perish  in  the 
billows  of  the  ocean. 

Everything  prepared,  Auura  and  his  party 
launched  their  canoe,  unfurled  their  sails,  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight  of  their  lovely  but  de- 
voted island,  and,  as  they  supposed,  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  infuriated  deities.  They  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Tubuai ;  and,  after  having 
recruited  their  strength  and  spirits,  determined 
on  returning  to  their  native  isle,  hoping  that 
the  plague  was  stayed.  They  launched  their 
vessels,  and  committed  themselves  again  to  the 
deep,  little  anticipating  the  perils  that  awaited 
them.  Scarcely  had  they  lost  sight  of  the 
moimtains  of  Tubuai,  when  they  were  overtaken 
with  a  violent  storm,  which  drove  them  out  of 
their  course.  Of  the  crew  of  one  of  the  canoes 
the  greater  part  perished  at  sea.  The  chief, 
Auura,  to  whom  the  other  belonged,  and  his 
party,  were  driven  about  they  knew  not  whither, 
and  for  three  weeks  they  traversed  the  trackless 
ocean,  during  which  time  they  suffered  exceed- 
ingly from  the  want  of  food  and  water.  At 
length,  He  who  holds  the  winds  in  his  fists,  and 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands,  to  whose 
merciful  designs  the  elements  are  subservient, 
guided  them  to  the  Society  Islands.  They  were 
driven  on  the  coral  reef  which  surrounds  the 
island  of  Maurua,  the  farthest  west  of  the  group. 
Had  they  not  reached  this  island  they  must  have 
perished. 

The  hospitable  attentions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  tills  little  isle  soon  restored  the  strength  of 
the  exhausted  voyagers,  who  related  the  dread- 
ful calamities  which  had  befallen  their  country 
and  themselves.    The  Mauruans  informed  them 
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that  they  formerly  worshipped  the  same  deities, 
and  attributed  every  evil  that  befel  them  to  tiie 
anger  of  their  "evil  spirits;"  but  that  now  they 
Avere  Avorshippers  of  Jehovah,  the  one  living 
and  true  God;  giving  them  a  detailed  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  had  been 
introduced  among  themselves,  and  j)ointing  to 
the  demolished  maraes  and  mutilated  idols  in 
confirmation  of  their  statements. 

The    astonished    strangers,   on   hearing   that 
white  men,  who  had  come  in  ships  from  a  dis- 
tant country  to  bring  them  good  tidings,  Avere 
living  at  islands,  the  sunnnits  of  Avhose  moun- 
tains Avere  in  sight,  determined  to  proceed  there 
immediately.       A    Avesterly    Avind    setting    in, 
Auura  and  his  friends  again  launched  on  the 
deep,  not  to  fiy  from  the  anger  of  their  gods,  but 
in  search  of  those  who  could  explain  more  fully 
to  them  the  nature  of  the  astonishing  news  they 
had   heard.       Not    being   acquainted  Avith   the 
coast  of  Forapora,   tliey  missed    the  entrance, 
and  Avere  driven  to  Raiatea.     On  landing  their 
astonishment  Avas  again  excited ;  the  mission- 
aries, their  Avives  and  families,  the  natives  in 
European  dresses  Avith  hats  and  bonnets,  their 
neat  Avhite  cottages,  together  Avith  the  various 
useful  arts  Avhich  had  been  introduced  amongst 
the  people,  filled  the  strangers  Avith  admiration 
and  surprise.     "When  they  Avere  conducted  to 
public   Avorship   on    the    Sabbath,  they   beheld 
Avith   astonishment   the    assembled    multitude ; 
heard  them  sing  the  praises  of  the  one  living 
and  true  God,  and  listened  Avith  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  message  of  mercy.    At  once  they 
Avere  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  concluded  that  God  had  graciously 
conducted  them  therefor  the  purpose  of  making 
them  acquainted  Avith  its  inestimable  blessings. 
Having  placed  themselves  under  our  instruc- 
tion, Ave  gave  them   in  special  charge  to  our 
deacons,  and    supplied    them  with    elementary 
books.      Auura   Avas    exceedingly    diligent    in 
learning,  and  made  very  rapid  progress.     In  a 
short  time  he  completely  mastered  the  spelling- 
book,  could  repeat  the  greater  part  of  our  cate- 
chism,  and   read   in    the    gospel    of  MattheAv. 
They  Avere  onlyAvith  us  a  little  more  than  three 
months,  and,  before  they  left,  he  and   several 
others  could   read,  spell,  and   Avrite   correctly, 
although  they  were  previously  ignorant  of  the 
formation  of  a  letter  or  a  figure. 

Auura  expressed  to  us  very  frequently  his 
anxious  desire  to  revisit  his  OAvn  island,  to  carry 
to  his  relatives  and  countrymen  the  knowledge 
he  had  obtained  of  the  true  God  and  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ ;  manifesting,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  his  fears  that 
on  his  return  he  should  find  very  fcAV  of  his 
relatives  and  friends  alive,  as  "  the  evil  spirit 
Avas  devouring  the  people  so  fast  Avhen  lie  lied 
from  the  island." 

A  Acssel,  belonging  to  our  kind  and  liberal 
friend  A.  Birnie,  Esq.,  touched  at  Raiatea,  on 
her  Avay  to  England,  Avhither  she  AA^as  conveying 
the  very  first  cargo  of  native  produce  Avhich  was 
shipped  from  that  part  of  the  Avorld.  It  Avas  a 
cargo  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  subscribed  by  the  con- 
verted natives  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  I,oiKlon 
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Missionary  Society.  His  late  Majesty  King 
George  IV.,  upon  being  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, graciously  commanded  that  the  duty 
sliould  be  remitted,  which  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  property  iOOl.  The  total  amount,  there- 
fore, contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  by 
this  produce  was  1800/. 

Having  informed  the  captain  of  our  wish  that 
the  chief  and  people  might  be  conveyed  to  their 
own  island,  with  a  readiness  which  did  him 
honour,  he  offered  to  take  them.  When  we 
named  the  kind  offer  of  the  captain  to  the  chief 
and  his  wife,  they  expressed  their  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  returning,  but  Auura  objected  to  go 
to  their  "  land  of  darkness  without  a  light  in 
hii5  hand ;"  by  which  he  meant  some  ])erson  to 
instruct  him  and  his  people  in  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  Wc  assembled  the  members  of  our 
congregation,  mentioned  Auura's  desire,  and 
inquired  who  among  them  would  go  as  teachers 
to  the  heatlicn  of  Rurutu.  Two  of  our  deacons, 
who  were  amongst  our  best  men,  came  forward, 
and,  we  ho]ic,  with  the  spirit,  as  well  as  iu  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  said,  "  Here  we  are  ; 
send  us."  They  were  therefore  set  apart  to 
their  work  by  an  interesting  service.  The 
greater  part  of  the  night  previous  to  tiieir  de- 
parture was  spent  in  providing  them  with  some 
necessary  and  useful  articles.  Every  member 
of  our  church  brought  something  as  a  testimonial 
of  his  affection;  one  a  razor,  another  a  knife,  a 
third  a  roll  of  native  cloth,  a  fourth  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  others,  various  useful  tools.  We 
suj)plied  them  with  elementary  books,  and  a  few 
copies  of  the  gospels  in  the  Tahitian  language, 
from  which  their  own  does  not  materially  differ. 
Thus  we  equipped  them  for  this  expedition  as 
well  as  our  means  would  allow. 

As  we  were  anxious  to  know  what  reception 
was  given  to  the  teachers,  and  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  this,  to  us,  iniknowu  island, 
we  sent  a  boat  of  our  own,  with  a  native  crew, 
to  bring  back  intelligence.  After  an  absence  of 
little  more  than  a  month,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  this  boat  return,  laden  with  the  tro- 
phies of  victory,  the  gods  of  the  heathen  taken 
in  this  bloodless  war,  and  won  by  the  power  of 
th-o  Prince  of  Feace.  On  reading  the  letters 
M'hich  accompanied  them,  and  seeing  Avith  our 
own  eyes  the  rejected  idols,  we  felt  a  measure 
of  that  sacred  joy  which  the  angels  of  God  will 
experience  when  they  shout,  "  The  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
God  and  his  Christ." 

A  meeting  was  held  in  our  large  chapel  to 
communicate  the  delightful  intelligence  to  our 
people,  rind  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  tlie 
success  witli  which  he  had  graciously  crowned 
our  first  effort  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  his 
name. 

The  chapel  was  lighted  up  with  ten  chande- 
liers, made  of  wood  neatly  turned;  cocoa-nut 
shells  were  substituted  for  lamps.  The  middle 
chandelier  held  eighteen  liglits,  twelve  in  the 
lower  circle,  and  six  iu  the  upper;  the  others 
held  ten  and  twelve  each.  When  lighted  up, 
they  presented  to  the  natives  a  most  brilliant 
apiiearance,  iuid  called  forth  expressions  of  asto- 


nishment and  delight.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  rejectea  idols  were  publicly  exhi- 
bited from  the  pulpit.  One  in  particular,  Aa, 
the  national  god  of  Rurutu,  excited  considerable 
interest ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  being  bedecked 
with  little  gods  outside,  a  door  was  discovered 
at  his  back,  on  opening  which,  he  was  found  to 
be  full  of  small  gods  ;  and  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  were  taken  out,  one  after  another,  and 
exhibited  to  public  view.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
ancestor  by  whom  their  island  was  peopled,  and 
who  after  death  was  deified. 

Several  most  interesting  addresses  were  deli- 
vered by  the  natives  on  the  occasion.  The  two 
following  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  their 
general  character  ; — Tuahine,  one  of  our  dea- 
cons, observed, — 

"  Thus  the  gods  made  with  hands  shall  perish. 
There  they  are,  tied  with  cords!  Yes!  their 
very  names  are  also  changed !  Formerly  they 
were  called  '  Te  mau  Atua,'  or  the  gods  ;  now 
they  are  called  '  Te  mau  Vani  iiio,'  or  evil  s[)i- 
rits :  Their  glory,  look !  it  is  birds'  feathers, 
soon  rotten  ;  but  our  God  is  the  same  for  ever." 

Tamatoa,  the  king,  also  addressed  the  meet- 
ing ;  and,  perhaps,  a  finer  illustration  of  the  simi- 
litude of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  covering 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  channels  of  the 
great  deep,  will  not  readily  be  found,  than  was 
used  by  this  Christian  chief: — 

"Let  us,"  said  he,  "continue  to  give  our  oil 
and  arrow-root  to  God,  that  the  blind  may  see, 
and  the  deaf  hear.  Let  us  not  be  weary  iu  this 
good  work.  Wc  behold  the  great  deep  :  it  is 
full  of  sea ;  it  is  rough  and  rugged  underneath  ; 
but  the  water  makes  a  plain,  smooth  surface,  so 
that  nothing  of  its  ruggedness  is  seen.  Our 
lands  were  rugged  and  rough  with  abominable 
auil  wicked  jnactices ;  but  the  good  word  of 
God  has  made  them  smooth.  Many  other  coun- 
tries are  now  rougli  and  rugged  with  wickedness 
and  wicked  customs.  The  word  of  (iod  alone 
can  make  these  rough  places  smootli.  Let  us 
all  be  diligent  in  this  good  work,  till  the  rugged 
world  is  made  smooth  by  the  word  of  God,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  ruggedness  of  the  great 
deep.  Let  us,  above  all,  be  concerned  to  have 
our  own  hearts  washed  in  .Jesus'  blood  ;  then 
God  will  become  our  friend,  aud  Jesus  our 
brother." 

He  conehuled  by  an  interesting  allusion  to 
the  natives  of  Rurutu.  Another  si)eaker,  Avith 
warmth  and  animation  that  produced  a  great 
imjiression,  said, — 

"  Look  at  the  chandeliers  !  Oro  never  taught 
us  anything  like  this!  Look  at  our  wives,  in 
their  gowns  and  their  bonnets,  an<l  compare 
ourselves  with  the  poor  natives  of  Rurutu,  when 
they  were  drifted  to  our  island,  and  mark  the 
superiority  !  And  by  what  means  have  we  ob- 
tained it  1  By  our  own  invention  and  goodness  1 
No !  it  is  to  the  good  name  of  Jesus  we  are 
indebted.  Then  let  us  send  this  name  to  other 
lands,  that  others  may  enjoy  the  same  benefits." 
"Angels,"  added  Uaeva,  "would  rejoice  to  be 
em|>loyed  hy  God  to  teach  the  world  this  Gospel 
ofClu'ist."" 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  agjiin  to 
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notice  this  island,  I  shall  mention  here  one  or 
two  intorostiujj  events  in  refeience  to  it.  Some 
time  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Uariitu,  a  circumstance  occurred  whicli  aiforded 
induhitable  proof  of  its  beneficial  cttects  upon 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  displayed  at 
the  same  time  the  great  advantages  which  accrue 
from  Missionary  labours  to  our  own  and  t)ther 
maritime  countries.  Captain.  Chase,  who  com- 
manded an  American  wlialer,  was  in  the  habit 
of  touching  frequently  at  Raiatea  for  i-efresh- 
ment.  He  determined,  on  his  last  visit  to  us,  to 
call  at  Rurutu,  on  his  way  to  America,  in  order 
to  procure  a  supply  of  yams,  which  are  both 
fine  and  abundant  at  that  island,  when,  unfor- 
tunately, his  vessel  was  wrecked  upon  the  rocks. 

The  natives  atrorded  him  very  efRcient  aid  ; 
in  acknowledgment  of  wliich,  the  captain,  on 
his  departure,  left  the  following  document: — 

"  The  natives  gave  us  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power  from  the  time  the  ship  struck  to 
the  present  moment.  The  first  day,  while 
landing  the  things  from  the  ship,  they  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  carried  up  to 
the  Native  Mission-house,  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile  ;  and  not  a  single  article  of  clothing  was 
taken  from  any  man  belonging  to  the  ship, 
though  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  plun- 
dered us  of  every  thing  that  was  landed;  which 
i'uUy  proves  the  honesty  of  the  natives  of  this 
island.  Since  I  have  lived  on  shore,  myself, 
othcers,  and  ]>eople,  have  received  the  kindest 
treatment  from  the  natives  that  can  be  imagined, 
for  which  I  shall  ever  be  thankful.  ^Myself  and 
officers  iiave  lived  in  the  house  Avith  Puna,  who, 
together  with  his  wife,  have  paid  every  attention 
to  make  us  comfortable  ;  for  which  I  return  my 
unfeigned  thanks,  being  the  only  compensation 
I  can  make  them  at  present. 

(Signed)         «' B.Chase." 

A  short  time  after  this  I  received  a  letter  from 
Captain  Chase,  speaking  in  the  strongest  ternis 
of  the  kindness  he  had  experienced,  and  inform- 
ing me  that  he  had  committed  the  cargo  and 
the  stores  of  the  vessel  to  the  native  teachers  ; 
but,  as  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  rela- 
tive value  of  money,  he  requested  me  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  selling  the  property,  and 
transmitting  the  proceeds  to  the  President  of 
the  INIarine  Insurance  Company  in  America. 
Some  two  or  three  months  subsequently  to  this 
unfortunate  occurrence,  a  trading  vessel  arrived 
at  Tabiti.  The  captain,  hearing  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Falcon  at  Rurutu,  and  that  there  were 
only  native  Missionaries  at  the  island,  imagined 
that  he  coidd  easily  deceive  them,  and  obtain 
the  property  ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  coming 
to  Raiatea,  and  making  a  fair  purchase  of  me, 
he  raised  his  anchor,  and  steered  direct  for 
Rurutu.  On  landing  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
native  Missionary,  to  whom  he  stated  that  he 
had  come  for  the  oil  belonging  to  the  late  Fal- 
con. The  Missionary  asked  iiim  if  he  had  not 
a  letter  from  Beni.  "Certainly,"  replied  the 
captain,  "  but  I  have  come  from  my  ship  with- 
out it ;  I  will  return  for  it  inmicdiately."  He 
went  off  to  his  vessel,  and  wrote  an  order,  with 
which  he  returned  to  the  shore  :  and,  affirming 


that  it  was  from  Captain  Chase,  he  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  Missionary.  The  natives  are 
very  imsophisticated  at  times,  in  the  expression 
of  their  sentiments;  anil,  looking  the  captain 
significantly  in  the  face,  the  teacher,  in  his 
broken  English,  said,  "  You  a  liar,  you  a  thief, 
you  want  to  steal  this  property — you  no  have 
it."  Tiie  cajjlain,  being  muih  enraged  at  tliis 
salutation,  or  more  jirobably  at  biing  disa])- 
pointed  of  his  expected  booty,  began  to  bluster 
and  storm.  The  teacher,  however,  took  the 
captain  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  his  house, 
then  opened  his  native  journal,  in  which  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  get  Captain  Chase 
to  write,  and,  placing  the  forged  paper  by  the 
side  of  this  writing,  he  repeated  his  charge — 
"You  a  liar,  you  a  thief,  you  shall  not  have  this 
property."  The  captain  threatened  to  go  on 
board,  load  his  cannon,  and  take  it  by  force. 
He  left  the  shore  in  anger  ;  but,  instead  of  car- 
rying his  threat  into  execution,  he  hoisted  his 
sails  and  took  his  departure.  "We  never  ascer- 
tained from  whence  he  came,  nor  whither  he 
went.  This  circumstance  shows  that  the  con- 
duct of  civilized  visiters  is  not,  at  all  times,  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  i'^uropean  character  in  the 
estimation  of  the  natives.  It  shows,  also,  that 
the  natives  are  not  destitute  of  good  sound 
common  sense  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  exhi- 
bits, in  a  striking  light,  the  advantages  the 
people  have  derived  from  education. 

Captain  Chase  rewarded  the  natives  for  the 
assistance  they  rendered,  in  saving  the  cargo 
and  stores  of  the  vessel,  by  giving  them  a 
portion  of  the  oil.  They  immediately  formed  a 
Native  Missionary  Society,  and  contributed  a 
considerable  part  of  what  they  had  tluis  ob- 
tained in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  from 
whose  operations  they  had  derived  so  much 
advantage  ;  and,  in  a  visit  I  paid  them  some 
time  after,  they  presented  me  with  a  set  of  bills 
for  607.,  which  they  had  received  from  the 
captain  to  whom  they  had  sold  their  contribu- 
tions 1  It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  trans- 
mitted this  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

This  island  was  visited  by  the  Deputation,* 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  months  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel ;  respecting  which,  in 
their  communications,  they  remark,  "Now  the 
designs  of  God,  in  sending  us  winds  which  we 
thought  adverse,  were  explained,  in  affording  us 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  this  beautiful  little 
island.  When  we  reached  it,  we  were  not 
certain  what  island  it  was,  but  were  greatly 
sur])rised  to  see  several  neat-looking  white 
houses  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  From  this  we 
concluded  that  the  Gospel  had  reached  its 
shores.  A  pier,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  lengtli, 
had  been  constructed  of  vast  coral  blocks,  as  at 
some  of  the  Society  Islands,  which  afforded  a 
convenient  landing-place.  We  were  kindly  in- 
vited to  the  houses  of  the  JNIissionaries,  when 
we  received  every  possible  attention  from  them 
and  from  the  natives,  who  supplied  us  witli 
baked  pigs,  fowls,  and  yams  in  profusion. 

•  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tyorman,  .ind  G.  Bonnet,  Esq.,  sent  by 
the  Divc.'ctors  to  visit  all  these  stutioas. 
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"  Besides  the  two  comfortable  houses  of  the 
Missionaries,  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  large 
place  of  worsliip,  eighty  feet  by  thirty-six, 
wattled,  plastered,  well  floored,  and  seated, — 
built  within  a  twelvemonth,  at  the  expense  of 
great  labour,  by  these  industrious  people,  under 
the  direction  of  tlie  two  native  Missionaries, 
1 1  who  performed  a  great  part  of  the  work  with 
their  own  hands.  Mr.  Ellis  preached  several 
mnes  to  the  people,  when  every  individual  in 
the  island  attended.  Many  of  the  chiefs  were 
dressed  in  European  clothing,  and  all  were 
attired  iu  the  most  decent  and  becoming  man- 
ner. In  the  house  of  God  no  congregation 
could  have  behaved  with  more  propriety ;  all 
was  solemnity. 

"  Here  our  eyes  were  struck,  and  our  hearts 
affected,  by  the  appearance  of  certain  simple 
yet  signal  trophies  of '  the  word  of  God'  which 
in  these  islands  is  really  going  forth  coniiuering 
and  to  conquer.  These  were  '  spears,'  not  in- 
deed '  beaten  into  pruning-hooks,'  but  converted 
into  staves  to  support  the  balustrade  of  the 
pulpit  staircase  :  for  the  people  here  '  learn  war 
no  more  ;'  but  all,  submitting  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  have  cast  away  their  instruments  of 
cruelty  with  their  idols. 

"  Not  a  vestige  of  idolatry  was  to  be  seen,  not 
a  god  was  to  be  found  in  the  island.  So  great 
a  change  etfectod  in  so  short  a  time  is  almost 
beyond  credibility  ;  but  we  witnessed  it  with 
our  own  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  '  What  hath  God 
wrought!'  " 

I5y  the  remarkable  success  that  had  attended 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  to  Rurutu,  ourown 
minds,  as  well  as  those  of  our  people,  were  power- 
fully awakened  to  the  great  importance  of  ex- 
tending the  benefits  and  blessings  of  the 
(iospel;  and,  under  the  excited  and  delightful 
feelings  thus  produced,  we,  with  our  native 
teachers,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  our 
people,  and  beloved  colleagues,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Threlkeld,  and  steered  for  the  Hervey  Islands. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Aitutaki,  we 
were  very  soon  surrounded  by  canoes ;  the 
natives  were  exceedingly  noisy,  and  presented 
in  their  ])ersons  and  manners  all  the  wild 
features  of  savage  life.  Some  were  tatooed  from 
head  to  foot ;  some  were  painted  most  fantasti- 
cally with  pipe-clay  and  yellow  and  red-ochre  ; 
others  were  smeared  all  over  with  charcoal ; 
and  in  this  state  were  dancing,  shouting,  and 
exhibiting  the  most  frantic  gestures.  We  in- 
vited the  chief  Ttiinatoa  on  board  the  vessel.  A 
number  of  his  peojjle  followed  liim.  Finding 
tliat  I  could  converse  readily  in  their  language, 
1  informed  the  chief  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  Taliitian  and  Society  Islands  with  respect 
to  the  overthrow  of  idolatry.  He  asked  me, 
very  significantly,  where  great  Tangaroa  wasl 
I  tcild  liim  that  he,  with  all  the  otlier  gods,  was 
burned.  He  then  inquired  where  Koro  of 
Raiateawas'?  I  replied,  that  he  too  was  con- 
sumed with  fire ;  and  that  I  had  brought  two 
teachers  to  instruct  him  and  his  people  in  the 
word  ami  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  that  he 
and  they  also  might  be  induced  to  abandon  and 
destroy  their  idols,  as  others  had  done.     On  my 


introducing  the  teachers  to  him,  he  asked  me 
if  they  would  accompany  him  to  the  shore.  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  remain  with  him.  He  seized  them 
with  delight,  and  saluted  them  most  heartily  by 
rubbing  noses,  which  salutation  he  continued 
for  some  time.  On  the  chief  promising  me 
that  he  would  treat  the  teacliers  with  kindness, 
and  afford  them  protection,  taking  with  them 
their  little  store,  they  got  into  his  large  canoe, 
and  the  natives  paddled  off  to  the  laud,  ap- 
parently greatly  delighted  with  their  treasure. 
We  had  with  us  our  only  child,  a  fine  boy 
about  four  years  of  age.  He  was  tiie  first 
European  child  they  had  seen,  and  attracted 
so  much  notice,  that  every  native  wished  to  rub 
noses  with  the  little  fellow.  They  expressed 
their  sorrow  that  so  young  and  lovely  a  child 
"  should  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  wide- 
spreading  boisterous  ocean,"  and  begged  hard 
that  I  would  give  him  to  them.  I  asked  them 
what  they  would  do  with  him,  for  I  feared  they 
were  cannibals.  The  chief  replied,  that  they 
would  take  the  greatest  care  of  him,  and  make 
him  king.  As,  however,  neither  his  mother 
nor  myself  were  ambitious  of  royal  honoui-s  for 
our  dear  boy,  we  declined  their  offer.  The 
people  became  clamorous  in  their  demands  for 
the  child,  and  a  good  deal  of  whispering  going 
on  among  them,  with  the  significant  gestures  of 
first  looking  at  the  child,  then  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  his  mother  was  induced  to  hasten 
with  him  into  the  cabin,  lest  they  should  snatch 
him  from  her,  leap  with  him  into  the  sea,  and 
swim  to  the  shore.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  chief,  I  learned  that  several  islands, 
of  which  I  had  heard  our  natives  speak,  when 
reciting  their  legendary  tales,  were  not  far 
distant,  and  that  some  of  them  were  very 
l)opulous,  especially  Ilarotonga.  This  informa- 
tion much  increased  in  my  estimation  the  in- 
terest of  the  Aitutaki  Mission. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  year  1821  was 
fraught  with  important  events.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  ])eriod  of  great  things.  In  this  year  our 
native  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  and  our 
first  Missionary  meeting  held.  In  this  year  also 
our  ISIissionary  interest  was  excited  by  a 
striking  providence,  which  ended  in  the  utter 
renunciation  of  idolatry,  and  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rurutu.  In 
tlie  same  year,  too,  by  distressing  afflictions, 
which  we  deeply  deplored  at  the  time,  opera- 
tions for  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  were  commenced,  which 
have  been  attended  with  tlie  most  delightful 
results,  and  which  have  been  continued  with 
great  success  ever  since. 

This  is  tlie  more  remarkable,  because,  on 
account  of  health,  we  expected  that  my  labours 
in  tint  jiart  of  the  Missionary  fiild  were  about 
to  terminate  ;  for  we  had  actually  made  prejia- 
rations  for  returning  to  England  in  the  vessel 
that  brought  home  the  ^Missionary  contributions. 
But,  feeling  a  reluctance  to  abandon  the  work, 
we  determined  to  try  the  ellcct  of  a  visit  to 
New  South  AVales. 

Thus  we  are  able  to  recognise  the  gracious 
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hand  of  God  in  all   that  has    occurred.     We 

little  thoiiirht  at  the  tinio  to  what  these  thiiiafs 
wouKl  grow.  But  He  in  whose  work  we  were 
engaged  is  the  Wonderful  Counsellor,  the 
government  is  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  over- 
rules all  human  events  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  designs  of  mercy.  We  shall  find  much 
pleasure,  as  we  proceed,  in  noticing  tlie  numer- 
ous and  striking  interpositions  of  God  on  our 
behalf. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


Mission  to  Aitulaki— Tradition  about  Raroton<;a — Voy- 
a'^e  of  Mi'ssis.  Hourno  ami  tlie  author — Siiccoss  at 
Aitutaki— Our  intercourse  witli  the  I'l'oplo— Informa- 
tion about  Raroto'iga — Search  for  it — Papeiha's  Naria- 
tive. 

Having  derived  much  advantage  from  a  few 
months'  residence  in  New  South  Wales,  we 
returned,  with  recruited  vigour,  to  our  deliijht- 
ful  labours,  after  an  absence  of  about  eight 
months,  and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  our 
beloved  brethren  and  people. 

In  April,  is;22,  we  received  letters  from 
Papeiha  and  Vahapata,  stating  the  dangers  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  partial 
success  that  had  attended  their  elforts,  and  re- 
questing that  two  more  labourers  might  be 
sent  to  assist  them.  The  vessel  which  brought 
these  had  touched  at  Aitutaki  on  her  way  from 
the  Society  Islands  to  New  South  Wales,  to 
deliver  some  books,  presents,  and  letters,  which 
we  sent  there  by  her.  With  these  Faaori,  a 
native  of  Raiatea,  went  on  shore.  The  idola- 
ters crowded  around  him,  seized  him,  led  him 
before  the  marae,  and  formally  delivered  him 
up  to  their  gods.  Faaori,  looking  up  at  an  im- 
mense idol,  struck  it,  and  said  to  the  idolaters, 
"  Why  do  you  not  burn  this  evil  spirit,  and  this 
marae  ?  They  are  Satan's  :  why  do  you  suffer 
them  to  remain  *?  What  you  are  now  regarding 
is  all  deceit."  The  idolaters  replied,  "  We  are 
all  ignorant ;  we  have  been  kept  in  darkness  by 
Satan  a  long  time,  and  we  do  not  know  the 
truth."  Faaori  answered,  "  This  is  the  truth  that 
your  teachers  have  brought  you  ;  receive  it,  and 
be  saved."  Upon  hearing  which,  they  said  to 
him,  "When  you  return  tell  Viriamu,  (Mr. 
Williams,)  if  he  will  visit  us,  we  will  burn  our 
idols,  destroy  our  niaraes,  and  receive  the  word 
of  the  true  God."  Together  with  this  commu- 
nication, we  received  the  very  important  infor- 
mation, that  there  were  several  natives  at  Aitu- 
taki, from  an  adjacent  island,  called  Rarotonga, 
who  had  embraced  tlie  Gospel,  and  were  very 
anxious  to  return  to  their  own  island,  with 
teachers  to  instruct  their  countrymen  in  the  same 
blessed  truths.  These  circumstances  appeared 
to  us  providential  openings  for  the  introduction 
of  tlie  Gospel  into  the  whole  group  of  islands, 
respecting  several  of  which  I  received  informa- 
tion when  I  first  visited  .AitutLiki.  Of  Rurotonga, 
also,  we  had  heard  much  from  our  own  people  ; 
for  in  many  of  their  legendary  tales,  especially 
in  those  of  tlieir  voyagers,  Rarotonga  is  fre- 
quently mentioned. 

In  conversation  with  an  old  priest,  who  at 


that  time  was  a  decided  and  excellent  Christian, 
resjiecting  the  situation  of  Rarotonga,  he  in- 
formed nic  that  there  was  a  tradition  that  it 
was  forinaw'y  united  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Raiatea,  but  that  the  gods  had  carried  it 
away.  I  asked  him  whither  they  were  said  to 
have  conveyed  it  1  when  he  replied,  that  he  did 
not  know,  but  it  was  believed  they  had 
taken  it  to  the  south.  Upon  this,  I  inquired 
the  reason  of  the  gods  carrying  away  so  valuable 
a  neighbour  as  an  island  and  its  inhabitants 'i 
and  he  informed  me  that  the  natives  of  Raro- 
tonga, in  the  exercise  of  their  piety,  had  made 
a  large  drum,  called  Tui-moana,  or  the  Sounder 
of  the  Seas,  which  they  sent  by  the  hands  of 
two  priests,  as  a  present  to  Oro,  the  god  of  war, 
whose  residence  was  the  great  marae,  at  Opoa, 
in  Raiatea,  and  that  after  the  priests  from 
Rarotonga  had  dedicated  Tai-mounu,  some 
untoward  circumstances  occurred,  which  in- 
duced the  Raiateans  to  kill  them.  The  gods 
were  so  much  enraged  that  persons  who  had 
brought  so  valuable  a  present  sho'ald  be  killed, 
that  they  took  up  the  island,  with  its  population, 
and  carried  it  completely  away.  From  some 
parts  of  this  fabulous  legend  we  were  convinced 
that  the  island  was  in  existence,  and  that  it 
was  an  island  of  considerable  importance. 
From  another  tradition,  which  stated  what  was 
limversally  believed,  we  learned  that  a  chief, 
named  louri,  many  years  before,  had  built  a 
large  native  pahi,  or  ship  ;  and,  being  of  an 
enterprising  spirit,  he  determined  to  go  in  search 
of  other  countries,  when,  after  traversing  the 
ocean  for  a  length  of  time,  he  reached  Raro- 
tonga ;  from  which  place  he  returned  in  safety 
to  Raiatea,  bringing  with  him  a  female,  who 
i  became  the  wife  of  Tamatoa,  the  king  of  that 
island,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  late  excellent 
chief  of  that  name.  From  hence,  also,  louri 
brought  a  quantity  of  niahi,  or  preserved  bread- 
fruit, which  was  dedicated  to  the  god  Oro,  at 
the  celebrated  marae  at  Opoa,  in  Raiatea,  the 
grand  emporium  of  idolatry  to  Tahiti,  the 
Society,  and  the  surrounding  islands  ;  and  from 
that  time  it  became  an  object  of  ambition  with 
every  adventurous  chief  to  discover  other  lands, 
and,  on  his  return,  to  bring  some  article  of 
value  to  his  own  island.  The  information  thus 
obtained  was,  that  Rarotonga  was  a  large  and 
beautiful  island,  with  a  population  so  great, 
that  it  was  divided,  into  nine-and-twenty 
districts.  This  traditional  information,  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  island,  was  now  confirmed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  as  there  were 
several  people  at  Aitutaki  from  the  very  island, 
anxiously  waiting  an  opportunity  to  return 
home,  to  make  known  to  their  deluded  friends 
and  countrymen  the  wonderful  truths  of  which 
they  were  in  possession. 

After  consultation  and  ]n\iyer  with  my  es- 
teemed colleagues,  Messrs.  Threlkeld  and 
Bourne,  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Bourne  and 
myself  should  embrace  the  first  opjmrtunitv  of 
proceeding  to  the  island  of  Aitutaki,  by  hiring 
a  vesseJ  for  the  purpose  ;  that  we  should  also 
take  a  number  of  native  Missionaries  with  us, 
search  for  Rarotonga,  and  attempt  to  introduce 
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tlie  Gosjjel  into  every  island  of  Uie  Hervey 
group.  And,  little  as  we  think  of  it  now,  it 
was  a  great  undertakin;^  at  that  time,  when 
notning  accurately  was  known  of  tlie  islands  or 
their  inliabitants. 

Four  Missionaries,  witli  their  wives,  were 
selected  from  our  church  at  Raiatea,  and  two 
from  Taliaa.  These  were  set  apart  for  their 
work  by  a  solemn  service  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding our  departure.  Our  people  took  so 
lively  an  interest  in  the  undertaking,  that,  by 
their  willing  contributions,  they  completely 
equipped  the  ^Missionaries  for  the  voyage>  and 
for  their  stations,  without  any  expense  to  the 
Society. 

After  about  five  days'  pleasant  sail,  we  reached 
Aitutaki.  A  number  of  canoes  crowded  around 
us,  filled  with  men,  every  one  of  whom  was 
anxious  to  get  on  board  our  ship.  We  had, 
however,  determined  not  to  allow  any  canoes 
alongside,  until  we  had  seen  either  the  cliief  or 
one  of  the  teachers  ;  for,  had  the  natives  been 
hostile,  they  could  easily  have  captured  our 
small  vessel.  We  received  a  grateful  salutation 
from  every  canoe  that  approached  us.  Some  of 
the  natives  cried  out,  "Good  is  the  word  of 
God  :  it  is  now  well  with  Aitutaki!  The  good 
word  has  taken  root  at  Aitutaki!"  Finding, 
however,  that  we  did  not  repose  entire  confi- 
dence in  their  assertions,  some  held  up  their 
hats,*  others  their  spelling-books,  to  convince 
us  of  the  truth  of  what  they  stated.  As  we 
approached  the  settlement,  we  beheld,  from  the 
vessel,  a  flag-staff"  with  a  white  Hag  Hying, 
which  satisfied  us  that  the  teachers  were  alive. 
At  length  the  chief's  canoe  came  alongside, 
when  we  learned  from  Tebati,  one  of  the  first 
wlio  embraced  the  Gospel,  that  the  maraes 
weije  burned ;  that  the  idols  which  had  escaped 
the  general  conflagration  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  teachers;  that  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity was  general,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  not 
a  single  idolater  remained ;  and  that  a  large 
chapel  was  erected,  nearly  200  feet  in  lengtli, 
plastered,  and  awaiting  my  arrival  to  open  it. 
This  news  was  as  delightful  as  it  was  unex- 
pected. When  the  teachers  came  on  board, 
they  not  only  confirmed  all  that  had  been  told 
us,  but  added,  that  the  Sabbath  was  regarded 
as  a  sacred  day,  no  work  of  any  kind  being 
done  on  it;  that  all  the  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  attended  Divine  service  ;  and  that 
family  prayer  was  very  general  throughout  the 
island.  At  hearing  this  good  news,  joy  beamed 
ill  every  countenance,  and  gratitude  glowed  in 
every  heart.  We  hastened  to  the  shore  to  be 
eye-witnesses  of  what  had  been  effected.  The 
natives  crowded  around  tlu;  bout,  and  having 
to  drag  it  a  considerable  distance,  they  amused 
anrl  delighted  us ;  for,  instead  of  the  unsightly 
gesticulations  and  lascivious  songs  with  which 
I  was  greeted  on  my  first  visit,  some  were  now 
spelling  long  words,  and  others  were  repeating 
portions  of  the  catechism,  or  a  prayer  ;  another 
asking  a  blessing  on  his  food  ;  and  others  sing- 
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ing  a  verse  of  a  hymn  :  indeed,  every  one  ap- 
peared anxious  to  show  what  progress  he  had 
made  in  the  new  religion. 

Shortly  after  landing,  we  convened  a  meeting 
of  the  chiefs  and  people,  at  which  we  expressed 
our  joy  at  hearing  and  seeing  that  they  had 
demolished  their  maraes,  embraced  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  erected  so  fine  and  large  a  house 
for  the  worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  God. 
We  also  informed  them  that  we  had  brought 
two  more  teachers,  who,  with  their  wives,  would 
reside  with  them,  and  to  whom  they  must  show 
kindness.  We  further  intimated,  that,  if  agree- 
able, we  would  open  the  chapel  on  the  following 
morning,  when  they  must  lay  aside  their  heathen- 
ish ornaments,  wash  themselves  clean,  and  clothe 
themselves  decently;  to  which  they  consented. 
AVe  asked  them  if  tliey  had  any  reply  to  make. 
They  said  no,  but  wished  that  we  would  continue 
to  talk  with  them,  for  they  were  delighted  to  hear 
us.  After  this  interview,  we  went  to  see  the 
chapel.  It  was  a  fine  building,  from  180  to  200 
feet  in  length,  and  almost  thirty  feet  wide,  wattled 
and  plastered,  and  built  after  the  model  of  our 
chapel  at  Raiatea.  The  pulpit  was  rather  sin- 
gular, both  in  its  size,  construction,  and  appear- 
ance, being  about  two  yards  square,  made  of 
wattling,  and  plastered  with  the  same  materials 
as  the  walls  of  the  chapel.  I  gazed  upon  the 
building  with  wonder  and  delight.  We  then 
went  to  the  teachers'  house,  and  found  it  to  be 
a  neat,  well-built  cottage,  plastered  and  divided 
into  five  rooms.  We  commended  them  sin- 
cerelj-  for  the  diligence  they  had  evinced,  and 
for  the  good  example  they  had  thus  set  to  the 
people.  Posts,  for  houses  on  a  similar  plan, 
were  collected  in  every  j)art  of  the  settlement ; 
many  dwellings  were  already  erected,  and  others 
were  in  progress.  Bedsteads  had  been  made, 
aJid  hung  with  white  native  cloth,  in  imitation 
of  those  of  their  teachers.  Little  did  I  expect 
to  see  so  much  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
Eighteen  months  ago  they  were  the  wildest 
pe()])le  I  had  ever  witnessed :  now  they  had 
become  mild  una  docile,  diligent  and  kind. 

Next  day,  while  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting 
conversation,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
ringing  sound.  This  was  produced  by  striking 
an  axe  with  a  stone,  which  contrivance  was 
their  substitute  for  a  bell.  The  ringer,  or  rather 
striker,  was  followed  through  the  settlement  by 
a  number  of  men  and  women,  decently  dresseil 
in  white  cloth,  and,  when  the  congregation  was 
assembled,  we  entered  the  spacious  chapel.  The 
six  teachers,  with  their  wives,  together  with 
Papeiha  amd  Vahapata,  took  their  seats  in  front 
of  the  pulpit.  As  they  were  all  clothed  in 
European  dresses,  their  aj)pearance  excited  much 
surprise  and  interest ;  indeed,  it  was  to  the 
Aitutukians  an  ocubu-  demonstration  of  the 
beneficial  eifects  of  Christianity.  ^ly  esteemed 
colleague  commenced  the  service  with  reading, 
singing,  and  prayer.  I  then  preached  my  fii-st 
sermon  to  them,  from  one  of  the  nu)St  delightful 
texts  in  the  Bible,  "  God  so  loved  (lie  Morld," 
&c.  ;  and  I  may  add,  at  all  the  islands  I  have 
visited,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  my  first 
address  has  invariably  been  founded,  either  upon 
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thut  passage,  or  upon  I  Tim.  i.  15,  "This  is  a 
faithful  sujiiii^,"  <S:c.  It  wis,  indeuil,  a  delight- 
ful sight  to  behold  from  1500  to  -'000  people 
just  emerged  from  heathenism,  of  the  most 
uncultivated  appearance,  some  with  long  beards, 
others  decorated  with  gaudy  ornaments,  but  all 
behaving  with  the  greatest  decorum,  and  attend- 
ing, with  glistening  6)68  and  open  mouth,  to 
the  wonderful  story,  that  "God  so  loved  the 
world,  as  to  give  his  only-begotten  Son."  Many 
of  them,  liowever,  were  dressed  very  neatly  ; 
and  I  could  not  Iielp  contrasting  their  ap- 
pearance with  that  which  they  presented  on 
our  first  visit.  At  that  time,  also,  they  were 
constantly  killing,  and  even  eating  each  other, 
for  they  were  cannibals  ;  but  now  they  were 
all,  with  one  accord,  bending  their  knees  together 
in  the  worship  of  the  God  of  peace  and  love. 

The  grandfather  of  the  young  king  expressed 
a  wish  to  accompany  us  to  Ilaiatea ;  and,  as  it 
would  artbrd  him  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gospeliu  the  Society 


Islands,  and  be  a  source  of  mucli  gratidcation 
to  our  own  people,  we  thought  it  desirable  to 
accede  to  his  recjuest.  We  were  desirous  also 
that  the  young  king,  his  grandson,  might  ac- 
company him  ;  for  we  had  an  impression  that 
they  might  be  of  great  service  to  us  at  the  vari- 
ous heathen  islands  which  we  intended  to  visit. 

The  natives  of  Rarotonga  also  were  desired 
to  prepare  tliemselves  for  their  voyage.  The 
Aitutakians  endeavoured  to  dissuade  us  from 
going  to  Rarotonga,  by  assuring  us  that  .the 
Rarotongans  were  a  most  ferocious  people,  that 
they  were  horrid  cannibals,  and  exceedingly 
treacherous  ;  and  they  feared,  if  we  went,  that 
we  should  lose  our  lives.  This  was  very  im- 
portant, although  discouraging  information. 

Wishing  for  a  few  quiet  hours  to  consult  re- 
specting our  future  proceedings,  we  determiiird 
to  spend  the  evening  on  board  the  ship.  The 
gods  and  bundles  of  gods,  which  had  escaped 
destruction,  thirty-one  in  number,  were  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  boat ;  and  we  came  off  to  the 


vessel  with  the  trophies  of  our  bloodless  con- 
quest, "  rejoicingas  one  that  fiudeth  great  spoil." 

After  much  consultation  on  the  subject,  we 
determined,  at  all  events,  to  go  in  search  of 
Rarotonga,  concluding  that  tlie  work  must  have 
a  commencement ;  that  it  would,  at  all  times, 
be  attended  with  danger;  that  natives  of  the 
island  had  been  providentially  thrown  in  our 
way ;  that  we  had  come  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among 
them  ;  and  that,  therefore,  after  taking  every 
precaution  which  prudence  suggested  for  our 
o^vn  safety,  we  would  commit  ourselves  to  the 
protection  of  Him  in  whose  work  we  were 
engaged.  "\Ve  concluded,  also,  to  take  Papeiha 
with  us,  as  he  would  be  of  great  service  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  people. 

During  the  time  we  spent  at  Aitutaki,  many 
incidents  occurred,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen : — 

AVhile  walking  through  the  settlement,  we 
saw  two  grim-looking  gods  in  a  more  dishonom-- 
ible  situation  than  they  had  been  wont  to 
occupy,  for  they  were  sustaining  upon  their 
heads  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof  of  a  cook- 
ing-house. Wishing  to  make  them  more  useful, 
we  offered  to  purchase  tliem  from  their  former 
worshipper.  He  instantly  proj)ped  up  the  house, 
took  out  the  idols,  and  threw  ihcm  down;  and, 
while  they  were  prostrate  on  the  ground,  lie 
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gave  them  a  kick,  saying,  "  There — your  reign 
is  at  an  end." 

On  receiving  two  fish-hooks,  he  was  higlily 
delighted.  What  a  revolution  of  sentiment  and 
feeling !  A  {c^\■  months  before,  this  man  was  a 
deluded  worshipper  of  these  senseless  stocks  ! 

After  giving  the  teachers  such  advice  and 
instructions  as  we  deemed  necessary,  and  ex- 
horting the  chief  and  people  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  war,  to  treat  captains  and  crews  of 
ships  with  kindness,  to  be  upright  and  honest  in 
their  dealings  with  them,  to  be  kind  to  their 
teachers,  and  diligent  in  attending  to  their  in- 
structions, we  took  our  leave  of  Aitutaki  with 
feelings  of  the  liveliest  and  most  devout  grati- 
tude to  God,  having  derived  from  the  visit 
great  encouragement  to  proceed  in  our  work. 

We  traversed  the  ocean  for  several  days  in 
search  of  Rarotonga,  but  without  success.  Dur- 
ing this  time  I  received  from  Papeiha  an  in- 
teresting detail  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
teachers  had  been  exposed,  the  labours  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  and  the  circumstances 
by  which  the  people  of  Aitutaki  had  been  in- 
duced to  abandon  idolatry.  It  would  occu])V 
too  much  space  to  narrate  more  than  a  few 
jiarticulars.  On  landing,  they  were  led  to  the 
maraes,  and  given  up  formally  to  the  gods  ;  the 
poor  deluded  people,  little  imagining  that,  in  a 
few  short  months,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
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very  persons  they  were  thus  dedicating  to 
then:,  "  their  gods  -would  be  famished  out  of  the 
land."  Subsequently,  war  had  thrice  broken 
out,  and  all  their  property  had  been  stolen 
from  them.  But,  when  I  asked  Papeiha  if  they 
were  not  discouraged  by  these  frequent  wars — 
"  Nj,"  he  replied,  "  we  knew  that  all  was  in 
the  hand  of  God  ;  and  we  believed  that  he 
would  make  it  a  means  of  overthrowing  idolati^y 
in  the  Island." 

The  first  favourable  impression  appears  to 
have  been  produced  by  a  tour  which  the  teacli- 
ers  made  of  the  island.  They  stayed  a  few 
(lays  at  every  district,  conversing  with  the  in- 
habitants, and  teaching  them  the  alphabet,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  On  reaching  the  district  of 
Tautu,  they  held,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
assemblage  of  people,  an  argument  with  an  old 
j)rie8t,  who  vociferated,  •'  Te-erui  made  all 
lands,  he  made  Aitutaki ;  and  after  he  had 
made  it  he  gave  it  its  present  form,  by  moulding 
it  with  his  hands."  The  teachers  answered 
that  it  was  not  so  ;  that  God  alone  had  power 
to  create,  and  that  lie  made  Aitutaki,  and  every 
other  land.  The  priest  continued  vociferating 
about  the  greatness  of  Te-erui,  and  asserted  that 
he  was  the  first  man.  Tlie  teachers  asked  him 
who  was  Te-erui' s  parent.  He  replied,  "  O 
Te-tarcva."  They  then  inquired  of  him  whence 
Te-lareva  came:  he  said,  "From  Avaiki." 
Wishing  to  know  where  Avaiki  was ;  he  said, 
"  It  is  beneath  :  Te-tareva  climbed  up  from  it; 
anil  because  he  arrived  at  tlic  top  he  was  called 
by  tliat  name;"  whereupon  the  teachers  said 
'  This  laud,  then,  was  made  before  Te-tarcva 
iirrivcd  i"  "  Most  certainly,"  n'lilicd  the  priest. 


''  Then,"  continued  they,  "  how  can  Te-crui 
be  the  maker  of  a  land  which  you  say  was  made 
before  even  his  parent  Te-tareva  came  up  from 
beneath?"  This  appeared  to  perplex  the  priest, 
and  he  was  silent.  They  then  aijdressed  the 
assembled  multitude,  upon  the  being  of  God, 
affirming,  that  before  anything  was  made  he 
only  existed,  and  that  he  was  without  beginning, 
and  is  without  end.  From  this  topic  they  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  angels,  and  of  one  portion  of 
them  ftxUing  from  their  original  happiness,  which 
was  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  All  this  was  new  to  the 
people ;  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  an- 
nouncement appears  to  have  been  intense  ;  for, 
if  the  slightest  noise  was  made,  there  was  a 
general  cry  of  "  Be  slill,  be  still,  let  us  hear." 
Thus  encouraged,  the  teachers  went  on  to 
describe  the  creation  of  our  first  parents  ;  their 
being  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  their  trans- 
gression, with  its  consequences ;  and  the  love 
of  God  in  giving  his  dear  Son  to  die  a  sacrifice 
for  sinful  man.  On  hearing  which  they  ex- 
claimed, with  one  accord,  "  Surely  this  is  the 
truth ;  ours  is  all  deceit."  From  that  time 
many  began  to  listen  attentively,  and  to  believe 
what  they  heard. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Papeiha's  Narrative  continued — Remarkable  Inciilents 
at  Tahiti— Effect  upon  tlie  Aitutakians  at  seein;;  Lime 
t)urnt — Unsuccesslul  search  for  Rarotonga — Go  to 
Mangaia — Incidents  there — Abandon  it,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  cruel  Treatment  the  Missionaries'  Wives  ex- 
perience. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  at  Aitutaki  appears 
to  have  been  gradual,  the  converts  at  times 
suffering  much  from  the  rage  of  their  heathen 
countrymen,  vuitil  the  month  of  December, 
1822,  rather  more  than  a  year  after  my  first 
visit ;  when  two  circumstances  contributed  to 
the  utter  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  this  island. 
The  first  was  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  from 
Raiatea,  which  we  had  promised  to  send.  The 
teachers  had  told  the  people  that  a  ship  would 
come  to  inquire  after  their  welfare,  and  to  bring 
them  presents  and  information  from  their 
friends.  This  was  believed  by  a  few  ;  but  the 
greater  part  called  them  "  Two  logs  of  drift- 
wood, washed  on  shore  by  the  waves  of  the 
ocean, "  and  said  that  no  ship  would  ever  come 
to  inquire  after  them.  Her  arrival,  however, 
set  the  matter  at  rest ;  and,  as  the  captain 
showed  kindness  to  the  chiefs,  and  made  several 
of  them  presents  of  axes  and  other  useful  things, 
their  oj>positiou  to  the  teachers  was  not  a  little 
subdued. 

There  being  no  quadrupeds  in  the  island,  but 
a  few  millions  of  rats,  we  sent  from  Raiatea  a 
number  of  pigs  and  goafs;  witli  a  variety  of 
useful  articles,  which  our  people  hail  contributed. 
The  teachers  gave  the  pigs  and  goats  to  the 
king's  grandfather,  and  he,  on  the  following 
morning,  distributed  them  among  the  various 
chiefs  of  the  island.  A  powerful  im]iressii)n 
was  thus  very  generally  proiluced  in  favour  of 
Christianity.     "Behold,"  said  tlie  people,  "  we 
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called  these  men  drift-wood,  and  they  have  rich 
friends,  wlio  have  sent  an  Enj^ish  ship  to  in- 
quire after  them,  and  brins^  the^i  property,  such 
as  we  never  saw  before  !•  We  ridiculed  and 
called  them  liars,  and  behold  they  are  men 
of  truth  I"  A  few  days  after  the  vessel  had 
sailed  a  general  wish  was  expressed  by  the 
people  to  renounce  heathenism,  and  place  them- 
selves under  Christian  instruction.  The  old 
grandfather  of  Tamatoa,  however,  was  firm  in 
his  determination  to  adhere  to  his  heathen  super- 
stitions ;  for  being,  at  this  time,  in  the  midst 
of  an  idolatrous  feast,  which  was  of  several 
weeks*  continuance,  notwithstanding  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  the  old  chieftain  determined  to 
remain  at  the  marae  and  complete  the  sacred 
ceremonies.  While  yet  there,  a  beloved  daugh- 
ter was  taken  dangerously  ill.  The  priests 
were  immediately  on  the  alert,  presenting  nume- 
rous offerings,  and  invoking  the  gods  from 
morning  to  evening,  day  after  day,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  restore  the  child  to  health. 
The  disease,  however,  increased,  and  the  girl 
died.  The  chief  was  so  much  affected  at  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  that  he  determined  at 
once  to  abandon  the  gods  who  were  so  ungrate- 
ful as  to  requite  his  zeal  with  such  manifest 
unkindness,  and  therefore  sent  his  son  early 
next  morning  to  set  fire  to  his  marae.  Two 
other  maraes  near  it  caught  fire,  and  were  also 
consumed.  From  thence  the  son,  enraged  with 
the  gods  for  destroying  his  sister,  proceeded  to 
a  large  marae,  before  which  the  people  were 
presenting  their  offerings,  and  attempted  to  set 
it  on  fire ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  wor- 
shippers, who  seized  and  dragged  him  away. 

By  such  circumstances  does  God,  in  number- 
less instances,  work  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
This  remark  may  be  illustrated  by  two  import- 
ant incidents  which  occurred  at  Tahiti,  one  of 
which  resembled  that  which  took  place  at 
Aitutaki. 

When  Pomare,  the  king  of  Tahiti,  first  de- 
termined to  embrace  Christianity,  and  attempt 
the  introduction  of  it  among  his  people,  before 
taking  any  decided  steps,  he  convened  a  num- 
ber of  powerful  and  influential  chiefs,  and 
stated  his  wishes  to  them.  Very  many  made 
strong  objections  to  the  proposed  innovation ; 
but  Tenania,  and  his  wife,  who  were  reigning 
chiefs  of  a  neighbouring  island,  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  king's  proposition,  stating  that 
they  themselves  had  almost  come  to  a  deter- 
mination to  bum  their  god.  This  feeling  had 
been  induced  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  and 
only  daughter,  who  was  to  inherit  their  titles 
and  estates ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
the  object  in  which  their  aHections  centered, 
and  on  whom  their  hopes  were  placed.  She 
was  a  fine  girl,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  when  she  was  unexpectedly  taken  ill, 
every  priest  of  note,  far  and  near,  was  applied 
to,  and  every  god  propitiated  with  the  most 
costly  offerings  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
this  mighty  chief  to  command.  Still  the  dis- 
ease increased,  and  the  child  died  ;  and  as  this 
happened  only  a  short  time  before  Pomare 
made  his  important  proposition,  Tenania  and 


his  wife  were  well  prepared  by  it  to  enter  most 
cordially  into  the  king's  wishes  ;  for  they  were 
bitterly  enraged  against  the  gods  they  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  conciliate.  Thus  Pomare 
had  the  influence  of  a  jjowerful  chief  on  his 
side,  on  the  very  first  announcement  of  his  in- 
tentions. Ta])oa,  another  chief  of  ecjual  name, 
was  present  at  this  important  consultation. 
He  was  a  miglity  warrior,  the  Buonaparte  of 
the  Taliitian  and  Society  Islands;  and,  having 
conquered  all  the  latter,  had  come  to  Tahiti, 
ostensibly  to  assist  Pomare  in  regaining  his 
ascendancy  in  that  island,  but  actually  to  con- 
quer it  for  himself.  Tapoa  was  a  bigoted 
idolater,  and,  at  the  meeting  in  question,  ex- 
pressed his  full  determination  to  oj)pose,  in 
every  possible  way,  so  impious  an  innovation  as 
the  destruction  of  the  gods.  Although  ill  at 
the  time,  he  removed  immediately  to  Tahiti,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the 
battles  he  expected  to  fight ;  but  disease  made 
rapid  inroads  upon  his  constitution,  and  he  died 
very  shortly  after  he  had  attended  the  meeting 
of  his  brother  chieftains.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  intelligent  natives  to  the  present  day, 
that,  had  Tapoa  lived,  Christianity  could  not 
then  have  been  introduced  among  the  people. 
These  events,  therefore,  show  us  that,  although 
the  age  of  miracles  has  ceased,  God  has  ample 
means  of  effecting  the  purposes  of  his  love  by 
the  ordinary  interpositions  of  his  providence, 
which  are  equally  mighty  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  strongholds  of  heathen  superstition,  and 
in  removing  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  his 
truth. 

As  at  Tahiti,  so  at  Aitutaki,  the  dowiifal  of 
idolatry  was  accelerated  by  ordinary  occurrences, 
in  which,  however,  a  Divine  agency  was  too 
conspicuous  to  escape  observation.  So  general 
and  powerful  was  the  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Aitutaki,  by  the  circumstances 
I  have  narrated,  that,  on  the  Sabbath  day  after 
the  death  of  the  chiefs  daughter,  the  people  of 
several  districts  came,  cast  their  idols  at  the  feet 
of  the  teachers,  and  professed  themselves  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah,  During  the  week  the 
rest  followed  ;  so  that,  by  the  next  Sabbath, 
not  a  professional  idolater  remained  in  the 
whole  island.  On  the  third  Sabbath  in  Decem- 
ber, just  about  fifteen  months  after  the  teachers 
landed  on  their  shores,  they  had  the  delightful 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
convened  to  worship  the  one  living  and  true 
God.  Having  no  house  which  would  contain 
so  great  a  number  of  peoj)le,  they  assembled 
under  the  shade  of  a  grove  of  Barringtonia  and 
mape,  or  chestnut-trees,  whose  interwoven 
leaves  and  thick  foliage  were  at  intenals  pene- 
trated by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the  cooling 
breeze  from  the  ocean  swept  softly  among  the 
branches. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  of  this 
memorable  day,  Papciha  requested  the  people 
to  attend  a  general  meeting  which  was  to  be 
held  on  the  following  morning,  when  subjects 
of  importance  would  be  brouglit  befcre  them. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  the  wliole  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  island   assembled,  and,   after 
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h;iviii:^  spoken  to  them  of  the  immense  labour 
they  formerly  bestowed  in  the  erection  of  tlieir 
maraes  in  tlie  worship  of  their  false  gods,  lie 
exhorted  them  to  let  their  "  strength,  devotcd- 
ness,  and  steadfastness  in  the  service  of  the  true 
God,  far  exceed."  He  then  made  the  two 
following  propositions  : — first,  "  That  all  the 
niaraes  in  the  island  should  be  burned,  and  that 
all  the  remaining  idols  should  be  brought  to 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  forward  them  to  us 
at  Raiatea,  that  we,  with  our  people,  might  also 
rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Word."  The 
second  proposition  was,  "  Tliat  they  should 
commence  immediately  building  a  house  in 
which  to  worship  Jehovah."  To  both  these 
proposals  the  assembled  multitude  yielded  their 
cordial  assent.  As  soon  as  the  meeting  broke 
up,  a  general  couHagration  of  the  maraes  took 
place ;  and  so  complete  was  the  destruction, 
that,  on  the  following  morning,  not  a  single 
idol  temple  remained  unmutilated. 

The  whole  population  then  came  in  pro- 
cession, district  after  district,  the  chief  and 
])ricst  leading  the  way,  and  the  people  following 
tiiein,  bearing  their  rejected  idols,  which  they 
laid  at  the  teachers'  ieet,  and  then  received 
from  them  in  return  a  few  copies  of  the  Gospels 
and  elementary  books.  Thus  were  the  labours 
of  two  comparatively  weak  instruments  rendered 
"  mighty  through  God"  in  effecting  the  utter 
overthrow  of  an  idolatry,  dark,  debasing,  and 
sanguinary,  which  had  shrouded  the  by-gone 
geneiations  of  this  verdant  little  island,  and 
held  them  bound  in  its  fetters. 

They  commenced,  immediately,  the  erection 
of  their  chapel.  The  construction  of  the  Aitu- 
taki  houses  being  different  from  those  of  Tahiti, 
and  not  well  adapte'd  for  a  large  building,  the 
teacliers  had  to  attend  and  direct  the  builders 
in  evry  particular.  When  the  fr;une-work  Mas 
\'.p,  they  took  a  reed's  length  of  thatch  and 
thatchecl  up  to  the  ridge  pole  ;  and,  when  the 
people  saw  how  it  was  done,  they  were  so 
diligent  in  their  good  work,  that  in  two  days 
the  whole  roof,  200  feet  in  length,  was  com- 
pleted. 

Having  been  taught  at  Raiatea  the  art  of 
making  lime  from  coral  rock,  the  teacliers  de- 
termineil  to  plaster  the  chapel,  and  therefore 
desired  the  chiefs  to  send  their  people  to  cut 
down  a  large  portion  of  fire-wood  ;  and  when 
this  was  done,  they  requested  them  to  send  to 
the  sea  for  a  quantity  of  coral  rock,  which  Avas 
brought  to  the  shore  and  jiiled  upon  the  Avood. 
The  natives  did  as  they  were  desired,  hut  could 
not  imagine  what  all  this  singular  jirocess  of 
preparation  was  to  effect.  At  length,  the  teach- 
ers requested  them  to  set  light  to  the  tire-wood  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  blaze,  they  could 
contain  themselves  no  longer,  but  commenced 
shouting,  "  Oh  these  foreigners,  they  are  roast- 
ing stones!  they  are  roasting  stones  1  come, 
hurricane,  and  blow  down  our  bananas  and  our 
bread-fruit;  we  shall  never  sufier  from  famine 
again  ;  these  foreigners  are  teaching  us  to  roast 
stones."  The  Missionaries  fold  them  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, and  they  would  seethe  result.  At  day- 
light the  following  morning  they  hastened  to  the 


spot,  and,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  the  burnt 
coral  was  reduced  to  a  beautiful  jiowder  ;  and 
they  were  so  surjirised  and  delighted  at  its  softness 
and   whiteness,  that  they  actually  whitewasheil 
their  hats  and  native  garments,  aiul  strutted  about 
the  settlement,  admiring  each  other  exceedingly. 
A  space  in  the  chapel  being  wattled,  the  teach- 
ers mixed  up  a  portion  of  tiie  "  roasted  stone" 
with  some  sand,  and  jilastered  it  on  the  spa'-e 
which  had  been  jirepared,  taking  care  to  cover 
it  up  with  mats,  and  to   send  the   people  away, 
lest,  ]irompted  by  their  curiosity,   they  should 
scratch  it  down  before  it  became  hard.     Early 
on  the  next  morning   they   all  hastened  to   see 
this  wonderful  sight.     The  chiefs  and  common 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  hurried  to 
the  spot  ;  and,  when  the  covering  was  removed, 
a  sheet  of  beautifully  white  jilastering  was  pre- 
sented to  their   astonished   view.     All  pressed 
forward  to  examine  it  ;  some  smelling  it,  some 
scratching  it,  whilst  others  took  stones  and  struck 
it,  exclaiming,  as  they  retired,  "  Wonderful,  won- 
derful !    The  very  stones  in  the  sea,  and  the  sand 
on  the    shore,    become   good  property,    in  the 
hands  of  those  who  worship  the  true   God,  and 
regard   his    good    word."     Thus    singular    and 
beneficial  was  the  impression   jiroduced  by  the 
introduction  of  useful  arts  among  this  people. 

Xot  succeeding,  after  six  or  eight  days'  search, 
in  discovering  Rarotonga,  we  steered  for  Man- 
gaia.  On  reaching  the  island,  we  descried  a 
number  of  the  natives,  on  a  sandy  beach,  waving 
a  white  flag,  which  is  a  signal  universally  under- 
stood in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  intimating 
a  wish  for  friendly  intercourse,  or,  rather,  that 
the  parties  waving  it  should  be  approached. 
We  replied  by  a  similar  signal,  to  induce  them 
to  come  off  to  us ;  but  as  they  showed  no  dis- 
position to  accept  our  invitation,  a  boat  was 
lowered  from  the  vessel,  and  Pajieiha,  with  two 
other  teachers,  approached  the  shore.  We  gave 
them  strict  injunctions  not  to  land,  but  to  con- 
verse witii  the  natives  from  the  boat ;  stating 
who  we  were,  and  the  object  of  our  visit,  and 
to  endeavour  by  all  means  to  induce  the  chief 
of  the  island  to  come  off  with  them.  The  boat 
returned  without  success.  After  some  time  two 
canoes  approached  us,  and  our  boat  went  to- 
wards them  ;  on  jierceiving  which,  they  paddled 
away  as  fast  as  it  was  in  their  power,  leaped  on 
shore,  seized  their  spears,  and  jilaced  them- 
selves in  an  attitude  of  defence.  The  boat  again 
returned  without  accomplishing  the  object  of 
our  wishes.  The  natives  came  off  a  third  time, 
when  we  sent  our  boat  again  towards  them, 
and,  by  the  exhibition  of  knives  and  mother-of- 
jiearl  oyster-shells,  they  were  induced  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  brought  to  the  vessel.  After 
we  had  so  far  succeeded,  we  found  equal  dilH- 
culty  in  getting  any  one  of  them  to  ascend  the 
shi]),  although  we  presented  to  them  the  chiefs 
from  Aitutaki,  and  the  people  of  Rarotonga, 
who  used  all  their  eloquence  to  convince  them 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  for  that  ours  was 
•'  a  shi|i  of  God,"  After  much  persuasion,  one 
man  ventured  on  board;  and  the  other,  as  soon 
as  he  jierceived  that  the  canoe  was  unloosed 
from  the  boat,  paddled  off  in  great  glee,  and 
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appeared  determined  not  again  to  place  himself 
ill  so  much  jeopardy,  by  approachinjj:  the  vessel. 
The  man  who  had  ventured  on  board  was  much 
agitated :  and  every  muscle  in  his  Herculean 
frame  appeared  in  motion.  He  inquired  par- 
ticularly the  vessel's  name,  saying,  that  it  was 
the  second  tliey  had  seen  ;  Tute  (Captain  Cook's) 
beiufir  the  fust.  Being  near  the  landing-place, 
we  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  the 
teachers  to  the  shore  ;  and,  ap])arently  de- 
lighted with  the  proposition,  witii  hasty  steps 
he  descended  the  ship's  side  into  his  canoe, 
under  a  pretence  of  throwing  out  the  water  ; 
but,  finding  himself  once  more  safely  seated  in 
his  own  little  bark,  he  untied  the  rope  and 
paddled  away  as  if  for  his  life,  not  staying  even 
to  gaze  upon  the  dangers  he  hail  escaped. 
Thus  our  hopes  were  again  blasted.  In  a  con- 
sultation upon  the  subject  with  the  teachers, 
Papeiha  said  to  us  that  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  land  among  them.  There  being  no 
openings  in  the  reef,  through  which  the  boat 
could  pass  to  the  shore,  with  a  readiness  and 
devotedness  that  lieightened  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  one  present,  he  oH'eretlto  leap  into 
the  sea,  and  swim  through  the  surf.  Being 
accoutred  for  his  daring  exploit,  he  went  into 
the  boat,  and,  on  reaching  the  reef,  which  ex- 
tended but  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  natives  Avere  all  armed,  some 
with  stones  in  their  slings,  and  others  with  their 
spears  poised,  ready  in  a  moment  to  defend 
their  island  against  the  expected  invasion. 
Papeiha  addressed  them,  saying,  that  we  were 
jjcaceably  disposed,  and  that  he  was  coming  on 
shore  ;  but  unless  they  would  tie  their  spears 
in  bundles  with  their  slings,  he  would  not 
venture  among  them.  They  immediately  did 
as  he  proposed,  when  this  devoted  man  dived 
into  the  sea,  and  was  born  on  the  top  of  a 
billow  to  the  shore.  Encouraged  by  his  kind 
reception,  he  stated  to  the  chiefs  and  the  as- 
sembled multitude  who  we  were,  and  what  was 
tlie  object  of  our  visit ;  and  also  informed  them 
that  we  had  with  us  two  teachers  and  their 
wives,  whom  it  was  our  wish  to  settle  among 
them.  They  told  him  that  they  should  be  glad 
to  receive  instruction,  and  requested  that  he 
would  go  to  the  vessel,  and  return  with  the 
teachers  immediately.  Papeiha  accordingly 
came  off,  and  informed  us  of  all  that  had  taken 
place ;  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
thought  they  were  an  inoffensive  people,  an<l  that 
no  danger  Avas  to  be  apprehended  from  them. 
Some  property  was  inmiediately  put  into  the 
boat ;  and  two  teachers,  with  their  wives, 
attended  by  our  veteran  pioneer,  went  to  the 
shore. 

By  the  time  of  their  return,  the  natives  had 
unloosed  their  spears,  and  again  presented  a 
formidable  appearance,  but,  upon  being  desired 
to  bind  them  up,  as  they  had  done  before,  they 
did  so,  and  our  people  landed.  Iso  sooner  had 
the  teachers  reached  the  shore,  than  there  was 
a  general  seizure  of  their  persons  and  property. 
One  of  them  had  a  saw,  which  the  natives 
grasped,  broke  into  three  pieces,  and  tied  to 
their  ears  as  ornaments.     A  box    of  bonnets, 


intended  as  presents  for  the  chiefs  wives,  was 
dragged  througii  the  water.  Of  their  bedsteads, 
one  took  one  post,  another  another,  and  ran 
off  with  their  booty.  A  number  of  bamboos  of 
cocoa-nut  oil  were  landed,  which  they  poured 
so  jn'ofusely  on  each  other's  head«,  that  it 
streamed  down  their  bodies  till  they  glistened 
as  they  stood  in  the  sunbeams.  Among  oilier 
things,  there  were  two  pigs,  animals  they  hud 
never  seen  before.  These  were  taken  by  a 
chief,  who,  casting  off  his  own  garments,  de- 
corated the  pigs  in  the  insignia  of  chieftainship, 
and  sent  them  into  the  presence  of  their 
majesties,  the  gods.  But  what  completed  tlie 
catastroj)he  was  their  conduct  to  the  j)oor  females, 
the  teachers'  wives,  whom  they  carried  into  the 
woods,  and  were  proceeding  to  treat  with  great 
brutality,  when,  terrified  at  the  report  of  a  small 
cannon  which  we  fired  off  from  tlie  vessel,  they 
ran  away.  We  immediately  sent  the  boat,  and 
brought  our  people  off  to  the  vessel ;  and  cer- 
tainly their  appeartmce  was  truly  deplorable. 
Their  hats  and  bonnets  had  been  torn  from  their 
heads  :  they  had  been  dragged  through  water 
and  through  mud,  and  their  shirts  and  gowns 
were  hanging  in  ribands  about  them.  Papeiha 
upbraided  the  chief  with  his  perfidious  conduct 
in  inviting  them  on  shore,  and  then  sufi'ering 
them  to  be  ill-treated.  He  told  him,  also,  that 
they,  like  himself  and  his  people,  Avere  formerly 
ignorant  of  the  true  God,  and  the  way  of  sal- 
vation by  Jesus  Christ;  but  that  Christians  from 
England  had  come  to  instruct  them,  and  that 
now  they  were  desirous  of  imparting  the  know- 
ledge of  the  same  precious  truths  to  others. 
Tht  chief  wept,  and  assured  him  of  his  sorrow  ; 
but  stated,  that,  in  his  island,  "  all  heads  being 
of  an  equal  height,"  his  influence  Avas  not 
sufficient  to  protect  them  ;  and  therefore,  much 
as  he  himself  Avishcd  them  to  stay,  ho  would 
rather  they  did  not  come  on  shore  again.  The 
chief,  it  must  be  allowed,  did  everything  in  his 
poAver  to  protect  them,  and  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing one  of  the  females  Avhen  in  the  extremity  of 
peril.  The  husbands,  being  throAvn  and  held 
doAvn  by  the  natives,  Avere  prevented  from  ren- 
dering any  assistance  to  their  Avives ;  and  our 
valuable  jNIissionary,  Papeiha,  nearly  lost  his 
life,  for  they  put  a  tiputa*  over  his  head,  and 
commenced  tAvisting  it  for  the  purpose  of  strang- 
ling him  ;  but  happily  he  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  introduce  his  hand  into  the  aperture, 
Avhich  preserved  his  throat. 

Thus  our  pleasing  anticipations  Avere  frus- 
trated, and  our  poor  people  suffered  "  the  loss 
of  all  things,"  in  attempting  to  introduce  the 
Gospel  into  Mangaia. 

We  left  the  island  Avith  feelings  of  deep  regret, 
but  resolved  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
of  sending  tAvo  single  men,  Avho,  Ave  had  every 
reason  to  hope,  Avould  sufi'er  no  other  incon- 
venience than  the  loss  of  their  property.  Ac- 
cordinglv  a  few  months  after  our  return  to 
Raiatea,  as  the  Deputation  intended  to  touch  at 

•  Tlie  tiputa  is,  like  the  Spanisli  pdiiehi),  a  piece  of 
clotli  iiticiut  lliree  (]ii;irtcrs  ofayarU  wi<le  amltluci-  yavU 
l(in',',willi  a  slit  in  t!i''  ci'iitrc.  lliroii";!!  wliicli  thr  Ih-.hI  is 
\.ut,  so  tliat  tUo  garment  haiii;s  down  bofjie  aiul  behind. 
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JIangaia  on  their  way  to  New  South  Wales,  it 
Avas  determined  that  some  native  teachers 
should  accompany  them.  Davida  and  Tiere, 
two  unmarried  members  of  the  church  at  Tahaa, 
offered  their  services  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  that 
island,  and,  on  reaching  it,  these  two  devoted 
men,  as  Papeiha  had  done  before  them,  leaped 
into  the  sea  and  swam  to  the  shore,  taking 
nothing  with  them  but  the  light  dresses  which 
they  wore,  and  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Tahitian  language,  which  was  carefully 
wrapped  up  and  tied  upon  their  heads.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  they  were  kindly  received, 
an  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence  having 
very  much  subdued  the  violent  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  prepared  the  way  before  them  ;  for, 
soon  after  our  visit,  a  disease  broke  out  which 
proved  exceedingly  fatal;  the  infant  and  the 
aged,  the  cliieftain  and  the  peasant,  falling 
alike  beneath  its  deadly  influence.  Ascribing 
this  calamitous  visitation  to  the  vengeance  of 
the"  God  of  the  strangers,"  whom  they  had  ill- 
treated,  they  collected  all  the  property  which 
had  been  taken  from  us,  and  cast  it  into  an 
immense  cavern  in  one  of  the  mountains ; 
making  a  vow  to  "  the  God  of  the  strangers," 
that,  "  if  he  would  suspend  the  execution  of  his 
vengeance,  and  conduct  his  worshippers  again 
to  their  island,  they  would  receive  them  kindly, 
and  give  them  food  to  eat." 

Thus  again  we  had  the  pleasing  task  of  re- 
cognising tlie  timely  interposition  of  an  all-wise 
and  overruling  Providence,  adapting  the  means 
lie  employs  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
whose  minds  are  to  be  influenced.  And  it 
must  he  allowed  that  the  event  just  narrated 
was  calculated  to  produce  as  powerful  an  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  such  a  people,  as  if 
thoy*had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a  miraculous 
display  of  Divine  power. 
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On  leaving  Mangaia,  we  steered  for  Atiu.  To 
this  island,  our  brother  Missionary,  Mr.  Ors- 
mond,  had  sent  two  teachers,  some  two  or  three 
months  before  our  arrival.  We  found  them  in 
a  most  pitiable  condition,  having  been  stripped 
by  the  natives  of  every  article  of  property,  suf- 
fering exceedingly  from  hunger,  and  much 
disheartened  by  their  want  of  success.  We  had 
not  been  long  near  the  island,  when  we  per- 
ceived a  large  double  canoe  approaching  us,  in 
the  centre  of  which,  on  an  elevated  stage,  was 
seated  the  princijial  chief.  His  person  was 
tall  and  slender,  and  his  aspect  commanding. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  white  shirt,  having  a  piece 
of  Indian  print  girt  around  his  loins ;  his  long 
and  licatitiftil  black  hair  Iiuiilj  gracefully  over 
liis  slioiiMcrs.  or   wa\('d   in   the  |)assing  breeze, 


as,  with  the  motion  of  his  body,  he  kept  time 
to  the  rowers.  We  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome 
on  board.  Our  friend  from  Aitutaki  was  so  fvdl 
of  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  his  brother  chief- 
tain, that  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  deck  he  led 
him  away  from  us,  and  commenced  his  work  by 
informing  him  that  the  maraes  of  Aitutaki  were 
demolished,  the  great  idols  burnt,  and  the 
smaller  ones  on  board  the  ship,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Raiatea,  the  island  from  which  the  teachers  came 
who  had  instructed  him.  To  this  he  added,  that 
a  large  white  house  made  of"  tokatunu,"  burnt 
or  roasted  stone,  bad  been  erected,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  who  was  the 
only  true  God.  "  All  our  offerings  to  our  false 
gods,"  continued  this  now  Christian  chief,  his 
countenance  gleaming  with  animation  as  he 
spoke,  "  cannot  procure  us  pardon  :  but  God 
has  given  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  die  for  us,  and 
through  Him  mercy  is  bestowed.  I  am  come," 
said  he,  "to  advise  you  to  receive  the  good 
word.  Our  gods  were  one  formerly,  mine  are 
now  all  abandoned,  many  of  them  destroyed ; 
let  us  both  worship  one  God  again,  but  let  it  be 
the  true  God."  In  confirmation  of  his  state- 
ments, he  led  the  astonished  chieftain  into  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  exhibited  to  his  view 
their  once  dreaded,  and,  as  they  imagined, 
powerful  gods,  which  were  lying  there  in  degra- 
dation, liy  some  circumstance,  which  I  do  not 
now  recollect,  this  chief  was  induced  to  remain 
on  board  during  the  night,  and  the  following 
day,  being  Sabbath,  he  attended  worship.  In 
the  course  of  my  address,  I  read  and  commented 
upon  what  is  said  by  David  and  Isaiah  in  re- 
ference to  idols.  The  mind  of  Roma-tane  was 
powerfully  impressed  by  these  vivid  represent- 
ations of  the  folly  of  idolatry,  especially  by 
the  words,  "  with  part  thereof  he  roasteth  roast, 
and  is  satisfied :  and  the  residue  thereof  he 
maketh  a  god,  and  worshippeth  it,  and  praycth 
unto  it,  and  saith,  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my 
god."  Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  an  intelligent 
South  Sea  islander  than  these  inimitable  verses 
of  inspired  truth  ;  indeed,  the  effect  is  likely  to 
be  far  greater  than  that  produced  on  the  mind 
of  an  English  reader.  The  natives  have  two 
words  not  very  much  unlike,  but  expressive  of 
opposite  ideas, — moa  and  noa,  the  moa  meaning 
sacred,  and  noa  the  very  reverse  of  sacred.  All 
that  pertains  to  the  gods  is  the  superlative  of 
7noa ;  and  all  that  pertains  to  food,  and  the 
cooking  of  food,  the  superlative  of  noa.  The 
idea  now,  for  the  first  time,  darted,  with  irre- 
sistable  force  into  the  mind  of  Roma-tane  ;  and 
he  perceived  at  once  the  excessive  folly  of 
making  a  god  and  cooking  food  from  one  and 
tlie  same  tree  ;  thus  uniting  the  two  opposite 
extremes,  the  wort  and  the  noa.  The  astonislied 
chief  apjieared  for  some  time  lost  in  wonder. 
At  length  he  retired  and  spent  the  whole  of  the 
night  in  conversation  with  the  teachers  and 
chiefs  from  Aitutaki  about  the  wonderful  truths 
he  had  heartl,  frequently  rising  u]i,  and  stamp- 
ing witli  astonishment  that  he  should  have  been 
deluded  so  long,  and  expressing  bis  determina- 
tion   never    again    to    worshiji   his    idol    gixls. 
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"  Eyes,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  "  they  have,  but 
wood  cannot  see ;  ears  they  have,  but  wood 
cannot  hear." 

Very  early  the  following  day,  the  teachers 
came  to  us  with  this  pleasing  intelligence  ;  and, 
in  a  subsequent  conversation  with  the  chief,  he 
expressed  to  us  his  full  determination  to  demo- 
lish his  maraes,  to  burn  his  idols,  and  to  com- 
mence immediately  erecting  a  house  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  "We  proposed  that  he 
should  accompany  us  to  the  Society  Islands ;  to 
which  he  objected,  saying,  that  he  should  not 
go  under  the  same  favourable  circumstances  as 
his  brother  chief  from  Aitutaki  ;  besides  which, 
he  wished  at  once  to  commence  the  good  work, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  an  axe  from 
us,  with  which  to  cut  down  trees  for  the  posts 
of  "  God's  house."  The  chief  was  now  in 
haste  to  leave  us ;  but,  having  heard  that  there 
were  two  small  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Atiu, 
one  of  which  was  unknown  to  Europeans,  we 
determined  to  go  in  search  of  them  ;  and,  learn- 
ing that  Roma-tane  was  the  chief,  we  proposed 
that  he  should  accompany  us,  and  use  his  in- 
liuence  in  procuring  a  favourable  reception  for 
the  teachers  who  were  repulsed  from  Mangaia. 
In  addition  to  this  motive,  we  thought  that  a 
few  days'  further  intercourse  with  us  might 
prove  beneficial  to  our  new  convert,  and  were 
therefore  glad  when  he  acceded  to  our  proposal. 
The  first  evidence  which  he  gave  of  his  sincerity 
was  an  authoritative  command  that  no  person 
should  cut  and  scratch  their  heads  and  faces  on 
account  of  his  absence ;  which  they  commonly 
do,  under  such  circumstances,  with  sharp  stones 
and  sharks'  teeth. 

On  our  arrival  at  Mitiaro  the  king  sent  for 
the  resident  chief  of  the  island,  to  whom  he  stated 
that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  exhort  him 
and  the  people  to  bum  the  maraes,  abandon 
the  worship  of  their  gods,  and  place  themselves 
under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  whom  we 
were  about  to  leave  with  them,  and  who  would 
teach  them  the  word  and  worship  of  the  true 
God,  Jehovah.  He  wished,  moreover,  that  the 
house  they  were  erecting  for  himself  should  be 
converted  into  a  house  of  prayer,  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher.  The  people  listened 
with  astonishment,  and  inquired  if  the  gods 
would  not  be  all  enraged,  and  strangle  them. 
"  No,"  replied  the  king,  "  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
the  wood,  that  we  have  adorned  and  called  a  god, 
to  kill  us."  "  But,"  said  one,  must  we  bum 
"  Tarianui?"  or  Great  Ears.*  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  king,  "  commit  him  and  all  the  evil  spirits 
to  the  flames."  He  then  requested  them  to 
behave  with  kindness  to  Taua,  the  teacher,  and 
give  attention  to  his  instructions.  Having 
asked  the  king  if  he  would  not  come  to  the 
celebration  of  the  great  festival  which  he  had 
ordered  them  to  prepare,  he  replied  that  he 
should,  but  that  ii  would  be  on  different  busi- 
ness. "  I  shall  come,"  said  the  chief,  "  to 
behold  your  steadfastness  in  this  good  work, 
and  your  kindness  to  the  teachers  you  have 
received." 

•  The  name  of  a  ^odorwhichtlie  king  himself  was  tlie 
piiest. 


Having  been  graciously  prospered  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  our  expectation  at  Mitiaro, 
we  proceeded,  with  grateful  hearts  and  excited 
expectations,  in  search  of  Mati/w,  which  we 
succeeded  in  finding  without  much  difficulty, 
the  chief  having  directed  us  correctly.  On 
arriving  at  this  island,  the  king  conducted  the 
teacher  and  his  wife  to  the  shore.  Tararo,  the 
chief,  with  a  number  of  the  people,  were  wait- 
ing on  the  beach  to  welcome  their  king.  The 
first  words  he  uttered  as  he  leaped  on  shore 
were,  "  I  am  come  to  advise  you  to  receive  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  and  to  leave 
with  you  a  teacher  and  his  wife,  who  will  in- 
struct you.  Let  us  destroy  our  maraes,  and 
burn  all  the  evil  spirits  with  fire  :  never  let  us 
worship  them  again.  They  are  wood,  which 
we  have  carved  and  decorated,  and  called  gods 
Here  is  the  true  God  and  his  word,  and  a 
teacher  to  instruct  you.  The  true  God  is 
Jehovah,  and  the  true  sacrifice  is  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ."  He  exhorted  them  also  to  erect  a 
house  in  which  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to 
be  diligent  in  learning  his  good  word.  After 
the  astonishment  produced  by  the  king's  addi-ess 
had  subsided  a  little,  the  natives  replied,  that,  as 
he  assm-ed  them  it  was  a  "  good  word  and 
brought  salvation,"  they  would  receive  it,  and 
place  Uiemselves  under  the  instruction  of  the 
teacher.  Roma-tane  then  invited  the  principal 
chief  Tararo  and  his  wife  to  attend  family  wor- 
ship that  evening,  to  which  they  consented. 
After  this  they  inquired  of  the  king  when  they 
might  expect  him  at  the  great  festival  which  they 
were  preparing  for  him ;  and  at  another,  called 
Takzerua,  at  which  the  most  obscene  ceremo- 
nies were  performed.  He  replied,  "  all  those 
infamous  customs,  connected  with  the  worship 
of  their  false  gods,  should  now  be  abandoned  ; 
but  that  he  would  visit  them  again,  to  behold 
their  steadfastness  in  the  good  word."  After 
this  he  exhorted  the  people  to  behave  kindly  to 
Haavi  and  his  wife,  and  to  supply  them  with 
plenty  of  food.  He  then  gave  them  a  new 
house,  which  had  been  erected  for  himself, 
shook  hands  with  them  affectionately,  and  came 
on  board  the  vessel.  Were  three  islands  ever 
converted  from  idolatry  in  so  short  a  time!  so 
unexpectedly  ! — islands  almost  unknoAvai,  and 
two  never  before  visited  by  any  European 
vessel !  In,  as  it  were,  one  day,  they  were  in- 
duced to  consent  to  the  destruction  of  objects 
which  former  generations  had  venerated,  and 
which  they  themselves  looked  upon  as  most 
sacred. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  the  very  first 
vessel  which  visited  the  islands  of  !Mitiaro  and 
Mauke  carried  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation. In  this  people  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  have  a  striking  fulfilment :  "  As  soon 
as  they  hear  of  me,  they  shall  obey  me ;  the 
strangers  shall  submit  themselves  unto  me." 
The  sun  had  risen  with  his  wonted  splendour, 
gilding  the  eastern  heavens  with  his  glory  ;  and 
little  did  the  inhabitants  of  Mauke  and  Mitiaro 
imagine,  that  before  he  retired  beneath  the 
horizon  in  the  western  sky,  Ichabod  would  be 
written  upon  tlie    idolatry    of  tluir    ancestors. 
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How  sudden  and  unexpected,  at  times,  are  the 
gifts  of  a  bountiful  Providence  !  How  unlooked 
for,  unsought,  the  communications  of  God's 
mercy'.  The  king  of  Atiu  came  on  board  of 
our  vessel  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  was  at 
that  time  a  bigoted  idolater,  having  even 
threatened  to  put  the  teachers  to  death ;  but 
was  induced  to  embrace  the  truth  himself — to 
use  his  influence  in  overthrowing  the  supersti- 
tions of  ages  in  two  islands — and  then  to  return 
to  his  own  with  a  full  determination  to  do  the 
same  there.  Could  we  be  restrained  from  ex- 
claiming, •'  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes'?"  Our  troubles  at 
Mangaia  were  forgotten  in  the  joy  we  now  ex- 
perienced, and  the  present  failure  at  that  island 
was  compensated  by  the  abundant  success 
which  attended  us  here. 

The  next  vessel  which  visited  Mauke  was 
his  Majesty's  superb  frigate,  the  Blonde,  com- 
manded by  the  Hon.  Captain  Lord  Byron,  who 
liad  just  conveyed  the  bodies  of  the  deceased 
chiefs  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  their  own 
countiy.  From  the  published  narrative  of  that 
voyage  I  present  the  following  extract : — 

Extract  from  the  Voyage  of  IT.  M.  Ship  Blonde, 
Captain  the  liir/ht  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  Commander. 

"  On  the  8th  of  August,  to  our  great  surprise, 
land  was  descried  from  the  mast-head ;  and, 
as  it  was  uncei'tain,  from  its  position,  whether 
it  was  one  of  the  islands  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook,  we  bore  up  for  it.  A  boat  was  lowered, 
and  Mr.  Maiden,  with  a  reconnoitring  party, 
proceeded  towards  the  shore,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions, however,  to  be  very  cautious  in  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  natives, 
before  he  attempti d  to  land  among  them.  On 
our  «approaching  the  island,  we  attempted,  by 
signs,  to  induce  a  man  to  swim  off  to  the  boat ; 
this  he  naturally  enough  refused  to  do ;  but, 
from  his  gesticulations,  wo  understood  that 
there  was  no  Ian(ling-i)l-icc  there;  yet  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  island  we  should  find  one. 

"  Next  morning  wo  ]n-oceeded  to  the  lee- 
sidc  of  the  island,  and,  perceiving  several 
canoes  coming  off  to  us,  we  lay-to  for  them. 
The  first  that  reached  us  was  a  single  man, 
whose  costume  soon  convinced  us  that  we  were 
not  the  first  visiters  of  this  solitary  place.  He 
wore  a  straw  hat,  shaped  like  a  common 
Englisli  hat  ;  and,  besides  his  maro,  or  waist- 
cloth,  he  wore  a  clo-.di.  oi  tapa,  of  tlie  same  form 
with  the  South  American  poncho.  While  we 
were  questioning  our  visiter,  another  canoe  of 
very  singular  construction  came  alongside  of  us. 
Two  persons,  who,  by  their  dress  and  appear- 
ance, seemed  to  be  of  some  importance,  now 
ste[)ped  on  board,  and,  to  our  great  surprise, 
produced  a  written  document  from  that  branch 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  settled  at 
Otalu'ite,  qualifying  them  to  act  as  teachers 
in  ilie  island  of  Mauke.  They  were  very  tine- 
looking  men,  dressed  in  cotton  shirts,  cloth 
jackets,  and  a  sort  of  petticoat  of  very  line  mat, 
inalend  of  ti'ousers. 

"  They  were  much   astonished  at   ovcrything 
they   saw  on  hoard    the  fiigate,  though    it  aji- 


peared  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
guns  and  other  things  ;  but  they  evidently  had 
never  seen  so  largo  a  vessel.  The  galley- fire, 
and  the  players  on  Mind  instruments  in  the 
band,  seemed  to  surprise  and  delight  them  more 
than  anything.  Our  bread  they  ate,  after 
smelling  it;  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
their  faces  of  disgust  on  tasting  the  wine. 

"  As  soon  as  their  curiosity  was  satisfied,  we 
determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  local  know- 
ledge as  guides,  and  to  go  on  shore.  We  em- 
barked in  two  boats,  taking  one  of  the  Mission- 
aries in  each  ;  but  we  found  the  surf  on  the 
beach  so  violent  that  we  got  into  the  natives' 
canoes,  trusting  to  their  experience  for  takiu" 
us  safely  through  :  this  they  did  with  admirable 
dexte..ty;  and  our  passage  in  the  canoes  con- 
vinced us  that  no  boat  of  ours  could  have  effected 
a  landing.  When  we  arrived,  it  appeared  as  it 
the  whole  male  population  had  assembled  to 
greet  us ;  the  only  two  women,  however,  were 
the  wives  of  the  Missionaries,  decently  clothed 
from  head  to  foot.  Each  individual  of  this 
numerous  assembly  pressed  forward  to  shake 
hands,  and  seemed  unhappy  till  this  sign  of 
friendship  had  jiassed :  tliis  ceremony  lieing 
over,  they  conducted  us  towards  their  habita- 
tions, which  were  about  two  miles  inland.  Our 
path  lay  through  a  thick  shady  wood,  on  the 
skirts  of  which,  in  a  small  open  space,  two 
handsome  canoes  were  building.  They  were 
each  eighty  feet  long;  the  lower  part,  as  usual, 
of  a  single  tree,  hollowed  out  with  great  skill. 
The  road  was  rough  over  the  fragments  of  coral, 
but  it  wound  agreeably  through  the  grove,  which 
improved  in  beauty  as  we  advanced ;  and  at 
length,  to  our  surprise  and  pleasure,  terminated 
in  a  beautiful  green  lawn,  where  were  two  of 
the  prettiest  white-washed  cottages  imaginable — 
the  dwellings  of  the  Missionaries. 

"  The  inside  of  their  dwellings  corresponded 
with  their  exterior  neatness.  The  floors  were 
boarded  :  there  were  a  sofa  and  some  chairs  of 
native  workmanship;  windows,  with  Yenetian 
shutters,  rendered  the  apartments  cool  and 
agreeable.  The  rooms  were  divided  from  each, 
other  by  screens  of  tapa,  and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  coloured  varnished  tajja,  resembling 
oil-cloth.  We  were  exceedingly  struck  with, 
the  appearance  of  elegance  and  cleanliness  of 
all  around  us,  as  well  as  with  the  modest  and 
decorous  behaviour  of  the  people,  especially  the 
women. 

"  After  partaking  of  the  refreshment  offered 
us  by  our  hostess,  which  consisted  of  a  baked 
])ig,  bread-fruit,  and  yams,  we  accompanied  the 
INIissionaries  to  their  church.  It  stands  on 
rising  ground,  about  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  cottages  A  fence  composed  of  the  trr.nks 
of  coca-nut  trees  surrouiuls  the  area  in  Mhieh 
it  stands.  Its  form  is  oval,  aiul  the  roof  issup- 
])orted  by  four  pillars,  which  bear  up  the  ridge. 
It  is  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  jiersons. 
Two  doors  and  twelve  windows  give  it  light 
and  air;  the  pulpit  and  reailing-dcsk  are  neatly 
carved  and  ])ainte(l  with  a  variety  of  ])retty 
designs,  and  the  benches  for  the  people  are 
arraiiiTcd  nearly  nuuul.     Close  to  the  church  is 
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the  burying-place,  wliich  is   a  mound  of   curtli 
covered  ■with   green  sward  ;  and  the  m  liolc  has  | 
sin  air  ol  inodest  siniplicitj ,  ■Nvhicli  deliglited  no 
less  than  surprised  us." 

After  giving  a  short  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  C'liristianity  anumsi  this  interesting 
people,  the  writer  proceeds  : — 

"  Thus,  in  one  day,  and  tliat  the  first  in 
vvhidi  a  vessel  from  the  civilised  world  touched 
there,  the  superstitions  of  ages  were  overturned, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  brought 
among  a  docile,  and,  generally  speaking,  inno- 
cent people. 

"  On  our  return  to  the  beach,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries accompanied  us.  As  we  retraced  our 
steps  through  the  wood,  the  warbling  of  the 
birds,  whose  plumage  was  as  rich  as  it  was  new 
to  us — the  various-tinted  butterflies  that  tiut- 
tered  across  our  path — the  delicious  climate — 
the  magnificent  fcn-est-trees — and  above  all,  the 
])erfect  union  and  harmony  existing  among  the 
natives — presented  a  succession  of  agreeable 
pictures  wliich  could  not  fail  to  delight  us." 

I  called  at  the  island  shortly  after  the  visit  of 
the  IBlonde.  The  Missionaries  and  people 
spoke  with  gratitude  tuid  delight  of  the  kindness 
shown  to  them  by  Lord  Byron  and  other  gentle- 
men, while  they  exhibited  the  valuable  presents 
which  had  been  received  from  their  generous 
visiters. 

The  work  at  Atiu  was  equally  rapid.  Messrs. 
Tyerman  and  Rennet  were  the  next  visiters  to 
that  island  ;  and  the  first  intelligence  they  re- 
ceived on  approaching  it  was,  that  the  whole 
population  had  renounced  their  idols,  and  had 
built  a  large  chapel.  This  great  work  liad 
been  accelerated  by  the  arrival  of  a  boat  of 
mine,  which  had  been  sent  to  Tahiti,  to  com- 
municate the  painful  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Threlkeld,  the  wife  of  my  excellent 
coadjutor.  She  arrived  in  safety  at  Tahiti, 
but,  on  her  return  to  Raiatca,  lost  lier  way ; 
we  therefore  concluded  that  she  had  sunk,  and 
that  the  crew  had  perished  at  sea.  Rut  in  this 
we  wore  happily  mistaken ;  for,  after  having 
been  driven  about  the  ocean  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  suflered  exceedingly 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  they  reached  Atiu. 
Here,  by  the  attention  of  their  brethren  the 
teachers,  and  the  hospitality  of  Roma-tane, 
they  soon  regained  both  flesh  and  strength. 
Several  of  them  immediately  united  with  the 
teachers  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  instructing 
the  people  :  the  eflect  of  which  was,  that  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  population,  till  tlien  un- 
converted, believed,  and  cast  away  their  idols. 
"  Now  we  know,"  said  many,  "  that  this  reli- 
gion is  true ;  for  these  people  could  not  have 
come  here  to  deceive  us ;  they  were  driven  by 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and,  behold,  they  have 
their  books  with  them  ;  and  the  God  to  whom 
they  prayed  has  preserved  them."  Here,  again, 
we  have  another  striking  indication  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  and  are  shown  how  dis- 
tressing events  are  often  made  subservient  to 
God's  designs  of  mercy:  "His  ways  are  past 
finding  out."     The  crew  in  this  boat  would,  in 


all  jirobability,  have  ])erishcd,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  little  pot  of  rice,  which  a  friend  had  sent  to 
Mrs.  "Williams.  They  had  exhausted  all  their 
food,  and  long  before  hud  ilrunk  every  droj) 
of  water;  when  they  divided  out  the  rice, 
and  ate  it,  a  grain  at  a  time,  moistening  their 
mouths,  by  dipping  the  librous  husk  of  the 
cocoa-nut  in  oil,  and  thoroughly  masticating  it. 
They  spent  their  time  in  reading  the  Scrij)tures, 
singing  hymns,  and  jiraying  to  God  to  preserve 
them  from  perishing  by  famine,  or  being  drowned 
in  the  ocean.  So  great  was  the  regard  they 
paid  to  the  Sabbath  that  the  individual  who 
had  charge  of  the  boat  informed  me,  that  on 
one  occasion  a  large  ttsh  continued  near  them 
for  a  considerable  time,  which  they  could 
easily  have  caught  ;  but,  although  nearly 
famished  they  held  a  consultation  whether  it 
was  right  for  them  to  take  it,  and  determined 
"  that  they  would  not  catch  hsh  on  a  Sabbath- 
day."  God  graciously  heard  their  prayers; 
conducted  them  to  Atiu  ;  rendered  them  useful 
there,  and  afterwards  restored  them  to  their 
relatives  and  friends.  1  mention  this  circum- 
stance to  show  the  tenderness  of  their  con- 
sciences, and  not  as  approving  of  tlie  ignorance 
in  which  it  originated.  Had  they  known  the 
meaning  of  the  Saviour's  words,  "  I  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,"  they  would  of  course 
have  taken  the  fish. 

A  variety  of  interesting  little  incidents  oc- 
curred at  Mauke  and  ISIitiaro,  where  the 
natives  had  never  before  seen  Euroi)eans,  or 
European  animals.  The  simplc-heartctl  inha- 
bitants were  much  astonished  at  our  appearance, 
took  hold  of  our  hands,  smelt  us,  turned  up  our 
sleeves,  examined  us  most  minutely,  and,  being 
delighted  with  the  whiteness  of  our  skin,  con- 
cluded that  we  must  be  very  great  chiefs. 

When  the  boat  was  put  into  the  sea,  they 
involuntarily  shouted,  "  It  will  upset  !  it  will 
upset!  it  has  no  outrigggerl"  On  seeing  the 
goats,  they  called  to  their  companions  to  come 
and  look  at  the  wonderful  "birds  with  great 
teeth  upon  their  heads."  These  innocent  ex- 
pressions of  ignorant  astonishment,  with  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  show  the  impression 
made  upon  a  barbarous  peojjle  by  their  first 
intercourse  with  civilised  man.  Our  fish-hooks 
they  looked  upon  with  ineffable  contemjjt  ; 
and,  placing  them  beside  the  thick  hooks  made 
from  cocoa-nut  shells,  pearl-shells,  and  wood, 
exclaimed,  "  If  the  fish  break  these  that  are 
so  thick  and  strong,  alas !  for  such  slender 
things !" 

"We  had  still  one  more  island  to  seek  ;  and, 
finding  Roma-tane  exceedingly  intelligent,  we 
inquired  of  him  if  he  had  ever  hi'ard  of  Raro- 
tonga.  ♦'  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  only  a 
day  and  a  night's  sail  from  Atiu ;  we  know  the 
way  there."  This  information  delighted  us  ; 
but,  when  we  inquired  the  position  in  which  it 
lav,  he  at  one  time  pointed  in  one  direction, 
and  at  another  in  quite  the  opposite.  But  this 
was  soon  explained  ;  for  the  natives,  in  making 
their  voyages,  do  not  leave  from  any  part  of  au 
island,  as  we  do,  but,  invariably,  have  what 
may  be  called  starting-points.     At  these  places 
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they  have  certain  land-marks,  ty  which  they 
steer,  until  the  stars  become  visible  ;  and  they 
generally  contrive  to  set  sail  so  as  to  get  sight 
of  their  lieavenly  guides  by  the  time  their  land- 
marks disappear.  Knowing  this,  we  determined 
to  adopt  the  native  plan,  and  took  our  vessel 
round  to  the  "starting-point."  Having  arrived 
there,  the  chief  was  desired  to  look  to  the 
land-marks,  while  the  vessel  was  being  turned 
gradually  round,  and  when  these  ranged  with 
each  other  he  cried  out,  "That's  it!  that  is  it!" 
I  looked  immediately  at  the  compass,  and  found 
the  course  to  be  S.W.  by  W.  ;  and  it  proved  to 
be  as  correct  as  if  he  had  been  an  accomplished 
navigator.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  be- 
cause I  think  it  of  universal  importance  to  all 
persons,  in  every  scientific  or  other  expedition, 
who  seeks  information  from  natives,  to  allow 
them  to  communicate  it  in  their  o-wn  way.  I 
was  struck  a  few  days  ago,  in  reading  the 
address  of  R.  King,  Esq.,  the  surgeon  of  the 
Northern  Expedition,  with  the  statement 
"  That  the  expedition  had  failed  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  information  of  the  natives, 
by  periilexing  them  with  questions,  and  pre- 
senting doubts,  instead  of  allowing  them,  with 
charcoal,  to  draw  a  rough  chart  ujjon  a  piece  of 
board,"  &c.  So  it  was  with  us ;  and,  had  wo 
not  adopted  the  method  we  did,  in  all  proba- 
bility Rarotonga  would  have  been  unblessed 
with  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  the  present 
day. 

When  we  had  accomplished  all  we  could  at 
Atiu,  a  large  double  canoe  came  off  for  our 
interesting  guest,  to  whom  we  presented  an 
axe  or  two,  "  to  cut  down  trees  for  posts  for 
the  house  of  God,"  with  some  other  useful 
articles.  He  then  took  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  us.  seated  himself  upon  his  elevated  stage, 
beat  time  to  the  rowers,  and  hastened  on  shore 
to  carry  the  important  purposes  of  his  mind 
into  execution  ; — not,  as  he  came  on  board,  a 
bigoted  idolater,  but  a  convert  to  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  YII. 


UarotdiiKa  disrovcri'd — Ploasin^  and  distressing  Inci- 
dents tlii'ie—  I'a|ieili:i's  di'voti'd  ("ondiut—  Convrrsatiim 
lielwcen  a  Native  Sailor  and  the  Kin;; — Kemaika\)l(' 
Ineidcnt  of  a  Ilcatlicn  Woman — Kcliun  Home— Kxlii- 
tiition  of  tlie  Idols  — Native  Speeches,  &c. 

ArTER  leaving  Atiu,  we  were  baffled  and  per- 
plexed for  several  days  by  contrary  winds. 
Our  provisions  were  nearly  expended,  and  our 
patience  all  but  exhausted,  when,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  we  discovered  the 
island,  the  captain  came  to  me,  and  said,  "  "We 
must.  Sir,  give  up  the  search,  or  we  shall  all  he 
starved."  I  replied,  that  we  would  continue 
our  course  till  eiglit  o'clock,  and,  if  we  did  not 
succeed  by  that  time,  we  would  return  home. 
This  was  an  hour  of  great  anxiety ;  hope  and 
fear  alternately  agitated  my  mind.  I  had  sent 
a  native  to  the   top  of  the  mast  four  times,  and 


he  was  now  ascending  for  the  fifth  ;  and  when 
we  were  within  half  an  hour  of  relinquishinj;- 
the  object  of  our  search,  the  clouds  whicli 
enveloped  its  towering  heights  having  been 
chased  away  by  the  heat  of  the  ascending  sun, 
he  relieved  us  from  oiu-  anxiety  by  shouting 
"  Teie  teie,  taiui  fenua,  7iei!"  Here,  here  is  the 
land  we  have  been  seeking  !  The  transition  of 
feeling  was  so  instantaneous  and  so  great,  that, 
although  a  number  of  years  have  intervened,  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  sensations  which  that 
announcement  occasioned.  The  brightened 
countenances,  the  joyous  expressions,  and  the 
lively  congratulations  of  all  on  board,  showed 
that  they  shared  in  the  same  emotions  ;  nor 
die  we  fail  to  raise  our  voices  in  grateful 
acknowledgement  to  Him  who  had  graciously 
"  led  us  by  a  right  way." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  linger  here,  and  to 
describe  the  varied  feelings  we  experienced,  as 
the  lovely  island  unveiled  its  beauties  to  our 
view.  The  high  mountains,  the  rocky  emi- 
nences, and  the  luxuriant  valleys,  called  forth 
our  admiration  ;  the  recollection  of  the  degraded 
state  of  the  inhabitants  extorted  tlie  tear  of 
sympathy ;  while  the  doubtful  nature  of  our  re- 
ception awakened  intense  solicitude.  We 
"  wondered  and  held  our  peace,  to  wit,  whether, 
the  Lord  would  make  our  journey  prosperous 
or  not." 

On  reaching  the  island,  the  canoe  we  pur- 
chased at  Aitutaki  was  sent  on  shore,  with  one 
of  the  natives  of  Rarotonga,  Yahineino,  and 
Papeiha.  Meeting  -with  a  most  favourable  re- 
ception, a  consultation  was  immediately  held 
with  an  immense  assemblage  of  the  natives, 
under  the  shade  of  a  grove  of  Temcnm  trees; 
when  tlie  teachers  stated  the  object  of  our 
voyage,  informed  the  people  of  the  renunciation 
of  idolatry  at  the  various  islands  we  iiad  visited, 
and  added,  that  we  had  brought  their  own 
people  from  Aitutaki,  with  Christian  teachers, 
whom  it  was  our  wish  to  leave  at  their  island, 
to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  by  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  All  appeared  delighted,  and  the 
king  determined  to  come  on  board  and  conduct 
them  to  the  shore. 

We  gave  him  a  most  cordial  welcome,  and 
introduced  to  him  his  people ;  among  whom 
was  his  own  cousin.  He  was  particularly 
delighted  to  see  her;  they  rubbed  noses  most 
coriliully,  and  fell  on  each  other's  neck  and 
wejit.  After  much  interesting  intercourse,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  teachers,  with  their 
wives,  the  natives  of  Rarotonga,  and  Papeiha, 
should  accompany  the  king  on  shore.  They 
did  so  ;  and  we  stood  off  for  the  night,  rejoicing 
and  praising  God  for  all  the  delightful  and  im- 
portant events  of  the  day. 

The  king,  whose  name  is  Makea,  is  a  hand- 
some man  in  the  prime  of  life,  about  six  feet 
high,  and  very  stout  ;  of  noble  appearance,  and 
of  a  truly  commanding  aspect.  His  complexion 
is  light  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  his 
body  was  most  beautifully  tatooed,  and  slightly 
coloured  with  a  preparation  of  turmeric  and 
ginger,  which  gave  it  a  light  orange  tinge,  and. 


l^ATIVE  SAILOR  AND  THE  KING. 


in  the  estimation   of  the   Rarotongans,   added 
much  to  the  beautj-  of  liis  apjicarance. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  teachers, 
witli  their  wives,  came  off  to  the  vessel  ;  and,  to 
our  surprise  and  deep  regret,  gave  us  an  account 
of  the  terrible  treatment  tlie  females  had  ex- 
perienced during  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
who  exliibited  their  tattered  garments  in  confir- 
mation of  tlieir  tale  of  woe.  It  appears  that  a 
powerful  eliief,  who  had  conquered  the  principal 
part  of  the  island,  had  come  with  a  largo 
retinue,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  one  of  the 
female  teachers  as  his  wife.  He  had  already 
nineteen,  and  the  teacher  was  to  have  been  the 
twentieth,  and  the  chief  of  the  seraglio. 
Tapairu,  the  cousin  of  Makea,  who  was  a 
person  of  influence,  and  a  woman  of  great 
intrepidity,  argued,  wept,  and  even  fought  for 
the  prcsenation  of  those  from  whom  she  had 
received  so  much  kindness  ;  and  to  her  alone, 
under  God,  may  we  attribute  the  deliverance 
on  that  trying  occasion.  All  the  chiefs  were 
anxious  that  the  teachers  should  remain,  affirm- 
ing that  it  would  be  very  good  for  the  men  to 
teach  them  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  chiefs 
to  have  their  wives. 

These  statements  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  licentiousness  of  heathenism,  as  it 
exists  before  one  ray  of  Christian  light  has 
beamed  upon  its  darkness.  It  so  outrages  all 
decency,  that  the  heart  is  hurried  away  in 
horror  and  disgust  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  deep  moral  degradation  into  which  our  race 
is  sunk. 

Discouraged  by  the  reception  we  had  met 
wuth,  we  were  about,  for  a  time,  to  abandon 
this  inviting  field  of  labour,  when  our  excellent 
friend  Papeiha,  instead  of  uniting  with  us  in 
useless  regrets,  offered  to  remain  alone  at  Ra- 
rotonga,  provided  we  would  send  a  coadjutor, 
whom  he  named,  from  Raiatea.  We  rejoiced 
in  the  proposition  ;  and,  leaving  his  property  in 
the  vessel,  after  taking  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  us,  this  truly  devoted  man  got  into  a  canoe 
and  went  on  shore,  carrjing  nothing  with  him 
but  the  clothes  he  wore,  his  native  Testament, 
and  a  bundle  of  elementary  books.  The  two 
men  and  four  women  natives  of  Rarotonga, 
whom  we  had  brought  from  Aitutaki.  had  all 
embraced  Christianity  some  time  before,  and 
promised  steadfastly  to  maintain  their  profession 
among  their  heathen  countrymen.  Thus  Papeiha 
was  not  left  desolate,  but  surrounded  by  a  little 
company  who  were  ardently  attached  to  him, 
and  who  were  indebted  to  his  instructions  for 
all  they  knew  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 
We  left  him  with  a  prayer  that  his  little  flock 
might  become  the  germ  of  a  Christian  church 
in  Rarotonga,  and  that  by  tlieir  instrumentality 
the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  Word  might  be 
scattered  throughout  its  numerous  population. 
Nor  were  we  disappointed;  for,  by  the  time 
Tibcrio,  Papeiha's  colle:igue,  arrived,  which  was 
about  four  nvonths  after  our  departure,  he  and 
his  little  band  had  received  many  additions  to 
their  number.  And  when  our  esteemed  friends, 
Messrs.  Tyermanand  Bennct,  visited  the  island, 
which  was  but  little  more  than  a  year  after  its 


discovery,  the  whole  population  had  renounced 
idolatry,  and  Avero  engaged  in  erecting  a  plucc 
of  worsliip,  six  hundred  feet  in  length! 

To  this   speedy  and  deliglitful  result  of  our 
labours,    the   various    conversations  which    oiu- 
people   had  held   with  the   natives    may,  in  a 
great  measure,  have  contributed.     Our    native 
sailor,  Faaori,  who  was   the   bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage from  Aitutaki,  was  busily  employed  during 
the  whole  of  our  stay  in  hearing  and  answerinn' 
tlieir  questions.     One   inquired  of  him    wiicie 
Taimoana,  the  great  drum,  was,  which   the  tn  o 
priests,  Paoauri  and  I'aoatea,  took  to  Raiatea  '! 
Another  demanded,  "Why   did  you  Raiateans 
kill   those  men,  whose  death  induced  the  gods 
to  remove  our  island  to  its  present  situation'!"* 
The    king  was   anxious  to  know   where    great 
Taiigaroa  was.     Faaori  replied  ''  He  is  burned, 
and  we  shall  never  worshij)  him  again."     He 
then    asked    if  many    of  the    people  were  not 
strangled  by  the  gods  in  anger  ;  and  was  assured 
that   not    a   single    individual   was  hurt.     The 
king  then  inquired  who  burned  the  gods, — the 
Cookees,t  or  Tamatoa  and  his  peopled     Faaori 
told  him  that  the  Cookecs  had  taught  them  the 
folly  of  idolatry,  and  had  given  them  instruction 
in  the  word  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  true 
God,  and  that  they  themselves  destroyed    the 
maraes    and  burned   the    gods.     The  king  in- 
quired   of    Faaori    who    was    the    first    man, 
according  to  the   Cookees'  account?      He  re- 
plied, Adam.     The  people  affirmed  that  it  was 
Tiki.     Faaori  then   asked   them  who  was  the 
first   woman  1     they     answered,     Tiki's    wife. 
He  inquired  of  them  where  she  had  come  from? 
To   this  question   they   could  give   no   answer. 
He  then  told  them  the  first  woman's  name  was 
Eve,  and  that  she  was  a  rib  taken  out  of  the 
first  man  that  Jehovah   made.     They  inquired 
how    that  was   possible?     He    informed   them 
that  God  caused  a  deep   sleep   to   fall  upon  the 
first  man,  and  took  out  a  rib,  of  which  he  made 
the  first  woman.     This  was  all  new  to    them, 
and  they  listened  with   intense   interest  to  his 
statements — many  exclaiming,  "Perhaps  this  is 
truth."     They  then  asked  whether  the  bodies 
of  those  who  embraced  this  Word  would  'die  1 
Faaori  told  them  tliat  the  body  would  die,  but 
that  the  soul  was  described  in  the  word  of  God 
as  of  the  greatest  value,  and  that  the  souls  of  all 
who  believed   in  Jesus  Christ  would    live   for 
ever.      Having    inquired    how    the    Raiateans 
acted  in  war,  he  informed  them  that,  while  in 
the    service  of    Satan,    they  were   exceedingly 
cruel  to  each  other;  that  women  w-ere  barbar- 
ously  treated,  and   that    children  liad  skewers 
run    through    their    ears,     and    were     strung 
together  ;    but    that    now    they  had  ceased  to 
fight,  and,  instead  of  being  pierced  wath  spears, 
or  beat  to  death  with  the   clubs  of  the  warriors, 

•  This  evidently  shows  that  the  Rarotongans  have  the 
same  traditions  as  the  Uaiatcans;  and,  by  the  variety  of 
inlormation  they  possessed  rehitive  to  the  Society  Islands 
f^'enerallv,  but  most  esfecially  Raiatea,  that  beiny  the 
f;r;uid  emporium  of  idoiatry,  it  is  certain  that  at  some 
hirnier  period  more  frequent  communication  must  ha\e 
existed  between  the  islanders. 

t  A  name  given  liy  the  natives  to  all  English  peojile, 
from  their  having  heard  of  Captiin  Cook. 
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they  died  in  peace  in   their    own  habitations, 
surrounded  by  their  friends. 

"And,"  continued  this  useful  man,  "  out  of 
pure  compassion,  ^^■e  liave  come  to  bring  these 
blessing's  to  you,  before  you  entirely  destroy 
each  other  by  your  wars,  and  tlie  worship  of 
your  infamous  gods."  The  natives  then  asked 
Faaori  what  the  "  tueUte"  was  1  As  he  did  not 
comprehend  this,  they  knelt  down,  shut  their 
eyes,  and  began  to  mutter  ;  when  he  understood 
their  meaning,  and  informed  them  tliat  it  was 
prayer,  and  that,  while  they  were  ill-treating 
the  teachers,  tliey  were  praying  to  God  Jehovah 
to  change  their  hearts,  and  incline  them  to 
receive  the  word  of  salvation. 

But  perhaps  the  following  most  remarkable 
circumstance  may  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  induce  the  people  thus  sjjcedily  to 
embrace  the  truth : — A  heathen  ■^^•Dman  had,  by 
some  means  or  other,  been  conveyed  from  the 
island  of  Tahiti  to  Rarotonga,  and  on  her  arrival 
she  informed  the  Rarotongans  of  all  the  wonders 
she  had  seen  ;  stating  that  they  were  not  the 
only  people  in  the  world  ;  that  tliere  were  others 
entirely  white,  whom  they  called  Cookees;  that 
Captain  Cook  had  been  to  her  island ;  and  that, 
subsequently  to  his  visit,  the  servants  of  Jehovah, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  the  white  man's  God,  had 
come  and  were  still  residing  there  ;  that  at  her 
island  they  had  ceased  to  use  stone  axes  for 
licwiug  their  trees,  for  those  servants  of  Jehovah, 
and  others,  had  brought  sharp  things  which  they 
called  opahi,  with  which  they  could  cut  thorn 
down  with  the  greatest  facility  ;  that  they  liad 
also  ceased  to  use  human  bones  as  tools  for 
making  canoes  and  building  houses,  for  the 
same  peopl-e  had  brought  them  sharp  hard  things, 
with  which  they  could  effect  their  work  with  far 
greater  ease ;  that  their  children  did  not  now 
cry  and  scream  while  they  had  their  hair  cut, 
as  they  formerly  did,  when  it  was  perfornu  d 
with  sharks'  teeth,  for  the  Cookees  had  brought 
them  bright  things,  which  were  so  sharp  that 
the  operation  afforded  pleasure  rather  than 
pain ;  and  that  they  had  no  need  now  to  go 
down  to  the  water  to  look  at  themselves,  because 
these  wonderful  jieople  had  brought  them  small 
shining  things,  which  they  could  carry  about 
with  tlicm,  and  in  wliich  they  covdd  see  them- 
selves as  j)lainly  as  they  could  see  each  other. 
These,  with  a  variety  of  other  "  »(crt  tu  he,"  or 
very  strange  things,  which  this  heathen  female 
told  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  this  secluded 
garden  of  the  ocean,  excited  so  much  interest, 
that  the  king,  Makea,  called  one  of  liis  children 
"  Tchovn/i,"  (Jehovah,)  and  another  "  Tcctce- 
try"  (Jesus  ('hrist).  An  inicle  of  the  king,  wlio 
we  liojie  at  this  time  is  a  truly  good  man,  elected 
an  altar  to  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ,  to  whicli 
l)ersons  aiHicted  with  all  manner  of  diseases  were 
l)rought  to  be  healed ;  and  so  great  was  the 
reimtation  which  this  marae  obtained,  that  the 
])ower  of  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ  became  great 
in  the  estimation  of  the  ])eople. 

NVith  grat<'l'ul  hearts  we  now  turned  our  faces 
liomewards  ;  where,  after  eiu;ht  or  ten  days'  sail, 
we  arrived  in  safety.  And,  as  other  warriors 
feel  a  pride  in  displaying  the  trophies  of  their 


victories,  we  hung  the  rejected  idols  of  Aitutaki 
to  the  yard-arms  and  other  parts  of  the  vessel, 
entered  the  harbour  in  triumph,  sailed  down  to 
the  settlement,  and  dropped  anchor  amidst  the 
shouts  and  congratulations  of  our  people. 

On  the  following  Friday  evening  the  idols 
were  suspended  about  the  chapel,  the  chan- 
deliers of  which  were  lighted  up  as  before. 
Service  was  commenced  by  singing,  in  the  native 
language,  the  Jubilee  Hymn,  "  Faaoto  'tu," 
"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow,"  &c.  Having 
given  a  brief  outline  of  the  voyage,  the  chiefs 
from  Aitutaki  were  introduced  to  the  assembly  ; 
when  several  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
natives,  of  which  the  two  following  are  speci- 
mens ;— 

"  This,  dear  friends,"  said  Tuahine,  "  is  not 
the  first  day  of  my  joy.  These  vanta  ino  were 
seen  through  the  telescope,  while  hanging  to  th» 
yard-armsof  the  vessel,  as  she  entered  the  harbour. 
Behold!  we  now  sec  them  hanging  here.  There 
are  some  things  Me  term  the  poison  of  the  sea  ; 
these  idols  hanging  here  were  the  poison  of  the 
land,  for  both  body  and  soul  were  poisoned  by 
them.  But  let  us  rejoice,  their  reign  is  over. 
We  did  not  think  that  they  would  b;ive  been 
obtained  so  soon." 

Addressing  himself  to  the  regardless  and  nn- 
converted  portion  of  the  assembly,  he  said  : — 

"  Behold '.  these  are  still  your  gods,  although 
you  do  not  acknowledge  them;"  and  then  he 
exhorted  them,  earnestly  and  affectionately,  to 
turn  to  Jesus,  by  whose  jiowcr  alone  these  idols 
were  conquered.  "  And  how,''  added  lie,  "can 
you  resist  his  power  1  The  gods  of  wood  are 
food  for  the  fire,  but  the  God  without  form  is 
beyond  your  strength :  his  head  cannot  be 
reached  !  These  gods  are  conquered  ;  but  the 
invisible  God  will  remain  for  ever.  The  idols 
now  hanging  in  degradation  before  us  were  for- 
merly unconquerable;  but  the  power  of  (jod  is 
gone  forth,  by  which  men  become  Christians, 
and  savages  brethren  in  Christ." 

A  second  arose  and  said : — 

"  We  have  been  praying  that  God  would 
exert  his  power,  and  cause  his  word  to  grow, 
that  his  good  kingdom  might  come  ;  and  now, 
behold  every  man,  with  his  own  eyes,  may  see 
the  effects  of  that  power.  These  idols  liave  not 
been  obtained  by  spears  clotted  with  h.uman 
blood,  as  formerly ;  no  guns,  no  clubs,  no  other 
wea])on  but  the  powerful  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Formerly  all  was  theirs,  pigs, 
fish,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  now,  behold 
them  suspended  in  contemjit  before  us '.  This 
is  not  the  commencement  of  our  joy.  We  saw 
the  idols  hanging  about  the  vessel,  and  gladness 
sprang  in  our  hearts.  They  called  our  ship  the 
ship  of  Ciod,  and  truly  it  was  so,  for  it  carried 
the  Gospel  to  distant  lands,  and  brought  back 
the  trophies  of  its  victory.  Does  praise  grow 
in  every  heart?  Is  joy  felt  by  all'!  Then  let 
us  not  only  rejoice  that  •  devils  are  subject  to 
us,  Init  also  that  our  names  are  written  in  the 
book  of  life.'" 

1  obtained  from  the  chief  of  Aitutaki  a  short 
account  of  the  relics  of  idolatry.  Twenty-five 
of  these  I  numbered,  and  transmitted,  with  their 
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names  and  history,  to  the  deputation  then  at 
'Tahiti;  six  otliors  were  sent  to  Engliind,  and 
I  many  of  them  are  now  in  the  Missionary  Mu- 
seum. The  following  selection  may  give  tlie 
]  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  : — 
I  No.  2.  An  idol  named  Te-ronyo,  one  of  the 
great  deities,  called  a  kaitangata,  or  man-eater. 
I  The  priests  of  tins  idol  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
[  spired  by  the  shark. 

No.  8.  Tangaroa  ;  the  great  national  god  of 
Aitutaki,  and  of  almost  all  the  adjacent  islands. 
Ho  holds  the  net  with  which  he  catches  the 
spirits  of  men  as  they  Hy  from  their  bodies,  and 
a  spear  with  which  he  kills  them. 

No.  15.  A  rod,  with  snares  at  the  end,  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk,  with  which 
tiie  priest  caught  the  spirit  of  the  god.  It  was 
used  in  cases  of  pregnancy,  when  the  female 
was  ambitious  that  her  child  should  be  a  son, 
and  become  a  famous  warrior.  It  was  also  em- 
ployed iu  war-time  to  catch  the  god  by  his  leg, 
to  secure  his  iniluence  on  tlie  side  of  the  ])arty 
performing  the  ceremony.  (See  page  53,  No.  2.) 
No.  18.  Ruanuu;  a  chief  from  Raiatea,  who, 
ages  ago,  sailed  in  a  canoe  from  that  island,  and 
settled  at  Aitutaki.  From  him  a  genealogy  is 
traced.  He  died  at  Aitutaki,  and  was  deified,  as 
Te  attia  taiUti  tare,  or  the  conduct  or  of  Heets.  The 
Raiateans  have  several  interesting  traditions 
connected  with  Ruanuu.  To  this  idol  was 
appended  an  old  tattered  silk  handkercliief,  and 
the  foot  of  a  w-ine  glass ;  both  of  which  were 
obtained  from  Captain  Cook's  vessel,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Ruanuu,  "  the  god  or  guide  of  Heets," 
for  conducting  that  celebrated  navigator  to  their 
shores. 

No.  25.  Taau,  witli  his  fan,  &c. ;  the  god  of 
thunder.  When  the  thunder  peals,  the  natives 
said  that  this  god  was  flying,  and  produced  this 
sound  by  the  flapping  of  his  wings. 

While  procuring  from  the  chief  the  descrip- 
tions above  given,  he  begged  of  me  to  allow 
the  idols  to  be  burned  in  cooking  food,  and  not 
sent  to  England,  as  they  would  expose  his  folly. 
Pomare,  it  will  be  recollected,  wished  his  to  be 
sent,  in  order  "  that  English  people  might  see 
what  foolish  gods  Tahiti  worshipped." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Mr.  liourne's  Vc)yai;e — Accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I'itmau,  with  Mrs.  Williams  and  Family,  tlie  Autlior 
sails  lor  Karutonj^a — l)anj,'ers  e.xpeiienced  in  landing — 
Idols  delivered  \i\> — Chapel  ereeed — Writing  on  a  Cliip  ; 
tlie  Wouder  it  excited — Mr.  Pitman's  narrow  Esc:qie— 
Books  prepared  in  the  l^auguajje— A  Sabbath  at  Ruro- 
touga. 

Tjie  Hei-vey  group  was  next  visited  hy  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  Mr.  Bourne,  who  was  much 
delighted  with  the  great  progress  that  had  been 
made  at  all  the  islands.  He  opened  several 
places  of  worship,  and  baptized  a  great  number 
of  the  natives. 

Our  friend,  the  chief  of  Atiu,  had  performed 
all  that  he  had  promised  ;  and,  having  completed 
the    chapel,   lie  was   employed  in  erecting  for 


himself  a  plastered  house,  seventy-three  feet  in 
length,  and  thirty  in  breadth.  Just  before  Mr. 
Bourne's  arrival,  the  ca])tain  of  an  English 
whaler  which  had  been  at  the  island,  left  the 
following  written  testimony  to  the  kiud  attention 
he  had  received  from  tlie  inhabitants  : — 

"  I  visited  this  island  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining refreshments ;  and,  although  in  some 
measure  prepared  to  expect  civility,  their  exces- 
sive kindness  exceeded  my  utmost  ex^iectations. 
They  aj)|)ear  a  mild  and  inoffensive  people,  and 
have  no  warlike  instruments  among  them.  We 
remained  here  on  Sunday,  and  never,  in  any 
country,  saw  such  attention  paid  to  the  Sabbath." 

In  reference  to  Aitutaki,  Mr.  Bourne  says  : — 

♦'They  have  built  a  coral  jiier,  six  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  feet  in  breadth. 
The  number  of  plastered  houses  in  the  settle- 
ment is  one  hundred  and  fo^-four,  in  many  of 
which  are  bedsteads  and  sofas.  The  female 
teachers  have  taught  the  women  to  make  good 
bonnets.  They  are.  diligent  in  learning,  and 
numbers  can  read.  Family  and  private  prayer 
is  very  general.  Everything  has  remained  qiiiet 
since  our  last  visit ;  neither  war  nor  rumour  of 
war  has  been  seen  or  heard,  althougli  formerly 
it  was  their  greatest  delight,  anil  the  bodies  of 
their  slain  enemies  formed  the  horrible  repast 
at  tlie  conclusion  of  every  engagement." 

Respecting  Rarotonga,  after  having  given  an 
account  of  the  large  congregations  to  which  he 
preached,  the  numbers  he  baptized,  and  the 
general  progress  which  had  been  made,  Mr. 
Bourne  observes : — 

"  JIuch  has  been  said  in  Europe  coneernin" 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  Tahiti  and  tlie 
Society  Islands,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  its  progress  in  Rarotonga.  In  Tahiti, 
European  Missionaries  laboured  for  fifteen  long 
years  before  the  least  fruit  appeared.  But  two 
years  ago  Rarotonga  was  hardly  kno\\ai  to  exist, 
was  not  marked  in  any  of  the  charts,  and  we 
spent  much  time  in  traversing  the  ocean  in 
search  of  it.  Two  years  ago  the  Rarotongans 
did  not  know  that  there  was  such  good  news  as 
the  Gospel.  And  now  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that 
their  attention  to  the  means  of  grace,  their 
regard  to  family  and  private  prayer,  equals 
whatever  has  been  witnessed  at  Tahiti  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  And,  when  we  look  at 
the  means,  it  becomes  more  astonishing.  Two 
native  teachers,  not  particularly  distinguished 
among  their  owTi  countrymen  for  intelligence, 
have  been  the  instruments  of  effecting  this 
wonderful  change,  and  that  before  a  single  Mis- 
sionary had  set  his  foot  ui)on  the  island.  I 
could  not  help  earnestly  desiring  the  presence 
of  my  brother  Williams,  that,  as  we  shared  in 
the  disappointments  experienced  in  our  last 
voyage,  we  might  share  the  joy  which  the  change 
that  has  since  taken  place  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce." 

By  a  vessel  that  touched  there  some  short 
time  after,  I  received  letters  from  Papciha  and 
his  colleague,  stating  that  they  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted prosperity,  and  expressing  a  wish  that 
I  would  come  and  spend  a  few  months  with 
them,  as   the  work  was  "so  heavy   that   they 
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could  not  carry  it."     I  therefore  determiued  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman,  who  were  at  New 
Sijuth  Wales,  on  their  way  to  the  islands,  when 
tlie  Deputation  arrived  tliere,  resolved,  upon 
I  lie  advice  and  representations  of  those  gentle- 
men, to  settle  at  Rarotonga.  With  this  inten- 
tion, on  their  arrival  at  the  Society  Islands,  they 
came  to  reside  with  us  at  Raiatea,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  wait  until  a 
companion  should  arrive  from  England ;  the 
delicate  health  both  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman 
rendering  it  unadvisible  that  they  should  proceed 
there  alone.  On  being  made  acquainted  with 
our  determination  to  revisit  Rarotonga,  they 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  accompany- 
ing us.  After  a  tedious  passage,  we  landed,  on 
Sabbath,  the  6th  of  May,  1827,  amidst  the 
greatest  concourse  of  people  I  had  seen  since 
we  left  England.  In  doing  so  we  were  exposed 
to  very  considerable  danger,  for  there  being  no 
proper  harbour,  we  were  obliged  to  get  into  the 
boat  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  wind  was  very  boisterous,  the  sea  exceed- 
ingly rough,  and  our  boat  so  old  and  leaky,  that 
Mrs.  Williams  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  bottom, 
baling  out  the  water.  We  landed,  however,  in 
safety  amidst  the  congratulations  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  had  just  left  the  chapel  after  morning 
service,  and  who,  compared  with  what  they 
were  when  I  first  visited  them,  "were  clothed, 
and  in  their  right  mind."  All  the  females  wore 
bonnets,  and  were  dressed  in  white  cloth,  whilst 
the  men  wore  clothes  and  hats  of  native  manu- 
facture. The  change  thus  presented  was  pecu- 
liarly gratifying. 

On  the  following  days  our  communication 
with  the  ship  was  as  dangerous  as  when  we 
landed  ;  and  on  the  third  morning  we  received 
a  letter  from  the  captain,  stating,  that  his  vessel 
had  sustained  so  much  injury,  that  he  could 
remain  no  longer.  Mr.  Pitman  and  myself 
immediately  went  on  board,  got  our  clothes  and 
a  few  otlijer  things  into  the  boat,  wrote  a  hasty 
note  or  two,  and  left  the  vessel.  We  were, 
however,  much  appalled  at  our  situation ;  for 
we  had  but  two  oars  ;  the  boat  was  very  deeply 
laden ;  the  sea  was  running  high  ;  it  blew  a 
gale  of  wind :  and  we  were  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  shore.  Providentially,  a  large  double 
canoe,  that  had  been  to  fetch  some  natives  from 
the  ship,  came  to  our  assistance ;  and,  after 
several  hours'  hard  labour,  we  happily  reached 
the  land.  The  clothes,  flour,  and  sugar  which 
wo  obtained,  recompensed  us  for  our  fatigue, 
though  we  were  obliged  to  leave  much  of  our 
jirojjerty  in  the  vessel. 

I  did  not  intend  to  have  remained  more  than 
three  or  four  months  at  Rarotonga;  but,  no 
opportunity  being  alibrded  of  leaving  the  island, 
we  continued  there  a  year  :  and,  although  pecu- 
liarly distressing  at  the  time,  we  can  now  clearly 
see  how  wisely  and  graciously  it  was  ordered  ; 
tor  this  year,  like  the  preceding,  was  fraught 
Avitli  events  of  great  importance,  in  connexion 
with  my  subseciuent  movements  for  extending 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  in  numerous  other 
inlands  of  the  Pacific. 


We  found  the  teachers  and  people  just  about 
to  abandon  the  old  settlement,  a  new  one  having 
been  formed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
As  the  Thursday  after  our  arrival  was  the  day 
apjiointed  for  the  removal,  we  determined  not 
to  interfere  with  this  or  any  other  arrangement, 
until,  by  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  affairs  of  the  station,  we  should  be  enabled 
to  take  the  management  of  the  mission 
into  our  own  hands.  On  Wednesday  after- 
noon we  attended  service,  when  one  of  the 
teachers  addressed  the  assembly ;  after  Avhich, 
the  multitude  gave  us  a  welcome  by  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand.  As  there  were  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  of  them,  and 
they  considering  that  the  sincerity  of  their 
affection  was  to  be  expressed  by  the  severity  of 
the  squeeze,  and  the  violence  of  the  shake,  we 
were  not  sorry  when  the  ceremony  was  over, 
for  our  arms  ached  severely  for  hours  after. 
Early  the  following  morning,  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  new  station,  to  which  we  found 
but  little  difficulty  in  getting  our  things  con- 
veyed, as  every  person  was  desirous  of  carrying 
some  part  of  our  property.  One  took  the  tea- 
keetle,  another  the  frying-pan ;  some  obtained 
a  box,  others  a  bed-post ;  even  the  chief  himself 
felt  honoured  in  rendering  assistance,  and 
during  the  journey  he  ceased  not  to  manifest 
his  admiration  of  the  devices  printed  upon  the 
articles  of  earthenware  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted, and  to  exhibit  them  to  the  crowd  that 
surrounded  him. 

A  hea^'y  fall  of  rain  had  rendered  the  ordinary 
road  unfit  for  travcULng,  or  otherwise  the  walk 
would  have  been  delightful ;  but,  as  the  kind 
people  conveyed  goods,  wives,  and  children, 
upon  their  Herculean  shoulders,  all  delighted 
with  their  occupation,  the  journey  was  by  no 
means  unpleasant. 

On  our  arrival,  we  found  that  the  teachers 
had  very  comfortable  houses,  one  of  which  they 
most  cheerfully  gave  up  to  us.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  they  requested  us  to  take  our  seat 
outside  the  door ;  and,  on  doing  so,  we  observed 
a  large  concourse  of  people  coming  towards  us, 
bearing  heavy  burdens.  They  walked  in  pro- 
cession, and  dropped  at  oiir  feet  fourteen 
immense  idols,  the  smallest  of  which  Avas  about 
five  yards  in  lengtli.  Each  of  these  was  com- 
posed of  a  piece  of  aito,  or  iron  wood,  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  carved  with  rude  imi- 
tations of  the  human  head  at  one  end,  and  with 
an  obscene  figure  at  the  other,  wrapped  ri)un(l 
with  native  cloth,  until  it  became  two  or  three 
yards  in  circumference.  Near  the  wood  were 
red  feathers,  and  a  string  of  small  pieces  of 
polished  pearl  shells,  whicli  were  said  to  be  the 
tnanava,  or  soul  of  the  god.  Some  of  these 
idols  were  torn  to  pieces  before  our  eyes  :  others 
were  reserved  to  decorate  the  raftei-s  of  ilie 
chapel  we  proposed  to  erect ;  and  one  was 
kept  to  be  sent  to  England,  which  is  now  in 
the  Missionary  Museum.  It  is  not,  however, 
so  respectable  in  appearance  as  when  in  its  own 
country;  for  his  Britannic  Majesty's  officers, 
fearing  lest  the  god  should  be  made  a  vehicle 
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for  defrauduig  the  king,  very  unceremoniously 
took  it  to  pieces  ;  and,  not  beini^  so  well  skilled 
ill  making  gods  as  in  protecting  the  revenue, 
they  have  not  made  it  so  handsome  as  when  it 
was  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  deluded 
Rarotongans.  An  idol,  of  which  the  annexed 
tii;ure  is  a  correct  representation,  was  placed  on 
the  fore-part  of  every  fishing  canoe  ;  and  when 
the  natives  were  going  on  a  fishing  excursion, 
prior  to  setting   off,  they  invariably  presented 


offerings  to  the  god,  and  invoked  him  to  grant 
them  success.  Surely  professing  Christ isuis 
may  learn  a  lesson  from  tliis  practice.  Here 
we  see  pagans  of  the  lowest  order  imploring  the 
blessing  of  their  gods  upon  their  ordinary 
occupations.     Christians,  go  and  do  likewise  '. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  a  congregation  of 
about  four  thousand  assembled ;  but,  as  tlie 
house  was  a  temporary  building,  and  would  not 
accommodate  half  the  people,    tliey  took  their 


One  of  the  natiunal  idois. 


Soul  of  the  idol. 
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seats  outside.  This  induced  us  to  deternnne 
to  erect  immediately  a  place  of  worship.  With 
this  view  the  chiefs  and  people  were  couvened, 
and  arrangements  made  for  commencing  the 
building ;  and  so  great  was  the  diligence  with 
which  the  i)eo])le  laboured,  that,  although  ill 
supplied  with  tools,  the  house  was  thoroughly 
completed  in  two  months.  It  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  wide  ;  well 
j)lastcred,  and  fitted  up  throughout  with  seats. 
It  had  six  large  folding-doors.  The  front 
windows  were  made  in  imitation  of  sashes, 
whilst  those  in  the  back  resembled  Venetian 
blinds.  It  was  a  large,  respectable,  and  sub- 
stantial edifice  ;  and  the  whole  was  completed 
without  a  single  nail,  or  any  iron-work  what- 
ever. It  will  accommodate  nearly  three  thou- 
sand persons. 

In  the  erection  of  this  chapel,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  will  give  a  striking  idea  of  the 
feelings  of  an  untaught  people,  when  observing, 
for  the  first  time,  the  effects  of  written  commu- 
nications. As  I  had  come  to  the  work  one 
morning  without  my  square,  I  took  up  a  chip, 
and  with  a  j)iece  of  charcoal  wrote  upon  it  a 
request  that  Mrs.  Williams  would  send  me  that 
article.  I  called  a  chief,  who  was  superintend- 
ing his  portion  of  the  work,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Friend,  take  this  ;  go  to  our  house,  and  give 
it  to  Mrs.  Williams."  He  was  a  singular-look- 
ing man,  remarkably  quick  in  his  movements, 
and  had  been  a  great  warrior;  but,  in  one  of 
the  numerous  battles  he  had  fought,  had  lost  an 
eye.  Giving  me  an  inexpressible  look  with  the 
other,  he  said,  "  Take  that  I — she  will  call  me  a 
fool  and  scold  nie,  if  I  carry  a  chip  to  her." 
"  No,"  I  rei)lied,  "  she  will  not ;  take  it,  and 
go  immediately  ;  I  am  in  haste."  Perceiving 
me  to  be  in  earnest,  he  took  it,  and  asked, 
"  At^hat  must  I  say?"  I  replied,  "You  have 
nothing  to  say;  the  chip  will  say  all  I  vrish. " 
With  a  look  of  astonishment  and  contempt,  he 
iH'ld  up  the  jiiece  of  wood  and  said,  "  I  low  can 
this  speak]  has  this  a  mouth'!"  I  desired  him 
to  take  it  immediately,  and  not  spend  so  much 
time  in  talking  about  it.  On  arriving  at  the 
house,  he  gave  the  chip  to  Mrs.  Williams,  who 
read  it,  threw  it  away,  and  went  to  the  tool- 
chest  ;  whither  the  chief,  resolving  to  see  the 
result  of  this  mysterious  proceeding,  followed 
her  closely.  On  receiving  the  square  from  her, 
he  said,  "  Stay,  daughter,  how  do  you  know 
that  this  is  what  Mr.  Williams  wants?"  "  Why," 
she  replied,  "  did  you  not  bring  me  a  cliip  just 
now?"  "Yes,"  said  the  astonished  warrior, 
*'  but  I  did  not  hear  it  say  anything."  "  If  you 
did  not,  I  did"  was  the  reply,  "  for  it  made 
known  to  me  what  he  wanted,  and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  return  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible." 
With  this  the  ciiief  leaped  out  of  the  house  ; 
and,  catching  up  the  mysterious  piece  of  wood, 
he  ran  through  the  settlement  witii  the  chip  in 
one  hand,  and  the  scjuare  in  the  other,  holding 
them  up  as  high  as  his  arms  would  reach,  and 
shouting  as  he  went,  "  See  the  wisdom  of  these 
English  people  ;  they  can  make  chips  talk',  they 
can  make  ciiii)s  talk!"  On  giving  me  the 
square,  he  wished  to  know  how  it  was  possible 
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thus  to  converse  with  persons  at  a  distance.  1 
gave  him  all  the  explanation  in  my  power  ;  but 
it  ^vas  a  circumstance  involved  in  so  much 
mystery,  that  he  actually  tied  a  string  to  the 
chip,  hung  it  round  his  neck,  and  wore  it  for 
some  time.  During  several  following  days,  we 
frequently  saw  him  surrounded  by  a  crowd, 
who  w-ere  listening  with  intense  interest  while 
he  narrated  the  wonders  which  this  chip  had 
performed. 

The  life  and  labours  of  my  esteemed  and 
excellent  colleague  had  nearly  terminated, 
while  erecting  the  chapel  in  which  he  has  since 
so  long  and  so  successfully  preached  the  Gospel. 
He  and  myself  had  gone,  as  usual,  to  mark  out 
and  superintend  the  work,  when  one  of  the  chiefs 
requested  Mr.  Pitman  to  go  and  instruct  him 
how  to  fasten  a  window-sill ;  and,  while  doing 
so,  a  man  on  the  thatch,  unobserved  by  him, 
was  dragging  up  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  which 
slipped,  and,  falling  on  Mr.  Pitman's  head, 
levelled  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  taken  up 
senseless,  and  conveyed  home.  I  examined  the 
bruise,  and  was  truly  grateful  to  find  that  no 
bone  was  broken,  no  material  injury  sustained  ; 
for,  providentially,  the  heavy  end  of  the  log 
reached  the  ground  before  Jlr.  Pitman  was 
struck,  otherwise  his  work  on  earth  would  have 
been  finished.  In  mentioning  this  event  to  his 
friends,  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ  says, 
"  Thus  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  spare  me  a 
little  longer  in  his  vineyard.  O  that  my  life 
may  be  more  than  ever  devoted  to  his  service'." 

The  first  three  months  which  we  spent  with 
Mr.  Pitman  were  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  and  in  obtaining  a  more  correct 
knowl(!dge  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  language, 
with  such  other  information  as  was  necessary 
to  regulate  our  future  proceedings  for  the 
welfare  of  the  mission.  The  people  were  ex- 
ceedingly kind  to  us,  and  diligent  in  their 
attendance  at  the  schools  and  on  all  the  means 
of  grace.  They  made,  however,  but  very  little 
progress  in  reading  ;  and  we  considered  them 
dull  scholars,  compared  with  their  sprightly 
brethren  in  the  Society  Islands.  Indeed,  it 
was  to  us  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  not  a 
single  person  in  the  island  could  read,  although 
the  teachers  assured  us  they  had  been  unremit- 
ting in  their  endeavours  to  instruct  them.  It  is 
true  they  were  teaching  them  in  Tahitian,  as  it 
was  our  wish  to  extend  the  use  of  that  dialect 
as  far  as  possible ;  but  not  succeeding,  we  de- 
termined immediately  on  preparing  some  books 
in  their  own  language  ;  and  with  this  view  I 
drew  up  an  elementary  work,  and  translated 
the  gospel  of  John  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  which  were  printed  a  few  months 
after  ;  and,  from  the  moment  the  people  received 
books  in  their  own  dialect,  their  progress  lias 
been  so  rapid,  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
a  greater  number  of  persons  who  can  read  at 
Rarotonga  than  at  any  otlier  of  our  stations  ; 
and  I  may  here  add,  that  I  think  it  a  circum- 
stance of  very  rare  occurrence  that  a  religious 
impression  is  produced  upon  the  minds  of  a 
people,  except  by  addressing  them  in  their 
mother  tongue. 
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From  the  kno-\vlecige  we  had  obtained  of  the 
pdjuihition,  the  distances  of  tlie  distiii'ts  from 
each  other,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food,  tlie 
political  divisions  of  the  island,  together  \vith 
the  relative  influence  of  the  different  chiefs,  we 
were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  having  two, 
and  perhaps,  ultimately,  three  distinct  stations  ; 
and,  as  we  expected  to  remain  at  Rarotonga  but 
two  or  three  months  longer,  it  was  arranged 
that  we,  with  the  inhabitants  of  two  districts, 
should  return  to  the  former  settlement,  whilst 
Mr.  Pitman  took  charge  of  the  new  one,  which, 
although  but  one  division  of  the  island,  was 
nearly  ^s  populous  as  the  others  united.  As 
the  settlement  to  which  I  was  returning  had 
been  abandoned  for  some  months,  great  exer- 
tion was  requisite  to  restore  it  to  order.  The 
large  chapel  was  much  dilapidated.  This,  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  erection,  was  rather  an 
interesting  building,  but  it  was  destitute  of 
elegance  ;  for,  although  jilastercd  and  floored, 
and  looking  exceedingly  well  at  a  distance,  the 
workmanship  was  rough,  and  the  doors  were 
formed  of  planks  lashed  together  with  cinet, 
which  also  supplied  the  place  of  liinges.  One  of 
its  most  striking  peculiarities  was  the  presence 
of  many  indelicate  heathen  figures  carved  on 
the  centre  posts.  This  was  accounted  for  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  when  built,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  people  were  heathens ;  and,  as 
a  portion  of  the  work  was  allotted  to  each 
district,  unaccompanied  by  specific  directions 
as  to  the  precise  manner  of  its  performance,  the 
builders  thought  that  the  figures  with  which 
they  decorated  the  maraes  would  be  equally 
ornamental  in  the  main  pillars  of  a  Christian 
sanctuary.  The  building  was  250  feet  in  length, 
and  40  feet  wide. 

Having  put  the  settlement  in  order,  and  had 
the  chapel  repaired,  we  devoted  our  energies  to 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  Their  attendance 
on  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  anxiety  they 
evinced  to  understand  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
were  truly  encouraging.  At  the  conclusion  of 
every  service,  both  on  Sabbath  and  other  even- 
ings, a  great  number  followed  us  home,  took 
their  seats  inider  the  shade  of  the  banana  and 
plantain  trees,  by  which  our  habitations  were 
encircled,  and  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  making 
inquiries  respecting  the  subjects  of  our  address. 

indeed,  the  maimer  in  which  they  spent  their 
Sabbaths  was  deeply  interesting.  At  sunrise 
they  held  a  prayer-meeting  to  implore  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  engagements  of  the  day. 
This  they  conducted  entirely  themselves.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  congregation  assembled  again, 
when  the  Missionary  performed  Divine  service, 
just  as  it  is  conducted  in  England, — prayer 
being  offered,  the  sacred  Scriptures  read,  and 
hymns  sung  in  their  own  beautiful  language  ;* 
after  which,  a  sermon  is  preached  to  them. 
Prior,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
service,  they  met  in  classes,  of  ten  or  twelve 
families  each,  and  distributed  among  themselves 
the  respective   portions    of  the  sermon  which 

•  The  n.-xtives  sin;  exceedingly  well,  and  wc  have 
taught  them  most  of  our  most  |)ojml:ir  tunes.  They  j,'e- 
ncrallv  tiike  two,  and  sometimes  three  parts  of  a  tune. 
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each  individual  should  bring  away;  one  saying, 
"  Mine  shall  be  the  text,  auil  all  that  is  said  in 
iinuiediate    connexion    with    it;"    another,  "I 
will  take  care  of  the  first  division  ;"  and  a  third, 
"I  will  bring  home  the  particulars  under  that 
head."       Thus    the    sermon    was    apportioned 
before  it  was  delivered.    At  our  more  advanced 
stations,  where  the  New  Testament  was  in  the 
hands  of  our  people,  we  invariably  named  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  were  illustrative  of  the 
particulars   under  discussion.     For  instance,  if 
tiie  ^lissionary  was  preaching  upon  the  love  of 
Christ,  his  first  divisitm  might   be   to  describe 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Saviour's  love  ; 
and,  under  this  head,  if  he  referred  to  its  great- 
ness, after  having  illustrated  his  point,  he  would 
desire  his  hearers,  without  specifying  the  verse 
or  verses,  to  read  with  attention  the  tliird  chap- 
ter of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  where 
they  would  find  some  sentiments  applicable  to 
that  part  of  the  subject.     Opening  their  Testa- 
ments, they  would  find  the  chapter  referred  to, 
and  make  a  mark  against  it.     A  second  divi- 
sion might  be  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the 
Saviour's  love  ;  and,  having  concluded  his  ob- 
servations on  this,    the  preacher  would  desire 
the  congregation  to    read  carefully  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where 
they  would   find   some  passages  illustrative  of 
that  particular.     Again,   opening    their  Testa- 
ments, the  chapter  would  be  sought  and  marked. 
Thus  we  should  proceed  through  the  discourse. 
At  a  convenient  time  the  respective  classes  met, 
and,  after  commencing  their  social  service  with 
singing  and  prayer,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  their  number   began  by  inquiring,   "  With 
whom  is  the  text  %"  and  proposed  a  variety  of 
questions  upon  it.     After  this  he  asked  for  the 
divisions  of  the  discourse  ;  and,  when  one  had 
been  given,  he  would  say,  "  To  what  portion  of 
Scripture   were    we    referred'?"     The    chapter, 
having  been   named,  was   then  read  very  care- 
fully ;  and  the  verses  thought  to  be   applicable 
were  selected.     This  we  found  a  most  efficient 
and  excellent  method  of  proceeding,  as  it  not 
only  induced  the  people  to  pay  great  attention 
to  the  sermon,  but  to  search  the  Scriptures  with 
interest,  and  also  to  exercise  their  minds  upon 
the  meaning  and  application  of  what  they  read. 
This  social  exercise  was  regarded  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  more  public  examination,  conducted 
by  the  Missionary,  which  took  place  in  the  cha- 
pel, between  the  hours  of  one  and  two,  when 
all  the  classes  assembled  ;  and  seldom  was  there 
a  sentiment  or  sentence  of  importance  in  the 
discourse  which  was  not  then  repeated  by  one 
or  other  of  the  congregation. 


CHAPTER  TX. 


The  Adoption  of  a  Code  of  Laws  by  the  People  of  Raio- 
ton;;a — To  what  extent  a  Missionary  should  iuteii'"ie  in 
Civil  Allairs — ('oiispiracy,  with  its  results— Dillirulties 
at  Karoton^a  arising  from  Polygamy  and  otlu'i'  Hea- 
then Us.iges~the  charaeter  of  Works  expec'.eil  from 
the  pen  of  a  Missionary. 

Circumstances    were     continually    occurring 
which  rendered  it  imperative  that  the  chiefs  of 
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ADOPTION  OF  A  CODE  OF  LAWS— A  CONSPIRACY. 


Rarotonga  should  follow  the  example  of  those 
at  Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands,  and  adopt  a 
code  of  Christian  laws  as  the  basis  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  their  island  ;  for,  as  their 
civil  polity  was  intimately  interwoven  with  their 
sanguinary  idolatry,  when  the  one  was  sub- 
verted, the  other  perished  in  its  ruins ;  whilst 
those  ancient  usages,  which  were  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  their  religion  of  necessity 
sank  into  decay  when  the  people  were  brought 
under  the  mild  influence  of  Gospel  ])rinciples. 
From  time  immemorial  the  inhabitants  of  this 
lovely  spot  had  been  addicted  to  theft  ;  and,  as 
vast  numbers  of  those  who  professed  Christianity 
were  influenced  by  example  merely,  no  sooner 
had  the  powerful  excitement  produced  by  the 
transition  from  one  state  of  society  to  another 
subsided,  than  they  returned  to  the  habits  in 
Avldch,  from  their  infancy,  they  had  been 
trained. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  they 
had  several  methods  of  punishing  the  delinquent, 
or  rather  of  avenging  themselves  for  the  injury 
received.  For  this  purpose  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  aggrieved  party  would  go  to  the 
liouse  of  the  offender,  and  take  by  force  what- 
ever article  of  value  they  found  there,  even  the 
mats  on  which  lie  slept.  Not  unfrequently 
would  the  house  be  broken  down,  the  banana- 
trees  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  every 
article  of  produce  destroyed.  At  other  times 
the  thief  would  bo  murdered  on  the  spot ;  in 
addition  to  which,  jNIakea,  the  king,  would  fre- 
quently command  tliat  the  body  should  be  cut 
in  pieces,  and  the  limbs  hung  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  kaiiKja,  or  farm,  on  which  the 
de])redations  had  been  committi'd.  In  one  of 
the  adjacent  islands,  a  man  caught  a  little  boy, 
about  eight  years  of  ago,  in  the  act  of  stealing 
food  :  he  instantly  seized  the  thief,  tied  a  heavy 
stone  to  his  leg,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea. 
The  boy  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  would  soon 
have  paid  for  the  crime  with  his  life,  had  not 
one  of  the  native  teachers,  who  saw  him  thrown 
into  the  water,  immediately  ])lunged  in,  and 
rescued  him  from  ids  perilous  situation.  It  was 
evident,  to  the  chiefs  that  none  of  these  san- 
guinary modes  of  pimishment  were  in  accord- 
ance with  tile  merciful  spirit  of  the  religion  they 
now  professed  ;  and,  wishing  that  their  civil  and 
judicial  polity  should  be  so,  they  very  naturally 
applied  to  us  for  advice.  Tims  it  will  be  seen 
tliat  there  was  a  necessity  laid  upon  us  to  act  in 
tliese  affairs  ;  and,  while  we  gave  the  chiefs 
clearly  to  understand  that  our  objects  were 
purely  of  a  spiritual  character,  we  were  con- 
vinced tliat,  under  existing  circumstances,  it 
was  as  much  a  duty  to  direct  them  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  code  of  laws,  as  it  was  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  itself; 
for,  in  thus  acting,  we  were  simply  advising 
them  to  ap])ly  those  principles  to  social  life,  and 
to  substitute  them  for  tlie  ferocity  and  revenge 
by  v,-hich  all  classes  had  been  previously  in- 
tiuenced.  Our  circumstances  at  this  time  were 
very  similar  to  those  in  which  we  had  been 
placed  at  Ilaiatea,  a  narration  of  wliich,  although 
<i  digression,  as  they  terminated   in    the    esta- 


blishment of  a  regular  code  of  laws  in  that 
island,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

A  number  of  wild,  dissolute  young  men,  and 
others  who,  when  heathens,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  by  plunder,  not  liking  the  re- 
straints wliich  Christianity  imposed  upon  them, 
determined  to  overturn  the  government  of  the 
island,  and  entered  into  a  regular  and  organised 
conspiracy  for  that  purpose.  In  order  to  effect 
their  wicked  designs,  it  was  resolved  to  murder 
me,  my  colleague,  and  Tamatoa  the  chief,  who 
countenanced  everything  calculated  to  extend 
Christian  principles  and  Christian  practice. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  every  second 
or  third  Sabbath  at  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Tahaa,  which  was  about  eight  miles  from  our 
settlement,  but  always  went  on  the  Saturday. 
The  four  men  who  had  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices to  convey  me  were  among  the  conspira- 
tors, and  had  engaged,  when  about  half-way,  to 
throw  me  into  the  sea,  while  their  associates 
despatched  Mr.  Threlkeld  and  Tamatoa.  An 
apparently  trivial  circumstance  prevented  my 
going  on  that  day.  I  had  repaired  and  painted 
the  boat  on  the  preceding  Wednesday,  and,  not 
having  sufficient  paint-oil,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  using  a  considerable  portion  of  a  substi- 
tute made  from  the  cocoa-nut,  which  prevented 
the  paint  from  drying  according  to  my  expec- 
tat'.ons  ;  so  that,  when  we  prepared  to  launch  the 
boat,  we  found  her  unfit  for  the  voyage,  and 
were  thus  prevented  from  t.aking  the  journey. 
The  young  men  came  to  me  several  times  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  ap])earcd  exceedingly  anxious 
that  we  should  go ;  but  I  told  them,  that,  as  the 
paint  was  not  dry,  it  was  utterly  impossible.  I 
was  not  aware  at  the  time  wliat  induced  tlieni 
to  be  so  very  urgent,  and  as  little  imagined  that 
the  simple  circumstance  above  alluded  to  was 
the  means  which  Providence  employed  to  pre- 
serve me  from  an  untimely  death  and  a  watery 
grave.  This  shows  what  momentous  conse- 
quences are  at  times  poised  upon  comparatively 
trivial  events.  Thwarted  in  their  plans,  they 
determined  on  the  following  day  to  carry  them 
openly  and  at  once  into  execution  ;  and,  while 
we  were  sitting  at  dinner,  one  of  them  was  sent 
to  our  house  for  that  purpose.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  most  fantastical  manner,  having  his  head 
decorated  with  leaves,  and  wearing  a  pair  of 
trousers  as  a  jacket,  his  arms  being  ]iassed 
through  the  legs ;  he  wore  also  a  red  shirt  in- 
stead of  trousers,  his  legs  being  passed  through 
the  arms,  and  the  band  buttoned  round  the 
waist.  He  came,  brandishing  a  large  carving- 
\nife,  and  danced  before  the  house,  crying, 
"  Turn  out  the  hog,  let  us  kill  him  ;  turn  out 
the  pig,  let  us  cut  his  throat."  Annoyed  with 
his  conduct,  and  not  apprehending  any  danger, 
I  arose  from  the  table  to  desire  him  to  desist. 
On  opening  the  door,  one  of  the  deacons,  almost 
breathless  with  running,  met  me,  thrust  me 
back,  and  exclaimed,  "Why  do  you  go  outt 
why  do  you  expose  your  life  •?  you  are  the  pig 
he  is  calling  for:  you  will  be  dead  in  a  moment." 
The  deacon  then  informed  me  of  the  danger  I 
had  escaped,  and  of  the  jilot  which  had  just 
been  discovered.     Thus  two  days  in  succession 
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liad  I  beeu  in  most  imminent  clanger,  and  yet 
was  preserved  without  the  slii,'htest  exertion  on 
my  own  part.  Many  such  merciful  preserva- 
tions we  are  all,  more  or  less,  constantly  exj)e- 
riencing.  This  alarming  circumstance,  how- 
ever, was  attended  with  distressing  conse- 
quences. jNIrs.  Williams  was  near  the  hour  of 
maternal  solicitude  ;  and  the  agitation  of  mind 
she  experienced  was  so  grciit,  tliat  it  occasioned 
the  premature  birth  of  a  lovely  babe,  which, 
after  exciting  om-  painful  anxieties  for  a  week, 
Hed  to  tlie  region  of  the  blessed,  leaving  us  tc 
mingle  our  tears  of  parental  sorrow  for  its  loss. 
It  was  the  first  bereavement  we  had  experi- 
enced, and  we  felt  it  most  keenly.  On  tlie  fol- 
lowing day  the  chiefs  held  a  meeting,  and  deter- 
mined to  put  the  four  ringleaders  to  death. 
■\Ve  remonstrated  with  them,  when,  after  a 
whole  day's  discussion,  they  yielded  to  our 
wishes,  and  spared  the  lives  of  the  conspirators. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  the  chiefs  inquired 
what  the  English  people  would  do  under  such 
circumstances ;  when  we  informed  them  that  in 
England  there  were  established  laws  and  judges, 
by  which  all  offenders  of  every  kind  were  tried 
and  punished.  They  then  wished  to  know 
what  judges  and  laws  were  ;  and,  upon  having 
the  nature  of  the  office  of  judge,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  a  code  of  laws,  explained  to  them, 
they  said,  ""Why  cannot  we  have  the  same'*" 
They,  therefore,  nominated  a  judge,  ;«'o  tem- 
pore, by  whom  the  criminals  Mere  tried,  and 
the  ringleaders  sentenced  to  four  years'  banish- 
ment to  an  uninhabited  island.  This  occur- 
rence induced  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Raiatea 
to  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  public  justice,  a  code  of 
laws,  which  Mr.  Threlkeld  and  myself  assisted  in 
preparing.  The  laws  were  but  few  in  number, 
and  drawn  up  in  the  plainest  and  most  perspi- 
cuous language,  entirely  devoid  of  all  the  tech- 
nicalities and  repetitions  by  which  the  statutes 
of  enlightened  and  civilised  countries  are  too 
frequently  rendered  obscure  and  perplexing : 
for  it  appeared  to  us  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  they  should  be  so  simply  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed, that  they  might  be  easily  understood 
by  the  people  for  whom  they  were  framed. 
We  detemiined,  also,  as  far  as  possible,  to  lay 
a  permanent  foundation  for  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  people,  by  instituting  at  once  that  greatest 
barrier  to  oppression — trial  by  jvu-y.  The  same 
code,  a  little  modified,  was,  after  much  delibe- 
ration and  consultation,  adopted  by  the  chiefs 
and  people  of  Rarotonga ;  and  thus  we  trust 
that  the  reign  of  despotism,  tyranny,  and  private 
revenge,  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
secluded  garden  had  so  long  groaned,  has  for 
ever  terminated. 

The  laws  enacted  related  to  theft,  trespass, 
stolen  property,  "  land  eating,"*  lost  property, 
Sabbath-breaking,  rebellion,  marriage,  adultery, 
the  judges,  jury,  &c.  &c.  We  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  any 
law  relative  to  murder,  because  Ave  were 
doubtful  as  to  the  punishment  which  should  be 

•  A  term  we  shall  liaAe  frequrnt  occasion  to  use.  It 
8i;.'ui!loi  tlic  forcible  aiiU  unjust  iiu^sesbiun  ol'  ;?ucli  otlici's 
land. 


awarded  to  this  crime,  and  were  both  of  opinion 
that  no  necessity  existed  for  the  immediate  pro- 
mulgation of  a  law  on  the  subject,  and  that  tlie 
people  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  know- 
ledge to  enter  upon  the  discussion.  The  chiefs 
and  people  were  themselves  induced,  some 
considerable  time  after,  by  a  most  tragical  and 
distressing  circumstance,  to  pass  the  law  which 
we  had  omitted  ;  and,  at  an  assembly  in  which 
almost  every  inhabitant  of  the  island  was 
present,  it  was  unanimously  determined  that 
deliberate  murder  should  be  punished  with 
death.  This  was  entirely  their  own  act,  so 
that  its  consequences  will  rest  with  themselves. 
When  the  event  took  place  to  which  I  refer,  we 
were  grateful  that  we  had  not  advised  this 
enactment,  for  otherwise  we  could  not  have 
saved  the  lives  of  the  two  culprits,  whose  sen- 
tence we  succeeded  in  getting  commuted  from 
death  to  banishment.  I  am  not,  however, 
satisfied  that  we  were  strictly  just  in  our  inter- 
ference on  that  peculiarly  trying  occasion ;  for 
the  woman  and  her  guilty  associate  had  bar- 
barously murdered  the  sick  husband,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  united  in  marriage. 

There  were  two  most  delicate  and  perplexing 
subjects  which  required  adjustment,  prior  to  the 
final  establishment  of  the  laws.  The  first  re- 
ferred to  a  plurality  of  wives.  This  was  a 
matter  of  much  deliberation  between  my 
esteemed  colleague  and  myself,  before  we 
decided  how  to  act.  Prior  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  polygamy  existed  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent ;  and,  when  a  person  having  a 
plurality  of  wives  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  baptism,  the  teachers  had  required  that  the 
individual  should  make  a  selection  of  one  of 
them,  and  also  provide  for  the  support  of  those 
whom  he  put  away.  The  measure  succeeded 
beyond  what  might  have  been  reasonably  anti- 
cipated ;  and  of  the  number  who  complied  with 
this  condition,  only  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
persons  occasioned  any  trouble  ;  but  among 
these  was  the  king,  which  considerably  increased 
our  difficulty.  When  we  conversed  with  them 
on  the  subject,  some  said  that  they  had  re- 
turned to  each  other,  because  they  had  not 
been  left  at  liberty  in  their  choice ;  whilst 
others  alleged  that  they  supposed  the  separation 
would  be  only  ternporaiy,  and  that,  had  they 
known  it  was  to  be  permanent,  they  should  have 
made  a  different  selection.  Acting  vipon  this 
information,  Mr.  Pitman  and  myself  thought 
the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  way  to  overcome 
the  dilliculty  entirely,  would  be  to  convene  the 
people,  recommend  that  those  who  were  dis- 
satisfied should  be  allowed  to  select  publicly 
either  of  their  wives,  and  then  be  united  to 
her  in  marriage  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
assembly.  The  maintenance  of  the  rejected 
wife  or  wives  and  children  was  also  a  very 
serious  consideration,  for  it  is  not  at  Rarotonga, 
as  at  Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands,  where  j)ro- 
visions  are  abundant,  a  matter  of  slight  import- 
ance ;  but  a  female  depends  almost  entirely  on 
her  husband.  Knowing  that  the  king's  course 
would  form  a  precedent,  we  commenced  by  re- 
questing him  to  name  publicly  the  individual  he 
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intended  to  make  his  companion  for  life  ;  and 
of  his  three  wives  he  selected  the  youngest, 
who  had  borne  him  one  child,  in  preference  to 
his  own  sister,  hy  whom  he  had  had  three 
children,  and  his  principal  wife,  who  was  the 
mother  of  nine  or  ten.  He  was  then  married 
to  her  in  the  presence  of  his  people. 

On  the  following  morning,  Pivai,  the  prin- 
cipal wife,  took,  a  mat  to  sleep  upon,  the 
mallets  with  which  to  make  cloth  for  the 
liusband  who  had  abandoned  her,  and  the 
beloved  children  she  had  borne  him,  and  left 
the  king's  house  to  take  up  her  residence  in 
the  solitude  of  widowhood.  Scarcely  a  person 
in  the  settlement  could  refrain  from  tears,  at 
seeing  so  worthy  and  amiable  a  woman,  the 
mother  of  so  large  and  line  a  family,  in  those 
painful  circumstances ;  and  very  considerable 
indignation  was  evinced  on  the  occasion.  AVe 
ourselves  deeply  sym])athised  with  her  ;  for  she 
was  a  woman  universally  esteemed,  and  from 
all  that  we  knew  of  her  we  believed  she  was 
worthy  of  that  esteem.  A  few  days  before 
leaving,  she  came  to  our  house,  and,  while  con- 
versing with  IMrs.  Williams  upon  the  subject, 
said,  although  her  affection  for  her  husband  was 
very  great,  and  she  was  truly  distressed  at  the 
])rospect  of  being  separated  from  him,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  the  painful  event,  con- 
vinced that  it  was  preferable  ;  for,  as  his  affec- 
tions were  set  upon  his  youngest  wife,  if  she 
remained,  she  should  become  the  occasion  of 
his  living  in  sin ;  and  rather  than  this,  she 
would  endure  the  se])aration,  distressing  as  it 
might  prove.  This  Ave  regarded  as  a  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  power  of  Christian  principle 
upon  her  mind.  She  took  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  the  house  while  her  husband  was  at 
school  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  it,  he  was  much 
affected  at  finding  his  faithful  companion  gone  ; 
for,  altliough  his  affections  were  placed  on  the 
youngest  wife,  he  had  a  great  esteem  for  Pivai, 
who  had  borne  him  so  large  a  family,  and  had 
])roved  faithful  and  industrious  for  so  many 
years.  The  king  behaved  honourably  in  giving 
her  the  produce  of  about  twenty  farms,  the 
tenants  of  which  were  to  obey  her  orders  and 
do  her  work.  This  devoted  and  aff'ectionate 
woman  spent  the  whole  period  of  her  widow- 
hood, which  continued  for  three  or  four  years, 
in  making  native  garments  of  the  very  best 
(juality  for  her  late  husband  and  children ; 
always  taking  the  utmost  pains,  and  displaying 
the  greatest  skill,  in  what  she  made  for  the 
former,  thus  testifying  her  unabated  aff"ection. 
After  about  four  years  the  wife  of  Tinomana, 
'die  chief  of  a  neighbouring  settlement,  died,  and 
Pivai  was  united  to  liim  in  marriage,  by  which 
she  is  again  raised  to  the  dignity  she  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  i)ainful  separation  from  her  former 
liusband.  "We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Tino- 
mana is  a  truly  good  man,  and  that  they  are 
remarkably  happy  in  each  other. 

Having  this  precedent,  we  advanced  to  the 
consideration  of  the  other  cases,  and  found  but 
little  diiliciilty  in  settling  this  truly  perplexing 
affair.  The  measures  adopted  terminated  ex- 
ceedingly   well ;    for,   from    that    tune    to    the 


present,  no  inconvenience  has  been  experienced. 
I  am  aware  that  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  ujion  this  delicate  subject;  but  I 
cherish  the  hope  that  a  candid  and  comprehen- 
sive consideration  of  existing  circumstances  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  our  proceedings 
were  both  suitable  and  salutary.  Had  those 
who  were  determined  to  take  back  their  wives 
been  allowed  to  do  so,  it  would  have  universally 
restored  polygamy  ;  and  thus  all  that  had  been 
effected  by  the  teachers  towards  the  removal  of 
this  evil  would  have  been  rendered  nugatory. 

I  have  felt  disappointed  when  reading  the 
writings  of  Missionaries,  at  not  finding  a  fuller 
account  of  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  con- 
tend with,  and  the  measures  by  which  these  were 
met.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  work  from  the 
pen  of  a  Missionary  should  not  contain  just 
what  might  be  written  by  one  who  has  never 
left  his  native  country,  but  a  plain  statement  of 
the  i)erplexities  with  which  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  grapple,  and  the  means  adopted  to 
overcome  them  ;  that  if  judicious  and  beneficial, 
others,  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  may 
profit  by  his  experience  ;  and,  if  otherwise,  that 
they  may  avoid  falling  into  similar  errors. 
Should  his  plans  in  some  cases  have  been  less 
prudent  than  might  have  been  desired,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  scrutiny  of  wise  and 
good  men,  who  will  consider  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  necessity  under 
which  he  was  laid  of  devising  and  executing 
measures  in  novel  circumstances ;  where,  un- 
directed by  any  precedent,  he  was  thrown 
entirely  upon  the  resources  of  his  ovni  judg- 
ment. 

Other  difficulties  were  presented  by  the 
peculiar  and  intricate  character  of  some  of  the 
ancient  usages  which  we  were  anxious  to  see 
abolished.  One  of  these  was  a  very  unnatural 
practice,  called  ktikumi  anga.  As  soon  as  a  son 
reached  manhood  he  would  fight  and  wrestle 
with  his  father  for  the  masterj-,  and,  if  he 
obtained  it,  would  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
kainrfa  or  fiinn  previously  belonging  to  his 
parent,  whom  he  drove  in  a  state  of  destitution 
from  his  home.  Another  perplexing  custom 
was  the  ao  anga.  "When  a  wife  was  bereft,  by 
the  hand  of  death,  of  her  husband,  the  relations 
of  the  latter,  instead  of  paying  the  visit  of  mercy 
and  kindness  "  to  the  fatherless  and  widow  in 
their  affliction,"  would  seize  every  article  of 
value  belonging  to  the  deceased,  turn  the  dis- 
constdate  mother  with  her  offspring  away,  and 
possess  themselves  of  the  house,  the  food,  and 
the  land.  Another  difficulty  was  produced  by 
what  they  call  kai  kainga,  or  land- eating,  which 
is  getting  unjust  possession  of  each  other's 
lands ;  and  these,  once  obtained,  are  held  with 
the  greatest  jiossible  tenacity  ;  for  land  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  at  Rarotoiiga,  and  on  no 
subject  were  their  contentions  more  frequent 
and  fierce.  On  investigating  tliis  last  practice, 
we  found  it  to  be  a  species  of  oppression  in  whicli 
so  many  were  involved,  and  also  a  point  upon 
wiiich  the  feelings  of  all  were  so  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive, that  to  moot  it  would  be  to  endanger  the 
peace  of  the    island.     "We  therefore  tliought  it 
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most  advisable  to  recommend  the  chiefs  to  allow 
it  to  remain  for  the  ])resent  in  abeyance. 

After  these  preliminary  matters  had  under- 
gone mature  deliberation,  and  the  laws  in  re- 
ference to  them  were  agreed  upon,  a  general 
assembly  was  convened  ;  when  the  whole  code, 
liaving  been  distinctly  read  and  carefully  ex- 
plained, was  inianiniously  adopted  by  tlie  chiefs 
and  the  people,  as  the  basis  on  which  public 
justice  was  to  be  administered  on  the  island  of 
Rarotonga. 

From  what  I  have  related,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  year  I  spent  with  Mr.  Pitman  at  Raro- 
tonga  was  one  of  anxiety,  difficulty,  and   toil  ; 
and  feeling  our  "lack  of  wisdom,  we  asked   of 
God,  who  giveth   to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not."      Some,  perhaps,    many    object, 
that  the  above  are   jjoints   with  which    a  JNIis- 
sionary  ought  not   to  meddle.     I  cannot  here 
enter  into  a  lengthened  discussion,  as    to    the 
extent    to   which    the    Missionary    may    wisely 
interfere  with  the  civil  institutions  of  the  people, 
but  may  just  observe,  that  it  would  be  criminal 
were   he,   while    seeking  to   elevate  the    moral 
character    of    a    community,    and  to    promote 
among  it  the  habits   and  usages  of  civilised  life, 
to    withhold  any  advice    or    assistance    which 
might  advance  these  designs.     In  most  cases,  as 
it  was  at  Rarotonga,  the  civil  and  judicial  polity 
of  the  heathen,  and  all  their  ancient  usages,  are 
interwoven  with  their  superstitions  ;  and,  as  all 
these  partake  of  the  sanguinary  character  of  the 
system  in  which  they  were  embodied,  and  by 
which  they  were  sanctioned,  they  maintain  a 
perpetual  warfare  with  the  well-being   of  the 
community.    The  Missionary  goes  among  them, 
and,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his   laboui-s, 
they  are  delivered    from    the  dominion   of  the 
idolatrous  system  which  had  governed  them  for 
ages,    and    in   its    stead    embrace    Christianity. 
Subsequently  they  become  acquainted  with  new 
principles  ;  are  taught  to  read  portions  of  the 
word   of  God,    which   are  translated    and   put 
into  their  hands ;  and  soon  perceive  that  these 
ancient  usages  are  so  incompatible  with   Chris- 
tian precepts,  that  such  a  superstructure  cannot 
stand   on  a  Christian    foundation.     To  whom, 
then,  in  this  dilemma,  can  they  apply  for  advice, 
but    to    the    persons    from     whom  they    have 
derived  their  knowledge  ?     And  what  less  can 
the  Missionary  do  than  give  it  freely  and  fully  1 
I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  advocate 
the    assumption   of  political    authority   by   the 
Missionary ;  for,    on  the    contrary,   1   am   con- 
vinced that  he  should  interfere   as  little  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,    whether   it    be  in   civil,    legal,    or 
political  affairs,  that   he   should  do  so  solely  by 
his    advice    and     influence.       But    there    are 
occasions,  especially  in  newly-formed  missions, 
when  he  must  step  out  of  his  ordinary  course, 
and    appear   more    prominent    than  he    would 
wish ;    for  frequently    a   word  from    the    Mis- 
sionary, rightly  timed,  will    do    more    towards 
settling  a  dispute,  healing  a  breach,  burying  an 
animosity,  or  carrying  a  useful  plan  into  execu- 
tion, than  a  whole  year's  cavilling  of  the  natives 
themselves.     And  here,  in  answer  to  the  charge 
that  the  Missionaries  in  the   South   Seas   have 


assumed  even  regal  anthority,  I  may  observe, 
that  no  jNIissionary  in  the  PaciHc  ever  possessed 
any  such  authority ;  that  his  influence  is 
entirely  of  a  moral  character  :  and  I  may  add, 
that  there  are  no  instances  on  record  where  men 
have  used  their  influence  less  for  tlieir  own 
aggrandisement,  or  more  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 
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The  next  circumstance  of  importance  wliich 
occurred  wliile  at  Rarotonga  was  Mrs.  Williams's 
illness.  My  mind  had  for  some  time  before  this 
been  contemplating  the  extension  of  our  labours 
tothe  Navigators'  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  ; 
and,  as  far  back  as  1824,  I  wrote  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Missionary  Society  upon  the  subject. 
As  the  Gospel  was  now  established  at  the  Her- 
vey  Islands,  I  began  more  seriously  to  think  of 
takintr  a  voyage  to  those  distant  groups ;  and 
prior  to  my  leaving  Raiatea,  I  communicatetl 
my  wishes  to  Mrs.  Williams  ;  who,  on  learning 
that  the  islands  I  proposed  to  visit  were  from 
1800  to  2000  miles  distant,  and  that  I  should 
be  absent  about  six  months,  exclaimed,  "  How 
can  you  suppose  tliat  I  can  give  my  consent  to 
such  a  strange  proposition '?  You  will  be 
eigliteen  hundred  miles  away,  six  months  ab- 
sent, and  among  the  most  savage  people  we  are 
acquainted  with  ;  and  if  you  should  lose  your 
life  in  the  attempt,  I  shall  be  left  a  widow  with 
my  fatherless  children,  twenty  thousand  miles 
from  my  friends  and  my  home."  Finding  her 
so  decidedly  opposed  to  the  undertaking,  I  did 
not  mention  it  again,  although  my  mind  was 
still  fixed  upon  the  object.  A  few  months  after 
this  she  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  affliction ;  her 
illness  came  on  so  rapidly  and  severely,  that  in 
a  i'ew  hours  she  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  we  greatly  feared  that  it  would  terminate 
fatally :  the  prospect  was  truly  distressing. 
Bereavements,  at  all  times,  inflict  a  deep  and 
painful  wound,  and  leave  a  fearful  chasm  in 
tlie  domestic  circle  ;  but  to  have  had  the  part- 
ner of  my  days,  the  mother  of  my  babes,  taken 
away  with  a  stroke,  in  an  insulated  situation, 
remote  from  the  kind  and  soothing  attentions 
of  friendship,  and  the  endearments  of  liomc, 
would  have  left  me  cheerless  and  disconsolate. 

God,  however,  v,'as  pleased  to  hear  ovtr  cries  ; 
and,  after  a  week  or  ten  days,  slie  was  partially 
restored  to  health.  On  entering  her  chamber, 
one  afternoon,  addressing  me  in  affectionate 
teriTis,  Mrs.  Williams  said,  that  -xhe  had  been 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  design  of  God  in 
sending  this  sudden  and  heavy  affliction  :  and 
her  thoughts  turned  to  the  opj)osition  by  which 
she  had  induced  me  to  relinquish,  for  a  time, 
my   voyage    to    the  Navigators'    Islands  ;    and, 
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fearing  that,  if  she  any  longer  -withheld  her 
consent,  God,  perhaps,  might  remove  her  alto- 
gether, she  continued — "  From  this  time  your 
desire  has  my  full  concurrence  ;  and  when  you 
go  I  shall  follow  you  every  day  with  my  prayers, 
that  God  may  preserve  you  from  danger,  crown 
I  your  attempt  with  success,  and  bring  you  back 
in  safety."  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, not  having  mentioned  my  wish  for 
months  :  however,  I  looked  upon  it  as  the  first 
indication  of  Providence  favourable  to  my  de- 
sign, and  began  immediately  to  devise  the  means 
by  which  I  might  carry  it  into  execution. 
After  some  deliberation,  I  determined  to  attempt 
to  build  a  vessel  ;  and,  although  I  knew  little 
of  ship-building,  and  had  scarcely  any  tools  to 
work  with,  I  succeeded,  in  about  three  months, 
in  completing  a  vessel,  between  seventy  and 
eiglii-y  tons  burden,  with  no  other  assistance 
than  that  which  the  natives  could  render,  who 
were  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  mechanical 
art.  I  thought,  at  first,  of  getting  f  lie  keel  only 
at  Rarotonga,  and  completing  the  vessel  at 
Raiatea  but,  as  the  king,  chiefs,  and  people 
urged  me  to  build  it  at  their  island,  promising 
me  at  the  same  time  every  assistance  in  their 
power,  I  yielded  to  their  wishes.  As  many 
friends  have  expressed  a  desire  to  know  the 
means  by  which  this  ;;;reat  work  was  effected,  I 
shall  be  rather  more  minute  in  detailing  them 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  been. 

My  first  step  was  to  make  a  pair  of  smith's 
bellows ;  for  it  is  well  kno^vn  that  little  can  be 
done  towards  the  building  of  a  ship  without  a 
forge.  We  had  but  four  goats  on  the  island, 
and  one  of  these  was  giving  a  little  milk,  which 
was  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  so  that 
three  only  were  killed  ;  and  with  tlieir  skins, 
as  *'.i  substitute  for  leather,  I  succeeded,  after 
three  or  four  days'  labour,  in  making  a  pair  of 
smith's  bellows.  These,  however,  did  not  answer 
very  well  ;  indeed,  I  found  bellows-making  to  be 
a  more  difficult  task  than  I  had  imagined,  for  I 
could  not  get  the  upper  box  to  fill  ])roiicrly  ;  in 
addition  to  which  my  bellows  drew  in  the  fire. 
I  examined  publications  upon  mechanic  arts, 
dictionaries,  and  encyclopiedias,  but  not  one 
book  in  our  possession  gave  directions  suf- 
ficiently explicit  for  the  construction  of  so  com- 
mon an  article;  and  it  appears  to  me  a  general 
deficiency  in  all  the  works  I  have  seen  on  the 
useful  arts,  fliat  tliey  do  not  supply  such  simple 
instructions  and  ex])lauations  as  woidd  direct 
to  the  accomplishiiient  of  an  im])(irtant  and 
useful  oliject  by  means  less  complex  than  the 
machinery  of  civilised  countries.  When,  for 
example,  we  were  anxious  to  make  sugar,  and 
for  this  purpose  carefully  read  the  article  on 
sugar-boiling  in  the  most  popular  Encyelo- 
])a}dia  in  our  possession,  not  having  the  ap- 
paratus therein  lU  scribed,  we  derived  no  practi- 
cal benefit  from  it.  If,  in  addition  to  a  thorough 
and  scientific  dcscrii)tion  of  the  most  ]ierfect 
methods,  there  were  api)cniled  i)lain  and  simple 
directions  for  manufacturing  the  article  without 
the  expensive  machinery  in  common  use,  it 
wo'dd  certainly  be  of  immense  service  to  persons 
siliir.ted  as  we,  and  emigrants  to  new  colonies, 


have  been.  These  remarks  are  applicable  to 
soap-boiling,  salt-making,  paper-manufacturing, 
and  a  variety  of  other  processes  of  a  similar 
nature. 

Missionaries,  and  others  leaving  the  country, 
when  in  search  of  information  upon  various 
important  subjects,  generally  fail  in  their  object 
by  seeking  it  where  everything  is  effected  by 
complex  machinery,  and  all  the  improvements 
of  the  present  uge  are  found  in  perfection.  It 
was  so  with  us.  We  were  taken  to  places  of 
the  above  description  ;  we  gazed,  we  wondered, 
and  were  delighted,  but  obtained  no  practical 
information ;  for  few  imagine  that  there  is  any 
other  way  of  effecting  an  object  than  that  which 
they  see.  All  persons  going  to  uncivilised 
countries,  especially  Missionaries,  should  seek 
that  knowledge  Avhich  may  be  easily  applied, 
as  they  have  to  do  everything  themselves,  and 
in  situations  where  they  cannot  obtain  the 
means  in  general  use  elsewhere.  It  may,  by 
some,  be  thought  imwise  to  go  back  a  hundred 
years,  and  employ  the  tedious  processes  then  in 
use,  rather  than  embrace  the  facilities  which 
the  experience  of  succeeding  ages  has  afforded. 
But  such  an  opinion,  although  specious,  is  un- 
sound. Let  the  circumstances  of  the  Mis- 
sionary, and  the  state  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
goes,  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  it  must  be 
at  once  obvious,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  means 
used  two  or  three  hundreil  years  ago  would 
better  suit  both  his  condition  and  theirs  than 
the  more  complex  improvements  of  modern 
times. 

On  our  arrival  at  Raiatea,  I  took  my  old  English 
bellows  to  pieces  ;  not,  as  the  tale  goes,  to  look 
for  the  wind,  but  to  ascertain  the  reason  why 
mine  did  not  blow  as  well  as  others.  I  liad 
not  proceeded  far  when  the  mystery  was  ex- 
])lained,  and  I  stood  amazed  at  my  own  igno- 
rance ;  for,  instead  of  making  the  pipe  com- 
municate only  with  the  upper  chamber,  I  had 
inserted  it  into  the  under  as  well,  by  which  the 
wind  escaped,  and  the  flame  was  drawn  in. 
To  complete  my  perplexities,  the  rats,  which 
at  Rarotonga  were  like  one  of  the  plagues  of 
Egyiit,  as  if  by  general  consent,  congregated 
during  the  night  in  immense  numbers,  and 
devoured  every  particle  of  the  goats'-skins ;  and 
on  entering  the  workshop  in  the  morning,  I 
was  mortified  by  the  discovery  that  nothing 
remained  of  my  unfortunate  bellows  but  the 
bare  boards.  This  was  really  vexatious,  for  I 
had  no  material  to  supply  the  loss.  Still  bent 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  my  object,  and 
while  anxiousl}'  considering  the  best  means 
"  to  raise  the  wind,"  for  that  was  essential  to 
my  success,  it  struck  me  that,  as  a  pump  threw 
water,  a  machine  constructed  upon  the  same 
principle  must  of  necessity  throw  wind.  I 
therefore  made  a  box,  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  scpiare,  and  four  feet  high  ;  put  a  valve 
at  the  bottom,  and  fitted  in  a  damper,  similar 
to  the  ])iston  in  the  cyliuiier  of  a  steam-engine. 
This  we  loaded  with  stones  to  force  it  down 
with  velocity,  and  attached  to  it  a  long  lever, 
by  which  it  was  again  raised.  Before  placing 
it  near  the  fire  we  tried  it,  and  were  delighted 
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with  our  success  ;  but,  on  bringins^  it  in  con- 
tact witli  that  devouring  element,  its  deficien- 
cies were  soon  developed.  In  tlie  tirst  place, 
we  found  that  there  was  too  great  an  interval 
between  the  blasts,  and,  secondly,  that  like  its 
predecessor  it  sucked  in  the  tire  so  fast,  that  in 
a  few  minutes  it  was  in  a  blaze.  AVe  soon  ex- 
tinguished the  riamcs,  and  remedied  the  evil  by 


making  a  valve  at  the  back  of  the  jiipe  com- 
municating with  tiie  tire,  which  ojtened  to  let 
out  tiie  wind,  and  simt  when  the  machine  was 
filling.  To  overcome  the  other  inconvenience, 
we  concluded,  that  if  one  box  would  give  us 
one  blast,  two  would  double  it ;  and  we  there- 
fore made  another  of  the  same  dimensions,  and 
worked   them  alternately ;    thus  keeping  up  a 


continual  blast,  or  rather  a  succession  of  blasts. 
Eight  or  ten  men  were  required  to  work  them  ; 
but  labour  was  cheap,  and  tlie  natives  were 
delighted  with  the  employment.  "Witli  this 
contrivance  we  did  all  our  iron-work,  using  a 
perforated  stone  for  a  fire-iron,  an  anvil  of  the 
same  material,  and  a  pair  of  carpenter's  pincers 
for  our  tongs.  As  a  substitute  for  coals,  we 
made  charcoal,  from  the  cocoa-nut,  tamami, 
and  other  trees.  The  first  iron  the  natives  saw 
worked  excited  their  astonishment  exceedingly, 
especially  the  welding  of  two  pieces  together. 
Old  and  young,  men  and  women,  chieftain  and 
peasant,  liastened  to  behold  the  wonder  ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  ease  with  which  heated  iron 
could  be  wrought,  they  exclaimed,  "  Why  did 
not  we  think  of  heating  the  hard  stuff  also, 
instead  of  beating  it  with  stones'?  What  a 
reign  of  dark  hearts  Satan's  is'."  Nothing, 
however,  in  the  ship  excited  more  interest  than 
the  pumps ;  even  the  king  was  so  much  de- 
lighted, that  he  frequently  had  his  favourite 
stool  carried  on  board,  and  entertained  himself 
for  hours  in  pumping  out  the  bilge-water.     As 


we  had  no  saw,  we  split  the  trees  in  half  with 
wedges  ;  and  then  the  natives  adzed  them  down 
with  smallhatchets,  which  they  tied  to  a  crooked 
piece  of  wood  as  a  handle,  and  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  adze.  When  we  wanted  a  bent 
or  twisted  plank,  having  no  apparatus  for  steam- 
ing it,  we  bent  a  piece  of  bamboo  to  the  shape 
required,  sent  into  the  woods  for  a  crooked 
tree,  and  by  splitting  this  in  half  obtained  two 
planks  suited  to  our  purpose.  Having  but 
little  iron,  we  bored  large  auger-holes  through 
the  timbers,  and  also  through  the  outer  and 
inner  plank  of  the  vessel,  and  drove  in  wooden 
pins,  termed  trenails,  by  which  the  whole  fabric 
was  held  firmly  together.  As  a  substitute  for 
oakum,  we  used  what  little  cocoa-nut  husk  we 
could  obtain,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  with 
dried  banana  stumps,  native  cloth,  or  other 
substances  which  would  answer  the  purpose. 
For  ropes  we  obtained  the  bark  of  the  hibiscus, 
constructed  a  rope  machine,  and  prepared  ex- 
cellent cordage  from  that  article.  For  sails  we 
used  the  mats  on  which  the  natives  sleep,  and 
quilted  them  that  they  might  be  strong  enough 
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to  resist  the  •wind.  After  making  a  turning- 
latlie,  we  found  that  the  aito,  or  iron-wood, 
answered  remarkably  well  for  the  sheaves  of 
blocks.  By  these  means  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted in  fifteen  weeks ;  when  we  launched  a 
vessel,  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen 
feet  in  breadth,  and  called  her  "  The  jVIessen- 
ger  of  Peace,"  which  she  has  proved  to  be  on 
many  occasions.  The  hanging  of  the  rudder 
occasioned  me  some  difficulty  ;  for,  having  no 
iron  sufficiently  large  for  pintles,  we  made  them 
from  a  piece  of  a  pickaxe,  a  cooper's  adze,  and 
a  large  hoe.  They  answered  exceedingly  well ; 
but,  being  doubtful  of  this,  I  prepared  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  rudder,  in  case  any  part  of  it  should 
give  way. 

Thinking  it  prudent  to  try  our  vessel  before 
we  ventured  to  Tahiti,  Avliieh  was  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles  from  us,  I  determined  on 
a  visit  to  our  interesting  station  at  Aitutaki, 
which  was  only  about  170  miles  distant.  As 
the  king,  Makea,  had  never  seen  any  other 
island,  he  determined  to  accompany  me.  Raising 
our  wooden  and  stone  anchors,  and  lioisting 
our  mat  sails,  I  took  my  compass  and  quadrant, 
and  put  to  sea,  accompanied  only  by  natives. 
"We  had  not  proceeded  above  six  miles  from 
the  shore  when,  in  shifting  the  sails,  the  na- 
tives not  observing  what  was  said  to  them,  and 
not  being  acquainted  with  maritime  usages,  let 
the  foresail  go,  and,  as  the  wind  was  very 
strong,  it  broke  our  foremast.  Providentially, 
however,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the 
deck  was  left  standing ;  and,  having  cleared  tlie 
wreck,  and  hoisted  a  part  of  our  sail  on  the 
broken  mast,  we  turned  back,  and  were  thank- 
ful to  find  that  we  should  reach  the  land, 
although  several  miles  to  leeward  of  the  har- 
bour. We  filled  a  cask  with  stones,  which,  in 
addition  to  our  wooden  anchor,  we  hoped  I 
might  hold  the  vessel  outside  the  reef;  and  if  i 
not,  I  resolved  on  the  dcs])erate  alternative  of 
running  upon  it,  by  wliich  the  Aessel,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces ; 
but  this  was  preferable  to  being  driven  from  the 
island  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  and 
the  ship  in  a  cripi)led  state,  in  a  track  where 
tlierc  was  not  an  island  within  a  thousand 
miles.  Hajipily  we  had  a  number  of  natives 
on  board,  and  by  making  them  all  work,  we 
succeeded  by  sunset,  contrary  to  expectation, 
in  reaching  the  harbour  in  safety.  AVe  got  a 
new  mast,  repaired  our  damages,  and  in  a  few 
da}s  sailed  again.  Having  a  strong  and 
favourable  wind,  we  reached  Aitutaki  on  Sab- 
bath morning,  in  time  to  conduct  the  services 
of  the  day. 

After  remaining  eight  or  ten  days,  with  much 
interest  to  ourselves,  and,  we  hope,  advantage 
to  the  people,  we  returned  to  Rarotonga  with  a 
most  singular  cargo,  principally  consisting  of 
pigs,  cocoa-nuts,  and  cats  ;  the  king  having  ob- 
tained about  seventy  of  the  first,  and  a  number 
of  the  last.  Notwithstanding  the  singularity  of 
our  importation,  it  was  i)eculiarly  valuable  to 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Rarotonga;  for,  prior  to  t!iis, 
thi'y  had  no  other  tlian  a  breed  of  small  native 
pigs,  of  which  there  were  but  few,  as  they  were 


particularly  tender  and  difficult  to  rear  ;  and  the 
cats  were  so  valuable  that  one  was  quite  a  trea- 
sure, as  the  rats  were  astonishingly  numerous  ;  so 
much  80,  indeed,  that  we  never  sat  down  to  a 
meal  without  having  two  or  more  persons  to 
keep  them  off  the  table.  "VVhen  kneeling  at 
family  prayer  they  would  run  over  us  in  all 
directions ;  and  we  found  mucli  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  out  of  our  beds.  One  morning, 
on  hearing  the  servant  scream,  while  making  the 
bed,  we  ran  into  the  room,  and  found  that  four 
of  these  intruders,  in  search  of  a  snug  place,  had 
crept  under  my  pillow  ;  they  paid,  however,  for 
their  temerity  with  their  lives.  Our  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman,  experienced  equal  in- 
convenience from  these  troublesome  and  disgust- 
ing little  animals.  Some  of  the  trunks  were 
covered  with  skin,  on  which  the  rats  commenced 
very  effectual  operations,  as  they  had  done  before 
upon  my  unfortunate  bellows  ;  and  Mrs.  Pitman, 
having  one  night  neglected  to  put  her  shoes  in 
a  place  of  safety,  sought  for  them  the  following 
morning  in  vain  ;  for  these  nocturnal  ramblers, 
being  in  search  of  a  supper,  had  devoured  them  ; 
and  a  pair  of  shoes  in  the  South  Seas  is  no  con- 
temptible loss.  This,  however,  was  a  serious 
affair  for  their  fraternity  ;  for  our  friends  com- 
plained to  the  authorities  of  the  station,  w'ho 
forthwith  issued  a  decree  of  extermination  against 
the  whole  race  of  rats ;  and,  after  school,  man, 
woman,  and  child  armed  themselves  with  a  suit- 
able weapon,  and  commenced  their  direful  oper- 
ations. Baskets  were  made  of  the  cocoa-nut 
leaves,  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  in  which 
to  deposit  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  in  about 
an  hour,  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  were  filled. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  destruction,  there  did 
not  appear  the  slightest  diminution,  from  which 
it  will  be  perceived  that  cats  were  not  the  least 
valuable  animal  that  could  be  taken  to  the  island. 
These,  however,  did  not  destroy  s(j  many  rats 
as  the  pigs,  which  were  exceedingly  voracious, 
and  did  much  towards  ridding  the  island  of  the 
intolerable  nuisance.  Besides  hogs  and  cats, 
Makea  and  those  who  accompanied  him  obtained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  native  cloth  and  mats, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  and  of  considerable 
worth  at  Rarotonga.  Another  valuable  jiortion 
of  our  cargo  was  a  large  sup])ly  of  cocoa-nuts  ; 
for,  a  short  time  before  our  first  visit,  a  very  dis- 
astrous war  iiad  taken  place,  in  M'hich  the  king 
and  liis  jiarty  were  beaten,  and  driven  for  a  time 
to  take  refuge  in  a  natural  fortress  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  victors  then  cut  down  and  destroyed 
all  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  so  that 
on  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  island, 
which  were  conquered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
east,  not  an  old  cocoa-nut  tree  was  to  be  seen. 
This  supply,  imder  these  circumstances,  was 
consequently  of  great  value  for  seed.  The  king 
made  a  distribution  of  his  treasures  among  his 
chiefs  and  friends :  all  were  therefore  delighted 
with  the  voyage. 

Having  never  been  to  sea  before,  Makea  had 
many  wonders  to  tell.  One  of  his  expressions 
was,  "  Never  again  will  1  call  those  men  warriors 
who  fight  on  the  shore  ;  the  English  only,  who 
battle  with  the  winds  and  waves  of  the  ocean. 
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!iio  worthy  of  tliat  name."  On  our  voyage  to 
Aitutnki  we  had  a  strong  wind  and  a  hi-avy  sea, 
and  during  tlie  night  the  waves  gave  the  vessel 
many  severe  blows,  at  which  his  majesty  was 
much  alarmed,  and  asked  me  very  seriously  if 
she  would  not  he  knocked  to  jneces  ;  and,  on 
being  assured  that  there  was  no  danger,  he  was 
for  a  time  oatisKed,  but  not  so  fully  as  to  allow 
me  to  be  for  one  moment  out  of  his  sight.  The 
weather  being  very  boisterous,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  frequently  going  on  deck  during  the 
niijlit  ;  but  on  every  such  occasion  the  king  fol- 
lowed me,  and  aiijjcared  to  feel  safe  only  at  my 
side.  As  the  wind  was  unfavourable,  and  we 
were  three  days  and  three  nights  in  returning 
to  Rarotonga,  on  the  second  evening  the  king 
began  to  get  anxious  and  restless,  fearing  that  we 
had  missed  the  island,  and  were  sailing  "  i  fe  tareva 
kaua,"  or  into  wide  gaping  space.  And  when 
on  the  tliird  evening  the  sun  had  retired  beneath 
the  horizon,  and  no  land  was  descried,  Makea 
became  exceedingly  distressed,  almost  despairing 
of  again  beholding  his  beloved  isle.  I  endea- 
voureil  to  console  him  by  requesting  him  to  go 
to  sleep  till  the  moon  should  rise,  when  I  pro- 
mised that  he  should  see  the  land.  He  replied 
by  a  very  signiticant  question, /i:a  moe  ia  e  tama  ? 
"Can  I  sleep,  friend '!"  and  determined  to  re- 
main on  deck  until  the  time  I  mentioned,  when, 
to  his  inexpressible  joy,  Rarotonga  was  in  sight. 
His  varied  and  singular  expressions  evinced  the 
delightful  emotions  which  the  sight  of  the  island 
kindled  in  his  breast.  Nothing  appeared  to 
excite  so  much  astonishment  as  the  accuracy 
with  which  we  could  tell  the  time  when  land 
would  be  seen.  His  inquiries  were  unceasing, 
how  it  was  possible  we  could  speak  with  so  much 
])rccision  about  that  which  we  could  not  see. 

On  entering  the  harbour  we  were  struck  with 
the  appearance  of  our  house  ;  for,  as  the  ship 
had  been  built  just  in  front  of  it,  much  rubbish 
had  been  collected,  the  fence  surrounding  the 
front  garden  was  broken  down,  and  the  bananas 
and  shrubs  destroyed.     This  was   the  state    of 
things  when  we  left  the  island,  but  noM'not  only 
was  the  fence  repaired,  and  the  garden  well  cul- 
tivated, but  the  dark  red  mountain  ])lantain,  and 
golden  banana,   fully  ripe,  Avere  smiling  a  wel- 
come  to  us  through  the  splendid  leaves  which 
surrounded    the    trunks    that   bore   them.      It 
appears    that   Mrs.  "Williams   had  intimated  to 
the  females  who   attended  her  for  instruction, 
that  it  would  afford   her  pleasure  to  have  the 
pathway  and  garden  put  in  order  by  the  time  of 
my  arrival.     They  were  delighted  with  the  sug- 
gestion, and   answered,  "  We  will  not  leave  a 
chip  against  which,  on  his  return,  he  shall  strike 
his  feet."     The  following  morning  they  com- 
menced making  the  pathways.     For  this  pur- 
pose they  placed  large  Hat  stones  for  curb  edging, 
and  tilled  the   intervals  with  kirikiri,  or  small 
broken  pieces  of  branching  coral  thrown  up  by 
the    sea ;    and    strewed  black  pebbles   amongst 
them,  which,  being  intermingled  with  the  white 
coral,  gave  to  the  broad   pathway  a  neat  and 
lively  appearance.     They  then  jilanted  the  sides 
with  full  grown  It  *  trees,  interspersed  with  the 
•  Dracana  terminalis. 


gigantic  taro,  or  kape,  *  By  their  request  their 
husbands  undertook  to  repair  the  fence  round 
the  house,  while  they  ornamented  the  enclosure 
with  banana  and  plantain  trees,  bearing  fruit 
which  would  be  ripe  about  the  time  of  our  ex- 
])ected  return  ;  and  the  kind  people  appeared 
amply  rewarded,  by  observing  the  pleasure  which 
their  work  afforded  us. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Mr.  Buzacott'  s  arrival — Receive  Letters  from  Eiifilaml 
fiom  tlio  Uov.  Matthew  Wilks.  S;c. — Alsn  from  Haiatea 
— Character  ami  Death  ol  Tualiiue — We  liave  Uaroton- 
t;a — Uselul  Arts  introduced  aii.on^-  tlie  l'eoj)U!^ — Voyage 
nomltarotimga  to  Taliiti — Makea's  Return. 

Shortly   after    our  return  from   Aitutaki,   Ave 
were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buzacott ;  and  as  they  were  to  occupy  the  station 
we  Avere  about  to  leave,  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence Avith  us.     The  very  day  after  they  landed, 
Mr.   Buzacott,  Avho    is  an   excellent  mechanic, 
put  on  his  apron,  turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  be- 
gan to   Avork   at  the  forge.     On  seeing  this  the 
people  were  much  delighted,   especially  Makea, 
who  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  man  for  us  !  this  is 
the  man  for  us!"     Mr.  Buzacott,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  my   bellows,   exclaimed,  "  What  have 
you    here  ?"    and,  Avhen    I    informed    him,    he 
laughed  heartily,  and  Avished  to  break  them  to 
pieces,  and  Avith  the  materials  to  make  a  proper 
pair  ;  but  although  they  Avere  unwieldy  in  their 
dimensions,  unsightly  in  their  appearance,  and 
quite  unbeiloAvslike  in  their  construction,  yet  they 
answered    the  purpose  Avell ;  and    Avhile   I  had 
no  objection  that  my  ingenious  young  brother 
should  try  his  skill,  I  Avislied  to  have  some  proof 
of  it  before    I  consented  to   destroy  the  useful 
machine  necessity  had  compelled  me  to  invent. 
By  the  timely  arrival  of  these  kind  friends,  ovx 
Avants   Avere  supplied,  and    our  troubles,  in   a 
measure,  terminated.     To  our  esteemed  felloAV- 
labourers,  also,  ]Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman,  it  was  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  ;  for  being  in  deli- 
cate health,  they  had  at  one  time  questioned  the 
propriety  of  remaining  at  Rarotonga  after  our 
departure  :  but  by  the  arrival  of  jNIr.  and  Mrs. 
Buzacott  their  anxieties  Avere  entirely  removed. 
Prior,  however,  to  this  important  accession  to 
the  Rarotonga  mission,  they  had  formed  so  strong 
an  attachment  to  the  people   anil  the  people  to 
them,  that  they  had  generously  determined  to 
remain  on  this  isolated  spot,  amidst  those  Avho 
had  just  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  miles  from   any  of  their 
brethren  ;  and  God  has  since  graciously  reAvarded 
tliem  for  their  deAotedness  to  his  service.     By 
;Mr.   Buzacott  I  received  many  letters,   one   of 
which  Avas  from  my  beloved  and  venerable  pas- 
tor,   the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks,  and  its  insertion 
here  Avill  be  gratifying  to  myself,  and  not  less  so 
to    the    numerous    friends    Avho   venerate   his 
memory. 

"  My  DEAR    DEAR  WiLLIAMS, 

"  Dear  to  meas  the  aj)pleof  my  eye,  *     *     * 
I  do  love  you.     My  heart  leajjs  when  I  think  of 
you  ;   I  do  pray  for  you — I  pray  that  you  may 
•  Caladium  odoratum. 
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never  be  weary  in  well  doing — I  pray  that  you 
may  abounil  in  every  good  word  and  work — I 
pray  that  you  may  be  the  living  epistle  of  Christ, 
known  and  read  of  all  men — I  pray  that  you 
may  live  long,  and  be  useful  all  yom-  life  long ; 
and  when  you  and  I  are  called  to  render  an  ac- 
count, that  we  may  hear  our  Master  say,  '  Enter 
ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.'  Then  v,e  will 
answer,  '  Yes,  Lord,  througli  thy  uifinite  mercij.' 

"  Then  wo  nitli  ;ill  in  glory 

Shall  thankfully  repeat 
The  amazing'  pleasing  story 

Of  Jesus'  love  so  great. 

'  In  this  blest  contemplation. 

We  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 

Anil  prove  sueh  consolation 

As  none  below  can  tell. 

"  News. — Old  Tab.  yet  stands  where  she  did 
— and,  for  the  most  part,  tills  as  she  did — many 
die  off  and  enter  tlieir  rest.  We  have  had  two 
very  great  losses — Mr.  "Wilson,  and  my  dear 
brother  Hyatt.  I  cannot  be  long,  being  now 
turned  80 — 'und  have  tliis  week  been  cupped. 
Of  all  the  mortals  that  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God  I  sliall  be  the  most  unworthy,  and  yet  I 
hope  I  shall  arrive  safely. 

"  Pray  give  my  very  kind  love  to  your  brethren  : 
live  together,  co-operate,  make  a  common  cause  in 
your  e.xalted  labours.  The  Lord  fill  j'our  new 
chapil  with  truly  Christian  worshippers,  and 
make  it  one  of  his  resting-places  !  *  *  *  Grace, 
mercy,  and  peace  be  with  you  all,  and  believe 
me,  in  undissembled  love,  to  be  your  once  affec- 
tionate pastor  and  patron. 

"M.  WiLKS." 

At  the  same  time  I  received  communications 
from  my  own  station  at  Raiatea,  and  was  grieved 
to  find  that  my  truly  valuable  deacon,  Tuahine, 
hati  been  taken  to  his  rest.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
two  lads  who  began  first  to  call  upcjn  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  'i'ahiti.  A  lengthened  ac- 
count of  this  interesting  individual  would  no 
doubt  be  acceptable  to  the  reader,  but  I  fear  to 
attempt  anything  beyond  a  bare  outline  of  his 
history  ;  for  I  am  anj;ious  to  curtail  and  com- 
press the  information  I  have  to  communicate 
into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible. 

When  the  great  work  of  conversion  com- 
menced at  Tahiti,  one  of  the  jMissionaries,  on 
going  into  the  bushes  for  meditation  and  secret 
prayer,  there  being  no  place  for  retirement  in 
the  native  habitations,  heard  a  sound,  which  on 
listening  attentively  ho  discovered  to  be  the  voice 
of  prayer.  It  was  the  first  time  that  any  ^lis- 
sionary's  heart  had  been  gladdened  by  hearing 
a  native  of  Taiiiti  use  tiie  language  of  devotion. 

This  individual  hud  been  impressed  by  some 
remarks  from  I'oruare  ;  and,  anxious  to  possess 
a  friend  to  Avhom  he  could  unbosom  his  feelings, 
he  applied  to  Tuahine,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
lived  in  the  mission  families.  Happily,  Tuahine's 
mind  was  in  a  similar  state,  and  they  resolved 
to  retire  frecnicntly  to  the  valleys  for  conversa- 
tion and  prayer,  by  which  exercises  these  salu- 
tary and  delightful  impressions  were  deepened. 
After  a  time,  several  young  i)crsons  united  with 
them  ;  and  this  little  band,  without  any  JNl  ission- 
ary  to  guide  them,  ajjreed  to  refrain   from  the 


worship  of  their  idols,  and  from  the  wicked 
practices  to  which  their  countrymen  were  ad- 
dicted, to  observe  the  Sabbath-day,  and  to  wor- 
ship Jehovah  alone.  As  Christianity  spread, 
Tuahine  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Mis- 
sionaries, by  directing  the  inquiries  of  the  new 
converts,  and  teaching  in  the  schools.  Possess- 
ing  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  his  own  lan- 
guage, and,  by  his  long  roeidence  with  the  Mis- 
sionaries, having  obtained  a  considerable  amount 
of  scriptural  knowledge,  he  was  qualified  to 
afford  valuable  assistance  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  did,  first  to  Mr.  Nott,  and  after- 
wards to  myself.  Frequently  has  he  sat  ei^ht 
and  ten  hours  a-day  aiding  me  in  this  important 
work  ;  and  to  him  are  we  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  the  correctness  with  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  give  the  oracles  of  truth  to  the 
people.  When  we  removed  to  Raiatea  he  ac- 
companied us,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
his  counsel  and  assistance,  especially  in  the 
schools  and  in  teaching  us  the  language,  were 
most  invaluable.  When  I  was  absent  from 
home  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  station ;  and 
his  addresses,  which  were  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  native  eloquence,  resembling  more  the 
mildness  of  a  Barnabas  than  the  thunder  of  a 
Boanerges,  were  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the 
people.  The  neatness  of  his  style,  the  correct- 
ness of  his  language,  and  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  his  similes,  never  failed  to  rivet  the  at- 
tention of  his  hearers.  He  had  also  a  surprising 
gift  in  prayer.  Many  times  have  I  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  the  glowing  language  of 
devotion  which  flowed  from  his  lips.  He  was 
much  respected  by  the  people  ;  maintained  an 
honourable  course  many  years ;  discharged  the 
office  of  deacon  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  about  forty-five,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  A  day 
or  two  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter: — 

Raiatea,  November  Wth,  1827. 

"  On,  DEAR  FrIKND, 

"  May  blessing  attend  you  and  your 
family,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  I  have 
written  this  letter  on  the  day  that  my  body  is 
completely  destroyed  with  sickness.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  near  approach  of  death,  for  I  per- 
ceive that  my  illness  is  very  great.  The  llth 
of  November  is  the  day  on  which  I  write  :  I 
write  with  great  difficulty,  for  my  eyes  are  now 
dim  in  death.  My  compassion  for  my  family  is 
very  great ;  I  therefore  write  in  death  to  you, 
my  dear  friend,  about  my  family.  We  do  not 
belong  to  Raiatea,  neither  myself  nor  my  wife; 
we  both  belong  to  Tahiti ;  but  from  love  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  attachment  to  you,  our  teacher, 
we  have  forsaken  our  lands,  and  now  I  am  about 
to  die.  It  is  death  that  terminates  our  close 
connexion.  This  is  what  I  have  to  say  to  you, 
my  dear  friend,  about  my  family  ;  do  not  let 
them  remain  at  Raiatea ;  take  them  to  Tahiti, 
in  your  own  large  boat ;  convey  them  there  your- 
self; let  no  one  else.  They  belong  to  I'apeete  : 
there  are  their  j)arcnts  and  their  land.  jNIy 
ijcrplexity  is  very  great,  occasioned  by  my  dear 
fanuly  crying  and  grieving  around   nii .     They 
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say.  '  Who  will  conyey  us  back  to  our  lands  V 
I  refer  them  to  you  ;  replying, '  jMr.  AVilliams  is 
our  friend.'  We  miss  you  very  nuicli  in  my  ill- 
ness, and  ijrieve  greatly  at  your  absence.  Now, 
my  dear  friend,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  forget 
my  dying  rciiuest.  Do  not  follow  the  custom  of 
my  countrymen,  and  say,  when  I  am  gone,  '  Oh, 
it  is  only  the  command  of  a  corpse.'  This  is 
what  they  say,  and  then  seize  his  little  property. 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  lengthen  out  my 
breath  to  see  you  again,  but  I  cannot ;  my  hour 
is  come,  when  God  will  take  me  to  himself,  and 
I  cannot  resist  his  will.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
time  the  Lord  has  appointed  for  me.  And  now, 
my  dear  friend,  the  great  kindness  you  have 
shown  me  is  at  an  end ;  your  face  will  not  see 
my  face  again  in  the  flesh — you  and  I  are  se- 
parsited.  Dear  friend,  I  am  going  now  to  the 
place  we  all  so  ardently  desire. 

"  May  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  and  your  family  I 

"TUAHINE. 

"  P.S Take  care  of  my  family  " 

His  loss  was  very  severely  felt,  for  the  affairs 
of  the  state  began  to  get  into  confusion  soon 
after  his  death.  His  colleague,  on  whom  the 
charge  of  the  mission  devolved,  altliough  a  sen- 
sible man,  was  not  equal  to  the  greatness  of  the 
work,  which  he  himself,  with  much  Christian 
simplicity,  confesses  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Raiatea,  March,  llth,  1828. 
Dear  friend  Mr.  Willtams, 

"  May  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you.     Tliis  is  my 
communication, 
vou   doing?     Is 


Where    are  you  ? 
it  well  with   yout 


What  are 
Are  you 
dead  1  Alas,  how  long  it  is  since  our  eyes  saw 
each  other's  features  I  Tuahine  is  dead.  He 
will  never  see  your  face  again :  perhaps  that 
alsc  may  be  the  case  with  me.  He  died  in 
November. 


"  We  have  had  visits  from  Mr.  Barff  and  Mr. 
Piatt.  Mr.  Pritchard  is  now  with  us,  and  we 
like  him  very  much.  Ten  families  have  joined 
us  lately :  they  were  previously  living  almost 
like  heatliens.  Mr.  Barff  has  baptized  tlicm. 
Only  two  members  of  our  church  have  acted 
inconsistently  since  you  left. 

"  Dear  friend,  the  work  of  a  minister  in  super- 
intending a  church  is  a  great  work  ;  it  is  more 
than  I  can  carry;  it  is  also  a  fearful  work.  I 
am  as  a  presumptuous  child,  who,  with  his 
parent  by  his  side,  thinks  himself  great  and 
clever,  but,  when  unsup[)orted  by  his  parent, 
learns  his  deficiency.  It  is  well  said  by  our  Lord, 
that  the  disciple  is  not  wiser  than  his  teacher. 

*'  Dear  friend,  I  am  anxiously  desiring  your 
return,  for  I  have  expended  all  my  little  stock 
of  knowledge  ;  and,  as  you  are  aware,  I  have  a 
people  to  instruct  who  are  as  wise  as  myself; 
they  generally,  however,  express  themselves 
pleased  with  my  addresses 

"  Do  not  come  in  the  vessel  you  are  buildino-, 
lest  Mrs.  AVilliams  and  the  children  should  be 
drowned  in  the  sea.  Hasten  home,  as  we 
expect  our  brethren  and  friends  from  Huahine 
to  be  present  at  our  missionary  meeting  in  Mav. 

"  Your  premises  are  overgrown  with  weeds  • 
your  large  boat  is  being  eaten  by  the  worms, 
and  your  cattle  are  running  wild;  forthe  people 
whom  you  left  in  charge  of  them  are  neglectful. 
I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you  all  this,  that  you 
may  not  be  surprised  on  your  arrival. 

"  Blessing  on  you  through  Jesus  ! 

"  Uaeva." 

We  continued  at  Rarotonga  about  a  month 
after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buzacott,  and 
spent  that  time  in  strengthening  our  vessel  with 
iron,  supplied  by  Mr.  B. ;  in  erecting  his  new 
house  ;  teaching  him  the  language,  and  com- 
municating important  information  relative  to  the 
mission.     It  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  cur 
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beloved   friends,    that    we   were    compelled    to 
leave  them  so  soon. 

Tlie  kiu^,  who  intended  to  accompany  us  to 
Raiatea,  gave  instructions  to  his  people  for  the 
regulation  of  their  conduct  during  his  absence  ; 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  his  chiefs, 
and  nominated  a  Regent  to  act  for  him  till  he 
should  return.  Every  thing  being  prepared, 
and  having  resided  twelve  months  at  this  im- 
portant station,  during  the  most  critical  period 
of  its  history,  we  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
our  beloved  coadjutors  and  their  kind  jieople, 
truly  thankful  that,  on  being  relieved  from  this 
heavy  charge,  I  was  resigning  it  into  the  hands 
of  brethren  so  well  qualified  to  fulfil  its  duties. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  lovely  spot  evinced  con- 
siderable feeling  at  the  prospect  of  losing  us. 
For  more  than  a  month  i)rior  to  our  departure, 
little  groups  would  collect  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  anil,  when  sitting  around  the  trunk  of 
some  tree  of  gigantic  growth,  or  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  stately  banana,  would  sing  in  plaintive  tones 
the  stanzas  they  had  composed  to  express  their 
sorrow  at  our  anticipated  separation.  On  the 
evening  of  our  departure  several  tliousands  ac- 
companied us  to  the  beach  ;  and,  as  the  boat 
left  the  shore,  they  sang  with  one  voice,  and  we 
tliink  we  may  add,  with  one  heart, 

Kia  ora  e  Tama  ma 

I  te  acieuga  i  te  moana  e  I 

"  Blessing  on  you,  beloved  friends ;  blessing 
on  you  in  journeying  on  the  deep."  This  they 
repeated  at  vei-y  short  intervals,  the  sounds 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter  as  we  proceeded, 
until  they  were  lost  in  the  distance.  The 
effect  was  so  overpowering  that  not  a  person  in 
the  boat  could  refrain  from  weeping. 


The  Rarotongans  improved  much  in  every 
respect  during  our  residence  among  them.  The 
females  were  completely  transformed  in  their 
appearance,  for,  although  both  the  teachers  were 
single  men,  they  had  taught  them  to  make 
bonnets ;  but  I  must  add,  that  their  taste  in 
forming  the  shape  did  not  admit  of  equal  com- 
mendation with  their  desire  to  raise  the  character 
and  promote  the  comfort  of  the  female  -iex. 
These  deficiencies,  however,  were  supplied  by 
;Mrs.  Pitman  and  ]Mrs.  AVilliams,  who  made 
some  hundreds  of  bonnets,  and  rendered  many 
of  the  natives  proficients  m  the  art.  They  made 
also,  for  the  chiefs'  wives,  European  garments, 
and  instructed  them  to  use  the  needle,  with 
which  they  were  much  delighted.  Besides  this, 
they  met,  almost  daily,  the  different  classes  of 
females,  to  impart  to  them  religious  and  other 
instruction.  By  myself,  the  men  were  taught 
various  useful  arts,  such  as  to  work  at  the  forge, 
to  erect  better  houses,  and  to  make  articles  of 
furniture  ;  in  which  they  have  since  far  excelled 
their  neighbours.  At  Mr.  Pitman's  station, 
I  constructed  a  turning-lathe,  and  the  first 
thing  I  turned  was  the  leg  of  a  sofa,  with  which 
the  chief  to  whom  it  belonged  was  so  much 
delighted  that  he  strung  it  round  his  neck,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  settlement,  exhibiting 
it  to  the  ndmiration  of  the  astonished  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  exclaimed,  that,  if  they  had 
possessed  it  prior  to  the  renunciation  of  idolatry, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  an  object  of  worship, 
and  have  taken  the  precedence  of  all  their  other 
idols.  AVc  made  a  sugar-mill*  for  them,  and 
taught  them  to  boil  sugar. 

As  the  people,  before  our  arrival  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  from  which  they 
might  have  procured  oil,  and  having  no  other 


article  of  commerce,  we  entertained  a  pleasing 
Ixipe  that  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  rope, 
from  the  hibiscus  bark,  might  become  a  valuable 
■-.ubstitute.  AVilh  tliisvi('\v  I  constructed  a  rope - 
niachiue,  taught  them  the  art  of  rojie-making, 
and  encouraged  them  to  prepare  a  great  quantity, 
jome  of  which  was  sent  to  New  South  Wded, 


in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  market  for  it  ; 
but  we  did  not  succeed  according  to  our  antici- 
pations, and  the  Rarotongans  are  still  destitute 
of  the  means  of  exchange  for  European    com- 

•  This  was  the  sovpnth  I  had  made,  h  ivinj;  cnnstrm-trii 
one  iiiHiii  the  same  jiiiiunjile  for  must  of  our  native  Missioii- 
ury  stations. 
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inodft'es.  At  my  own  station,  also,  being 
desirous  of  addiiijj  to  the  few  articles  which  the 
natives  were  ahle  to  offer  in  eveluiiige  fur 
European  manufactures,  1  hired  a  i)erson,  at 
very  considerable  expense,  to  teacli  me  the  art 
of  growing  and  preparing  Brazil  tobacco. 
Having  ohtaincd  this  information,  we  induced 
tlie  natives  to  plant  about  a  hundred  and  tifty 
acres,  and  made  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
pressing,  &c.,  and,  as  a  vessel  was  sailing  at  this 
time  for  New  South  Wales,  I  wrote  to  inform 
our  undcviafing  friend,  the  Rev.  S.  JSIarsden,  of 
our  i)roceedings.  Delighted  with  the  informa- 
tion, he  inserted  my  letter  in  tlio  Sydney  Ga- 
zette. Some  narrow-minded  merchants  im- 
mediately took  the  alarm,  and  tormented  the 
governor,  until  a  prohibitory  duty  of  4s.  per  lb. 
was  imposed  upon  tobacco  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Thus  our  expense  and  laboiu'  were 
lost.  It  appeared  to  me  to  derogate  from  the 
dignity  of  a  great  nation,  thus  to  crush  the  ener- 
gies of  an  infant  people. 

Both  Mr.  Pitman  and  myself  were  constant 
in  our  attendance  at  the  schools,  but,  having  no 
books  in  their  dialect,  the  natives  could  make 
very  little  progress ;  and,  although  they  dili- 
gently attended  the  means  of  grace,  there  were 
but  few  who  gave  evidences  of  a  change  of 
heart.  Much  knowledge,  however,  was  im- 
parted, and  a  foundation  laid  on  which  the  two 
excellent  and  devoted  Missionaries,  who  occupy 
these  stations,  have  since  been  honoured  to 
raise  an  elevated  and  spiritual  superstructure. 

We  never  reflect  upon  our  voyage  from  Raro- 
tonga  without  feeling  our  obligations  to  a  kind 
and  protecting  Providence.  It  will  be  readily 
conceived,  that  a  vessel  built  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  described,  very  insufficiently  fas- 
tened with  iron,  caulked  with  the  bark,  and 
covered  partly  with  lime,  and  partly  with  gum 
from  the  bread-fruit  tree,  instead  of  pitch,  was 
not  calculated  to  sustain  the  bufl'etings  of  many 
storms.  But,  although  it  blows  from  the  E. 
almost  continually  in  those  latitudes,  we  were 
favoured,  during  our  voyage  of  800  miles,  with 
a  fair  wind,  which  was  so  light  as  to  appear 
almost  sensible  that  it  was  filling  sails  which 
could  not  endure  its  fury,  while  the  sea  was  so 
smooth  that  it  seemed  as  if  reserving  its  power 
for  some  bark  better  fitted  to  withstand  it ;  or, 
rather,  we  felt  that  He  who  said  to  the  winds 
and  waves,  "  Be  still,"  continued  to  care  for 
his  disciples.  We  arrived  off  Papeete  harbour, 
at  Tahiti,  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
the  crews  of  the  ships  at  anchor,  and  the  friends 
on  shore,  observed,  literally,  "a  strange  sail" 
at  sea.  Some  took  us  for  South  American 
patriots,  others  for  pirates,  and  others  could  not 
tell  "what  to  make  of  us."  As  soon  as  we 
entered  the  harbour  the  officers  of  the  vessels 
lying  there,  and  our  friends  from  the  shore, 
hastened  on  board,  to  see  the  prodigy,  and 
expressed  not  a  little  astonishment  at  every  part 
of  the  ship,  but  especially  at  the  rudder-irons. 
From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  we  received  a 
cardial  welcome.  After  ir.troducing  Makea  to 
the  Missionaries  and  authorities  of  the 
island,  and  recruiting  our  strength,  in  a  few  days 


we  departed  for  Raiatea,  where  we  arrived,  the 
"iOth  of  Ai)ril,  18'.?S,  having  been  absent  exactly 
twelve  months.  On  landing  I  was  thus  greeted 
by  the  people  :  "  How  good  it  is  you  are  come! 
now  our  troubles  will  be  at  an  end  !  what  should 
we  have  done  had  you  stayed  away  much 
longer  V  I  was  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  import  of 
these  exclamations,  till  I  was  informed  that  a 
serious  disagreement  had  arisen  between  Ta- 
matoa  and  the  jjrincijial  chiei's  of  the  island. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  these  differences  were 
settled,  and  we  prepared  for  our  Missionary 
meeting  ;  at  which  from  two  to  three  thousand 
persons  assembled,  many  of  whom  had  come 
from  Huahine  and  Tahaa  ;  with  the  noble  chief, 
also,  from  Rarotonga,  wliose  presence,  together 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  rejected  idols  of  liis 
people,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  oc- 
casion. This  was  the  third  time  we  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  exhibiting  to  the  Raiateans  the 
abandoned  idols  of  other  islands.  Many  suit- 
able addresses  were  then  delivered,  and  all 
present  seemed  delighted. 

Makea,  during  his  stay  at  the  Society  Islands, 
visited  Huahine,  Tahaa,  and  Porapora,  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  which  showed  him  kind 
attentions,  and  made  him  valuable  presents. 
With  these,  after  about  two  months'  residence 
with  us,  we  sent  him  home,  where  he  arrived 
in  safety,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Missionaries  and  his  people. 
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During  our  stay  at  Rarotonga,  I  obtained  a 
minute  and  interesting  account  from  Papeiha, 
of  the  circumstances  which  occurred  from  his 
first  landing  to  the  time  of  our  arrival,  a  brief 
abstract  of  which  I  shall  present  to  the  reader. 
On  reaching  the  shore,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
house  of  old  Makea,  the  father  of  the  present 
chief  of  that  name.  An  immense  crowd  fol- 
lowed him,  one  of  whom  was  saying,  "  I'll  have 
his  hat;"  another,  "I'll  have  his  jacket;"  a 
third,  "  I'll  have  his  shirt ;"  but  they  did  not 
carry  their  threats  into  execution  :  for  the  chief 
called  out,  "  Speak  to  us,  O  man,  that  we  may 
know  the  business  on  which  you  are  come." 
Papeiha  replied,  that  he  had  come  to  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
the  way  of  eternal  salvation  through  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  they,  like  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tahiti,  the  Society,  and  other  islands, 
might  burn  the  idols  of  wood,  of  cloth,  and  of 
birds'  feathers,  which  they  had  made  and  called 
gods.  Immediately  there  burst  from  the  multi- 
tude an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  horror ; 
"What I  burn  the  gods!  what  gods  shall  we 
then  have,  and  what  shall  we  do  without  tlie 
gods  1" 
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The  teacher  and  his  party  commenced  family 
worship  morning  and  evening,  at  which  many 
persons  attended  ;  r.nd,  after  the  tirst  Sabbath- 
day  services,  about  twenty  joined  them,  among 
whom  was  Davida,  the  eldest  son  of  the  present 
king,  who  has  continued  steadfast,  and  is  now 
renderinsr  essential  service  to  the  mission,  as 
superintendent  of  Mr.  Buzacott's  schools,  and 
leader  of  the  singing.  Frequently  has  Papeiha 
sliowed  me  the  stone  from  whish,  overshadowed 
by  a  grove  of  banana-trees,  he  delivered  his 
first  address  to  the  wondering  inhabitants  of 
Rarotonga. 

Shortly  after  this,  Tinomana,  the  chief  of 
Arorangi,  a  district  about  eight  miles  from  Pa- 
pciha's  residence,  sent  for  him,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  know  something  about  Jehovah  and 
Jesus  Christ.  This  chief,  with  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  his  district,  were  living  in  the 
mountains,  where  Tinomana  himself  was  born. 
As  this  was  the  weakest  district  of  the  three, 
its  inhabitants  were  subject  to  peculiar  oppres- 
sion from  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  who 
plundered  them  of  their  food  and  property  witii 
impunity.  When  a  sacrifice  was  required,  they 
would  invariably  seek  it  from  this  oppressed 
people  ;  and  so  great  was  their  danger,  that, 
when  they  wanted  Hsli,  they  were  obliged  to 
steal  down  to  the  sea  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  return  before  day-break,  to  avoid  being 
plundered  or  murdered  by  parties  from  the 
other  districts.  Pa])eiha,  after  having  explained 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  (iospel  to  tiiis 
chieftain,  very  judiciously  pointed  out  to  him 
the  advantages  which  he  woidd  derive  from  the 
reception  of  Christianity ;  and  showed,  that  by 
this  means,  jjcaco  and  good-will  would  so  reign 
through  the  land,  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
coippelled  to  live  in  the  mountains,  but  might 
take  up  his  abode  near  the  sea,  and,  with  his 
peo])Ie,  enjoy  his  possessions  as  securely  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  victorious  districts.  The 
chief  was  considerably  impressed  with  these 
rei)resentations  ;  and,  after  meditating  for  some 
hours  upon  what  he  had  heard,  he  came  to 
Papeiha,  and  said,  tiiat  he  felt  greatly  disposed 
to  burn  his  gods,  but  was  afraid,  "  lest  they 
should  be  enraged,  and  strangle  him  in  the 
night."  The  teacher  assured  him  that  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend,  as  they  were  destitute  of 
any  real  power.  In  the  evening  Papeiha  and 
his  party  engaged  in  prayer,  when  many  of  the 
peoj)le  of  the  district  united  with  them,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  island  had  been  inha- 
bited, bowed  tiieir  knees  to  the  God  of  Heaven, 
and  listened  to  the  voice  of  devotion. 

When  Papeiha  had  spread  his  mat,  and  laid 
himself  down  to  rest,  Tinomana  brought  his, 
and,  having  placed  it  by  his  side,  told  him  that 
he  came  to  be  taught  to  j)ray  to  Jehovah.  De- 
liglited  with  the  request,  Paj>eiha  commenced  a 
short  prayer,  wliich  the  chief  repeated  after 
him  ;  but  overcome  with  fatigue  he  drop])ed  off 
to  sleep.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  closed  liis 
eyes,  when  the  anxious  chief  awoke  him,  saying, 
"I've  forgotten  it;  go  over  it  again."  After 
causing  him  to  repeat  it  many  times,  once  more 
he  fell  asleej),  and  again  was  awoke.     This  was 


repeated  frequently  through  the  night.  In  the 
morning,  Papeiha  returned  home,  and  Tinomana 
accompanied  him  part  of  the  distance,  reciting, 
during  the  journey,  the  prayer  which  he  had 
learned.  On  taking  his  leave,  he  informed  the 
teacher  that  he  was  much  delighted  with  what 
he  had  heard  ;  and  that  he  would  go  home  and 
think  seriously  upon  the  subject ;  for,  as  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  it  was  not  well  to 
be  in  haste. 

Papeiha  had  not  long  returned,  when  another 
opportunity  was  afforded  him  for  beaming  his 
testimony  to  the  truth,  in  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  heathen,  on  the  very  spot  where 
"  Satan's  seat  was."  The  people  were  assem- 
bled at  a  marae,  offering  great  quantities  of 
food  to  the  gods.  Many  priests,  pretending  to 
be  inspired,  were  shouting  and  vociferating, 
with  all  the  wildne.--s  of  heathen  frenzy,  sur- 
rounded by  worshij)pers  who  presented  a  strange 
and  ludicrous  apjiearance.  Some  had  one  side 
of  their  face  and  body  blackened  with  charcoal ; 
others  were  painted  with  stripes  of  all  the 
colours  they  could  procure ;  while  many  were 
dressed  as  warriors,  with  large  caps,  adorned 
with  white  cowrie-shells  and  birds'  feathers. 
Our  intrepid  friend  pressed  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  and  commenced  addressing  them 
on  the  folly  of  offering  such  quantities  of  food 
to  a  piece  of  wood  which  they  had  caned,  and 
decorated,  and  called  a  god.  Upon  this,  a 
priest  stood  up  and  affirmed  that  theirs  was  a 
real  god,  that  he  was  a  powerful  god,  and  that 
the  feast  they  were  celebrating  was  very  sacred. 
Papeiha  told  them  that  the  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  true  God  Jehovah  would  show 
them  the  folly  of  their  practices,  and  would 
make  the  gods  they  now  worshipped  "  fuel  for 
the  lire."  On  hearing  this  declaration  there 
was  great  confusion,  but  they  listened  very 
attentively  while  he  described  the  love  of  God 
in  giving  his  Son  to  die  for  sinners.  Alter 
Papeiha  had  ceased,  the  people  asked  him 
many  questions,  one  of  which  was,  "  Where 
does  your  God  live  ?"  He  rejjlied,  that  heaven 
was  his  dwelling-iilace,  but  that  he  filled  both 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  his  ])resence. 
"  We  cannot  see  him,"  they  rejoined,  "  but  ours 
are  here  before  our  eyes,  and,  if  the  earth  was 
full  of  your  God,  surely  he  would  be  big  enough 
to  be  seen.'  "And  should  we  not  run  against 
him!"  exclaimed  another.  To  all  this  Pajieiha 
made  answer,  "that  the  earth  was  full  of  air, 
but  we  did  not  run  against  it ;  that  we  were 
surrounded  by  light,  but  it  did  not  impede  our 
progress."  This  conversation  terminated,  liow- 
ever,  without  adding  to  the  number  of  converts  ; 
but  the  tiaehcr  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  borne  a  faithful  testimony  to  the 
truth,  and  that  many  had  heard,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  of  salvation  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Ciu'lst. 

As  Papeiha  carried  his  Testament  with  him, 
it  frequently  elicited  curious  remarks.  While 
walking  about  the  settlement,  the  people  would 
say,  "  There  1  there's  the  god  of  that  man  I 
what  a  strange  god  it  is,  he  carries  it  about 
with  him,   but   we  leave  ours  at  the   marae." 
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When  they  saw  him  reading,  they  would  say 
that  he  and  liis  Uod  were  talking  together. 

Five  montlis  had  elapsed  when  I'apeihr.  was 
cheered  by  the  arrival  of  his  associate  Tiberio. 
Although  the  labours  of  Papeiha  had  been  un- 
remitting, and  the  converts  by  no  means  nume- 
rous, he  was  not  discouraged ;  and  now  that 
he  was  animated  by  tlie  presence,  and  aided  by 
the  co-operation,  of  a  colleague,  it  was  deter- 
mined tl'.at  himself  and  his  associate  should 
employ  all  their  energies  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tiieir  object,  and,  undeterred  by  threats 
or  danger,  siiould  go  on  any  occasion  to  any 
part  of  the  island  where  it  was  probable  that 
success  might  reward  tlieir  efforts.  With  this 
view  they  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  visit 
all  the  inthiential  chiefs,  and  explain  to  them 
the  principles  of  Christiiiu  truth,  ])ointiug  out, 
not  only  the  spiritual  but  the  temporal  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  from  the  renunciation 
of  idolatry.  "While  carrying  their  resolution 
into  effect,  at  some  places  they  were  kindly 
treated,  but  at  others  they  were  ridiculed,  and 
from  one  or  two  they  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives. 

A  few  dajs  after  their  return  to  the  station,  a 
priest  came  to  the  teachers,  and  expressed 
his  determination  to  biu-n  his  idol,  and  had 
brought  his  eldest  son,  a  boy  about  ten  years  of 
age,  to  place  under  their  care,  lest  the  gods,  in 
their  anger,  should  destroy  him.  Leaving  the 
child  with  the  teachers,  he  returned  home,  and 
early  the  next  morning  came  bending  under  the 
weight  of  the  cumbrous  god  he  was  bringing  to 
be  burned.  A  crowd  followed  him,  calling  him 
a  madman ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  determina- 
tion to  embrace  the  word  of  Jehovali,  and 
declared  that  he  was  unconcerned  about  the 
result.  He  then  threw  his  idol  at  the  feet  of 
the  teachers,  one  of  wliom  fetched  his  saw  to 
cut  it  up  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  people  observed 
the  saw  applied  to  the  head  of  the  god,  they  all 
took  fright  and  ran  away.  Many  even  of  their 
converts  were  seized  with  the  jDanic,  and  hid 
themselves  among  the  bushes.  After  a  short 
time  they  returned  ;  and  in  the  preseiice  of  an 
immense  crowd,  the  first  rejected  idol  of  Raro- 
tonga  was  committed  to  the  flames. 

In  order  to  convince  the  people  of  the  utter 
futility  of  their  fears,  when  the  idol  was  reduced 
to  ashes  the  teachers  roasted  some  bananas 
upon  them,  of  which  they  ate  themselves,  and 
invited  othei-s  to  partake.  No  one,  however; 
had  courage  to  admit  so  dangerous  a  morsel 
into  their  mouths,  and  waited,  with  no  small 
anxiety,  to  witness  the  result  of  the  teachers' 
temerity ;  but,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Melita, 
"  after  they  had  looked  a  great  while,  and  saw 
no  harm  come  to  them,  they  changed  their 
minds,"  and  said  theirs  was  the  truth.  The 
crowd  of  spectators  returned  with  feelings  so 
diiierent  from  those  with  which  they  assembled, 
that  in  less  than  ten  days  after  this  .event  not 
fewer  than  fourteen  idols  were  destroyed.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  Tinomana,  the  conquered 
chief,  sent  for  the  teachers,  and  on  their  arrival 
at  his  residence  in  the  mountains,  he  informed 
them  that,   after    much    deliberation,    he   had 


determined  to  embrace  Christianity  and  to  place 
himself  under  their  instructions,  and  therefore 
wisiied  to  know  what  was  the  first  step  to  the 
reception  of  truth.  The  teachers  informed  him 
that  he  must  destroy  his  maraes  and  burn  his 
idols,  to  which  he  instantly  replied,  "  Come 
witli  me  and  sec  them  destroyed."  On  reach- 
ing the  jilace  he  desired  some  person  to  take  a 
fire-brand,  and  set  fire  to  the  temple,  the  ateraw, 
or  altar,  and  the  touts,  ov  sacred  pieces  of  carved 
wood  by  which  the  marae  was  decorated.  Four 
great  idols  were  tiien  brought  and  laid  at  the 
teachers'  feet,  wlio,  having  read  a  portion  of  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which 
was  peculiarly  ajjpropriate,  especially  from  the 
seventeenth  to  tiie  twentieth  verses,  disrobed 
them  of  the  cloth  in  whicli  they  were  enveloped, 
distributed  it  among  the  people,  and  threw  the 
wood  to  the  Hames.  Thus  were  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  delivered  from  the  reign  of 
superstition  and  ignorance  under  which  they 
bad  so  long  groaned.  Some  of  the  people  were 
much  enraged  with  the  ciiief,  and  were  very 
violent  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings,  call- 
ing him  a  fool  and  a  madman  for  burning  his 
gods  and  listening  to  worthless  fellows,  who 
"  wei'e  drift-wood  from  the  sea,  washed  on  shore 
by  the  waves  of  the  ocean."  The  grief  of  the 
women  was  excessively  frantic,  and  their 
lamentations  loud  and  doleful.  Many  of  them 
inflicted  deep  gashes  on  their  heads  with  sharp 
shells  and  sharks'  teeth,  and  ran  about,  smeared 
with  the  blood  which  streamed  from  the 
wounds,  crying  in  tones  of  the  deepest  melan- 
choly, "  Alas !  alas !  the  gods  of  the  madman 
Tinomana,  the  gods  of  the  insane  chief,  are 
given  to  the  flames  '."  Others,  blackened  with 
charcoal,  joined  in  their  lamentations.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  all  the  idols  in  the  district 
were  brought  to  the  teachers :  some  of  these 
were  destroyed,  but  the  others  they  determined 
to  send  to  Raiatea.  On  the  following  Saturday 
they  left  Tinomana,  advising  him  and  the  other 
converts  to  have  their  food  prepared  for  the 
next  day,  and  to  attend  worship  at  the  station. 
They  did  as  they  were  requested,  but  came  com- 
pletely accoutred,  as  for  an  engagement,  with 
war-caps,  slings,  and  spears,  fearing  lest  the 
enraged  Satanees*  should  attack  them.  They 
were  not  however,  molested  either  in  coming 
or  returning.  From  this  time  the  destruction 
of  the  ensigns  of  idolatry  proceeded  rapidly 
throughout  the  island.  During  tlie  next  week 
Pa,  the  principal  chief  of  the  victorious  party, 
sent  for  Papeiha  and  Tiberio,  and  on  their 
arrival  expressed  his  determination  to  embrace 
the  truth.  In  the  evening,  while  sitting  in  the 
house,  their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  singular 
noise,  which  proved  to  be  the  yelling  of  a 
person  who  pretended  to  be  inspired,  and  who, 
like  the  heathens  of  old,  endeavoured  to  support 
his  pretensions  by  distorting  his  features  and 
speaking  in  an  unnatural  tone.  Approaching 
the  dwelling,  he  vociferated,  "  Pa,  Pa,  give  me 
those  two  men!  Why  do  you  preserve  two 
rotton  sticks  driven  on  shore  by  the  waves'? 
why  do  you  listen  to  the  froth  of  the  seal  I  am 
•  A  nume  by  which  the  idolaters  were  dcsiimatou. 
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great  Tangaroa :  give  them  to  me,  and  I'll  eat 
them  !"  The  teachers  proposed  to  each  other 
to  joke  ■with  this  gentleman,  and  as  he  entered 
the  house,  to  take  out  their  knives,  and  demand 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  make  an  incision 
and  search  for  the  great  god  Tangaroa,  who,  he 
said,  w-as  within  him,  as  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  all  parties  to  see  this  extraordinary  person- 
age. The  cliiof  lieard  the  conversation,  and 
warned  the  priest  not  to  enter,  as  the  teachers 
were  ready  with  their  knives  to  cut  liim  open 
and  search  for  Tangaroa.  On  hearing  this  he 
scampered  away  with  far  less  pomp  than  he 
came,  and  they  heard  no  more  of  him. 

The  teachers,  after  an  absence  of  about  a 
week,  during  wliich  they  had  witnessed  the 
demolition  of  several  maraes,  returned,  accom- 
panied by  tlie  first-born  of  every  chief  who  had 
destroyed  his  idols. 

At  this  time  a  ludicrous  circumstance  oc- 
curred, which  will  illustrate  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  this  people.  A  favourite  cat  had 
been  taken  on  shore  by  one  of  the  teachers' 
wives  on  our  first  visit,  and,  not  liking  his  new 
companions,  Tom  fled  to  the  mountains.  The 
house  of  tlie  priest  Tiaki,  who  had  just  de- 
stroyed his  idol,  was  situated  at  a  distance  from 
the  settlement ;  and  at  midnight,  while  he  was 
lying  asleep  on  his  mat,  his  wife,  who  was 
sitting  awake  by  his  side,  musing  upon  the 
strange  events  of  the  day,  beheld  with  conster- 
nation two  fires  glistening  in  the  doorway,  and 
heard  with  surprise  a  mysterious  voice.  Almost 
petrified  with  fear,  she  awoke  lier  husband,  and 
began  to  ujjbraid  him  with  his  folly  for  burning 
his  god,  who,  she  declared,  was  now  come  to 
be  avenged  of  tliem.  "  Get  up  and  pray,  get 
up  and  pray '."  she  cried.  The  husband  arose, 
an^l,  on  opening  his  eyes,  beheld  the  same 
glaring  liglits  and  heard  the  same  ominous 
sound.  Impelled  by  the  extreme  urgency  of 
the  case,  he  comnienccd,  with  all  possible 
vehemence,  vociferating  the  al])liabet,  as  a 
prayer  to  God  to  deliver  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Satan.  On  hearing  this,  the  cat  as 
much  alarmed  as  the  priest  and  his  wife,  of 
whose  nocturnal  peace  he  had  been  the  un- 
conscious disturber,  ran  away,  leaving  the  poor 
people  congratulating  themselves  on  the  efficacy 
of  their  prayer. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  puss,  in  his  peram- 
bulations, went  to  the  district  of  the  Satcaiees  ; 
and,  as  the  marae  stood  in  a  retired  spot  and 
was  shaded  by  the  rich  foliage  of  trees  of  ancient 
growth,  Tom,  pleased  with  the  situation,  and 
wishing  to  be  found  in  good  company,  took  up 
his  abode  with  the  gods;  and,  not  meeting  with 
any  opposition  from  those  within  the  house,  lie 
little  expected  any  from  those  without.  Some 
few  days  aftei-,  however,  the  priest  came,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  worshippers,  to  present 
some  ollerings  to  the  god,  and,  on  opening  llie 
door,  Tom  very  respectfully  greeted  him  witli 
a  mew.  Unaccustomed  to  such  salutations, 
instead  of  returning  it  he  rushed  back  with 
terror,  shouting  to  his  companions,  "  Here's 
a  monster  from  the  deep,  here's  a  monster 
from    the   deepl"    Upon   this  the  whole  party 


hastened  home,  collected  several  hundreds  of 
their  companions,  put  on  their  war-caps,  brought 
their  spears,  clubs,  and  slings,  blackened  them- 
selves with  charcoal,  and  tlius  equi])ped  came 
shouting  to  attack  "  poor  puss."  Atl'righted  at 
this  formidable  array  of  war,  Tom  immediately 
sprang  towards  the  opened  door,  and  darted 
through  the  terror-stricken  warriors,  who  fled 
with  the  greatest  precipitation  in  all  directions. 
In  the  evening  these  brave  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  a  cat  were  entertaining  them- 
selves and  a  numerous  company  of  spectators 
with  a  dance,  when  Tom,  wishing  to  see  the 
sport,  and  bearing  no  malice,  came  to  take  a 
peep.  IS'o  sooner  did  he  present  himself  than 
the  terrified  company  fled  in  consternation ; 
and  the  heroic  warriors  of  the  district  again 
armed  themselves,  and  gave  eliase  to  this  unfor- 
tunate cat.  But  the  "  monster  of  the  deep," 
being  too  nimble  for  them,  again  escaped  their 
vengeance.  Some  liours  after,  when  all  was 
quiet,  Tom,  being  disturbed  in  his  residence 
with  the  gods,  determined  unwisely  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  men;  and  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  he  returned  to  the  house,  and  crept  be- 
neath a  coverlet  under  which  a  whole  family  was 
lying,  and  there  fell  asleep.  Unfoitunately,  his 
])urring  awoke  the  man  under  wliose  cloth  he 
had  crawded,  w-ho,  supposing  that  some  other 
"monster"  had  come  to  disturb  them,  closed  the 
doorway,  awoke  the  people  of  the  house,  and 
procured  lights  to  search  for  the  intruder.  Poor 
Tom,  fatigued  with  the  two  previous  engage- 
ments of  the  day,  lay  quietly  asleep,  when  the 
warriors,  with  their  clubs  and  spears,  attacked 
him  most  valiantly,  and  tlior.ght  themselves  sin- 
gularly brave  in  putting  an  end  to  this  formid- 
able "monster" 

The  king,  Makea,  was  among  the  last  chiefs 
of  importance  who  renounced  idolatry.  T!ie 
object  of  his  adoration  was  a  goddess,  the  great 
Bangatira;  and  the  i'lolaters  manifested  deter- 
mined opi)ositiou  to  the  destruction  of  this  itlol 
and  the  burning  of  their  marae.  That,  however, 
was  effected  by  the  party  to  wliom  it  belonged  ; 
and  thus  the  reign  of  idolatry,  although  very 
many  still  retained  their  idols  and  superstitious, 
was  virtually  terminated  at  Rarotonga. 

The  teachers  then  recommenced  the  erection 
of  a  phice  of  worship,  wliidi  beiuij  agreeil  to, 
the  greater  ])art  of  the  inhabitants  assembled, 
most  of  whom  came  to  the  work  tlioroughly 
equipjied  for  war.*  The  site  selected  for  tlie 
building  was  thickly  covered  with  trees,  and,  as 
there  were  but  four  or  five  axes  in  the  island,  the 
clearing  it  was  a  great  work.  All,  however,  ap- 
peared anxious  to  assist,  and  although  their  tools 
were  rude,  some  using  large  shells,  and  others 
stone  axes,  yet,  as  the  people  were  numerous, 
the  work  was  soon  effected.  Wiien  the  first 
post  was  fixed,  Makea,  who  had  prepared  a  great 

•  It  mn<!t  b*  recollectpd,  that  the  inhiibitants  of  the 

(lillVii'iit  <lis;victs  of  this  islnnd  were  always  in  a  st.ito  of 
lioslilily,  aiul  never,  oil  any  oceasioii,  met  unavmeil ; 
tliat  there  li.id  wA  \et  been  suHi.ienl  time  I'oi  the  jirin- 
eiph'S  of  (^liristiaiiity  to  iiriidiiee  mutual  coiilidence 
amoii^'st  its  iirol'essors ;  and  that  numbers  were  still 
heutheus. 
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quantity  of  fooil  to  bo  iijijiortioncd  to  the  various 
districts,  desired  Tiiioiii:iii;i  to  iin])lorc  a  blessiiij^ ; 
and,  in  order  that  all  present  might  see  and  hear, 
he  climbed  a  tree,  and  in  that  conspicuous  situ- 
ation ottered  up  a  sensible  prayer.  The  shape 
of  the  building,  the  burningof  the  lime,  and  the 
plastering  of  the  house,  excited  feelings,  and 
drew  forth  expressions  similar  lo  those  elicited 
at  Aitutaki. 

Those  who  still  remaineil  heathen  were  con- 
tinually otliM-ing  provocation  to  the  Christians, 
who,  by  not  resenting  their  conduct,  subjected 
themselves  to  still  greater  annoyance,  and  one 
of  them,  while  passing  through  their  district  to 
his  own,  was  most  severely  beaten,  and  had  one 
of  his  ears  torn  nearly  off.  This  led  to  a  conflict 
between  the  parties,  in  which  the  Christians 
conquered.  The  victors  then,  as  the  custom  was, 
led  the  captives  by  their  long  hair  down  to  the 
sea-side,  not  however  as  formerly,  to  put  them 
to  death,  and  feast  upon  their  bodies,  but  to  pre- 
sent them  to  the  chiefs ;  who,  instead  of  order- 
ing them  to  be  injured,  advised  them  to  embrace 
this  good  religion,  by  which  their  differences 
would  be  terminated,  and  the  reign  of  harmony 
and  happiness  established.  To  this  they  replied, 
that,  as  they  were  now  convinced  of  the  supe- 
rior power  of  Jehovah,  and  had  indubitable 
proof  of  the  merciful  character  of  thisnew  religion 
by  their  lives  being  spared,  they  would  at  once 
unite  with  their  countrymen  in  the  worship  of 
the  only  true  God.  The  following  day,  they 
demolished  all  the  maracs,  and  brought  their 
rejected  idols  to  the  teachers.  Thus  terminated 
the  war,  and,  with  it,  the  whole  system  of  idol- 
atry in  Rarotonga. 

A  portion  of  land  in  the  Christian  settlement 
was  then  allotted  to  each  individual,  and  many 
of  them  erected  a  dwelling  there,  and  became 
and  still  continue  among  the  most  active,  consist- 
ent, and  devoted  Christians.  * 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  in  no  island 
of  importance  lias  Christianity  been  introduced 
without  a  war  ;  but  it  is  right  to  observe  that, 
in  every  instance,  the  heathens  have  been  the 
aggressors.  It  was  so  both  at  Tahiti  and  Raia- 
tea.  And  as  there  were  many  circumstances 
connected  Avith  the  memorable  battle  between 
the  Christian  and  heathen  parties  at  the  latter 
place,  in  whicli  the  interposition  of  a  Divine 
j)ower  was  most  conspicuous,  and  which  led  to 
the  entire  subversion  of  idolatry  in  that  and  the 
neighbouring  island,  I  shall  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  recording  them.  Tamatoa,  with  most  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Society  Islands,  attended  by  a 
large  company  of  warriors,  had  gone  to  Tahiti 
to  assist  in  reinstating  Pomare  in  his  govern- 
ment ;  and,  when  thus  convened,  the  great  work 
01  conversion  commenced  at  that  island  !  Hav- 
ing been  brought  under  its  influence,  the  chiefs, 
with  their  warriors,  returned  to  their  respective 
islands,  not  conveying  back  the  mangled  bodies 
of  the  victims  slain  in  battle,  to  off^r  to  the  gods 

•  In  giving  the  foregoin^j  accouut  of  thp  overthrow  of 
idolatry  in  the  island  of  UarolonL'a,  my  readers  will  not 
conclude  that  I  approve  of  every  measure  the.teaehers 
adopted.  All  I  have  done  is  fai'ihfuUy  to  nanate  the 
facts. 

No.  4. 


whose  protection  they  had  invoked,  but  iTie  Gos- 
pel of  jieacc.  U])on  the  arrival  of  Tamatoa  and 
his  followers  at  Opoa,  the  place  "  where  Satan's 
scat  was  "  at  Raiatea,  a  multitude  was  assembled 
on  the  sea-beach  to  greet  them,  while  the  ])riests 
were  running  to  and  fro,  vociferating  a  welcome 
in  the  name  of  the  gods,  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  they  had  returned  laden  with  victims.  As 
the  chief's  canoe  approached  the  shore,  a  herald 
was  conmianded  to  stand  upon  an  elevated 
platform,  who  shouted  in  reply,  "  There  are  no 
victims;  we  are  all  jiraying  ])eople,  and  have 
become  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  the  true  God  ;" 
and,  holding  up  the  elementary  books  which  the 
Missionaries  had  written  for  them,  as  they  had 
no  printing-press  at  that  time,  he  cried,  "  These 
are  the  victims — these  are  the  trophies  with 
which  we  have  returned  1"  Soon  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Tamatoa  and  his  party,  a  meeting  was 
convened,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Raiatea  were 
informed  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Tahiti,  and 
of  the  conversion  of  their  friends  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  They  were  then  invited  to  follow 
their  example.  About  a  third  of  the  people 
agreed  to  the  proposition.  Shortly  after  this, 
Tamatoa  was  taken  exceedingly  ill,  and,  every 
effort  to  restore  hirn  to  health  having  failed,  it 
was  proposed  by  one  of  the  Christians  to  destroy 
Oro,  the  great  national  idol,  and  set  fire  to  the 
marae,  suggesting  that  perhaps  Jehovali  was 
angry  with  them  for  not  having  done  this  before. 
After  a  consultation  upon  the  proposition,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  party  should  go  and  carry  it  into 
effect.  Summoning  all  their  courage,  these  pro- 
ceeded to  the  great  marae  at  Opoa,  took  Oro 
from  his  seat,  tore  off  his  robes,  and  set  fire  to 
the  sacred  house.  The  heathen  party  were  so 
exasperated  at  this  circumstance,  that  they  de- 
termined to  make  Avar  upon  the  Christians,  and 
put  them  all  to  death.  For  this  purpose,  they 
invited  the  chief  of  Tahaato  come  over  with  his 
army,  and  assist  them  in  effecting  their  object. 
The  more  effectually  to  accomplish  their  design, 
they  erected  a  house,  Avhich  they  encircled  with 
the  trunks  of  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees, 
into  which  they  resolved  to  thrust  the  Christians, 
and  then  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  burn  them  alive. 
Terrified  at  these  and  other  frightful  prepara- 
tions, Tamatoa  sent  frequent  overtures  of  peace  ; 
but  the  invariable  reply  Mas,  "  There  is  no  peace 
for  god-burners,  until  they  have  felt  the  effects 
of  the  fire  with  Avhich  they  destroyed  Oro."  As 
a  last  resource,  the  chief  sent  his  favourite 
daughter ;  and,  a  small  shower  of  rain  happen- 
ing to  descend  just  as  she  entered  the  camp,  a 
priestess  of  Toimata,  the  daughter  of  Oro,  com- 
menced singing  the  following  stanza  ; — 

"Thickly,  thickly  falls  the  small  rain  from  the  skies; 
'Tis  the  afflicted  Toimata  weeping  fur  her  siie." 

This  roused  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  heathens  shouted  simultaneously, 
"There  is  no  peace  to  be  made  with  god-burners 
until  they  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  fire  with 
which  they  destroyed  Oro,"  and  determined  to 
make  the  attack  on  the  following  day.  The 
night  was  a  sleepless  one  with  both  parties ;  for 
1  the  heathens  were  employed  in  listening  to  the 
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^vociferations  of  their  priests,  in  feasting,  rioting 
end  exulting  in  the  anticipated  triumphs  of  the 
coming  day ;  while  the  Christians  spent  the 
liours  in  prayer,  and  in  raising  an  embankment 
of  stones,  behind  which  to  defend  themselves  as 
long  as  possible.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
heathen  party,  with  flyingbanners,  the  shout  of  the 
warriors,  and  the  sound  of  tlie  trumpet-shell,  bore 
down  in  an  imposing  attitude  upon  the  atfrighted 
Christians;  while  they,  on  their  bended  knees, 
were  supplicating  the  protection  of  God  against 
the  fury  of  their  enemies,  whose  numbers,  whose 
frightful  preparations  and  superstitious  madness, 
rendered  them  peculiarly  formidable.  A  long 
shoal  of  sand  stretched  from  the  shore  of  the 
Christian  encampment;  inconsequence  of  which 
the  heathen  party  were  compelled  to  land  at  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  spot.  Before 
they  arrived  at  the  place  of  disembarkation,  one 
of  the  Christians,  formerly  a  noted  warrior,  said 
to  the  chief,  "  Allow  me  to  select  all  our  effective 
men,  and  make  an  attack  upon  the  heathens, 
while  in  the  confusion  of  landing.  A  panic  may 
seize  them,  and  God  may  work  a  deliverance 
for  us."  The  proposition  was  agreed  to ;  but 
the  chief  himself  said,  "  Before  you  go,  let  us 
unite  in  prayer."  INIen,  women,  and  children, 
then  knelt  do-\vn  outside  their  stone  embank- 
ment, and  the  king  implored  the  God  of  Jacob 
to  cover  their  head  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  and  on 
concluding,  thus  addressed  this  little  band  of 
faithful  followers  :  "  Now  go,  and  may  the  pre- 
sence of  Jesus  go  with  you!"  Taking  a  circui- 
tous route  behind  the  brushwood,  until  he  arrived 
opposite  to  the  place  where  the  heathens  were 
landing,  the  commander  extended  his  little  army 
as  far  as  it  would  reach,  and  gave  strict  orders 
that  no  noise  should  be  made  until  they  were 
emerging  from  the  bushes.  The  arrangement 
proved  most  successful.  The  heathens  were 
seized  with  consternation,  and,  after  a  short  re- 
sistance, threw  away  their  arms,  and  Hed  for  their 
lives;  for  they  expected  to  have  mot  with  barba- 
rous treatment,  similar  to  that  which  they  would 
have  inflicted  had  they  b?en  the  conqueroi;s. 
But,  perceiving  that  no  injury  was  sustained  by 
those  of  their  brethren  who  fell  into  tlic  hands 
of  the  Christians,  they  peeped  from  behind  the 
bushes,  or  shouted  from  the  trees  in  which  they 
had  taken  refuge,  "  Here  am  I  ;  spare  my  life, 
by  Jesus,  your  new  God."  The  remainder  of 
the  day  was  spent  by  the  Christians  in  conduct- 
ing their  prisoners  into  the  presence  of  tiie  chief, 
■who  remained  for  several  hours  upon  the  very 
spot  where  in  the  morning  he  commended  his 
little  band  to  the  protection  of  God.  A  herald 
stood  by  his  side,  and  shouted,  as  the  fugitives 
approached,"  Welcome,  welcome  ;  you  are  saved 
by  Jesus,  and  the  influence  of  the  religion  of 
mercy  which  wo  have  embraced  1"  When  the 
chief  of  Tahaa,  who  led  the  heathen,  was  taken, 
and  conducted,  ])alo  and  trembling,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Tamatoa,  he  exclaimed,  "Am  I  dead  !" 
His  fears,  however,  were  immediately  dissipated 
by  his  broflier  chieftain,  who  replied,  "  No,  bro- 
ther ;  cease  to  tremble  ;  you  are  saved  by  Jesus." 
A  feast  was  immediately  pre])arod  for  the  pri- 
aontrs,  when  nearly  a  hundred  large  pigs  were 


baked  whole  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
bread-fruit  and  other  vegetables.  The  heathen 
sat  down  to  eat,  but  few  could  swallow  their 
food,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  astonisliing 
events  of  the  day.  While  they  were  thus  seated 
one  of  the  party  arose,  and  said,  "This  is  my 
little  speech :  Let  every  one  be  allowed  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclination ;  for  my  part,  I  will 
never  again,  to  the  day  of  my  death,  worship  the 
gods  who  could  not  protect  us  in  the  hour  of 
danger'.  We  were  four  times  the  number  of 
the  praying  people,  yet  they  have  conquered  us 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Jehovah  is  the  true 
God.  Had  we  conquered  them,  they  would,  at 
this  moment,  have  been  burning  in  the  house 
we  made  strong  for  the  purpose  1  but  instead  of 
injuring  us,  or  our  wives,  or  our  children,  they 
have  prepared  for  us  this  sumptuous  feast.  Theirs 
is  a  religion  of  mercy.  I  will  go  and  unite  my- 
self to  this  people."  This  declaration  was  lis- 
tened to  with  so  much  delight,  and  similar  sen- 
timents were  so  universal,  that  every  one  of  the 
heathen  party  bowed  their  knees  that  very  night, 
for  the  first  time,  in  prayer  to  Jehovah,  and 
united  with  the  Christians  in  returning  thanks 
to  Him  for  the  victory  he  had  on  that  anxious 
day  so  graciously  afforded  them.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  after  prayer,  both  Christians  and 
heathens  issued  fr-rth  and  demolished  every 
marae  in  Tahaa  and  .^aiatoa;  so  that,  in  three 
days  after  this  memorable  battle,  not  a  vestige 
of  idol  worship  remained  in  either  of  those  is- 
lands !  All  this  will  acquire  additional  interest 
in  the  reader's  estimation  when  he  is  informed, 
that  it  took  place  solely  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  natives  themselves,  for  at  that  time 
there  was  no  Missionary  at  either  of  the  islands. 
And  here  I  would  notice  an  assertion  of  I'ro- 
fessor  Lee,  who  ascribes  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  the  aid  it 
derived  from  the  civil  power.*  Now  this  state- 
ment is  not  founded  in  truth.  Having  wit- 
nessed the  introdu-ction  of  Christianity  into  a 
greater  number  of  islands  than  any  other  Mis- 
sionary, I  can  safely  alTirm,  that  in  no  single 
instance  has  the  civil  power  been  employed  in 
its  propagation.  It  is  true  that  the  moral 
influence  of  the  chiefs  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  most  beneficially  exerted  in  behalf  of 
Christianity  ;  but  never,  to  my  knowledge,  have 
they  employed  coercion  to  induce  their  subjects 
to  embrace  it.  And  I  feel  satisfied,  tliat  in 
few  cases  has  the  beautiful  prediction  been  more 
Strikingly  accomplished — "  And  kings  shall  be 
thy  nursing  fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursiuff 
mothers."  Had  the  Missionaries  desired  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  the  chiefs  ''•ere  not  in  a 
condition  to  gratify  them;  for  they  had  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  fury  of  a  largo 
portion  of  their  own  subjects,  by  whom  they 
were  so  fiercely  attacked. f  I  am,  moreover, 
happy,  in  being  able  to  contradict  the  assertion 
of  Dr.  I<ee,  because,  were  it  true,  it  would  have 
detracted  from  the  honour  of  Christ,  by  the 
interposition  of  whose  providence  the  great  work 
has  been  efl'ected  :  "His  own  arm  hath  gotten 

•  Sep  Professor  I.pc's  sccund  letter,  &C  ,  paw  57. 

t  See  ulsu  KIIU's  I'ulyiiesian  Kiuuarches,  vul.  i.,  p. 25". 
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him  the  victorj-."  Further,  it  would  ha\e  dero- 
ffiittd  from  the  honour  of  Clnisliaiiity,  which 
Ikis  Iriumpheil,  not  by  human  ;iuthority,  but  by 
i*>,  own  moral  power — by  the  liglit  which  it 
spread  abroad,  and  by  the  benevolent  spirit  it 
disseminated ;  for  kindness  is  the  key  to  the 
human  heart,  whether  it  be  that  of  savage  or 
civilised  man ;  and  when,  instead  of  being  bar- 
barously murdered,  they  were  treated  with 
kindness,  the  multitiKle  immediately  embraced 
the  truth  ;  for  they  naturally  attributed  this 
mighty  transformation  in  their  formerly  san- 
guinary chieftains,  to  the  benign  influence  of 
the  Gospel  upon  their  minds. 


CHAPTER  XIIT. 


A  Tradition— TIow  the  Rarotonpans  first  olitaiiird  the 
Knmvlcilge  ol'tlie  K.umpcaiis— 'I'licy  inay  tothoir  Guds 
that  Ships  may  visit  their  Island — A  Sliij).  suiiposod  to 
liave  l)ee(i  the  liounty.  arrives — The  Tides— The  un- 
SDUndness  of  Captain  Beechy's  theory — Peculiarities  of 
Harotoii^a— Biiteve  the  Cri'ppli — Their  Wars,  Savage 
Us;iges,  S:c. — Female  Degradation — Grades  in  Society, 
Siv.. 

During  our  stay  at  Rarotonga,  I  obtained  infor- 
mation from  the  natives  upon  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, some  of  which  were  both  curious  and 
instructive.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  a  legend 
in  reference  to  the  peopling  of  their  island. 
Upon  this  subject  the  natives  have  several  tra- 
ditions, in  one  of  which  there  is  a  strange  history 
of  Apopo  iva  roa,  ur  the  long-boiied  giant,  who 
is  said  to  have  walked  to  the  island  upon  the 
sea  ;  but  this,  with  many  others,  I  shall  pass 
over,  and  coDfine  myself  to  the  following,  which, 
divested  of  those  portions  that  are  evidently 
fabulous,  I  regard  as  the  correct  account.  It 
states  that  Karika,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Makea  family,  came  originally  from  an  island 
to  the  westward,  named  Manuka.  This  Karika 
was  a  mighty  warrior,  a"man-killer,"and  a  great 
navigator,  who,  in  his  peregrinations  at  sea,  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Rarotonga.  On  landing,  he 
found  it  uninhabited  ;  and,  after  remaining  there 
some  titne,  he  again  put  to  sea,  and  in  this  voy- 
age he  met  with  Tangiia.  This  man  was  a  chief  of 
Faaa,  a  district  in  Tahiti,  who,  by  cutting  down  a 
favourite  bread-fruit  tree,  had  so  much  exaspe- 
rated his  brother,  Tutahu  aru  roa,  (or  Tutabu, 
the  insatiable  pursuer,)  that  he  was  determined 
to  put  Tangiia  and  all  his  family  to  death. 
On  hearing  this,  Tangiia  launched  his  large 
canoe,  and  sough*  safety  in  flight ;  and,  taking 
with  him  his  family  and  followers,  among 
whom  were  two  beautiful  daughters,  he  sailed 
for  Huahine,  which  is  about  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Tahiti,  where  he  arrived  in 
safety.  He  had  not,  however,  been  there  many 
days,  before  Tutabu,  with  his  tini,  or  thousands, 
entered  the  harbour  of  that  island,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  destroy  his  brother.  To  escape  his 
vengeance,  Tangiia  set  sail  immediatelj'  for 
Raiatea ;  but  was  closely  followed  by  Tutabu. 
Continuing  his  flight,  he  sailed  to  Porapora, 
where  he  had  scarcely  landed,  when   he  again 


found  his  pursuer  at  his  heels.  From  hence 
he  proceeded  to  Maupiti,  the  last  of  the  Society 
Islands,  but  here  also  Tutabu  followed  him  ; 
when,  seeing  no  possibility  of  escaping  the  fury 
of  his  uiu-clenting  foe,  Tangiia,  with  his  tini, 
launched  upon  the  trackless  ocean,  in  search  of 
a  refuge  where  he  might  happen  to  find  it. 
After  having  been  a  long  time  at  sea,  lie  fell  in 
witii  Karika,  from  the  island  of  jManuka,  who 
forthwith  prepared  for  battle  ;  and,  lashing  his 
canoe  firmly  to  that  of  the  poor  unfortunate 
Tangiia,  was  about  to  attack  him,  when  he  made 
sulnnission,  by  jjresenting  to  Karika  the  emblems 
of  supremacy,  both  civil  and  religious,  saying, 
"  l^ena  mat  te  vaevae  roa" — "  Yours  is  the  long- 
legged,"  or  man  belongs  to  you.  "  Tena  tnai 
te  vavae poto" — "Yours  is  the  short-legged,"  or 
the  turtle  belongs  to  you ;  which,  being  the 
most  sacred  fish,  was  considered  as  an  emblem 
of  supremacy  in  religious  affairs.  "  Yours  is 
tlie  butunga,  apinga,  katoatoa,  or  the  source  of 
every  treasure,"  reserving  to  himself  only  his 
^Hakai  kete,"  or  the  food  with  which  the  people 
of  his  own  district  might  supply  him.  "With 
this  Karika  Avas  satisfied,  and  having  made  a 
friendly  covenant  Avith  Tangiia,  received  from 
him  one  of  his  beautiful  daughters  to  wife.  The 
brave  warrior  then  informed  his  friend  of  the 
lovely  island  he  had  discovered,  told  him  the 
direction  in  which  it  lay,  and  promised,  when 
he  had  accomplished  the  object  of  his  present 
voyage,  to  return  and  settle  there.  Tangiia, 
taking  leave  of  his  formidable  ally,  steered  for 
Rarotonga,  and,  on  reaching  it,  took  up  his 
residence  on  the  east  side.  Karika  returned  to 
the  island  some  short  time  after,  and,  with  his 
tini,  settled  on  the  north  side.  But  they  had 
not  long  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  repose,  when, 
to  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of  Tangiia, 
the  fleet  of  his  determined  enemy  Tutabu  was 
descried  off  the  harbour's  mouth.  The  "  relent- 
less pursuer"  had  determined  to  range  the  ocean 
in  search  of  his  adversary,  and  now  that  he  had 
discovered  him,  felt  confident  that  he  should 
effect  his  destruction.  Tangiia  immediately 
despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  his  friend 
Karika  of  Tutabu's  arrival,  and  to  request  his 
assistance  in  the  ensuing  battle ;  hoping  that, 
by  an  iniion  of  their  forces,  they  might  conquer 
him.  Karika  accordingly  collected  his  tini, 
and  went  forthwith  to  the  assistance  of  his 
friend.  A  desperate  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  Tutabu  was  conquered  and  killed.  They 
next  had  to  bake  him  ;  but  Uns  they  found  more 
(liilicult  than  to  kill  him  ;  for,  although  they 
heated  a  large  oven  thoroughly,  and  put  many 
hot  stones  inside  him,  they  found  on  opening 
the  oven  that  it  was  cold,  and  Tutabu  quite 
uncooked.  Failing  here,  they  conveyed  the 
body  to  the  next  district,  where  they  prepared 
another  oven,  and  used  a  ditferent  kind  of  wood 
for  fuel,  but  with  no  better  success.  This  process 
they  repeated  in  every  district  in  the  island,  with 
a  similar  result,  until  they  came  to  the  last,  at 
which  they  succeeded.  For  this  reason  they 
gave  to  the  district  its  present  name  of  Taana, 
which  signifies  "  well  done,  or  baked  over 
again."     There  is  in  this  tratition  a  great  deal 
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more  of  the  fabulous  than  I  have  mentioned, 
especially  in   relation   to  the  canoe    in  which 
Tangiia  came  to   Rarotonga,  which  is   said  to 
have  been  built  in  the   invisible  world,  and  to 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  birds  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain  during  one  night,  and  on  the  next, 
to  have  been  removed  from  thence  by  the  same 
extraordinai-j-  carriers   to   a    lar:,'o    canoe-house 
erected  by  Tangiia  for  its  reception.     This  cele- 
brated ship  had  nine  or  ten  remarkable  names, 
taken  from  so  many  striking  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  building,  the  manner  in  wliich  it 
was  conveyed  to  this  world,  and  other  incidents, 
the  relation  of  wliicli  miglit  perhaps  gratify  the 
curious,  but,  from  the  press  of  more  important 
matter,  I  can  only  add,  that  its  principal  name 
was  Tarai-po,  or  "built  in  the  invisible  world." 
This   account,    divested   of  the   fabulous,   is 
certainly  supported  by  existing  circumstances  ; 
for,  in  the  Hrst  place,  the  Tahitian  and  Society 
islanders  have  other   traditions  respecting  both 
Tangiia  and  Tutabu,  Avhich  state  that  they  were 
botli    grttit   travellers,    that  they  hud  a  serious 
quarrel  about  their  lands,  and   that  they  dwelt 
in  flie  district  of  Faaa  in  Tahiti.     Hence  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed,  that  such  persons  did  actually 
exist,   and  that   they  were  not,  like  the  long- 
boned  giant,  the  mere  creations  of  fancy.     This 
j    opinion  is  also  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the 
islands  from  which  these  ])rogenitors   are  said 
to  have  come,   are  about  equal   distances  from 
Rarotonga,  Tahiti  being  to  the  east,  and  Manuka 
to   the  west  of  it.     The  language   also  of  the 
present  inliabitants  is  pure  Ttihitian,  with   an 
infusion  of  the  hard  consonants  and  nasal  sounds 
which  characterise  the  dialects  of  the  west.     To 
these  we  may  add   another   striking  evidence, 
derived  from   the  political  divisions  still   exist- 
in*  in  the  island.     The  people  are,  to  the  present 
day,  two  distinct  bodies,  designated  Xgati Karika 
or  the  descendants  of  Karika  ;  and  I^'ijati  Tangiia, 
die  descendants  of  Tangiia  ;  the  former  still  oc- 
cupying the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  the 
latter  tlie  east.     It  is   also  worthy   of  remark, 
that  the  superior  chieftainship  is  still  vested  in 
the    Karika   family ;    for,    altliough    the    Kgati 
Karika  have  been   beaten  many   times,  indeed 
generally,  by  the  descendants  of  Tangiia,  yet  the 
conqiierors  agree  in  allowing  them  the  supremacy 
wliich  they  have  possessed    from   time    imme- 
morial.    Tlie   present   Makea   is   the    twenty- 
nintli  of  that  family.* 

The  first  knowledge  and  intercourse  of  the 
Rarotongans  with  white  people  appears  also  to 
be  wortliy  of  notice  ;  for,  although  Captain 
Cook  did  not  discover  the  island,  we  found  tliat 
the  inhabitants  had  a  knowledge  of  Inm  before 
our  arrival,  which  they  received  partly  from  the 
heathen  -woman  of  whom  I  have  previously 
e])oken,  aiid  partly  from  some  natives  who  were 

•  Wlion  wp  wore  Y)rpp.irin<r  to  dpp.irt  for  li.iintpa,  tlip 
unrk'  of  .\Iiikca.  wlioni  lipa]ii)oiiiti'il  as  Uc;,'pilt,(li'li\rrcil 
n  most  inti'ii'stiii;;  addross,  in  which  ho  oiiuiiioratod  Uio 
anoostry  of  Iho  kini;,  oommciioinj;  with  Makoa  Karika; 
and  for  pvory  ono of  wIkhh  ho  had  apociiliar  dosiuiiation, 
doscriptivo  of  his  oliaractor,  as  was  tho  oase  with  tlio 
I'haiaohs  of  V,\i\\>i  I  inuch  ro^'rot  that  I  did  not  olitain  a 
corroct  rojioit  of  this  address,  as  I  listonod  to  it  witli  \w- 
culiur  intiTost. 


drifted  from  Tahiti  down  to  Rarotonga  in  a  canoe. 
These  arrived  while  the  islanders  were  engaged 
in  a  war  ;  and,  supposing  that  the  island  was 
uninhabited,  two  of  their  number  went  to  a  dis- 
tance in  search  of  eels,  where  they  fell  into  the 
hands   of  tlie  natives.      Their  companions  ex- 
pecting to  be  killed,  launched  their  canoe  and 
put  again  to  sea,  leaving  their  two  friends  be- 
hind them.     The  inhabitants,  however,  treated 
them  kindly,  when  they  began  to  disclose  the 
wonders  they   had    seen ;  informing  them  that 
they  were  not  the  only  jieople  in  the  world,  but 
that  a  race  existed  entirely  different  from  them- 
selves, who  were  quite  white,  and  were  called 
Tute  or   Cook ;  that  they   traversed  the  ocean 
for  months  together  as  on  dry  land  ;  that  their 
canoes   were  immensely  large,    and  instead   of 
being  tied  and  lashed  with  ciuet,  were  lield  to- 
gether with  "kurima"  or  iron:  and  that  though 
they  had  no  outrigger,  they  did  not   overturn. 
All  this  was  astonishing  information  ;  but  the 
Cookees   were    moreover  represented   by     the 
trumpeters  of  their   fame    as   a   very    impious 
people,  who  cared  not  for  the  gods,  but  walked 
with  the  greatest  unconcern  about  the  maraes, 
and  even  ate  the  sacred  food.     On  hearina:  this, 
the  astonished  inhabitants  exclaimed,  ""Wliy  do 
you  not   drive    them    away,  and  seize  all  their 
property!"     To  which  it  was  replied,  that  they 
were  like  the  gods,  and  were  out  of  their  power  ; 
adding,  "  If  we  attempt  to  hurt  them,  they  blow 
at  us."     "  What,"  said  the  Rarotongans,"  will 
blomng  at  you  hurt  you  1"     When  they  were 
informed  that  it  was  "  not  blowing  at  them  with 
the    mouth,    but    with   long   things    they   call 
pupuhi,*  out  of  which  comes  fire  and    a  stoue, 
which  kills  us  in  an  instant,  before  we  can  get 
near  them  with  our  spears."     These  two    men 
happened  to  have  a  small   hatchet  with  them, 
which  had  been  obtained  from  Captain  Cook's 
vessel,  and  which  they  gave  to  the  chief;  who, 
instead    of  applying   it   to   its  proper  purpose, 
kept  it  very  carefully  to  cut  liis  food. 

On  hearing  all  this  important  intelligence,  the 
natives  commenced  praying  to  their  gods  to 
send  Captain  Cook  to  their  island  in  his  large 
canoe,  to  bring  them  axes,  nails,  and  guns. 
The  follo-^ving  was  the  substance  of  their  prayer, 
which  was  given  to  me  by  an  old  priest :  "  O, 
great  Tangaroa,  send  your  large  ship  to  our 
land ;  let  us  see  the  Cookees.  Great  Tangiia, 
send  us  a  dead  sea,  send  us  a  propitious  gale, 
to  bring  the  far-famed  Cookees  to  our  island,  to 
give  us  nails,  and  iron,  and  axes :  let  us  see 
these  outriggcrlcss  canoes."  They  then  voci- 
ferated the  names  of  all  tlieir  ajods,  invoking 
them  to  unite  their  energies  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  greatly-desired  object ;  and  con- 
cluded by  a  presentation  of  food,  and  a  promise 
of  making  still  greater  offerings,  if  they  would 
conduct  the  ship  to  their  island.  Not  very  long 
after  this,  a  large  ship  did  actually  arrive  ;  and 
from  the  descri])tion  the  natives  gave  me  of  her, 
I  htive  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  Bounty, 
after  she  had  been  taken  by  the  mutineers. 
This  vessel  did   not   anchor,    but  one    of  the 

•  Tlie  native  name  for  guns. 
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niitives  took  his  little  cfiiioe,  and  suinnioning 
all  his  courage,  ventured  to  go  on  board.  On 
returning  to  the  shore,  he  told  his  astonished 
countrymen  that  it  was  a  floating  island ;  that 
there  were  two  rivers  of  water  flowing  on  it; 
that  two  large  taro  plantations,  with  sugar- 
cane, bread-fruit,  and  other  trees,  were  growing 
there;  that  the  keel  sera])ed  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  for  he  dived  as  deep  as  man  could  go,  and 
coulil  not  see  its  termination.  I  account  for 
these  singular  statements,  by  supposing  that  the 
pumps  were  at  work  while  the  man  was  on 
board,  which  he  mistook  for  rivers,  or  streams, 
and  that  the  two  plantations,  bread-fruit  trees, 
&c.,  were  the  large  boxes  wliich  were  fitted  up 
throughout  this  vessel  for  those  exotics,  whicli 
it  was  the  specific  object  of  the  Bounty  to  con- 
vey from  Tahiti  to  the  West  Indies.  From  this 
vessel  was  obtained  a  pointed  piece  of  iron, 
about  two  feet  six  inches  in  length,  which  the 
natives  immediately  dedicated  to  the  gods ;  and 
finding  that  they  could  pierce  the  ground  so 
much  more  easily  with  the  iron  than  with  their 
wooden  tools,  they  were  in  the  liabit  of  borrow- 
ing it  from  the  gods ;  and  when  the  food  thus 
planted  was  ripe,  they  invariably  carried  three 
portions  to  the  marae,  the  first  of  which  was 
dedicated  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
deities  for  causing  the  food  to  grow  ;  the  second, 
in  payment  for  the  loan  of  the  iron ;  and  the 
thiril  as  a  present,  to  induce  them  to  conduct 
ships  there,  that  they  might  obtain  more  of  that 
valuable  article. 

Upon  a  variety  of  other  interesting  topics,  in 
reference  to  Rarotonga,  I  shall  be  equally  brief. 
Some,  indeed,  I  must  pass  over  altogether. 
An  observation  or  two,  however,  upon  the  tides, 
should  not  be  omitted.  It  is  to  tlie  jNIissionaries 
a  well-known  fact,  that  the  tides  in  Tahiti  and 
the  Society  Islands  are  uniform  throughout  the 
year,  both  as  to  the  time  of  the  ebb  and  flow, 
and  the  height  of  the  rise  and  fall ;  it  being 
high-water  invariably  at  noon  and  at  midnight ; 
and,  consequently,  the  water  is  at  its  lowest 
point  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
The  rise  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  above  low-water  mark.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  mostly  once,  and  frequently 
twice  in  the  year,  a  very  heavy  sea  rolls  over 
the  reef  and  bursts  with  great  violence  upon 
the  shore.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  periodically  high  sea  is,  that  it  invariably 
comes  from  W.  and  S.  "\V.,  which  is  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  from  which  the  trade-wind 
blows.  The  eastern  sides  of  the  islands  are,  I 
believe,  never  injured  by  these  periodical  inun- 
dations. I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my 
observations,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place, 
of  calling  the  attention  of  scientific  men  to  this 
remarkable  phenomenon,  as  I  believe  it  is 
restricted  to  the  Tahitian  and  Society  Island 
groups  in  the  S  suth  Pacific,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  the  north.  I  cannot,  however,  speak 
positively  respecting  the  tides  at  the  islands  east- 
ward of  Tahiti ;  but  at  all  the  islands  I  have 
visited  in  the  same  parallel  of  longitude  to  the 
south^\ard,  and  in  those  to  the  westward,  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  the  same  regularity  is 


not  observed  ;  but  the  tides  vary  with  the  moon, 
both  as  to  the  time  and  the  height  of  the  rise 
and  fall,  which  is  the  case  at  Rarotonga.  Another 
reason  for  which  I  have  been  thus  minute  is  to 
correct  the  erroneous  statements  of  some  scien- 
tific visitors.  One  of  these,  the  notorious  Kot- 
zebue,  observes, — "  Every  noon,  the  whole  year 
roiuid,  at  the  moment  the  sun  touches  the  meri- 
dian, the  water  is  highest,  and  fdls  with  the 
sinking  sun  till  midnight." 

Captain  Beechy,  when  speaking  upon  the 
tides,  states, — 

"  The  tides,  in  all  harbours  formed  by  coral 
reefs  are  very  irregular  and  uncertain,  and  are 
almost  wholly  dejxnidcnt  upon  the  sea-breezes. 
At  Oututaunoa,  it  is  usually  low-water  about 
six  every  morning,  and  high-water  half  an  hour 
after  noon.  To  make  this  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  intelligible,  it  will  be 
better  to  consider  the  harbour  as  a  basin,  over 
the  margin  of  which,  after  the  breeze  springs  up, 
the  sea  beats  with  considerable  violence,  and 
throws  a  larger  supply  into  it  than  the  narrow 
channels  can  cany  off  in  the  same  time  ;  and 
consequently,  during  tliat  period  the  tide  rises. 
As  the  wind  abates  the  water  subsides,  and,  the 
nights  being  generally  calm,  the  water  finds  its 
lowest  level  by  the  morning." 

This  statement  is  certainly  most  incorrect ; 
for  not  only  have  I  observed  for  years  the  un- 
deviating  regularity  of  the  tides,  but  this  is  so 
well  understood  by  the  natives,  that  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  are  distinguished  by  terms 
descriptive  of  its  state.  As,  for  example,  instead 
of  asking,  "What  is  the  timel"  they  say, 
"  Where  is  the  tide  V  Nor  can  the  tides,  as 
Captain  B.  observes,  be  "  wholly  dependent  on 
the  sea-breeze  ;"  for  tl:ere  are  many  days  during 
the  year  when  it  is  perfectly  calm,  and  yet  the 
tide  rises  and  falls  with  the  same  regularity  as 
when  the  trade-winds  blow  ;  and  we  very  fre- 
quently have  higher  tides  in  calms  than  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  trade-wind.  Beside  which, 
the  tides  are  equally  regular  on  the  westward 
or  leeward  side  of  the  islands,  which  the  trade- 
wind  does  not  reach,  as  on  the  eastward,  from 
which  point  it  blows.  But  the  perfect  fallacy 
of  Captain  Beechy"s  theory  will  be  still  more 
apparent,  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  trade- 
wind  is  most  powerful  from  mid-day  till  about 
four  or  five  o'clock,  during  Avhich  time  the  tide 
is  actually  ebbing  so  fast  that  the  water  finds  its 
lowest  level  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  and 
that  in  opposition  to  the  strength  of  the  sea- 
breeze.  Captain  Beechy  adds,  "  that  the  nights 
being  calm,  the  water  finds  its  lowest  level  by 
morning  ;''  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  the  water 
finds  its  highest  point  at  midnight,  when  it  is 
])crfcctly  calm.  How,  then,  can  the  tides  be 
dependent  on  the  sea-breeze  % 

It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  regret  that  scientific 
men,  when  writing  upon  these  subjects,  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  facts  which  Missionaries 
might  supply  ;  for  while  we  make  no  preten- 
sions to  great  scientific  attainments,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
furnish  more  substantial  data  on  which  to  philo- 
sophise, than   could  be    obtained  by  any  tran- 
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sient  visitor,  however  profound  in  knowledge, 
or  diligent  in  research. 

Without  making  any  further  observations  on 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  rocks,  hills,  and 
valleys  of  Rarotonga,  I  shall  hasten  to  observe 
one  or  two  particulars  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  Society  and  other  Islands ;  leaving  several 
other  points  to  be  noticed  in  a  concluding 
chapter.  One  valuable  peculiarity  of  this  lovely 
island  is,  the  extent  of  its  low  land.  In  many 
of  the  islands,  the  mountains  approach  so  near 
to  the  sea  as  to  leave  but  little  arable  land;  but 
this  is  not,  to  my  recollection,  the  case  in  any 
part  of  Rarotonga.  Its  soil  also  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  or  the  climate  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  fruits  Which  grow  there ;  for,  on  our 
arrival,  we  were  astonished  to  see  the  taro*  and 
kape,  the  ti  and  sugar-cane  growing  luxuriantly 
nearly  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  The  whole 
island  was  also  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
I  do  not  recollect  having  witnessed  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  scene  presented  to  me, 
when  standing  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills, 
and  looking  towards  the  sea-shore.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  rows  of  superb  chestnut-trees, 
inocarpus,  planted  at  equal  distances,  and 
stretching  from  the  mountain's  base  to  the  sea, 
with  a  sj)ace  between  each  row  of  about  half  a 
mile  wide.  This  8])ace  is  divided  into  small 
taro  beds,  which  are  dug  four  feet  deep,  and  can 
be  irrigated  at  pleasure.  These  average  about 
half  an  acre  each.  The  embankments  round 
each  bed  are  thrown  up  with  a  slope,  leaving  a 
flat  surface  upon  the  top  of  six  or  eight  feet  in 
width.  The  lowest  parts  are  planted  with  taro, 
and  the  sides  of  the  embankment  with  kapie  or 
gigantic  taro,  Avhile  on  the  top  are  placed,  at 
regular  intervals,  small  beautifully  shaped  bread- 
frutt-trees.  The  pea-green  leaves  of  the  taro, 
the  extraordinary  size  and  dark  colour  of  the 
kape  lining  the  slojjing  embankment,  together 
with  the  stately  bread-fruit-trees  on  the  top, 
present  a  contrast  which  produces  the  most 
pleasing  effect. 

There  is  a  good  road  round  the  island,  which 
the  natives  call  ara  medua,  or  the  parent  path, 
both  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  bananas  and 
mountain  plantains  ;  which,  with  the  Barring- 
tonia,  chestnut,  and  other  trees  of  wide-spread- 
ing foliage,  protect  you  from  the  rays  of  the 
tropical  suii,  and  afford  even  in  mid-day  the 
luxury  of  cool,  shady  walks  of  several  miles  in 
length.  The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were 
situated  from  ten  to  ujjwards  of  thirty  yards 
from  this  pathway,  and  some  of  them  were  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.  The  path  leading  up  to  the 
house  was  invariably  strewed  with  white  and 
black  peebles ;  and  on  either  side  were  jilanted 
the  tufted-top  <j-tree  or  draccena,  which  bears  a 
chaste  and  i)eautiful  blossom,  interspersed  al- 
ternately with  the  gigantic  taro.  Six  or  eight 
stone  seats  w6re  ranged  in  froiif  of  the  premises, 
by  the  side  of  tlie  "  jiarent  pathway."  These 
were  relics  of  antiquity,  some  of  which  were 
regarded  with  much  veneration  by  the  people, 
who,  while  they  pointed  to  them,  would  say, 
*'  Here,  ray  father,  grandfather,  or  the  great 
•  Arum  I'sculfutum. 


chief  so-and-so  sat."  They  were  generally 
foiTned  of  two  smooth  stones,  the  one  ser\  ing  as 
a  seat,  and  the  other  sunk  in  the  earth  to  form 
the  back. 

Here,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  on 
their  brow,  anointed  with  a  sweet-scented  oil, 
and  wearing  a  new  tiputaorihc&hinm^pakaku,* 
sat  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  chat  with  any 
loquacious  passenger  about  the  events  of  their 
own  little  world.  It  was  thus  I  met  with  the 
spiritual  beggar  Buteve. 

In  passing  one  evening  from   Mr.  Buzacott's 
to  Mr.  Pitman's  station,  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  seeing  a  person  get  off  one  of  these 
seats,  and  walk  upon  his  knees  into  the  centre  of 
the   pathway,    when    he    shouted,    "  "Welcome, 
servant  of  God,  who  brought  light  into  this  dark 
island  ;  to  you  are  we  indebted  for  the  word  of 
salvation."     The  appearance  of  his  person  first 
attracted  my  attention;  his  hands  and  feet  being 
eaten  off'  by  a  disease  which  the  natives  call  ko- 
kovi,  and  which  obliged  him  to  walk   upon  his 
knees  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I  found  that 
he  was   exceedingly  industrious,  and  not  only 
kept  his  kainga  in  beautiful  order,  but  raised  food 
enough  to  support  his  wife  and  three  children. 
The  substitute  he  used  for  a  spade  in  tilling  the 
ground  was  an  instrument  called  the  ko,  which 
is   a  piece   of  iron-wood,  pointed  at  one  end. 
This  he  pressed  firmly  to  his  side,  and  leaning 
the   weight   of  his  body   upon   it,  pierced  the 
ground,   and  then  scraping  out  the   earth  with 
the  stumps  of  his  hands,  he  would  clasp  the  ba- 
nana or  taro  plant,  place  it  in  the  hole,  and  then 
fill  in  the  earth.     The  weeds  he  pulled  up  in 
the  same   way.     In  reply  to  his   salutation,  I 
asked  him  Avhat  he  knew  of  the  word  of  salva- 
tion.     He    answered,    "  I    know   about   Jesus 
Christ,  who  came  into  the  Avorld  to  save   sin- 
ners."   On  inquiring  what  he  knew  about  Jesus 
Christ,  he  replied,  "  I  know  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  God,   and   that  he  died  painfully  upon  the 
cross  to  pay  for  the  sins  of  men,  in  order  that 
their  souls  might  be  saved,  and  go  to  happiness 
in  the  skies."     I  inquired  of  him  if  all  the  peo- 
ple went  to    heaven  after  death  1     "Certainly 
not,"  he  replied;  "only  those  who  believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,   who  cast  away  sin,  and  who 
pray  to  God."    "  You  pray,  of  course  V    I  con- 
tinued.    "  0  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  very  frequently 
pray  as  I  weed  my  ground  and  plant  my  food, 
but  always    three  times  a-day,  beside   praying 
with  my  family  every  morning  and  evening."   I 
asked  him  what  he  said  when  he  prayed.     He 
answered,  "  I  say,  '  O  Lord,  I  am  a  great  sinner, 
may  Jesus  take  my  sins  away  by  his  good  blood  ; 
give  me  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  to  adorn  me, 
and  give  me  the  good  Spirit  of  Jesus  to  instruct 
me,  and  make  my  heart  good,  to  make  me  a  man 
of  Jesus,  and  take  me  to  heaven  when  I  die.'  " 
"  Weil,"  1  rejilied,  "  that,  Buteve,  is  very  excel- 
lent, but  where  did  you  obtain  your  knowledge  V 
"  Prom  you,  to  be  sure ;  who   brought  us  the 
news  of  salvation  but  yourself  1"   "  True,"  I  re- 
plied, "  but  I  do  not  ever  recollect  to  have  seen 

•  Native  clotli,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  ihe  Kii- 
rotouL'iins  excel. 
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you  at  cither  of  tlie  settlements  to  liear  me  speak 
of  these  thiiif;s,  ami  liow  do  jou  obtain  your 
knowledge  of  them  ?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "as  the 
])eople  return  from  the  services,  I  take  my  seat 
by  the  way-side,  and  beg  a  bit  of  the  word  of 
them  as  they  ])ass  by  ;  one  gives  me  one  jnece, 
another  another  piece,  and  1  collect  them  to- 
gether in  my  heart,  and,  by  thinking  over  what 
I  thus  obtain,  and  praying  to  God  to  make  me 
know,  I  understand  a  little  about  his  word." 
This  was  altogether  a  most  interesting  incident, 
as  I  liad  never  seen  the  poor  cri[)ple  before,  and 
I  could  not  learn  that  he  had  ever  been  in  a 
place  of  worship.  His  knowledge,  however, 
was  such  as  to  att'ord  me  both  astonishment  and 
delight,  and  I  seldom  passed  his  house,  after  this 
interview,  without  holding  an  interesting  con- 
versation with  liim. 

Between  each  district  was  left  a  space  of  un- 
cultivated land,  generally  about  lialf  a  mile  in 
width.  On  these  wastes  their  battles  were  most 
frequently  fought ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  each 
district  invariably  used  every  exertion  to  prevent 
their  opponents  from  making  encroachments 
upon  their  kain(/as,  or  cultivated  lands,  and 
therefore  disputed,  with  the  greatest  pertinacity, 
every  inch  of  the  uncultivated  waste  ;  nor  did 
they,  until  entirely  driven  ofi",  yield  their  posses- 
sions to  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  But  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  many  of  these 
wastes  have  been  cultivated. 

Their  wars  were  exceedingly  frequent.  They 
had  just  been  engaged  m  a  disastrous  conflict 
when  we  discovered  the  island.  Pa  and  Kai- 
nuku,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, had  been  fighting  with  Makea  and  Tino- 
mana,  the  chiefs  of  the  north  and  west  sides  of 
the  island,  when  the  latter  were  beaten,  and 
Makea,  with  his  ])eople,  driven  away  from  their 
possessions,  to  which,  however,  peace  having 
been  restored,  they  had  returned  about  a  month 
or  two  prior  to  my  first  arrival.  The  sad  efl'ects 
of  these  contests  were  then  and  are  still  apparent ; 
for  the  laws  of  savage  warfare  ajipear  to  be  like 
those  of  civilised  countries,  to  "burn,  kill,  and 
destroy :"  and  there  is  not  one  old  cocoa-nut 
tree  to  be  seen  on  the  north-west  or  south  sides 
of  the  island.  A  few  old  bread-fruit  trees  still 
rear  their  lonely  heads,  having  survived  the  in- 
juries which  they  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
devastating  conquerors.  Walking  one  day  with 
the  king,  among  the  groves  of  banana  and  bread- 
fruit trees,  and  obsei-v'ing  the  mutilations,  I  asked 
him  jocosely,  whilst  pointing  to  one  of  them,  why 
all  the  bark  was  stripped  off;  and,  turning  to 
another,  inquired  why  so  deep  a  gash  was  cut  in 
it;  and  wished  to  know  what  had  become  of 
the  cocoa-nut  trees,  against  the  stumps  of  which 
we  were  continually  striking  our  feet.  To  this 
he  replied,  "You  know  very  well  that  we  were 
conquered,  and  why  do  you  banter  mel  We 
were  fools  enough  to  fight  with  the  trees  as  well 
as  with  men  ;  some  we  cut  down  ourselves,  lest 
our  enemies  should  eat  the  fruit  of  them ;  and 
others  our  conquerors  destroyed.  If  it  were 
possible,  I  would  put  new  bark  on  all  these  trees, 
and  fill  up  the  gashes  in  the  trunks  of  the  others  ; 
for,  wherever  I  go,  they  stare  me  in  the  face, 


and  remind  me  of  my  defeat.  However,  young 
trees  are  growirig  fast,  and  I  am  planting  cocoa- 
nuts  in  all  directions,  so  that  my  possessions  will 
soon  be  equally  valuable  with  those  of  our  con- 
querors ;  ^nd  1  am  under  no  ajjprehension  of 
having  them  again  destroyed, — for  the  Gospel 
bus  jiut  an  end  to  our  wars  !" 

I  inquired  of  the  chief  how  they  killed  the 
cocoa-nut  trees  with  such  facility,  when  he  in- 
formed me,  that  scarcely  any  tree  could  be  de- 
stroyed with  greater  ease.  One  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  effected  it  was  singular : — it  was  to 
place  a  large  sea-snail,  called  the  beach  le  mer, 
on  the  crown  of  the  tree,  around  the  sprout,  and 
allow  it  to  rot  there.  Another  mode  was,  to 
beat  the  crown  with  a  small  stone.  Soon  alter 
this  was  done,  the  tuft  of  ])lumy  leaves,  surround- 
ing the  top  of  the  tree,  faded  and  fell,  leaving 
the  barren,  naked  trunk,  of  inmiense  length, 
standing  for  years  afterwards.  This  is  accouiiled 
for  in  the  following  manner  : 

Almost  all  trees  belong  to  one  of  two  groat 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  ExMjcnce  or 
Endogena.  The  former  is  so  named  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  receiving  increase  of  matter, 
which  is  arranged  externallij,  as  regards  the  old 
layers.  Buds  are  the  organs  provided  for  supply- 
ing the  materials  constituting  the  stem  :  and  since 
in  this  class  there  is  an  indefinite  quantity,  the 
destruction  of  one  or  more  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  endanger  the  life  of  the  plant. 
The  contrary,  however  is  the  case  in  Endvyena, 
(to  which  class  the  cocoa-nut  belongs,)  one  bud 
alone  keeping  up  a  supply  of  matter  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  by  the  descent  of 
newly-formed  fibre  into  the  innermost  part  of 
the  stem  (not  the  exterior,  as  in  Exogcncc).  It 
consequently  follows,  that  the  innermost  part  is 
more  susceptible  of  injury  i\\7ii\t\\e  exterior  ;  and 
if  the  central  bud,  the  source  of  the  newly-formed 
matter,  be  destroyed,  a  stop  is  suddenly  put  to 
the  process  of  its  growth,  and  death  ensues. 

Their  wars,  I  think,  may  also  be  considered 
sanguinary.  In  the  one  which  raged  just  prior 
to  our  first  visit,  the  king  informed  me,  that 
"fourscore  and  ten  were  slain,"  on  the  side  of 
the  conquerors,  and  "  five  score  "  on  that  of  the 
conquered.  Female  prisoners  were  very  fre- 
quently put  to  death  ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  this  cruel  practice  was,  that  they  might,  i)er- 
chance,  give  birth,  at  some  future  period,  to 
warriors.  The  poor  little  children  had  spears 
passed  through  their  ears,  and  were  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  marae.  Of  late  years  as  soon  as 
an  antagonist  was  overcome  in  battle,  the  victor 
beat  in  his  skull ;  and  taking  out  a  portion  of 
liis  brains,  he  placed  it  upon  bread-fruit  leaves, 
and  carried  it  immediately  to  the  gods,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  victim  he  wa,s  about  to  bring. 
This  practice  originated  in  the  following  incident. 
During  an  engagement,  a  man  named  Karavai 
succeeded,  as  he  imagined,  in  killing  his  oppo- 
nent, Oromea,  and  ran  off  instantaneously  to  the 
marae,  with  bread-fruit  leaves,  as  an  earnest  of 
the  victim  about  to  be  dedicated  to  the  gods; 
but  before  he  returned,  Oromea,  who  was  only 
stunned,  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow, 
hastened  to  his  own  district,  collected  his  friends, 
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and  composed  the  following  song  in  ridicule  of 
his  conqueror  ;  which,  in  the  evening,  they  tri- 
umphantly sang,  accompanied  by  drumming  and 
dancing : — 

Tcri  ran  kuru  ua  i  te  iilua  a  Karavai  e  * 

Kuii  Id  a  I'airuta  el 
Karc  i  tiduhi  tika  ia  Oromea  e  ! 

Te  liiito  ua  ra    te  Tupnru  i  Te  manga  e  I 

What  a  carrvingof  bread-fruit  leaves  is  Karavai's  to  liU 
gods,  Ol 
He  has  filled  V:iirota!» 
But  lias  not  killed  completely  Oromea; 
For  he  is  now  drumming  and  dancing  merrily  at  Te 
manga,  U !  t 

After  this,  in  order  to  escape  similar  ridicule, 
the  warriors  determined  to  make  sure  of  their 
victim  by  presenting  his  brains  to  the  gods  in- 
stead of  bread-fruit  leaves ;  concluding,  that  in 
this  way  they  would  mosteffcctually  prevent  the 
object  of  their  vengeance  from  singing  and 
dancing  in  sarcastic  triumph.  This  having  been 
presented,  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  could  be  convened,  they  fastened 
a  rope  to  the  legs  of  the  corpse,  and  then  dragged 
it  as  though  it  were  a  log  of  wood,  to  the  great 
marae,  with  songs  of  savage  exultation. 

Females  at  Raiotonga,  like  those  of  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  wore  treated  as  inferiors.  They 
wore  neither  allowed  to  cat  certain  kinds  of  food, 
which  were  reserved  for  the  men  and  the  gods, 
nor  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  their 
tyrannical  masters  ;  but  were  compelled  to  take 
their  scanty  meal  of  inferior  provisions  at,  a  dis- 
tance, while  the  "lords  of  creation"  feasted 
upon  the  "  fat  of  the  land,"  and  the  "  abundance 
of  the  sea."  In  one  respect,  the  treatment  of 
females  at  this  island  was  materially  worse  than 
that  which  obtained  in  the  Tahitian  and  Society 
groups;  for  whilst  in  the  latter  females  had  a 
share  of  their  fathers'  possessions,  at  llarotonga 
these  went  to  the  male  branches  of  the  family, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  to  the  daughters,  on  the 
ground,  as  they  alleged,  that  "  their  person  was 
their  portion."  This  circumstance  may  have 
contributed  to  render  the  females  of  Rarotonga 
less  fickle  and  fastidious  than  the  ladies  of  the 
Tahitian  and  Society  Islands;  for  let  a  man's 
possessions  be  ever  so  great  in  the  latter,  if  his 
person  is  not  attractive,  they  will  not  accept  his 
overtures.  I  think,  also,  that  the  females  of 
Rarotonga  are  more  faithful,  industrious,  and 
affectionate  than  those  of  Tahiti.  During  the 
sickness,  which  prevailed  shortly  after  our  ar- 
rival, we  were  delighted  at  beholding  the  tender 
symjiathy  and  luiremitting attention  which  they 
siiowed  to  their  sick  husbands.  Enter  their 
habitations  when  we  would,  by  night  or  by  day, 
the  head  of  the  afflicted  husband  was  in  tlie  lap 
of  his  afieetionate  wife ;  while  she  beat  off  the 
annoying  flies,  bathed  his  temples  with  water, 
or  eased  pain  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  tau- 
runii-l 

At  Rarotonga  there  is  not  such  an  equality  of 

•  Name  of  the  marne. 

+  Tlie  name  of  his  own  district. 

I'Hie  tniinimi  ilifTins  from  the  Indian  shampooins,  it 
bemg  a  genth'  s(]iie,v.in;!.  or  conipression  of  the  allliolt'd 
]iarl  with  a  soft  hand -t\iid  the  sensation  is  peculiarly 
grateful. 


rank  as  at  Tahiti,  but  a  man  is  great  according 
to  the  number  of  his  kningas,  or  farms,  which 
contain  from  one  to  four  or  five  acres  eacli. 
These  are  let  to  tenants,  who,  like  the  vassals 
in  the  ancient  feudal  system,  obey  the  orders  of 
their  superior,  assist  liim  in  the  erection  of  his 
house,  in  building  a  canoe,  making  fishing-nets, 
and  other  occupations,  besides  bringing  him  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  his  lands.  This 
gives  to  the  chiefs  a  degree  of  respectability. 
And  here  we  may  observe  that  four  distinctions 
of  rank  obtain  among  the  Raiotongans — the 
ariki,  or  king  :  the  mataiapo,  or  governors  of 
districts  ;  the  rangatlra,  or  landholders ;  and  the 
unga,  or  tenants.  Besides  the  minor  districts, 
there  are  three  grand  divisions  in  the  island, 
governed  by  the  four  principal  chiefs.  Pa,  Kai- 
nuku,  Tinomana,  and  !Makea,  the  last  of  whom 
enjoys  a  limited  supremacy  over  the  whole.  In 
consequence  of  these  ancient  political  divisions, 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  three  distinct 
Missionary  settlements  ;  by  which  arrangement 
all  the  inhabitants  now  reside  with  their  beloved 
Missionary,  under  their  respective  chiefs,  and 
near  their  own  plantations,  enjoying  the  in- 
estimable blessing  of  Christian  instruction,  and 
"  sitting  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree," 
or  rather  under  their  own  bread-fruit  and  ba- 
nana groves,  "none  making  them  afraid." 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


Mr.  Piatt's  Voyage — Intelligence  from  Karotonjr.a— The 
Vincennes  and  the  Scringapatam  arrive  at  Kaiatea — 
Missicinary  Meetings  —  Native  Speeches— Interesting 
interview  with  Captain  Waldcgrave— Preparations  for 
our  Voyage. 

The  first  voyage  which  the  Messenger  of  Peace 
took  after  being  thoroughly  fitted  out  was  to 
convey  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Simpson  to  the 
Marquesan  Islands;  the  Directors  luning  de- 
termined to  endeavour  to  re-establish  the 
mission  among  the  savage  inhabitants  of  that 
group.  This  voyage,  together  with  the  time 
consumed  in  effecting  the  necessary  alterations 
in  the  vessel,  occupied  about  twelve  months  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  she  sailed  for  the 
Hervcy  Islands,  and  my  esteemed  brother  Mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Piatt,  undertook  to  visit  them.  He 
found  all  the  missions  in  a  pleasing  state,  al- 
though our  dear  friends  at  Rarotonga  had 
endured  some  very  severe  trials.  An  extract 
from  some  of  the  letters  which  we  received  on 
the  return  of  my  colleague  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  pecidiarly  dis- 
tressing circumstatices  in  which  the  mission 
families  were  for  a  time  placed.  The  first  is 
from  Mrs.  Buzacott  to  Mrs.  "Williams. 

Rarotonga,  December  30,  1829. 

My  pf.ar  Mrs.  "Williams, 

Had  you  not  requested  it,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  written  to  you  by  the  return  of  this 
vessel,  because  I  know  you  must  feel  interested 
in  all  that  relates  to  Rarotonga.  It  is  natiual 
for  me  to  begin  by  saying,  how  much  we  have 
been  disappointed  at  the  unexpected  delay  of 
tlie  vessel.     We  thought  that  Mr.  "Williams  was 
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another  of  rii;iraoh's  butlers.  I  cannot  tell  jou 
liiilt"  of  our  i'eeliujjs  of  ili-iajjpointiiu'nt  cluriu;^  tlio 
inontlis  ^ve  have  bccu  oxpecting  it  ;  but  now 
that  we  are  favoured  with  the  company  of  a 
brother  Jlissionary,  we  forget  much  that  is  past. 
Manv  anil  various  liave  been  our  trials  since  you 
left  us.  They  coninieuccd  on  the  part  of  Mukea, 
who,  after  his  return  from  Raiatca,  became 
exceedinirly  huiyhty  and  unkind.  "S'cry  little 
fooil  was  brought  to  us,  and  ill-disposed  persons, 
observing  the  king's  conduct,  began  to  steal. 
We  were  obliged  to  talk  of  leaving  them ;  but 
vviien  they  beard  of  our  intention  they  became 
alarmed,  and  have  since  been  extremely  kind. 
You  recollect  the  contentions  between  Nga- 
fangiia  and  Tupapa,  res])ecting  some  portions  of 
land.  These  became  so  violent,  that  war  was 
daily  expected  for  months.  The  contending 
parties  commenced  skirmishing  several  times, 
but  the  judges  succeeded  in  preventing  them 
ii'om  proceeding  to  a  regular  engagement.  This 
vexed  them,  and  then,  to  be  avenged,  they  set 
lire  at  night  to  the  houses  of  the  judges. 

You  know  not  what  we  sufi'ered  at  this  time, 
with  the  alarms  of  war  by  day,  and  fire  by  night ; 
and,  had  an  opportunity  then  ottered,  I  am  not 
certain  but  that  we  should  have  considered  it 
our  duty  to  leave  them,  as  I  was  in  a  very  weak 
state,  and  expecting  soon  to  be  confined.  AVe 
had  built  a  new  school-house,  which  was  twice 
burnt  down,  v\'ith  several  other  houses.  Many 
more  were  set  on  fire  also  at  Mr.  Pitman's 
station,  including  the  new  chapel  which  Mr.  W. 
built.  A  brother  of  Tumu  was  caught  in  the 
act  of  setting  fire  to  our  chapel.  He  was  se- 
verely punished,  and  we  have  had  no  house- 
burning  since.  At  the  same  time  a  tremendous 
mountain-torrent  rushed  down  behiud  our 
house,  which  obliged  us  with  precipitation  to 
remove  all  our  property ;  the  bustle  and  fright 
of  which  was  too  much  for  me.  I  was  removed 
to  Makea's  new  house,  and  confined  there  to 
my  bed  for  some  days.  Mrs.  Pitman  then 
kindly  left  her  own  home,  and  came  to  live  with 
us  until  after  my  confinement.  Our  heavenly 
Father  was  better  than  our  fears,  and  compelled 
us  to  praise  him  for  his  goodness.  Our  dear 
little  girl  was  baptized  by  JNIr.  Pitman  abo-it  a 
fortnight  after:  her  name  is  Sarah  Ann.  Not 
another  fortnight  had  elapsed  when  I  was  seized 
with  a  violent  internal  inttamraation  ;  and  we 
again  sent  for  our  neighbours,  who  came  immedi- 
ately to  our  assistance.  The  attack  was  severe  : 
I  v%-as  twice  bled  ;  and,  indeed,  every  method  was 
used  that  our  little  skill  suggested,  and  it  pleased 
God  to  give  his  blessing.  We  had  anticipated  a 
separation  ;  for  our  means  were  few,  the  symp- 
toms verv'  acute,  and  our  stock  of  medicine  long 
before  exhausted  ;  so  that  our  hearts  were  much 
afTected  by  the  goodness  of  God,  in  appearing 
for  our  relief.  I  recovered  gradually,  though 
slowly. 

You  will  know  that  we  have  been  the  subjects 
of  privations,  when  I  tell  you  that  wo  liave 
seen  no  one,  since  the  vessel  brought  Makea 
back,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Piatt ;  but, 
what  is  still  worse,  our  supplies  are  not  now 
come.     We  are  both  wearing  the  last  shoes  we 


have  :  and,  as  we  have  been  formerly  su]ij)lied 
by  a\Ir.  Pitman  with  shoes  as  well  as  medicine, 
I  know  not  what  we  shall  do.  Should  any  goods 
arrive  for  us,  do  request  Mr.  Williams  to  forward 
them  immediately.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  what  you  have  sent,  &c.  ;  it  is,  indeed,  very 
accejitahlc.  We  think  the  news  of  a  visit  froiii 
]Mr.  Williams  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  your  two 
children  ; — but  cease  to  grieve  ;  it  is  their  un- 
speakable gain.  Yours  aifectionately, 

S.  Y.  Blzacott. 

The  next  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Pitman  to 
the  Author  : — 

Ngatanrjiia,  December 'iOth,  LS2'J. 
My  dear  Bkotheh, 

Y'our  kind  epistle  came  duly  to  hand.  We 
were  very  much  afraid  that  something  hiid 
occurred  to  the  vessel  at  the  Marquesas,  but  all 
our  fears  are  now  removed.  I  believe  when  I 
wrote  last  it  was  a  letter  of  symi)athy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  your  dear  little  babe, 
and  the  very  next  I  received  from  you  brings 
the  sad  intelligence  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
another.  Well,  my  dear  brother,  what  shall  we 
say  to  these  things?  Shall  we  murmur'!  shall 
we  say  God  deals  unkindly  1  This  would  be 
sinful.  Are  they  not  before  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb,  and  made  perfectly  holy  even  as 
the  angels  of  Godi  Had  you  your  choice,  what 
better  thing  or  better  place  could  you  have 
wished  for  your  little  ones  l  Let  the  contem- 
plation, that  they  are  uow  jewels,  adorning  the 
crowii  of  Immanuel,  dry  up  your  tears.  We 
feel  much  for  you  both,  but  especially  for  Mrs. 
W.  May  the  Lord  support  her  mind,  strength- 
en her  faith,  and  give  entire  resignation  to  his 
will ! 

Since  you  left  us  we  have  been  exposed  to 
w'ar,  fire,  and  water. 

*  *  *  *  # 

After  giving  me  a  full  account  of  these  dis- 
astrous events,  which  took  place  at  Avarua,  he 
obseiTes : — 

They  commenced  with  us,  and  set  Tupe's 
house  in  a  blaze,  which  communicated  to  his 
sons,  and  then  to  our  cliapel,  which,  in  a  few 
hours,  was  laid  waste.  Our  house,  which  stood 
just  behind  Papeiha's,  was  in  great  danger,  but 
escaped.  For  weeks  afterwards  these  bad  fel- 
lows were  thus  engaged.  Since  that  our  chapel 
has  been  again  rebuilt,  and  a  school-house,  9U 
feet  by  36,  on  the  sea-side.  The  people  gene- 
rally have  behaved  exceedingly  kind  to  us  from 
the  beginning.  They  do  everytiiing  to  make  us 
happy.  Our  chapel  and  schools  are  well  at- 
tended; some  of  our  boys  are  getting  on,  and 
can  read  pretty  well.  They  have  read  twice 
through  the  Hebrews,  John,  &c.  Thanks  to 
you  for  translating  and  getting  these  valuable 
books  printed  for  us.  In  consequence  of  our 
unsettled  affairs,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 
much.  I  have  translated  nine  chapters  of  the 
Acts,  and  by  the  time  you  come  down  I  hope 
it  will  be  finished,  with  the  scripture  Cate- 
chisms, &c. 

I  am   sorry   to  say    Mrs.  P.  continues  very 
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poorly,  but  bears  up  with  great  fortitude  under 
her  afflictions.  Slie  is  not  able  to  attend  so 
much  to  the  instruction  of  the  females  as  she 
otherwise  would. 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

C.  P. 

The  important  time  had  now  arrived  for  com- 
mencing the  voyage  on  wliich  my  mind  had  been 
so  long  set,  and  for  which  the  Alcssenger  of 
Peace  was  built.  The  llev.  T.  East,  and  the 
Kev.  J.  A.  James  of  Birmingham,  liad  gene- 
rously responded  to  my  call,  and  forwarded  a 
large  supply  of  ironmongery  for  the  undertaking. 
Everything  appeared  to  favour,  nothing  to 
imjjeile  the  design,  and  my  beloved  fellow- 
labourer,  Mr.  Barff,  had  consented  to  accompany 
me.  My  own  peoj)le  also  entered  into  my  pro- 
])ositions  with  so  much  zeal,  that,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  my  intentions,  eight  members  of 
our  church  otfercd  their  services  for  this  enter- 
])rise  of  mercy.  A  meeting  was  then  lield  to 
consider  the  fitness  of  these  individuals  for  the 
work  ;  when  we  were  favoured  with  the  presence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,*  the  chaplain,  and  a 
j)ious  officer  of  the  United  States  ship  Vin- 
ccnncs,  which  was  anchored  off  our  settlement. 
At  this  meeting  many  excellent  speeches  were 
delivered  by  the  natives.  One  of  them  contained 
a  pretty  allusion  to  the  visit  of  the  Vincennes, 
and  the  objects  of  Captain  Finch,  the  com- 
mander, ingeniously  applied  to  our  contem- 
jjlated  voyage.  "  A  large  man-of-war,"  said 
the  speaker,  "  is  now  with  us.  She  has  come 
afar  with  kind  intentions  towards  ourselves,  and 
those  like  us.  Her  object  is  to  learn  our  con- 
dition, and  to  encourage  us  to  seek  our  own 
welfare.  Her  officers  have  their  reward  :  they 
are  covered  and  crowned  with  gold  ; — they  wear 
gold*on  their  shoulders  and  gold  on  their  heads  ; 
(alluding  to  the  lace  and  epaulets  of  their  uni- 
form ;)  this  is  their  reward.  My  thought  is, 
that  we  also  send  a  vessel  to  do  good  to  those 
who  are  more  ignorant  and  destitute  than  our- 
selves. Those  of  us  who  go  on  this  expedition 
will  not,  like  these  our  friends,  be  crowned  with 
gold  as  a  reward.  ]S'o!  they  will  receive 
nothing,  perhaps  in  this  world :  still  they  will 
be  crowned.  Yes,  theirs  shall  be  a  crown  of 
eternal  life,  given  to  them  at  last  by  their  Lord 
and  blaster  Jesus  Christ." 

AVhile  fitting  out  the  ISIcssengcr  of  Peace, 
we  were  visited  by  one  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's  frigates,  commanded  by  tlic  Honourable 
Cajjtain  Waldcgrave,  from  which  gentleman  we 
received  many  kind  attentions.  Among  other 
things  he  very  obligingly  supplied  us  with  green 
paint  to  beautify  our  little  vessel  for  our  antici- 
pated voyage.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  the 
Captain  and  his  officers  attended,  in  full  uni- 
form, to  i)ay  their  respects  to  Ihc  authorities  of 
tlie  island,  as  well  as  to  Pomare,  the  Queen  of 
Tahiti,  wiio,  with  her  husband,  mother,  and 
.  aunt,  the  Regent,  was  there  on  a  visit  to 
Tamatoa,  the  patriarch  of  royalty.  After  the 
ceremonies  of  introduction,  Tamatoa,  the  king 

•  Mr.  S.  was   fnimrily  .i  Missionary  to  the  Sandwich 
Ulnuds,  am)  is  well  Uiiowu  by  his  interesting  writings. 


of  Raiatea,  and  Pomare,  his  grand-daughter, 
with  other  branches  of  the  family,  entered  an 
inner  apartment,  and  returned  shortly  after- 
wards with  fine  mats  and  native  cloth,  which 
they  laid  at  Captaiji  W.'s  feet,  and  begged  him 
to  accept  them.  A  quantity  of  native  pro- 
visions, cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  taro,  &c.,  with 
several  hogs,  were  brought  and  placed  in  full 
view  before  the  door ;  when  a  speaker,  with  an 
oratorical  attitude  and  loud  voice,  enumerated 
the  whole,  Avhich  he  submitted  to  the  disposal 
of  the  captain,  as  an  expression  of  the  pleasure 
they  felt  in  welcoming  himself  and  officers  to 
their  island.  Captain  W.  kindly  received  their 
gifts,  and  made  them  some  valuable  presents  in 
return. 

At  the  invitation  of  Captain  AValdegrave, 
Pomare,  Tamatoa,  Maihara,  the  late  excellent 
regent  of  Huahine,  and  other  branches  of  the 
family,  dined  on  board  the  Seringapatam,  and 
I  Mas  requested  to  accompany  the  party,  and  to 
act  as  interpreter.  After  dinner  we  were  eon- 
ducted  through  the  immense  vessel,  every  part 
of  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  visitors. 
Captain  W.  expressed  himself  jileased  with  the 
manner  in  which  his  sable  friends  had  behaved. 
The  Queen  of  Tahiti  and  ^Maihara  ivere  Avell 
dressed,  -wearing  black  silk  gowns  and  Jiand- 
sonie  bonnets  of  fine  English  straw,  trimmed 
with  ribbons  and  flowers,  which  had  been  given 
to  them  by  Captain  Laws,  commander  of  the 
Satellite  sloop-of-war,  who  visited  tl;e  island 
some  months  before ;  which  gentleman  also 
took  a  lively  interest  in  our  labours,  attended 
the  examination  of  our  cchools,  and  distributed, 
with  his  own  hands,  valuable  presents  of 
scissors,  knives,  ribbons,  &c.,  to  those  scholars 
who  excelled.  Indeed  I  very  gladly  embrace 
this  o])portunity  of  stating  that  the  connnandors 
and  officers  of  those  vessels  of  war,  both  from 
England  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  liave  visited  the  stations  occupied  by 
myself,  have,  without  exception,  evinced  the 
same  friendly  dis])Osition. 

The  countenance  of  such  gentlemen  lias  been 
of  inestimable  ailvantage  in  the  ]n-osecution  of 
our  arduous  labours,  by  strengthening  the  con- 
fidence of  the  ])eoiile  in  their  Missionaries ;  but 
more  especially  by  counteracting  the  base 
insinuations  and  vile  misrepresentations  of  run- 
away sailors  and  others,  who  have  occasionally 
caused  us  much  inconvenience  ;  of  which  the 
following  instance  may  aflbrd  a  good  illustration. 
A  convict  from  IS'cw  South  Wales  had  escaped 
to  the  islands.  He  was  certainly  a  well- 
educated  and  clever  rogue ;  and,  having  fixed 
his  residence  at  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Tahaa,  he  ingratiated  hitiiself  into  the  favour 
of  the  chiefs  and  jjcople,  by  telling  them  that 
they  were  selling  tlieir  hogs  and  provisions  at  a 
price  far  too  small,  in  receiving  but  eight  or  ten 
yards  of  print  for  a  pig,  whereas,  in  England, 
one  joint  was  sold  for  more  tiian  they  obtained 
for  the  whole  ;  and  that  the  Alissionaries,  from 
interested  motives,  were  keeping  them  in  the 
dark  ujion  these  subjects  ;  but  that,  if  they 
would  allow  liini  to  manage  their  trade  with 
the  shipping,  he  would  procuie  for  them  five  cr 
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ten  times  as  much.  All  this  was  grateful  to 
the  chiefs  ami  people,  'who,  in  consequence, 
appointed  him  their  agent.  Thus  countenanced, 
he  soon  began  to  speak  disres])cctfully  of  the 
Missionary ;  and  carried  his  insolence  so  far, 
that  one  week-day  afternoon  he  entered  the 
cha])el,  and  upbraided  him  with  not  liaving  tohl 
the  people  to  demand  higlier  ])rices  for  their 
property.  Inflated  with  ideas  of  his  own  im- 
portance, he  drew  up  a  list  of  every  article  they 
had  to  dispose  of,  with  the  price  attached.  For 
instance,  he  set  down,  as  one  item,  a  large  pig, 
for  which  they  were  to  demand  a  new  black 
coat,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  The 
natives  met  to  consider  the  subject,  were  highly 
delighted  with  the  proposal,  and  desjjatched  a 
messenger  -with  the  list  of  prices  to  Tamatoa, 
for  his  approbation,  without  which  they  could 
not  execute  their  jilans.  The  good  old  chief 
sent  the  paper  for  my  opinion.  I  returned  it, 
saying,  that  he  and  his  chiefs  were  at  full  liberty 
to  £ct  as  they  pleased,  for  a  document  from  a 
rogue  was  beneath  my  notice.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Tamatoa  and  his  chiefs  returned  the 
following  answer  to  their  brethren, — "  That,  if 
the  man  would  bring  his  ship  with  his  black 
coats  and  beautifid  shawls,  he  should  have  all 
the  pi;;s  and  arrow-root  in  the  island  ;  but  if 
his  ship,  his  black  coats,  and  shawls,  were  only 
in  his  mouth,  lie  was  a  liar,  and  unworthy  of 
regard ;  being  one  of  those  bad  men,  against 
whom  captains  of  vessels  of  war  had  lately 
warned  them." 

As  the  Seringapatam  arrived  a  few  days 
before  our  Annual  ^lissionary  ]\Ieeting  in  May, 
we  enjoyed  the  company  of  Captain  Waldegrave 
and  his  officers  during  the  services  of  the  day, 
which  commenced  about  ton  o'clock,  and  con- 
tinued, with  slight  intermissions,  till  six.  After 
morning  service.  Captain  Waldegrave,  his 
officers,  and  ourselves,  dined  at  the  King's 
house;  while  the  whole  congregation  were 
feasting  in  an  open  space  outside,  where  the 
ground  was  overlaid  with  fiesh  grass,  and  the 
company  screened  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by 
a^\Tlings  of  native  cloth.  More  than  athousand 
persons  dined  together,  all  of  whom  were 
seated  on  sofas,  chairs,  or  stools  of  their  o^vn 
manufacture,  around  tables  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  baked  jjigs,  tish,  bread-fruit,  bananas, 
sweet  potatoes,  puddings  of  arrow-root,  cocoa- 
nut,  &c.  Satisfaction  beamed  on  evei-y  coun- 
tenance, and  the  people  "  eat  their  food  with 
gladness."  After  dinner,  and  even  while  eating, 
several  natives  addressed  the  company,  con- 
trasting, in  striking  and  animated  language, 
their  present  comfort  and  happiness  with  their 
former  misery  and  degradation. 

At  about  half  past  two,  or  three  o'clock,  we 
re-assembled  in  our  chapel  to  conduct  the 
business  of  our  auxiliary.  In  order  to  give  our 
respected  guests  a  greater  degree  of  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  I  not  only  wrote 
in  English  the  order  of  the  meeting,  with  the 
resolutions  to  be  proposed,  but  engaged  to 
inter])ret  the  address  of  each  speaker.  Tamatoa, 
the  king,  took  the  chair,  and  called  upon  one 
of  the  native  Christians  to  give  out  a  hymn, 


and  implore  the  Divine  presence.     He  selected 
for  the  occasion  the  Jubilee  hymn,  "  Blow  ye 
the  trumpet,  blow,"  which  had  been  translated 
into    the    native    language.      After    this,    the 
venerable  chairman,  who  himself  was  formerly 
worshii)])ed  as  a  god,  opened  the  business  in  an 
interesting   speech  ;    and    then     requested    the 
native  secretary  to  read  the  list  of  subscriptions.* 
The  resolutions  were  then  ])roposed,  seconded, 
and  carried  by  a  show  of  hands,  with  the  regu- 
larity observed  at  similar  meetings  in  our  own 
country.     One    of  these  exj)resscd  pleasure  at 
the    presence    of  Cajjtain  "Waldegrave   and   his 
officers,  and  tendered  to  thnm  the  thanks  of  the 
chiefs  and  people   for  their  obliging  attentions. 
To  these  gentlemen  the  native  Christians,  who 
proposed  and  seconded  this  motion,  addressed 
their    observations,    and    Captain    Waldegrave 
replied,   by  expressing  the  sincere  pleasure  he 
had  derived  from  seeing  them  in  such  a  state, 
and  by  pointing  out  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  knowledge  in  general,  but  especially  of  that 
contained    in  the   Scriptures.     He  then,    after 
having   kindly   recommended     the    peoj)le    to 
continue    their  attendance  on  the  instructions 
of  the  Missionaries,  his  countrymen,  to  M'hom 
they  were  so  much  indebted,  assured  them  that 
he  should  not  fail  to  inform  his  numerous  friends 
in  England,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  their 
welfare,  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.     After 
this,    the  teachers,    who   were    about  to  leave 
country,  relatives,  and  friends,  to   convey  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  still  barbarous 
inhabitants  of  distant  islands,  took  an  affection- 
ate farewell  of  their  brethren,  whom  they  en- 
treated to  boar  them  on  their  hearts  when  at 
the  throne  of  grace.     It  was  a  day  of  peculiar 
delight  to  the  people  ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
our  being  about  to  embark  on  the  greatest  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  we  had  yet  undertaken,  the 
parting  addresses  of  the  teachers,  the  presence 
of  so  many  respectable   visitors,  with    the  im- 
portant advice  and  appropriate  counsels  of  the 
Honouiable   Captain   Waldegrave,    contributed 
to  invest  the  proceedings  with  unprecedented 
interest. 

Being  occupied  as  interpreter  of  the  addresses, 
I  was  prevented  from  taking  them  down,  ac- 
cording to  my  usual  practice.  An  accurate 
idea,  however,  may  be  formed  of  their  character, 
by  a  few  extracts  from  those  of  the  previous 
year  :— 

"  On  that  occasion  the  first  speaker  arose 
and  said :  My  friends,  let  us  this  afternoon 
remember  our  former  state — how  many  cliildren 
were  killed,  and  how  few  were  kept  alive  ;  but 
now  none  are  destroyed.  Parents  now  behold 
with  pleasure  their  three,  five,  and  even  their  1 
ten  children  ;  the  majority  of  whom  would  have 
been  murdered,  had  not  God  sent  his  word  to 

•  Tlie  peo^iU',  liavinp;  no  coin,  contrilnitu  arrow-root 
and  cocoa-nut  oil.  These  we  generally  sold  tumurcliant- 
shi])s  tliat  touched  there,  and  transmitted  the  mciney 
to  the  Treasurer  in  London.  On  one  occasion,  I  had 
tlie  pleasure  of  forwarding',  fur  between  two  or  three 
years,  no  less  a  sum  than  ;i(K)/.,  about  27/.  of  which  was 
<-ontributed  in  one  year  bv  the  school  chil()ren  only. 
The  whole  of  the  amount  t  have  seat  from  my  station 
at  Kaiatea  is  about  700/. 
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us.  Now  hundreds  of  these  are  daily  taught  the 
■word  of  God.  We  knew  not  that  we  possessed 
that  invaluable  property — a  living  soul.  Neither 
our  wise  ancestors,  nor  Oro,  nor  any  of  our 
former  gods,  ever  told  us  so.  But  Jehovah 
caused  compassion  to  grow  in  the  hearts  of  the 
good  Christians  of  England,  who  formed  a 
Society,  purchased  a  ship,  and  sent  ^Missionaries 
to  tell  us  that  we  had  souls — souls  that  will 
never  die  ;  and  now  we  are  dwelling  in  comfort, 
and  hope  for  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ. 
But  do  all  the  lands  of  darkness  possess  the 
same  knowledge  ?  Do  all  know  that  they  have 
never-dying  souls  1 — that  there  is  one  good  and 
one  bad  place  for  every  soul  after  death  1  Do 
all  know  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners  "i  No  I  some  are  worshipping 
idols  ;  some  are  killing  themselves,  and  others 
their  children.  Tiien  let  us  send  them  Mis- 
sionaries to  teach  them  the  good  word  which  we 
have  been  taught." 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by 
Fonuapeho,  the  chief  of  Tahaa,  who  led  on  the 
heathen  party  in  the  battle  at  Raiatca,  of  which 
1  liave  given  an  account.     He  said — ■ 

"  Praise  to  God  well  becomes  us  :  but  let  it 
be  heart-praise.  All  the  work  we  do  for  God 
must  be  heart-work We  were  dwell- 
ing formerly  in  a  dark  house,  among  centipedes 
anil  lizards,  spiders  and  rats  ;  nor  did  we  know 
wliat  evil  and  despicable  things  were  around  us. 
The  lamp  of  liglit,  tlie  word  of  God,  has  been 
brought,  and  now  we  behold  with  dismay  and 
disgust  these  abominable  things.  But  stop. 
Some  are  killing  each  other  this  very  day, 
while  we  are  rejoicing;  some  arc  destroying 
their  children,  Avhile  wc  are  saving  ours ;  some 
are  burning  themselves  in  the  fire,  while  we  are 
batking  in  the  cool  waters  of  the  Gospel. 
What  shall  we  do  t  We  have  been  told  this 
day  by  our  jMissionary  that  God  works  by 
sending  his  word  and  his  servants.  To  effect 
this,  property  must  be  given.  We  have  it ;  we 
can  give  it.  Prayer  to  God  is  another  means  : 
let  us  pray  fervently.  But  our  prayer  will 
condemn  us  if  wc  cry,  '  Send  forth  thy  word 
and  make  it  grow,'  and  do  not  use  the  means. 
I  shall  say  no  more,  but  let  us  cleave  to  Jesus." 

Mahamene,  one  of  the  teachers  who  laboured 
many  years  at  Rurutu,  spoke  as  follows ; — 

"  There  were  two  captivities  amongst  us 
formerly  ;  the  one  was  a  captivity  to  our  gods  ; 
the  other  was  our  captivity  to  the  teittcu  arii, 
or  king's  servants.  Perhaps  there  is  an  indivi- 
dual present  to  whom  tiie  former  will  particu- 
laily  ap])ly,  for  I  know  thd  very  cave  in  which 
he  hid  himself  several  times,  when  he  was 
sought  after  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  gods.*  Has  he  obtained  shelter  in  the 
true  Refuge  for  sinners?  The  otiier  captivity 
was  to  the  servants  of  our  chiefs.  These  would 
enter  our  houses,  and  commit  the  greatest 
depredations.  The  raatira,  or  master  of  tiie 
house,  would  sit  as  a  poor  captive,  without 
daring  to  speak,  while  they  would  seize  his 
rolls  of  cloth,  kill  the  fattest  of  his  pigs,  pluck 

•  This  piTsoa  \'  IS  sittiiii;  nt  tlie  lime  in   Iroiil  of  the 
speaker. 


the  best  of  his  bread-fruit,  and  take  the  very 
posts  of  his  house  for  firewood  with  which  to 
cook  them.  Is  there  not  a  person  present  wiio 
buried  his  new  canoe  in  the  sand  to  hide  it 
from  these  desperate  men?  But  now  all  these 
customs  are  abolished  ;  wc  live  in  peace,  with- 
out fear.  But  Avhat  has  abolished  them  ain 
Is  it  our  own  goodness '!  is  it  our  own  strength  1 
No',  it  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  W^e  do  not  now 
hide  our  pigs  underneath  our  beds,  and  use  our 
rolls  of  cloth  for  pillows,  to  secure  them ;  our 
pigs  may  now  run  where  they  please,  and  our  pro- 
])erty  may  hang  in  our  house,  no  one  touching  it. 
Now  we  have  cinet  bedsteads ;  we  have  excel- 
lent sofas  to  sit  on,  neat  plastered  houses  to 
dwell  in,  and  our  property  we  can  call  our  own." 

Another,  who  is  now  at  the  Navigators'  Is- 
lands, said — 

"  God  has  made  two  great  lights,  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  and  placed  them  in  the  heavens  ;  and 
for  what  has  he  placed  them  there?  To  tlirust 
away  the  darkness.  So  the  Missionary  Society : 
it  is  like  a  great  light ;  its  object  is  to  thrust 
away  the  darkness  and  wickedness  of  the  world, 
and  to  teach  all  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus 
Clirist.  Let  us  give  our  little  property  to  assist 
in  kindling  this  great  light,  that  it  may  arise 
and  shine  upon  the  people  who  are  now  sitting 
in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death." 

Ahuriro,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Po- 
mare,  observed — 

"  God  could  work  without  us.  He  said, 
*  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.'  But 
he  is  pleased  to  work  by  us.  Let  us  then  give 
what  we  have  willingly  to  assist  the  parent 
Society  in  England.  God  the  Father  has 
work,  God  the  Son  has  Avork,  God  the  Sj)irit 
has  work  in  the  redemption  of  man.  Shall  God 
work,  and  we  sit  still?  Shall  Jesus  Christ 
pray,  and  Ave  be  silent?" 

Another  commenced  by  a  few  comparisons, 
to  show  that  all  sought  means  to  accomplish  the 
object  they  had  in  view,  as  the  fisherman  his 
nets,  baits,  &c. ;  after  v/hich  he  said — 

"  So  Avill  those  who  love  Christ ;  they  will 
devise  means  to  send  his  Gospel  to  other  lands, 
that  they  also  may  knoAV  the  Saviour.  I  have 
been  seeking  a  name  by  which  to  call  the  property 
thus  subscribed,  and  I  think  it  may  be  called 
rroperty  to  seek  lost  souls.  Are  not  the  souls 
of  those  living  in  darkness  lost  souls?  and  is 
not  this  jiroperty  the  means  by  which  they  will 
obtain  the  light  of  life?  It  is  the  thought  of 
lost  souls  that  animates  good  people  in  their 
labours.  They  do  not  collect  property  for 
themselves;  it  is  for  lost  souls.  We  give  pvo- 
jierty  for  everything.  If  wo  want  a  canoe,  we 
givejiroperty  for  it;  if  we  want  a  net,  we  give 
projierty  for  it;  and  are  not  lost  souls  worlii 
giving  property  to  obtain?  Think  of  lost  souls, 
and  work  while  it  is  called  to-day." 

As  that  of  Tamatoa  is  a  genuine  and  curious 
specimen  of  native  eloquence,  and  illustrates 
the  ingenuity  with  whicli  the  people  ajjply 
their  ancient  legends  to  new  and  useful  pur- 
poses, I  reciuesteil  hiui  to  supjily  me  with  a  co])j 
of  it,  and  liie  following  is  as  literal  a  translation 
as  1  can   give.     It  appears  to  have  been  used 
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when  addressing  their  kings  at  their  inaugura- 
tion, and  iilso,  by  a  little  variation  of  phraseology, 
at  the  deiiosing  of  a  chief  whose  reign  hud  been 
one  of  tyranny  and  bloodslied  : — 

"  An  under  chief  of  Tautu  spoke  concerning 
his  king,  Tautu  opiri.*  The  legend  of  Natoofaf 
says,  concerning  Tautu  opiri,  that  in  his  reign 
the  roots  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  were  adzed 
smoothly  from  off  the  pathway ;  it  was  even 
polislied  with  shark's  skin. J  The  great  seat 
Renea  was  sat  upon,§  the  sweet-toned  bamboo 
Hute,  Taneua.ll  was  played,  and  men  grew 
wrinkled  with  age,  using  a  stafl"  to  support  them 
as  they  walked.  This  king  died  lamented  by 
his  people,  having  spread  the  garment  of  peace 
over  them  ;  for  the  heads  of  men  were  not  cut 
off  with  bamboo  knives  during  his  reign,  but  the 
heads  of  pigs,  and  the  food  of  peace  was  eaten. 
The  foreheads  of  the  beautiful  women  were 
made  red  with  the  mati  hcxry,  and  their  bright 
black  hair  was  anointed  with  sweet  scented 
oil.H  Behold,  the  peaceful  reign  of  this  king 
was  long;  and  let  not  the  still  more  blessed 
reign  of  Jesus,  the  best  of  all  kings,  be  short 
among  us. 

"  Tautu  opiri  begat  a  son,  Te  hau  roa,  or 
Long-reign,  and  then  long  was  the  peace  en- 
joyed between  the  great  Tahaa  and  Raiatea.** 
The  roots  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  were  adzed, 
and  the  pathway  polished  with  shark's  skin,  the 
great  seat  Renea  was  sat  upon,  the  flute  Taneua 
was  played,  men  grew  wrinkled  with  age,  and 
this  king  died  lamented  by  his  people,  having 
spread  the  garment  of  peace,  &c.  &c.  The 
peaceful  reign  of  Te  hau  roa  was  long,  and 
shall  that  of  Jesus,  the  true  Long-reign,  be 
short  1 

"  Long-reign  begat  a  son,  and  called  him 
Te  Petipeti,  or  the  Beautiful,  and  then  delight- 
ful was  the  peace  enjoyed  between  great  Tahaa 
and  Raiatea.  The  roots  of  the  tree  were  adzed 
off  smooth,  &c.  &c.  Behold  the  peaceful  reign 
of  Beautiful  was  long,  and  shall  that  of  Jesus, 
the  true  Beautiful,  be  short  among  us"?  No, 
never  let  it  be  shortened.  It  exceeds  all  others 
in  beauty. 

■"  Te  Petipeti  begat  a  son  whom  he  called 
Light-heart,  and  then  light  and  happy  were  the 
hearts  of  the  ])eople  in  the  peace  between  great 
Tahaa  and  Raiatea.  The  roots  of  the  trees  were 
adzed  smoothly  off,  &c.  &c.  And  this  king 
died  lamented  by  his  people,  having  spread 
the  garment  of  peace  over  them.  And  shall 
that  of  Jesus,  whose  Gospel  gives  true  lightness 
of  heart,  be  short  among  US'?  No,  let  it  never 
be  shortened. 

•  The  name  of  tlie  cliiof. 

+  Tlie  name  of  liis  district. 

t  The  pathway.^  in  the  island,  being  c xeepdingly  nar- 
row, are  rendered  rii),';,'ed  hy  ttie  roots  of  the  lari;e  trees 
v'nieh  slioot  aeross  them  ;  hence  the  allusion  in  the  text 
became  a  common  fisiiie  to  express  a  state  of  unimpeded 
peace,  when  everything  in  their  political  and  social  in- 
tercouise  went  smoothly  on. 

§  A  great  seat  hewn  out  of  one  tree,  en  which  the 
primipal  cliiefs  sat  at  all  their  great  festivals. 

II  Taneua,  a  celebrated  flute  which  they  blew  with  their 
noses. 

^  Kxpressions  intimating  that  their  amusements  were 
enjoyed  without  interrujition. 

••  Adjacent  islands  encircled  in  one  reef. 


"At  length  twin-brothers  were  born,  Tautu 
and  Tnumata,  Sinii)pish-li])s  and  Scowling-eyes  ; 
and  then  jetdousy  began,  and  desperate  war  was 
waged.  The  polished  ])athway  was  made 
rugged,  the  seat  Reuea  was  nc^ver  sat  upon,  the 
conch  shell  of  war  was  blown  instead  of  the 
flute  Teneua  ;  men  were  slain,  instead  of  grow- 
ing wrinkled  with  age  ;  the  women  were  not 
beautified  with  the  mati  berry,  and  the  heads  of 
men  were  cut  off  instead  of  those  of  the  ])igs. 
Thus  was  the  peaceful  reign  of  Tautu  destroyed  ; 
thus  was  the  protracted  ha])piness  of  Long- 
reign  shortened,  and  the  lovely  reign  of  Beauti- 
ful deformed.  Thus  were  the  light  liearts  of 
the  people  made  sad  ;  for  misery  and  bloodshed 
reigned,  and  the  invisible  world  was  peopled 
with  men  from  our  earth.  Let  ns  all  grasp 
firmly  the  good  we  now  enjoy,  lest  the  peaceful 
reign  of  Jesus  should  end,  and  the  days  of 
darkness  and  bloodshed  return." 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Seringapatam  were  rather  sceptical  as  to  the 
capability  of  the  native  speakers  to  compose  the 
addresses  which  they  delivered;  and  even 
asserted  that  they  were  mere  parrots,  repeating 
only  what  I  had  taught  them,  and  moreover, 
that  they  believed  in  Christianity  solely  because 
the  Missionaries  had  assured  them  of  its  truth. 
Others,  however,  maintained  that  they  were 
not  deficient  either  iir  good  sense  or  scriptural 
knowledge.  In  order  to  decide  tlie  question, 
early  the  next  morning  Captain  AValdegrave, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Watson  the  clia[)lain,  and  other 
gentlemen  called  at  my  house.  After  a  little 
consideration,  I  suggested  that  the  more  satis- 
factory method  of  forming  a  correct  opinion 
would  be  for  them  to  favour  us  with  their  com- 
pany to  tea,  when  I  would  introduce  twelve  or 
tiftecm  of  our  people,  who,  I  was  assured, 
would  feel  happy  in  replying  to  any  questions 
that  might  be  proposed  to  them.  The  propo- 
sition met  with  their  approval,  and,  after  tea, 
fifteen  natives  came  into  the  room  and  took 
their  seats. 

I  then  informed  them  that  the  gentlemen 
present  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  extent 
of  their  knowledge  upon  some  important 
topics,  and  for  this  purpose  would  propose  to 
them  a  few  questions.  Cajitain  W'aldegrave 
then  asked,  "  Do  you  believe  that  the  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God,  and  that  Christianity  is  of 
Divine  origin  V  The  natives  were  rather 
startled  at  this  question,  having  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt  upon  that  point. — At  length 
one  replied,  "  Most  certainly  we  do.  We  look 
at  the  power  with  which  it  has  been  attended 
in  effecting  the  entire  overthrow  of  idolatry 
amongst  us,  and  which,  we  believe,  no  human 
means  could  have  induced  us  to  abandon." 
The  same  question  being  jiroposed  to  a  second, 
he  replied,  "  I  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  of 
Divine  origin,  on  account  of  the  system  of  sal- 
vation they  reveal.  We  had  a  religion  before, 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  whom  we 
considered  the  wisest  of  men;  but  how  dark 
and  black  a  system  that  was,  compared  with 
the  bright  scheme  of  salvation  preseiited  in  the 
Bible  1     Here  we    learn  that  we  are  sinners  ; 
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that  God  gave  his  own  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  die 
for  us ;  and  that,  through  believing,  the  salva- 
tion he    procured   becomes  ours.     Now,   what 
but  the  wisdom  of  God  could  have  devised  such 
a    system    as   this  1"     The   question  being  re- 
peated to  an  old  priest,  then  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian, instead  of  replying  at  once,   he   held  up 
his    hands,  and    rapidly    moved  the    joints    of 
Jiis  wrist  and  fingers  ;  he  then  opened  and  shut 
his  mouth,  and  closed  these  singular  actions  by 
raising  his  leg,  and  moving  it  in  various  direc- 
tions.     Having  done    this,    lie    said,    "See,   I 
have  hinges  all  over  me  :  if  the  thought  grows 
in  my  heart  that  I  wish  to  handle  anything,  the 
hinges  in  my  hands  enable   me  to  do  so :  if  I 
want  to  utter  any  thing,  the  hinges  to  my  jaws 
enable  me  to  say  it ;  and  if  I  desire  to  go  any- 
where, here  are  hinges  to  my  legs  to  enable  me 
to    walk.     Now,"  continued    he,   "  I    perceive 
great  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  my  body   to 
the  various  wants  of  my  mind  ;  and  when  I 
look  into  the    Bible,   and  see  there  proofs  of 
wisdom    which   correspond  exactly  with  those 
which  appear  in  my  frame,  I  conclude  that  the 
Maker  of  my  body  is  the  Author  of  that  book." 
Another  replied  to  the  question  by  saying,  "I 
believe  the  Bible  to  have  come   from  God,  be- 
cause it  contains  propliecies  which  liave  been 
exactly  fulfilled." 

Captain  W.  then  inquired  "  who  the  prophets 
were^"     Native.  "Persons  inspired  of  God  to 
foretell  events  ages  before  they  occurred." 
Captain.   "  Can  you  name  any  of  them  %" 
Natice.  "  Yes — Samuel,  David,  Isaiah,  Daniel, 
Jonah,  and  many  others." 

Cuptain,  "  You  have  mentioned  Isaiah  :  can 
you  tell  me  any  of  iiis  prophecies'?" 

Native.  "  O,  yes ;  he  was  the  propliet  who 
wrote  so  much  about  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
who  said  that  he  should  be  numbered  with  the 
transgressors ;  and  we  know  that  Christ  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves.  There  was  the 
prophecy  and  its  fulfilment." 

A  variety  of  questions  were  then  put  respect- 
ing Jonah  and  other  prophets  ;  after  which  one 
of  the  natives  observed,  that  many  of  the  types 
were  prophecies  of  Christ.  These  then  became 
the  topic  of  conversation  ;  in  the  course  of 
whicli  allusion  was  made  to  the  brazen  serpent; 
and  Captain  W.,  after  examining  them  upon  the 
historical  circumstances  connected  with  that  tyi)e, 
inquired  to  whom  it  applied  1 

Notice.  "To  Christ;  for  he  himself  said, 
'  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted 
up.'  " 

Reference  was  then  made  to  the  paschal 
lamb;  and  questions  upon  the  history  of  that 
type  having  been  replied  to,  the  t^aptain  asked 
wherein  that  applied  to  Jesus  Christ!  to  which 
a  native  answered,  "  A  bone  of  the  paschal  himb 
might  not  be  broken;  and  in  the  nineteentii 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John  we  read,  that  the 
soldiers  came  and  brake  the  legs  of  those  who 
were  crucified  with  Jesus  ;  but  when  they  came 
to  him,  and  saw  that  lie  was  already  dead,  they 
brake  not  his  lei;s  ;  for  the  Scripture  saitli,  'A 
bone  of  lilm  shall  not  be  broken.'" 


After  this,  questions  were  proposed  upon  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  they 
were    asked,    "  With  what    body    shall  we    be 
raised  V  In  reply  to  this,  those  beautiful  verses  of 
the  15th  chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians were  immediately  quoted  :  "  It  is  sown  in 
corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption,"  &c.  The 
Captain   rejoined  that  what  they  had   said  was 
very  good;  but   still  he  wished  them  to  be  a 
little  more  explicit,  and  to  give  him  some  idea 
of  the  body  with  which  we  should   arise.     This 
occasioned     considerable    consultation     among 
them:  but  fit  length  one  exclaimed,  "I  have  it, 
St.  John,  in  his    1st  Epistle,   the  3rd  chapter, 
says,  that  '  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  him.'  Our  bodies  will  then  be  like  Christ's." 
The  Captain  still  pressed   the  question ;  when, 
after    another    consultation,    a   native    replied, 
"  Being  li-ke  Christ  cannot  mean  being  like  hi* 
body  when  it  hung  upon  the  cross,  but  it  must 
mean  being  like  to  his  glorious  body  when  he 
was   transfigured    upon   the   mount."     At    the 
conclusion  of  these  interrogations,  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  was  passed  round,  and  opened 
indiscriminately ;    when   each   was   desired    to 
read   a   verse,    and   reply   to    questions   on   its 
import  and  connexion. 

This  interview  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours; 
and  at  the  conclusion  the  gentlemen  expressed 
themselves  highly  gratified ;  and  Captain  W., 
assured  the  natives  that,  if  he  returned  in  safety 
to  England,  he  should  not  fail  to  inform  his 
countrymen  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  ; 
and  I  am  hajipy  to  add  that  he  has  done  so,  on 
various  occasions,  in  tiie  most  favourable  manner. 
I  think  I  may  also  affirm,  that  the  questions 
were  jiroposed,  not  with  the  design  to  perplex, 
but  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  knowledge  which  our  converts  pos- 
sessed ;  and  I  deem  it  right  also  to  state,  that  I 
am  not  conscious  of  having  assisted  them,  on 
that  occasion,  by  a  single  hint,  but  that  I  acted 
solely  xs  interpreter. 

And  here  I  may  observe,  that,  had  Captain 
Beechy  of  the  Blossom  condescended  to  adopt 
the  same  means  of  obtaining  correct  information, 
he  would  not  have  penned  the  following  para- 
graph :— 

"  Ignorance  of  the  language  jirevented  my 
obtaining  any  correct  information  as  to  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  generally  towards 
a  knowledge  of  tlie  Scriptures  by  those  who 
were  converted  ;  but  my  impression  was,  and  I 
find  by  the  journals  of  my  officers  it  was  theirs 
also,  that  it  was  very  limited,  and  that  few 
understood  the  simplest  parts  of  it.  Many  cir- 
cumstances induced  me  to  believe  that  they  con- 
cidered  their  religious  books  in  the  same  light 
as  they  did  their  household  gods,"  &c. 

The  Honourable  Captain  Waldegrave,  Captain 
I,aws,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  but  they  employed  the 
method  which  common  sense  dictated  to  sup])ly 
that  deficiency;  and  the  result  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  they  obtained  more 
correct  information 

Tiie  \  isit  of  Captain  Lord  BjTon  to  the  Sand- 
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wivh  Islands  appears  to  have  been  equally 
beneficial  with  that  of  Captain  AValdograve  to 
the  Society  tjronp.  In  reference  to  the  former, 
the  American  Missionaries,  when  writing  to  the 
I  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
obser\-e : — 

"  The  visit  of  Lord  Byron  has,  we  believe, 
been  exceedintjiy  jileasing  to  the  people;  and 
we  are  very  happy  to  say  that  he  has  ])('rformed 
a  truly  honourable  part  in  his  interview  with 
the  chiefs,  and  also  witli  the  mission. 

"  The  affability,  the  kindness,  and  amiable 
deportment  he  has  uniformly  manifested,  has 
been  much  admired,  and  has  not  orilj-  gained 
him  many  personal  friends,  but  done  i::reat  credit 
to  his  country.  You  will  be  gratitied  to  know 
that,  at  the  national  coimcil,  hold  here  but  re- 
cently, he  very  distinctly  approveil  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  natives  to  tl>e  instructions  of  the 
IMissionaries,  and  assured  the  chiefs  that  they 
ought  to  feel  grateful  for  the  important  benefits 
they  had  received  through  the  instrumentality 
of  their  Christian  teachers." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Sail  fni-  tlu-  Nin-i^atins'  Islands— Touch  at  the  Ilervey 
(iioiiji — Maiis;;iia — Native  Service — War  between  tlia 
t'hiistians  ami  Heathens — Usages  of  the  Minjjaians  in 
War— The  Author's  Advice  solicited  upon  various  topics 
—  Female  Degradaiion — New  Chapel  opened — Last 
Visit  to  Mangai.i— Kemarkable  Providence — War  pre- 
vented. 

In  about  a  Aveek  or  ten  days  after  the  Seringa- 
patam  sailed,  the  Messenger  of  Peace  was  ready 
for  sea;  and,  after  getting  the  teachers  onboard, 
we  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  our  dear  wives 
and  children,  spread  our  sails,  glided  through 
the  reef,  and  with  excited  feelings,  launched 
upon  the  deep.  AVhen  we  contemplated  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  the  probable  dangers  to 
which  we  should  be  exposed,  the  protracted 
period  of  separation  from  our  dear  families,  and 
the  possibility  that  we  might  fall  victims  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  heatlien,  we  naturally  experienced 
some  anxiety.  The  plan,  however,  had  been 
sketched,  the  subject  had  been  considered  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  had  received  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  our  judgment ;  our  feelings  there- 
fore were  made  to  yield,  and  we  pursued  our 
adventurous  way,  encouraged  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  gracious  protection  which  had 
hithe-to  been  afforded  us,  and  the  abundant 
success  that  had  crowned  our  former  efforts. 
The  present  undertaking,  we  concluded,  might 
be  attended  with  results  equally  beneficial,  and 
still  more  extensive ;  which  we  well  knew 
would  amply  compensate  for  all  our  labour  and 
fears.  There  were  with  us  seven  teachers,  and 
we  intended  to  augment  the  number  from  the 
Hervey  Islands,  which  we  proposed  to  visit  on 
our  way.  AVe  cleared  the  harbour  on  Monday, 
the  24th  of  May,  18.30.  After  touching  at 
Porapora,  and  spending  a  day  with  3Ir.  and 
Mrs.  Piatt  and  family,  wc  shaped  our  course  for 
the  Hervey  group  ;  and,  in  four  or  five  days, 
Ave  reached  in  safety  the  Island  of 
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Arriving  off  the  settlement,  about  ten  o'clock 
on  Sabbath  evening,  we  apprised  our  friends  of 
the  circumstance,  by  firing  a  small  cannon  ;  on 
hearing  which  they  kindled  fires  in  answer  to 
our  signal,  and  as  beacons  to  us  during  the 
night.  Karly  the  next  morning  we  hastened 
on  shore  ;  ami  as  we  a])|)roiche(i  we  could  not 
but  admire  the  pleasant  situation  selected  for 
the  settlement,  it  being  a  sloping  hill  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  which  gradually  rose 
from  the  shore.  The  large  chapel  in  the  centre 
formed  a  conspicuous  and  interesting  object, 
wliilst  the  neat  white  cottages  of  the  native 
Christians,  stretching  along  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  partially  hid  by  the  banana-groves, 
among  which  they  stood,  gave  variety  and  ani- 
mation to  the  scene.  The  teachers'  dwellings, 
we  were  delighted  to  find,  were  neat  and 
respectat)le,  the  yard  was  paved  with  wliite 
pebbles,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  within  a 
good  fence.  An  excellent  road  had  been  formed 
throfgh  the  settlement,  on  each  side  of  which 
stood  the  native  cottages.  On  being  conducted 
to  the  house  of  the  principal  chief,  we  found  a 
baked  pig,  smoking  hot,  upon  a  table-cloth  of 
leaves,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  yams,  taro,  and 
other  vegetables,  awaiting  our  arrival.  Having 
made  a  hearty  meal,  the  chief  presented  us  with  a 
small  quantity  of  native  cloth,  as  an  expression 
of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  receiving  under  his 
roof  persons  from  a  far  countrj,  who  had  brought 
him  the  word  .of  salvation. 

We  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  houses  of 
the  teachers,  than  the  whole  of  the  professors 
of  Christianity  were  introduced  to  ns ;  every 
one  bearing  a  small  present  oi'  native  cloth  or 
food,  and  giving  us  a  welcome  by  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand. 

AVe  were  delighted  Avith  the  appearance  they 
presente<l ;  the  females  being  dressed  in  beauti- 
fully white  cloth,  which  Faaruea,  the  teacher's 
Avife  from  Raiatea,  had  taught  them  to  make, 
and  in  bonnets  of  their  OAvn  manufacture  ;  whilst 
the  men  Avore  their  native  tiputas,  with  the 
addition  of  a  straAv  hat.  In  the  aternoon  we 
held  a  public  service,  when  about  eight  hundred 
were  present,  many  of  whom  were  still  heathen  ; 
and  these  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Christian  part  of  the  community,  having  long 
beards  and  long  hair,  and  being  dressed  with  all 
the  fantastic  wildness  of  heathen  taste.  They 
behaved,  hov/ever,  with  decorum,  Avhiie  I 
preached  to  them  tVom  ray  favourite  text,  "  This 
is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion," &c.  As  their  language  bears  a  close 
affinity  to  the  Rarotongan,  I  addressed  them  in 
that  dialect.  The  congregation  sang  most  lustily, 
and,  although  we  could  not  admire  the  liarmony  of 
their  music,  the  energy  with  Avhich  they  excited 
their  lungs  was  gratifying,  for  they  endeavoured 
to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  harmonic 
sounds,  by  the  hearty  manner  in  which  they 
raised  their  sonorous  and  poAverful  voices. 
Before  daybreak  the  following  morning,  Ave 
were  aAvoke  by  the  chit-chat  of  a  number  of 
persona   outside  the  house,  who,  it  appears,  had 
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brought  their  mats,  and  slept  on  them  under 
our  hed-room  windows,  in  order  to  be  near  us. 
Faanioa  and  his  wife,  teachers  whom  I  had 
originally  intended  for  the  Navin-ator  group, 
had,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  tlic  inhabi- 
tants, been  left  by  Mr.  Piatt  at  this  island,  until 
we  should  call  for  them.  To  these  the  chiefs 
and  peoiile  had,  by  this  time,  formed  so  strong 
an  attachment,  esjiecially  the  women  to  the  wife 
of  Faaruea,  that  tiie  heathen  universally  united 
with  the  Christians  in  entreating  that  I  would 
allow  them  to  remain.  Unable  to  resist  their 
imj)ortunity,  and  convinced  that  it  was  wiser  to 
take  good  care  of  stations  already  formed,  than 
to  neglect  them  in  order  to  extend  our  labours, 
I  consented  to  their  request,  although  I  was 
grieved  at  losing  so  valuable  a  labourer  from  the 
Navigators'  Island  mission. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  on  our  first  visit, 
the  teachers'  wives  met  with  such  rude  treat- 
ment, that  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  our 
intention  of  leaving  them,  and  also  that,  on  our 
return  home,  we  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
sending  two  single  men  to  commence  the  work 
of  instruction  among  this  wild  and  violent 
people.  I  have  already  given  an  account  of 
the  Providence  that  had  prepared  the  way 
before  them,  and  the  kind  reception  with  which 
tliey  conse(]uently  met.  Tiere,  one  of  these, 
died  about  two  years  and  a  half  after  his  arrival ; 
to  him  the  peojjle  were  strongly  attac-hed,  and 
would,  in  all  ]n'obability,  have  soon  embraced 
the  truth,  had  his  life  been  prolonged  ;  his  death, 
fheretbre,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  mission.  The 
good  work,  however,  had  proceeded  gradually 
since  that  period,  so  that,  on  our  arrival,  we 
found  iivi.'  hundred  persons  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  Christian  instruction. 

We  were  grieved  to  hear  from  the  teachers 
that  they  had  suft'ered  much  annoyance  from 
the  heathen,  who  frequently  came  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  performed  their  dances  and  games,  in 
contempt  of  the  Christians,  near  the  place  where 
they  were  accustomed  to  worship.  They  were 
also  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  distressing 
anxiety  by  the  repeated  threats  of  the  heathen 
to  burn  their  houses,  murder  their  teacher,  and 
"make  use  of  his  skull  as  a  drinkimr-cup."* 
Tills  led  to  a  disastrous  couHict,  which  termi- 
nated in  fiivom-  of  the  Christians;  they  losing 
three,  and  the  idolaters  eighteen  or  twenty  of 
their  number.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
hard-contested  battle ;  for,  contrary  to  the 
general  usage  in  the  islands,  the  jjcople  of 
Mangaia  do  not  practise  bush-fighting,  but  meer 
in  an  open  plain,  from  which  every  slielter  is 
removed.  They  then  arrange  tlieniselves  in 
rows  four  deep.  Tl:e  first  is  armed  with  long 
spears;  the  second  with  clubs,  to  defend  the 
s])('armen  ;  the  third  is  comjiosed  of  young  men 
with  slings,  the  stones  for  which  are  all  made 
rr>und  and  smooth  ;  and  the  fourth  row  consists 
of  women.  These  not  oidy  carry  baskets  of  stones 
and  weai)ons  with  which  to  su|)ply  the  warriors, 
but  they  -also  attack  the  enemy  while  engageil 
with  their  husbands  ;  and  it  a])])ears,  by  various 
accounts  which  I  received,  that  they  are  exceed- 
•  A  native  curse. 


ingly  fierce.  The  young  chief  of  a  neighbourin;; 
island,  who  was  present  at  this  confiict,  informed 
me  that,  while  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  he.  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  fury  with  which,  the  wife 
of  his  antagonist  assailed  him.  He  exclaimed, 
"  Woman,  desist !  I  am  not  come  to  fight  with 
women  1"  She  vociferated  in  a  frantic  manner, 
"  If  you  kill  my  husband,  what  must  I  do  f" 
and  immediately  threw  a  stone,  which  struck 
him  on  the  head,  and  felled  him  to  the  groiuid  ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  assistance 
of  his  own  people,  he  would  have  lost  liis  life 
by  the  hands  of  her  husband. 

I  was  distressed  at  hearing  that,  contrary  to 
what  had  taken  j)lace  in  other  islands,  some  of 
the  Christian  party  had  acted  with  great  cruelty 
towards  their  enemies,  by  hewing  them  in 
pieces  while  they  were  begging  for  mercy.  I 
account  for  this  barbarity  from  the  existence  of 
the  ono,  or  systematic  revenge,  which  prevailed 
so  universally  through  the  whole  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  for  most  probably  one  of 
their  relatives  had  been  killed  or  injured  by  the 
jierson  then  iu  their  power,  or  by  somi!  of  his 
family;  and  it  was  a  legacy  bequeathed  from  father 
to  son  to  avenge  that  injury,  even  if  an  ojipor- 
tunity  did  not  occur  until  the  third  or  fourth  gene- 
ration. This  circumstance  also  shows  that,  al- 
though Christianity  is  embraced,  the  savage 
dis])ositiou  cannot,  in  all  cases,  be  entirely  eradi- 
cated in  a  few  mouths.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ex- 
j)ressiiig  astonishment  at  this  solitary  instance  of 
brutality,  we  should  rather  nonder  that  so  little 
has  been  shown  in  the  islands  generally  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  Had  the  Christians 
of  Mangaia  imitated  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs  and 
])eoplc  of  'J'ahiti  and  the  Society  Islands,  in  the 
exercise  of  mercy  and  kindness,  in  all  probability 
the  heathen  party  would  not  have  resisted,  for 
so  many  years,  every  efi'ort  to  bring  them  under 
the  iniluence  of  tlie  Gospel. 

In  a  meeting  held  with  the  Christians,  cur 
advice  was  solicited  upon  several  topics  ;  among 
which  was  "rat-eating."  As  Mangaia  was  not 
so  ■ibundaiitly  supplied  with  fish  as  at  some 
other  islands,  and  as  there  were  no  animals 
except  rats  until  I  visited  it,  these  formed  a 
common  article  of  food ;  and  tl;e  natives  said 
they  were  exceedingly  "  sweet  and  good :'' 
indeed,  a  common  expression  with  them  when 
speaking  of  anything  delicious  was,  "  It  is  as 
sweet  as  a  rat."  They  find  no  difiiculty  iu 
catching  them  in  great  lumihers,  which  they  do 
in  many  ways,  but  principally  by  digging  a  hole, 
and  strewing  in  it  a  quantity  of  candle-nut, 
ah'iiritcs,  and  when  a  suiliciciit  number  of  rats 
were  iu  the  hole  they  drew  a  net  over  it  and 
secured  them  all.  Having  obtained  as  many 
as  they  wish,  they  singe  the  huirofi"  on  hot  stones, 
wrap  them  uj)  in  leaves,  and  bake  them.  Saturday 
was  their  princijial  rat-catching  day,  as  they 
were  desirous  of  having  "animal  food"  to  cat 
Mith  their  cold  vegetables  on  the  Sabbath. 
They  now  wished  to  know  our  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  was  sinful  to  eat  them.  I  informed 
them  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  \ipon 
rats  as  exceedingly  disgusting  ;  but,  not  perceiv- 
ing anything  morally  evil  iu  the  practice,  I  could 
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do  no  more  than  recommend  them  to  take  great 
care  of  the  pigs  and  goats  I  had  brought,  by  Avhich 
means  they  would  speedily  obtain  an  abundant 
supply  of  "  animal  food,"  far  superior  to  that 
which  they  esteemed  so  "sweet  and  good." 

Another  subject  presented  for  our  considera- 
tion was  the  employment  of  the  females.  The 
taro,  arum  esLndenttim,  which  forms  a  staple 
article  of  food  at  most  of  the  islands,  is  generally 
cultivated  in  swampy  places ;  and  tlie  work  of 
planting  and  keeping  the  taro-beds  in  order  is 
assigned  to  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
to  women  who  have  passed  the  prime  of  life. 
Ladies  are  seldom  seen  in  these  plantations 
until  their  beauty  begins  to  fade,  when  they  are 
required  to  return  to  their  "occupation,"  and 
wade  for  hours  in  mud  from  two  to  three  feet 
deep.  The  wife  of  the  native  teacher,  intent 
upon  the  elevation  of  her  sex,  requested,  through 
the  medium  of  her  husband,  my  opinion  of  this 
practice.  Through  her  representations  I  was 
induced  to  plead  for  their  emancipation  with  all 
the  eloquence  I  could  command,  and  the  result 
was  an  agreement  that  in  future  they  should  not 
be  compelled  to  do  this  "  dirty  work."  This 
decision  gave  them  much  joy  ;  and,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  event,  they  prepared  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a  sumptuous  feast,  at  which  four  or  five 
hmidred  sat  down,  and  to  which  I  was  invited. 
Not  a  rat  was  seen  on  the  table  ;*  but  pigs  roasted 
whole,  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  a  profusion  of 
vegetables,  with  aqua  pura  from  the  spring,  and 
cocoa-nut  water,  constituted  the  repast. 

After  having  spent  several  days  in  this  island, 
preaching  to  the  people,  visiting  the  heathen 
chiefs,  attending  the  schools,  and  giving  advice 
and  instructions  to  the  teachers,  we  prepared 
for  our  departure,  thankful  for  what  had  been 
eifected,  and  encovu-aged  to  believe  that  a  copious 
shower  of  blessings  would  ultimately  descend 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  island. 

When  I  next  visited  Mangaia,  in  1831,  I  was 
accompanied  by  my  excellent  brother  Mr.  Buza- 
cott,  and  Makea,  the  king  of  Rarotonga.  We 
found  that  a  large  new  place  of  worship  had  been 
erected,  and  that  the  people  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  us  to  open  it.  It  was  a  fine  building, 
of  an  oval  shape,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length.  The  large  posts  which  supported 
the  roof,  eight  in  number,  the  ridge  pole,  and 
the  rafters,  were  most  beautifully  carved,  and 
tastefully  coloured  with  various  native  prepara- 
tions. It  is  impossible,  however,  so  to  describe 
them  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  their  appearance,  or  of  the  taste  and  in- 
genuity displayed  in  their  execution.  These 
posts  are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  square  ;  and  when  we  consi- 
der the  tools  with  which  the  work  was  done, 
which  were  principally  old  nails,  pieces  of  iron 
hoop,  and  a  few  chisels,  the  hardness  of  the  wood, 
and  the  depth  of  the  carving,  we  were  amazed 
both  at  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  native  arti- 
ficers. The  eft'ect,  on  entering  the  place,  was 
exceedingly  striking.  On  the  following  day,  a 
congregation  assembled  to  the  number  of  fifteen 

•  That  is,  not  a  baked  one;  there  were  plenty  of  live 
ones  tunuiog  about  in  all  directions. 
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or  sixteen  hundred  persons.  Mr.  Buzacott  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  engaged  in  prayer ; 
after  which  I  addressed  them  from  Haggai  ii.  7, 
"  I  will  fill  this  house  with  my  glory,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  Many  of  the  heathen  attended, 
and  those  who  were  not  able  to  gain  admittance 
crowded  round  th.e  doors  and  windows.  These 
were  very  decorous  in  their  behaviour ;  and 
when  addressed  upon  the  value  of  salvation,  and 
earnestly  invited  to  come  and  worship  the  God 
whose  house  they  had  assisted  in  erecting,  they 
ai'.pcared  to  listen  with  great  attention. 

Finding  that  vast  numbers  were  still  obstinate 
in  their  resolution  to  remain  in  lieathen  dark- 
ness, we  determined  to  visit  them  at  their  own 
respective  districts,  and  speak  to  them  upon  the 
momentous  concerns  of  their  souls  and  eternity. 
After  a  pleasant  walk  over  a  mountain,  and 
across  a  beautiful  valley,  around  which  the  huts 
of  the  natives  were  erected,  we  arrived  at  the 
chiefs  house.  He  received  us  with  great  respect, 
and  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  in- 
vite, or  rather  to  desire,  the  people  to  assemble. 
They  instantly  obeyed  the  summons  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  two  or  three  hundred  were  convened, 
who  were  dressed  most  fantastically.  The  females 
W'ore  wreaths  of  entwined  leaves  and  ornamen- 
tal riowers  of  varied  hue,  with  necklaces  of  ber- 
ries, while  their  persons  were  profusely  anointed 
with  scented  oil.  The  men  also  had  expended 
their  ingenuity  in  decorating  their  persons.  To 
this  company  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  together 
with  the  present  and  future  advantages  of  em- 
bracing it,  were  explained  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible simplicity,  and  they  were  urged  to  an  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  proffered  mercy  :  especially 
the  chief,  who  was  an  old  man,  and  Avho  was 
informed  that  death  would  very  soon  remove 
him  out  of  this  world  to  another,  in  which  his 
eternal  doom  would  be  unalterably  fixed.  They 
behaved  with  decorum,  listened  with  attention, 
and  promised  to  remember  what  had  been  said, 
but  declined  an  immediate  acceptance  of  our 
invitation.  The  chief  expressed  his  obligation 
for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  our  visit, 
and  again  assured  us  that  he  would  seriously 
consider  what  he  had  heard ;  and,  although  we 
feared  that  little  permanent  impression  had  been 
made,  we  proceeded  to  the  next  district,  with 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  bread-corn  had 
been  cast  upon  the  waters,  which  would  be 
found  after  many  days. 

Passing  over  another  high  hill,  and  across 
another  fertile  valley,  we  arrived  at  the  house  of 
the  principal  chief,  when  we  were  informed  that 
he,  with  the  greater  number  of  his  people,  had 
gone  to  the  Christian  settlement  to  see  us.  We 
therefore  hastened  home ;  and,  on  our  arrival, 
were  delighted  to  find  the  old  man  and  his  party 
in  company  with  Makea  and  the  Karotongau 
Christians,  who  were  exhorting  tliem  to  become 
worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and  to  seek  that 
salvation  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  be- 
lieving on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Being  in- 
formed that  Mr.  B.  and  myself  had  been  to  his 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with  him 
upon  the  same  important  subjects  he  was  evi- 
dently much  pleased  ;  and,  like  Agrippa  of  old. 
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"was  almost  persuaded  to  become  a  Clirislian." 
Fiiuling  him  and  his  jieople  in  such  good  hands, 
we  thought  it  wise,  after  saying  a  few  words,  to 
retire,  and  leave  them  to  the  merciful  violence 
with  which  the  Christians  of  Rarotonga  would 
jiersuade  them  to  embrace  the  truth  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve they  slept  but  little  during  the  night ;  for 
when,  at  twelve  o'clock,  we  stretched  ourselves 
on  our  mats  to  rest  our  weary  limbs,  neither  the 
zeal  of  our  companions  nor  the  interest  of  the 
listening  heatlien  appeared  in  any  measure  to 
have  abated. 

After  spending  several  interesting  and  labo- 
rious days  at  Manguia,  in  visiting  the  heathen 
settlements,  preaching  to  the  people,  and  exa- 
mining the  school-cliildron,  we  dejjarted,  hoping 
and  praying  for  the  blessing  of  Him,  "  wlio  alone 
giveth  tlie  increase." 

Without  noticing  my  several  subsequent  visits 
to  this  island,  which  were  similar  in  their  cha- 
racter and  results  to  those  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  my  last,  which 
was  made  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  at- 
tended with  very  important  consequences.  In 
the  latter  end  of  1833  I  left  Rarotonga  for  Atiu, 
Aituiaki,  and  other  islands.  Pa  and  Tinomana, 
chiefs  of  Rarotonga,  were  with  me  on  tliat  occa- 
sion, beside  many  other  natives  whom  I  was 
conveying  to  their  respective  homes.  The  wind 
being  contrary  for  several  days  we  could  make 
no  progress ;  and,  having  so  many  people  on 
board,  our  provisions  failed ;  1  was  therefore 
compelled  to  run  lor  the  nearest  island,  which 
was  Mangaia,  then  distant  about  seventy  or 
eiglity  miles.  AV'e  reached  it  on  the  following 
day  ;  hut,  to  our  astonishment,  no  canoes  came 
olf  to  bid  us  welcome;  and  I  concluded  that  the 
native  Missionaries  liad  lost  their  reckoning, 
and  were  keeping  the  Monday  for  the  Sabbath. 
At  length,  however,  a  canoe  approached  us, 
having  in  it  but  a  solitary  individual.  On  his 
rcacliing  the  ship,  1  incjuired  what  had  become 
of  the  people,  and  why  they  had  not  ))ut  off  as 
usual ;  when  he  informed  me  that  it  was  a  day 
of  fasting  and  j)rayer ;  for  the  heathens  were 
about  to  make  an  attack  upon  them  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Siiortly  after  tins  the  teachers 
came  on  board,  from  whom  I  obtained  correct 
information  of  the  state  of  the  island  ;  and  found 
that,  of  late,  the  Christians  had  been  exceed- 
ingly zealous  for  the  conversion  of  their  heathen 
brethren  ;  and  had,  witli  tliis  intent,  tried  many 
l)lans,  which  \vere  rejected  with  tainits  and  in- 
sults. The  Christians,  bent  upon  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  object,  had  determined  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  island,  and  to  endeavour 
to  bring  in  at  least  one  convert  each.  The 
heatiien  party,  hearing  of  this,  and  suspecting 
that  the  Christians  intended  to  come  and  take 
them  by  force,  resolved  to  anticipate  their  visit 
by  a  formidable  attack  upon  tlieir  settlement. 
For  some  time  many  exasperating  reports  were 
carried  from  the  one  to  the  other,  by  which 
botii  parties  were  iuHamed,  and  the  island  kept 
in  a  state  of  continual  ferment.  Wiien  I  heard 
this,  and  found  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made 
on  the  following  day,  I  perceived  who  had  sent 
the  foul  wiud,  and  for  v.hat  purpose  I  was  con- 


ducted to  Mangaia  ;  and,  after  humbling  my- 
self before  God,  for  having  "in  my  haste"  been 
angry  with  the  wind,  I  determined  immediately 
to  visit  every  heathen  settlement  in  the  island. 
Taking  with  me  the  three  chiefs  from  Rarotonga, 
we  stepped  into  the  canoe,  dashed  over  the  reef 
upon  the  crest  of  a  curling  billow,  and  landed 
at  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  island.  Our  walk 
was  particularly  fatiguing,  being  several  miles 
along  a  very  rugged  coral  beach,  with  the 
piercing  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  beating  upon 
us  from  above,  and  tlieir  glare  reflected  from 
the  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  rocks  on 
the  other.  We  then  ascended  the  cliff,  which 
was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  walked  over  a  Hat  surface  of 
rocks,  broken  fragments  of  coral,  and  other  ma- 
rine substances,  and  again  descended  into  a 
most  beautiful  valley,  the  sides  of  which  were 
far  more  precipitous  and  romantic  than  those 
toward  the  sea.  Having  crossed  this  valley, 
ascended  another  hill,  and  entered  a  second 
beautiful  vale,  we  reached  the  dwelling  of  the 
first  heathen  chief,  who,  we  found,  had  received 
intimation  of  our  approach,  and  was  prepared 
to  meet  us  with  ceremony  and  respect.  He 
was  a  tine  young  man,  of  fair  complexion  and 
open  countenance,  and,  like  most  of  his  brethren, 
of  very  commanding  aspect.  I  introduced  the 
Rarotonga  chiefs  to  him,  and  then  stated  that 
the  object  of  my  visit  was  to  advise  and  request 
him  not  to  unite  with  those  who  intended  to 
attack  the  Cluistians  on  the  following  day.  To 
tills  he  readily  assented.  I  then  spoke  to  him 
about  his  soul,  and  the  desirableness  of  placing 
liimself  under  Christian  instruction  ;  to  all  of 
whicli  lie  replied,  lieku  ke  e  te  taeake ;  "  De- 
ligiitfull  exceedingly  pleased  am  I,  my  bro- 
ther." 

Each  of  the  Rarotonga  chiefs  then  addressed 
him.  One  gave  an  account  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  their  island,  and  another 
pointed  out  the  blessings  they  were  now  en- 
joying. Tinomana  stated,  that  he  was  formerly 
a  conquered  chief,  and,  with  his  oppressed  peo. 
pie,  lived  in  the  mountains,  but  that  he  now 
possessed  a  large  settlement  of  beautiful  white 
houses  by  the  sea-side,  with  a  sjiacious  chapel 
in  the  centre,  and  a  ^lissionary  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  teach  him.  "  My  people,"  said  he,  "  can 
now  go  to  the  sea  to  catch  fish,  or  to  the 
mountains  to  procure  food,  without  the  slightest 
fear ;  and  we  are  enjoying  a  state  of  peace  anil 
liappiness,  of  which,  formerly,  we  never  heard." 
One  of  them  concluded  his  beautiful  address,  by 
stepping  forward,  and  seizing  tiie  heathen  chief 
by  the  hand,  and  exclaiming,  "  Rise,  brother, 
tear  off  the  garb  of  Satan,  and  become  a  man  of 
God  !"  I  think,  if  evi-r  I  felt  the  thrilling  influ- 
ence of  wliat  is  termed  the  sublime,  it  was  at  that 
moment.  The  unaffected  dignity  of  the  action, 
the  nobleness  of  tiie  sentiment,  together  with 
the  holy  energy  and  persuasiveness  of  his  man- 
ner, jiroduced  feelings  which  I  cannot  describe. 
The  eflcct,  however,  on  the  mind  of  the  heaflien 
chief  was  not  so  ])owerful  as  might  have  been 
wished ;  for  he  stated  to  us,  in  reply  t!iat,  while 
he   was    deli-rhted  with    the  honour   conferred 
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upon  him,  he  was  so  connected  with  liis  brother 
iliiot's,  tluit  ho  was  scarcely  at  liberty  to  act 
without  tliem  ;  and  requesting  us  to  sec  theiu 
all  bi^fore  we  jjrcssed  him  lor  a  reply  to  our  pro- 
position, he  j)romised  "to  think  well  over  again" 
what  he  hud  heard. 

Wishing  to  see  the  principal  chief  that  night, 
we  passed  by  the  other  interior  ones,  and,  cross- 
ing tln-ce  other  hills  antl  valleys,  we  at  length 
arrived,  fatigued  and  i)anting,  at  the  residence 
of  Maunyanui.  He  also  had  received  infor- 
mation of  our  approach  ;  and,  adorned  with  his 
heathen  trappings,  came  to  the  back  part  of  the 
house;  and,  having  beckoned  me  away  from  my 
party  he  took  me  by  the  liand,  and  said, 
"  Friend,  have  you  any  axes  V  I  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  He  then  wished  to  know  if 
I  had  brought  any  for  him ;  and,  on  learning 
that  I  had  not,  he  inquired  whether  the  Chris- 
tians had  prevented  me.  I  informed  him  that 
my  business  related  to  matters  of  fur  greater  im- 
portance than  axes,  and  that  we  must  take  our 
seats,  laid  commence  at  once.  Squatting  down 
upon  the  mats  spread  for  us  upon  a  broad  pave- 
ment of  stones  in  front  of  the  house,  and  re- 
galed with  tbe  breezes  which  came  loadetl  \\  ith 
the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  of  the  chestnut 
and  other  trees,  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  a 
delicious  draught  of  cocoa-nut  water  out  of  the 
bottle  in  which  it  grew,  and  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  business  upon  which  I  had 
come.  Addressing  the  chief,  I  expressed  my 
regret  that  he,  with  so  many  of  his  brethren, 
still  refused  the  invaluable  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  was  yet  more  grieved  to  find  that,  on 
tiie  following  day,  they  were  about  to  make 
war  upon  the  Christians,  which  it  was  the  im- 
mediate object  of  my  visit  to  prevent.  He  re- 
plied, that  he  was  truly  glad  that  I  had  come, 
and  tliat  my  arrival  was  most  opportune.  He 
hail  been  informed,  that  the  opposite  party  in- 
tended to  take  him  by  force  and  make  him  a 
Christian;  and,  not  being  inclined  to  yield, 
he  had  determined  to  fight ;  but  since  I  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  him  from 
8o  doing,  he  would  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
war.  "SVe  then  pressed  upon  him  the  import- 
ant subject  of  religion,  and  wished  liim  to  ac- 
company us  to  the  Christian  settlement,  and 
place  liimself  under  the  instruction  of  the  teach- 
ers. To  this  he  said  he  would  consent  imme- 
diately if  I  would  make  him  king  ;  assuring  me 
that  the  sui)rcmacy  was  originally  his  father's. 
I  informed  him  that,  if  Christianity  had  Ibund 
him  in  the  possession  of  supremacy,  it  would 
have  acknowledged  him  as  supreme  ;*  but,  as 
that  was  not  the  case,  it  was  not  my  business 
to  depose  one  chief  and  set  up  another ;  and  if 
this  was  the  only  condition  on  which  he  could 
be  induced  to  embrace  the  true  Saviour,  he 
must  live  and  die  a  heathen,  and  his  soul  be 
lost  for  ever.  My  companions  spoke  to  him 
faithfully  and  aflectionately,  but  he  appeared  to 
remain  steadfast  to  his  purpose. 

•  Siijiremacy  in  this  island  is  little  more  tlian  nomiual 
power,  Ijeiui,'  uiveste<l  in  the  A'ui  tapere  (district  eaters, 
or  heaiU  1(1' ilistriets).  The  ehiei  amiiurity,  I  think,  was 
orijjiually  lielU  in  -jonnexion  with  a  religious  ollice. 


Supper  was  then  prepared  for  us,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  pig,  yams,  and  taro.  AVe  seated 
ourselves  arounil  our  table-cloth  of  fresh  j)luckcd 
leaves,  and,  with  a  cocoa-nut  shell  of  sea-water, 
as  a  substitute  for  mustard,  salt,  and  sauce,  we 
enjojed  our  feast  exceedingly. 

The  meal  being  ended,  I  gave  an  address  to 
the  people,  read  a  jjortion  of  Scripture,  and  en- 
gaged in  j)rayer,  during  which  the  heathen 
were  exceedingly  attentive.  "VV'e  sat  up  till 
midniglit,  conversing  upon  imi)ortant  topics, 
and  persuading  the  deluded  peoj)le  to  receive 
the  truth.  The  chief's  wife,  in  particular, 
awakened  our  sympathy  by  stating  that  she 
had  long  wished  to  become  a  Christian,  because 
when  she  compared  herself  with  the  Christian 
females,  she  was  much  ashamed,  for  they  had 
bonnets,  and  beautiful  white  garments,  while 
slie  was  dressed  in  "  Satan's  clothes :"  they 
could  sing  and  read,  while  she  was  in  ignorance. 
She  also  expressed  j)ity  for  her  children,  who 
were  uninstructed  in  many  interesting  things 
which  the  Christian  children  knew;  and  she 
wished  much,  if  her  husband  would  not  allow 
her  to  become  a  Christian,  that  he  would  send 
the  children  to  our  settlement.  Overcome  with 
fatigue  and  sleep  from  the  labours  of  the  day, 
we  spread  our  mats  on  the  grass  floor ;  where  I 
sliould  have  enjoyed  a  sound  and  refreshing 
night's  rest,  had  not  the  heathen  chief  spread 
his  mat  so  near  to  mine,  that  several  times  dur- 
ing the  night  I  was  awoke,  by  finding  my  head 
and  face  enveloped  in  his  long  hair,  which  was 
not  oidy  annoying,  but  calculated,  also,  to  ex- 
cite some  little  alarm.  AVe  arose  at  day-break, 
and,  after  a  short  address  and  prayer,  took  our 
leave  of  this  chief  and  his  people,  with  no  other 
satisfaction  than  that  of  having  prevented  the 
anticipated  war,  and  of  having  spoken  faith- 
fully upon  the  momentous  concerns  of  salva- 
tion. At  other  places  which  we  visited  on  our 
return  we  were  more  successful  ;  for,  at  the 
first  settlement  we  reached,  the  old  chief  and 
his  brother,  having  been  informed  of  our  in- 
tention to  visit  them,  had  not  only  an  oven  of 
food  awaiting  our  arrival,  but -had  determined 
to  accompany  us,  and  embrace  the  Gospel.  With 
that  intention,  as  soon  as  I  was  comfortably 
seated,  the  chieftain  came,  and  putting  his  head 
on  my  knees,  said,  "  Begin."  1  inquired  what 
I  was  to  begin,  when  he  replied,  "  to  cut  off 
my  hair,  to  be  sure."*  I  informed  him  that 
I  was  not  skilful  in  tliat  art,  neither  had  I  my 
scissors  with  me  ;  but  that  we  should  find  all 
that  was  needed  at  the  settlement.  Accom- 
jianied  by  these  two  veterans  in  Satan's  service, 
we  proceeded  to  the  next  district,  where  we 
were  treated  with  respect  and  heard  with  atten- 
tion, although  not  cheered  by  any  present  suc- 
cess. At  length  we  reached  the  residence  of 
tlie  most  powerful  and  intluenUal  district  chief. 
He  received  us  with  great  cordiality,  had  a 
large  portion  of  food  prepared,  and  sent  for  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  and  people  ;  to  the  former 

•  Tlie  heathen  wear  very  Ion;;  hair;  and,  as  the  Chris- 
tians cut  theirs  short,  to  cut  their  liair  had  become  a 
kind  of  rM>t  step  m  reuouuein;;  heathenism;  and,  when 
speaking  of  any  person  liaNrii;;  renounced  i<lolatry,  the 
earrcul  exprifssiou  was.  "  Siitli  au  one  has  cut  his  hair." 
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of  whom,  seven  in  number,  I  was  ceremoniously 
introduced.  Taking  them  by  the  hand,  I  stated 
the  object  of  my  visit  to  each.  After  some  con- 
sultation among  themselves,  the  principal  chief 
addressed  me,  and  said,  they  would  prefer  that 
all  the  heathen  should  become  Christians  toge- 
ther; and  that  they  would  hold  a  meeting,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  consider  the  subject.  If, 
liowever,  that  could  not  be  accomplished,  they 
would  then  dissolve  the  covenant  now  existing 
between  the  chiefs,  that  each  might  follow  his 
own  inclinations.  At  the  same  time  tliey  en- 
treated me  to  remain  with  them  until  Saturday, 
as  they  thought  tliat  my  presence  would  mate- 
rially affect  their  deliberations.  "  In  the  mean 
time,"  he  said,  "  we  who  are  now  present,  do 
give  permission  to  any  of  our  people  who  feel 
disposed  to  accompany  you  to  the  settlement, 
and  place  themselves  under  instruction."  On 
hearing  this,  several  immediately  came  forward, 
and  expressed  their  intention  to  take  advantage 
of  the  permission  thus  given.  The  moment 
they  had  avowed  their  determination,  the  hea- 
then commenced  a  most  dismal  liowling,  and 
clung  arovuid  those  who  were  about  to  leave 
them,  kissing  them  and  weeping  over  them  as 
though  they  were  about  to  be  slain.  This 
weeping  and  wailing  had  scarcely  concluded, 
wlien  we  were  attracted  by  a  burst  from  another 
quarter.  It  appeared  that  one  of  the  Rarotonga 
Christians,  in  his  address  to  the  heathen  party, 
grew  warm,  and  expressed  himself  with  great 
energy ;  wliich  excited  the  fears  of  the  chief 
that  force  was  about  to  be  used  to  com[)el  him 
to  accompany  us.  This  produced  in  him  great 
agitation  ;  on  perceiving  which,  his  two  daugh- 
ters, who  were  fine  young  women,  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  rushed  in,  tore 
their  hair,  fell  upon  his  neck,  and,  with  frantic 
gesticulations,  in  the  most  piteous  and  heart- 
rending tones,  bewailed  the  affliction  which 
was  about  to  come  upon  their  father.  I  endea- 
voured to  pacify  them,  by  assuring  them  tliat 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended  ;  that  we 
were  few  in  number  compared  with  them  ;  that 
we  had  no  weapons  but  our  tongues  ;  and  that 
we  were  in  their  power  rather  than  they  in 
ours. 

Taking  our  leave,  and  accompanied  by  eight 
or  ten  lieathen  families,  we  hastened  to  the 
Christian  settlement,  where  we  arrived  in  safety, 
after  a  long  and  heavy  walk :  for  the  rain  liad 
descended  during  the  night,  and  made  the 
clayey  hills  so  slippery,  that,  notwitlistanding 
the  assistance  of  two  stout  men,  I  had  several 
falls.  On  our  arrival  we  found  the  congregation 
waiting  for  us  ;  when,  after  scraping  off  a  little 
of  the  dirt,  waslung  my  shoes,  and  turning  my 
day-dyed  stockings  inside  out,  I  hastened  to 
the  chapel,  and  addressed  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred people,  many  of  whom  were  heathen. 

As  the  wind  had  become  fair,  and  as  there 
was  no  anchorage  for  the  ship,  I  could  not  con- 
veniently remain  until  Saturday.  I  therefore 
sent  a  present  of  an  axe  to  each  of  the  cliiefs, 
with  a  jjair  of  scissors  and  some  ribbon  for  their 
wives  and  daughters ;  and  arranged  that  tlie 
native   teachers,   instead    of    ourselves,    should 


meet  them  on  the  following  Saturday.  The 
result  of  this  meeting  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
league,  and  the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  heathen  to  the  Christian  settlement.  The 
stragglers  that  lingered  for  awhile  behind  gra- 
dually followed  ;  so  that  by  the  last  communi- 
cations I  find  there  are  now  very  few,  if  any, 
idolaters  remaining.  Thus,  after  ten  years' 
patient  and  persevering  effort,  (iodwas  pleased, 
by  a  contrary  wind,  to  effect  this  long-wished- 
for  object,  and  in  tliis  way  to  secure  all  the 
glory  to  himself. 

The  productions  of  Mangaia  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  islands.  The  sugar-cane, 
however,  is  particularly  fine.  Their  idolatry 
and  idolatrous  practices  vary  but  little  from 
those  of  their  neighbours.  Tlie  only  natural 
curiosity  I  discovered  was  a  cavern  upon  the  top 
of  one  of  the  hills,  which  was  entered  by  two 
comparatively  small  apertures.  These,  although 
not  many  yards  apart  on  the  top,  were  thought 
not  to  communicate.  I  wished  much,  on  one 
occasion,  to  have  descended ;  but  the  natives 
objected  so  strongly,  lest  any  accident  should 
befall  me,  that  I  desisted.  I  however  sounded 
one  of  them,  and  found  it  above  a  hundred  feet 
deep.  One  of  these  holes  is  called  liuatapn,  or 
sacred  hole  ;  it  being  the  repository  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  chiefs  :  the  other  is  the  general  re- 
ceptacle for  all.  A  native  from  Aitutaki  descen- 
ded, and  he  assured  me  that  the  holes  not  only 
communicated,  but  that  the  cavern  appeared 
very  large ;  and  that  bones  innumerable  were 
strewed  in  all  directions. 

The  formation  of  some  of  the  rocks  and  Tal- 
leys  struck  me  as  very  peculiar;  the  sides  of  the 
former  being  quite  perjiendicular,  as  though  the 
low  land  had  originally  been  of  equal  height,  but 
had,  by  some  undermining  process  or  concussion 
of  nature,  sunk  from  its  elevation,  leaving  these 
rocks  as  a  kind  of  solid  wall,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  to  aftbrd  protection  to  the  fer- 
tile ])lain  below.  The  valleys  generally  con- 
tain from  thirty  to  fifty  acres  each,  and  are  en- 
tirely laid  out  in  taro  plantations.  These  are  gra- 
dually raised  above  each  other,  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  from  whence 
water  is  conveyed  to  them  in  wooden  pipes.* 
When  I  saw  the  excellent  order  in  which  they 
were  kept,  I  ceased  to  wonder  that  the  men 
wished  the  females  to  continue  to  cultivate 
them,  for  not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen. 

But  the  circumstance  most  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  island  is  the  higenuity  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  is  displayed  in  the  fabrication  and  pat- 
terns of  their  cloth,  in  the  constriiction  of  their 
spears,  bowls,  and  other  articles  :  but  more  es- 
pecially in  the  exquisite  carving  of  the  handles 
of  their  stone  axes.  This  they  effect  with  a 
regularity,  taste,  and  beauty,  whicli  is  surprising, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  oidy  tools  they 
formerly  possessed  were  shark's  teeth  and  sliells  ; 
and  that  even  now  a  nail  or  a  sailor's  knife  is 
the  extent  of  their  carving  implements.      Their 


•  Not  having  the  means  o(  borinf:  these  pipes,  they 
procuvo  hollow  tvi'cs,  which  answer  the  purpose  lulraf- 
liiblv. 
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cocoa-nut  drinking-cups,  also,  were  most  of 
them  covered  with  carved  or  painted  figures  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  hvinit  the  art  of  writing, 
they  added  to  these  p.issagos  of  Scripture.     I 


tliink  there  was  not  a  cup  in  the  king's  house, 
wliich  was  not  thus  decorated.  Perhaps  the 
accompanying  plate  of  the  carved  axes  may  give 
the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  their  skill. 
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ATIU. 

Leaving  Mangaia,  we  proceeded  to  this  island, 
which,  after  two  days'  pleasant  sail,  we  reached 
in  safety. 

"We  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  the 
teachers  and  jieople,  who  conducted  us  to  the 
settlement,  wliich  occupied  an  elevated  and 
beautiful  situation,  it  being  a  fine  extensive 
plain,  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  which 
forms  the  body  of  the  island.  The  dwellings 
are  oi)en  to  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  sea,  of  which 
they  command  a  full  view  on  every  side ;  in- 
deed, the  chapel  is  the  first  object  descried  on 
approaching  this  island. 

On  our  arrival,  we  were  happy  to  meet  tlie 
j    teachers  with  the  principal  chiefs  and  people  of 
the  neighljouring  islands  of  Mauke  and  Mitiaro. 
The  object  of  their  visit  to  Atiu  was,   first,  to 


attend  the  opening  of  the  large  new  chapel ; 
and  secondly,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Roma-tane,  the  king,  who  was  about  to  be 
united  to  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  INIauko. 

On  the  following  day  we  opened  the  chapel, 
which  would  accommodate  about  1500  people. 
My  colleague,  ^Ir.  BarflT,  preached  from  Ps. 
xcvii.  I,  '« The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the  earth 
rejoice  ;  let  tlie  multitude  of  isles  be  glad  there- 
of." After  this,  I  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper,  for  the  first  time,  to  twenty  commu- 
nicants, among  whom  was  the  chief,  who,  it  will 
be  recollected,  was  so  deeply  impressed  witlt 
the  folly  of  idolatry,  by  tlie  representations  of 
Isaiah  on  that  subject.  I  was  truly  tlr.inkfal 
to  find  that  he  had  continued  firm  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  consistent  in  his  conduct.  Our  time 
at  this  island  was  most  fully  occupied,  night  and 
day,  for  the  people  would  not  allow  both  my 
colleague  and  myself  to  be  asleep  at  the  same 
time  ;  but,  as  soon  as  one  was  overcome,  they 
awoke  the  other;  and  in  this  way  we  were  em- 
ployed, alternately,  during  the  nights,  teaching 
them  to  sing,  and  explaining  to  them  passages 
of  Scripture,  which  they  had  noted  for  that 
pin-pos«. 
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The  same  improvement  was  apparent  in  the 
females  at  this  island  as  at  Mangaia  through  the 
exertions  of  the  wives  of  the  native  teachers, 
who  were  exceedingly  devoted  women.  The 
character  of  tliese  two  females  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  little  incident,  wliich  was  mentioned  to  me 
in  the  course  of  conversation.  From  the  scarcity 
of  fish  at  this  island,  the  people  generally  re- 
serve what  they  catch  for  their  families  ;  and  the 
teachers  Avcre  therefore  obliged  to  go  on  the 
Saturday,  to  procure  a  supply  for  tlic  Sabbath. 
This  tlie  wives  lamented,  and  told  inc  that,  at 
times,  their  husbands  were  out  from  morning 
until  night.  "You,"  they  said,  "resemble 
springs,  from  whicli  knowledge  is  always  bub- 
bling up  ;  so  that  you  have  nothing  but  to  open 
your  mouths  and  out  it  flows  ;  but  our  husbands 
find  difficulty  in  preparing  for  the  services  of 
the  Sabbath."  To  obviate  this,  they  begged  I 
would  write  out  some  heads  of  discourses  for 
them;  at  the  same  time  informing  mo,  that,  for 
months  past,  while  their  husbands  were  fishing, 
they  took  their  slates,  and,  having  recalled  a 
text,  from  which  they  had  heard  some  of  the 
Missionaries  preacli,  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
trace the  ideas  then  advanced,  and  to  collect 
parallel  passages  of  Scripture,  to  illustrate  them. 
By  these  means  they  li.id  generally  a  slate  full  of 
something  for  their  husbands  to  work  from  on 
tlieir  return. 

In  our  examination  of  the  school  children, 
we  were  pained  to  find  that  only  a  few  of  them 
could  read.  All,  however,  as  well  as  the  adults, 
had  committed  to  memory,  most  correctly,  a  long 
and  instructive  catechism,  written  by  Mr.  Ors- 
mond,  which  contained  a  comprehensive  system 
of  divinity,  expressed  in  striking  and  beautiful 
language. 


On  my  next  visit  to  this  island  my  life  and 
labours  had  nearly  terminated.  On  reachinEr 
the  reefs  we  perceived  that  the  sea  was  not 
breaking  with  its  usual  violence,  and  I  therefore 
determined  to  land  in  the  boat.  This  was 
effected  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  on  return- 
ing, before  we  could  get  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  shore,  another  billow  rolled  in  and 
overwhelmed  us,  and  the  boat  with  her  crew 
was  dashed  upon  the  reef.  Unfortunately,  I 
fell  toward  the  sea,  and  was  conveyed  by  the 
recoil  of  the  wave  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  where  I  was  twirled  about  in  a 
whirlpool,  and  sank  to  a  great  depth.  Being 
so  long  under  water,  I  began  to  fear  that  I 
should  rise  no  more.  At  length,  however,  I 
nrose  to  the  surface ;  and,  finding  there  was 
time  for  me  to  reach  the  reef  before  the  next 
wave  burst  upon  it,  I  swam  in  that  direction. 
On  perceiving  my  situation,  two  natives  sprang 
into  the  sea,  and,  as  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  the  next  billow  arrived,  I  succeeded,  by 
their  assistance,  in  escaping  its  fury.  The 
people  were  standing  upon  the  reef,  weeping 
bitterly,  under  the  appreliension  that  I  was  lost; 
and,  on  reaching  the  shore,  they  gathered  around 
me,  and  demonstrated  their  great  joy  at  ray 
preservation,  by  touching  my  clothes  or  kissing 
my  hands.  Thus,  for  the  sixth  time,  was  I 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave. 

The  reefs  at  the  water's  edge  are  overhanging 
and  shelving,  forming  hollows  and  caverns  imder- 
ncatli;  and  the  danger  most  to  be  dreaded,  is 
that  of  being  forced,  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  into  these  submarine  ch;isms.  From 
sudi  a  situation  escape  is  impossible. 

Nothing  particularly  worthy  of  special  notice 
occurred  in  any  of  my  subsequent  vists  to  Atiu, 


except  in  the  last,  at  the  latter  end  of  1S33. 
On  liiis  occasion  I  was  acc<)in])auied  by  Mr. 
Armitage,  wiio  was  sent  out  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  some  years  before,  to  teach 
the  people  the  art  of  making  cloth  from  the 
cotton  which  grows  there  with  great  luxuriance  * 

•  While  lliu  anxiety  of  tliu  iliroctors  o;'  the  ScK-it'ty  to 


Mr.  .\.,  aJ'ter  imakinfj  nil  Ib.e  efibrls  wliicli   in- 

nioraote  the  industry  of  llu'  native  converts  admits  of  the 
iii^liest  coinmoiulalioii,  I  do  not  tliiiik  tliat  it  is  !,'eui'ially 
desirable  to  attempt  the  intrnductioii  of  complex  mami- 
I'actures  amonu  an  infant  people.  A  naliuvi  in  such  a 
;.ti»te  should  lather  lie  enconra;,'ed  to  iliiect  its  euer^'ies  to 
the  production  of  the  raw  material,  and  to  exchaiiije  that 
witli  the  mother  countries  lor  maaufactnred  articles. 
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geiuiity  could  devise,  or  perseverance  realize,  for 
the  ;u'comi)lislimeutoriiis  object  in  theTaliitian 
Islanils,  and  not  succeeding;,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  kin;;  Makea,  seconded  by  Messrs. 
Pitman  and  Buzacolt,  to  visit  Rarotonj^a  :  and, 
as  the  people  of  that  island  did  not  possess 
articles  of  barter  so  abundantly  as  the  Tahitians, 
it  was  thought  by  us  all  that  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success.  jNIr.  Armitage, 
therefore,  generously  consented  to  leave  his  wife 
and  family  of  ten  children,  and  go  for  twelve 
months  to  Rarotonga.  Mr.  S.  "Wilson  also 
accompanied  us.  He  is  a  son  of  our  excellent 
brother  ISIissionary,  and,  I  am  truly  happy  to 
say,  is  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  preaching 
salvation  to  the  heathen.  His  good  father, 
thinking  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  him  in  the 
future  prosecution  of  his  labours,  ex])ressed  a 
wish  that  he  should  accompany  me  in  the 
voyage. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Atiu  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind  arose,  and,  there  beingno  anchorage, 
our  little  vesssel  was  driven  out  of  sight  of  land  ; 
r.nd,  as  there  was  no  one  on  board  who  under- 
stood navigation,  I  never  expected  to  see  lier 
again.  Day  after  day  we  waited  and  watched, 
with  the  utmost  anxiety,  but  nothing  was 
descried  in  the  surrounding  horizon.  Saturday 
arrived,  and,  not  having  taken  a  change  of 
clothes  with  us,  ingenuity  was  racked  how  to 
get  those  washed  which  we  wore.  The  teachers' 
daughters,  however,  accomplished  this  exceed- 
ingly well,  by  using  the  root  of  a  shrub  called 
tidu,  which  produces  a  strong  lather,  equal  to 
that  of  soap,  and  is  a  most  admirable  substitute 
for  that  valuable  article. 

"SVe  set  apart  a  portion  of  every  morning,  and, 
retired  to  the  chapel  for  social  prayer,  to  seek 
direction  from  above  in  our  distressing  circum- 
stances ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  we  found  these 
services  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  our  God.  After  having  given  up  all  hope  of 
again  seeing  our  vessel,  we  held  a  consultation 
as  to  whether  we  had  better  build  a  boat  with 
what  materials  we  could  obtain  on  the  island, 
and  s.ail  to  Rarotonga  ;  or  remain  where  we 
were.  After  much  deliberation  and  prayer,  we 
concluded  that,  as  a  peculiar  providence  had 
placed  us  there,  it  appeared  to  be  the  path  of 
duty  to  wait  patiently  till  God,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  same  providence,  shoidd  afford  us  the  means 
of  removal  ;  and  determined  to  employ  our- 
selves as  fully  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  as  this  would  materially  assist  in  making 
us  contented  and  happy  in  our  painful  situation. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Armitage  selected  wood 
with  which  to  make  spinning-wheels,  while  I 
made  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
school-house  ;  and,  just  as  we  had  commenced,  a 
little  boy  reported  that,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  he  had  seen  a  speck  upon  the  horizon, 
and  we  waited  with  no  small  anxiety  for  the 
morning's  dawn.  Long  before  daylight  I  was 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  ;  and  when  the  sun 
arose,  I  perceived,  with  feelings  of  inexpressible 
delight,  the  object  of  our  solicitude.  Our  joy, 
however,  was  awakened  principally  by  the 
consideration  that  our  families  would  now  be 


spared  the  distressing  anxiety  which  otherwise 
they  must  have  endured  for  months  on  our 
account. 

On  going  on  board  the  vessel,  all  the  account 
I  could  get  from  the  crew  was,  that  the  gale 
became  so  fmious  during  the  night,  that  it  had 
blown  them  away,  and  in  the  morning  tlif.y 
found  themselves  out  of  sight  of  land  ;  and  that, 
after  being  tossed  about  for  many  days,  a  strong 
wind  in  the  o])posite  direction  had  driven  them 
back  again.  The  only  loss  that  had  been  sus- 
tained was  the  death  of  one  of  the  calves  I  was 
conveying  to  our  brethren  at  Rarotonga.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  island  wept  when  they  saw 
the  vessel,  but,  unmoved  by  their  tears,  we  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  for  delivering  us  out  of 
our  distresses,  hoisted  our  sails,  took  leave  of 
the  kind  but  disapjioiuted  people,  and  pursued 
our  voyage. 

During  our  involuntary  residence  at  Atiu,  we 
determined,  one  night,  to  accompany  the  natives 
on  a  fishing  excursion.  Flying  fish  were  the 
objects  of  our  pursuit,  and  these  are  caught  only 
after  dark.  We  arrived  at  the  sea-side  about 
eight  o'clock.  The  teachers  and  their  families, 
and  indeed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  settle- 
ment, were  of  the  party,  and  brought  their  sleep- 
ing-mats with  an  intention  of  lodging  upon  the 
sea-shore,  while  we  spent  the  night  in  chasing 
the  poor  fish.  With  these  expeditions  many 
idolatrous  ceremonies  were  formerly  connected. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  all  knelt  down  upon 
the  coral  bank,  and  one  of  the  natives,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  practice,  offered  up  a  suitable 
prayer.  The  canoes  were  then  dragged  from  the 
rocks,  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
down  a  broad  sloping-ladder,  and  launched  over 
the  surf  into  the  sea.  Double  canoes  are 
always  used  on  these  occasions,  three  of  which 
formed  our  expedition.  Mr.  Armitage  was 
seated  on  one,  JNIr.  Wilson  on  another,  and  my- 
self on  the  third.  When  the  rowers  were  ready, 
a  flambeau  was  lighted.  The  principal  man 
then  took  his  station  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
canoe.  He  was  provided  with  a  net,  attached 
to  a  light  pole,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
kept  open  by  a  ring  of  elastic  wood,  in  the  shape 
of  an  ace  of  spades.  Every  preparation  being 
made,  the  rowers  commenced  pulling  with  all 
their  strength,  and  the  headsman  stamped  upon 
the  box  of  the  canoe,  which,  being  hollow,  pro- 
duced a  considerable  sound.  This,  and  the  splash- 
ing of  the  oars,  frightened  the  fish,  which  darted 
from  the  back  of  the  reef,  Avhere  they  were 
quietly  feeding,  towards  the  ocean.  The  torches 
answered  two  purposes ;  for,  while  they  en- 
abled the  headsman  to  discover  his  prey,  they 
also  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  fish ;  and,  as  they 
dashed  past  his  canoe,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  he  thrust  forward  his  net,  and  turned 
it  over  upon  them.  The  quickness  of  sight 
shown  by  the  natives,  and  the  rapidity  and 
dexterity  of  their  motions,  were  truly  astonish- 
ing. At  times  they  catch  vast  quantities  in 
this  way.  The  fish,  however,  on  the  night 
we  accompanied  them,  did  not  happen  to  be 
numerous ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  we  re- 
turned, having  taken  hut  tAVcnty.     The   other 
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canoes  were  even  less  successful.  On  lauding, 
every  fish  was  brought  and  laid  at  our  feet ;  and, 
had  the  canoes  been  laden,  the  whole  would 
liave  been  at  our  disposal.  We  returned  to  the 
settlement,  much  gratified  with  our  entertain- 
ment. 

Tiie  natives  of  Atiu,  Mauke,  and  iNIitiaro,  have 
a  method  of  smoke-drying  the  Hying   fish,  by 


which  they  can  preserve  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  I  am  not  aware  that  at  any  other  islands 
of  the  Pacific  this  practice  is  adopted.  They 
have  also,  with  very  considerable  ingenuity,  so 
constructed  their  canoes,  as  to  be  enabled  to  )ise 
boat-oars,  which  they  ])rcfer  as  being  far  less 
exhausting  than  their  paddles. 

Racked   and   restless   willi   anxiety,   we    oc- 


casionally took  a  ramble  about  the  island  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  one  of  our  walks,  mention  was 
made  by  the  natives  who  accompanied  us  of 
caverns  ;  and,  having  found  upon  inquiry  that 
tlierc  were  several  in  the  island  of  very  large 
dimensions,  we  determined  to  visit  one  of  them. 
Taking  with  us  a  supply  of  reeds  for  fiambeaux, 
we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  largest,  wliich  is 
called  Taketake ;  when  we  descended  about 
twenty  feet,  through  a  chasm  in  the  rocks,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  Avere  several  majestic  open- 
ings. Through  one  of  these  we  entered,  and 
proceeded  I  suppose  a  mile,  but  could  discover 
no  fnd  to  its  interminable  windings.  Innu- 
merable openings  presented  themselves  on  all 
sides  as  we  passed  along,  many  of  which  ap- 
peared to  be  equal  in  height,  beauty,  and  extent 
to  the  one  which  wc  traced.  Tlie  roof  of  this 
cavern  was  a  stratum  of  coral,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness,  through  which  the  water  per- 
colated. It  was  supported  by  massy  and  superb 
columns,  and  was  thickly  setwith  stalactites,  from 
an  inch  to  many  feet  in  length.  Some  were  of 
great  size  and  beauty ;  others  Avere  about  to 
communicate  with  the  floor,  and  either  con- 
stitute the  busisof  a  youngcolumn,  or  join  those 
growing  up  from  beneath.  The  stalagmites, 
however,  although  beautiful,  were  not  numerous. 
The  fioor  is  composed  of  the  same  material,  and 
is  an  attractive  object ;  for  it  ])resents  the  a])- 
pearance  of  rippled  water  wlicn  gently  agitated 
by  the  wind.  At  some  points  of  our  progress 
many  openings  came  into  view,  with  fretwork 
ceilings  and  innumerable  supports,  the  sparkling 
of  which,  as  they  rctlected  the  light  of  our 
torches,  gave  a  depth  and  density  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  mansions  they  served  to  embellish. 
Fain  would  we  have  wandered  longer  in  these 
gloomy  palaces  of  nature,  the  dark  and  drear 
abodes  of  silence  and  solitude,  as  we  longed  to 
explore  wonders  on  which  the  light  of  day  and 
the  eye  of  man  had  never  rested.  But  our 
torches  failing,  wc   were    compelled    to   satisfy 


ourselves  with  a  cursory  glance  at  one  only  of 
the  many  dreary  yet  beautiful  ways  which  in- 
vited our  entrance.  That  one,  however,  was 
enougli  to  fill  us  with  admiration  and  delight. 
But  description  is  impossible.  The  fantastic 
forms  and  sparkling  concretions  might  have 
enabled  a  vigorous  fancy  to  find  resemblances 
amongst  them  to  many  majestic  works  of  art ; 
but  the  efiect  was  produced,  not  so  much  by 
single  objects,  or  groups  of  them,  as  by  the 
rim])litude,  the  depth,  and  the  complication  of 
this  subterranean  world.  The  solemn  and  sub- 
lime obscurity  which  sleeps  around  you  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene. 

I  was  much  astonished,  that,  notwithstanding 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  island 
for  many  years,  I  had  never  before  heard  of 
these  superb  caves.  The  natives  informed  me 
that  there  were  six  or  seven  others,  but  that 
the  one  we  explored  was  the  most  splendid  and 
extensive. 

On  visiting  the  two  small  islands  of 

MAUKE  AND  MITIAEO, 

we  found  that  the  natives,  who  possessed  but 
few  axes,  were  burning  down  trees,  for  timber 
to  erect  chapels.  When  the  tree  fell  they  burnt 
off  the  branches,  and  then  proceeded  to  burn 
the  trunk  into  various  lengths.  Having  with 
me  a  large  supply  of  ironmongery,  furnished  by 
my  esteemed  and  valued  friends,  the  Rev.  T. 
East,  antl  Rev.  J.  A.  James  of  Birmingham,  I 
gave  them  some  tools,  encouraged  the  in  to  per- 
severe with  their  work,  and  promised  to  return 
and  o])en  their  chapels  in  six  or  eight  months. 
On  my  next  visit  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
two  well-built,  substantial  places  of  worship, 
which  had  been  erected  with  the  tools,  and  the 
doors  of  which  weie  swung  on  the  hinges  that 
I  had  presented  to  them  in  the  name  of  my  kind 
Birmingham  friends.  The  pulpit  at  Mauke 
was  a  most  remarkable  specimen  of  native  in- 
genuity  and    perseverance,    for   it   was    hewn 
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entirely  out  of  one  large  tree.  An  hour  or  two 
before  service  commenced  I  went  to  the  chapel, 
accompanied  by  the  principal  chief;  and,  after 
commending  his  diligence,  I  said  to  him,  "  How 
came  you  to  build  so  large  a  ])lacc?  there  are 
not  people  enough  in  your  island  to  till  it." 
Instead  of  answering  me  he  hung  down  his 
head,  and  appeared  much  affected.  I  asked  him 
why  he  wept ;  observing  that  it  was  with  us 
ratlier  a  day  of  joy  than  sorrow,  for  we  were 
about  to  dedicate  this  house  to  God.  "  Oh," 
ho  replied,  "  I  weep  in  consequence  of  what  you 
say,  that  there  are  not  people  enough  in  the 
island  to  fill  this  one  house ;  if  you  had  but 
come  about  three  years  before  you  first  visited 
us,  this  house  and  another  like  it  would  not 
h;ive  contained  the  inhabitants."  On  inquiring 
wiiat  had  become  of  the  people,  he  informed  me 
that,  about  three  years  prior  to  my  first  arrival, 
a  tliseaso  had  raged  among  them,  which  though 
not  very  fatal,  was  nearly  Tuiiversal.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  famine,  the  result  of  a  severe 
storm,  which  swept  over  and  devastated  the 
island ;  and,  while  enduring  these  comj)licate(l 
sufferings,  tlie  w-arriors  of  Atiu  came  upon  them 
in  a  fleet  of  eighty  canoes,  killed  the  people 
indiscriminately,  set  fire  to  the  houses  which 
contained  the  sick,  and,  having  seized  those 
who  attempted  to  escape,  tossed  them  upon 
fires  kindled  for  the  purpose.  "  By  these 
means,"  said  the  chief,  "we  have  been  reduced 
to  the  remnant  you  now  behold  ;  and  had  you 
not  come  when  you  did,  our  sanguinary  de- 
stroyers would  have  repeated  their  visit,  killed  us 
all,  and  taken  the  island  to  themselves."  The 
person  who  conducted  this  murderous  expedition 
was  Iloma-tane,  whose  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, by  my  discourse  upon  the  folly  of  idolatry, 
I  have  akeady  described.     And  it  is  a  deeply 


interesting  fact,  that  this  chieflain,  wlio,  with 
savage  aspect  and  devastating  cruelty,  had  led 
his  ferocious  tribe  against  the  almost  defenceless 
people  of  Mauke,  was  not  only  the  first  person 
whose  voice  they  heard  inviting  them  in  accents 
of  persuasive  energy  to  receive  the  Gospel  of 
peace,  but  also  among  the  very  first  who  there 
united  in  commemorating  the  Saviour's  death. 
It  was  truly  a  delightful  sight,  to  behold  the 
once  sanguinary  chieftain,  with  his  no  less 
bloodthirsty  warriors,  sitting  down  at  the  same 
sacramental  table  with  the  remnant  of  a  people 
to  whom  his  very  name  had  been  a  terror,  and 
whose  race  he  had  almost  exterminated :  thus 
verifying  what  a  speaker,  at  one  of  our  native 
Missionary  INIcetings,  observed,  "that,  by  the 
Gospel,  men  became  Christians,  and  savages 
brethren  in  Christ." 

The  teacher,  Haavi,  of  Mauke,  with  his  wife, 
as  well  as  Taua  of  ]\Iitiaro,  have  proved  their 
worth  by  upwards  of  twelve  years'  laborious  and 
devoted  service.  The  inhabitants  of  Mauke  are 
now  in  a  very  prosperous  state ;  and  in  few 
places  are  the  advantages  resulting  from  Chris- 
tianity more  ap]i;uent,  for  there  order, harmony, 
and  happiness  prevail — abundance  and  comfort 
are  enjoyed. 

When  I  last  visited  this  island  Mrs.  Williams 
and  my  family  Avere  with  me ;  and,  as  the 
natives  had  never  seen  a  European  female  or  child, 
their  presence  excited  considerable  interest ;  and 
crowds  hastened  to  the  beach  to  bid  them  wel- 
come. The  passage  over  the  reef  was  a  formi- 
dable undertaking  for  Mrs.  Williams  ;  but 
clasping  Samuel  with  one  arm,  and  her  Infant 
in  the  other,  she  committed  herself  to  the  skill 
of  the  natives,  and  was  conveyed  in  safety  over 
the  rising  billow  to  the  shore. 

The  island  of  Mitiaro  is  very  low,  and  the 


soil  has,  consequently,  so  little  depth,  that  the 
productions  are  at  times  exceedingly  scanty  ; 
and  the  teacher,  Taua,  with  his  large  family  of 
nine  or  ten  children,  has  occasionally  suft'ered 
severe  privations. 


He  is,  however  a  pious,  sensible,  and  labori- 
ous man.  His  colleague,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
fell  into  sin  ;  and  overcome  probably  by  shame, 
put  to  sea  in  a  canoe,  and  was  never  afterwards 
lieard  of. 
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Leaving  IMitiaro,  we  sailed  for 

RAROTONGA, 

where  we  arrived,  after  a  pleasant  sail  of  two 
days,  and  received  a  cordial  welcome  on  the 
beach  from  our  esteemed  friend  and  brother, 
Mr.  Buzacott,  whose  tearful  eyes  and  downcast 
look  intimated  that  tliey  were  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction.  This  received  confirmation  from  the 
appearance  of  the  people  ;  for,  instead  of  being 
greeted  by  the  smiles  and  shouts  of  the  thousands 
who  lined  the  shore  on  our  former  visits,  only  a 
small  company  of  children,  and  a  few  walking 
skeletons,  who  had  exerted  their  utmost  strength 
to  reach  the  landing-place,  were  to  be  seen. 
On  inquiring  tlie  cause  of  this,  it  was  with  the 
deepest  sorrow  we  heard  that  a  most  dreadful 
and  deadly  disease  was  raging  among  the  people, 
and  sweeping  them  au-ayas  with  a  deluge  ;  that 
at  Mr.  Buzacott's  station  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  had  been  its  victims  ;  an  equal  or 
greater  number  at  Arorangi ;  and  about  a  hun- 
dred at  ]Mr.  Pitman's,  wliere  its  ravages  had  but 
recently  commenced.  So  prevalent  was  this 
terrible  visitation  that  scarcely  an  inhabitant  of 
the  island  entirely  escaped  its  influence.  The 
settlements,  formerly  so  beautiful,  were  over- 
grown with  weeds,  and  a  general  gloom  of  deso- 
lation overshadowed  the  place  so  distinguished 
during  my  former  visits  for  cheerfuhiess  and 
activity.  We  accompanied  jNIr.  Buzacott  to  his 
residence,  when,  instead  of  being  greeted  with 
the  animated  smile  which  was  wont  to  play 
upon  the  countenance  of  his  devoted  wife,  a 
Hood  of  tears  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  as  she 
grasped  my  hand,  and  welcomed  me  to  their 
house  of  mourning.  As  soon  as  feeling  had  a 
little  subsided,  they  commenced  their  tale  of  woe, 
to  wliicliwe  listened  with  the  deejiest  sympathy. 
Tlie  few  natives  who  had  strength  to  move  came 
also  to  see  me,  and,  seating  themselves  at  my 
feet,  they  seized  my  hand,  or  clasped  my  leg, 
and  mourned  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls. 
Many  of  the  women,  while  wringing  llieir  hands 
with  agony,  said  to  me,  "I  oidy  am  left  of  all 
my  iamily  ;  my  hushand  and  all  my  chihh-en  are 
gcuie,  and  here  am  I,  friendless,  husbandless,  and 
childless."  The  almost  universal  re])!y  to  my 
inquiries  after  any  one  was,  "  He  is  dead." 

From  this  gloomy  spot  we  hastened  to  our 
esteemed  friends,  iMr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman,  at 
whose  station  the  disease  was  then  raging,  and 
whoui  we  were  truly  tliankful  to  find  in  a  hetter 
state  of  health  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Their  account,  however,  of  the  fi-arful  ravages 
of  liie  disease  was  truly  appalling;  and  as  we 
walked  through  the  settlement  we  found  many 
houses  without  an  inmate ;  all  had  been  swept 
away.  Those  who,  by  any  possible  exertion, 
could  get  out  of  their  sickly  dwellings,  came  to 
disburden  their  distress,  and  or.ee  more  grasp 
my  hand  ijeforo  they  died  ;  and  others,  too  feeble 
to  walk,  were  'Mther  led  to  the  doors  to  see  ns 
as  we  passed,  or  were  carried  by  their  friends 
on  tiieir  mats,  that  they  might  catch  a  parting 
glance  ere  they  closed  their  eyes  in  deatli.  And 
while  wc  couii  have  wished  that  our  shadow, 
passing   by,  m:ght  have   healed   them,   yet  our 


/>r«nc«/)rtJ  solicitude  was,  that  our  few  words  of 
exhortation  and  sympathy  might  be  blessed  to 
the  survivors,  and  be  the  means  of  directing  tlie 
dying  to  Ilim  "  who  bore  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows." 

Pa,  the  intelligent  and  now  excellent  chief  of 
Mr.  Pitman's  station,  was  lying  dangerously  ill, 
and,  having  a  strong  desire  to  sec  me  once  more, 
sent  a  request  that  I  would  visit  him.  I  returned 
a  kind  answer,  but  declined  acceding  to  his  wish, 
on  the  ground  tliat,  as  I  was  prosecuting  an  im- 
portant voyage  to  a  new  and  populous  group  of 
islands,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  enter  their 
sickly  habitations,  lest,  by  any  means,  I  should 
convey  the  disease  with  me.  On  hearing  tliis, 
he  desired  his  attendant  to  carry  him  to  the  side 
of  the  pathway,  where  he  was  laid,  sheltered 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  shade  of  a  large 
Barringtonia  tree.  Here  we  found  him  awaiting 
our  arrival ;  and,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
conversation,  I  was  delighted  to  discover  that  his 
views  of  Gospel  truth  were  clear,  and  that  his  hope 
of  salvation  was  built  upon  Christ  alone.  He  re- 
garded the  affliction  in  the  light  of  a  judgment, 
which  the  people,  by  their  late  wickedness  in 
opposing  the  truth,  in  reviving  heathen  practices, 
and  in  burning  the  house  of  God,  had  merited 
at  his  hands.  After  commending  him  in  prayer 
to  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  wc  bade  each 
other  an  affectionate  farewell,  never  expecting 
to  meet  again  on  earth.  God,  hoM'ever,  was 
pleased  to  rebuke  his  disease,  and  restore  him 
to  health  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that  he  is  at 
present  a  devoted,  intelligent,  and  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  church. 

The  Missionaries  had  been  unremitting  in 
their  exertions  on  behalf  of  their  afflicted  people  ; 
and  very  providentially,  a  stock  of  medicine,  for- 
warded by  the  Directors,  had  arrived  about  two 
months  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease. 
This  supply  was  more  valuable  than  gold  ;  but 
for  it,  humanly  speaking,  multitudes  more  must 
have  died.  My  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Bartl", 
had  with  him  a  valuable  quantity  of  medicines, 
a  large  portion  of  which  he  most  cheerfully  gave 
to  our  afllicted  brethren. 

Mr.  Buzacott  and  Jlrs.  Pitman  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  disease,  but  were  mercifully 
restored. 

The  natives  said  that  the  pestilence  was 
brought  to  their  island  by  a  vessel  •which  visited 
them  just  before  it  eommeneed  its  ravages.  It 
is  certainly  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted, 
that  most  of  the  diseases  whicii  have  raged  in  the 
islands  during  my  residence  tliere  have  been  in- 
troduced by  ships  ;  and  wiiat  renders  this  fact 
remarkable  is,  that  there  might  be  no  appear- 
ance of  disease  among  the  crew  of  the  ship  that 
conveyed  this  destructive  importation,  and  that 
the  infection  was  not  communicated  by  any  cri- 
minal conduct  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  but  by 
the  common  contact  of  ordinary  intercourse. 
Another  fact,  worthy  of  special  notice,  is,  that 
FIRST  intercourse  between  luiropeans  and  na- 
tives is,  I  think,  invariably  attended  with  the 
introduction  of  fever,  dysentery,  or  some  other 
disease  wliich  carries  off  numbers  cif  the  people. 
At  the  island  of  Eapa,  nearly  half  the  whole 
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pop'ihitiou  were  thus  swept  away.  It  is  an  af- 
fecting consideration,  tliat  civilized  man  should 
thus  convey  physical  as  well  as  moral  contami- 
nation with  him,  wherever  he  goes. 

Taking  an  atfectionate  leave  of  our  beloved 
brethren,  and  their  afflicted  people,  we  expressed 
our  tenderest  sympathies  in  their  sufferings,  and 
united  in  fervent  prayer,  "that  tlie  Lord  would 
repent  him  of  the  evil,  and  say  to  the  angel  that 
destroyed  the  people,  "  It  is  enough."  We  left 
Rarotonga,  which  is  endeared  to  me  by  so  manj' 
pleasing  recollections,  and  directed  our  course 
for  the  last  of  the  Hervey  Island  group  which  was 

AITUTAKI. 

From  hence  we  expected  to  take  two  teachers 
and  their  wives,  whom  Mr.  Piatt  had  left  there 
on  his  late  voyage.  As  soon  as  the  object  of  our 
visit  was  communicated  to  the  people,  they  im- 
mediately called  a  meeting  which  they  invited  us 
to  attend,  when  they  presented  a  pressing  req\iest 
that  one  of  the  teachers,  with  his  wife,  might  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  them.  Being  much 
disconcerted  at  the  prospect  of  losing  them,  I 
negatived  the  request.  The  people,  however, 
especially  the  females,  who  had  formed  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  teacher's  wife,  were  so  clam- 
orous and  so  importunate  in  their  entreaties, 
that  we  found  it  impossible  to  refuse.  Hun- 
dreds of  these,  attired  in  their  best  apparel,  came 
m  a  body  to  implore  me  not  to  persist  in  my 
determination.  They  stated  that  as  their  former 
teacher's  wife  was  dead,  they  would  have  no  one 
to  instruct  them,  and  then  asked  me  if  I  h.ad 
not  "  one  little  bit  of  compassion"  for  them,  and 
whether  the  men  only  had  souls,  that  they  alone 
were  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  women  left  en- 
tirely destitute  of  a  teacher.  They  pleaded  so 
pathetically  and  so  justly,  that,  after  consulting 
with  my  esteemed  colleague,  we  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  accede  to  their  request.  We  came  to 
this  conclusion  the  more  readily,  from  observing 
the  immense  advantage  the  females  had  derived 
from  this  devoted  teacher  during  the  few  months 
she  had  resided  with  them,  and  their  continued 
need  of  her  superintendence  and  instruction. 
As  soon  as  the  announcement  was  made  joy 
beamed  in  their  countenances  ;  they  rushed  for- 
ward to  kiss  our  hands,  and  ran  in  all  directions 
to  commimicate  the  delightful  intelligence. 

As  we  were  deprived  of  two  of  our  best  la- 
bourers with  their  wives,  Faaruea,  whom  we  had 
left  at  Mangaia,  and  now  of  Vahineio,  it  occurred 
to  us  that  our  deficiency  might  be  in  a  measure 
supplied  by  the  selection  of  two  pious  and  use- 
ful men  from  among  the  people  of  Aitutaki,  who, 
although  not  competent  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
station,  would  be  valuable  assistants  to  their 
better-instructed  brethren,  or  even  more  so  as 
pioneers  among  the  savage  tribes  we  intended 
to  visit.  We  therefore  called  a  meeting  of  the 
people,  stated  to  them  our  intentions,  and  wished 
to  know  if  there  were  any  among  them  who 
were  willing  to  engage  in  this  work.  Two  of 
their  number  offered  their  services  ;  and,  after 
much  conversation  with  them  and  many  inqui- 
ries about  them,  we  concluded  that  they  were 
likely  to  prove  both  suitable  and  efficient. 


In  an  interesting  meeting,  in  which  they  were 
set  apart  to  their  work,  questions  were  proposed 
to  them  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
and  other  important  topics,  which  they  answered 
satisfactorily.  With  the  farewell  address  of  one 
of  them  we  were  much  gratified.  He  expressed 
his  sincere  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  being  en- 
gaged in  so  good  a  work,  saying  there  was 
nothing  he  so  much  desired  as  to  be  employed 
in  telling  others  move  ignorant  than  himself 
about  Jesus  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation ; 
that  he  was  willing,  for  this  purpose,  to  forsake 
friends,  and  house,  and  lauds,  yea  even  three  of 
his  children,  because  the  word  of  God  had  told 
him,  "He  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath 
cannot  be  my  disciple  ;  and  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
mother,  and  brother,  and  sister."  He  was 
therefore  willing,  he  said,  to  venture  his  life  and 
forsake  his  all  in  so  glorious  a  work.  He  con- 
eluded  his  affectionate  and  interesting  address 
with  an  earnest  request  that  they  would  continue 
to  hold  fast  the  good  word  themselves  and  pray 
that  he  might  be  faithful  unto  death.  Prepa- 
rations were  instantly  commenced  for  their  de- 
partiu-e,  when  a  voluntary  contribution  was  made 
by  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
their  brethren  with  all  the  useful  and  necessary 
articles  it  was  in  their  power  to  procure. 

During  our  stay,  onr  time  was  fully  occupied 
in  examining  the  school  children,  explaining 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  and  supplying  in- 
formation and  advice  upon  subjects  of  a  civil, 
judicial,  and  religious  character.  For  these 
purposes  we  held  numerous  meetings,  the  first 
of  which  was  with  the  children.  There  were 
about  four  hundred  present.  We  found  them 
exceedingly  fluent  in  repeating  their  catechisms, 
and  ready  in  replying  to  our  questions,  but  were 
grieved  that  so  few  of  them  could  read.  We 
then  proceeded  to  examine  a  class  of  men,  sixty 
or  seventy  in  number,  who  read  very  readily  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts,  which  contains 
a  considerable  portion  of  Old  Testament  his- 
torj-.  The  knowledge  which  their  answers 
evinced  both  surprised  and  delighted  us ;  for  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  only  complete  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  which  the  people  of  Ait- 
utaki possess  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  they 
have  none  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  other 
portions  of  the  New  are  in  detached  sheets  of 
the  various  Epistles,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  extensive  demand,  I  was  obliged  thus  to 
divide  instead  of  giving  to  each  a  complete  copy. 
They  are  therefore. indebted  to  the  oral  instruc- 
tion of  the  teachers  for  all  the  historical  infor- 
mation they  possess :  but  the  Aitutakians  are 
an  exceedingly  inquisitive  people,  quick  of  ap- 
prehension, warm  in  theii  temperament,  and  re- 
tain with  great  tenacity  the  information  which  is 
communicated.  This  may  in  a  measure  account 
for  their  extensive  knowledge,  as  compared  with 
the  means  they  have  enjoyed. 

After  concluding  our  service  with  the  men 
we  met  a  class  of  females,  who  read  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  These  were  not  so  nume- 
rous as  the  men,  neither  did  they  read  so  well 
or  answer  so  readily.     When,  however,  we  con- 
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sidered  that  they  had  been  without  a  female 
Missionary  for  several  years,  we  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  pleased  with  their  progress.  We 
had  still  one  more  class  to  meec,  and  this  was 
composed  of  about  thirty  old  women,  some 
lame,  others  blind,  and  all  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  tlie  grave.  One  or  two  of  them  could 
read,  having  learnt  after  they  wen;  upwards  of 
sixty  years  of  ai;e  ;  all  of  them  could  repeat  a 
catechism,  which  contained  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  ;  and  several,  although 
tliey  had  lived  so  many  years  in  the  practice  of 
heathen  Avickedness,  gave  most  pleasing  evi- 
dence of  a  prci)aratioii  for  that  change  which 
they  were  shortly  to  experience. 

This  incident  will  a])pear  the  more  interest- 
ing when  it  is  recollected  that  the  old  people  of 
both  sexes  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity, were  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty ; 
for,  as  soon  as  they  became  burdensome,  thei'- 
friends  or  their  own  children  relieved  themselves 
from  further  trouble  by  i)Utting  an  end  to  tlieir 
existence  ;  and  even  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  they  were  for  from  treatiug  their  aged 
relatives  with  that  kindness  which  its  princijjles 
and  spirit  require.  Commiserating  their  de- 
gradation and  wretchedness,  Mrs.  "Williams 
called  together  a  few  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  Raiatea,  and  sent  them 
through  the  settlement  to  ascertain  the  number 
and  circumstances  of  these  objects  of  her  solici- 
tude ;  and,  on  finding  they  amounted  to  bot-.veen 
seventy  and  eighty,  she  immediately  engaged 
the  female  communicants  to  prepare  for  them 
suitable  clothing.  She  then  called  them  toge- 
ther, divided  them  into  classes,  placed  teachers 
over  them,  and  arranged  to  meet  them  herself 
every  Monday  afternoon,  when  they  prayed  to- 
ge>lier,  and  were  examined  respecting  the  dis- 
courses they  had  heard  on  the  preceding  Sabbath. 
This  proved  a  real  blessing;  for  their  friends  and 
relatives,  jierceiving  the  kindness  shown  to  them 
and  the  interest  taken  in  their  welfare  by  Mrs. 
Williams,  paid  them  much  more  respect  than 
formerly  ;  and  by  the  Divine  blessing  on  these 
measures,  all  of  them  obtained  a  considerable 
jiortion  of  scriptural  knowledge,  many  became 
members  of  our  church,  and  not  a  few  died 
most  happily.  Twice  a-year  they  prepared  a 
feast,  at  which  we  were  always  invited  to  at- 
U'ud  and  give  an  address.  At  public  service 
they  generally  sat  together  on  two  long  seats  in 
front  of  the  pulpit :  and  on  all  occasions  they 
were  ])articularly  attentive,  which  witli  other 
consideratiinis,  rendered  them  not  tlie  least 
interesting  portion  of  my  audience.  Vahineino, 
the  teacher's  wife,  whom  the  Aitutakiaus  were 
60  anxious  to  retain,  was  one  of  I\Irs.  Williams's 
most  cfKcient  coadjutors  in  this  work  of  mercy  ; 
and  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  Aitutaki  she 
commenced  lier  benevolent  operations  among 
the  agcfd  and  infuiu  there  ;  and  I  was  jileased 
to  find  tliat  she  had  a  class  of  between  thirty 
and  forty.  Thus  varimis  and  numerous  are  tlie 
hiessings  of  the  tiospel,  which  imjjarts  with  a 
liberal  and  equal  hand  to  people  of  all  climes, 
and  under  all  circumstances  ;  the  new-born  in- 
fant, the  hoary-headed  man,    and  the  despised 


old  woman,  are  alike  the  objects  of  its  tender 
regards. 

During  my  previous  visit  to  this  island,  I  was 
explaining  to  the  people,  one  evening,  the 
manner  in  which  English  Christians  raised 
money  to  send  the  Gospel  to  heathen  countries. 
On  hearing  this,  they  expressed  their  regret  at 
not  having  money,  that  they  also  might  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  "  helping  in  the  good  work  of 
causing  the  word  of  God  to  grow."  I  rei)lied, 
"  If  you  have  no  money,  you  have  something  to 
buy  money  with."'  This  idea  was  quite  new  to 
them,  and  they  Avished  to  know  at  once  what 
they  possessed  which  would  buy  money.  I 
said  to  them,  "  The  pigs  I  brought  to  your 
island  on  my  first  visit  have  multiplied  so 
greatly,  tliat  all  of  you  have  now  an  abundance  ; 
and  if  every  family  in  the  island  were  to  set 
apart  a  pig,  '  for  causing  the  word  of  God  to 
grow,'  and,  when  the  ships  come,  to  sell  them 
for  money,  instead  of  cloth  and  axes,  a  valuable 
contribution  might  be  raised."  The  idea  de- 
lighted them  exceedingly,  and  early  the  next 
morning  the  squeaking  of  the  pigs,  which  were 
receiving  a  particular  mark  in  the  ear  for  this 
purpose,  was  heard  from  one  end  of  the  settle- 
ment to  the  other.  In  the  interim  a  ship  had 
been  there,  the  captain  of  which  had  purchased 
tlicir  pigs,  and  paid  for  them  most  honourably  : 
and,  now,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  the  native 
treasurer  put  into  my  hands  103/.,  partly  in 
bills  and  partly  in  cash'.  This  was  \\\e  ^first 
money  they  ever  possessed,  and  every  farthing 
of  it  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Christ! 

The  circumstance  which  renders  this  narra 
tion  of  the  work  of  God  at  Aitutaki,  Atiu,  Man- 
gaia,  and  Alauke,  ])articularly  interesting  is, 
tliat  all  the  beneficial  changes  which  have  been 
eflected  at  tliese  islands  are  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  native  Missionaries,  no  European 
]Missionary  having  ever  resided  at  either  of 
them. 

We  now  took  our  departure,  accompanied  by 
the  teachers,  with  tlieir  wives  and  children — 
altogether  thirty  persons.  The  kind  people  of 
Aitutaki  loaded  us  with  provisions:  and  after 
coinrnending  each  other  to  God  in  prayer,  we 
bade  them  an  airectioiiate  farewell,  and  hoisting 
our  beautiful  flag,*  whose  dove  and  olive-branch 
were  emblematical  both  of  our  name  and  object, 
we  spread  our  sails,  and  pursued  our  course, 
watched  by  the  interested  multitude  we  had  left 
until  we  appeared  as  a  sjicck  in  the  horizon, 
and  were  lost  in  the  distance. 

•  Tliis  fl:if;  was  mado.  nnil  sent  to  me  by  some  kiiul 
ladies  at  Hiii'liUm  ;  tlie  ^'rouml  wms  liliie.  liavini;  a  lar^e 
while  dove,  with  a  iireen  olive  liiaiieh  in  its  mouth,  most 
heautifiiUy  exeeuleil  ;  and  tlie  llioii^ht  occurred  to  me 
at  the  lime,  that,  could  thi-se  kind  ladie- have  seen  the 
Meismiirr  of  I'lnce,  lie.iriiii;  ten  iiatae  Missionaries  to 
their  sphere  of  laliour.  wilii  the  wurl.  of  Iheir  own  hinds 
llyin?  at  her  masthead,  il  would  have  alTorded  ihem 
licciiliar  dolijjht. 
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Leave  Ailiitaki — Savage  Island— DifTioulty  in  oblainin!; 
Inteiooiiise— Sava^'i'ui>iu-arancei>f  the  IVojilc— Ueach 
Toni;atabu— Cordial  Ki'efi)tion  l>y  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionaries— Aceounl  ol' their  Laliours — Arrangement  en- 
tered into  with  them— A  Sabbath  at  Toiiija — Meet 
with  Faiiea — Productions. 

In  order  to  gain  as  imicli  information  as  ])0s- 
siblc  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  group  Avliich 
we  were  intenditit;  to  visit,  we  determined,  in- 
stead of  steering  direct  tor  the  Navigators'  Is- 
lands, to  proceed  first  to  Tongatabu  ;  for  while 
we  endeavoured  to  repose  ini])lieit  confidence 
on  the  promised  ])rotectioii  of  a  faithful  God, 
we  did  not  deem  it  to  be  less  our  duty  to  take 
every  precaution  for  our  own  safety  which  pru- 
dence niisht  suggest,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
proceed  to  that  island,  as  there  had  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  frequent  intercourse  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Navigators  and  Friendly 
groups.  The  Wesleyan  Missionaries  also  were 
laboiuiug  at  Tongatabu,  v/ith  great  success,  and 
we  were  anxious  to  visit  them. 

Having  to  pass  an  island  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  wiiich,  in  consequence  of  the  fero- 
cious character  of  its  inhabitants,  he  called 
Savar/e  Island,  we  determined  to  touch  there, 
and  leave  with  them  the  two  Aitutakian  teachers, 
to  impart  the  knowledge  of  that  Gospel  by 
which,  savage  as  they  are,  they  will  ultimately 
be  civilized  and  blessed. 

After  a  pleasant  sail  of  five  or  six  days,  we 
reached  the  island  in  question,  which  we  found 
to  be  of  the  second  class,  the  altitude  of  its  most 
elevated  land  not  exceeding  a  hundred  feet.  It 
is  neither  beautiful  nor  romantic.  The  shores 
were  iron-bound,  and  the  rocks  in  most  places 
perpendicular,  with  here  and  there  a  recess,  by 
which  the  natives  had  intercourse  with  the  sea. 
We  observed,  also,  as  we  sailed  along  the  coast, 
a  number  of  chasms  and  caverns  of  various  sizes 
and  depths.  Arriving  opposite  to  a  sandy  beach, 
and  perceiving  some  natives  on  shore,  we  waved 
a  white  flag,  which  is  the  signal  used  to  obtain 
friendly  intercourse.  Instead,  however,  of 
launching  their  little  canoes,  and  accepting  our 
invitation,  they  waved  one  in  return ;  and  on 
perceiving  this,  we  immediately  lowered  our 
boat  and  made  for  the  shore  ;  but,  on  approach- 
ing it,  we  found  the  natives  arranged  in  hostile 
array,  as  if  to  repel  an  invasion.  Each  of  them 
had  three  or  four  spears,  with  his  sling,  and  a 
belt  full  of  large  stones.  When  they  had  ar- 
rived within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
reef,  our  natives  lay  upon  their  oars,  spent  a  few 
moments  in  prayer,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
shore,  making  signs  to  the  savages  to  lay  down 
their  weapons.  This  they  did  readily  when 
they  perceived  that  there  were  no  Europeans  in 
the  boat  ;*  and,  coming  down  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  reef,  they  bade  our  people  welcome, 
h\  presenting  the  %itu,  or  peace-oflering.     This 

•  In  our  first  intercourse  with  a  savage  peoide,  we 
seldom  went  in  the  boat  our-elves  :  for,  when  the  hea- 
then see  tliat  people  of  tlieir  own  nation  aud  colour  only 
are  there,  suspicion  is  at  once  disarmed,  and  communi- 
cation more  easily  opened. 


custom  appears  to  be  very  general  among  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  Pacific  Isles,   and  consists  in 
presenting  to  the  visitor  a  bread-fruit,  a  piece 
of  cloth,  or  some  other  article,  with  the  sacred 
cocoa-nut  leaf,  which  they  call  Tupaau,  attached 
to  it ;  on  receiving  which  the  stranger  returns 
some  tritie,  as  a  token  of  amity,  and  a  kind  of 
ratification  that  the  intercourse  shall  be  peace- 
able.    This  ceremony  having  been  performed, 
the  natives  launched  some  of  their  canoes,  and 
adyanced  towards   our  vessel,  but  evinced,  by 
their  cautious  movements,  and    the    respectful 
distance  they  kept,  that  they  indulged  the  most 
fearful  apjjrehcnsions.     An  old  chieftain,  how- 
ever, was  at  lengtli  induced  to  venture   into  the 
boat,  and  with   him  they  hastened  to  the  ship. 
His    appearance  was    truly    terrific.      He    was 
about  sixty   years  of  age,   his    person  tall,    his 
cheek-bones  raised  and  prominent,  and  his  coun- 
tenance most  forbidding ;  his  whole  body  was 
smeared  with  charcoal,  his  hair  and  beard  were 
both  long  and  grey,  and  the  latter,  plaited  and 
twisted  together,  hung  from  his  mouth  like  so 
many  rats'  tails.     He  wore  no  clothing,  except 
a  narrow  slip  of  cloth  around  his  loins,  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  spear  through,  or  any  other 
article  he    might  wish  to  carry.     On  reaching 
the  deck,  the  old  man  was  most  frantic  in  his 
gesticulations,  leaping  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  using  the  most  vociferous  exclamations  at 
everything  he  saw.     All  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion with  him  were  entirely  useless,  as  we  could 
not  persuade  him  to  stand  still  even  for  a  single 
second.     Our  natives  attempted  to  clothe  him, 
by  fastening  around  his  person  a  piece  of  native 
cloth  ;  but,  tearing  it  off  in  a  rage,  he  threw  it 
upon  deck,  atid,  stamping  upon  it,  exclaimed, 
"  Am  I  a  woman,  that  I  should  be  encumbered 
with  that  stufFI"     He  then  proceeded  to  give 
us  a  specimen  of  a  war-dance,  which  he  com- 
menced by    poising    and    quivering    his    spear, 
running  to  and  fro,  leaping  and  vociferating,  as 
though  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  wildness.     Then 
he  distorted  his  features  most  horribly  by  ex- 
tending  his    mouth,    gnashing    his    teeth,    and 
forcing    his  eyes  almost    out  of  their   sockets. 
At    length    he    concluded    this    exhibition    by 
thrusting  the  whole  of  his  long  grey  beard  into 
his  mouth,   and  gnawing  it  with  the  most  sa- 
vage vengeance.     During  the  whole  of  the  per- 
formance he  kept  up  a  loud  and  hideous  howl. 
Iletaining  the  old  chief  as  a  hostage,  our  boat 
again    approached  the    shore,  and    our    people 
were   permitted  to  land.     The    islanders   gave 
them  some  food,    and   were   friendly   in    their 
intercourse,  taking  care,  however,  to  have  their 
war   weapons    in   readiness   for   a   moment   of 
exigency.     A  person  apparently  of  some  impor- 
tance now  arrived,    and   gave    the    teacher    to 
understand  that  we  had  better  take  the  vessel 
to  another  part  of  the  island.     On  their  return 
to  the  ship,  we  gave   our  wild   guest  a  present, 
which  consisted  of  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  looking- 
glass,   and  a    pair  of  scissors  ;  none  of  which, 
however,  did  he   appear  to  prize,  not  knowing 
their  use  ;  but,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  vessel, 
he  caught  sight  of  a  large  mother-of-pearl  shell, 
which  one    of  our   people  was    handling,  and, 
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springing  forward,  he  seized  it  from  him,  aud 
appeared,  from  his  frantic  expressions  of  joy,  to 
have  obtained  an  article  of  superlative  value. 
Tims  laden,  he  Avas  returned  to  the  shore,  where 
he  received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  his 
wife  and  people  on  his  happy  escape  from  a 
most  perilous  situation. 

Night  coming  on,  we  stood  to  sea,  hoping  in 
the  morning  to  hold  more  beneficial  intercourse 
Avith  the  degraded  inhabitants  of  this  island  ; 
but  the  nest  day  also  was  spent  iu  fruitless 
attempts  to  obtain  it.  A  landing,  however, 
was  effected  by  the  two  teachers  from  Aitutaki, 
whom  I  had  intended  for  this  island,  and  some 
of  our  own  people  ;  when,  after  having  been 
handled,  smelt,  and  all  but  tasted,  perceiving  a 
vast  multitude  of  natives  approach,  thoroughly 
equipped  for  war,  they  thought  it  advisable  to 
return  without  delay  to  the  ship ;  but  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  one  individual  on  board,  who 
represented  himself  as  a  chief  of  some  impor- 
tance, although  the  only  badge  of  distinction 
we  could  discover  was  a  few  shells,  and  part  of 
an  old  clasp-knife  handle,  dangling  to  a  narrow 
girdle  around  his  waist.  All  the  men  were  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  appeared  quite  unconsci- 
ous of  any  impropriety.  Very  few  of  the  women 
were  seen,  for  tliey  ran  away  into  the  woods  on 
the  approach  of  our  peojile.  Notable,  however, 
to  restrain  their  curiosity,  some  ventured  near 
enough  to  take  a  peep  at  the  strangers,  as  they 
were  probably  the  first  persons  wearing  Euro- 
pean clothing  they  had  ever  seen. 

The  teachers  from  Aitutaki,  with  their  wives, 
were  so  much  discouraged  and  alarmed  at  the 
])rospect  of  settling  among  tliese  wretchedly 
degraded  islanders,  that  they  requested  us  to 
allow  them  to  accomjiauy  tlieir  brethren  from 
the  Society  Islands,  to  wliom  they  would  act  as 
assistants,  and  with  whom  they  were  willing  to 
labour  at  the  Navigators  or  any  other  station. 
We,  of  course,  acceded  to  their  request,  not, 
however,  apprehending  that  their  lives  would 
be  in  danger,  tliough,  in  all  probability,  they 
would  have  been  plundered  of  everything  they 
possessed. 

The  only  way  tliat  now  remained  by  which 
wc  might  iu  some  degree  accomplish  the  object 
of  our  visit,  was  to  endeavour  to  induce  a  native 
or  two  to  accompany  us  to  the  Society  Islands, 
keep  them  for  a  short  time,  load  them  with 
presents  of  useful  articles,  and  then  restore  them 
to  their  home.  Tliis  we  succeeded,  after  con- 
siderable dilHcultj-,  iu  effecting.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  youths  perceived  that  we  were 
losing  siglit  of  their  island,  they  became  most 
frantic  in  the  expressions  of  their  grief,  tearing 
tlieir  hair,  and  howling  in  the  most  affecting 
manner.  'We  had  recourse  to  every  expedient 
to  inspire  their  confidence  and  assuage  (heir 
grief,  but  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  their 
incessant  liowliugs  were  of  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing description  ;  we  could  neither  induce  them 
to  eat,  drink,  or  sleej).  AVhcn  animal  food  was 
offered  to  them  they  turned  away  with  disgust, 
and  howled  most  piteously  :  for,  having  never 
seen  it  before,  they  concluded  that  we  were 
cooking  and   eating  human   flesh,  that  wc  had 


taken  them  on  board  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
that  when  our  present  stock  was  exhausted  they 
were  to  be  put  to  death  and  devoured. 
Their  fears,  however,  were  in  some  measure 
removed  on  the  third  day,  by  seeing  a  pig 
killed ;  and  from  that  time  they  gradually 
became  more  tranquil,  were  reconciled  to  their 
new  companions,  and  even  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  seeing  other  countries.  "We  were 
induced  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  inhabitants  of  Savage  Island, 
from  having  been  informed  that  the  islanders 
had  seized  a  boat  belonging  to  a  vessel  which 
had  touched  there  a  few  mouths  before,  and 
murdered  all  the  crew.  They  are  certainly  the 
most  wretched  aud  degraded  of  any  natives  I 
have  ever  seen,  except  the  aborigines  of  New 
Holland.  But  this  ought  to  increase  our  com- 
passion for  them,  aud  also  our  zeal  to  introduce 
that  religion  which  alone  will  be  effectual  in 
taming  their  ferocious  dispositions,  reforming 
their  savage  habits,  and  rendering  intercourse 
with  tliem  safe  and  bcucti('ial.  Facts  abundantly 
prove  that  the  Gospel  is  the  grand  catholicon 
for  healing  the  social,  the  civil,  and  the  moral 
maladies  of  man. 

On  leaving  Savage  Island,  we  stcc-red  a  direct 
course  for  Tongatabu,  M'hich  is  about  350  miles 
west ;  a  full  sight  of  which  we  gained  as  soon 
as  we  passed  Eua,  a  mountainous  island  which 
lay  in  our  track.  Entering  the  channel  from 
tlie  east,  between  the  main  laud  and  a  row  of 
beautiful  islets  which  stud  and  adorn  the  reef 
on  the  north,  we  steered  our  devious  and  dan- 
gerous way,  amidst  shoals  and  rocks,  without 
pilot  or  chart,  until  we  reached  our  destination, 
off  the  interesting  Missionary  settlement,  Nii- 
kualofa,  where,  in  July,  1831),  we  dropped  our 
anclior.  On  reaching  the  shore  we  received  a 
most  cordial  welcome  from  our  "Wcsleyan 
brethren,  Messrs.  Turner  and  Cross,  who,  with 
their  excellent  wives,  kindly  invited  us  to  take 
up  our  abode  with  them  during  our  stay.  To 
this  we  readily  agreed,  and  were  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  of  observing  tlic  untiring  dili- 
gence with  which  they  were  prosecuting  the 
objects  of  their  mission,  and  the  encouraging 
prospects  of  success  which  sustained  and  ani- 
mated them  in  their  labours. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Barff  and  myself 
accompanied  Mr.  Turner  to  the  native  school, 
which  was  held  in  tiie  old  plastered  chapel, 
erected  by  those  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  tlirough  the  labours  of  our  native 
Missionary  ^^ho  before  hail  occuj)ied  the  station. 
The  progress  which  many  had  made  in  reading 
and  writing  was  most  gratifying  ;  some  of  them 
wrote  a  free  and  intelligible  hand,  and  numbers 
were  emjiloyed  iu  cojjying  portions  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  whicii  our  Wesleyau  brethren 
had  translated  into  the  Tonga  language. 
This  building  having  become  too  small,  the 
Christians  were  now  engaged  in  erecting  a 
larger  one,  on  which  the  king andiiis  party  were 
at  work  when  we  visited  it.  This  is  a  complete 
Tonga  house,  which,  being  encircled  with  reeds, 
and  executed  with  great  neatness,  looks  ex- 
ceedingly well,  yet  is    far  inferior,  in  appear- 
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ance  and  value,  to  the  chapels  in  the  Society 
Islands,  which  we  plaster  and  whitewash  with 
lime  made  from  the  coral  rock.  The  site  ou 
which  the  buildinij  was  erected  was  the  most 
elevated  spot  on  the  island,  and  this,  with  other 
circumstances,  gave  it  additional  interest.  Ton- 
gatabu,  although  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, is  perfectly  flat,  and  rises  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  only 
elevated  spot  is  this  small  hill,  which  is  not,  I 
think,  above  fifty  feet  in  height ;  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  I  did  not  ascertain.  It  was  the 
fortress  to  which  the  people  of  the  district 
retired  in  times  of  war,  and  is  particularly 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Tonga  warfare,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  place 
where  the  inhabitants  first  experienced  the 
deadly  power  of  the  cannon-ball. 

In  the  year  180(3  a  privateer,  called  the  Port 
au  Prince,  Avas  taken  by  the  natives  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Lcfuga,  and  nearly  all  the  creVT 
were  murdered.  A  young  man  named  Mariner 
and  a  few  others,  were  spared.  The  arms  and  am- 
munition of  the  vessel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives  who,  headed  by  Finau,  the  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Vavau  Islands,  came  over  to  Tong- 
atabu  to  engage  in  a  terrible  battle.  JMariner 
accompanied  his  friends,  and  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cannon  committed  to  him.  The 
Tong-a  army  encamped  upon  the  top  of  this  hill, 
and  entrenched  themselves  by  digging  two  deep 
ditches  around  it,  the  earth  of  which  formed 
embankments  that  remain  nearly  perfect  to  the 
present  day.  Upon  the  top  of  these  they  erected 
strong  reed  fences,  and  thus  fortified  and  en- 
trenched, they  awaited  in  confident  security  the 
attack  of  the  invaders.  But  the  action  was  no 
sooner  begun,  than  they  found,  to  their  consterna- 
tion and  dismay,  their  houses  falling  down  upon 
them,  their  canoes,  which  they  had  taken  into 
the  entrenchment  for  safety,  shivered  to  pieces, 
the  splinters  of  which  were  killing  and  wounding 
in  all  directions  ;  and  their  reed  fences,  which 
presented  an  effectual  ban-ier  against  the  stones 
and  spears  of  their  own  warriors,  offered  no 
defence  against  the  force  of  a  cannon-ball.  As 
the  circumstance  of  that  memorable  event  were 
still  fresh  in  our  recollection,  we  viewed  the 
place  with  feelings  of  peculiar  interest ;  and  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  the  difference  of  the 
scenes  which  in  future  would  be  witnessed  upon 
the  top  of  that  hill.  It  was  here  the  affrighted 
Tongatabuans  first  heard  the  thunder  of  a  Bri- 
tish cannon,  whose  deadly  operations  were  di- 
rected by  a  British  subject  ;  and  I  rejoiced  to 
retiect,  that  on  this  very  spot  they  would  soon 
hear  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Gospel,  whose 
life-giving  truths  would  be  proclaimed  to  them 
by  subjects  of  the  same  kingdom.  It  was  here 
they  experienced  the  deadly  power  of  the  can- 
non-ball, which  destroyed  their  property,  man- 
gled their  bodies,  and  spread  horror  and  dismay 
amongst  them.  Here  also  I  was  delighted  to 
think  that  they  would  soon  feel  the  effects  of 
the  Gospel,  wliich,  by  its  moral  power,  would 
elevate  their  character,  ameliorate  their  miseries, 
and  diffuse  among  them  joy,  aud  peace,  and 
happiuesH. 


On  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Tongatabu  we 
received  information  from  Mr.  Samuel  Henry 
antl  others  which  induced  us  to  recansider  and 
rearrange  our  plans.  Our  original  intention  was, 
to  have  gone  to  the  Fiji  Islands  and  New  He- 
brides, jn-eviously  to  visiting  the  Navigators' 
group  ;  but  from  the  painfully  distressing  ac- 
counts now  received  we  resolved  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  latter. 

Tiie  interesting  station  at  which  we  had 
arrived  was  formerly  occupied  by  native  Mis- 
sionaries connected  with  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  who  were  induced  to  relinquish  it 
to  the  Wesleyan  brethren.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  were  communicated  to  us  at  a 
fraternal  meeting,  where  we  learned  that  they 
had  received  from  the  people  an  invitation,  in 
which  the  native  teacher  himself  (not  being 
aw-are  of  any  difference  of  sentiment  among 
Missionaries)  most  cordially  united.  Thus  our 
brethren  had  a  settlemcnit  prepared  for  them,  a 
commodious  chapel  with  tiie  king  and  three  or 
four  hundred  people  professing  Christianity 
ready  to  treat  them  kindly,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion from  their  lips.  jNIr.  Turner  was  delighted 
with  the  circumstance,  liberally  rewarded  the 
teacher,  and  in  conversation  with  us,  com- 
mended, in  warm  terms,  his  consistency  and 
devotedness.  It  was  pleasing  to  hear  such  a 
testimony  to  the  character  of  one  of  our  native 
Missionaries,  and  most  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
the  labours  of  this  devoted  individual  were  the 
foundation  of  all  that  success  which  has  since 
crowned  the  efforts  of  our  brethren,  the  Wesley- 
an  Missionaries,  at  these  islands.  At  this  con- 
ference also,  the  brethren  expressed  a  wish  that, 
as  tlie  Fiji  Islands  were  so  near  to  Tongatabu, 
and  politically  connected  with  it,  we  should 
leave  that  field  open  to  them,  and  urged  upon 
us  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Navigators, 
on  the  ground  that  the  affinity  ot  the  languages, 
and  other  circumstances,  appeared  to  assign 
that  group  to  our  mission  and  the  Fijis  to  theirs. 

Feeling  the  great  importance  of  keeping  our 
spheres  of  labour  distinct,  we  readily  acceded 
to  their  proposition  ;  and  Mr.  Barft"  and  myself 
on  the  one  part,  and  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Cross 
on  the  other,  agreed  that  we  should  occupy  the 
Navigators'  Islands,  and  they  bend  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Fijis.  But  as  we  had  two  native 
Missionaries  for  this  latter  group,  and  as  we  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  sending  them,  we  would 
do  so,  Willi  a  distinct  understanding  that  wlien- 
ever  Wesleyan  Missionaries  should  arrive  from 
England  for  the  Fiji  Islands,  they  should  pro- 
ceed, if  they  pleased,  to  the  very  spot  where  our 
native  Missionaries  were  labouring.  Mr.  Barff" 
and  myself  both  assured  them  that  we  should 
feel  as  much  pleasure  in  being  instrumental  in 
preparing  a  way  for  the  labours  of  their  ^Mis- 
sionaries, as  for  those  from  our  own  Society. 
And  here  I  may  just  remark  upon  the  desirable- 
ness of  every  society  having  a  distinct  sphere  of 
labour  among  a  heathen  people.  Much  as  I 
should  rejoice  in  being  associated  with  an  Epis- 
copalian, a  Baptist  or  a  Methodist  brother, 
who  di<l  not  attach  primary  importance  to  se- 
condary objects,  yet  the  interests  of  every  mis- 
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sion,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  its  progress, 
seem  to  me  to  require  another  line  of  conduct. 
The  natives,  though  comprehending  but  very 
imperfectly  our  objects,  would  at  once  discern 
a  difference  in  the  modes  of  worship,  and  their 
attention  would  of  necessity  be  divided  and  dis- 
tracted. Being  also  of  an  inquisitive  disposition, 
they  would  demand  a  reason  for  every  little 
deviation  which  would  lead  to  explanations  first 
from  the  one  party,  and  then  from  the  other,  and 
thus  evils  would  arise,  which  otherwise  might 
never  have  existed.  There  would  have  been 
another  great  inconvenience,  in  the  present 
instance,  had  we  both  gone  to  one  group  of  is- 
lands, from  the  circumstance  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionaries  having  adopted  a  different  ortho- 
graphy and  alphabet,  as  well  as  dilferent  ele- 
mentary and  other  books.  I  do  tlierefore  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  directors  or  conductors 
of  all  Missionary  Societies  will  be  ever  ready  in 
this  way  to  sacrifice  denominational  peculiarities 
to  the  great  object  of  their  institution. 

The  first  Sabbath  we  spent  at  Tonga  was  one 
of  much  interest.  At  daylight,  all  our  teachers 
with  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  met  for  worship  ; 
when  a  sermon  was  addressed  to  them,  in  the 
Tahitian  language.  After  breakfast  we  all  at- 
tended the  worship  of  the  Tongatabuans.  The 
congregation  consisted  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  peo])lc,  and  Mr.  Turner  preached 
to  them  with  great  fluency  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, which  we  j)erceived  was  far  from  being 
so  soft  and  mellifluous  as  the  Tahitian.  After 
this  the  two  brethren,  Turner  and  Cross,  admi- 
nistered the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  upwards  of 
thirty  persons,  men  only.  When  native  ser- 
vice was  concluded,  at  the  request  of  the  bre- 
thren I  preached  in  English  to  the  mission  fa- 
milies and  Europeans  from  the  vessels.  In  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Cross  preached  again  to  the 
natives,  and  then  baptized  about  thirty  females, 
principally  the  wives  of  tliose  wlio  were  baptized 
in  the  morning.  Towards  evening  a  tliird  ser- 
vice was  held  lor  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  when 
about  thirty-eight  couple  were  publicly  married. 
As  the  Tongatabuans,  in  their  heathen  state  had 
several  wives,  the  Wesleyan  ^Missionaries  re- 
quired each  convert  to  put  them  all  away  except 
tlie  one  who  might  be  the  object  of  his  prefer- 
ence, and  to  whom,  after  they  were  baptized,  he 
was  publicly  married.  Tliis  accounts  for  the 
number  of  marriages  solemnized  on  this  day. 
They  have  also  pui  sued  the  plan  of  giving  Chris- 
tian names  to  those  whom  they  baptize.  The 
queen  tliey  call  Mar;/  Tupou,  and  the  king 
Jeremiah  Tupou.  The  American  Mission- 
aries at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  Church 
Missionaries  of  New  Zealand,  have  done  the 
same.  This  ap])ears  to  us  the  introduction  of  a 
new  feature  into  tlie  I'olynesian  language,  which 
its  genius  does  not  admit,  and  to  which  there  is 
nothing  analogous.  It  may  be  said  that  many 
of  the  natives  have  two  names,  as  Tupuo-totai 
of  Tongatabu,  Makca-mti  of  Rarotoiiga,  antl 
a  variety  of  others.  But  these  are  mere  appen- 
dages to  the  name  descri])tive  of  the  office  or 
occupation  of  the  individual:  totai,  added  to 
Tupou'a  name,  is,    literally,   the  sailor ;  nui  to 


Makea  is,  the  great,  answering  to  the  appella- 
tions Necho  aud  Epiphanes,  which  were  ap- 
pended to  the  names  of  Pharaoh,  Antiochus, 
aud  others.  Now  we  should  not  think  of  pre- 
fixing a  Christian  name  to  that  of  Pharaoh,  and 
calling  him  Jeremiah  Pharaoh,  or  to  that  of 
Cleopatra,  and  calling  her  Elizabeth  Cleopatra, 
as  the  missionaries  to  whom  I  have  referred 
have  done.  There  is  also  a  native  dignity  in 
the  name  itself,  which  is  lost  when  thus  asso- 
ciated ;  and,  as  the  idiom  of  this  language  will 
not  admit  such  an  incongruous  combination  of 
terms,  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  all  the  Mission- 
aries will  use  every  effort  to  transmit  it  to  pos- 
terity, pure,  simple,  and  beautiful  as  they 
found  it. 

On  the  following  day  a  circumstance  of  pecu- 
liar interest  and  importance  occurred.  Simple 
and  comparatively  insignificant  in  itself,  it  was 
one  of  those  numerous  pivots,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  the 
most  momentuous  events  are  frequently  poised ; 
one  of  those  little  cogs  in  the  wheels  of  the  com- 
plicated machinery  which  are  essential  to  its 
operations.  A  man  came  to  us,  and  stated  that 
he  was  a  chief  of  the  Navigators'  Islands;  that 
he  was  related  to  the  most  influential  families 
there ;  that  he  had  been  eleven  years  absent 
from  his  home,  and  was  anxiously  desirous  of 
returning;  and,  having  heard  of  our  intention 
to  convey  the  Gospel  to  his  countrymen,  he 
offered,  if  we  would  take  liim  with  us,  to  em- 
ploy his  utmost  influence  with  his  relatives,  the 
chiefs,  and  with  his  countrymen  generally,  to 
induce  them  to  receive  the  teachers  kindly,  and 
attend  to  their  instructions.  This  we  considered 
a  most  favourable  incident ;  but,  as  so  many  re- 
present themselves  as  of  greater  importance  than 
they  really  are,  we  determined  to  inquire  info 
the  truth  of  his  statements  before  we  complied 
Mith  his  request,  and  desired  him  to  come  again 
to  us  on  tiie  following  morning.  As  Tu])ou  the 
king,  and  others,  confirmed  v.iiat  he  had  said, 
and  also  informed  us  that  his  wife  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  that  he,  although  not  having  made  a 
public  profession  of  Christianity,  Avas  frequent 
in  his  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  and 
decidedly  friendly  to  the  lotii,*  we  determined 
to  make  the  best  use  we  could  of  an  instrument 
which  God  had  thus  ])laced  at  our  disposal;  and 
therefore,  when  he  came  to  us  the  next  day,  we 
received  him  with  respect,  made  him  a  trifling 
present,  and  informed  him  of  our  willingness  to 
take  him,  with  his  wife  and  family,  to  his  native 
land.  He  left  us  much  delighted,  and  went 
home  to  prepare  for  his  voyage.  His  name  was 
Fauea.  He  appeared  to  bean  active,  intelligent 
man,  and  proved  to  us  an  invaluable  acquisition. 
During  the  week  we  were  much  engaged  in  pre- 
paring and  fltting  boarding-nettings  to  our  ves- 
sel, which  consist  of  nets,  three  or  four  yards 
deep,  made  of  roi)e  about  the  thickness  of  the 
little  finger,  which  are  fastened  to  upright  sup- 
porters all  round  the  vessel,  to  prevent  the  na- 
tive-; from  coming  on  board. 

It  lias  been  already  stated  that  missions  were 
commenced  simultaneously  by  the  London  Mis- 
•  .\  n.ime  lor  the  new  religion. 
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sioEiiry  Society  at  the  JNIarquesau,  Tahitian,  and 
Friendly    Islands.     In   the  year  1796  Captain 
Wilson  placed  ten  Missionaries  at  Tongatabu, 
These  remained  at  their  stations,  without  re- 
ceivintr  a:iy   material  injury  from    the  natives, 
until  the  breakini^  out  of  a  civil  war,  in  April 
1799,  when  Messrs.  Bowel,  Gaulton,  and  Hooper, 
wiio  ajjpear  to  have  been  pious  and  devoted  men, 
were  barbarously  murdered.     The   other  Mis- 
sionaries were  plundered  of  their  property,  and 
saved  their  lives  only  by  flight.     After  being  in 
perilous  circumstances  for  several  months,  they 
were  delivered  by  avery  remarkable  providence. 
The   ship   Betsy,   letter  of  marque,  touched  at 
Tahiti,  having  with  her  a  Spanish  prize,  which 
Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  Missionaries,  undertook  to 
navigate  to  New  South  Wales,  on  the  con:litioh 
that  Captain  Clark  would  call  at  Tongatabu,  to 
see  the  brethren.     Finding  on  his  arrival  the 
dangerous  situation  of  the  Missionaries,  Captain 
Clark  vei-j-  humanely  offered  to  convey  tliem  all, 
free   of  expense,  to  New  South  AVales.     Tlius 
the  mission  was  abandoned. 

During  our  stay  at  Tonga  we  left  the  settle- 
ment, on  one  occasion,  to  visit  the  spot  where 
our  three  unfortunate  brethren  fell,  but,  the 
distance  being  great,  a  deluging  rain  compelled 
us  to  return. 

In  our  various  perambulations  we  observed 
that  the  soil  generally  was  very  rich,  and  that 
many  large  tracts  of  land  were  under  cultivation. 
The  banana  and  mountain  plantain  groves  were 
large  and  numerous.  The  fruit  of  these  trees 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the 
Friendly  Islanders,  although  they  depend 
principally  upon  the  yam,  of  wliich  invaluable 
esculent  they  raise  immense  quantities;  and  the 
Tongatabuans  excel  all  their  neighbours  in  the 
cultivation  of  it.  Still  we  observed  large  portions 
of  laud  lying  waste,  the  present  number  of 
inhabitants  not  requiring  them  ;  but  the  natives 
informed  me  that,  a  few  years  before,  the  whole 
island  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  until 
their  frequent  wars,  combined  with  successive 
attacks  of  dysentery  and  other  diseases,  had  so 
fearfully  reduced  the  population.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Gcd  ou  the 
labours  of  his  devoted  servants,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants will  soon  be  brought  under  the  salutary 
influence  of  that  Gospel — in  the  train  of  which, 
blessings  of  every  kind  will  follow  ;  for  "  god- 
liness is  profitable  unto  all  things." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Hapai  Islands— Volcanic  Island— Escape  Shipwreck— 
Fiiiau's  Despotism— A  lamentable  Account  of  a  Native 
Teaclier— An  account  of  the  Introduction  of  Christi- 
anity at  the  Hapai  Islands— The  intrepid  Conduct  of 
the  Cliief — Idols  liiuiij. 

After  spending  a  fortnight  most  pleasantly  and 
profitably  with  our  kind  friends,  we  prei)ared 
for  our  departure.  On  leaving  Tongatabu  we 
could  not  proceed  in  a  direct  course  to  the 
Navigators,  having  first  to  visit  the  Vavau 
Islands;  to  which  group  cm-  colleague,  Mr. 
No.  6. 


Orsmond,  had  some  time  ago  sent  three  native 
Missionaries.  One  of  these  removed  to  Ton- 
gatabu, and  was  made  very  useful  there ;  b"t 
as  the  others  had  disgraced  tliemselves  exceed- 
ingly, Mr.  riatt  (who  succeeded  Mr.  Orsmond) 
selected  one  of  their  brethren  to  sujiply  their 
place.  As  Mrs.  Cross  was  in  delicate  health, 
and  it  was  thought  that  a  voyage  might  be 
beneficial  to  her,  Mr.  Cross  expressed  a  wish 
that  himself  and  Mrs.  C.  might  accompany  us 
to  the  Hapai  Islands  ;  and,  as  we  should  pass 
them  in  our  way  to  Vavau,  we  felt  much  pleasure 
in  acceding  to  their  request. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Tongatabu  without 
acknowledging  the  kindness  shown  to  us  by  our 
^lissionary  brethren  and  their  wives.  From 
Tupou,  the  king,  also,  we  received  great  atten- 
tion ;  for  the  vessel  had  not  been  long  at  anchor, 
before  he  sent  a  messenger  to  request  that  all 
the  teachers  and  their  wives  might  be  allowed 
to  take  up  their  residence  with  him.  This  they 
did,  and  were  gratuitously  supplied  by  him 
with  every  necessary  during  the  whole  of  our 
stay  at  Tongatabu.  He  also  made  us  a  jjrisent 
of  two  fine  pigs  and  some  yams.  The  teachers' 
wives,  all  of  whom  were  well  dressed  in  Euro- 
pean clothing,  and  wore  bonnets  manufactured 
by  themselves  from  native  materials,  had 
attracted  considerable  notice  ;  and,  at  the  special 
request  of  the  queen,  they  made  her  one  of 
similar  sliape  and  materials,  and  began  imme- 
diately to  instruct  her  and  her  female  attendants 
in  the  iirt.  By  uniting  their  efforts,  tiie  queen's 
bonnet  was  completed  before  the  Sabbath  ;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  appeared  at 
worship  in  European  costume,  presenting  a 
most  striking  contrast  to  the  awkward  Jialf- 
dress  of  her  countrywomen.  Some  few  nioutJis 
afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turner, 
wherein  he  informed  me  that  the  females  had 
much  improved  in  the  art  of  making  bonnets, 
and  had  generally  adopted  the  practice  of 
wearing  them. 

On  the  morning  after  our  departure  from 
Tongatabu  we  saw  tv.o  islands  of  considerable 
height,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  were  several  of 
those  detached  reefs,  which  render  this  part  of 
the  ocean  exceedingly  dangerous  in  thick  and 
stormy  weather.  As  we  approached  we  saw 
heavy  clouds  of  smoke  ascending  from  the 
burning  mountain  of  Tofua,  which  the  natives 
call  Coe  afi  a  Devolo,  "  The  Devil's  fire."  But 
our  attention  was  too  much  engaged  with  the 
numerous  reefs  and  islets  wliich  presented  a 
barrier  in  every  direction,  to  regard  any  other 
object,  until  some  fishermen  pointed  out  to  us 
an  opening  between  two  islands.  Through  this 
we  steered,  congratulating  ourselves  on  our 
escape,  and,  after  sailing  at  a  rapid  rate  lor 
several  hours,  and  passing  a  number  of  small 
islets,  we  descried  the  island  of  Lefuga,  and 
entertained  the  pleasing  prospect  of  dropping 
anchor  in  an  hour  or  two  near  to  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Thomas,  when  in  a  moment  we  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  by  finding 
ourselves  again  involved  amongst  reefs,'  sunken 
rocks,  small  islands,  and  sand-banks,  more 
numerous  and  dangerous  than  those  from  which 
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we  had  previously  been  rescued.  These,  stretch- 
ing out  before  us,  prevented  our  proceeding. 
Unfortunately,  our  jiilot  had  directed  us  to  take 
t!ie  wrong  channel,  but,  as  we  liad  still  two  "r 
llirce  hours  dayliglit,  and  a  strong  wind,  by 
mana'uvring  and  tacking  about  till  eight  o'clock 
ill  tiie  evening  we  at  last  extricated  ourselves, 
to  the  no  small  relief  of  all  on  board,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  an  anchorage.  Early  the 
next  morning  we  sailed  for  Lefuga,  and  met 
!Mr.  Thomas  on  the  beach,  ready  to  welcome 
us  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  liouse.  On  landing 
witli  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Cross,  we  Mere  hapj)y  to 
find  that  a  great  work  was  going  on  among  the 
people.  AVe  were  also  informed  that  Finau, 
the  chief  of  the  Vavau  Islands,  with  many  of 
his  people,  was  at  Lefuga.  This  was  agreeable 
news,  as  his  presence  would  prevent  the 
necessity  of  our  visiting  that  group. 

From  the  boat  Mr.  Thomas  conducted  us  to 
the  residence  of  the  chief  Taufaaliau,  who  re 
ceived  us  witli  much  ceremony,  and  treated  us 
with  great  respect.  On  being  informed  who 
we  were,  and  what  was  the  object  of  our  visit, 
he  expressed  himself  delighted  to  see  us.  We 
next  waited  upon  Finau,  accomiianied  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Cross,  who  kindly  acted  as  our 
interpreters.  He  wore  no  badge  of  royalty  of 
any  description,  and,  being  of  low  stature,  dark 
complexion,  and  forbidding  aspect,  his  aj)poar- 
ance  furnisheil  no  indication  of  his  rank.  "When 
led  into  his  jiresence,  we  found  his  majesty,  and 
many  of  his  chiefs,  amusing  themselves  with  a 
favourite  game,  which  consisted  of  throwing  a 
large  spear  into  the  air,  so  that  it  might  fall 
perpendicularly,  and  i)ierce  the  top  of  a  jjost  of 
soft  wood  set  up  for  the  purpose.  In  this  Finau 
appeared  to  excel.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  saw 
us,  he  laid  down  liis  sjiear  and  came  towards  us, 
and,  when  told  by  !^lr.  Thomas  M'ho  we  were, 
he  conducted  us  to  his  temporary  abode,  which 
was  a  hut  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  standing  in 
front  of  twenty  or  thirty  others  of  similar  con- 
struction. The  whole  party  then  sat  down, 
Finau  being  surrounded  by  his  chiefs,  when  he 
was  informed  that  we  were  Missionaries,  and 
that,  having  laboured  for  many  years  in  the 
Taliitian  and  Society  Islands,  the  inhabitants 
of  wliicli  had  derived  great  advantage  from 
our  instructions,  we  were  desirous  of  imparting 
to  him  and  his  j)eople  the  same  benefits,  and  for 
this  purpose  had  sent,  some  few  years  ago,  three 
jjorsons  to  the  island  of  Vavau ;  but,  having 
learned  with  much  grief  that  two  of  these  had 
disgraced  their  profession  by  returning  to  tlie 
evil  ]iractices  which  in  their  own  island  they  had 
abandoned,  we  had  brought  with  us  an  indi- 
vidual whose  character  had  been  tried,  and  who, 
we  hoped,  would  prove  a  blessing  to  him  and 
his  people.  AVe  wished,  therefore,  to  know 
\\  iietlicr  he  was  willing  to  receive  liim,  and  suh- 
mil  to  his  instructions.  The  chief  listened  with 
;;reat  attention,  and  replied  by  saying,  that  the 
persons  who  were  formerly  sent  endeavoured  to 
instruct  liim  and  liis  peojjle,  but  they  would  not 
be  taught  ;  wh°n  the  teacliers,  finding  all  tlieir 
efl"<irts  ineflictiial,  ceased  to  make  tiieni,  and  at  j 
leiiijlh  became  like  themselves.      As  to  receiving  i 


the  new  teacher,  he  said,  he  would  speak  his 
sentiments  freely,  and  not  deceive  us.  If  he 
was  placed  at  Vavau,  he  would  protect  him,  but 
he  would  neitiier  embrace  Christianity  himself, 
nor  allow  his  jieople  :  for  he  would  put  to  death 
the  very  first  person,  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
did  so.  AVe  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  argue 
the  point  with  this  imperious  chieftain,  but 
contented  ourselves  with  expressing  our  sorrow 
that  he  should  so  resolutely  oppose  that  which 
would  have  proved  so  great  a  blessing ;  and 
added,  that  we  should  pray  to  God  on  his  behalf, 
who  had  power  to  subdue  his  spirit,  and  means 
at  his  command  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
mind  on  so  important  a  subject. 

On  inquiry,  we  ascertained  that  the  general 
conduct  of  Finau  had  been  in  accordance  with 
his  terrible  threat.  Many  of  the  Vavauans, 
(among  whom  were  some  of  the  principal  chiefs,) 
anxious  to  be  instructed  in  the  princij)les  of 
Christianity,  had  left  their  wives  and  families, 
tlieir  houses  and  plantations,  and  had  come  to 
reside  at  Lefuga,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  instructions.  Here  we  found  them 
in  comparative  poverty  and  dependence  ;  greatly 
preferring  this  state  to  the  renunciation  of 
Christianity,  between  which  and  a  cruel  death 
at  the  murderous  hand  of  their  despotic  chieftain 
there  would  have  been  no  alternative,  had  they 
returned  to  Vavau.  AV'e  ourselves  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  unrestrained  tyranny  which 
Finau  exercised  over  his  people.  "\Vliile  at 
Lefuga,  we  sent  for  Taute  the  only  survivor  of 
the  three  teachers,  but  as  Finau  was  not  willing 
that  we  should  speak  to  the  unfortunate  man 
except  in  his  presence,  he  remained  with  us 
during  the  interview.  The  poor  imhappy  crea- 
ture came  to  us,  pale  and  trembling,  dressed 
like  the  heathen  among  whom  he  was  livinsr. 
His  appearance  excited  our  deepest  sympathy, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  too  overcome.  As  soon 
as  his  feelings  subsided  a  little,  he  gave  us  a 
most  interesting  account  of  Porapora,  M-ho, 
grieved  with  his  conduct,  and  that  of  his  com- 
panion, had  removed  to  Tongatabu,  where  his 
labours  had  been  exceedingly  useful,  and  his 
deaih  very  happy.  Zorababela,  his  other  col- 
league, had  died  in  his  sins  at  Vavau.  "We 
then  referred  to  his  own  awful  condition,  which 
he  acknowledged,  and  said  that  he  was  truly 
miserable,  that  he  knew  he  was  lost,  and  could 
not  entertain  a  hope  of  salvation.  "Wishing  to 
reclaim  this  wanderer,  we  offered  to  take  him 
home,  and  lugcd  him  to  accom])any  us ;  to 
which  he  replied  that  he  had  a  wife  and  child 
whom  he  could  not  leave,  and  he  knew  tliat  the 
cliief  would  not  allow  him  to  go.  For  some 
time  Finau  was  silent,  but  no  sooner  did  he 
perceive  that  our  conversation  was  prod ucinga  fa- 
vourable impression  upon  the  unfortunate  back- 
slider, than  he  spoke  to  him  very  sternly,  and 
threatened  him  with  severe  penalties  if  he  lis- 
tened any  longer  to  our  exiiortations,  or  altered 
his  conduct  in  consequence  of  them. 

After  this  interview  witii  Finau  we  returned 
home  with  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Cross,  to  con- 
sult u])on  our  proceedings  with  reference  to 
Vavau  ;  when,   after  a   little   consideration,  we 
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determined  not  to  Ic.ivc  the  teacher  at  that  sta- 
tion, but  to  take  him  with  us  to  tlic  Navigators 
islands,  wliere  the  field  was  more  extensive  and 
the  prospects  were  so  encouraging.  "We  were 
reconciled  to  this  disappointment  by  the  consi- 
deration that  the  excellent  and  judicious  j\Ir. 
Thomas  was  in  the  vicinity,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  opjiortunity  that  ofFercd ;  beside 
which,  he  had  mider  instruction  a  number  of 
Vauvauans,  who  were  anxiously  desirous  of  con- 
veying to  their  perishing  and  deluded  country- 
men the  knowlege  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel, 
and  who  would  enter  the  door  immediately,  if, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  it  should  be  thrown 
open  to  them.  We  spent  the  evening  very 
pleasantly  and  profitably,  in  conversation  with 
our  brethren,  and  their  excellent  wives,  upon 
the  difficulties,  duties,  and  encouragements  of  a 
Missionary  life  During  this  intercourse  they 
informed  us  that  nearly  a  hundred  persons  had 
become  candidates  for  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  were  then  under  a  course  of  instruction, 
preparatory  to  its  administration  ;  and  that 
many  others  were  waiting  till  the  great  festival 
then  in  preparation,  was  over,  when  they  in- 
tended to  make  a  more  decided  profession  of 
religion.  A  considerable  number  attended  the 
schools  daily,  and  had  made  great  progress  in 
reading  and  writing.  "We  united  most  cordi- 
ally with  our  friends  in  acknowledgments  to 
the  Author  of  all  our  mercies,  for  the  success 
which  had  attended  their  labours,  and  for  the 
pleasing  and  extensive  prospects  of  usefulness 
open  before  them.  The  fields  were  literally 
white  unto  the  harvest. 

The  wind  being  favourable,  we  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  we  prepared  for  our  departure. 

As  the  introduction  of  Clu-istianity  to  this 
group  of  islands  was  attended  witJi  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest,  a  brief  notice  of 
th.nn  may  be  accejitable.  The  Hatai  group, 
of  which  Lefuga  is  the  princijial,  is  a  duster  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  small  coralline  islands, 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  \\hich  are  inhabiteii,  and 
subject  to  the  authority  of  one  princijjal  chief, 
namol  Taufaahau.  AVhen  we  saw  him  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  most  noble  appear- 
ance and  commanding  aspect:  with  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  the  superior  riiscernment, 
groat  decision,  and  undaunted  resolution,  which, 
in  ;:  very  extraordinary  degree,  distinguished 
and  adorned  his  character.  Having  hoard  of 
the  progress  and  effects  of  Christianity  at  Ton- 
gatabu,  he  determined  to  visit  that  island,  and 
form  his  own  judgment  of  the  new  religion. 
From  his  youth,  we  were  told,  that  this  truly 
wonderful  man  had  despised  the  whole  sjstem 
(>f  idol  worship.  But  wlien  he  visited  Tonga- 
tabu,  he  resolved  to  abandon  at  once  the  gods 
I  of  his  forefathers,  and  place  himself  under  Chris- 
tian instruction.  He  therefore  solicited  Mr. 
Thomas  to  accompany  him  to  the  Ha-pai  Islands ; 
but  as  it  was  thought  desirable  by  his  brethren 
that  the  chief  sJiould  give  some  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  before  !Mr.  Thomas  removed  to  so 
great  distance,  they  agreed  to  send,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  native  convert,  named  Peter,  on  the 


condition,  that  should  the  chief  remain  steadfast, 
perform  his  promises,  and  after  a  s])ecified  time 
send  a  \var-canoe  to  fetch  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Thomas, 
they  would  then  accede  to  his  request. 

Taufaaliau  returned  to  his  dominions,  and 
immediately  commenced  the  work  of  destruction 
upon  the  godsand  the  maracs.  Having  oirocted 
this  at  his  own  island,  he  ])roceedcd  through 
the  group,  exhorting  and  persuading  the  chiefs 
and  iniiabitants  to  follow  his  example.  His 
efforts  were  successful  in  all  the  islands,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four;  the  chiefs  and 
peoi)le  of  which  were  exceedingly  indignant  at 
such  impious  innovations,  and  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  counteract  the  effects  of  his  unprece- 
dented conduct.  For  this  jnirpose,  they  de- 
termined to  celebrate  a  great  festival,  in  honour 
of  the  gods  whom  the  chief  was  then  dese- 
crating ;  and  accordingly  sent  their  fishermen 
to  catch  turtle  and  other  sacred  fish.  Taufaahau, 
resolving  to  anticipate  and  neutralize  this  move- 
ment, drove  a  large  herd  of  pigs  into  the  sacred 
enclosure,  converted  a  most  beautiful  little  tem- 
ple, which  stood  in  the  middle  of  it,  into  a 
sleeping  apartment  for  his  female  servants,  and 
suspended  the  gods  by  the  neck  to  the  rafters 
of  the  house  in  which  they  had  been  adored! 
The  idolaters,  ignorant  of  his  proceedings,  came, 
with  great  ceremony,  attended  by  their  priests, 
to  present  their  offerings,  and  found,  to  their 
astonishment,  a  number  of  voracious  pigs,  ready  to 
devour  anything  they  had  to  offer  ;  and  the  gods, 
disrobed  of  their  apparel,  hanging  in  degrada- 
tion, like  so  many  condemned  criminals.  They 
retired  from  the  spectacle  with  great  indigna- 
tion:  but  as  they  were  comparatively  few,  and 
knew  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  they 
had  to  contend,  their  rage  spent  itself  like  the 
foaming  billow  when  it  dashes  upon  the  shore. 
The  chief  conducted  us  into  this  once  sacred 
spot,  the  area  of  which  did  not  exceed  half  an 
acre,  and  was  adorned  by  several  beautiful 
cordia  Barringtonia,  and  other  trees  ;  it  also 
contained  three  houses,  wliich  were  converted 
into  dwellings  for  his   female*  attendants.     Of 
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'  Fcmalns  were  lookoil  upon  as  so  polluting,  Uiat  tliey 
well'  upvcr  allowcii  to  eiiti'i-  tlic  sacrcil  ])reciiicts ;  ami 
evi'ii  till"  prosfiice  of  llio  plus  iu  the  ciiclo.-uiv  was  not 
OUU!>ider£^  6>>  (Li-.M'.Uul  u  deaociatioii  us  that  of  womi'U. 
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these  the  middle  house  was  the  smallest,  but  it 
was  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  that  could 
have  been  erected  with  their  means  and  ma- 
terials, and  surpassed  any  structure  I  had  seen 
in  the  Pacific.  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  the 
cliief,  that  they  should  bestow  such  immense 
labour  in  preparing  so  beautiful  a  residence  for 
such  worthless  objects.  "  It  is  true."  he  replied, 
"  they  are  worthless,  they  are  pieces  of  wood, 
they  are  devils;  but  we  were  formerly  in  the 
dark  ;  it  is  only  lately  that  our  hearts  have  been 
made  liijht  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.' 
On  observing  five  goddesses  hanging  by  the 
neck,  I  requested  this  intrepid  chief  to  give 
me  one  of  them,  which  he  immediately  cut 
down  and  presented  to  me.  I  have  brought 
it  to  England,  with  the  very  string  aiound  its 
neck  by  which  it  was  hung:  and  1  prize  it  the 
more  highly,  because  it  was  one  of  the  trophies 
of  the  moral  conquests  of  the  Gospel,  achieved 
by  Christians  of  another  denomination.  It 
shows  us,  that  God  does  not  intend  to  convert 
the  world  by  any  one  section  of  his  church,  and 
that  by  whomsoever  the  Gospel  is  preached  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  the  stamp  of  his 
gracious  approbation  will  be  impressed  in  the 
success  whicii  ;vill  crown  their  laborious  and 
devoted  ofi'orts. 

After  this  truly  wonderful  man  had  given  such 
indubitable  proofs  of  his  sincerity,  he  despatched 
a  large  war-canoe  to  Tonga,  to  fetch  the  de- 
voted Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  ;  who,  committing 
themselves  to  the  gracious  protection  of  Him 
by  whose  love  they  were  constrained,  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  their  brethren,  stepped  on 
board  the  canoe,  and  cheerfully  consented  to 
dwell  alone,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from 
tl^eir  brethren,  and  among  a  peojile  just  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  most 
interesting  consideration,  that  the  Missionary 
who  was  to  publish  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of 
peace,  was  conveyed  in  a  vessel  which  had  often 
been  laden  with  sanguinary  warriors,  whom  it 
had  carried  to  the  deadly  conflict. 

Shortly  after  "Sir  Thomas's  arrival,  Finau, 
having  hoard  with  deep  regret  that  his  relative 
Taufaahau  had  renounced  the  religion  of  his 
fathers,  selected  one  of  his  largest  and  best  war- 
canoes,  and  sent  it  by  one  of  his  priests,  as  a 
present,  to  induce  him  to  return  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.  On  receiving  the  message 
this  noble-spirited  cliief  thus  replied,  "  Tell  Fi- 
nau, that  1  thank  him  for  his  present.  You 
may,  however,  drag  it  up  on  the  heacli,  and  cut 
it  up ;  it  will  make  excellent  firewood ;"  by 
which  he  intimated,  that  however  much  ho 
valued  the  canoe,  he  considered  it  as  so  much 
fuel,  if  the  ])rice  by  which  it  was  to  become  his, 
was  to  be  a  renimciation  of  the  Gospel,  and  a 
return  to  the  worship  he  despised.  By  such 
means,  this  interesting  chieftain  h.as  gained, 
through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  wise  and 
resolute  conduct,  a  most  complete  vi(;tory  over 
the  superstitions  of  his  people. 

As  no  chapel  had  been  erected,  the  chief  liad 
given  the  largest  l)uildi(ig  in  tlie  island  to  I.e 
used  for  that  |)urpose  ;  and  aithoui,'!)  it  would 
accomo'.late  several  hundred  persons,  Mr.  Tho- 


mas informed  us,  that  the  number  wl  ich  at- 
tended on  the  Sabbath  preceding  our  arrival 
was  so  great  as  not  only  to  fill  the  house,  but 
also  to  form  a  large  circle  around  it.  The  build- 
ing was  formerly  devoted  to  their  dances  and 
other  amusements ;  the  drums,  and  other  in- 
struments of  merriment,  were  still  hanging  in 
all  directiors  about  the  house. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  Lefuga,  the  na- 
tives were  about  to  hold  a  most  singular  marriage 
ceremony,  for  which  preparations  had  been 
making  upwards  of  twelve  months.  People  from 
all  the  adjacent  islands  w^ere  convened.  Finau 
also,  with  a  large  retinue,  had  come  from  Yavau  ; 
so  that  a  formidable  fleet  of  large  double  canoes, 
most  tastefully  decorated  with  feathers  and 
shells,  was  anchored  in  state  off  the  settlement. 
Several  others  of  equal  dimensions  had  left 
Tonga  the  day  before  we  sailed  ;  but  as  they 
had,  native-like,  loitered  on  the  way,  to  get  a 
turtle  in  one  place  and  a  pig  in  another,  we  had 
arrived  and  sailed  again  before  they  reached 
their  destination.  The  preparations  for  this 
feast  were  certainly  very  great.  In  one  en- 
closure which  we  passed,  we  saw  at  least  a  hun- 
dred large  hogs,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  settle- 
ment numbers  of  immense  turtle  were  waiting 
the  day  of  destruction.  On  the  arrival  of  Finau 
and  hi;i  followers  from  Yavau,  seventy  hogs,  ten 
large  turtle,  and  a  thousand  yams  were  baked 
for  them.  This  was  intended  only  as  a  small 
repast  to  commence  with.  A  luncheon  upon 
the  same  scale  was  in  readiness  for  the  Tonga 
party  when  they  should  arrive.  Tiie  occasion 
of  this  feast  was  remarkable.  Some  time  before, 
Taufaahau  had  a  beautiful  young  woman,  a  sis- 
ter of  Finau's  wife,  presented  to  him.  They 
had  been  living  together  for  several  months,  al- 
though no  marriage  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed ;  for  the  formal  celebration  of  marriage 
does  not  take  place  until  months  after  it  has 
been  consummated.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  the  chief  had  determined  to  repudiate 
her,  and  send  her  home.  But  as  this  wouM 
have  been  deemed  disgraceful  to  the  wife,  unless 
the  marriage  ceremony  had  first  been  performed, 
and  as  all  such  affairs  are  interwoven  with  the  po- 
litics of  the  surrounding  islands,  the  chief  had 
determined  to  counteract  every  ill  feeling,  by 
the  honour  he  would  confer  in  the  magnitude 
of  his  preparations.  "We  visited  the  young 
woman  upon  wliosc  account  these  arrangements 
were  made.  She  appeared  about  nineteen  years  | 
of  age, of  fine  person,  handsome  features,  and 
agreeable  manners.  A  pleasing  pensiveness 
was  apparent  in  her  looks  and  general  deport- 
ment ;  for  the  prospect  of  the  marr  age  feast 
ai)peared  to  have  excited  in  her  mind  feelings 
the  oiiposite  of  those  generally  evinced  by  the 
animated  countenances  of  English  ladies,  on 
the  eve  of  keeping  the  marriage  festival. 

Polygamy  prevailed  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
whole  of  the  Friendly  Islands  ;  and  in  order  to 
overcome  the  evil,  and  show  his  people  a  good 
example,  this  man  of  master-mind  put  away 
all  his  wives,  and  remainea  single  for  a  consi- 
derable time;  ami  when  the  desired  eH'oct  was 
produced,  he  selected  one  to  whom  he  was  puh- 
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licly  married.  He  has  maintained  a  most 
decided  and  consistent  j)rofossioii  of  Christi- 
anity, ever  since  he  embraced  it,  and  at  tlie 
present  moment  is  one  of  tlie  best  and  most 
efficient  local  preachers  in  tlie  mission.  But 
the  last,  though  not  the  least  disjjlay  of  noble- 
nundedness  and  Christian  principle,  was  the 
circumstance  of  his  emancipatinj;  all  his  slaves. 
This  he  did,  in  consequence  of  having  heard 
from  the  Missionaries  iliat  slarcry  was  incon- 
sistent irith  Christianitij.  I  have  been  the  more 
minute  in  these  observations,  because  I  admire 
the  man,  or  rather,  the  grace  of  God  in  him. 


CHArTER   XIX. 

Sail  fcir  tlip  Navigators — Fauea  expicsses  his  fears  about 
Tamafaiiiiia — Reach  Savaii — Astonishment  of  tt>o 
Nativesat  seoiiii;  Kuropeatis — Taraal'aiii^'.i  l<ille(l— Cha- 
racter of  Faiii'a — Intercovirso  \s\\\\  the  Natives — Most 
favourabh!  lleceptiou — The  War — Malietoa  -Tlie 
Autlioi's  narrow  Escape. 

We  noAV  again  bent  our  course  for  the  Navi- 
gators or  Samoa  Islands.  Fauea.  the  chief,  was 
in  high  spirits,  from  the  prospect  of  speedily 
seeing  his  nome,  from  wliich  he  had  been  so 
long  absent ;  yet  there  appeared  an  expression 
of  great  anxiety  in  his  countenance.  We  had 
not  been  long  at  sea,  when  he  came  and  sat 
himself  down  by  my  side,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  thinking  of  the  great  woik  before  us,  and 
although  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  chiefs 
would  gladly  receive  us,  and  the  common  people 
all  readily  attend  to  Christian  instruction,  yet 
there  was  a  person  at  Samoa,  called  Tamafainga, 
and  if  A(?  opposed  us,  he  feared  that  our  eflbrts 
would  be  impeded.  I  asked  him  who  this 
Tamafainga  was  ;  when  he  informed  me  that 
he  was  the  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  gods 
dwelt ;  that  he  was  the  terror  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  that,  if  he  forbade  it,  the  people  univer- 
sally would  be  afraid  to  place  themselves  under  our 
instruction.  This  was  rather  discouraging  infor- 
mation ;  we  had,  however,  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed,  looking  to  God  aione  for  guidance, 
protection,  and  success.  We  glided  pleasantly 
along  for  some  little  time,  with  a  fair  wind; 
but  it  soon  became  adverse,  and  we  encountered, 
for  forty-eight  hours  a  most  furious  storm,  which 
rent  our  sails,  and  crijjpled  us  exceedingly.  An 
influenza  also  broke  out  among  our  people, 
which  laid  aside  nearly  all  on  board  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  Lefuga, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1830,  that  the  cloud- 
capped  mountains  of  the  beautiful  island  of 
Savaii,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  Navigators 
group,  were  descried.  As  the  wind  still  blew 
furiously,  and  all  our  peo])le  were  ill,  we  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  find  an  anchorage,  and 
ran  to  the  leeward  side  of  the  island  for  the 
purpose;  but  could  not  succeed.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  neared  the  shore,  a  num- 
ber of  natives  cpme  off  to  us  in  their  canoes, 
of  whom  Fauea  asked  a  variety  of  questions,  to 
all  of  which  he  received  satisfactory  answers. 
At  length,   with  a  tremulous  voice,  as  if  afraid 


to  hear  the  reply,  he  said,  "  And  where  is 
Tamafainga?  "  O'h  !"  shouted  the  people,  w'th 
evident  delight,  "he  is  dead,  he  is  dead!  He 
was  killed  only  about  ten  or  twelve  days  ago  I" 
Frantic  with  joy  at  this  unexpected  intelligence, 
Fauea  leaped  about  the  vessel,  and  ran  towards 
me,  shouting,  "  Va  mate  le  Devo/o,  na  mate  le 
Devolo,"  &c.  "  The  devil  is  dead,  the  devil  is 
dcadl  our  work  is  done:  the  devil  is  dead!" 
Astonished  at  this  singular  exclamation,  I 
inquired  what  he  meant ;  when  he  replied, 
"  The  obstacle  we  dreaded  is  removed  ;  Tama- 
fainga is  dead  ;  they  have  killed  him  ;  the  people 
now  will  all  receive  the  lotu."  On  hearing  this 
we  cotild  not  be  otherwise  than  deeply  affected 
with  the  seasonable  interposition  of  a  gracious 
providence ;  and  we  were  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  time  to  favour  the  people,  yea,  the  set 
time  was  come.  But  here  appears  to  me  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  this  providence. 
Had  this  individual  been  put  to  death  a  month 
or  two  prior  to  my  arrival,  time  would  have 
been  afforded  for  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
districts  and  islands  to  have  met,  and  nominated 
a  successor,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  office, 
would  of  necessity  have  opposed  our  designs ; 
but,  as  he  had  been  killed  only  a  few  days, 
there  had  been  not  sufficient  time  to  convene  a 
meeting,  and,  consequently,  there  was  no  person 
in  possession  of  that  important  office. 

From  this  intercourse  we  were  convinced 
that  Fauea  was  really  a  chief;  for  his  countrymen 
addressed  him  as  such,  the  common  people  kissed 
his  hands,  and  the  chiefs  saluted  him  by  rub- 
bing noses. 

Finding  ourselves  sixty  or  eighty  miles  to 
leeward  of  the  residence  of  INIalietoa,  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  settlement  wliich  we  intended 
to  make  our  head-quarters,  we  had  to  heat 
against  a  very  strong  wind  ;  and  on  Sabbath- 
day,  being  thoroughly  exhausted,  our  people  all 
ill,  and  our  sails  much  torn,  we  determined,  if 
possible,  to  find  an  anchorage ;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  sailed  into  several  bays,  but  without 
success.  At  length  Ave  thought  wc  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  dropped  our  anchor,  hoping  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  night,  to  rest  ourselves  and  our 
sick  people,  and,  after  employing  a  day  or  two 
in  repairing  the  damages  which  the  vessel  had 
sustained  in  the  gale,  to  prosecute  our  voyage. 
As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  dropped,  a  number 
of  natives  came  off  to  us,  bringing  with  them 
females,  and  articles  for  barter.  Fauea  informed 
them  that,  as  ours  was  e  vaa  lotu,  a  praying 
ship,  women  would  not  be  received  ;  and  that, 
as  it  was  le  aso  sa,  a  sacred  day,  they  must  bring 
off  food,  and  other  articles  for  sale,  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  was  to  them  extraordinary  informa- 
tion. Fauea,  however,  gave  them  to  under- 
stand who  we  were,  and  what  was  the  object 
of  our  visit ;  and,  having  gathered  them  in  a 
circle  around  him,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  our 
little  ship,  he  informed  them  of  the  number  of 
islands  which  had  become  Christian,  naming 
Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Tongatabu,  and  others;  and 
then  specified  some  of  the  advantages  which  the 
inhabitants  of  those  islands  were  deriving  from 
the  introduction  of  this  new  religion : — to  all 
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which  they  listened  with  great  interest,  and  ex- 
pressed considerable  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of 
being  instructed,  especially  if  by  so  doing  an  end 
■would  be  put  to  their  fearful  wars.  "  Can  the 
religion  of  these  wonderful  papalangis  *  be  any- 
thing but  wise  and  goodi"  said  our  friend  to 
his  naked  countrymen,  who  by  this  time  had 
tilled  the  deck,  and  who,  with  outstretched 
necks  and  gaping  mouths,  were  eagerly  catch- 
ing the  words  as  they  fell  from  his  lips:  "Let 
us  look  at  them,  and  then  look  at  ourselves ; 
their  heads  are  covered,  while  ours  are  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  wet  of  the  rain  ; 
their  bodies  are  clothed  all  over  with  beautiful 
cloth,  while  we  have  nothing  but  a  bandage  of 
leaves  around  our  waist ;  they  have  clothes  upon 
their  very  feet,  while  ours  are  like  the  dogs'  ; — 
and  then  look  at  their  axes,  tlicir  scissors,  and 
their  other  property,  how  rich  they  are!"  They 
all  appeared  to  understand  and  appreciate  this 
reasoning,  and  gazed  on  us  with  great  interest  and 
surprise.  Some  of  them  then  began  to  examine 
the  different  parts  of  our  dress,  when,  not 
meeting,  with  any  repulse,  one  pulled  off  my 
shoe.  Startled  at  the  appearance  of  the  foot 
with  the  stocking  on,  he  whispered  to  Fauea, 
"  What  extraordinary  people  these  papalangis 
are  ;  they  have  no  toes  as  we  have !"  "  Oh !" 
said  our  facetious  friend,  "  did  I  not  tell  you 
that  they  liad  clothes  upon  their  feet  1  fecltliem, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  have  toes  as  well  as 
ourselves."  On  tlnding  out  the  secret,  he  was 
exceedingly  delighted,  and  began  chattering 
away  to  his  countrymen  about  the  wonderful 
discovery  he  had  made.  All  of  them  came  round 
us,  and  in  a  moment  the  other  shoe  was  off,  and 
both  my  own  feet,  and  those  of  my  excellent 
brotlier,  underwent  a  thorough  examination. 

After  coming  to  an  anclior,  we  liad  sent  the 
teachers,  their  wives  and  families,  with  all  our 
sick  people,  on  shore.  The  chief  of  the 
bay  received  them  with  kindness,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  some  food.  A  crowd,  greater 
than  that  which  surrounded  us,  collected  abo\it 
them,  and  the  wife  of  Fauea  was  equally  dili- 
gent with  her  husband  in  describing  to  the 
natives  the  wonders  she  had  seen,  and  the  value 
of  the  religion  now  brought  to  their  islands. 
When  the  food  was  spread  out,  she  stood  up 
herself,  and  asked  a  blessing  in  an  audible  voice, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  interesting  work,  our  vessel 
dragged  her  anchor,  and  we  were  driven  to  sea, 
with  about  forty  fathoms  of  chain  out,  so  that 
we  were  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  send 
the  boat  immediately  and  bring  ovn-  peoj)le  off 
again.  After  several  liours  of  hard  labour,  we 
succeeded  in  hoisting  in  both  chain  and  anclior. 

As  the  wind  moderated  dvu'ing  the  night,  we 
made  considerable  progress,  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  we  found  ourselves  in  the  straits, 
between  two  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
islands  we  had  yet  beheld,  having  on  the  one 
side  Savaii,  being  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  circvnnference,  and  on  the  other  I'polu, 
which  is  about  two  hundred.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  straits,  which  are  six  or  eight  miles  wide, 
•  Fort'ijjners. 


are  two  small  islands.  One  of  these,  called 
Aborima,  is  a  huge  rock,  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
in  height :  the  other,  a  beautiful  little  spot, 
called  Manono,  is  the  residence  of  chiefs  and 
distinguished  persons.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure ;  but  as  I 
propose  to  give  a  geographical  description  of 
all  the  islands  of  this  group  in  the  account  of 
my  next  voyage,  I  shall  abstain  from  furtJier 
remarks  on  that  subject  in  this  part  of  the 
narrative. 

By  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  settlement  of 
Sapapalii,  where  we  intended  to  commence  our 
labours,  and  to  which  Fauea  belonged.  In  all 
our  conversations  with  that  individual,  we  were 
impressed  with  his  intelligence ,  shrewdness, 
and  good  sense,  but  never  more  so  than  on  the 
morning  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  desti- 
nation, when  he  led  us  to  a  private  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  requested  us  to  desire  the  teachers 
not  to  commence  their  labours  among  his  coun- 
trymen by  condemning  their  canoe-races,  their 
dances,  and  other  amusements,  to  which  they 
were  much  attached,  lest,  in  the  very  onset,  they 
should  conceive  a  dislike  to  the  religion  which 
imposed  such  restraints.  "  Tell  them,"  said 
he,  "  to  be  diligent  in  teaching  the  people,  to 
make  them  wise,  and  then  their  hearts  will  be 
afraid,  and  they  themselves  will  put  away  that 
which  is  evil.  Let  the  '  Word'  prevail,  and  get 
a  firm  hold  upon  them,  and  then  we  may  with 
safety  adopt  measures,  which  at  first  would 
prove  injurious."  Tlius  we  were  constrained 
to  admire  the  goodness  of  God,  in  providentially 
bringing  to  us  an  individual  whose  character 
and  connexions  so  admirably  fitted  him  to  ad- 
vance the  objects  we  had  in  view. 

Our  vessel  was  soon  surrounded  uy  canoes, 
and  the  deck  crowded  with  natives,  Avho  were 
so  agile,  that  they  climbed  like  monkeys,  over 
our  boarding  nettings,  although  these  were  ten 
feet  in  depth.  At  length  we  welcomed  on 
board  Tamalelangi,  son  of  the  skies,  the  brother 
of  Malietoa,  the  ])rincipal  chief  of  Sapapalii, 
and  relative  of  Fauea.  After  the  usual  salu- 
tations, we  requested  Fauea  to  state  to  his  re- 
lative the  object  of  our  visit,  and  also  our  wish 
immediately  to  land  our  people,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  many  of  whom  were  suffering 
severely  from  long  confinement  in  the  vessel. 
A  consultation  was  then  held  by  the  chiefs  as 
to  what  should  be  done,  when  it  was  determined 
to  send  forthwith  a  messenger  to  Upolu,  the 
seat  of  war,  to  iivform  Malietoa  of  our  arrival, 
and  to  request  his  jiresence  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  the  teachers  and  F"auea 
should  accompany  Tamalclangi  to  the  shore, 
and  return  on  the  following  morning,  if  every- 
thing was  favourable,  for  their  families  and 
property.  A  canoe  was  accordingly  despatched 
to  U])olu  for  ^Malietoa,  and  the  teachers  accom- 
panied his  brother  to  the  settlement.  The 
jileasing  prospect  of  awomidishing  the  object  of 
our  voyage  excited  feelings  of  the  liveliest  gra- 
litud'',  and  we  followed  our  friends  with  fervent 
prayer  that  God  would  graciously  allow  us  to 
realize  all    the  bright  anticipations  which    the 
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occurrences  of  that  eventful  day  had  led  us  to 

indulge. 

All  interesting  incident  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  which  gave  us  rather  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  people.  Tamale- 
langiandhis  brother,  not  knowing  who  we  were, 
Iiad  brought  offsomi"  jiigs,  bananas,  and  cocoa- 
nuls  for  sale  :  but,  on  seeing  his  relative  Fauca, 
and  on  being  informed  of  the  kindness  he  bad 
received  from  us,  and  tlie  object  of  our  visit,  he 
ordered  the  pigs,  with  everything  in  his  canoes, 
to  be  arranged  on  tlie  deck,  and  then,  presenting 
them  to    us,   stated,  tliat  had  tiiey    known  us. 


they  should  not  have  brought  off  anything  for 
sale  ;  and  that  in  the  morning  they  would  bring 
a  more  abundant  sii])ply.  Every  canoe  around 
tiie  ship  followed  his  example. 

Our  wishes  were  realized,  and  a  full  reward 
for  all  our  perplexity,  anxiety,  and  toil  was 
granted,  when  early  on  the  following  morning, 
the  teachers  returned  from  the  shore  accompa- 
nied by  the  noble  young  chief,  and  about  fifty 
canoes.  They  gave  us  the  most  flattering  account 
of  their  reception,  and  seemed  elated  beyond 
measure  with  the  prospect  of  success.  In  about 
two  hours,  the   eight  teachers,  five  women,  rnd 
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len  chil(h-en,  took  their  property  with  them 
and  left  the  vessel  grateful  and  rejoicing.  The 
poor  heathen  Mere  as  much  delighted  as  them- 
selves. Thus  auspiciously,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1830,  was  this  important  mission  com- 
menced. 

As  we  were  expecting  Malietoa  from  Upolu, 
we  could  not  accompany  the  teachers,  but  pro- 
mised to  follow  them  either  in  the  evening,  or 
on  the  following  morning.  "While  we  were  en- 
gaged in  lading  the  canoes,  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  observing  the  mountains  on  the 
opposite  shore  enveloped  in  Hames  and  smoke  ; 
and,  when  we  inquired  the  cause  of  it,  were  in- 
formed tliat  a  battle  had  been  fouglit  that  very 
morning,  and  that  the  flames  which  we  saw  were 
consuming  tlie  houses,  the  plantations,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  women,  children,  and  iiiilrm  people 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  sanguin- 
ary conquerors.  Thus,  while  we  were  landing 
the  messengers  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  on  the 
one  shore,  the  flames  of  a  devastating  war  were 
blazing  on  the  opposite  ;  and  under  these  strik- 
ing circumstances  was  this  interesting  mission 
commenced. 

This  disastrous  war  was  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Tamafainga  ;  for  although  all  parties 
heartily  rejoiced  at  the  event,  yet  as  he  was  re- 
lated to  the  most  influential  families  in  the  is- 
lands, they  were  bound,  by  the  custom  of  the 
country,  to  avenge  it.  Several  skirmishes  liad 
already  taken  place,  and  a  general  and  terrible 


encounter  was  expected  in  a  few  days.  It  a])- 
peared  that  the  people  of  Upolu,  wearied  witli 
the  outrages  and  oppressions  of  this  tyrannical 
monster,  whose  rapacious  grasp  neither  wives, 
daughters,  nor  property  escaped,  who  had  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  who  was  actually  wor- 
shipped as  a  god,  had  waylaid  and  murdered 
him. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  the  celebrated  old  chief- 
tain Malietoa  arrived.  He  appeared  about  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  stout,  active,  and  of  command- 
ing aspect.  Fauea  saluted  him  m  ith  the  greatest 
possible  respect,  bowing  sufficiently  low  to  kiss 
his  feet,  and  making  his  child  kiss  even  the  soles 
of  his  feet.  He  was  immediately  invited  into 
tlie  cabin  ;  and,  having  no  clothing  except  the 
girdle  of  /(-leaves  worn  by  tlie  people  generally, 
and  being  excessively  cold  and  wet,  we  gave  him 
a  large  piece  of  Tahitian  cloth,  in  which  he 
wrapped  himself,  and  with  which  he  appeared 
much  pleased.  We  then  stated  cur  object  to 
him.  With  this  he  professed  to  be  highly  de- 
lighted, and  said  tliat  he  had  Iieard  of  the  lotu, 
and,  being  desirous  of  instruction,  was  truly  glad 
1  that  we  had  come  to  impart  it.  We  expressed 
our  deep  regret  at  finding  hijn  engaged  in  so 
sanguinary  a  war,  and  inquired  whether  these 
ditlerences  could  not  be  settle  J  amicably,  and 
the  dreadful  contest  terminated.  He  replied, 
that  as  a  person  related  to  himself,  and  to  all  the 
principal    chiefs,    had    been    kil'  id,   they    must 
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a\enge  his  death ;  and  that  if  he  left  the  war 
unfinished,    and    his     enemies   unsubdued,    h~ 
sliould    be    degraded   in  the  estimation    of  ids 
countrymen  ;is   long  as  he   lived ;  but  he  pro- 
mised that  he  would  take  care  there  should  be 
no  more   wars  after  the  present ;  and   that,  as 
soon  as  it  was  terminated,  he  would  come  and 
jilace  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  teachers. 
He  informed   us    that    he  had  met  the  enemy 
early  in  the  morning,  when  an  encounter  ensued, 
in  which  he  drove  them  into   the   mountains, 
burnt  their  houses,  and  desolated  their  planta- 
tions, the  destructive   blaze  of  which  we   liad 
seen,  while,  assisted  by   Ttunalelangi,  we   were 
landing  the  Missionaries  on  the  opposite  shore. 
How  ditferently  were  these  two  brothers  em- 
ployed at  the  same   moment — the  one,  -idth  his 
ferocious  warriors  dealing  misery  and  destruc- 
tion upon  the  objects  of  their  savage  vengeance 
— the  other,  with  his  delighted  people,  convey- 
ing to  their  shores,   with  expressions  of  frantic 
joy,  those  who  would  teach  them  the  principles, 
and  impart  to  them  the  blessings,  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace !     We  advanced    every  argument  we 
could  command  to  induce  the  old  chieftain  to 
make  peace  ;  but  he  persisted  in  declaring  that 
he  couhl  not  do   otherwise  than   prosecute  the 
war  until  he  had  conquered  his  enemies.     We 
then  made  him  a  present  of  t\vo  strings  of  large 
blue  beads,  which  the  natives  prize  above  every 
other  article,  an  axe,  a  chisel,  a  knife,  and  some 
Tahitian  cloth,  after  which  he  took  his  leave, 
promising  to  conic  off  in  the  morning,  with  his 
laigest  and  best  canoe,  to  convey  us  on  shore. 

AVhilc  Malictoa  was  on  board  a  circumstance 
occurred,  which  from  that  moment  to  the  pre- 
sent, I  have  never  thought  of  but  with  mingled 
feelings  of  horror  and  gratitude.  The  natives, 
heathen-like,  had  surrounded  our  vessel,  with 
great  clamour,  and  climbing  over  the  boarding- 
nettings,  very  soon  filled  the  ship.  This  had 
excited  in  the  young  man  I  had  as  caj)tain  some 
ap])rehension,  and,  lud^nowu  to  me,  he  loaded 
a  small  brass  blunderbuss  with  eight  bullets, 
and  returned  it  to  its  usual  place.  The  old 
chief  perceiving  this  weapon,  and  thinking  it 
would  materially  assist  him  in  the  conquest  of 
his  enemies,  took  it  down,  and  began  to  ex- 
amine it.  He  cocked  it,  with  its  muzzle  di- 
rected towards  myself,  and  was  just  about  to 
pull  the  trigger,  when  John  AVright,  our  in- 
ter|)reter,  saiii  "  sto]),  perhaps  it  is  loaded." 
At  this  moment  tlie  captain  rushed  from  the 
deck  into  the  eabiu,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Sir, 
you  have  nearly  been  blown  to  atoms !  why  did 
you  let  the  chief  touch  that  blunderbuss'?  I 
have  just  loaded  it  with  eight  bullets  !  "  Thus 
have  1  been  preserved  from  dangers  and  from 
death,  by  sea  and  by  land,  some  designed,  and 
some  otherwise  :  but  both  from  the  one  and  the 
other  has  a  gracious  I'rovidence  j)rotected  me. 

During  the  night  our  vessel  was  drifted  by 
the  current  to  a  distance  from  the  settlement  so 
considerable,  tliat  in  the  morning  we  were 
entirely  out  of  sight,  and  Malietoa,  could  not,  in 
consequence,  perform  his  promise  of  fetching 
us.  Sup]n)sing  the  distance  not  above  ten  or 
twelve   miles,  and   it    beiug   a    dead    calm,   we 


determined  to  go  on  shore  in  our  own  boat. 
But  we  erred  in  our  estimate  ;  and,  although 
•w  e  left  the  vessel  at  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  past  eight  in  the 
evening  when  we  landed.  Providentially,  it 
remained  calm  until  we  were  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  we  could  not  have 
reached  it,  as  all  our  crew  were  ill.  Mr.  Barff 
and  myself  were  compelled  to  tug  at  the  oar 
during  several  hours;  besides  which,  in  the 
severe  gale  we  liad  encountered,  something  had 
fallen  upon  the  boat,  and  made  her  so  leaky, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  keep  her 
above  water.  Being  seen' from  the  shore  before 
sunset,  Malietoa  despatched  a  canoe  to  our  as- 
sistance, which  conducted  us  to  the  landin" 
place.  An  immense  crowd  had  assembled  to 
witness,  I  believe,  the  very  first  Englishmen 
who  set  foot  upon  their  shores.  What  an  ad- 
vantage it  would  have  been  to  the  pagan  abori- 
gines of  every  country,  if  the  first  civilized 
beings  by  whom  they  were  visited  had  gone  on 
the  same  errand  of  mercy,  and  conveyed  to  them 
the  same  blessings  which  it  was  our  object  to 
impart  to  this  interesting  people  I 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  on  our 
landing  was  unique  and  most  remarkable.  The 
natives  had  kindled  a  large  hre  to  serve  as  a 
beacon,  and  multitudes  had  supplied  themselves 
with  torches  of  dry  cocoa-nut  and  other  leaves, 
to  conduct  us  to  the  chief's  dwelling.  A  pas- 
sage was  opened  for  us  through  the  dense 
crowd,  who  were  kept  in  order  by  a  sort  of 
native  police,  armed  with  spears  and  clubs,  and 
stationed  there  for  the  purpose ;  and,  thoutjh 
we  comi)assionated  the  unlucky  suH'crers,  we 
were  not  a  little  amused  to  witness  the  severe 
blows  which  were  occasionally  dealt  out  by 
these  officials  upon  the  thick  craniuins  of  all 
who  transgressed  their  orders.  In  the  mean 
time,  some  were  busily  employed  in  supplying 
the  fire ;  some  in  conveying  various  articles 
from  the  boat ;  otheis  in  carrying  them  to  our 
lodgings ;  whilst  a  crowd,  anxious  to  testify 
their  good  feeling,  as  soon  as  orders  were  given, 
rushed  into  the  water  to  haul  up  the  boat.  The 
majority,  however,  had  enough  to  do  to  gaze 
upon  the  wonderful  strangers,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  climbed  the  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees, 
upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  which  they 
were  seen  in  clusters,  by  the  red  glare  of  the 
fire  and  the  torches,  peeping  with  glistening 
eyes  and  wondering  look  from  amongst  the  rich 
dark  foliage  whicli  surrounded  them. 

In  these  circumstances  we  proceeded  to  pay 
our  respects  to  Malietoa.  Mr.  Bartt'  and  my- 
self had  each  a  guard  of  honour,  nor  did  we 
meet  again  until  we  arrived  at  the  chief's 
residence.  Tlie  natives  vied  with  each  other 
to  snow  us  every  j)ossible  attrition,  some  by 
carrying  flambeaux,  while  others  with  their 
f()rnii(lal)le  weapons  kept  all  intruders  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  As  we  were  walking  along, 
having  intimated  to  the  young  chief  that  I 
was  exceedingly  fatigued  from  labouring  the 
whole  day  in  the  boat,  he  uttered  something  to 
his  people,  and  in  an  instant  a  number  of  stout 
fellows  seized  me,  some  by  my  legs,  and  others 
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by  my  arms,  one  plariug  his  hand  under  my 
body,  another,  unable  to  obtain  so  large  a 
space,  pokini;  a  finger  against  me,  and  tlius, 
sprawling  at  full  length  upon  their  extended 
arms  and  liands,  I  was  carried  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  deposited  safely  and  carefully 
in  the  jiresence  of  the  eliief  and  liis  princi])al 
wife,  who,  seated  on  a  line  mat,  received  us 
with  all  the  eti(piettc  of  lieathen  royalty.  A 
beautiful  mat  having  been  spread  for  us,  we 
squatted  down  upon  it,  and  stated  to  his  ma- 
jesty that  we  had  not  come  to  transact  business 
with  him  then,  but  simply  to  ])ay  our  respects 
before  we  retired  to  rest.  He  expressed  liim- 
self  ])leased  to  see  us,  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  shores  of  Savaii,  and  requested  that  we 
would  take  up  our  abode  at  his  house  ;  but,  as 
our  people  were  so  unwell,  and  our  stay'  would 
be  short,  we  begged  to  be  allowed,  while  we 
remained,  to  reside  with  them.  On  going  from 
the  house  of  Malietoa  to  that  allotted  by  his 
lirother  for  the  residence  of  the  teachers,  we 
passed  a  dancing-house,  in  which  a  number  of 
performers  were  entertaining  a  large  company 
of  spectators.  On  looking  in,  we  observed  two 
persons  drumming  on  an  instrument  formed  of 
a  mat  wound  tight  round  a  framework  of  reeds, 
and  six  young  men,  and  two  young  women 
jumping  about  with  great  violence,  and  making 
motions  with  their  hands  and  feet  in  time  with 
the  drummers,  while  others  contributed  to  the 
rude  harmony  by  singing  a  song  in  honour  of 
the  arrival  of  "  the  two  great  English  chiefs." 
"We  saw  nothing  bordering  upon  indecency  in 
the  performance,  which,  however,  required  so 
much  exertion,  that  the  bodies  of  both  the  males 
and  females  were  streaming  with  perspiration. 

On  arriving  at  the  teachers'  residence,  W3 
were  grieved  to  find  most  of  them  suffering 
from  influenza.  Two  of  these  we  bled,  and 
administered  to  others  such  medicines,  as  we 
thought  would  afford  them  relief.  They  were 
delighted  with  the  treatment  they  had  received 
from  the  people  generally,  and  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  although  their  property  had 
been  distributed  in  many  different  canoes,  and 
con>  ev  ed  from  them  by  various  hands,  not  a 
single  article  was  missing.  At  first,  indeed, 
the  teachers  had  endured  considerable  appre- 
hension about  their  children,  some  of  whom 
were  not  brought  to  them  until  several  hours 
after  their  arrival.  U])on  inquiry,  however, 
they  found  that  those  natives  who  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  child  to  bring  on  shore, 
instead  of  carrying  it  direct  to  its  parents,  first 
took  it  to  their  own  residence,  killed  a  pig,  pre- 
pared an  oven  of  food,  gave  the  child  a  thorough 
good  "  feeding"  of  the  best  they  could  procure, 
and,  having  ke))t  it  as  long  as  they  dared,  brought 
it  to  the  anxious  parents.  All  this  was  most 
delightful  intelligence,  and  our  hearts  must  have 
been  insensible  indeed  if  it  had  not  excited 
feelings  of  the  liveliest  gratitude. 

The  teachers'  wives  prejiared  for  us  a  cup  of 
tea,  the  very  first  ever  made  on  the  island  of 
Savaii ;  and,  after  family  jirayer,  they  screened 
off  an  apartment  w^ith  native  cloth,  where  we 
stretched  our  weary  limbs  upon  our  mats,  and, 


using  a  bundle  of  dried  grass  for  a  pillow,  closed 
our  eyes  in  sleep,  thankful  to  God  for  having 
prospered  our  way  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
expectations. 
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jMalietoa,  being  anxious  that  four  of  the  teach- 
ers slioiild  take  up  their  ithode  with  him,  had 
sent  rejieated  messages  on  the  ]n'ccc(iing  day  to 
thatefiect;  to  which  our  peojde  replit-d,  that, 
as  we  were  expected  on  shore  very  shortly,  they 
wished  to  defer  a  removal  until  we  arrived.  On 
being  informed  of  this,  we  tletermined  to  place 
four  of  the  teachers  under  his  care,  and  to  give 
the  others  in  charge  to  his  brother,  who  brought 
them  on  shore.  Having  made  this  arrangement, 
we  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  the  present 
we  intended  to  make  into  two  equal  parts :  the 
one  for  the  elder,  the  other  for  the  younger  bro- 
ther. This  consisted  of  one  red  and  one  white 
shirt,  six  or  eight  yards  of  English  print,  three 
axes,  three  hatchets,  a  few  strings  of  sky-blue 
beads,  some  knives,  two  or  three  pairs  of  scis- 
sors, a  few  small  looking-glasses,  hammeis, 
chisels,  gimlets,  fish-hooks,  and  some  nails. 
Everything  being  prepared,  we  proceeded  to 
the  chief's  large  dancing-house,  where  we  found 
a  great  concourse  of  people  waiting  to  witness 
this  important  interview  with  le  alii  pcqmlangi, 
or  the  English  kings. 

On  our  arrival  being  announced,  Malietoa 
sent  two  of  his  own  daughters  to  spread  mats 
for  us  to  sit  upon.  They  were  hue-looking 
young  women,  about  eighteen  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  wearing  a  beautiful  mat  about  the  waist, 
a  wreath  of  flowers  as  a  head-dress,  and  a  string 
of  blue  beads  around  the  neck.  The  upper  part 
of  their  person  was  uncovered,  and  anointed 
rather  profusely  with  scented  cocoa-nut  oil. 

As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  seats  ]Malietoa 
made  his  a])pearance,  bringing  in  his  hands  two 
beautiful  mats,  and  a  large  piece  of  native  cloth, 
one  end  of  which  was  wrapped  round  him  and 
the  other  formed  a  train  which  an  elderly  female 
bore  lightly  from  the  ground.  Having  placed 
these  with  the  usual  ceremony  at  my  feet,  he 
returned,  and  shortly  after  came  in  the  same 
manner,  and  laid  similar  articles  at  the  feet  of 
my  colleague.  He  then  took  his  seat  opposite 
to  us,  the  people  having  formed  a  circle  around 
us ;  and,  in  the  first  jilace,  we  thanked  him  for 
his  present,  but  added,  that  to  obtain  his  pro- 
perty was  not  the  object  of  our  visit ;  for  we 
had  come  exclusively  to  bring  him  and  his 
people  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to 
place  on  their  island  persons  to  teach  them  the 
way  of  salvation  ;  and  we  now  wished  to  know 
whether  he  was  willing  that  they  should  rc- 
m;iin,  and  whether  he  would  allow  his  jieople 
to  be  instructed  '!  He  replied  that  he  was  truly 
thankful  to  us  for  coming,   and   that  he  would 
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receive  the  teachers,  and  treat  them  witli  kind- 
ness. We  then  explicitly  inquired  whether  he 
and  his  people  would  consent  to  be  instructed, 
or  whether  there  would  be  any  obstruction 
throw  in  the  way  1  To  this  he  made  answer, 
"  I  and  my  people  must  now  go  over  to  Ojiolu 
to  the  war  :  but  immcdiiitely  after  my  return  I 
will  become  a  worsliipper  of  Jehovah,  and 
jdace  myself  under  the  instruction  of  the  teach- 
ers. In  the  mean  time  this  house  *  is  yours 
as  a  temporary  place  in  which  to  teach  and 
worship  ;  and  when  we  come  from  the  war  we 
will  erect  any  building  you  may  require,  and 
all  the  people  who  remain  at  home  can  come 
to-morrow,  if  they  please,  and  begin  to  learn 
about  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ." 

After  these  assurances,  we  informed  the  chief 
that  we  should  place  our  people  under  the 
special  protection  of  himself  and  his  brother, 
anil  expected  that  he  would  presen-e  the  teach- 
ers' wives  from  insult,  and  their  property 
from  pillage.  This  both  of  them  most  readily 
promised  to  do.  INIalietoa  then  requested  that 
four  of  the  teachers  might  be  directed  to  come  and 
reside  AS'ilh  him,  and  the  others  to  remain  with 
liis  brother  ;  and,  having  promptly  consented 
to  this,  he  pointed  out  two  houses  which  he 
intended  to  present  to  them  for  their  residence, 
and  said,  if  they  desired  it,  they  could  have 
another.  We  then  informed  him  that  either 
Mr.  BarfT  or  myself  wntdd  endeavour  to  visit 
them  again  in  ten  or  twelve  months,  and,  if  we 
found  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  promises,  English 
Missionaries  would  come  to  carry  on  the  work, 
which  those  now  settled  among  them  might 
commence. 

We  then  desired  one  of  our  people  to  open  a 
basket,  and  place  before  the  two  chiefs  the 
articles  we  had  brought  as  a  present.  The 
scene  that  followed  both  amused  and  delighted 
us ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  articles  were  laid  out, 
the  chief  took  up  first  an  axe.  and,  jdacing 
it  upon  his  head,  exclaimed,  "  Faafctai  le  tot 
tele  i"  *' Thank  you  for  this  large  axe;"  and, 
having  observed  the  same  ceremony  with  every 
other  article,  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  Thank 
you  for  all,  thank  you  for  all."  He  then  said 
that,  delighted  as  he  was  with  his  valuable  pre- 
sent, he  thought  far  more  of  us  than  of  our  gift; 
that,  though  he  was  always  a  great  man,  yet  he 
felt  himself  a  greater  man  that  day  than  ever  he 
was  before,  because  two  great  English  chiefs  had 
come  to  form  his  acquaintance,  and  bring  him 
good.  "This,"  continiu'd  the  delighted  chief- 
tain, "  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  and  I 
rejoice  that  I  have  lived  to  see  it.  In  future  I 
shall  consider  ourselves  and  you  as  aiiiga  tasi, 
one  family,  and  hope  you  will  do  the  same." 

Just  at  this  moment  onr  attention  was  arrested 
Vjy  an  incident,  in  which  a  nobleness  of  feeling 
was  displayed  by  the  two  chiefs,  that  gave  us  an 
exalted  idea  of  their  general  character,  and  such 
as  wo  could  scarcely  have  exjiocted  to  find 
among  a  people  who  l;:id   been  represented  as 

•  'Itu' bouse  in  «liich  wo  wen-  i\ssi'mM<'il,  iind  wliioh 
\v:is  llir  l:iv;;i'st  liiiildiii^'  in  tlu'  silllcniriil.  was  a  kind  of 
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in  so  savage  a  state.  After  our  presents  were 
laid  before  Maiietoa  and  his  brother  Tamale- 
langi,  the  latter  examined  the  articles  minutely, 
took  out  a  knife  and  gave  it  to  his  son,  and  a 
looking-glass  and  a  pair  of  scissors  to  each  of 
his  wives  ;  and  then,  having  replaced  the  whole 
of  the  other  articles  in  the  basket,  he  laid  them 
down  in  the  presence  of  his  elder  brother, 
IMalietoa,  and  said,  "  I  was  not  aware  that  a 
distinct  present  would  have  been  given  to  me. 
I  expected  that  all  would  have  been  youre. 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  pass  all  over  to  you : 
you  are  my  elder  brother,  and  I  shall  be  pleased 
at  receiving  whatever  you  think  well  to  give  me." 
Maiietoa  was  evidently  gratified  with  this  mark 
of  respect  shown  to  him  in  the  presence  of  such 
an  assemblage  ;  but  with  a  noble  disinterested- 
ness, equal  to  that  evinced  by  his  brother,  he 
replied,  "  No,  brother ;  these  alii  papalangi, 
English  kings,  have  givf  n  it  to  you  ;  it  is  all 
yours,  and  you  must  keep  it." 

At  the  close  of  this  important  and  interesting 
interview,  Maiietoa  informed  his  people,  who 
had  been  gazing  with  wonder  upon  the  novel 
proceedings,  that  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
property  had  been  given  to  him,  and  that  the 
English  chiefs,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  it, 
would  want  something  to  eat  on  their  return ; 
"for,"  said  he,  "there  are  no  pigs  running  about 
upon  the  sea,  neither  is  there  any  bread-fruit 
growing  there."  Upon  hearing  this,  the  whole 
company  instantly  arose  and  scampered  away  ; 
and  in  about  an  hour  they  returned,  bringing 
with  them  fifteen  pigs  of  various  sizes,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  bread-fruit,  yams,  and  other 
vegetables,  tRe  whole  of  which  the  chief  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  observed,  that  it  would  have 
been  much  more  but  for  the  war,  during  which 
everything  was  quickly  consumed.  Immediately 
after  this  he  sent  for  the  teachers,  four  of  whom, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  took  v.p  their  re- 
sidence with  him  ;  the  other  four  remained  with 
his  brother. 

AVe  spent  the  evening  of  the  day  with  the 
teachers  in  prayer  and  conversation,  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  spirit  they  evinced.  We 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  them  the  advan- 
tage of  being  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  in  tiieir 
great  work,  particularly  cautioning  them  against 
little  petty  jealousies,  and  everything  that  had 
the  appearance  of  two  parties.  We  adviseil 
them,  if  the  chiefs  wished  to  build  two  places 
of  worship,  to  use  every  efibrt  to  induce  them 
to  unite  in  erecting  one  only,  in  some  central 
spot  ;  but,  slundd  they  ]iersist  in  having  two, 
we  recommended  them  to  assist  in  the  erection 
of  both,  and  to  interchange  every  Sabbath  day 
in  conducting  the  worship,  that  nothing  having 
the  semblance  of  opposite  interests,  or  identifi- 
cation with  either  party,  might  be  apparent. 
They  all  saw  the  propriety  of  this  advice,  and 
promised  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  This 
cannot  be  impressed  too  powerfully  u])on  the 
minds  of  Missionaries.  Those  jietty  jealousies, 
which  somctiuies  exist  in  the  hearts  of  truly 
good  men,  are  much  to  be  deplored  ;  they  mai- 
their  comfort,  and  are  as  a  millstone  around  the 
neck  of  their  usefulness. 
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Gratified  v,Hh  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
thankful  to  God  for  having  so  abundantly  pros- 
pered our  undertaking,  we  once  more  stretched 
our  weary  limbs  upon  our  mats  }  but  cur  rest 
was  niucli  disturbed  by  a  company  of  warriors, 
who  liad  just  arrived  from  some  other  parts  of 
the  island,  and  who  Kei)t  up  a  rude  and  noisy 
dance,  to  still  ruder  music,  during  the  Avhole  of 
tiic  night. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Malictoa  sent  a  mes- 
senger, requesting  us  to  come  to  his  house.  AVe 
'immediately  obeyed  the  summons,  and  found 
his  majesty  seated  upon  the  pavement  which 
surrounde(l  his  residence.  A  mat  being  s])read 
for  us,  we  sat  down,  and  inquired  the  business 
for  which  we  were  sunnnoned  ;  when  he  replied 
that,  having  been  informed  that  our  water-casks 
were  empty,  as  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  fill 
them  at  his  settlement,  where  there  was  no  safe 
anchorage,  he  wished  to  acquaint  us  that  there 
was  a  tine  harbour  at  Upolu,  where  we  could 
obtain,  with  ease,  as  much  water  as  we  required. 
"We  thanked  him  for  his  information  ;  but  inti- 
mated that,  as  it  was  the  seat  of  war,  we  might 
be  exposed  to  danger  from  both  parties,  for,  at 
the  islands  with  which  we  w^ere  acquainted,  it 
was  a  common  thing  to  strip  a  friend  of  all  that 
he  possessed,  to  prevent  his  property  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  this  also 
might  be  their  practice.  He  replied,  there  was 
no  danger,  and  that  he  himself  would  go  to 
protect  us,  and  assist  in  procuring  all  that  we 
wanted,  but  that  we  must  wait  a  day  or  two,  as 
he  could  not  possibly  accompany  us  immedi- 
ately. It  being  rather  an  unusual  thing  with 
natives  to  have  any  very  pressing  engagements 
to  prevent  their  prompt  attention  to  any  object 
they  had  in  view,  we  were  anxious  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  delay ;  when  we  were  informed 
that  he  had  sent  some  axes  and  other  things, 
which  we  had  given  him,  to  purchase  a  hand- 
some young  wife,  who  had  just  arrived,  and  that 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  now  about  to 
commence.  A  group  of  women,  seated  under 
the  shade  of  a  noble  tree  which  stood  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  chanted,  in  a  pleasing 
and  lively  air,  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  old  chief- 
tain and  his  ancestors  ;  and  opposite  to  them, 
beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  a  bread-fruit 
tree,  sat  the  newly-purchased  bride,  a  tall  and 
beautiful  young  woman,  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Her  dress  was  a  fine  mat,  fastened  round 
the  waist,  reaching  nearly  to  her  ankles  ;  while 
a  wreath  of  leaves  and  flowers,  ingeniously  and 
tastefully  entwined,  decorated  her  brow.  The 
upper  part  of  her  person  was  anointed  with 
sweet-scented  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  tinged  partially 
with  a  rouge  prepared  from  the  turmeric-root, 
and  round  her  neck  were  two  rows  of  large 
blue  beads.  Her  whole  deportment  was  pleas- 
ingly modest.  While  listening  to  the  chanters, 
and  looking  upon  the  novel  scene  before  us,  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  another  company  of 
women,  who  were  following  each  other  in  singh' 
file,  and  chanting  as  they  came  the  praises  of 
their  chief.  Sitting  down  with  the  comj)any 
who  had  preceded  them,  they  united  in  one 
general  chorus,  which  appeared  to  be  a  recital 


of  the  valorous  deeds  of  ISIalietoa  and  his  pro- 
genitors. This  ended,  a  dance  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  W'as  commenced,  which  was  considered 
one  of  their  grandest  exhibitions,  and  held  in 
high  estimation  by  the  people.  The  performers 
were  four  young  women,  all  daughters  of  chiefs 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  took  their  stations  ;it 
right  angles  on  the  fine  mats  with  which  the 
dancing-room  was  spread  for  the  occasion,  and 
then  interchanged  positions  with  slow  and  grace- 
ful movements,  both  of  their  hands  and  feet, 
while  the  bride  recited  some  of  the  mighty  do- 
ings of  her  forefathers.  To  the  motions  of  the 
dancers,  and  to  the  recital  of  the  bride,  three 
or  four  elderly  women  were  beating  time  upon 
the  mat  with  short  sticks,  and  occasionally  join- 
ing in  chorus  with  the  recitative.  We  saw 
nothing  in  the  performance  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, except  the  absence  of  everything  indelicate 
— a  rare  omission  in  heathen  amusements.  We 
were  informed  that  most  of  the  wives  of  the 
principal  chiefs  were  purchased  ;  and  that,  if  a 
sufficient  price  is  paid  to  the  relatives,  the  young 
woman  seldom  refuses  to  go,  though  the  pur- 
chaser be  ever  so  old  and  unlovely.  I  prayed 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  labours, 
the  day  might  speedily  arrive  when  these  in- 
teresting females  should  be  elevated  from  this 
terrible  degradation,  and,  by  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
companionship  with  their  husbands,  and  occupy 
that  station  in  the  social  and  domestic  circle 
which  the  females  of  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  and 
other  islands,  have  attained  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gospel. 

As  I  purpose,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Nar- 
rative, to  give  a  geographical  description  of  the 
islands,  together  with  an  account  of  some  of  the 
remarkable  usages  of  the  people,  I  shall  defer 
noticing  many  other  interesting  incidents,  which 
occurred  at  this  period,  till  I  come  to  speak 
upon  those  topics. 

Having  now  accomplished  all  w^e  could,  we 
thought  of  our  beloved  wives  and  children  at 
home,  and  prepared  for  our  departure.  After 
commending  our  friends  to  the  gracious  protec- 
tion of  God,  and  supplicating  his  si)ecial  bless- 
ing upon  their  labours,  we  walked  down  to  the 
beach,  accompanied  by  the  teachers,  their  wives 
and  children,  who  wept  bitterly  at  parting  from 
us.  Some  of  them  had  been  members  of  our 
churches  eight  or  ten  years,  had  acted  consist- 
ently, and  had  thus  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  our  esteem.  Many  hundreds  also  of  the 
natives  crow^ded  round  us,  by  all  of  whom  we 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  respect, 
and  these  rent  the  air  with  their  affectionate 
salutations,  exclaiming,  Ole  alofa  i  le  alii, 
"  Great  is  our  affection  for  you  English  chiefs." 

Matetau,  the  chief  of  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Manono,  having  come  to  see  us,  we  were 
desirous  of  showing  him  respect  by  making  him 
a  present,  and  therefore  requested  him  to  ac- 
company us  to  the  vessel.  He  was  described 
as  equal  in  rank,  and  sujjcrior  in  war,  to  INIulie- 
toa.  This  w^e  could  easily  believe,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  men  I 
ever  saw.   His  muscular  and  bony  frame  brought 
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foiTibly  to  our  minds  him  of  ancient  fame, 
"  the  shaft  of  Avhose  spear  was  like  tlie  weaver's 
beam."  Men  of  ordinary  size  would  be  as 
grasslioppers  in  his  hand.  This  chief  spent  a 
day  and  -a  night  with  us,  and  was  exceedingly 
urgent  that  we  should  give  him  a  teacher,  and 
pressed  his  claim  by  assuring  me  that  he  would 
feed  him,  and  place  himself  inider  his  instruc- 
tion, and  make  all  his  people  do  the  same. 
Having  no  teacher  left,  I  satisfied  him  by  pro- 
mising that  on  my  next  visit  I  woidd  bring  him 
one  ;  but,  as  he  had  observed,  by  way  of  inducing 
me  to  do  so,  that  he  would  make  his  people 
place  themselves  under  his  instruction,  I  thought 
it  advisable  at  once  to  tell  him  that  he  must 
not  force  them,  contrary  to  their  own  wishes, 
but,  having  set  tliem  the  example  himself,  and 
exhorted  tliem  to  follow  it,  then  to  leave  them 
to  their  own  convictions  and  inclinations ; 
but  the  employment  of  any  kind  of  coercion  to 
induce  men  to  become  Christians  was  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  our  religion. 

Arriving  oti'  the  beautiful  little  island  of  Ma- 
nono,  we  presented  our  gigantic  guest  with  two 
axes,  two  hatcliets,  four  knives,  two  jiairs  of 
scissorS;  a  small  looking-glass,  and  some  blue 
beads  ;  on  receiving  wliich,  lie  seized  us  by  the 
head,  gave  us  a  hearty  rub  with  his  nose,  leaped 
hastily  into  his  canoe,  and  sailed  away,  highly 
delighted  with  his  jjresent,  and  not  less  so  Avith 
the  prospect  of  having  a  teacher  to  instruct  him. 
By  the  unexpected  return  of  his  canoe,  we  per- 
ceived that  the  reason  of  his  hasty  departiu-e 
Avas  to  express  his  gratitude  by  bringing  us 
some  food  for  our  long  voyage.  While  Matettiu 
was  on  board  the  second  time,  we  perceived  the 
canoe  of  Malietoa  paddling  towards  us,  on  the 
prow  of  which  was  seated  the  newly-purchased 
britle.  "We  instantly  backed  our  sails,  and 
waited  the  approach  of  the  illustr>ous  pair.  On 
coming  on  board,  Malietoa  informed  us  that  he 
was  going  to  the  war,  which  he  would  conclude 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  return  to  Sapapalii,  and 
that  he  was  taking  his  new  Mife  \\ii\\  him,  lest 
she  should  run  away  home  again  during  his 
absence,  in  which  case  he  should  have  to  re-pur- 
chase her. 

The  meeting  again  of  these  two  chiefs  on 
board  our  vessel  relieved  us  from  great  per- 
plexity, for  the  infiuenza,  with  which  our  people 
had  all  been  so  dreadfully  afflicted,  had  [jroved 
fatal  to  one  of  our  number,  who  was  then  lying 
dead.  Being  so  near  land,  we  did  not  like  to 
bury  the  body  in  the  sea,  and  we  were  appre- 
hensive of  taking  it  to  the  shore,  lest,  shovdd 
any  disease  break  out  among  the  natives,  it 
might  t)e  attributed  to  this  circumstance,  and 
excite  their  superstitious  fears.  On  stating  to 
th(^  chiefs  our  perplexity,  ISIaliefoa  relieved  us, 
by  ])roposing  to  convey  the  corpse  to  a  small 
island,  about  hall  a  mile  from  the  main  land, 
and  have  it  interred  there. 

The  person  who  had  died  was  deformed,  and 
we  have  invariably  found  that  severe  colds  and 
infhu'ir/.a  are  ])articularly  fatal  to  such  peo])le. 
He  liad  been  in  my  employ  for  several  years, 
and  1  have  good  reason  to  believe  that,  altluuigh 
of  a  hasty  temper,  he  both  knew  and  loved  the 


truth.  I  regretted  not  being  with  him  in  his 
last  hours,  that  I  might  have  known  the  state  of 
his  mind,  and  administered  to  him  the  consola- 
tions of  the  Gospel.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  joy  and  satisfaction  to  every  child  of  God  to 
be  assured,  that  neither  his  own  eternal  felicity, 
nor  that  of  departed  friends,  depends  upon  a 
happy  death,  but  upon  a  holy  life. 

Ilaving  thus  given  a  brief  and  hasty  account 
of  the  jjrincipal  events  wliich  occurred  during 
our  first  voyage  to  the  Isavigators  and  Samoa 
Islands,  it  may  neither  be  unmteresting  nor 
unprofitable  to  pause,  and  erect  an  Ebenezer  of 
praise  to  that  God  who  protected  our  lives,  di- 
rected our  course,  and  opened  before  us  so 
"  great  and  effectual  a  door  :  "  thus  permitting 
us  to  realize  more  than  the  full  accomplishment 
of  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  "We  scarcely 
expected  to  secure  any  more  than  a  safe  and 
peaceable  settlement  for  our  teachers  ;  and  even 
that  had  not  been  obtained  on  the  first  visit  at 
any  other  islands  where  Missionaries  had  been 
previously  established.  In  some  places,  indeed, 
the  teachers  landed  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  ; 
and  in  almost  all  the  Hervey  Islands  they  were 
plundered  and  ill  used  ;  while  here  they  were 
welcouied  with  open  arms,  both  by  chiefs  and 
people,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  expressions 
of  kiiiduess  and  delight.  Instead  of  losing  their 
property,  four  excellent  dwellings  were  given 
to  them,  and  the  very  best  and  largest  house  in 
tlie  settlement  v/as  set  apart  for  public  worship 
and  instruction.  In  addition  to  tliis,  we  our- 
selves were  permitted  to  land  in  safety,  and  to 
live  amongst  the  peojile,  not  only  without  mo- 
lestation and  dread,  but  distinguished  by  every 
mark  of  their  attention  and  resj)ect,  and  impor- 
tuned by  neighbouring  chiefs  to  furnish  them 
also  with  jNIissionaries.  Thus  ausjiiciously  was 
this  interesting  and  important  mission  com- 
menced, through  the  merciful  interposition  of 
an  overruling  Providence,  who  is  pleased  to 
make  use  of  human  instrumentality  in  accom- 
plishing his  mightiest  works.jj  No  doubt,  much 
of  this  success  was  attributable,  under  God,  to 
Fauea,  with  whom  we  met  so  providentially, 
and  who  was  so  admirably  adapted  to  further 
our  important  embassy.  His  relationship  to 
the  principal  chiefs  was  a  circumstance  of  no 
small  moment,  for  it  was  almost  certain  that, 
had  we  not  met  with  him,  we  should  not  have 
gone  to  the  place  we  did,  and  of  course  should 
not  have  known  JSIalietoa.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  decision,  and  not  easily  diverted  from  his 
purpose.  Having  once  expressed  my  fear  lest 
Malietoa  and  his  countrymen  should  not  receive 
the  teachers,  he  replied,  "If  they  do  not  receive 
them  kindly  and  treat  them  well,  I  will  go  to 
a  strange  land  and  die  there."  Fauea  also  pos- 
sessed such  soundness  of  jutlgment  anil  fiuency 
of  speech  as  would  rivet  the  attention  of  listen- 
ing multitudes  for  hours  together,  and  alwajs 
secure  him  the  victory  in  a  dispute.  After 
reacliing  his  home,  he  and  his  wife  were  con- 
st;uitly  engaged  in  describing  the  triumphs  of 
tlie  (iosjiel  at  Tongatal)u,  where  Tupou,  the 
greatest  chief  in  the  island,  had  embraced  it, 
and  at  the  Hapai  Islands,  where  all  the  people 
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had  bpcoine  Cliristians.  Facts,  so  well  attested 
and  so  forcibly  (lesciihed,  liad  iiiniiense  weight 
with  the  natives.  Of  this  we  had  an  iutei-esting 
proof.  AVhen  they  were  told  by  him,  that  those 
who  had  embraced  this  relitriou  could  commu- 
nicate their  thoughts  to  each  other  at  a  distance, 
and  while  residini^even  at  a  remote  island,  they 
flocked  to  the  teachers'  houses  to  learn  this 
mysterious  art,  many  of  them  comins^  eiijht  or 
ten  times  each  day,  to  be  taught  their  letters. 

"We  considered  that  Fauea's  wife  possessed 
more  principle  than  her  husband,  who  was  an 
ambitious  and  aspirinii:  man,  and  evidently  pro- 
moted our  designs,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
tem]ioral  advantages  which  would  result  from 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  his  peo- 
ple, lie  had  also  penetration  enough  to  see 
that  his  family  would  be  raised  in  the  estimation 
of  his  countrymen,  by  forming  an  intimacy  with 
English  chiefs;  and  that  his  own  name  would 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  the  person  who 
conducted  the  ^lissionaries  to  their  islands.  But 
whatever  his  motives  and  character  might  have 
been,  his  zealous  and  unceasing  endeavours 
eminently  forwarded  our  designs.  All  these 
circumstances  considered,  we  cannot  but  con- 
clude, that,  in  flrst  goingtoTongatabu,  we  were 
led  by  an  unerring  hand,  and  that  our  meeting 
unexpectedly  with  such  an  efficient  assistant  as 
Fauea,  was  a  remarkable  and  interesting  inti- 
mation of  Providence  that  the  set  time  for  God 
to  accomplish  his  purposes  of  mercy  to  the  Sa- 
moa islanders  was  come.  There  are  two  little 
words  in  our  language  which  I  always  admired, 
try,  and  trust.  You  know  not  what  you  can  or 
cannot  effect,  until  you  try ;  and  if  you  make 
your  trials  in  the  exercise  of  trust  in  God, 
mountains  of  imaginary  difficulties  will  vanish 
as  you  ajiproach  them,  and  facilities  will  be  af- 
forded which  you  never  anticipated ! 
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Compplled  by  contrary  wind  to  leaTe  Pavaije  Island — 
Arrival  at  Uarotoniia — Visit  to  Aroranifi— Beauty  of  the 
Soltlement— Arrival  at  Kiiriitu— Incidents  there— Ar- 
rival at  Tahiti — Visit  to  Afareaitu— Meeting  there — 
Vara"s  Character  and  Death— Mo— The  \Varrior  and 
tlie  Drop  of  I'lood. 

Leaving  the  Samoa  group,  we  directed  our 
course  to  Savage  Island,  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  the  two  yoinig  men  whom  we  had 
taken  away,  and  who,  though  now  reconciled 
to  us,  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  return.  Very 
favourable  impressions  had  been  made  on  one  of 
them,  but  the  other  resisted  every  effort  to  in- 
struct him.  Much  to  our  discomfit,  we  were  so 
battled  by  calms  and  light  winds,  that  we  were 
a  fortnight  in  sailing  three  hundred  miles'.  In 
consequence  of  this  unexpected  detention,  our 
provisions  and  water  began  to  run  short,  and 
having  to  perform  a  voyage  of  eighteen  hundred 
miles  against  the  prevailing  wind,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  breeze 
which  sprang  up,  and  abandon  our  intention  of 
visiting  Savage  Island. 

The  two  youths  wore  a  little  disappointed  at 
not  being  conveyed  home,  but  when  I  informed 


them  that,  by  a/'companying  us  to  Raiatea,  they 
would  receive  some  valuable  presents,  they  rea- 
dily acceded  to  our  proposal. 

A  few  months  after  our  return  liome,  the 
ISIessenger  of  Peace  was  engaged  to  convey  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crook  and  family  to  New  SouthWaks, 
and  the  two  youths  were  committed  to  their 
care,  and  by  them  safely  laniled  on  the  shores 
of  tlieir  own  benighted  "island.  As  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  visiting  them  again  previous  to 
my  embarkation  for  England,  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  effect  their  visit  has  produced  upon  their 
savage  countrymen. 

Hoping  that  our  favourable  wind  would  con- 
tinue, Me  steered  for  Rarotonga,  which  we  hap- 
pily reached  in  seven  days,  having  sailed  in  that 
time  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles  due  east: 
an  extraordinary  occurrence  in  those  latitudes, 
where  the  trade  wind,  with  few  variations,  pre- 
vails from  the  eastward.  On  arriving  off  Aro- 
rangi,  the  settlement  of  which  Papeiha  had  the 
charge,  we  passed  close  to  the  sh.ore,  and  were 
truly  glad  to  perceive,  iVom  the  multitude  as- 
sembled on  the  sandy  beacli  to  greet  us  as  we 
passed,  that  "  the  plague  was  stayed."  The 
neat  white  cottages  that  peeped  at  us  through 
the  banana  and  other  trees  as  we  glided  along, 
together  with  the  spacious  chapel  in  the  centre 
of  the  settlemejit,  presented  a  most  delightful 
and  animated  scene.  Passing  swiftly  on,  we 
reached  Avarua  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, where  we  came  safely  to  anchor,  and  on 
landing  were  met  by  my  excellent  brother  Mr. 
Buzacott,  the  king,  and  a  multitude  of  people, 
who,  with  joy  beaming  on  their  countenances, 
were  waiting  to  welcome  us  to  their  shores.  On 
inquiring  about  that  terrible  disease  which  was 
raging  with  such  awful  fatality  when  we  last  vi- 
sited them,  they  replied,  "  Oh,  you  carried  it 
away  with  you,  for  we  began  to  recover  imme- 
diately after  your  visit,  and  Rarotonga  is  again 
Rarotonga ;"  and  then  they  leaped  about  and 
shouted  for  joy.  I  was  truly  glad  to  find  that 
they  were  busily  employed  in  subduing  the 
weeds,  and  in  restoring  their  island  again  to 
its  previous  beautiful  order.  ]\lakea  and  the 
people  generally  were  inexpressibly  delighted 
at  hearing  that  I  had  ionwA  Manuka,  the  island, 
it  will  be  recollected,  from  which,  according  to 
their  tradition,  came  the  great  and  mighty  Ka- 
rika,  the  progenitor  of  the  j^i'esent  Makea  fa- 
mily. 

We  spent  two  or  three  sucli  happy  days  with 
our  brethren  and  their  kind  people,  that  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  our  voyage  were  entirely 
forgotten.  A  few  interesting  incidents  also  oc- 
curred, which  I  shall  briefly  notice. 

In  passing  from  Avarua  to  Xgatangiia,  our 
old  friend  Buteve,  the  cripple,  seated  himself 
on  his  stone  chair  by  the  way-side,  and  on  see- 
ing us  apj)roach,  he  crawled  upon  his  knees 
into  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  talked  in  lively 
terms  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  "  stilling  the 
raging  tempest."  He  informed  us,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  an  armed  party  were  passing 
by,  he  crawled  out,  and  jjlacing  himself  in  their 
front,  said  to  tliem,  "  Friends,  why  do  you  de- 
sire war  in  the  peaceful  reign  of  Jesus  the  Son 
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of  Gocn  Had  we  not  enough  of  that  when  -.ve 
were  Satancesl  Return  to  your  habitations, 
and  cease  by  your  turbulent  spirits,  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  comfort  which  the  Gospel  has  in- 
troduced amongst  us."  "  Instead  of  listening 
to  me,"  said  Buteve,  "  they  called  me  names, 
and  brandished  their  spears.  I  told  them  that 
they  might  spear  me,  but  that  they  could  not 
spear  God,  who  could  conquer  them  when  he 
pleased ;  and  this,"  added  the  crip])le,  "  he  has 
now  most  effectually  done.     Our  own   wickpil- 


ness  brought  this  terrible  judgment  upon  us  ; 
but  having  repented  of  our  folly,  God  has  heard 
our  prayers,  rebuked  the  disease,  and  Rarotonga 
is  a^aiu  Rarotonga." 

Having  received  a  pressing  request  from  Pa- 
peiha  the  teacher,  and  Tinomana  the  chief,  to 
visit  their  station,  although  anxious  to  return 
home,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  unkind  not  to 
gratify  them,  and  certainly  we  were  \\  ell  repaid 
for  the  sacrifice.  The  site  of  this  newly-formed 
settlemeni   was   an  extensive  plot  of  flat  land, 
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s( retching  fiom  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  The 
bouses  stood  several  bundled  yards  from  the 
I  each,  anil  were  jnolectcd  from  the  glare  of 
ihc  sea  h\  the  rich  foli;ige  of  roMs  of  large  Bar- 


ringtonia  and  other  trees  which  girt  the  shore. 
The  settlement  was  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
perfectly  straight,  with  a  wide  road  down  the 
middle  ;  on  either  side  of  which  were  rows  of 
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the  tufted-top  ti-tree,  whose  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful blossoms,  hanging  benoatli  their  i>lunie- 
ciested  tops,  aflbrdt'il  an  agreeable  shade,  ;uid 
tendered  the  walk  diliglitful.  The  cottages  of 
the  natives  were  built  in  regular  lines,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  border  of  this  broad  path- 
way, and  about  the  same  distance  from  each 
other.  The  chapel  and  school-house  stand  in 
the  centre  of  the  settlement  ;  and  by  their  pro- 
minence, both  in  size  and  situation,  the  natives 
would  appear  to  express  the  high  value  they 
aliach  to  the  means  of  religious  instruction. 
Every  house  has  doors  and  Venetian  windows, 
wliich  are  painted  jjartly  with  lamp-black,  pro- 
cured fiom  the  candle-nut,  and  partly  with  red 
ochre  and  other  preparations.  The  contrast 
between  these  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
eoral-lime  gives  the  whole  a  chaste  and  ani- 
mated appearance  ;  and  as  the  houses  are  all 
new,  and  of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  the  settle- 
ment possesses  a  uniformity  \\hich  is  seldom 
found  among  the  South  Sea  islanders.  The 
portion  of  ground  between  the  pathway  and  the 
iuiuse  is  either  tastefully  laid  out  and  planted 
as  a  garden,  or  strewed  with  black  and  white 
jiebbles,  which  gives  to  the  whole  an  air  of 
neatness  and  respectability  creditable  alike  to 
their  ingenuity  and  industry. 

Having  spent  a  day  most  delightfully  with 
the^e  kind-hearted  people,  we  returned  to  Ava- 
rua,  and  took  our  departure,  rejoicing  that  the 
wind  had  permitted  us  to  call  at  Rarotonga,  and 
witness  the  pleasing  contrast  between  the  sick- 
ness, death,  and  dejection,  which  prevailed  when 
we  list  visited  the  island,  and  the  health,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  by  which  they  had  been 
succeeded. 

As  the  wind  continued  fair  we  called  atMan- 
gaia  and  Rurutu.*  At  the  latter  island  we  were 
informed  that  Puna  the  teacher,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  and  several  natives,  had  left  for 
Raiatea,  six  months  before,  in  a  large  boat, 
which  he  had  built  for  the  purpose  ;  but  as  they 
had  not  reached  it  prior  to  our  sailing,  we  con- 
cluded that  they  were  lost  at  sea.  "VVe  were 
gratified  to  find,  that  ever  since  their  teachers 
left  tliem,  this  interesting  people  had  continued 
to  observe  all  their  religious  services,  and  that 
Auura  the  chief  officiated  as  minister ;  and  it 
wa--  a  delightful  proof  of  their  religious  prin- 
ciple that,  although  without  a  guide,  they  had 
also  kept  up  their  Missionary  prayer-meetings 
and  anniversaries.  During  the  previous  year 
they  had  contributed  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
bamboos  of  cocoa-nut  oil  to  the  Society.  While 
here  we  several  times  preached  to  the  people, 
many  of  whom  we  baptized,  with  their  house- 

•  I  Iiave  not  spoken  of  any  of  ray  visits  to  Rimatara.  a 
beaulilul  little  island,  aliout  seventy  miles  west  of  Itu- 
rutii.  We  first  heard  of  it  from  Auiua  ;  and  Cliristianity 
being  cstablislied  at  Rurutu,  ve  succeeded  in  imparting 
tile  same  blessings  to  the  inh.ibitants  of  Itimataia.  My 
esteem.  (1  colleagues,  Messrs.  Threlkeld  and  Orsmond, 
were  the  tirst  Europeans  «lio  visited  it. — As  Mr.  'niiel- 
keld  Iwis  been  must  gros-ly  lilielled  and  misrepresented 
iu  New  South  Wales,  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
he  was  my  coadjutor  for  seven  years;  and  from  the  inti- 
mate i;itercourse  which  subsi^t*■d  l)etween  us,  I  can  con- 
lidiiitly  assert  that  a  more  worthy  a  ud  devoted  Misssouary 
no  Society  ever  had,  and  a  man  of  more  iuflexible  inte- 
grity and  In  ujrable  principle  is  rarely  to  be  met  wita. 


They  were  unanimous  in  their  request 
wouhl  briiiLT  them  another  teacher,  A\ith 


holds, 
that   I 

a  j)ious  and  intelligent  wife,  saying,  that  one- 
hauiied  i)eo})le  were  very  good,  but  that  two- 
handed  people  were  much  better ;  and  I  regret- 
ted exceedingly  that  I  was  notable  to  send  them 
one  before  I  left  the  islands. 

Leaving  Rurutu,  we  reached  Tahiti,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  forty- 
eight  hours  I  It  is  worthy  of  sjiecial  notice,  that 
after  the  fair  wind  sprung  up,  two  hundred  miles 
west  of  Savage  Island,  we  sailed,  in  the  short 
space  of  fifteen  days,  a  distance  of  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward — 
an  instance  perhaps  iniparalleled  in  the  history 
of  tropical  navigation.  On  arriving  at  Tahiti 
we  were  cordially  welcomed  by  our  brethren, 
who  having  heard  of  numerous  shipwrecks  since 
we  sailed,  had  entertained  serious  ajiprehcnsions 
on  our  account.  Their  fears,  however,  were  now 
removed,  and  they  were  delighted  to  hear  of  the 
buccess  of  our  enterprise. 

As  soon  as  our  friends  at  Aimeo  heard  of  our 
being  at  Tahiti,  we  received  from  INIr.  Orsmond's 
station  the  following  letter: — 

"  Afareaitu,  September  2nd,  1830. 
♦' Dear  rRiENDS,"VViLLiAMU  AND  MitiPapu,* 

"  May  the  blessing  of  the  true  God  attend 
you,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  By  the 
goodness  of  our  Father,  we  have  the  prospect  of 
meeting  again.  God  has  led  you  out  of  heathen 
islands,  and  brought  you  back  in  safety.  His 
goodness  never  fails.  This  is  a  little  speech  to 
you  two,  in  which  all  the  brethren  of  Afareaitu 
unite.  Inform  us  about  the  islands  where  you 
have  left  our  two  brethren,  Hatai  and  Faaruea. 
May  all  our  hearts  be  one  in  extending  the 
knowledge  of  the  good  name  of  Jesus  !  "We  re- 
joice that  the  deep  has  not  swallowed  you  up, 
as  it  has  done  some  others,  and  that  you  have 
not  been  ill-treated  by  people  in  the  lands  of 
darkness,  as  others  have  been.  The  power  of 
God  has  preserved  you.  Let  us  be  more  diligent 
than  ever,  brethren,  in  endeavouring  to  dispel 
the  darkness  from  heathen  lands  ;  let  them  see 
the  bright  light.  May  the  powerful  hand  of 
God  soon  pluck  up  every  poisonous  plant  of 
heathenism,  that  our  prayer  may  be  speedily 
realised,  '  Thy  kingdom  come  ! ' 

"  This  is  our  little  request :  come  and  make 
known  to  us  fully  all  the  particulars  of  your 
joiuuey,  that  our  hearts  may  be  made  warm. 
We  wish  to  see  your  faces;  but  if  you  cannot 
come,  write  to  us  as  much  as  you  can.  That  is 
all  we  have  to  say.  May  great  blessing  attend 
you  two,  through  Jesus  Christ  1 

"The  Brethren  at  Afareaitu." 

Desirous  of  gratifying  these  friends,  we  went 
over  to  Aimeo,  and  spent  a  most  delightful 
afternoon  and  evening  with  them.  After  jNIr. 
Barff  and  myself  had  stated  the  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  our  voyage,  at  a  meeting  convened 
for  the  purpose,  Vara,  the  venerable  chief  of  the 
station,  arose  and  said,  that  although  he  was  ge- 
nerally dumb,  he  was  now  compelled  to  speak,  for 
his  heart  was  warmed  within  him,  and  he 
•  Messrs.  Williams  and  Rarff. 
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lamented  exceedingly  that  he  was  not  a  young 
man,  to  go  on  sucli  an  errand  of  mercy.  He 
thought  he  was  never  more  delighted  than  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  listening  to  our  statements  ; 
and  then  addressing  himself  to  us  and  his  be- 
loved ^lissionary,  Mr.  Orsmond,  he  added, 
"  Do  not  despise  these  islands  because  their  in- 
habitants are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the 
Navigators  and  other  groups,  but  take  great 
care  of  these  churches,  and  let  them  supply  bre- 
thren to  bear  the  news  of  salvation  to  more 
populous  lands."  Tins  was  almost  the  last 
meeting  that  Vara  ever  attended,  for  he  was 
then  suHering  under  the  illness  by  which,  soon 
after,  he  was  called  to  his  rest.  This  chief  was 
a  delightful  instance  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 
In  the  time  of  their  ignorance  he  was  a  procurer 
of  human  sacrifices,  and  on  one  occasion  Po- 
mare  sent  to  him  an  order  to  obtain  one  imme- 
diately. Yara  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  satisfy  this 
imperious  demand  ;  and  on  going  in  search  of 
a  victim,  his  own  little  brother  followed  him  at 
a  distance,  and  cried  after  liim.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  he  turned  round,  and  struck  his  head 
with  a  stone,  killed  him,  and,  having  put  him 
into  a  large  basket  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
sent  him  to  Pomare.  When  his  mother  be- 
wailed the  death  of  her  child,  and  charged  him 
■with  cruelty  for  killing  his  brother,  he  abused 
her,  and  said,  "  Is  not  tlie  favour  of  the  gods,  the 
pleasure  of  the  king,  and  the  security  of  our 
possessions,  worth  more  than  that  little  fool  of 
a  brother  1  Better  lose  him  than  the  govern- 
ment of  our  district !"  How  atfectingly  correct 
is  the  scriptural  representation  of  man  in  a 
lieathcn  state,  "  without  natural  affection,  im- 
placable, unmerciful !"  Another  office  held  by 
Yara  was  to  rally  dispirited  warriors  ;  and  many 
a  night  has  he  walked  from  house  to  house,  to 
ro&se  the  savage  spirit  of  the  people  by  assuring 
them,  on  the  authority  of  a  pretended  commu- 
nication from  some  god,  of  their  success  in  an 
approaching  battle.  I3ut  this  implacable  and  un- 
merciful heathen  became  a  humble  and  devoted 
Christian,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  adorned 
his  profession.  He  received  Christian  baptism 
from  the  hands  of  our  venerable  and  highly 
esteemed  brother  Missionary,  Mr.  Henry,  but 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  church 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Orsmond.  Yara's  eyes 
being  bad,  he  could  not  learn  to  read  ;  but  hav- 
ing been  in  the  habit  of  treasuring  in  liis  me- 
mory passages  of  Scripture,  lie  had  obtained 
a  correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  great 
and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  was 
visited  many  times  in  his  dying  moments  by 
Mr.  Orsmond,  whose  account  of  his  death  I  will 
here  subjoin : — 

"  On  sering  that  his  end  was  fast  approach- 
ing, 1  said  to  him,  '  Are  you  sorry  that  you  cast 
away  your  lying  gods,  by  which  you  used  to  gain 
so  much  iiropertyl'  He  was  aroused  from  his 
lethargy,  and,  with  tears  of  pleasure  sparkling 
in  Ills  eyes,  h(.  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 
"What ;  can  I  be  sorry  for  casting  away  death 
for  life?  Jesus  is  my  rock,  the  fortification  in 
wliich  my  soul  takes  shelter.' 

"  I  said,  '  Tell  me  on  what  you  found   your 


hopes  of  future  blessedness.'  He  replied,  '  I 
have  been  very  wicked,  but  a  great  King  from 
tht  other  side  of  the  skies  sent  his  ambassadors 
with  terms  of  peace.  We  could  not  tell,  for 
many  years,  what  these  ambassadors  wanted. 
At  ler  gth  Pomare  obtained  a  victory,  and  in- 
vited all  his  subjects  to  come  and  take  refuge 
under  the  wing  of  Jesus,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  do  so.  The  blood  of  Jesus  is  my  fotinda- 
tion.  I  grieve  that  all  my  children  do  not  love 
him.  Had  they  knowni  the  misery  we  endured 
in  the  reign  of  the  devil,  they  would  gladly  take 
the  Gospel  in  exchange  for  their  follies.  Jesus 
is  the  best  King ;  he  gives  a  pillow  without 
thorns.' 

"  A  little  time  after,  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
afraid  to  die,  when,  with  almost  youthful  energy, 
he  replied,  '  No,  no.  The  canoe  is  in  the  sea, 
the  sails  are  spread,  she  is  ready  for  the  gale. 
I  have  a  good  Pilot  to  guide  me,  and  a  good 
haven  to  receive  me.  My  outside  man  and  my 
inside  mandifler.  Let  the  one  rot  till  the  trump 
shall  sound,  but  let  my  soul  wing  her  way  to  the 
tlirone  of  Jesus.'  Will  lie  not  through  eternity 
sing  hallelujahs  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  because 
of  the  South  Sea  Mission  !" 

After  having  remained  a  sabbath  with  our 
beloved  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  we 
sailed  for  Huahine,  where  Mrs.  Williams  and 
Mrs.  Piatt  were  spending  a  few  days  with  Mrs. 
Barir,  anxiously  waiting  our  arrival.  It  is  su- 
perfluous to  add,  that  tliis  was  a  happy  meeting. 
Safe  and  happy  ourselves,  our  joy  was  complete 
when  we  found  our  wives  and  families  in  health, 
and  our  stations  in  prosperity.  Thus  terminated 
this  important  voyage,  the  blessed  results  of 
which  will,  I  believe,  be  as  valuable  as  the  soul, 
and  as  enduring  as  eternity. 

On  arriving  at  Raialea,  a  scene  not  very  dis- 
similar to  that  I  have  just  described  came  under 
my  immediate  observation.  In  my  own  church 
was  an  old  blind  warrior,  called  Me.  He  had 
been  the  terror  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Raiatea, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  ;  but  in  the  last 
battle  which  was  fought  before  Christianity  was 
embraced,  he  received  a  blow  which  destroyed 
his  sight. 

A  few  years  after  my  settlement  at  Raiatea, 
Me  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  when  our  church  was  formed,  he  was 
among  the  first  members  admitted.  His  dili- 
gence in  attending  the  house  of  God  was  re- 
markable, whither  he  was  guided  by  some  kind 
friend,  who  would  take  one  end  of  his  stick 
while  he  held  the  other.  The  most  respectable 
females  in  the  settlement  thought  this  no  dis- 
grace, and  I  have  frequently  seen  principal 
chiefs,  and  the  king  himself,  leading  him  in  this 
way  to  chapel.  Although  blind,  he  attended 
our  adult  schools  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  by  rejieating  and  carefully  treasuring  up 
what  kind  friends  read  to  him,  he  obtained  a 
great  familiarity  with  the  truths  of  the  New 
Testament.  .Vnd  here  I  may  observe,  that  the 
natives  generally  are  exceedingly  kind  to  blind 
and  aged  ])eople,  in  reading  to  them  portions  of 
Scripture  which  they  are  desirous  of  retaining, 
and  I  do  not  know  a  more  interesting  scene  than 
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is  presented  at  times  incur  adult  schools.  Here 
you  will  see  a  pious  female,  surrounded  by  three 
or  four  of  her  o>vn  sex,  decrepit  with  age,  to 
whom  she  is  reading  and  explaining  some  im- 
portant  passages  in  the  word  of  God; — there 
you  may  observe  a  principal  chief  or  his  wife 
engaged  in  the  same  way.     In  one  place  you 
would  find  a  little  boy,  in  another  an  interesting 
little  girl,  seated  among  old  warriors,  and  cither 
teaching  them  the  alphabet,  instructing  them  in 
spelliiur.  or  reading  over  some  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture.    On  the  first  Sabbath  after  my  return  I 
missed  old  Me ;  and  not  receiving  the  hearty 
grasp  of  congratulation  from  him  to  which  I  was 
accustomed,  I  inquired  of  the  deacons  where  he 
was,  Avhen  they  informed  me  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly ill,  and  not  expected  to  recover.     I 
determined,  therefore,  to  visit  him  immediately. 
On  reaching  the  place  of  his  residence,  I  found 
him  lying  in  a  little  hut,    detached   from   the 
dwelling-house,  and  on  entering  it,  I  addressed 
him  by  saying,  "  Me,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so 
ill."     Recognising  my  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "  Is 
it  you?    Do  I  really  hear  your  voice  again  be- 
fore I  die  t    I  shall  die  happy  now.    I  was  afraid 
I  should  have  died  before  your  return."     My 
first  inquiry  related  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  supplied  with  food  ;  for  in  their  heathen 
state,  as  soon  as  old  or  infirm  persons  became  a 
burden  to  their  friends,  they  were  put  to  death 
in  a  most  barbarous  manner.     Under  the  pre- 
tence of  carrying  the  victim  of  their  cruelty  to  a 
stream  of  water  to  bathe,  his  relations  would 
hurl  him  into  a  hole  previously  dug  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  then  throw  a  heap  of  stones  upon  the 
body.    Even  for  a  considerable  time  after  Chris- 
tianity   was  embraced,  we  found  it  necessary, 
when  visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted,  to   make 
strict  inquiry  as  to  the  attention  they  received. 
In  reply  to  my  question.  Me  stated  that  at  times 
he  suffered  much  from  hunger.     I  said,  "  How 
sol     You   have   your    own  plantations;"    for, 
althougli  blind,  he  was  diligent  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sweet  potatoes  and  bananas.    "Yes,"  he 
said,  •'  but  as  soon  as  I  was  taken  ill,  the  people 
with  whom  I  lived  seized  my  ground,  and  I  am  at 
times  exceedingly  in  want."  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  complained  to  the  chief,  or  to  some  of 
the  Christian  brethren  who  visited  him  ;  and  his 
affecting  reply  was,   "  I  feared  lest  the  people 
should   call   me  a  talebearer,    and   speak    evil 
of  my  religion,  and  I  thought  I  would    rather 
suffer   hunger    or  death  than  give  them  occa- 
sion  to   do  so."       I  then  inquired  what  bre- 
thren visited  him  in  his  affliction,  to  read  and 
pray  with   him.      Naming   several,   he    added 
"  they  do  not  come  so  often  as   I  could  wish, 
yet  I  am  not  lonely,  for  I  have  frequent  visits 
from  God  : — God  and  I  were  talking  when  you 
came  in."     "  Well,"    I  said,   "  and  what  were 
you  talking  about  t"    "I  was  praying  to  depart 
and   to  be   with    Christ,  which  is  far  better," 
was  his  reply.     Having  intimated  that  I  feared 
his  sickness  would  terminate  in  death,  I  wished 
him  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  of  himself  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  what  was  tlie   foundation 
of  his  hope.     "  Oh  !  "  he  replied,  "  I  have  been 
in  great  trouble  this  morning,  but  I  am  happy 
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now.  I  saw  an  immense  mountain,  with  pre- 
cipitous sides,  up  wliich  I  endeavoured  to  climb, 
but  when  I  had  attained  a  considerable  heiglit,  I 
lost  my  hold  and  fell  to  the  bottom.  Exhausted 
with  perplexity  and  fatigue,  I  went  to  a  distance 
and  sat  down  to  weej),  and  while  weeping,  I 
saw  a  drop  of  blood  fall  upon  that  mountain, 
and  in  a  moment  it  was  dissolved."  Wishing 
to  obtain  his  own  ideas  of  what  had  been  pre- 
sented to  his  imagination,  I  said,  "  this  was 
certainly  a  strange  sight ;  what  construction  do 
you  put  upon  it  ?  "  After  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  I  should  be  at  a  loss  for  the  intcr- 
jiretation,  he  exclaimed,  "  That  mountain  was 
my  sins,  and  the  drop  wliicli  fell  upon  it  was  one 
drop  of  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus,  by  which 
the  mountain  of  my  guilt  must  be  melted  away." 
I  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  finding  he  had  such 
an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his  guilt,  and  such 
exalted  views  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's 
blood,  and  that  although  the  eyes  of  his  body 
were  blind,  he  could  with  the  "  eye  of  his  heart" 
see  such  a  glorious  sight.  He  then  went  on  to 
state,  that  the  various  sermons  he  had  heard 
were  now  his  companions  in  solitude,  and  the 
source  of  his  comfort  in  affliction.  On  saying, 
at  the  close  of  the  interview,  that  I  would  go 
home  and  prepare  some  medicine  for  him,  which 
might  attbrd  him  ease,  he  replied,  "  I  will  drink 
it,  because  you  say  I  must,  but  I  shall  not  pray 
to  be  restored  to  health  again,  for  my  desire  is 
to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better 
than  to  i-emain  longer  in  this  sinful  world." 
In  my  subsequent  visits,  I  always  found  him 
happy  and  cheerful,  longing  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ.  This  was  constantly  the 
burden  of  his  prayer.  I  was  with  him  when 
he  breathed  his  last.  During  this  inten-iew,  he 
quoted  many  precious  passages  of  Scripture ; 
and  having  exclaimed  with  energy,  "  Oh  death, 
where  is  thy  sting'!  "  his  voice  faltered,  his  eyes 
became  fixed,  his  hands  dropped,  and  his 
spirit  departed  to  be  with  that  Saviour,  one  drop 
of  whose  blood  had  melted  away  the  mountain 
of  his  guilt.  Thus  died  jioor  old  Me,  the  blind 
warrior  of  Raiatea.  I  retired  from  the  over- 
whelming and  interesting  scene,  praying  as  I 
went  that  my  end  might  be  like  his. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Distress  atBaiatea — Tamatoa — His  Character  and  Death 
— Sail  again  for  Rarotonga — New  Chapel — Beautiful 
Appearauee  of  the  Settlement — Makea's  Generosity — 
Ancient  Usages  revived — Tlie  eftVct<  of  a  discourse — 
A  Huiiieane — Mrs.  Buzacott's  Distress — Mis. Williams's 
narrow  Escape — A  Thousand  Houses  destroyed. — The 
Island  devastated. 

The  following  year,  1831,  spent  at  my  own 
station,  was  one  of  distress  and  anxiety  ;  but  as 
the  details  would  fill  a  volume,  I  must  content 
myself  with  a  bare  notice  of  the  leading  events 
of  that  period.  Fenuapeho,  the  chief  of  the 
neighbouring  island,  having  been  lost  at  sea, 
the  government  devolved  upon  Tapoa,  the 
grandson  of  a  terrible  warrior  of  that  name,  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  Christianity;  the  circum- 
stances of  whose   death,  which  occurred  at  a 
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critical  period,  I  have  previously  *  narrated. 
On  his  attaining  the  sovereignty,  the  exiles 
from  all  the  islands,  together  with  the  disaffected, 
and  a  few  restless-spirited  old  warriors,  rallied 
round  this  young  chieftain,  intoxicated  him 
with  ideas  of  his  greatness,  and  represented  to 
him  that,  hy  a  desperate  efl'ort,  he  miglit  de- 
pose the  reigning  family,  make  himself  chief  of 
all  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  be  as  renowned  as 
his  grandfather.  Every  effort  was  made  that 
kindness  could  suggest,  or  ingenuity  devise,  to 
induce  him  and  his  followers  to  desist  from 
their  obstinate  and  ruinous  course,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  a  collision  between  the  parties  appeared 
inevitable.  The  anxiety  and  agitation  occasioned 
by  these  distressing  circumstances,  so  preyed 
upon  the  mind  of  our  chief,  Tamatoa,  who  was 
already  enfeebled  by  age,  that  they  accelerated 
his  death. 

There  were  some  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
this  celebrated  chieftain  which,  although  a  di- 
gression, may  be  introduced  liere  with  pro- 
priety. He  was  the  patriarch  of  royally  in  the 
Society  Islands,  his  eldest  daughter  having  the 
government  of  Huahine,  and  his  grand-daughter 
being  the  present  queen  of  Tahiti.  He  was 
a  remarkably  fine  man,  being  six  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height.  Respecting  his  Christian 
consistency,  different  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  confidently 
hope  that  he  was  a  subject  of  Divine  grace.  I 
will,  however,  relate  a  few  particulars  of  his 
history,  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion.  In  his  heathen  state  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god,  and  to  him  the  eye  of  the 
human  victim  was  presented  before  the  body 
was  carried  to  the  marae.  "When  visited  by  the 
Deputation,  Mr.  Bennct  requested  me  to  ask 
him,  which,  of  all  the  crimes,  he  had  committed, 
lay  heaviest  upon  his  mind  ;  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  he  replied — "  That  of  tllowing 
myself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  when  1  knew 
that  I  was  but  a  man."  Before  he  wa.  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  the  intoxicating  juice  of 
the  kava  root,  wliich  appears  to  jiroduce  a  nar- 
cootic  effect  so  peculiar,  tliat  the  slightest  noise 
is  exceedingly  distracting  to  persons  under  its 
influence.  Immediately  it  was  known  that  the 
king  had  been  drinking,  the  women  ceased  to 
beat  their  cloth,  and  all  sounds  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  we^  to  be  hushed.  Children  also  were 
carefully  removed  from  the  jiremises,  lest  he 
should  be  annoyed  in  the  slumbering  fit  which 
had  been  induced  by  the  stupifying  draught. 
It  appears  that  he  was  exceedingly  desperate 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  that  on  the 
slightest  disturbance  he  would  seize  a  club, 
spear,  or  any  other  weajion,  rush  out  of  the 
house,  and  wreak  his  vengeance  on  friend  or 
foe,  man,  \vonian,  or  child,  whom  he  might 
hajjpen  to  meet.  In  this  way  several  persons 
have  fallen  victims  to  his  ferocity.  On  such 
occasions  his  look  and  manner  must  indeed 
have  been  terrible.  The  flashing  fiyy  of  his 
eye,  the  aurl  of  his  tliick  lip,  the  lowering  aspect 
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of  his  brow,  together  with  the  growling  tone  of 
his  voice,  and  the  violent  gestures  of  his  Her- 
culean frame,  were  calculated  to  strike  the 
stoutest  heart  with  terror.  Once,  when  thus 
aroused,  he  rushed  out  of  his  dwelling,  aud  not 
being  able  to  find  a  weapon,  he  struck  an  un- 
offending person  such  a  violent  blow  witli  his 
fist,  that  he  knocked  his  eye  out,  and  mutilated 
his  own  hand  so  much,  that  he  lost,  in  conse- 
quence, the  first  and  second  bones  of  his  fore- 
finger. After  ardent  spirits  were  introduced  by 
vessels  from  England  and  America,  he  became 
exceedingly  addicted  to  this  new  method  of 
intoxication,  and  when  under  their  influence, 
was  equally  violent  and  terrible.  Thus  he  con- 
tinued till  he  embraced  the  Gospel ;  but  then 
he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Jehovah  that  he 
would  never  again,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
taste  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  knew  him 
intimately  for  fifteen  years,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  he  kept  his  vow  most  sacredly.  The  effect 
of  his  example  upon  the  people  was  exceedingly 
beneficial  ;  for  while  the  stations  of  my  brethren 
were  suffering  severely  from  this  poison  of  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  body,  we  were  entirely  free 
from  it,  and  during  the  above-mentioned  period 
of  fifteen  years,  I  saw  but  one  or  two  persons 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Tamatoa  was  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  at  our  adult  school;  and, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  always  took 
his  seat  on  my  riglit  hand,  read  his  verse  in  ro- 
tation with  others  of  the  class,  and  evinced 
great  pleasure  when  his  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions upon  it  afforded  me  satisfaction.  At  the 
catecheticftl  exercises,  the  prayer-meetings,  and 
the  more  public  ordinances  of  God's  house,  his 
seat  was  always  occupied.  He  certainly  de- 
liglited  in  receiving  Christian  instruction,  and 
invariablj'  encouraged  whatever  was  calculat(Ml 
to  jiromote  the  civil  and  religious  improvement 
of  his  people. 

I  visited  him  frequently  in  his  last  illness,  and 
found  his  views  of  the  way  of  salvation  clear  and 
distinct,  and  his  spirit  resting  on  Christ  alone. 
Just  before  he  expired,  he  exhorted  his  son,  who 
was  to  succeed  him,  his  daughter,  and  the  chiefs 
assembled  on  the  mournful  occasion,  to  be  firm 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Gospel,  to  maintain 
the  Laws,  and  to  be  kind  to  their  Missio?iary. 
Extending  Iiis  withered  arms  to  me,  he  ex- 
cliiimed,  "  ISly  dear  friend,  how  long  we  have 
laboured  together  in  this  good  cause  ;  nothing 
has  ever  separated  us:  now  death  is  doing  what 
nothing  else  lias  done ;  but  '  who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ  1 '  " 

Thus  died  Tamatoa,  once  the  terror  of  his 
subjects,  the  murderer  of  his  ]icople,  a  despotic 
tyrant,  and  a  most  bigoted  idolater  I 

With  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  illustrating 
the  moral  power  and  the  transforming  influence 
of  the  Gosjiel,  what  reflecting  or  benevolent 
individual  can  be  indift'orcnt  to  its  propagation"! 

The  death  of  Tamatoa,  instead  of  ])roduciiig 
a  favourable  impression  ujioii  the  minds  of  the 
opposite  parly,  atrengthcned  his  determination 
to  persist  in  their  unreasonable  demands,  and 
for  months  I  was  racked  with  anxiety  to  ascer- 
tain the  path  of  duty.      I  wished  much   to  have 
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remainod  at  Raiatea,  until  these  differences  had 
been  adjusted,  but  other  circumstances  rendered 
this  impossible.  My  brethren,  Pitman  and  Buza- 
cott,  had  aijreeil  to  translate  the  New  Testament, 
with  me,  into  the  Rarotonga  dialect,  and  as 
each  had  accomplished  his  portion,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  we  siioukl  spend  a  few  months 
toijether  iu  revising  and  perfecting  the  whole, 
])rior  to  my  embarkation  for  England.  The 
time  also  for  visiting  the  out-stations,  especially 
the  Navigators'  Islands,  had  arrived,  and  as  the 
])eriod  of  Mrs.  Williams's  confinement  was  aj)- 
proaching,  and  she  had  lost  so  many  children  at 
Raiatca,  she  hoped,  by  a  change  of  place  and 
scene,  to  be  spared  the  distress  of  consigning  a 
seventh  sweet  babe  to  a  premature  grave.  The 
vessel  also  required  considerable  repairs,  and 
as  the  stores  sent  by  the  kind  friends  in  England 
had  arrived,  1  was  supplied  with  every  article 
to  complete  her  outfit. 

For  these  reasons,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1831,  we  again  sailed  for  Rarotonga.  We 
reached  it  in  safety,  after  a  pleasant  voyage  of 
six  or  seven  days,  and  found  the  Mission  families 
in  good  health,  but  much  in  want  of  the  sup- 
plies we  were  conveying  to  them. 

The  improvements  effected,  by  the  people's 
diligence,  since  our  former  visit,  were  so  many 
and  interesting,  that  the  settlement  at  Avarua 
surpassed  in  order  and  neatness  any  other  of 
our  Missionary  stations.  A  new  chapel  had 
been  erected,  of  considerable  elevation,  and  su- 
perior construction,  having  at  each  end  porti- 
coes, which  were  approached  by  llights  of  steps 
of  hewn  coral.  The  school  house,  which  was 
about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  stood  by  its 
side,  and  both  it  and  the  chapel  were  encircled 
by  a  neat  stone  wall.  In  front,  and  at  equal 
distances,  some  toa,  or  casuarina  trees,  reared 
their  stately  heads,  through  the  graceful  foliage 
of  which  the  snow-white  buildings  presented 
tliemselves,  and  at  the  back  were  two  houses 
larger  than  the  generality  of  those  which  com- 
pose the  settlement,  surrounded  also  with  stone 
walls,  and  having  spacious  gardens  in  front. 
These  were  the  dwellings  of  the  chief  and  Mis- 
sionary. The  pathways  through  the  gardens  to 
the  houses  were  strewed  with  white  coral  and 
black  pebbles,  and  you  were  shaded  from  the 
piercing  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  ti-trees  and 
bananas  which  were  planted  on  either  side. 
Stretching  away  to  the  right  and  left  for  at  least 
a  mile  in  each  direction,  we  saw  the  neat  white 
cottages  of  the  natives,  built  on  the  same  plan 
as  those  of  the  chief  and  Missionary,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  A  wide  pathway  ran  through 
the  middle  of  the  settlement,  on  either  side  of 
which  stood  the  native  dwellings ;  these,  with 
their  windows  and  doors  neatly  painted,  and 
with  front  gardens  tastily  laid  out,  and  well 
stocked  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  gave  to  the 
whole  scene  an  air  of  comfort  and  respectability. 
Having  to  address  the  people,  I  took  for  my 
text.  Psalm  cxxvi.  3,  "  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  The 
congregation  wa«  very  large,  and  Papeiha,  Tino- 
mana,  and  many  of  the  people  of  their  station, 
had  come  to  welcome  us.     We  were  gratified 


at  perceiving  that  the  interior  of  the  chapel 
corresponded  with  its  exterior,  and  was  fitted 
up  more  iu  the  English  style  than  any  hitherto 
erected.  It  had  galleries  all  round,  supported 
by  pillars  very  neatly  turned.  It  wag  also  pewed 
throughout,  and  the  pulpit  was  richly  orna- 
mented. It  was  capable  of  accommodating  two 
tliousand  people,  and  though,  on  close  inspec- 
tion, the  workmanship  appeared  rather  rough, 
it  did  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  iSIr.  Buzacott, 
who  designed  the  plan  and  superintended  the 
erection,  as  well  as  to  the  diligence  of  the  people 
by  whom  it  was  built. 

Makea  was  exceedingly  liberal,  for  he  had 
between  two  and  three  hundred  pigs  baked  to 
entertain  his  friends  and  the  pcoj)le  at  the  open- 
ing, besides  those  which  he  had  given  to  the 
workmen  during  its  erection. 

After  consulting  with  my  brethren,  I  deter- 
mined, iu  company  with  Mr.  Buzacott  and 
Makea,  to  visit  the  neighbouring  islands,  before 
we  commenced  either  the  revision  of  the  trans- 
lations or  the  repairs  of  the  vessel.  Having 
performed  this  voyage,  the  particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  iu  the  accounts  already  given  of 
the  islands  of  Aitutaki,  Mangaia,  Atiu,  and 
Mauke,  we  prepared  to  haul  the  vessel  on  shore, 
and  commence  the  intended  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, which  were,  to  lengthen  her  six  feet,  and 
give  her  a  new  stern ;  and  after  having  examined 
the  harbours,  we  selected  Makea's  station  for 
the  purpose.  As  we  attended  assiduously  to 
this  work  on  one  part  of  the  day,  and  to  the 
translations  during  the  remainder,  we  proceeded 
rapidly  and  successfully  for  the  first  fortnight, 
when  new  troubles  arose.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
chiefs  and  people,  whether  convened  by  accident 
or  design  we  could  not  ascertain,  a  proposition 
was  made  and  carried  to  revive  several  of  their 
heathen  customs,  and  immediately  after,  the 
barbarous  practice  of  tatooing  commenced  in  all 
directions,  and  numbers  were  seen  parading  the 
settlement,  decorated  in  the  heathen  trappings 
which  they  had  abandoned  for  several  years. 
The  efl"ects  of  these  unwise  and  unholy  measures 
were  felt  in  the  schools,  from  which  many  of 
the  promising  young  people  of  both  sexes  were 
unhappily  drawn  aside.  At  Mr.  Pitman's  sta- 
tion, two  young  chiefs,  who  had  been  particu- 
larly useful,  and  of  whom  he  entertained  pleas- 
ing hopes,  publicly  declared  their  determination 
to  adopt  the  former  customs,  and  in  order  to 
induce  others  to  join  them  they  used  some  in- 
solent expressions  to  their  Missionary.  Many 
devoted  young  persons  immediately  stood  up  in 
!Mr.  Pitman's  defence,  and  declared  that  they 
would  remain  steadfast  in  their  attachment  to 
him,  and  continue  to  receive  his  instructions. 
Upon  these  the  two  young  chiefs  and  their  party 
poured  a  torrent  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm,  and 
thus  attempted  to  shame  them  out  of  their  de- 
cision. These  transactions  were  entirely  new 
at  Rarotonga,  and  caused,  for  a  time,  much 
perjjlexity  and  pain.  The  Missionaries,  however, 
thought^it  wise  to  allow  the  people  to  take  their 
own  course,  concluding  that  these  young  chiefs 
must  have  powerful  supporters,  or  they  woidd 
not  have  had  the  temerity  to  act  as  they  did. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  MEETING— THE  HURRICANE. 


Intending  to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  Mr. 
Pitman,  Mrs.  Williams  and  myself  went  to 
Ngatangiia,  on  the  Friday,  when  our  friends 
gave  us  a  full  account  of  their  difficulties.  I  was 
truly  thankful  that  I  was  there  at  the  time,  to 
sympathise  with  my  brethren  and  assist  them  in 
their  troubles. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning,  I  took  for  my  text 
the  30th  and  31st  verses  of  the  ITlh  chapter  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  adapting  my  dis- 
course to  existing  circumstances,  preached  one 
of  the  most  spirit-stirring  discourses  I  could 
compose,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  peoiile  that  their  practices  were  attended 
with  peculiar  aggravations,  and  that  God  would 
not  now,  as  in  tho  days  of  their  ignorance,  wink 
at  such  wickedness.  A  very  powerful  impres- 
sion was  produced,  and  early  the  following 
morning  a  meeting  was  convened,  which  Mr. 
Pitman  and  myself  were  invited  to  attend  ;  when 
both  Pa  and  Kainuku  declared  that  the  revival 
of  the  evil  practices  did  not  originate  with  them. 
The  former  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  evil, 
his  unabated  attachment  both  to  his  Missionary 
and  to  Christianity,  and  his  grief  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  son  had  acted  towards  Mr. 
Pitman.  Tupe,  the  judge,  spoke  next,  and  gave 
a  most  interesting  account  of  himself,  from  the 
time  at  which  he  became  a  Christian.  He 
stated,  that  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  receive  the 
Gospel,  and  had  held  out  against  it  longer  than 
any  otlier  chief  on  the  island,  but  that  from  the 
moment  he  became  convinced  of  its  truth,  he 
embraced  it,  and  had  determined  to  understand 
its  principles,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  act  up  to 
its  ])recei)ls.  He  further  observed,  that  at  an 
early  period  after  his  conversion,  he  was  in- 
vested with  an  office  by  the  native  Missionaries, 
anfl  since  the  establishment  of  law  he  had  been 
selected  by  his  brother  chiefs  as  principal  judge  ; 
but  that  having  endeavoured,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties,  fearless  of  conseciueiices, 
to  act  conscientiously  and  impartially,  he  had 
been  maligned  and  suspected,  had  suffered  the 
destruction  of  his  jiroperty,  and  twice  had  his 
house  burnt  down.  He  concluded  his  powerful 
and  pathetic  address  by  saying,  that  while  ho 
held  the  office  of  judge,  nothing  should  deter 
him  from  an  impartial  discharge  of  its  duties. 

As  :Mr.  Pitman  did  not  like  to  interfere,  I 
addressed  the  meeting ;  after  which  we  left 
them  to  adopt  their  own  measures.  They  then 
passed  aunanimous  resolution,  to  send  a  message 
to  request  Makea  to  prohibit  the  heathen  cus- 
toms. A  few  days  after  this  the  chief's  son  came, 
and  expressed  to  Mr.  Pitman  his  deep  sorrow 
at  having  been  so  led  away  ;  and  his  companion 
in  dolinquency  addressed  to  him  a  sensible  and 
penitential  letter  to  the  same  effect.  Thus,  at 
Ngatangiia,  the  torrent  which  threatened  to  in- 
luuiale  the  island  witli  wickedness  was  stemmed. 
At  Arorangi,  the  i)ious  and  excellent  chief, 
Tinomana,  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to 
the  proposal  to  resuscitate  any  relic  of  heathen- 
ism, and  by  his  decided  opi)osition  Ije  put  a 
stop  at  once  to  all  further  disturbance  and  pcr- 
jilexity.  Makea  and  his  party,  hoAvever,  did 
not  agree  to  the  reiiuest  of  Pa  and  his  brother 


chiefs,  and  the  evil-disposed  persons  at  his  station 
were  allowed  to  follow  their  own  inclinations. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this,  God  was  pleased 
to  teach  them  terrible  things  in  righteousness, 
by  visiting  their  garden  island  with  a  most  fu- 
rious and  devastating  hurricane ;  the  effects  of 
which  were  long  felt,  and  the  remembrance  of 
it  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 

We  were  spending  a  few  days  witli  Mr.  Pit- 
man, revising  our  translations,  when,  early  on 
Saturday  morning,  21st  December,  I  received  a 
note  from  Mr.  Buzacott,  informing  me  that  a 
very  heavy  sea  was  rolling  into  the  harbour,  and 
that  although  there  was  no  immediate  danger, 
yet,  if  it  increased,  of  which  there  was  every 
probability,  the  vessel  must  sustain  injury.  1 
set  off  immediately  for  Avarua,  and  on  my  ar- 
rival was  alarmed  and  distressed  at  the  threat- 
ening appearance  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
agitated  state  of  the  ocean.  I  instantly  em- 
ployed a  number  of  natives  to  carry  stones,  and 
raise  a  kind  of  breakwater  around  the  vessel. 
One  end  of  the  chain-cable  was  then  fastened 
to  the  ship,  and  the  other  attached  to  the  main- 
post  of  our  large  school-house,  which  stood 
upon  a  bank  ten  feet  high,  about  forty  or  fifty 
yards  from  the  sea;  and,  having  removed  all 
the  timber  and  ship's  stores  to  what  we  sup- 
posed a  place  of  safety,  and  taken  every  precau- 
tion to  secure  my  ship  and  property  from  the  de- 
structive effects  of  the  coming  tempest,  1  returned 
to  Ngatangiia,  fatigued  and  distressed.  As  I 
was  leaving  Avarua,  I  turned  round  to  take,  as 
I  feared,  a  last  look  at  the  little  vessel,  when  I 
saw  a  heavy  sea  roll  in  and  lift  her  several  feet ; 
she,  however,  fell  very  gently  to  her  place  again. 
The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was  one 
of  gloom  and  distress.  The  wind  blew  most 
furiously,  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents 
from  morning  until  night.  We  held,  however, 
our  religious  services  as  usual.  Towards  evening 
the  storm  increased  ;  trees  were  rent,  and  houses 
began  to  fall.  Among  the  latter  was  a  large 
shed,  formerly  used  as  a  temporary  school- 
house,  which  buried  my  best  boat  in  its  ruins. 
We  had  waited  with  great  anxiety  during  the 
day  to  hear  from  Mr.  Buzacott,  and,  as  no  in- 
formation had  arrived,  we  entertained  a  hope 
that  the  sea  had  subsided.  But,  instead  of  this, 
about  nine  o'clock,  a  note  came  to  apprise  me 
that  it  had  risen  to  a  most  alarming  height,  that 
the  vessel  had  been  thumping  on  the  stones  the 
whole  of  the  day,  and  that,  at  six  o'clock,  the 
roof  that  covered  her  was  blown  down  and 
washed  away.  To  complete  the  evil  tidings, 
the  messenger  told  us  that  the  sea  had  gone 
over  the  bank  and  reached  the  school-house, 
which  contained  the  rigging,  copper,  and  stores 
of  our  vessel,  and  that,  if  it  continued  to  increase, 
the  whole  settlement  would  be  endangered. 

As  the  distance  was  eight  miles,  tiie  night 
terrifically  dark  and  dismal,  and  the  rain  pour- 
ing down  like  a  deluge,  1  determined  to  wait 
till  the  morning.  We  spent  a  sleepless  night, 
during  which  the  howling  of  the  tempest,  the 
hollow  roar  of  the  billows  as  they  burst  upon 
the  reef,  the  shouting  of  the  natives,  the  falling 
of  the  liouses,  together  with  the  writhing  and 
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creaking  of  our  owii  dwelling  under  the  violence 
of  the  storm,  were  sufficient  not  merely  to 
deprive  us  of  sleep,  hut  to  strike  terror  into  the 
stoutest  heart. 

Before  daylight  on  the  JIond;iy  morniiitr  I  set 
off  for  Avarua,  and,  in   order  to  avoid  walking 
knee- deep  in  water  nearly  all  the  way,  and  to 
escape  the  falling  limbs   of  trees,  which    M'cre 
being  torn  with  violence  from  their  trunks,  I 
attempted  to    take  the  seaside  path ;    but  the 
wind  and  raiu  were  so  furious  that  I  found  it 
impossible  to  make  any  progress.     I  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  take  the  inland  road,  and,  by 
watching  my  opportunity,  and  nuining  between 
the    falling    trees,    I    escaped    without   injury. 
When  about  half  way  I  was  met  by  some  of  my 
own  workmen,  who  were  coming  to  inform  me 
of  the  fearful  devastation  going  on  at  the  settle- 
ment.    "'  The  sea,"  they  said,   "  had  risen  to  a 
great   height,  and  had   swept  away  the  store- 
house and  all  its  contents  ;  the  vessel  was  driven 
in  against  the  bank,  upon  which  she  w'as  lifted 
with  every  w^ave,   and  fell  off  again   when   it 
receded!"      After   a   trying   walk,   thoroughly 
drenched,   cold,   and  exhausted,  I  reached  the 
settlement,  which   presented  a  scene  of  fearful 
desolation,  the  very  sight  of  which  tilled    me 
with  dismay.     I   supposed,    indeed,  that  much 
damage  had  been  done,  but  I  little  expected  to 
behold  the  beautiful  settlement,  with  its  luxu- 
riant groves,  its  broad  pathways,  and  neat  white 
cottages,  one  mass  of  ruins,  among  which  scarcely 
a  house  or  tree  was  standing.  The  poor  women 
were  running  about  with  their  children,  wildly 
looking  for  a  place  of  safety  ;  and  the  men  were 
dragging  their  little  property  from  beneath  the 
ruins  of  their  prostrate  houses.     The  screams  of 
the  former  and  the  shouts  of  the  latter,  together 
with  the  roaring  sea,  the  pelting  rain,  the  howl- 
ing wind,  the  falling  trees,  and  the  infuriated 
appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  presented  a  spec- 
tacle the  most  sublime  and  terrible,  which  made 
us  stand,  and  tremble,  and  adore.    On  reaching 
the  chapel  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  it  standing ;  but, 
as  we  were  passing,  a  resistless  gust  burst  in 
the  east  end,  and  proved  the  premonitory  signal 
of  its  destruction.     The  new  school-house  was 
lying  in  ruins  by  its  side.     Mr.  Buzacott's  ex- 
cellent  dwelling,    which    stood   upon    a    stone 
foundation,  was  rent  and  unroofed,  the  inmates 
had  fled,  and  the  few  natives  who  could  attend 
were  busily  employed  in  removing  the  goods  to 
a  place  of  safety.     Shortly  after  ray  arrival,  a 
heavy  sea  burst  in  with  devastating  vengeance, 
and    tore    away  the  foundation  of  the  chapel, 
which  fell  with  a  frightful  crash.      The  same 
mighty  wave  rolled  on  in  its  destructive  course 
till   it    dashed    against   Mr.   Buzacott's   house, 
already  mutilated  with  the  storm,  and  laid  it 
prostrate  with  the  ground.      The  chiet^s  wife 
came  and  conducted  ^Irs,  Buzacott  to  her  habi- 
tation, which  was  then  standing;  but  shortly 
after  they  had  reached  it,  the  sea  began  to  dash 
against  it,  and   the  wind  tore  off  the   roof,  so 
that  our  poor  fugitive  sister  and  her  tliree  little 
children   were    obliged   to   take  refuge  in  the 
mountains.      Accompanied    by   two    or    three 
faithful  females,  among  whom  was  the  chiefs 


wife,  they  waded  nearly  a  mile  through  water, 
which  in  some  places  was  several  feet  deep.     On 
reaching  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  they  ex- 
pected a  temporary  shelter,  they  had  the  severe 
mortification   of  finding  that  a  huge  tree  had 
fallen  upon  and  crushed  it.     Again  they  pur- 
sued their  watery  way  in  search  of  a  covert  from 
the  storm,  and  at  length  reached  a  hut,  which 
was  crowded  with  women  and  children  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  it.     They  were,  however,  gladly 
welcomed,  and  every  possible  assistance  was  ren- 
dered to  alleviate  their  distress.*     INIr.  Buzacott 
and  myself  had  retired  to  a  small  house  belong- 
ing to  his  servants,  which  wc  had  endeavoured 
to  secure  with  ropes,  and  into  which  all  our 
books  and  property  had  been  conveyed.     One 
wave,  however,  dash?d  against  it ;  we  therefore 
sent  off  a  box  or  two  of  books  and  clothes  to 
the    mountains,    and    waited    with    trembling 
anxiety  to   know  what  would   become   of  us. 
The  rain  was  still  descending  in  deluging  tor- 
rents ;  the  angry  lightning  Avas  darting  its  fiery 
streams  among  the  dense  black  clouds  which 
shrouded  us  in  thoir  gloom ;  the  thunder,  deep 
and  loud,  rolled  and  pealed  through  the  hea- 
vens ;  and  the  whole  island  trembled  to  its  very 
centre  as  the  infuriated  billows  burst  upon  its 
shores.     The    crisis   had  arrived  ;  this  was  the 
hour    of   our    greatest   anxiety ;    but    "  man's 
extremity  is   God's   opportunity ;"    and   never 
was  the  sentiment  expressed  in  this  beautiful 
sentence  more  signally  illustrated  than  at  this 
moment ;  for  the  wind  shifted  suddenly  a  few 
points  to  the  west,  which  was  a  signal  to  the 
sea  to    cease  its  ravages  and  retire  within  its 
wonted    limits ;    the    storm   was    hushed ;    the 
lowering  clouds  began  to  disperse,  and  the  sun, 
as  a  prisoner,  bursting  forth  from  his  dark  dun- 
geon, smiled  upon  us  from  above,  and  told  us  that 
"  God  had  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious."     We 
now  ventured  to  creep  out  of  our  hiding-places, 
and  were  appalled  at  beholding  the  fearful  de- 
solation that  was  spread  around  us.     As  soon 
as  possible,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  obtain  some 
information  respecting  my  poor  vessel,  expecting 
that   she   had   been  shivered   into  a  thousand 
pieces;  but,  to   our  astonishment,  he  returned 
with  the   intelligence  tliat,  although  the  bank, 
the  school-house,  and  the  vessel  Avere  all  washed 
away  together,  the  latter  had  been  carried  over 
a  swamp,  and  lodged  amongst  a  grove  of  large 
chestnut-trees    sevei-al    hundred    yards    inland, 
and  yet  appeared  to  have  sustained  no  injury 
whatever  1   As  soon  as  practicable,  I  went  myself, 
and  was  truly  gratified  at  finding  that  the  report 
was  correct,  and  that  tlie  trees  had  stopped  her 
wild  progress,  otherwise  she  would  have  been 
driven  several  hundred  yards  farther,  and  have 
sunk  in  a  bog. 

I  was  now  most  anxious  to  return  to  Ngatan- 
giia,  being  greatly  concerned  and  distressed  for 
Mrs.  Williams  ;  for,  in  the  height  of  the  storm, 
I  had  despatched  a  messenger,  to  request  Mr. 

•  As  soon  as  Mr.  15n/.:ieott  heard  tli;it  Mis.  liuz.icott 
and  the  ehihlren  had  licoii  coiiijielli'd  to  h'avi'  the  cliicrs 
house,  he  went  in  search  nf  them,  and,  after  exiierieiiciii;; 
cuusideralde  anxiety  on  their  account,  was  truly  ;:rate- 
ful  to  find  them   safely  housed. 
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Pitman  to  send  us  help  ;  but  he  returned  -with 
the  dismal  tidings  that  the  ravages  of  the  tem- 
pest were  as  devastating  there  as  at  Avarua. 
I  therefore  hastened  back,  and  when  about  half 
way  was  met  by  a  native,  with  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Williams,  begging  me  to  return  imme- 
diately, as  she  was  apprehensive  of  serious  con- 
sequences, from  the  fright  she  had  sustained. 
On  arriving  at  Ngatangiia  the  scene  of  desola- 
tion was  almost  as  terrific  as  that  at  Avarua. 
^Ir.  Pitman's  house,  although  standing,  was 
unroofed,  and  severely  shattered ;  and  Mrs. 
AVilliams,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman,  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  small  new  cottage  belonging  to  Pa, 
the  principal  chief,  which  was  now  almost  the 
only  tenantable  dwelling  in  the  whole  settle- 
ment. I  was  truly  thankful  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Williams's  fears  were  not  likely  to  be  realized  ; 
and  we  fondly  entertained  a  hope  that  our 
babe  would  yet  be  spared  to  us.  It  appeared 
that  she  had  had  the  narrowest  possible  escape 
from  a  horrible  death  ;  for  shortly  after  I  left, 
Mrs.  Pitman,  Avho  was  sleeping  in  the  next 
room,  perceiving  the  roof  of  the  house  writlie 
under  the  pressure  of  the  tempest,  urged  Mrs. 
Williams  to  get  up  immediately  ;  and  she  had 
no  sooner  risen  from  the  bed  than  a  violent 
gust  of  wind  burst  in  the  end  of  the  dwelling, 
which  fell  -with  a  crash  upon  the  very  spot  on 
which  she  was  lying  two  minutes  before.  Wrap- 
ping themselves  in  blankets,  they  rushed  out  of 
the  falling  house,  and  stood  in  an  open  space, 
while  natives  were  sent  to  seek  for  a  liut  or 
cottage,  where  they  might  find  a  temporary 
shelter.  One  of  them  shortly  returned,  saying 
that  there  was  a  small  house  standing,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  Mr.  Pitman's  servants.  To  this 
they  instantly  repaired ;  but  before  they  reached 
it,  H  cocoa-nut  tree  had  fallen  upon  it,  and  se- 
vered it  in  two.  They  were  again  obliged  to 
seek  safety,  by  exposing  themselves  to  the  fury 
of  the  raging  elements,  rather  than  approach 
houses  or  trees.  At  length  a  messenger  came, 
running  to  inform  them  that  Pa's  house  was 
standing,  and  the  way  to  it  tolerably  free.  On 
tlieir  arrival  the  chief  showed  them  every  atten- 
tion, and  had  his  house  made  as  secure  as  pos- 
sible with  ropes  ;  but  here,  also,  they  were 
kept  in  great  terror  by  a  stately  cocoa-nut  tree, 
which  was  bowing  and  bending  over  their  licads. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  a  hold  and 
active  young  man  to  climb  up  and  cut  off  the 
branches,  whom  they  rewarded  for  his  temerity. 
In  the  evening  we  had  time  to  collect  our 
thoughts,  and  reflect  upon  our  si'uation.  The 
chapels,  school -houses,  Mission- houses,  and 
nearly  all  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  were 
levelled  to  the  ground.*  Our  jiroperty  was 
scattered  by  the  winds  and  waves,  among  a 
people  who  were  formerly  the  most  pilfering 
of  any  with  whom  we  were  acquainted,  and 
many  of  wliom  still  retained  this  propensity. 
I'.very  jjurticle  of  food  in  the  island  was  destroyed. 
S(  aiccly  a  banana  jilaiiittiin  tree  was  left,  either 
on  the  plains,  in  tlie  valleys,  or  upon  the  moun- 
tains; hundreds  of  thousands  of  which,  on  the 

•  I  should  think  very  few  short  of  a  thousand  houses 
were  dostrovcd  in  tliis  U'liilic  hurricane. 


preceding  day,  covered  and  adorned  the  land 
with  their  foliage  and  fruit.  Thousands  of 
stately  bread-fruit,  together  with  immense  chest- 
nut and  other  huge  trees,  that  had  withstood 
the  storms  of  ages,  were  laid  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  thrown  upon  each  other  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  Of  those  that  were  standing 
many  were  branchless,  and  all  leafless.  So 
great  and  so  general  was  the  destruction  that 
no  spot  escaped  ;  for  the  gale  veered  gradually 
round  the  island,  and  performed  most  efiectually 
its  devastating  commission.  But  in  this,  as  in 
all  God's  afflictive  dispensations,  mercy  was 
mingled  with  judgment ;  for  had  the  gale  been 
at  its  height  during  the  night,  or  had  it  lasted 
much  longer,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  greatly  aggravated. 

At  the  close  of  this  memorable  day,  the  2.3rd 
of  December,  1831,  we  united  at  the  footstool  of 
Divine  mercy,  to  express  our  gratitude  to  God 
for  having  preserved  us  amidst  such  imminent 
peril,  and  for  having  stilled  the  raging  of  the 
storm.  We  then  spread  our  mats  upon  the 
ground,  which  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
dried  grass  ;  and  stretching  our  weary  limbs,  we 
enjoyed  a  few  hours  of  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep,  after  the  excitement  and  exhaustion  of 
this  distressing  day.  Of  Mr.  Pitman's  kind 
concern  for  Mrs.  AVilliams  we  still  entertain  the 
most  grateful  remembrance ;  for  although  ex- 
ceedingly weak  and  nervous  himself,  he  used 
his  utmost  exertions  to  save  her  from  suffering 
either  in  body  or  mind. 

Early  the  following  day  we  commenced  re- 
pairing Mr.  Pitman's  house,  which  we  strength- 
ened with  tie-beams  and  braces ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  habitable,  Mr.  Pitman  sent  to  Avarua, 
to  offer  our  houseless  brother  and  family  an 
asylum,  which  they  gladly  accepted. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Messenger  of  Peace  on  Shore — The  Efiert  of  the 
Hurricane  upon  the  Minds  of  the  I't'ople — Tlie  Deatli  of 
our  seventh  Balie — More  Disasters— A  great  Fea^^t — 
Singular  Ceremony  in  apjiortioning  the  Food — Five 
Calamities — Value  of  Ironmongery — The  Messenger 
of  Peace  Repaired  and  l^aunclied — Voyage  to  Tahiti, 
&c. — Evils  of  Ardent  Spirits— The  Destruction  of  the 
Stills — Kstablishment  of  Temperance  Societies — He- 
turn  to  Karotonga — Intro<luclioa  of  Horses,  Cattle,  &c. 

Anxious  to  know  something  satisfactory  about 
my  poor  ship,  on  the  Friday  following  I  went  to 
Avarua,  and  was  both  astonished  and  rejoiced 
at  finding  that  she  had  sustained  no  injury 
whatever.  She  had  however  worked  herself 
into  a  hole  about  four  feet  deep,  and  when  lifted 
by  the  sea,  had  broken  off  large  branches  from 
the  trees,  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
whole  of  her  stores,  mast,  rigging,  blocks,  pitch, 
and  copper,  were  strewed  over  the  low  land. 
Some  of  these  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  houses,  and  others  beneath  a  mass  of  fallen 
trees.  I  much  feared  whether  1  should  be  able 
to  recover  enough  to  refit  the  vessel  again  ;  but 
by  great  perseverance,  in  digging  away  the  sand, 
in  repeatedly  traversing  the  settk'ment,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  rubbish  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  houses,  we  succeeded  beyond  our 
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most  sanguine  expectations.  My  most  serious 
loss  was  seventy  sheets  of  copper ;  I'or  one  of  the 
boxes  was  rent  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  tlie 
waves  ;  andof  tlic  hundred  sheets  whicli  it  con- 
tained, only  thirty  were  ever  recovered,  some  of 
which  were  crumpled  and  battered  in  the  most 
sini;ular  manner. 

As  soon  as  the  consternation  produced  by  the 
hurricane  had  subsided,  a  large  meeting  was 
convened,  when  it  was  agreed  to  commence 
immediately  a  temporary  house  of  worship,  to 
build  a  dwelling  for  Mr.  Buzacott,  and  to  repair 
that  of  the  chief.  At  this  meeting  the  great 
body  of  the  people  charged  the  chiefs  with 
having  brought  this  distress  upon  tliem  ;  regard- 
ing it  as  a  judgment  from  God,  for  having  revived 
the  evil  customs  which  they  had  Ibr  years  aban- 
doned. As  this  feeling  was  general,  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed,  that  all  the  late  inno- 
vations should  be  suppressed,  and  that  the 
observance  of  the  laws  should  be  strictly  en- 
forced. One  of  the  chiefs,  a  good-meaning  but 
ignorant  man,  proposed  that  he  and  his  brother 
chiefs  should  all  be  tried,  and  sentenced  to  some 
punishment,  us  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  people. 

The  effect  of  this  severe  dispensation  upon 
the  minds  of  the  natives  was  various.  Some 
took  disgust,  left  the  settlement,  and  went  to 
live  at  their  respective  districts,  saying,  that 
since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  they  had 
been  visited  with  a  greater  number  of  more 
direful  calamities  than  when  they  were  heathens. 
They  enumerated  five  distinct  distresses  that 
had  come  upon  them  since  they  had  renounced 
idolatry.  The  first  of  these  Avas  the  severe 
sickness  that  raged  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Pitman  and  myself,  in  1827.  The  second 
was  the  dreadful  malady,  which  carried  off  so 
many  hundreds,  in  1830.  Then  the  highest 
mountain  was  set  on  fire  in  a  thunder-storm, 
and  it  burnt  so  furiously  for  nearly  a  fortnight, 
that  the  affrighted  people  thought  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand:  this  was  the  third. 
The  fourth  was  of  an  extraordinary  prevalence 
of  caterpillars,  and  of  an  insect  of  the  mantis 
famDy  :  the  former  devoured  their  taro,  and  the 
latter  destroyed  their  cocoa-nut  trees.  And 
now  the  crowning  catastrophe  was  the  relent- 
less hurricane,  which  had  swept  over  and  devas- 
tated their  island,  and  thus  completed  their 
misery,  lilany,  however,  looked  upon  all  these 
visitations  as  judgments,  and  were  subdued  and 
humbled  under  them.  An  address,  delivered  at 
the  meeting  of  which  I  have  spoken,  by  a  truly 
excellent  old  man,  will  afford  an  illustration  of 
this.  As  a  foundation  for  his  remarks,  lie  se- 
lected that  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
""Whose  fan  in  his  hand,"  &c.,  and  referring  to 
the  five  calamities,  as  means  employed  by  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  a  sinful  and 
obstinate  people,  he  said,  "  Had  we  been  im- 
proved by  the  first  judgment,  we  might  have 
escaped  the  second.  Had  we  been  properly 
impressed  by  the  second,  we  might  have  escaped 
the  third,  and  should  have  been  spared  the 
fourth.  But  as  all  the  jjrcceding  judgments  had 
failed,  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  desii-ed  ob- 


ject, we  are  now  visited  by  a  much  more  signal 
display  of  Divine  power.  Still  his  fan  is  in  his 
hand,  and  he  has  not  exhausted  the  means  he 
possesses  of  cleansing  his  floor.  Let  us  then 
humble  ourselves,  under  this  display  of  his 
power,  and  not  provoke  him  still  more  by  our 
obstinacy."  He  then  proceeded  to  notice  the 
manner  in  which  the  I^ord  had  mingled  mercy 
with  his  judgments.  "  True,"  said  the  good  old 
chieftain,  "  our  food  is  all  destroyed,  but  our  lives 
are  spared  ;  our  houses  are  all  blown  down,  but 
our  wives  and  children  have  escaped  ;  our  large 
new  chapel  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  for  this  I 
grieve  most  of  all,  yet  we  have  a  God  to  wcu'ship  ; 
our  school-house  is  washed  away,  yet  our 
teachers  are  spared  to  us;  and  holding  up  a 
jiortion  of  the  New  Testament,  he  continued, 
"  we  have  still  this  precious  book  to  instruct 
us."  This  address  produced  a  most  salutary 
efl'ect  upon  the  people.  A  great  stimulus  Avas 
also  given  to  their  exertions  by  a  circumstance 
that  will  afford  interest  to  my  kind  and  valued 
friends  at  Birmingham.  The  poor  afflicted 
people,  having  to  rebuild  chapels  and  school- 
houses  in  all  the  stations,  together  with  dwelling- 
houses  for  their  chiefs,  their  Missionaries,  and 
themselves,  and  having  scarcely  any  tools  to 
work  with,  I  determined  to  appropriate  a  small 
portion  of  the  cask  of  ironmongery,  sent  by 
my  Birmingham  friends,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  and  encouraging  them  in  their  dis- 
tressing circumstances.  I  therefore  not  only 
supplied  my  esteemed  brethren  and  Makea  Avith 
a  few  axes,  to  lend  as  a  general  stock,  but  also 
made  a  present  of  an  axe,  a  hatchet,  or  a  saAV  to 
most  of  the  chiefs  of  importance.  This  trans- 
fused into  them  such  energy,  that  in  a  very  few 
weeks  the  fiiUen  trees  and  rubbish  Avere  cleared 
away,  and  comfortable  temporary  houses  erected 
in  all  the  settlements.  I  mention  this  to  show 
our  friends  the  great  value  of  the  articles  they 
have  from  time  to  time  transmitted  to  us. 
"What  I  gave  aAvay  would  not,  1  suppose,  cost  in 
Birmingham  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  ;  but 
its  value,  in  our  circumstances,  Avas  inestimable. 

As  my  brethren,  Buzacott  and  Pitman,  were 
botli  at  Ngatangiia,  I  determined  to  spend  the 
Sabbath  at  Arorangi.  In  this  journey  I  per- 
ceived, in  all  parts  of  the  island,  immense  trees 
of  evei  y  kind  streAved  upon  the  ground  in  Avild 
confusion,  like  the  bodies  of  prostrate  warriors 
after  some  terrific  and  murderous  battle.  The 
enchanting  little  settlement  at  Arorangi  Avas 
also  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  school-house,  hoAV- 
ever,  had  not  been  completely  destroyed,  and 
this  the  natives  contrived  to  repair  by  the  Sab- 
bath ;  so  that  we  had  a  comfortable  house  in 
which  to  worship.  I  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  awful  catastrophe,  by  speaking  from  that 
beautiful  passage  in  the  32nd  chapter  of  Isaiuh, 
2nd  verse: — "And  a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding 
place  from  thcAAind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tem- 
pest," &c.  &c. 

HoAV  true  are  the  poet's  Avords — 

"  Woes  cluster  ;  rare  are  solitary  woos  " 

On  tlie  folloAving  Saturday  avc  Avere  called  to 
mourn  over  the  loss  of  our  seventh  dear  babe. 
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The  shock  sustained  by  Mrs.  AVilliams  on  the 
day  of  the  hurricane  had  occasioned  its  death 
before  it  was  born  ;  and  the  season  of  her  mater- 
nal sulFerings  was  tedious,  distressing,  and 
dangerous.  God,  however,  in  judgment  re- 
membered mercy.  Although  prior  to  the  birth 
of  the  babe,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  life  of 
the  mother  appeared  nearly  extinct,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  she  revived  a  little,  and 
we  were  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  her  sur- 
viving. We  had  entertained  fond  hopes  that 
this  dear  babe  would  have  been  spared  to  us, 
but  in  this  we  were  again  disappointed  ;  and, 
while  we  endeavoured  to  bow  with  submission 
to  the  will  of  an  all-wise  and  gracious  Father, 
we  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  the  tear  of 
parental  affection  ;  and  even  now,  when  we 
speak  of  our  seven  dear  infants,  whose  little 
bodies  are  slumbering  in  different  isles  of  the 
far  distant  seas,  our  tenderest  emotions  are  en- 
kindled, but  our  murmurings  are  hushed  into 
silence  by  the  sweet  conviction  that  they  are 
gone  before  us  to  heaven.  Just  before  the  lid  of 
the  little  coffin  was  fastened  down,  all  assembled 
to  take  a  last  look,  when  our  feelings  were  much 
excited  by  an  expression  of  our  then  youngest 
child,  Avho  at  that  time  was  about  five  years  of 
age.  Thinking  in  the  native  language,  and 
speaking  in  English,  after  looking  intensely  at 
the  beauteous  form  of  the  lifeless  babe,  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  in  accents  of  sweet  simplicity, 
cried  out,  "  Father,  mother,  why  do  you  plant 
my  little  brother  1  don't  plant  him,  I  cannot  bear 
to  have  him  ])l:nited."  Our  kind  and  tieloved 
friends  mingled  their  tenderest  sympathies  in 
our  affiicticn,  and  did  everything  that  the  sin- 
cerest  affection  could  suggest  to  alleviate  our 
distress. 

I«  Wrote  a  letter  to  inform  Makea  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, when  he  immediately  collected  all 
the  people  of  his  settlement,  and  accompanied 
them  to  Ngatangiia,  to  condole  with  us  in  our 
alHiction.  No  individual  came  empty-handed; 
some  brought  mats,  others  pieces  of  cloth,  and 
others  articles  of  food,  which  they  presented  as 
an  expression  of  their  sympathy.  A  few  of  the 
principal  women  went  in  to  see  ]Mrs.  Williams, 
laid  their  little  presents  at  her  feet,  and  wept 
over  lier,  according  to  their  custom.  The  affec- 
tion of  this  kind  jieople  remains  unabated.  In 
a  recent  visit  ])aid  to  Rarotonga  by  my  esteemed 
colleague,  Mr.  liarfF,  he  perceived  that  the  con- 
gregation of  three  thousand  people  to  whom  he 
preached  were  all  habited  in  black  clotliing.* 
Uiion  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  unusual  and 
dismal  attire,  he  was  informed  by  ^fr.  Ruzacott 
that,  on  the  recent  death  of  his  little  girl,  the 
king  and  chiefs  requested  that  tliey  and  their 
peo])le  might  be  permitted  to  wear  mourning,  as 
they  did  not  wish  to  appear  in  their  ordinary  gay 
habiliments  while  the  family  of  their  Missionary 
was  in  affliction.  Such  an  instance  of  delicate 
respect  could  scarcely  have  heen  expected  from  a 
pc(>ple,  who  twelve  years  before  were  cannibals, 
and  addicted  to  every  vice. 

'  Made  from  the  i-apci-mullierry,  mwusCAincnsis, and 
iiilniued  witli  preiiaiations  from  tlio  caiKllenut  nlruritcs 
trilnlia. 


On  the  folloAving  night  two  more  disasters 
befell  us,  which,  although  of  a  different  character, 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  those  I  have  enu- 
merated, were  still  rendered  important  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed.  I  had 
taken  with  me  from  Raiatea  a  cask  of  cocoa-nut 
oil,  holding  one  hundred  and  eighty  gallons,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  chunam,  to  put  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  instead  of  copper,  to  protect 
it  from  worms,  and  render  it  water-tight ;  but  a 
worthless  young  man,  in  stealing  a  portion  of  it, 
having  neglected  to  drive  in  a  spile,  it  all  ran 
out,  and  there  being  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
hurricane,  very  few  cocoa-nuts  at  Raratonga,  I 
had  no  means  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply.  The 
second  misfortune  was  the  loss  of  my  best  boat, 
worth  at  least  £20.  This  was  stolen  in  the 
night  by  four  men  and  a  woman,  who  went  in 
her  to  sea.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
perished,  for,  as  the  wind  then  blew,  it  would 
drive  them  in  a  direction  where  there  was  no 
land  for  thousands  of  miles.  Thus  di-earily 
closed  the  eventful  year  1831. 

The  chiefs  and  people  of  Mr.  Pitman's  station 
undertook  to  return,  on  my  behalf,  the  compli- 
ment which  Makea  and  his  party  had  paid  to 
me,  who,  with  ourselves,  had  hoped  that  the 
child  ^xould  have  lived,  and  that  it  would  have 
proved  a  visit  of  congratulation,  instead  of 
condolence.  About  three  hundred  pigs  were 
killed  for  the  occasion,  some  of  which  were 
very  large,  and  all  of  them  baked  whole. 
The  vegetable  food  was  not  proportionate  in 
quantity,  nearly  all  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  hurricane.  The  whole  of  this  was  ])resented 
in  my  name  to  Makea,  and  there  was  much  that 
was  novel  and  singular  in  the  distribution  of  the 
food.  Great  ceremony  was  observed ;  and  it 
was  divided  into  ten  portions,  j)laced  in  a  row, 
according  to  the  number  of  countries  and  islands 
which  were  to  share  in  the  sumptuous  j)rovision 
of  the  day.  The  first  was  assigned  by  the  orator 
to  William  lY.,  the  great  king  of  Britain,  ]Mr. 
Pitman,  Mr.  Buzacott,  and  myself,  being  En- 
glishmen, were  looked  upon  as  his  Majesty's 
representatives,  and  of  course  had  the  honour  of 
taking  his  portion.  The  speaker,  assuming  an 
oratorical  attitude,  then  shouted  with  a  stento- 
rian voice,  that  the  next  portion  was  for  the 
"  great  chief  of  America."  As  the  mate  of  my 
vessel  was  of  that  country,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  the  representative  of  the  President,  he  took 
possession  of  this  portion.  The  kings  of 
Hawaii,  Tahiti,  Raiatea,  Aitutaki,  Mangaia, 
and  Tongatabu,  then  came  in  for  their  shares; 
and  individuals  from  these  various  islands,  as 
soon  as  the  orator  had  announced  their  names, 
stepped  forward  to  receive  them.  The  scene 
altogether  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  inter- 
est. A  few  days  after  the  kind-hearted  native 
teacher  Papeiha,  and  his  wife,  with  Tinomana 
the  chief,  and  nearly  all  the  jjcople  of  the  Aro- 
rangi  station,  came  in  like  manner  to  pay  their 
respects  to  us. 

Between  two  and  three  months  elapsed  be- 
fore we  could  do  much  to  the  vessel,  as  the 
natives  were  fully  employed  in  erecting  their 
dwellings  and  performing  the  public  work.    We 
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therefore  devoted  our  time  to  the  translations. 
At  length  ■wc  commenced  with  great  spirit,  and 
in  the  month  of  May  the  re])airs  and  alterations 
were  completed,  and  the  vessel  was  ready  to  be 
launched.  But,  before  she  could  aijain  float 
upon  her  own  clement,  we  had  to  lift  her  out 
of  a  hole,  and  drajj  her  several  hundred  yards 
over  a  swamp.  And  here  our  iiiifcnuity  was 
put  to  the  test.  The  method,  however,  by 
which  we  contrived  to  raise  the  vessel,  was  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  by  it  we  were  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  task  with  great  ease.  Long 
levers  were  passed  under  her  keel,  with  the 
fulcrum  so  fixed  as  to  give  them  an  elev.ation  of 
about  forty-live  degrees.  The  ends  of  these 
were  then  fastened  together,  with  several  cross- 
beams, upon  which  a  quantity  of  stones  were 
placed,  the  weight  of  which  gradually  elevated 
one  end  of  the  vessel  until  the  levers  reached 
the  ground.  Propj)ing  up  the  how  thus  raised, 
we  shifted  our  levers  to  the  stern,  which  was  in 
like  manner  elevated,  and,  by  repeating  this 
process  three  or  four  times,  we  lifted  her  iu  one 
day  entirely  out  of  the  hole.  The  bog  was 
then  filled  up  with  stones,  logs  of  wood  were 
laid  across  it,  rollers  were  placed  under  the 
vessel,  the  chain  cable  passed  round  her,  and, 
by  the  united  strength  of  about  two  thousand 
people,  she  was  compelled  to  take  a  short  voyage 
upon  the  land,  before  she  floated  in  her  pride 
upon  the  sea. 

Having  been  detained  so  much  longer  than 
I  anticipated,  we  were  not  able,  from  want  of 
provisions,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Navigators' 
Islands ;  and,  as  our  friends  at  Rarotonga  were 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  we  were  compelled 
in  the  first  i)Iace  to  visit  Tahiti.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Buzacott,  we  sailed  for  the  Society 
Islands,  where  our  brethren  gave  us  a  most 
hearty  welcome.  They  had  been  very  anxious 
on  our  account ;  for,  in  addition  to  my  long  ab- 
sence and  the  terrible  hurricane,  which  they 
also  had  experienced,  newspapers  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Sidney,  stating  that  portions  of  a 
vessel,  which  appeared  by  the  description  to 
answer  to  ours,  had  been  seen  floating  about 
near  the  Navigators'  Islands,  which  'nad  excited 
their  serious  apprehensions  for  our  safety.  On 
arriving  at  Tahiti  we  heard  such  distressing 
tidings  of  the  state  of  Raiatea,  as  rendered  it  de- 
sirable that  I  should,  if  possible,  spend  a  month 
there,  while  Mr.  Buzacott  remained  at  Tahiti, 
and  employed  his  time  in  assisting  Mr.  Darling 
to  print  for  him  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and  in 
acquiring  a  little  knowledge  of  the  art. 

On  arriving  at  Raiatea,  I  was  perfectly 
astounded  at  beholding  the  scenes  of  drunken- 
ness which  prevailed  in  my  formerly  flourishing 
station.  There  wei'e  scarcely  a  hundred  people 
who  had  not  disgraced  themselves  ;  and  persons 
who  had  made  a  consistent  profession  of  reli- 
gion for  years  had  been  drawn  into  the  vortex. 
The  son  and  successor  of  old  Tamatoa  was  a 
very  dissipated  young  man,  and  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government,  instead  of  following 
his  father's  good  example,  he  sanctioned  the 
introduction  of  ardent  spirits.  Encouraged  by 
him,  and  taking  advantage  cf  my  absence,   a 


trading  captain  brought  a  small  cask  on  shore, 
and  sold  it  to  the  natives.  This  revived  their 
dormant  appetite,  and  like  pent-up  waters,  the 
disposition  burst  forth,  and,  with  the  impetuosity 
ofa  resistless  torrent,  carried  the  people  before 
it,  so  that  they  appeared  maddened  with  infatu- 
ation. I  could  scarcely  imagine  that  they  were 
the  same  persons  among  whom  I  had  lived  so 
long,  and  of  whom  I  had  thought  so  highly. 

As  the  small  cask  which  had  been  imported 
was  sufficient  only  to  awaken  the  desire  for 
more,  they  had  actually  prepared  nearly  twenty 
stills,  which  were  in  active  operation  when  I 
arrived.  A  meeting  was  immediately  called, 
which  I  was  requested  to  attend,  when  resolu- 
tions were  passed  that  all  the  stills  should  forth- 
with be  destroyed.  A  new  judge  was  nomi- 
nated, the  laws  were  re-established,  and  persons 
selected  to  go  round  the  island,  and  carry  the 
resolutions  into  effect.  In  some  districts  these 
met  with  considerable  opjiosition,  but  in  otliers 
they  succeeded  without  difficulty.  The  folloAV- 
ing  week  they  were  dispatched  again,  when 
they  destroyed  several  more  ;  but  in  their  last 
journey  they  were  accompanied  by  the  late  ex- 
cellent Maihara,  of  Huahine,  the  favourite 
daughter  of  our  good  old  king,  who  had  come 
to  Raiatea,  with  some  respectable  officers  from 
her  own  island,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  destruction  of  the  stills.  This  they  happily 
accomplished ;  for,  on  their  return  from  their 
last  circuit  of  the  island,  they  reported  that  every 
still  was  demolished,  and  every  still-house  burnt 
to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  natives,  however, 
determined  to  purchase  ardent  s])irits  from  the 
ships  ;  while  the  majority  wished  me  to  form  a 
Temperance  Society,  with  a  view  to  its  entire 
abolition  ;  but,  as  I  could  not  remain  to  super- 
intend its  operation,  I  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  accede  to  their  request.  This,  however,  has 
been  effected  since  I  left;  and  a  letter,  just  re- 
ceived from  the  formerly  dissipated  young  chief, 
afforded  me  much  satisfaction.  It  is  dated 
Raiatea,  April  30,  1836  ;— 

"  Dear  Friend, 

"  Blessing  on  you,  Mr.  Williams,  from 
the  true  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of 
Peace,  the  Saviour  iu  whom  alone  we  can  be 
saved. 

"  This  is  my  little  communication  to  yon. 
The  spirits  about  which  your  thoughts  were 
evil  towards  me,  I  have  entirely  done  away 
with,  because  my  heart  is  sick  of  that  bad  path, 
and  I  am  now  '  pressing  towards  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  my  high  calling.'  These  are  now 
my  thoughts,  that  God  may  become  my  own 
God.  This  is  really  my  wish.  I  am  commend- 
ing myself  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace," 
&c.,  &c. 

Whether  there  be  a  real  change  of  heart  or 
not  in  this  individual,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am 
truly  thankful — and  n  this  feeling  every  friend 
of  missions  will  participate — that  the  people, 
with  their  chief,  have  been  brought  to  see  their 
folly,  and  abandon  the  use  of  that  which  v/an 
unfitting  them  tor  earth  and  heaven,  by  render- 
ing thera  poor,  profligate,  and  miserable.     The 
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cii-cumstances  under  which  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  was  abandoned  at  Tahiti  were  of  the  most 
interestini:^  character.  The  evil  had  become  so 
alarming  that  the  Missionaries  felt  that  some- 
thing must  be  attempted,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  set  tlie  people  an  example,  by  abstain- 
ing entirely  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
by  forming  Temperance  Societies.  These  worked 
exceedingly  well,  especially  at  Papara,  the 
station  occupied  by  our  venerable  and  inde- 
fatigable brother,  Mr.  Davis.  The  beneficial 
results  were  so  apparent  to  the  natives  them- 
selves, that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
agreed  that  no  ardent  spirits  should  be  intro- 
duced into  tlieir  settlement.  Most  of  tlie  people 
of  the  other  districts,  observing  their  prosperity, 
followed  their  example.  At  this  time  tlie  par- 
liament met ;  for,  since  they  have  been  brouglit 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  has  been  adopted. 
On  this  occasion,  and  before  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  business,  they  sent  a  message  to  the 
,  queen  to  know  upon  what  principles  they  were 
to  act.  She  returned  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, saying,  "  Let  the  jwinciples  cotitautcd  in 
that  book  be  the  foundation  of  all  your  j^rocecd- 
m»s;"  and  immediately  they  enacted  a  law  to 
prohibit  trading  with  any  vessel  which  brought 
anient  spirits  for  sale  ;  and  now  there  is  but  one 
island  in  the  group,  Porapora,  where  these  are 
allowed. 

Having  accomplished  at  Raiatea  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  stills,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
law  and  order,  we  pre])arcd  to  depart  for  Raro- 
(onga,  having  on  board  a  valuable  cargo,  con- 
sisting of  several  barrels  of  flour,  Avhich  we 
very  opportunely  procured  from  an  American 
ship,  and  other  provisions  for  our  necessitous 
families  ;  together  with  horses,  asses,  and  cattle 
The  two  former  excited  the  unbounded  astonish- 
ment of  the  natives.  Like  their  brethren  of  the 
Tahitian  islands,  they  called  them  all  2^igs.  The 
horse  was  e  buakaapatangata,  the  great  pig  that 
carries  the  man;  the  dog  they  called  ehuaka  aoa, 
or  the  barking  pig  ;  and  the  as!i,ebuaka  turituri,  or 
the  noisy  pig.  This  last,  however,  was  honoured 
with  another  name,  which  was,  e  buaka  ta- 
ringa  roa,  or  the  long-eared  pig.  The  horses 
and  asses  have  greatly  facilitated  tlie  labours  of 
tlie  Missionaries,  and  the  cattle  have  proved  an 
invaluable  addition  to  the  comforts  of  tlie  mission 
families.* 

•  It  w;is  upwards  often  years  after  our  arrival  in  the 
islands  liofore  we  t;i.-ti'<l  lieet';  and,  wlieu  we  killed  our 
lirst  ox,  tlie  mission  families  licmi  tlie  adjaeent  islands  met 
at  our  house  to  fiijoy  ihe  treat ;  l)ut,  to  our  mortilieation, 
we  liad  so  entirely  lost  the  relish,  that  none  of  us  could 
bear  either  the  tasie  or  smell  of  it.  Oni'  of  the  Missioii- 
iiries'  wives  burst  into  tears,  and  lamented  bitterly  that 
she  should  bcecmie  so  barbarous  as  to  have  lost  her  lelisli 
fur  I'.njjlibli  beef. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Second  Visit  to  the  Navigators — Te-ava's  Prayer  —Arri- 
val at  Manua — Salutations  of  the  People — Find  some 
Kiivavaiaus-Orosenga  and  Ofu — The  desue  every- 
where expressed  for  Missionaries — Sail  for  Tutuila — 
Interestins;  Interview  at  Leone  Bay — The  Author  car- 
ried on  shore — A  Chief  prays  upon  the  Deck — Run- 
away Sailors  baptizing  the  People. 

ArxER  landing  our  stores  at  Rarotonga,  Te- 
ava,  a  pious  and  intelligent  member  of  Mr. 
Buzacott's  church,  was  set  apart  to  the  im- 
portant office  of  a  missionary ;  being  designed 
for  the  station  of  Manono,  the  island  of  which 
the  gigantic  Matetau,  to  whom  I  promised  a 
teacher,  was  chief.  Makea  also  was  anxious  to 
accompany  me.  Hoping  that  many  advan- 
tages might  result  from  iiis  jiresence,  we  readily 
acceded  to  his  wish.  Everything  being  ready, 
on  Thursday  evening,  October  11,  1832,  we 
directed  our  course  once  more  for  the  Samoa 
Islands. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  I  requested  Te- 
ava  to  conduct  our  morning's  devotions  ;  and, 
being  much  pleased  with  the  novelty  and  ex- 
cellency of  his  prayer,  and  the  pious  fervour  of 
his  manner,  I  wrote  it  down  immediately  after, 
and  have  preserved  the  following  extract : — 

"  If  we  fly  up  to  heaven,  we  shall  find  thee 
there  ;  if  we  dwell  upon  the  land,  thou  art 
there  ;  if  we  sail  upon  the  sea,  thou  art  there ; 
and  this  affords  us  comfort ;  so  that  Ave  sail 
upon  the  ocean  without  fear,  because  thou,  O 
God,  art  in  our  ship.  The  king  of  our  bodies 
has  his  subjects,  to  whom  lie  issues  his  orders: 
but,  if  he  himself  goes  with  tliem,  his  presence 
stimulates  their  zeal  ;  they  begin  it  with  energy, 
they  do  it  soon,  they  do  it  well.  O  Lord,  thou 
art  the  King  of  our  spirits  ;  thou  hast  issued 
orders  to  tliy  subjects  to  do  a  great  work  ;  thou 
hast  commanded  them  to  go  into  all  the  world, 
and  preacli  the  Gospel  to  every   creature  :  Ave, 

0  Lord,  are  going  upon  that  errand  ;  and  let 
thy  presence  go  with  us  to  quicken  us,  and  en- 
able us  to  persevere  in  the  great  work  until  we 
die.  Thou  hast  said  that  thy  presence  shall  go 
with  tliy  people,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Fulfil,  O  Lord,  to  us  this  cheering  promise.  I 
see,  O  Lord,  a  compass  in  this  vessel,  by  which 
the  shijimen  steer  the  right  way  ;  do  thou  be 
our  conijiass  to  direct  us  in  the  right  course, 
that  we  may  escape  obstructions  and  dangers  iu 
our  work.  Be  to  us,  O  Lord,  the  compass  of 
salvation." 

On  our  former  voyages  we  visited  only  two 
of  the  islands,  Savaii  and  Upolu,  the  largest  iu 
the  cluster,  but  the  farthest  west.  On  this,  I 
determined  to  touch  at-  every  island  in  the 
group ;  and,  as  wc  were  sailing  from  the  east, 

1  resolved  to  take  them  in  rotation. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  17tli  we  descried  land; 
having  run  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
miles  in  five  days,  without  having  had  occasion 
to  shift  our  sails  since  we  Lid  adieu  to  our 
friends  at  Rarotonga.  Thus  pleasant  is  it,  fre- 
quently, to  sail  westward,  wafted  by  the  trade- 
winds  of  tropical  climes.  The  land  we  saw 
proAed  to  be  the  island  of  Manua,  the  most 
easterly  of  the   Samoa  group,   and    about   two 
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hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  that  on  which  our 
Missionaries  Avere  residing.  On  nearing  the 
shore,  a  number  of  canoes  approached  us,  in 
one  of  which  some  natives  stood  up  and  shouted, 
"We  are  Clu-istians,  we  are  Christians;*  we 
are  waiting  for  a  falau  lotu,  a  religion-ship,  to 
bring  us  some  people  whom  they  call  Mis- 
sionaries, tc  tell  us  about  Jesus  Christ.  Is 
yours  the  ship  we  are  waiting  for'!"  This  was 
a  delightful  salutation,  and  showed  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  had  preceded  us.  A 
fine-looking  m^n  now  sprang  on  board,  and  in- 
troduced liiniself  ns  a  Christian,  or  "  Son  of 
the  word."  On  learning  that  ours  was  "a  re- 
ligion-ship," he  expressed  himself  highly  de- 
lighted, and  ordered  his  people  to  present  us 
with  all  the  cocoa-nuts  and  other  food  that  was 
in  the  canoe.  He  then  asked  us  for  a  Mis- 
sionary ;  and,  upon  being  informed  that  we  had 
only  one,  and  that  he  was  intended  forMatetau, 
of  Manono,  he  manifested  deep  regret,  and 
begged  that  I  would  supply  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  gave  him  a  trilling  present  and  some 
elementary  books,  said  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement, and  bade  liim  adieu ;  promising 
to  bring  him  a  Missionary  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  permit. 

Our  boat  now  returned  to  the  ship,  convey- 
ing a  native  of  the  island  of  Raivavae,  which 
lies  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south 
of  Tahiti.  On  expressing  my  surprise  at  see- 
ing him  there,  a  distance  of  about  two  thousand 
miles  from  his  home,  he  informed  me  that  he 
and  his  party  were  returning  in  a  boat  from  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Tupuai,  when  they  lost 
their  way,  and  were  driven  about  at  sea  for 
nearly  three  months,  during  which  distressing 
period  twenty  of  their  number  died.  It  ap- 
peared from  their  statement  that  they  had  erected 
a  chapel,  and  since  their  arrival  had  been  re- 
i'ular  in  their  obsenance  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Christian  worship  ;  that  Hura  was  their 
teacher,  and  that  most  of  them  could  read  the 
eight  portions  of  the  Tahitian  Scriptures,  which 
they  had  carefully  preserved,  and  highly  valued. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  Manua,  a  fine  young 
man  stepped  on  board  our  vessel,  and  requested 
me  to  give  him  a  passage  to  Tutuila,  a  large 
island  about  forty  miles  distant.  He  stated 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  that  he  wished 
much  to  carry  to  the  people  of  his  own  island 
the  good  news  of  which  he  was  in  possession. 
I,  of  coarse,  readily  acceded  to  his  request. 

Leaving  Manua,  we  sailed  over  to  Orosenga 
and  Ofu,  two  islands  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel,  about  two  miles  from  ISIanua.  On 
entering  the  bay  a  canoe  came  off,  having  on 
board  an  old  chief.  We  inquired  whether  he 
had  heard  of  the  new  religion,  which  was  making 
such  progress  at  Savaii  and  Upolu,  and,  upon 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  we  told  him 
our  object  in  visiting  the  Samoa  Islands. 
Having  listened  with  apparent  surprise,  he 
earnestly  entreated  me  to  leave  him  a  teacher, 
promising  to  treat  him  witli  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  to  "  give  him  ])lenty  tc  eat."     Eind- 

•  T!ic  phrase  tliey  used  was,  literally,  "  Sons  of  the 
word." 


ing  that  this  was  impossible,  he  begged  for  one 
of  my  native  sailors,  as  a  hostage,  to  insure  my 
return.  He  also  importuned  me  to  remain 
with  him  a  few  days  ;  but  this  I  declined,  being 
anxious  to  reach  Savaii  by  the  Sabbath.  He  was 
urgent  that  1  should  supply  him  with  a  mus- 
ket and  powder  ;  but  I  informed  him,  that  ours 
was  a  "  religion-ship,"  and  that  we  had  books 
to  teach  men  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  the  way  of  salvation,  but  no  muskets,  with 
which  they  might  destroy  each  other.  I  then 
pressed  him  to  abandon  his  barbarous  wars,* 
and  become  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  whose 
religion  was  one  of  peace  and  mercy.  This, 
the  old  chieftain  said,  was  very  good,  and  pleased 
his  heart ;  but,  as  he  had  no  one  to  teach  them, 
how  was  he  to  know  1  Having  made  our  visiter 
a  trifling  present,  we  directed  our  course  for 
Tutuila. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  made  Tu- 
tuila, and  were  very  soon  surrounded  by  a  vast 
number  of  canoes,  some  of  which  contained 
twenty  or  thirty  men.  These  appeared  so  ex- 
cessively wild  that  we  did  not  suffer  many  of 
them  to  board  us.  This,  however,  we  could 
scarcely  prevent ;  for,  although  we  were  sailing 
seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  they  paddled  so 
fast  that  they  kept  pace  with  us,  clung  to  tl>e 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  were  so  expert,  that,  not- 
withstanding our  precautions,  they  sprang  on 
board  the  ship.  Acanoenow  came  alongside  with 
an  Englishman,  who  called  himself  William 
Gray,  and  said  that  he  had  been  at  Tutuila 
about  three  years.  As  the  natives  were  very 
clamorous  for  powder  and  muskets,  we  inquired 
of  Gray  whether  they  were  at  war,  and  found 
that  two  powerful  chiefs  were  ex2)ected  shortly 
to  engage  in  a  severe  conflict.  Upon  asking 
him  whether  the  people  of  Tutuila  had  heard 
of  our  Missionaries,  and  had  become  Christians, 
he  informed  me  that  very  many  had  renounced 
heathenism  at  Savaii  and  Upolu;  but  that  only 
a  few  had  done  so  at  Tutuila. 

Having  obtained  all  the  information  we  could 
from  this  individual,  we  prosecuted  our  voyage 
down  the  south  coast,  the  varied  beauties  of 
which  struck  us  with  surprise  and  delight  as 
we  glided  past  them.  At  length  we  reached  a 
district  called  Leone,  where  the  young  man 
whom  we  had  brought  from  Manua  resided. 
On  entering  the  mouth  of  the  spacious  and 
beautiful  bay,  we  were  boarded  by  a  person 
who  introduced  himself  as  a  "  Son  of  the  word." 
We  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  learned,  in 
reply  to  our  inquiries,  that  in  his  district  about 
fifty  persons  had  embraced  Ciiristianity,  had 
erected  a  place  of  worship,  and  were  anxiously 
waiting  my  arrival.  This  information  was  un- 
expected and  delightful,  and  I  determined  im- 
mediately to  visit  the  spot.  AVith  this  intent 
we  lowered  our  little  boat,  and  approached 
the  shore  When  about  twenty  yards  from  tlie 
beach,  as  the  heathen  presented  rather  a  formi- 
dable appearance,  I  desired  the  native  crew  to 
cease  rowing,  and  unite  with  me  in  prayer, 
which  was  our  usual  practice  when  exposed  to 

•  The  adjoining  island  is  almost  dejiopulated,  the  iu- 
habitants  having  been  slain  by  these  people. 
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danger.  The  chief,  -who  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  assembled  multitude,  supposing  that  we 
were  afraid  to  land,  made  the  people  sit  down 
under  the  grove  of  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  and 
other  trees  which  girt  the  shore.  He  then 
waded  into  the  water  nearly  up  to  his  neck, 
and  took  hold  of  the  boat,  when,  addressing  me 


in  his  native  tongue,  he  said,  "  Son,  will  you 
not  come  on  shore  1  will  you  not  land  amongst 
usV  To  this  I  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  that 
I  shall  trust  myself;  I  have  heard  a  sad  account 
of  you  in  this  bay,  that  you  have  taken  two 
boats,  and  that  you  are  exceedingly  savage  ;  and 
perhaps  when  you  get  me  into  your  possession 
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you  will  cither  injure  my  person  or  demand  a 
ransom  for  my  release."  "  Oh,"  he  shouted, 
"  wo  are  not  savage  now;  we  are  Christians." 
"  You  Christians'?"  I  said.  "'NVhere  did  you 
hear  of  Christianity  1"  "Oh,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  a  great  chief  from  the  white  man's  country, 


named  Williams,  came  to  Savaii,  about  twenty 
moons  ago,  and  jilaced  some  tama-fni-lotu, 
'  workers  of  religion,'  there,  and  several  of  our 
people  who  were  there  began,  on  their  return, 
to  instruct  their  friends,  many  of  whom  have 
become  sons    of  the  word.     There    they   are ; 
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ilon't  jou  see  them  V  Looking  in  the  direc- 
tion to  which  lie  pointed,  I  saw  a  group  of  about 
fifty  persons  seated  under  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  huge  tow  and  other  trees,  apart  iVoni 
those  whom  lie  iiad  ordered  to  sit  down  along 
the  beach.  Every  one  of  this  group  had  a  piece 
of  white  native  cloth  tied  round  his  arm.  I  in- 
quired of  the  chief  what  this  meant ,  when  he 
rei)lied,  "They  are  the  Clnistians,  and  that  cloth 
is  to  distinguish  them  from  their  heathen  coun- 
trymen." "  "Why,"  I  immediately  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  the  person  you  allude  to  ;  my  name  is 
"Williams.  I  took  the  workers  of  religion  to 
Savaii  twenty  moons  agol"  The  moment  he 
heard  this,  he  made  a  signal  to  the  multitude,  who 
sj)rang  from  their  seats,  rushed  to  the  sea,  seized 
tlie  boat,  and  carried  both  it  and  us  to  the  shore. 
Upon  landing,  Amoamo,  the  chief,  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  conducted  me  to  the  Christians  ; 
and,  after  the  usual  salutations,  I  inquired 
where  they  had  heard  of  Christianity.  Upon 
this,  one  of  their  number,  rather  more  forward 
than  his  brethren,  replied  that  he  had  been 
down  to  the  "  workers  of  religion,"  had  brought 
back  some  knowledge,  and  was  now  engaged  in 
imparting  to  his  countrymen ;  "  And  there  is 
our  chapel,"  said  he,  "don't  you  see  iti" 
Turning  to  the  direction  in  m  hich  he  pointed,  I 
saw  a  small  rustic  place  of  worship,  Avhich  would 
liold  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  people,  peep- 
ing through  the  foliage  of  the  bananas  and  bread- 
fruit trees  in  which  it  was  embowered.  Accom- 
])anied  by  my  loquacious  friend  and  two  or 
tlu-ee  others,  I  asked  him,  on  reaching  the  house, 
who  performed  service  there  on  Sabbath-day  1 
To  this  he  instantly  replied,  "  I  do."  "  And 
who,"  inquired  I,  "has  taught  you  1"  "Why," 
said  he,  "  did  yoa  not  see  a  little  canoe  by  the 
side  of  your  boat,  when  we  carried  you  on  shore 
just  now?  That  is  my  canoe,  in  which  I  go 
down  to  the  teachers,  get  some  religion,  which 
I  bring  carefully  home,  and  give  to  the  people  ; 
and,  when  that  is  gone,  I  take  my  canoe  again, 
and  fetch  some  more.  And  now  you  are  come, 
for  whom  we  have  been  so  long  waiting,  where's 
our  teacher  'i  Give  me  a  man  full  of  religion, 
that  I  may  not  expose  my  life  to  danger  by  going 
so  long  a  distance  to  fetch  it."  I  was  truly 
grieved  at  being  compelled  to  tell  him  that  I  had 
noMissionaiy.  On  hearing  this  he  was  afTected 
almost  to  tears,  and  would  scarcely  believe  me  ; 
for  he  imagined  that  the  vessel  was  full  of 
Missionaries,  and  that  I  could  easily  supply  the 
demand.  This,  however,  was  impossible  ;  but 
I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  Mis- 
sionaries will  not  be  doled  out  as  they  now  are, 
but  when  tlieir  numbers  w'ill  bear  a  nearer  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  of  the  heathen.  And  why 
should  not  this  be  the  easel  How  many  thou- 
sands of  ships  has  England  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  spread  devastation  and  death  ?  The 
money  expended  in  building,  equipping,  and 
supporting  one  of  these,  would  be  sufficient, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  to  convey  Christiaaity, 
with  all  its  domestic  comforts,  its  civilizing 
etfects,  and  spiritual  advantages,  to  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people. 
It  will  not  tesupposed  that  these  poor  islanders 


knew  much  about  the  principles  of  the  religion 
they  had  embraced,  neither  was  there  anything 
in  their  dress  or  persons,  except  the  piece  of 
white  cloth  round  their  arms,  to  distinguisli 
them  from  tlieir  heathen  brethren  :  yet,  rude  and 
unseemly  as  their  appearance  was,  I  could  not 
but  look  upon  them  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
interest,  and  regard  them  as  an  earnest  of  the 
complete  victory  that  the  Gospel  would  shortly  ob- 
tain over  the  superstitions,  the  idolatries,  and  the 
barbarities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  group. 

Another  circumstance  which  added  great 
interest  to  this  scene  was,  the  striking  contrast 
between  my  reception  and  that  of  the  unfor- 
tunate La  Perouse  ;  for,  if  he  be  correct  in  the 
name  he  has  given  to  the  bay,  this  was  tlie  same 
in  which  his  lamented  comrade,  M.  De  Langle, 
and  eleven  of  his  crew,  were  most  barbarously 
murdered. 

After  viewing  their  rude  chapel,  I  accompanied 
the  chief  to  his  dwelling,  when  I  inquired  if 
he  also  had  become  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah. 
To  this  he  replied  in  the  negative  ;  but  added, 
"If  you  will  give  me  a  worker  of  religion  to 
teach  me,  I  will  lisilisi  (become  a  believer)  im- 
mediately." It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  I 
was  compelled  to  say  that  it  was  out  of  my 
power  to  do  so ;  but  still  I  exhorted  him  to 
unite  with  the  Christians,  and  to  give  them  all 
the  countenance  he  could.  Thus  were  this 
people,  who  had  been  esteemed  most  ferocious, 
and  who  had  ill-treated  or  massacred  some  of 
the  crews  of  all  the  vessels  with  which  they  had 
intercourse,  prepared  to  receive  us. 

On  returning  to  the  ship,  I  found  that  Makea 
and  our  people  had  been  much  entertained  by 
natives  from  the  adjoining  valley,  who  were 
anxiously  waiting  to  present  an  earnest  request 
that  I  would  pay  them  a  visit.  As  soon  as  I 
stepped  on  board  the  chief  seized  me  most  cor- 
dially ;  but,  esteeming  me  greater  than  himself, 
he  only  rubbed  his  nose  on  my  hand.  He  then 
assured  me  that  he  and  nearly  all  his  people 
were  Christians ;  that  they  had  erected  a  spa- 
cious place  of  worship,  in  imitation  of  the  one 
built  by  the  teachers  at  Sapapalii,  from  which 
place  he  had  lately  come,  and  brought  the  l<jtu; 
and  that  he  was  daily  engaged  in  teaching  his 
people  what  he  himself  had  been  taught  by  the 
Missionaries.  Upon  my  saying  that,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  native  character,  I  did  not 
place  implicit  confidence'in  all  that  I  heard,  he 
adopted  a  most  effectual  method  of  convincing 
me  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions ;  for,  placing 
his  hands  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  book,  he 
recited  a  chapter  out  of  our  Tahitian  primer, 
partly  in  the  Tahitian  dialect  and  partly  in  the 
Samoan  ;  after  which  he  said,  "  Let  us  pray  ;" 
and,  kneeling  do%\-n  upon  our  little  quarter- 
deck, he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  broken 
Tahitian.  The  artless  simplicity  and  apparent 
sincerity  of  this  individual  pleased  us  exceed- 
ingly. We  gave  him  some  elementary  books, 
made  him  a  trifling  present,  and  promised,  if 
possible,  to  call  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with 
him  on  our  return  from  Savaii. 

On  the  following  day  we  reached  Upolu,  when 
natives  from  various  parts  of  the  island  ap- 
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proached  us  saying  that  they  were  "  Sous  of 
the  Word,"  and  tliat  they  rv-ere  waiting  for  the 
"  religion-ship  of  Mr.  Williams  to  bring  them 
Missionaries."  In  one  of  these  we  perceived 
two  Englishmen.  Upon  being  admitted  on 
board,  and  learning  who  I  was,  thinking  that 
it  would  afibrd  me  pleasure,  they  began  to  de- 
scribe their  exploits  in  turning  people  religion, 
as  they  termed  it.  Wishing  to  obtain  all  the 
information  I  could  from  these  men,  I  inquired 
the  number  of  their  converts,  which  they  stated 
to  be  between  two  and  three  hundred  ;  and, 
having  asked  how  they  effected  their  object, 
one  of  them  said,  "Why,  Sir,  I  goes  about  and 
talks  to  the  people,  and  tells  'em  that  our  God  is 
good,  and  tlieirs  is  bad  ;  and,  when  they  listens 
to  me,  I  makes  'em  religion,  and  baptizes  'cm." 
"Sure,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  baptize  them  do 
youl  how  do  you  perform  thatl'  "  Why,  Sir," 
he  answered,  "  I  takes  water,  and  dips  my 
hands  in  it,  and  crosses  them  in  their  foreheads 
and  in  their  breasts,  and  then  I  reads  a  bit  of  a 
prayer  to  'em  in  English."  "  Of  course,"  I 
said,  "they  understand  you."  "No,"  he  re- 
joined, "but  they  says  they  knows  it  does  'em 
good." 

In  addition  to  this,  I  found  that  these  two  in- 
dividuals had  pretended  to  heal  the  sick,  by 
reading  a  "  bit  of  a  prayer"  over  them,  for 
which  they  extorted  property  from  the  people. 
I  remonstrated  with  them  upon  the  fearful 
wickedness  of  their  conduct;  and  they  promised 
that  they  would  not  again  pursue  such  a  course. 
This  is  only  a  specimen  of  many  similar  inter- 
views which  we  had  with  persons  of  the  same 
class,  and  shows  the  great  importance  of 
Christian  exertion  on  behalf  of  British  seamen. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 


Arrival  at  Manouo— Joy  of  Matetau— Reacli  Savaii — 
Saljbath  Services  there — Malietoa's  Address — Inter- 
view between  Makea  and  M.-ilietoa— An  inipiirtiint 
Meeting  lield— MaUea's  Sjieecli — Malietoa's  rnplies  to 
tlie  Author's  Questions— Tlie  Teacher's  Narrative— 
("onsultation  with  the  Teachers — A<lvice  K^yexi  upon 
various  iuiportant  topics- Snakes — l;;arth(iuakes. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  we  reached  INIanono, 
and,  as  Ave  were  passing  this  little  garden  island, 
niy  colossal  friend,  Matetau,  came  off  to  us. 
After  embracing  me  cordially,  and  rubbing 
noses  quite  as  long  as  was  agreeable,  he  said, 
"  Where's  my  Missionary  1  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten your  promise."  "  No  more  have  I,"  was  my 
rejoimler  ;  "  here  he  is."  I  then  introduced 
Te-ava  and  his  wife,  when  he  seized  tlietn  with 
delight,  saluted  their  noses  with  a  long  and 
hearty  rub,  and  exclaimed,  lelei,  lelei,  lava, 
"  good,  very  good  ;  I  am  hap])y  now."  Having 
stated  to  the  chief  that  I  Avas  anxious  to  roach 
the  jMissionary  station  before  dark,  and  that  he 
must  either  accomj)any  me  and  return  in  a  i'cw 
days,  or  go  on  .'.hore,  he  said,  "  I  must  hasten 
back  to  tell  my  people  the  good  news,  that  you 
have  come  and  brought  the  promised  Mission- 
ary." Again  rubbing  my  nose,  he  stei)])ed  into 
his  canoe,  and,  skimming  over  tiie  billows, 
sailed  towards  the  shore,  siiouting,  as   he  ap- 


proached it,  that  Mr.  Williams  had  brought 
them  their  Missionary. 

AVe  reached  the  station  of  Malietoa  about 
five  o'clock,  when  the  teachers  and  people 
manifested  extravagant  joy  at  seeing  us.  As 
tlie  twelve  months  during  which  we  had  pro- 
mised to  return  had  elapsed,  they  had  enter- 
tained fears  lest  they  should  never  see  me  again. 
When  I  informed  them  that  my  detention  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  hurricane  we 
had  experienced  at  Rarotonga,  they  stated  that 
it  had  extended  to  all  the  Navigators'  Islands, 
and  had  been  most  destructive  in  its  ravages. 

After  the  first  expressions  of  joy,  which 
South  Sea  Islanders  invariably  show  by  weep- 
ing, had  subsided,  1  desired  the  teachers  to 
inform  me  what  had  occurred  during  tlie  im- 
portant period  of  their  residence  among  the 
people,  when  I  learned  that  Malietoa,  his  bro- 
ther, the  principal  chiefs,  and  nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants of  their  settlement,  had  embraced 
Christianity  ; — that  their  chapel  would  accom- 
date  six  or  seven  hundred  people,  and  that 
it  was  always  full ;  and  that  in  the  two  large 
islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu  the  Gospel  had 
been  introduced  into  more  than  thirty  villages. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  stated  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  only  waiting  my  arrival 
to  renounce  their  heathen  system.  This  was 
most  delightful  information,  and  drew  forth 
tears  of  gratitude  to  God,  for  having  in  so  short 
a  time  granted  us  such  a  rich  reward. 

As  the  old  king,  Malietoa,  was  from  home, 
catching  wood-  pigeons,  a  sport  of  which  the 
chiefs  are  extremely  fond,  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  inform  him  of  our  arrival.  At  about 
half- past  sis  o'clock  all  the  Missionaries  left 
home  to  visit  numerous  houses  in  the  settle- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  family 
worship  :  many  of  their  converts  not  having 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  officiate  them- 
selves. 

Although  Malietoa  was  absent,  I  determined 
to  take  up  my  residence  at  his  house,  knowing 
that  it  would  afford  him  pleasure  to  find  me 
there  on  his  return. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  I 
went  to  the  chapel,  accompanied  by  the  teachers 
and  Makea.  It  was  built  in  the  Tahitian  style, 
but  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane, 
instead  of  the  Pandanus.  There  were  but  few 
seats  in  it,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with 
plaited  cocoa-nut  leaves.  The  congregation  con- 
sisted of  about  seven  hundred  persons,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  singularly  uncultivated 
and  grotesque  appearance,  it  was  impossible  to 
view  them  without  feelings  of  the  liveliest  in- 
terest, while  with  outstretched  necks  and  open 
mouths  tbey  listened  to  the  important  truths  by 
regarding  which  they  would  be  delivered  from 
the  a]ii)alling  gloom  in  which  they  had  for  ages 
been  enveloped.  Divine  service  was  commenced 
by  a  hymn  in  the  Tahitian  language,  which  was 
sung  by  the  teachers  only.  One  of  them  then 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Tahitian  Testament,  trans- 
lated it  into  the  Samoan  dialect,  and  engaged 
in  prayer  with  great  ease  and  fltiency.  This 
concluded,  I  addi-essed    to    them   a  short  dis- 
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course,  and,  as  I  spoke  in  Taliitian,  on?  of  the 
teachers  acted  as  interpreter.  My  wild  audience 
appeared  to  listen  Avith  jirofoinul  attention,  and 
conducted  themselves  -with  <freat  jiropriety.  Our 
noble-looking  chief,  Makea,  excited  much  in- 
terest, for  in  addition  to  liis  size  and  command- 
inji:  aspect,  he  was  dressed  in  Kuropeau  costume, 
with  a  red  surtout  which  was  presented  to  him 
by  ^Irs.  Buzacott  just  before  our  departure. 

On  returning  home,  I  inquired  of  the  teachers 
why  they  had  not  taught  the  people  to  sing, 
when  they  informed  me  that  they  began  to  do 
so,  but,  as  the  females  sang  the  hymns  at  their 
dances,  they  thought  it  better  to  desist.  On  in- 
quiry, we  learned  that  the  teachers'  wives  had 
also  attempted  to  instruct  the  Samoa  females  in 
the  manufacture  of  white  Taliitian  cloth,  of 
which  they  liad  made  large  quantities  for  the 
chiefs,  but  that  the  women  were  so  idle  tliat 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  learn  the  art, 
although  the  cloth  was  exceedingly  admired. 
We  also  found  that  they  had  misuccessfuUy  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  them  to  cover  the  upper 
part  of  their  persons,  of  which  they  were  ex- 
cessively vain.  Indeed,  they  were  continually 
entreating  the  teachers'  wives  to  lay  aside  their 
European  garments,  and  faasamoa,  that  is, 
adopt  the  Samoa  tashions,  which  was  to  gird  a 
shaggy  mat  around  the  loins,  loop  the  corner 
ofitonthe  right  side,  anoint  themselves  pro- 
fusely with  scented  oil,  tinge  tliemselves  with 
turmeric  rouge,  fasten  a  row  of  blue  beads  round 
the  neck,  and  faariaria,  strut  about  and  show 
themselves ;  and  they  enforced  their  wishes  by 
assuring  them  that,  if  they  did  so,  all  would 
admire  them. 

At  about  one  o'clock  Malietoa  arrived.  He 
was  neatly  dressed  in  a  white  shirt  and  waist- 
coat, and  were  a  beautifully-wrought  mat  as  a 
substitute  for  trousers.  He  looked  exceedingly 
well,  and  the  contrast  between  his  appearance 
then  and  at  our  former  interview,  when  he 
came  direct  from  scenes  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
was  very  striking.  After  the  usual  salutation, 
he  expressed  his  sincere  pleasure  in  again  wel- 
coming me  to  the  shores  of  Savaii,  where  they 
had  been  most  anxiously  expecting  me  for 
several  months.  He  then  said  that  it  afforded 
him  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent to  me  all  my  people  in  health,  and  to  say 
that  neither  their  persons  nor  property  had  suf^ 
fared  injury.  He  added  that  he  was  truly 
thankful  that  the  good  word  of  Jehovah  hail 
been  brought  to  his  islands,  and  that  so  many 
had  embraced  it ;  "  and  now,"  continued  he, 
with  an  animation  which  indicated  his  delight, 
"  all  the  people  will  follow  ;  for  by  your  return 
they  will  be  convinced  that  the  lotu  is  true,  and 
will  believe  the  assurance  of  the  teachers.  For 
my  own  part,"  he  added,  *'  my  heart  is  single 
in  its  desire  to  know  the  word  of  Jehovah." 
After  thanking  him  for  so  faithfully  fulfilling 
his  promise,  and  explaining  the  cause  of  our 
detention,  I  introduced  my  companion,  Makea, 
the  king  of  Rarotonga.  The  old  chieftain  viewed 
him  with  an  eagle's  eye,  and,  after  various  in- 
quiries, gave  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  his 
island,  and  complimented   liini  by  saying  that 


he  was  the  finest  man  he  had  ever  beheld,  and 
was  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  chief  in  the 
Samoa  group. 

In  the  afternoon  I  preached  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  not  less  than  a  thousand  persons,  and 
found  it  a  delightful  employment  to  tell  the 
wontlerfol  story  of  redeeming  love  to  a  multi- 
tude on  whom  the  light  q£  the  Gospel  was  just 
beginning  to  dawn;  and  earnestly  did  I  pray 
that  soon  "  tiiey  might  be  able,  with  all  saints, 
to  comprehend  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height,  of  that  love  which  passeth 
knowledge." 

At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  service  one  of  the 
teachers  arose,  and  thus  addressed  the  assembly: 
"  Friends,  for  a  long  time  we  have  been  subject 
to  ridicule  ;  and  some  have  even  represented  us 
as  deceivers,  and  endeavoured  to  confirm  their 
representations  by  saying,  ♦  Where  is  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ■?  he  will  never  return  :  if  he  comes  again 
we  will  believe.'  Here,  tlien,  is  our  minister, 
for  whom  you  have  been  waiting ;  you  can  ask 
him  any  questions  you  please,  in  confirmation 
of  what  we  have  told  you.  Moreover,  there  is 
an  impostor  *  who  has  taught  the  people  to 
keep  Saturday  as  the  sacred  day,  and  some  of 
you  have  listened  to  his  advice.  Here  is  our 
minister  from  England,  the  dwelling-place  of 
knowledge  ;  he  and  his  brother  Missionaries  are 
the  fountains  from  which  its  streams  have  flowed 
through  these  islands.  Ask  him,  now,  resj)ect- 
ing  the  points  concerning  which  you  have 
doubted.     He  is  our  root." 

In  reply  to  this  address,  Malietoa,  after  a 
short  interval,  came  forward,  and  delivered  a 
most  sensible  speech,  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  the  Missionaries  should  not  regard 
what  any  insignificant  person  might  say,  and 
that  he  hoped  all  suspicious  feeling  would  sub- 
side ;  "  for  surely,"  he  exclaimed,  <'  they  will 
now  be  convinced  that  what  they  have  heard  is 
the  truth.  Let  all  Savaii,  all  Upolu,  embrace 
this  great  religion ;  and  as  to  mjself,"  he  said, 
"  my  whole  soul  shall  be  given  to  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  and  my  utmost  endeavours  employed 
that  it  may  speedily  encircle  the  land."  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  chief's  address,  I  desired  one 
of  the  teachers  to  inform  the  people  that,  as  I 
expected  to  remain  with  them  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night, I  should  feel  much  pleasure,  either  pub- 
licly or  privately,  in  answering  any  inquiries. 
It  was  therefore  arranged  that  a  public  meeting 
should  be  convened  on  the  following  day.  We 
spent  the  evening  of  this  memorable  Sabbath 
very  profitably,  in  dedicating  two  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries' children,  born  upon  the  island,  to 
God  in  baptism. 

The  teachers  expressed  a  wish  that  the  service 
might  be  private,  lest  the  Samoans,  who  imi- 
tated everything  they  saw,  should  do  the  same 
to  their  own  children.  After  this  the  teachers 
went,  as  usual,  to  a  number  of  houses  in  the 
settlement   to    conduct   family  worship,  and  I 

•  Tliis  individual  was  a  native  of  Uimiu,  and  had 
viiti'd  Taliati.  where  he  had  oblidned  a  liitle  Unowlod^'e 
otCluistiaiiity  ;  and  being  an  artful  I'ellow,  lie  had,  hku 
the  runaway  i-ailurs,  taken  advantage  of  the  yeueral  ex- 
citement, and  had  practised  much  deceit  upon  the  people- 
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employed    the   interval   in   composing   two   or 
three  hymns  in  the  Samoa  language. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  a  present  of  pigs, 
bread-fruit,  &c.,  was  brought  to  us,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  a  messenger  came  to  request  our  attend- 
ance at  a  meeting  convened  in  the  large  public 
building.      On   our  arrival  we  found  it   com- 
pletely filled  within,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
who  could  not  gain  admission.     A  vacant  space 
was  preserved  in  the  centre  for  Makea  and  my- 
self.    Malietoa  was  seated  opposite  to  us,  at  a 
distance  of  several  yards,  when,  after  exchanging 
salutations,  I  told  him  that  I  had  come  according 
to  my  promise,  and  that  I  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted to  find  that  he  had  fulfilled  all  his  en- 
gagements, and  had,  with  so  many  of  his  people, 
embraced  Christianity.  To  this  the  old  chieftain 
made   a   long   and  sensible  reply,  after  which 
Makea   entertained   and    delighted  the  people 
with  an  account  of  the  introduction  and  effects 
of  Christianity  at  Rarotonga.     "  Now,"  he  said, 
"  we  enjoy  happiness,  to  which  our  ancestors 
were  strangers  :  our  ferocious  wars  have  ceased  ; 
our  houses  are  the  abodes  of  comfort ;  we  have 
European  property  ;  books  in  our  own  language  ; 
our  children  can  read ;  and,  above  all,  we  know 
the  true  God,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  his 
son  Jesus  Christ."   He  concluded  his  important 
and  most  effective  address  by  earnestly  exhort- 
ing Malietoa  and   his  brother  chiefs  to   grasp 
with  a  firm  hold  the  word  of  Jehovah  ,  "  for  this 
alone,"   he  added,  "  can  make  you  a  peaceable 
and  happy  people.    I  should  have  died  a  savage 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Gospel." 

Makea's  address  produced  a  most  powerful 
impression.  His  appearance  convinced  every 
one  that  he  was  a  great  chief;  and  his  colour, 
that  he  was  one  of  their  own  people ;  and,  in 
thetr  estimation,  he  was  more  splendidly  attired 
than  any  European  they  had  ever  seen,*  which 
they  attributed  to  his  having  become  a  worship- 
per of  Jehovah.  In  reply,  Malietoa  stated  his 
full  conviction  of  the  advantage  which  would 
grow  out  of  the  good  word.  "  We,"  he  said, 
"  should  never  have  known  each  other  but  for 
that  word."  He  then  declared  his  strong  at- 
tachment to  Christianity,  and  his  determination 
to  hold  it  witli  a  firm  grasp,  as  Makea  had  ex- 
horted him.  Encouraged  by  this,  I  informed 
IMalietoa  and  his  people  that  the  Christians  in 
England  with  whom  I  was  connected  were  wil- 
ling to  send  English  IVIissionaries,  if  they  sin- 
cerely desired  to  receive  them ;  and  I  therefore 
wanted  an  explicit  declaration  of  their  wishes, 
as  they  had  had  sufficient  time  to  form  an  opi- 
nion of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity. 
To  this  Malietoa  instantly  replied,  with  most 
emphatic  energy,  "  "NVe  are  one  ;  we  are  only 
one ;  we  are  thoroughly  one  in  our  determina- 
tion to  be  Christians."  Proceeding  Mith  my 
interrogatories,  I  said,  "  "What  is  your  wishl'"' 
but,  full  of  his  subject,  before  I  finished  my 
(luestion,  he  replied,  "  Our  wish  is  that  you 
sliould  fetch  your  family,  and  come  and  live 
and  die  with  us,  to  tell  us  about  Jeliovah,  and 
teach  us  how  to  love  Jesus  Christ."     I  said, 

•  Miikpii  wore  his  ri'il  surtoul  which  Mrs.  Buzacott 
had  kiuiUy  made  ami  inesoulcd  to  him. 


"  But  I  am  only  one,  and  there  are  eight  islands 
in  the  group,  and  the  people  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  work  is  too  great  for  any  individual ; 
and  my  proposition  is,  that  I  return  immedi- 
ately to  my  native  country,  and  inform  my  bro- 
ther Christians  of  your  anxiety  to  be  instructed." 
"  Well,"  replied  the  chieftain,  "  go,  go  with 
speed  ;  obtain  all  the  Missionaries  you  can,  and 
come  again  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  we  shall  be 
dead,  many  of  us  will  be  dead,  before  you  re- 
turn."   There  was  something  to  my  mind  thril- 
lingly  affecting  in  the  above  expression ;  and 
callous  indeed  must  have  been  the  individual 
who  could  witness  such  a  scene,  and  listen  to 
such  sentiments,  without  emotion.     I  went  on 
to  state  that,  as  the  English  Missionaries  would 
have  wives  and  property,  I  wislied  to  ascertain 
whether  Malietoa  would  be  able  to  protect  them. 
With  an  expression  of  surprise,  and  appearing 
somewhat  hurt,  he  inquired,  "  Why  do  you  ask 
that  question'?  have  I  not  fulfilled  my  promises^ 
I  assured  you  that  I  would  terminate  the  war  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  this  I  did,  and  there  has  been 
no  war  since.  I  gave  you  my  word  that  I  would 
assist  in  erecting  a  chapel ;  it  is  finished.    I  told 
you  I  would  place  myself  imder  instruction,  and 
I  have  done  so.     Twenty  moons  ago  you  com- 
mitted your  people,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  property,  to  my  care ;  now  inquire 
if,  in  any  case,  they  have  suffered  injury.     And 
do  you  ask  me  whether  I  will  protect  English 
Missionaries,  the  very  persons  we  are  so  anxious 
to  have  1  Why  do  you  propose  such  a  question  1" 
Feeling  at  once  that  I  had  committed  myself,  I 
instantly  replied,  "You  cannot  suppose  that  I 
ask  for  my  o\vn  conviction  :  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  your  promises  is  perfectly  satisfactoi-y  to 
my  own  mind  ;  but  you  know  that  the  English 
are  a  very  wise  people,  and  one  of  their  first 
questions,  in  reply  to  my  application  for  Mis- 
sionaries, will  be,  '  Who  is  Malietoa?  and  what 
guarantee  have  you  for  the  safety  of  our  people?' 
And  I  wish  to  carry  home  your  words,  which  will 
be  far  more  satisfactory  than  my  own."     "  Oh  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  that  is  what  you  wish,  is  itl"  and 
significantly  moving  his  hand  from  his  moutii  to- 
wards me,  he  said,  "Here  they  are,  take  them ; 
here  they  are,  take  them  ;  go,  and  procure  for  us 
as  many  Missionaries  as  you  can,  and  tell  them 
to  come  with  confidence  ;  for,  if  they  bring  pro- 
perty enough  to  reach  from  the  top  of  yonder  high 
mountain  dowTi  to  the  sea-beach,  and  leave  it 
exposed   from  one  year's  end  to  another,  not 
a  j)article  of  it  shall  be  touched."     The  chief 
then  requested  me  to  state  what  was  esteemed 
6rt,  or  bad,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  promising  to  abandon  every 
practice  which  the  word  of  God  condemned.  In 
reply  I  informed  him  that  there  were  very  many 
things,  the  evil  of  which  they  would  see  as  soon 
as  they  were  a  little  more  eidightened  ;  and  that 
therefore  our  first  object  was  to  supply  them 
with  knowledge.     Still  there  were  some  prac- 
tices, the   sinfulness  of  which    I  thought  they 
could  not  but  perceive,  although  deficient   in 
Christian  knowledge.     I  then  referred  to  war, 
revenge,  adultery,  theft,  lying,  cheating,  their 
obscene  dances,    and  many  of  their  pastimes, 
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and  concluded  by  cxhortini;  tlioni  to  be  constant 
in  tlicir  attendance  upon  tlio  teachers,  Avlio  could 
give  them  information  upon  all  these  topics, 
havina:  been  luider  the  instruction  of  myself  and 
my  brother  ^lissionaries  for  many  years.  Just 
before  the  meetinij  dispersed,  ^lalietoa  stated  to 
the  people  that  they  might,  in  future,  place  con- 
fidence in  the  teachers,  because  my  statements 
and  theirs  were  in  perfect  accordance.  lie 
then  requested  me  to  bring-  the  ship  into  the 
harbour,  and  not  to  be  in  haste  to  leave  them, 
as  their  love  would  not  soon  abate.  I  was  sorry, 
however,  to  fuid  that  the  harbour  was  too  slial- 
low  and  full  of  rocks  to  allow  us  to  anchor  in  it 
To  facilitate  my  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives, I  embraced  the  first  opportmiity  of  ob- 
taining from  the  teachers  a  history  of  their  jiro- 
ceedings  during  their  residence  at  the  Samoas. 
The  whole  of  this  was  so  interesting,  that  it  is 
v.ith  regret  I  omit  any  part  of  it ;  but  for  want 
of  space  I  can  only  present  the  reader  with  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  particulars.  Among 
these,  I  may  notice  the  reception  of  the  Gospel 
by  Malietoa  and  his  family.  Prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  he  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  as- 
sist the  teachei's  in  erecting  the  chapel.  This 
they  completed  a  short  time  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  disastrous  conflict.  On  Malietou's 
return,  the  day  was  fixed  for  opening  it  ;  but 
just  before  that  lie  called  bis  family  together, 
most  of  whom  had  reached  manhood,  and  stated 
that  he  was  about  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  me, 
and  become  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  "With 
one  accord  they  replied,  that,  if  it  was  good  for 
him,  it  was  equally  so  for  them,  and  that  they 
would  follow  his  example.  But  to  this  he  ob- 
jected, and  declared  that  if  they  did  so  he  should 
adhere  to  the  old  system.  "  Do  you  not  know," 
he  said,  "  that  the  gods  will  be  enraged  with  me 
for  abandoning  them,  and  endeavour  to  destroy 
me  ^  and  perhaps  Jehovah  may  not  have  power 
to  protect  me  against  the  effects  of  their  anger ! 
My  proposition,  therefore,  is,  that  I  should  try 
the  experiment  of  becoming  his  worshipper; 
and  then,  if  he  can  protect  me,  you  may  with 
safety  follow  my  example  ;  but  if  not,  I  only 
shall  fall  a  victim  to  their  vengeance — you  will 
he  safe."  The  young  men  manifested  great 
reluctance  to  comply  with  this  request,  and 
^vishcd  to  know  how  long  a  time  he  required 
to  make  this  singular  experiment.  He  informed 
them  that  he  desired  a  month  or  six  weeks  ;  and, 
after  some  debate,  they  unwillingly  acquiesced 
in  his  proposition.  It  was,  however,  a  time  of 
general  and  intense  excitement,  and  messengers 
were  frequently  despatched  to  different  parts  of 
the  island,  to  annomice  the  triumph  of  Jeho- 
vah's power.  At  the  expiration  of  the  third 
week,  however,  the  patience  of  the  young  men 
was  exhausted,  and,  going  to  their  father,  they 
stated  that  he  had  tried  his  experiment  suffi- 
ciently long,  that  no  evil  had  befallen  him,  and 
that  therefore  they  would  immediately  follow 
his  example.  He  gave  his  consent ;  when  not 
only  his  relatives,  but  nearly  all  his  people, 
abandoned  their  heathen  worsliip.  This  ap- 
peared to  me  a  most  singular  and  interesting 
incident.  In  the  fii-st  place,  it  evinced  a  noble 
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disinterestedness  and  great  magnanimity  in 
Malietoa;  and  also  showed  us  that  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  God  was  open  to  all  such  events,  and 
that  he  governed  them  for  the  furtherance  of 
ills  jturposes  of  mercy.  Had  any  indisposition 
befallen  this  chieftain  during  the  time  he  was 
thus  "  trying  his  experiments  ni)on  .lehovali's 
power,"  an  efiectual  barrier  might  have  been 
raised  against  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among 
that  people ;  and,  if  Malietoa  had  died,  our 
teachers  would  very  probably  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  fury  of  the  heathen. 

A  day  was  immediately  appointed  on  which 
the  young  men  shouKl  ]>uhlicly  renounce  their 
heathenism  ;  and,  as  tiie  people  generally  have 
no  idols  to  destroy,  they  adopted  rather  a  singu- 
lar ceremony  in  the  abandonment  of  their 
former  system.  In  order  to  render  this  intelli- 
gible, I  must  inform  the  reader  that  every  chief 
of  note  has  his  ctu.  This  was  some  species  of 
bird,  fish,  or  reptile,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
god  was  supposed  to  reside ;  and,  on  this  occa- 
sion, one  of  the  class  was  cooked  and  eaten,  by 
which  act,  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  the 
etii  was  so  thoroughly  desecrated  that  it  could 
never  again  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  reli- 
gious veneration.  The  first  chief  who  embraced 
the  Gospel  was  a  person  whom  the  teachers  met 
when  they  visited  ^Malietoa  at  the  seat  of  war. 
This  individual,  having  been  impressed  with 
their  conversation,  returned  to  his  district,  and 
YiclCi'Cifalta-linga,  or  consultation  with  his  people. 
The  result  of  this  was  a  request  that  the  teachers 
would  come  and  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of 
renouncing  his  heathen  worship.  On  their 
arrival  they  found  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
and,  after  the  usual  salutations,  the  chief  in- 
quired if  they  had  brought  with  them  a  fish- 
spear.  They  asked  why  he  wanted  that ;  when 
he  replied  that  his  etu  was  an  eel,  and  that 
he  %vished  one  to  be  caught,  that  he  might 
eat  it,  in  order  to  convince  all  of  his  sincerity. 
An  eel  was  therefore  caught,  and,  being  cooked, 
was  eaten  by  many  who  had  formerly  regarded 
it  as  their  etu.  The  teachers  then  wrote  the 
names  of  these  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
delivered  an  address,  and  engaged  in  prayer. 
This,  I  presume,  gave  rise  to  the  custom,  which, 
since  then,  has  been  adopted  by  all  who  wished 
to  embrace  Christianity.  The  etu  of  Malietoa's 
sons  was  a  fish  called  anac  ;  and  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed a  large  party  of  friends  and  relatives 
were  invited  to  partake  of  the  least.  A  number 
of  anae  having  been  dressed,  and  laid  upon 
newly-plucked  leaves,  the  party  seated  them- 
selves around  them,  while  one  of  the  teachers 
implored  a  blessing.  A  portion  of  the  etu  was 
then  placed  before  each  individual,  and  with 
trembling  hearts  they  proceeded  to  devour  the 
sacred  morsel.  The  superstitious  fears  of  the 
young  men  were  so  powerfully  excited,  lest  the 
ctu  should  gnaw  their  vitals,  and  cause  death, 
that  they  immediately  retired  from  the  feast, 
and  drank  a  large  dose  of  cocoa-nut  oil  and  salt 
water,  which  was  certainly  a  most  effectual 
mctliod  of  jjieventing  sucli  an  evil.  The  favour- 
able result  of  tncsc  experiments  (jf  the  chief  and 
his  sons  decided  the  people  of  the  settlement  *  j 
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place  themselves  at  once  under  the  instruction 
of  the  teachers.  Like  the  ancient  Miletans, 
they  expected  that  the  daring  innovators  would 
have  swollen,  or  fallen  down  dead  sudd(!nly  ; 
but,  seeing  no  liarm  come  to  them,  they  changed 
their  minds,  and  said  that  Jehovah  was  the  true 
God. 

Subsequently  to  this  a  large  meeting  was  con- 
vened, to  consult  resi)ecting  the  destruction  of 
Papo,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
old  rotten  matting,  about  three  yards  long,  and 
four  inches  in  width  ;  but,  as  this  was  the  god 
of  war,  and  always  attached  to  the  canoe  of 
their  leader  when  they  went  forth  to  battle,  it 
was  regarded  with  great  veneration.  At  the 
meeting  in  question,  one  person  liad  the  temerity 
to  proj)ose  that  it  should  be  thrown  into  a  fire. 
This,  however,  excited  a  burst  of  disapproba- 
tion ;  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed,  that,  as 
drowning  was  a  less  horrible  death  than  burning, 
this  should  be  his  fiite.  For  this  purpose  a  new 
canoe  was  launched,  several  chiefs  of  note  were 
selected,  among  whom  was  Fauea,  the  chief  we 
brought  from  Tongatabu  ;  and  then,  with  great 
ceremony,  a  stone  was  tied  to  Papo,  and  he 
was  placed  on  the  canoe,  to  be  consigned  to  a 
watery  grave.  The  teachers  heard  of  this  just 
after  the  chiefs  had  left  the  shore,  and  imme- 
diately paddled  off  in  another  canoe,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  overtaking  the  chiefs  before  Papo  was 
committed  to  the  deep.  They  then  requested 
Fauea  to  give  it  to  them,  that  they  might  re- 
serve it  until  I  arrived,  when  they  would  pre- 
sent it  to  me ;  and  to  this  they  agreed.  On 
reaching  the  island  I  came  into  possession  of 
this  relic,  and  have  placed  it  in  the  Missionary 
Museum. 

The  report  of  Papo's  being  drowned  produced 
a  vct-y  general  excitement,  and,  fiom  that  period 
to  the  time  of  my  arrival,  apjilications  from 
Manono,  Upolu,  and  all  parts  of  Savaii,  for 
a  visit  from  the  teachers,  had  been  incessant. 
From  some  places,  one  or  more  intelligent  in- 
dividuals came  and  resided  for  a  week  or  two 
with  the  Missionaries,  and  carried  from  them 
to  their  waiting  countrymen  the  little  informa- 
tion which  they  had  obtained,  and,  when  that 
was  exhausted,  would  return  for  a  fresh  supply. 
One  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  teachers  ap- 
peared to  me  worthy  of  special  commendation. 
They  had  invariably  refused  to  hold  their  reli- 
gious services  in  the  large  public  buildings, 
assigning,  as  a  reason,  the  disgusting  and  in- 
famous character  of  the  dances  and  amusoments 
conducted  tliere.  War  had  been  often  rumoured, 
and  several  times  it  was  on  tlic  eve  of  breaking 
out.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  heathen, 
txaspeiated  at  Taiigaloa  for  inviting  a  teacher 
to  reside  at  his  settlement,  threatened  to  attack 
him  if  he  was  not  sent  away.  As  Tangaloa  re- 
fused to  do  this  they  j)riq)ared  for  battle  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  tliar  Malietoa  had  come 
with  a  large  jiarty  of  his  followers  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friend,  they  were  intimidated  and 
withdrew.  On  another  occasion,  some  of  the 
people  of  Manono  threatened  to  put  Malietoa 
to  death.  He  had  gone  over  there  to  visit  some 
friends,   wiien   the    chief  who    retained   Tama- 


fainga's  head  proposed  to  unite  with  him  in  ex- 
acting a  general  tribute  for  it.  To  this,  how- 
ever, Malietoa  objected,  saying  that  he  was  a 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  that,  with  his  con- 
sent, no  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  head  of 
Tamafainga,  nor  a  successor  appointed.  This 
exasperated  the  interested  party  so  much,  that 
they  agreed  to  assassinate  him.  He  heard  of 
this,  and,  after  spending  a  few  days  with  Mate- 
tau,  retui'ned  home.  The  party  expected  to  be 
assailed  immediately,  and  therefore  sent  their 
women,  children,  and  property  to  their  fortress, 
put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  and 
waited  anxiously  during  several  weeks  for  the 
anticipated  attack.  TJiis,  however,  Malietoa 
had  no  intention  of  raakiug;  but,  had  he  not 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  him  from  avenging  the  insult ; 
for  the  individual  who  proposed  to  kill  him  had, 
a  few  years  before,  put  Malietoa's  favourite 
daughter  to  death  in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  He 
happened  to  take  her  in  war,  and,  bteiug  a  fine 
young  person,  and  the  daughter  of  a  great  chief, 
he  wished  her  to  become  his  Avife  ;  but  to  this 
she  would  not  consent,  and  it  was  also  opposed 
by  his  own  people,  who  said  that  it  was  a  base 
thing  in  him  to  take  by  force  the  daughter  of  so 
great  a  chieftain.  Upon  this  he  seized  his  cliib, 
and,  declaring  that,  if  he  did  not  have  her,  no 
one  else  should,  he  struck  her  upon  the  head, 
and  killed  her  on  the  spot.  Malietau  had  not 
forgotten  this,  and  his  sons  urged  him  to  embrace 
the  present  opportunity  of  avenging  the  death 
of  their  sister  ;  but  he  replied  that,  having  em- 
braced the  lotu,  which  was  a  religion  of  peace, 
he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  live  and  die 
under  its  influence. 

The  teachers  informed  me  that  they  experi- 
enced much  anxiety  during  the  existence  of 
these  "  rumours  of  wars,"  but  that  for  two 
months  they  had  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  that 
my  expected  arrival,  together  with  the"  new  re- 
ligion," had  engrossed  tlie  attentionof  the  people. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
conversing  with  the  teachers  upon  various  im- 
portant topics.  One  subject  coubidered  was, 
the  propriety  of  removing  some  of  the  Mission- 
aries to  other  parts  of  the  island,  or  to  Upolu; 
and,  after  much  consultation,  we  determined 
that  they  had  better  remain  together  at  present, 
and  itinerate  as  much  as  practicable  ;  l)ut,  as 
there  was  so  much  danger  in  sailing  among  tlie 
islands  in  the  Samoa  canoes,  it  was  resolved 
that  they  should  immediately  build  a  large  boat, 
which  they  could  accomjdish  with  case,  as  Te- 
ava  had  bicmght  with  him  a  pair  of  smith's 
bellows,  and  as  I  could  furnish  them  with  iron 
and  a  saw.  They  completed  their  task  in  a  few 
weeks  ;  and  the  boat  has  proved  invaluable  in 
the  ])ro^;ecution  of  their  labours.  As  it  was  our 
invariable  practice  to  impart  all  the  mechanical 
knowledge  we  could  to  our  native  IMissionaries, 
before  we  took  them  to  their  stations,  they  ex- 
perienced no  difliculty  in  cfi'ectingthis  important 
object.  A  second  topic  was  the  erection  of  a 
good  substantial  chapel,  as  a  model  for  all  the 
other  settlements.  1  gave  a  decided  preference 
to  the  Samoa  buildings,  as  more  substantial,  and 
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better  adapted  for  places  of  worship,  than  the 
laliitiau  :  tlie  latter  being  long  and  narrow,  the 
former  nearly  round.  Beside  this,  the  natives 
knew  how  to  build  their  own  houses,  but  not 
such  as  the  Tahitian,  tiie  erection  of  whicii  the 
teachers  would  be  required  not  only  to  superin- 
tend, but  in  a  great  measure  to  comi)lete  with 
their  own  hands.  I  also  recommended  them  to 
plaster  it,  to  llx  doors  and  Venetian  windows, 
and  to  cover  the  floor  witii  good  mats,  in  order 
to  impress  the  natives  with  the  importance  of 
the  object  to  which  it  was  set  apart.  Another 
very  important  juiint  considered  was,  the  extent 
to  which  the  teachers  should  advise  the  chiefs 
who  became  Christians  to  interfere  with  the 
amusements  of  the  people.  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  prohibit  all  the  ex- 
hibitions and  amusements  whicIi  were  infamous 
and  obscene  ;  but  that  their  sham  fights,  fencing 
matches,  exercise  in  darting  the  spear,  pigeon- 
catching,  and  other  pastimes  wliich  were  not 
immoral,  liad  better  be  tolerated ;  persuaded 
that,  when  the  Christian  religion  was  embraced 
from  a  conviction  of  its  spiritual  nature  and  ex- 
cellence, those  of  them  that  were  improper  would 
soon  fall  into  disuse. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  honoured  with  tlio 
company  of  his  majesty's  five  wives.  Three  of 
these  were  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  the 
others  were  much  younger.  By  my  invitation 
they  seated  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and, 
after  asking  a  blessing,  they  ate  heartily  and 
cheerfully  what  was  placed  before  them.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  I  found  that  a  species 
of  serpent  abounded  in  the  Samoa  Islands ; 
and,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  take  a  specimen 
with  me  to  the  Society  islanders,  who  had  never 
seen  one,  the  ladies  immediately  ran  out  of  the 
house,  and  returned  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, each  having  a  live  snake  twined  about 
her  neck.  The  manners  of  these  females  were 
pleasing;  and,  while  1  gazed  upon  their  good- 
natured  countenances,  and  listened  to  their 
cheerful  conversation,  I  could  not  but  rejoice  in 
the  hope,  that  the  period  had  arrived  when 
they  would  be  raised  from  the  state  of  barbarous 
vassalage  into  which  sin  and  superstition  hud 
sunk  them.  During  the  evening,  while  con- 
versing with  the  king  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, I  made  some  allusion  to  the  dreadful 
hurricane  at  Rarotonga,  and  found  that,  at  the 
Samoa  Islands,  it  had  raged  with  great  fury, 
accompanied  by  a  violent  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  four  of  which,  the  teachers  informed 
me,  had  been  experienced  within  the  seventeen 
months  they  had  resided  there.  They  also  told 
n.e  that,  during  these  shocks,  the  natives  rushed 
from  their  houses,  threw  tliemselves  upon  the 
ground,  gnawed  the  grass,  tore  up  the  earth, 
and  vociferated,  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  to 
Mafuic  to  desist,  lest  he  should  shake  the  earth 
to  pieces.  Some  said  that  the  dcvolowas  angry 
with  them  for  allowing  tlie  lotu  to  be  received 
at  their  islands,  and  begged  the  teachers  to  hide 
their  Bibles  until  his  rage  had  ceased.  On 
asking  their  o])inion  of  this  phenomenon,  they 
informed  me  that  Tiitii  ataranga  supported  the 
island  of  Savaii  with  his  left  hand,  and  that,  had 


it  been  his  right,  long  ago  he  would  have  shaken 
it  to  pieces;  but  that,  in  a  quarrel  with  Majitic, 
the  latter  broke  his  left  arm,  which  rendered  it 
feeble,  and  which  accounts  for  the  universal 
weakness  of  that  arm  in  men.  Thus  ignorant 
are  the  heathen  of  the  works  as  well  as  the  word 
of  God: 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Visit  to  Amoa — ,A  beautiful  Si'ttlcnunit — A  Comi)any  of 
FL'tnale  (Jhl■i^tians— Their  Aii|ifar.inco— The  Chapel 
crcctod  l)y  them-elves — Visit  to  Mala\a — Disagri.'cini!iit 
botvveeu  Matetau  ami  Malietoa — An  iiitclii^'ciit  yoiui;,' 
Chief — Sail  for  Maiiuuo— Curious  Iiiciik-uts  uu  iioard — 
liecuuciliation  effected  between  the  Cliiefs, 

The  following  morning  we  left  Sajjapalii  for 
Amoa,  a  station  about  eight  miles  distant,  at 
which  the  inhabitants  had  built  a  chapel,  and 
were  all  receiving  Christian  instruction.  In 
going  thither  we  passed  througli  a  settlement 
culled  Safatulafai,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  group,  and  which  astonished 
and  delighted  me.  We  could  more  easily  have 
imagined  ourselves  in  an  English  park  than  in  a 
heathen  village.  A  broad  road  of  hard  sand 
ran  through  it;  a  spacious  building  for  their 
public  business  and  amusements  occupied  the 
centre  ;  and,  at  various  distances,  there  were 
lawns  of  beautiful  greensward,  which  wei-e  ap- 
propriated to  club  fights,  fencing,  wrestling,  and 
boxing  matches.  The  pathway  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the 
tamanue,  and  other  gigantic  trees,  while  the 
neat  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  jiartially 
concealed  by  the  foliage  of  the  bread-fruit  trees 
and  bananas,  among  which  they  Vicre  em- 
bowered. The  settlement  was  kept  in  excellent 
order,  and  had  an  air  of  respectability  which 
could  not  have  been  looked  for  among  a  people 
in  other  respects  so  barbarous.  Before  we 
reached  Amoa  we  passed  through  two  or  three 
other  settlements,  which,  although  large,  were 
inferior  to  Safatulafai.  But  what  rendered 
these  most  interesting  was,  that  in  one  of  them 
a  chapel  was  finished,  and  in  a  second  the  in- 
habitants were  preparing  to  erect  a-nother. 
After  spending  a  short  time  witii  the  chiefs,  and 
addressing  to  them  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment, we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  reached 
Amoa,  which  we  found  to  be  an  extensive  set- 
tlement, but  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  through 
which  we  had  passed.  It  was  governed,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  by  two  chiefs  of  nearly  equal 
rank.  These  were  active  young  men,  and  very 
zealous  in  the  cause  they  had  espoused  ;  and  we 
were  gratified  to  learn  that  their  examjde  had 
been  followed  by  all  the  inhabitants.  After 
receiving  the  cordial  welcome  of  chiefs  and 
people,  we  went  to  the  chapel,  and  found 
it  rather  a  rough  edifice,  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  four  hundred  persons.  A 
meeting  was  then  held  in  the  spacious  public 
building,  which  answered  all  tlie  purposes  of 
town-halls  in  England.  After  several  large 
baked  pigs  had  been  presented  to  us,  the  chiefs 
stated  that  they  felt  greatly  honoured  by  our 
presence,   and  that,  had  I   not  sent  to   apprize 
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them  of  my  visit,  they  should  have  hastened  to 
Sapapalii. 

After  my  reply,  they  asked  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions, similar  to  those  proposed  at  tlie  meeting 
with   Malietoa :    and  just   as  this  conversation 
terminated,   our  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
ajiproaoh  of  about  seventy  females,  bringing  gifts, 
and  following  each  other  in  goose-like  proces- 
sion.    These  were  preceded  by  four  men,  each 
of  whom    was   bearing   ujion   his  shoulders  a 
baked  pig.     On  entering  the  house,   the  men 
approached  Makca  and  myself,  and   deposited 
their  burdens  at  our  feet.     Each  of  the  women 
then  laid   downi  her  present,  and  these  were  so 
numerous,  that,  gigantic   as  my  friend  Makea 
was,  he  and  myself  were  speedily  concealed  by 
the  cocoa-nuts,   bread-fruit,    and   yams,   which 
were    heaped    up   before    us.     On  removing  a 
])ortion  from  the  top  of  the  pile,  that  we  might 
catch  a  glimpse  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side, 
we  perceived  that  the  principal  woman  and  her 
daughter    had    seated    themselves    by   the    two 
chiefs,   one  of  whom  she  requested   to   be   her 
spokesman.     Through  l.im  she  stated,  that  they 
had  heard  of  my  intention  to  come  to  Amoa ; 
but  as  the  Christians  of  her  settlement  were  only 
females,  they  could  not  expect  to  receive  a  visit 
from  so  great  a  chief  as  myself,    and  had  therc- 
foie    come   to  pay  their   respects    to   one  from 
wliom  they  had  received  the  word  of  Jehovah. 
She  tlien  expressed  her  regret  that  their  offering 
was   so  small,   and  accounted   for  it  by  saying, 
that   none   of  their  husbands  had   yet  become 
"  sons  of  the  word  ;"  but  still  she  hoped  that  I 
would  accept  it,   as  an  exjiression  of  gratitude 
for  my  having  brought  to  them  the  knowledge 
of  salvation.     This  was  a  novel  and  interesting 
event,  and    before  replying   to   her  address,    I 
aske^l   the   teachers  what  they  knew  about  her 
and  her  female  friends.     "  Oh,"  said  they,  "we 
know   her   well,    her   settlement   is  five   miles 
away,  and  some  time  ago  she  came  and  resided 
with  us  a  month,  during  which  she  was  exceed- 
ingly diligent  in  her  attendance  on  our  instruc- 
tions.      She  then   returned,    collected    all    the 
women  of  her  district,  and  so  interested  them 
by  her  statements,  that  very  many  have  been  in- 
duced   to  follow   her    example,    :ind    renounce 
tlieir  heathen  worship.     From  that  time  to  the 
present,"  they  added,  "  she  has  been  constant  in 
her  periodical  visits ;  for  as  soon  as  her  little 
stock  of  knowledge   is   expended,  she   returns, 
and    stays  with   us  a  few  days  to  obtain  more, 
■wliich   she  treasures    up,    and  carefully  carries 
back  to  hcrwaithig  companions."     The  teachers 
also  told  us  that  she  had  b>ult  a   place  of  wor- 
ship,  in  which,  Avhen  neither    of  them    coidd 
attend,  this  female  chief  conducted  Divine  ser- 
vice.    After  listening  to  this  intelligence  with 
Kurj)rise  and  delight,  I  expressed  to  her  the  gra- 
tification I  had  derived  from  tiic  interview,  and 
exlunted  them  all  to  be  ])arli(ularly  circumspect 
in  their  conduct,  "that  by  their  cliaste   conver- 
Hatiou  they  might  win  tlu'ir  husbands"  to  Christ. 
Havini;  returned   as  handsome  a  present  as  I 
cduld  make,  our  inter^'iew  closed.     The  wliole 
of  t!ie  party  presented   a  singular  appearance; 
for  although   they  had  decorated  tliemselves  in 


the  very  best  style,  and  looked  exceedingly 
handsome,  in  the  estimation  of  themselves  and 
their  countrj'men,  w'e  Ivoped  that  their  ideas 
upon  this  subject  would  soon  be  improved.  The 
principal  personage  was  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned. Her  dress  consisted  of  a  shaggy  mat, 
dyed  red,  bound  round  her  loins,  which  did  not 
reach  below  her  knees.  The  upper  part  of  her 
person  was  uncovered,  and  anointed  rather 
freely  with  sweet-scented  oil,  slightly  tinged 
with  turmeric  rouge.  Rows  of  large  blue  beads 
decorated  her  neck,  and  formed  bracelets  for 
her  arms.  Her  head  was  shorn  very  bare,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  tuft  about  the  size  of  a 
crown-piece  over  the  left  temple.  From  this 
hung  a  little  lock  of  hair,  about  si.\  inches  in 
iecgth,  which  dangled  carelessly  about  her 
cheek.  Several  of  the  party  were  the  unmarried 
daughters  of  chiefs.  The  costume  of  these 
differed  from  that  worn  by  the  married  women. 
"While  both  parties  appeared  equally  proud  of 
their  blue  bead  necklaces  and  bracelets,  which 
they  valued  as  highly  as  English  ladies  do  their 
diamonds  and  pearls,  the  unmarried  females 
wore  a  white  instead  of  a  red  mat,  had  dispensed 
with  the  oil  and  turmeric,  and  retained  a  rich 
profusion  of  graceful  curls  on  one  side  of  their 
head,  the  other  being  shorn  quite  bare.  Those 
of  inferior  rank  contented  tliemsclves  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  a  little  rouge  and  oil,  a  blue 
bead  or  two  about  the  neck,  and  a  girdle  of 
fresh-gathered  leaves.  Their  whole  deportment 
was  consistent  with  modesty  and  propriety. 

My  time,  during  our  stay  at  Savaii,  was  fully 
occupied  in  paying  visits  similar  to  the  above  ; 
but  my  limits  forbid  me  to  give  an  account  of 
them.  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with 
presenting  but  one  more  specimen  of  my  en- 
gagements at  this  place.  This  was  a  visit  to 
Malava,  a  settlement  about  eight  miles  from 
Sapapalii.  During  our  journey  we  passed 
through  one  of  the  mm  devolo,  devil's  villages. 
I  thought,  Avhen  I  first  heard  the  expression, 
that  it  was  an  opprobrious  term ;  but  upon 
inquiry,  I  found  that  it  was  not  so  understood 
by  the  natives;  for,  on  asking  a  man  who  had 
not  joined  the  Christian  party,  whether  he  was 
a  "  son  of  the  word,"  he  replied,  "  No,  I  am  a 
man  of  the  devil."  This,  with  other  circumstan- 
ces, convinced  me  that  the  term  was  used  simply 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  not  of  reproach. 
In  passing  through  this  village,  I  observed, 
under  the  eaves  of  most  of  the  houses,  small 
])ieces  of  white  cloth,  wiiich  were  designed  to 
intimate  that  a  sacred  ceremony  was  then  being 
observed  within,  and  that  no  person  must  enter 
the  house  upon  i)ain  of  death. 

On  reachirig  Malava,  we  were  conducted  to 
the  "  government  house '."  and  here  we  were 
met  by  the  chief,  who,  after  shaking  hands  with 
us,  instead  of  rubbing  noses,  withdrew.  He 
was  rather  tall,  about  the  middle  age,  and  of 
sedate  appearance.  As  he  wore  a  white  shirt, 
a  finely  wrought  mat  as  a  substitute  for 
trousers,  and  a  hat,  he  presented  a  more  civi- 
lised aj)pearance  than  most  of  his  brethren. 
During  his  short  absence,  I  learned  from  the 
teachers  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  appeared 
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to  be  actuated  by  principle,  and  that  in  main- 
taining liis  profession  lie  had  evinced  undaunted 
courage.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
absence,  he  returned,  acconipunicd  by  about  a 
huuilrcd  men  and  women,  the  former  carrying 
pigs  and  vegetables,  and  tiie  latter  ])ieces  of 
cloth  ;  and,  having  seated  himself,  he  said,  "  I 
feel  highly  honoured  by  a  visit  from  so  great  a 
chief,  a  chief  of  religion.  1  am  now  a  worshipper 
of  Jehovah,  my  heart  and  thoughts  are  in  love 
with  the  good  word,  and  my  sincere  desire  is, 
that  speedily  it  may  spread  through  the  land,  and 
tliat  not  a  FiiUa-Devolo,  a  devil's  man,  may  re- 
main." He  then  begged  my  acceptance  of  the 
food,  which  had  been  prepared  in  expectation 
of  my  coming;  when  I  expressed  my  thanks, 
and  the  gratification  with  which  I  had  heard  Ins 
sentiments;  adding,  as  I  did  not  come  there  to 
obtain  property,  of  which  we  had  plenty  at 
home,  I  would  only  accept  of  a  little  of  the 
food,  and  three  or  four  ])icces  of  the  cloth,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  showing  their  friends  in  England 
what  clothing  they  wore,  but  the  rest  he  must 
allow  me  to  i-eturn.  To  this,  however,  he  would 
not  listen.     I  therefore  sent  the  food  on  board 

i  the  vessel,  and   presented  the   cloth  to   Makea. 

1  Before  the  meeting  terminated,  the  chief  and 

i  people  of  another  settlement,  about  three  miles 

distant,  came  to  beg  for  a  ^Missionary ;  and  two 

messengers  from  a  large  settlement,  about  six 

I    miles  further,  on  the  same  errand,  and  also  to 

|,  solicit  the  honour  of  a  visit.     But  although  the 

t    spirit  was  both  willing  and  delighted,  yet  the 

Hesh  was  too  weak  to  allow  me  to  gratify  them. 

After  this,  we  held  an  interesting  religious  ser- 

I  vice  in  their  chapel,  which  was  the  largest  and 
best  I  had  seen,  with  the  exception  of  that  at 
Sapapalii,  and  would    accommodate  nearly  live 

'  hundred  persons.  This  concluded,  we  returned 
home,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  almost  insen- 
sible to  fatigue,  from  the  pleasure  we  had  en- 
joyed in  the  engagements  of  the  day.  Malava 
was  so  important  a  station  that  tlie  Missionaries 
had  consented  to  allow  one  of  their  number  to 
reside  at  it  ;  and  as  Boki  had  been  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  that  people,  he  was  selected 
for  the  purpose. 

On  reaching  home,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  me  a  little 
])erplcxity.  For  some  months  past,  a  serious 
disagreement  had  existed  between  Malietoa  and 
]\Iatetau  of  Monono  ;  and  the  teachers  were 
very  anxious  that  they  should  be  reconciled 
before  I  left.  In  order  to  effect  this,  I  had 
despatched  the  vessel  to  fetch  Matetau,  sup- 
posing that  he  would  esteem  it  an  honour  to  have 
an  English  ship  sent  for  him  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  refused  to  come.  Upon  hearing  this,  INIalie- 
toa's  indignation  was  aroused,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  the  continued  hostility  of  these 
powerful  chiefs  would  endanger  the  ])eace  of  the 
islands,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation;  and  with  this  view,  proposed  to 
Malietoa  that  he  and  his  brother  Tniano,  with 
two  or  three  of  the  teachers,  should  accomj)any 
me  to  !Manono,  whither  I  intended  to  convey 
Te-ava,  ^latetau's  Missionary.  To  this  he  at 
first  strongly  objected;   but,  after  describing  tlie 


spirit  of  Christianity,  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
heathenism,  and  stating  that  it  was  honourable 
in  us  and  pleasing  to  God  to  be  the  first  to  seek 
reconciliation,  he  instantly  said,  "  Then  I'll  go, 
we'll  go  to  morrow." 

This  important  jjoint  being  settled,  I  prepared 
to  retire  to  rest ;  but  although  it  was  past  mid- 
night, and  I  was  excessively  fatigued,  I  was 
kept  from  reclining  upon  my  welcome  mat,  by 
the  conversation  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  intelligent  young  chiefs  with  whom  I  had 
yet  had  intercourse.  His  name  was  Iliromai- 
ava.  He  was  nearly  related  to  ^Malietoa,  and 
esteemed  by  the  old  chieftain  so  highly  that  he 
consulted  him  upon  every  suliject  of  import- 
ance. He  had  just  then  returned  from  a  jour- 
ney, and  was  impatiently  waiting  my  arrival. 

On  entering  the  house,  to  my  surprise,  he 
saluted  me  in  English,  with  "  How  do  you  do, 
Sir  V  I  instantly  replied,  "  Very  well,  I  thank 
you,  Sir ;  how  do  you  do  V  "  Oli,"  he  answered, 
"  me  very  well  :  me  very  glad  to  see  you ;  me 
no  see  you  long  time  ago  ;  me  away  in  the  bush 
making  fight;  oh',  plenty  of  the  fight,too  much 
of  the  fight!  Me  liear  that  white  chief  bring 
the  good  word  of  Jehovah,  me  want  plenty  to 
see  you  ;  me  heart  say,  '  How  do  you  do  V,  me 
heart  cry  to  see  you."  He  further  told  me  that 
he  had  become  a  Christian,  and  added,  that  his 
sincere  desire  was  to  know  and  love  the  word  of 
God.  Upon  inquiring  whether  he  had  learned 
to  read,  he  replied,  that  he  had  been  trying  for 
several  months,  but  that  his  "  heart  was  too 
much  fool,"  and  that  he  had  not  yet  succeeded. 
I  encouraged  him  to  persevere,  and  told  him 
that  the  knowledge  of  reading  was  so  valuable 
that  no  labour  could  be  too  great  in  order  to  its 
acquisition.  He  assured  me  that  he  would  per- 
severe, and  never  be  tired  until  he  had  mastered 
it.  After  this  he  asked  me  a  variety  of  questions 
about  England,  the  usages  of  civilised  society, 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  numerous 
other  tojiics,  which  convinced  me  that  he  v\  as 
worthy  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
of  the  reputation  he  had  obtained.  Perceiving 
that  I  was  overcome  with  fatigue,  he  retired, 
after  requesting  me  to  take  a  meal  at  his  house 
in  the  morning,  before  I  sailed  for  Manono ; 
and  being  so  much  interested  with  his  intelli- 
gent conversation,  I  accepted  liis  invitation.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning  he  gave  me  a  fearful 
account  of  the  cruelties  practised  in  the  late 
war ;  and,  having  stated  that  very  many  of  the 
women,  children,  and  infirm  pcojile  were  burned, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  pathetic  manner,  "  Oh,  my 
countrymen,  the  Samoaman  too  much  fool, 
plenty  wicked;  you  don't  know.  Samoa  great 
fool,  he  kills  the  man,  he  fights  the  tree. 
Bread-fruit  tree,  cocoa-nut  tree,  no  fight  us. 
Oh  !  the  Samoa  too  much  fool,  too  much 
wicked."  He  then  inquired  very  aficctionately 
after  INIrs.  "Williams  and  my  family;  and  being 
informed  that  I  had  two  sons,  called  John  and 
Samuel,  and  that  the  age  of  the  latter  was  about 
that  of  his  own  little  boy,  he  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  give  him  that  name  ;  to 
■which  I  consented.  He  further  entreated  me  to 
fetch  Mrs.  Williams,  and  reside  at  Samoa,  as  he 
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greatly  desired  to  be  poto  (very  wise),  and  had 
never  till  then  met  with  one  who  could  give  him 
all  the  knowledge  he  desired.  In  reference  to 
Mrs.  Williams  and  the  children,  he  asked  me  if 
"  AVilliams  woman  and  Williams  boy  "  did  not 
grieve  very  much  at  my  being  so  very  far  away 
from  them  for  so  many  months  upon  the  sea^ 
"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  bat  Mrs.  Williams  is  as 
anxious  as  myself  that  the  poor  heathen  should 
know  about  Jesus  Christ  and  salvation,  and 
therefore  willingly  makes  the  sacrifice."  With 
tears  in  his  eyes,  he  then  exclaimed,  "  We 
plenty  sorry  for  them  ;  they  must  have  plenty 
of  cry  for  you  all  these  moons."  After  ex- 
changing presents,  I  took  ray  leave  of  this  intel- 
ligent young  chief,  promising  to  give  him  as 
much  of  rny  company  as  my  numerous  engage- 
ments would  afford.  He  told  me  that  his  patri- 
monial estate  was  at  Upolu  ;  that  it  was  a  most 
beautiful  settlement  ;  but  that,  having  been 
beaten  in  a  late  vear,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  with  his  relative,  Malietoa.  He  ex- 
pected, however,  soon  to  be  reinstated  in  his 
])osseisions,  and  hoped  he  should  then  be  able 
to  obtain  a  wise  Missionary  to  instruct  him." 

On  the  following  day  we  embarked  for  Ma- 
nono,  accompanied  by  Malietoa,  Tuiano,  several 
other  chiefs,  and  two  of  the  teachers.  The 
natives  evinced  much  feeling  at  our  departure  ; 
and  having  seated  themselves  by  the  side  of  the 
path  which  led  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  they 
arose  as  I  passed,  kissed  my  hand,  and  entreated 
me  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  tell 
them  more  about  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ.  A 
foul  wind  prevented  our  reaching  Manono 
before  the  next  day,  and  this  aftbrded  me  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  that  Malietoa  still 
retained  many  of  his  heathen  usages  ;  for  al- 
though it  rained  heavily  during  the  night,  he 
wouid  not  descend  from  the  deck,  Avhich  his 
friends  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  his 
presence  rendered  a  place  sacred.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  learned  that  no  female  must  touch 
food  that  had  been  brought  near  to  him. 
Upon  remonstrating  with  the  natives  on  the 
folly  of  these  practices,  they  assured  me  that 
there  was  nothing  superstitious  in  them,  or 
connected  with  the  woi.ship  of  the  gods,  but 
that  they  Avere  simply  ceremonies  of  respect 
which  were  shown  to  the  ])rincipal  chiefs. 

They  were  curious  in  examining  the  different 
parts  of  the  ship.  My  bed-cabin,  Avitb  he 
bedding,  pleased  two  of  tlie  ladies  so  much  ihat 
they  were  anxious  to  occupy  it;  but  not  wishing 
it  to  be  soiled  with  their  oily  skins,  I  directed 
them  to  the  lockers,  as  a  comfortable  sleeping- 
place.  "True,"  they  replied,  "but  these  are 
not  so  soft  and  pretty  as  yours  ;"  and  they  went 
and  patted  the  pillows,  and  \m\.  them  to  their 
cheeks,  saying,  "  Lelcl  main,"  good,  soft." 
However,  they  appeared  to  sleep  very  soundly 
on  tiie  lockers,  except  when  the  ship  tacked, 
and  they  were  rolled  off  upon  the  cabin  floor. 

On  reaching  Manono  I  hastened  on  shore, 
aiul   succeeded  in  inducing  Matetau  to  accom- 

•  Tlie  chief  li.iil  acquired  his  knn\vh*(i?e  of  English 
from  a  sailor  wlio  liad  been  left  at,  llie  islands  sick,  and 
who  «as  a  verv  decetit,  wcU-bchavcd  man. 


pany  me  to  the  vessel.  After  introducing  him 
to  Malietoa,  I  stated  that  my  object  in  bringino- 
them  together  was  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
and  establish  a  friendship  between  them  ;  for 
as  they  were  most  influential  chiefs,  and  as 
teachers  had  been  placed  with  them  both,  their 
disagreement  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  I  then  proposed  to  leave 
them  for  a  short  time  to  themselves,  and  hoped 
they  would  be  able  to  accomplish  the  much 
desired  object.  In  about  an  hour  they  came 
to  me  and  said,  "  We  two  have  now  but  one 
heart,"  and  that  in  future  they  would  unite 
their  influence  to  prevent  war,  and  extend  re- 
ligion. I  then  gave  the  teacher  and  his  wife 
in  special  charge  to  Matetau,  who  ordered  his 
property  to  be  carefully  placed  in  his  own  canoe  ; 
and  when  we  had  knelt  upon  the  deck,  and  com- 
mended them  to  God  in  prayer,  they  d(!parted 
for  the  shore. 

I  Avas  truly  thankfal  thus  to  have  been  ena- 
bled to  reconcile  these  two  powerful  chiefs,  and 
to  commence  amission  upon  this  important  little 
island  under  circumstances  so  favourable.  On 
the  Monday  week  I  again  visited  Manono;  but 
being  too  unwell  to  land,  I  sent  to  inquire  after 
the  welfare  of  Te-ava,  who  addressed  to  me  the 
note  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

Manono,  November  5th,  1832. 
Deau  Friend, 

I  like  this  place  very  well :  the  chief 
is  very  kind,  and  the  people  supply  me  Avith 
plenty  of  food.  We  held  our  services  yesterday 
in  the  largest  house  in  the  settlement,  which 
was  quite  full.  The  chief,  with  many  of  tlie 
people,  have  made  a  public  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  morning  we  met  to  teach  the 
alphabet,  Avhen  the  house  was  again  filled,  and 
the  people  were  all  anxious  to  be  taught.  We 
are  happy  and  comfortable.  May  the  Lord 
protect  you  while  sailing  on  the  sea !  We  think 
very  much  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buzacott. 
Blessing  on  you,  through  Jesus. 

Te-ava. 

After  landing  Malietoa  and  his  party  at  the 
Missionary  station,  I  proceeded  to  difierent  parts 
of  the  islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu,  in  search 
of  a  harbour  where  to  anchor,  refit,  and  procure 
Avater  for  our  return  voyage.  This  occupied  fiAe 
or  six  days  ;  and  Avherever  we  went  we  found 
tlie  people  anxious  to  be  instructed.  Indeed, the 
applications  to  visit  different  settlements  were 
so  numerous  that  I  could  have  advantageously 
spent  six  months  there  instead  of  one.  EAery 
Avhere  they  urged  their  claim  by  saying,  "  Our 
chapel  is  finished,  and  all  we  Avant  is  a  Mis- 
sionary." At  length,  by  the  guidance  of  the 
natives,  we  found  a  very  commodious  harbour, 
and  they  informed  me  of  two  others.  Thus,  in 
one  island  Ave  discovered  three  harbours,  al- 
though it  had  been  reported  by  La  Perousc, 
Kotzebue,  and  others,  that  there  was  no  safe 
anchorage  in  the  whole  group. 

On  arriving  oft'  the  harbour  at  Apia  I  Avent 
in  with  the  boat  to  examine  it ;  and  on  finding- 
it  spacious,  convenient,  and  safe,  Ave  made  a 
signal  to  the  vessel  to  stand   in,  Avhich  she  did, 
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and  dropped  anclior  in  about  six  fathoms  of 
water.  The  Messenger  of  Peace  was  very  soon 
crowded  to  excess  by  natives :  but  as  INIalietoa 
sent  his  Tuulaafale,  or  orator^  with  me,  silence 
was  coninianded,  when,  with  great  parade,  he 
declared  who  1  was  and  what  I  wanted.  He 
then  announced  that  Malietoa  had  given  me  his 
name,  and  that  the  respect  due  to  him  must  be 
shown  to  me. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  procuring  a 
supply  of  water,  I  went  on  shore,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  house  of  Punipuniolu,  the 
]n-incipal  chief.  After  exchanging  salutations, 
lie  made  numerous  inquiries  respecting  my- 
self, and  then  asked  my  opinion  of  the  harbour. 
Having  told  him,  in  reply,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  I  had  seen,  he  requested  me  to  com- 
municate this  to  captains  of  ships,  as  he  greatly 
desired  to  be  visited  by  them.  To  this  I  re- 
Iilied  that  I  had  no  objection;  but  as  the  cap- 
tains would  immediately  inquire  whether  the 
chief  was  a  Christian,  I  sliould  be  compelled  to 
hiform  them  that  he  was  not  so.  "  Oh,  no," 
he  exclaimed,  "  you  must  not  tell  them  that,  for 
I  had  resolved,  before  your  arrival,  to  follow 
Malietoa's  example  ;  and  if  you  will  wait  until 
to-morrow  morning,  by  which  time  I  shall  have 
conferred  with  my  people,  you  can  come  on 
shore,  and  make  me  a  Christian."  Accordingly, 
ou  the  following  morning,  I  met  the  chief,  and 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  other  persons.  On 
entering  his  house  I  was  saluted  with  the  great- 
est respect,  by  the  name  of  Malietoa,  and  ad- 
dressed in  the  language  used  to  chiefs  of  the 
hiffhcst  rank.  As  soon  as  I  Avas  seated,  Puni- 
puniolu  said,  "  I  have  resolved  to  renounce  the 
religion  of  my  forefathers,  and  Avish  you  to  make 
me  a  Christian."  I  informed  him  that  nothing 
but  a  change  of  heart  could  make  him  a  Chris- 
tian, and  that  this  was  the  work  of  God  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  T  should  rejoice  to  receive  his 
public  declaration  in  favour  of  Christianity,  to 
write  his  name  in  a  book,  and  to  offer  up  to 
Jehovah  my  sincere  prayers  on  his  behalf.  The 
chief  then  requested  that  those  who  wished  to 
follow  his  example  would  remain  in  the  house 
while  I  prayed,  and  that  the  others  would  with- 
draw. On  hearing  this,  about  twenty  retired, 
but  they  returned  at  the  close  of  the  prayer,  when 
the  chief  thus  addressed  the  assembly  :  "  Let 
none  of  ris  speak  contemptuously  of  religion. 
Some  of  yon  have  preferred  remaining  in  the 
devil's  worshi]).  Do  not  you  revile  my  pro- 
ceedings ;  neither  vv-ill  I  yours."  A  short  time 
after  this,  while  walking  about  the  settlement 
with  the  chief,  he  appeared  much  dispirited  ; 
and  on  inquiring  the  cause,  he  replied,  "  Oh,  I 
am  in  great  perplexity !  I  have  taken  a  most 
important  step  ;  I  have  become  a  Avorshipper  of 
Jehovah,  but  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  kind  of 
worship  I  must  ofler.  and  of  the  actions  which 
are  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  him,  and  I  have 
no  one  to  teach  me."  I  then  gave  him  all  the 
information  which  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  wrote  to  request  one  of  the  teachers  to 
come  and  reside  with  him  for  a  short  time. 

During  the  few  days  I  remained  on  the  island 
I  took  several  long  walks  into  the  interior  of 


the  country,  of  Avhich  the  folloAving  brief  speci- 
men must  suffice.  After  proceeding  about  three 
miles  through  an  almost  untrodden  forest, 
where  stately  trees  grew  in  wild  luxuriance,  Ave 
roachcd  an  open  space,  Avhich  proved  to  be  the 
site  of  a  small  village.  Here  there  ^\•as  an  ex- 
tensive grass-plat,  interspersed  Avilh  numerous 
lialf-groAvn  bread-fruit  trees,  and  surrounded 
by  the  houses  of  the  natives,  with  regular  inter- 
vals betAveen  them.  Our  appearance  startled 
the  sequestered  inhabitants,  for  I  Avas  probably 
the  first  European  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
chief  received  me  Avith  much  respect,  and  or- 
dered mats  to  be  spread  upon  the  grass,  and 
refreshments  to  be  brought.  I  then  told  him 
my  errand,  and  inquired  Avhether  he  had  em- 
braced Christianity.  He  replied  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  lotu,  and,  in  common  Avith  all  his 
countrymen,  desired  instruction ;  but,  having 
no  teacher,  he  Avas  very  ignorant.  Having  in- 
formed him  that  one  of  the  teachers  Avould 
come  shortly  and  reside  for  a  time  Avith  Puni- 
puniolu at  Apia,  he  promised  to  attend  his  in- 
structions. We  returned  by  a  circuitous  route, 
and  observed  that  although  exceedingly  rich, 
very  little  of  the  land  was  under  cultivation  be- 
yond that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  set- 
tlement. The  chief  requested  me  to  stay  and 
witness  the  poula  langi,  or  "  heavenly  dance." 
which  he  Avas  preparing  for  our  entertainment ; 
but  as  evening  tAvilight  had  gathered  around 
us,  and  as  Ave  did  not  suppose  that  it  savoured 
much  of  heaven,  I  declined  the  invitation. 

Having  visited  several  settlements  in  this 
island,  and  received  numberless  applications  to 
visit  others,  we  prepared  for  our  departure ; 
and,  as  we  had  to  pass  Manono,  I  determined 
to  call  there  once  more.  On  reaching  it,  I  Avas 
delighted  to  find  that  three  of  the  teachers  were 
spending  a  feAV  days  Avith  their  ncAvly-arrived 
brother.  They  informed  me  that  they  had  just 
opened  tAvo  new  chapel?  at  Upolu,  and  that  the 
prospects  of  Te-ava  Avere  most  encouraging,  as 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Manono  had  placed 
themselves  under  his  instruction.  After  making 
arrangements  with  them  for  visiting  various 
parts  of  Upolu,  especially  Apia,  the  settlement 
of  Punipuniolu,  I  took  leave  of  them,  and  thus 
closed  my  second  visit  to  the  Samoa  group. 
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Flourisliing  state  of  the  Stations  and  Scliools— The 
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Pencils— Letter  of  one  of  the  Children. 

During  my  second  visit  to  the  Navigators'  Is- 
lands, many  facts  were  communicated  to  me, 
some  of  Avhich  I  think  it  necessary  to  notice. 

The  first  is,  the  number  of  runaAvay  sailors, 
and  other  Europeans,  Avho  reside  among  the 
people,   and   do    them    incalculable    mischief. 
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Many  of  these  were  convicts  from  New  South 
"Wales,  who  had  stolen  small  vessels,  and  had 
thus  made  their  escape.  The  Missionaries  in- 
formed me,  thai:,  subsequent  to  their  settlement, 
a  gang  of  them  came  there  in  a  fine  schooner, 
which,  after  stripping  off  her  sails,  and  every 
article  of  value,  they  scuttled  and  sunk  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore. 

Some  time  before  this,  another  gang  came,  in 
a  stolen  vessel,  to  the  Society  Islands  ;  and  al- 
though treated  ^vilh  the  utmost  kindness  bj'  the 
chief,  IMahinc,  they  contrived,  after  plundering 
his  house  of  all  his  property,  among  which  was 
a  blunderbuss  and  a  small  cask  of  powder,  to 
decamp  at  midnight  in  Mr.  BarfT's  whale-boat. 
Shortly  after  they  had  left  the  shore,  the  boat 
was  missed,  and  two  others,  with  native  crews, 
were  immediately  despatched  in  search  of  them. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  these  fell  in  with  them  ; 
when  the  unsuspicious  natives  said,  "  Friends, 
we  have  come  to  fetch  you  back  ;  you  must  not 
steal  the  Missionary's  boat  and  the  chiefs  pro- 
perty." In  reply  they  received  the  contents  of 
a  blunderbuss,  which  blew  the  head  of  one  of 
them  to  pieces.  Two  more  were  killed  by  the 
same  weapon,  and  a  fourth  severely  wounded. 
The  only  other  person  present  was  a  little  boy, 
who  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  hid  himself  he- 
hind  the  boat ;  when  the  Avretches,  supposing 
that  they  had  completed  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, hoisted  their  sail  and  departed.  The  boy 
then  climbed  into  the  boat,  and,  assisted  by  the 
wounded  man,  rowed  to  the  shore.  On  my 
return  from  one  of  my  voyages,  I  found  several 
of  these  men  at  Raiatea.  They  immediately 
came  to  me,  and  represented  themselves  as 
shipwrecked  mariners.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries, 
they  said  they  were  wrecked  in  73  degrees 
nojth,  and  were  only  tJu're  weeks  in  reaching 
the  Society  Islands.  I  replied  immediately,  that 
their  tale  was  a  foolish  fabrication  ;  that  I  was 
convinced  they  were  convicts  ;  and  that  I  should 
write  by  the  first  opportunity  to  inform  the 
Governor  of  their  arrival.  They  left  Ilaiatea 
the  day  after,  or  perhaps  some  of  our  people 
would  have  been  murdered,  as  those  of  Huahine 
were.  Subsequently,  these  ungrateful  wretches 
reached  the  Navigators'  Islands,  where  they  en- 
tered, with  savage  delight,  into  the  wars  of 
the  natives  ;  and  having  fire-arms  and  powder, 
they  made  fearful  havoc  among  them.  How- 
ever, "  vengeance  suffered  them  not  to  live  ;'' 
for  the  leader  of  this  murderous  gang  very 
soon  fell  a  victim  to  his  temerity.  On  one  oc- 
casion, seeing  a  number  of  the  opposite  party 
clustered  together,  he  fired  his  blunderbuss, 
heavily  loaded  with  bullets,  and  killed  nine  upon 
the  sjiot,  besides  wounding  others  I  Tlie  natives 
however,  did  not  give  him  time  to  reload  his 
murderous  weajion,  but  rushed  iqion  him  and 
killed  him  with  their  clubs.  The  chief  for 
whom  he  was  fighting  entertained  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  bravery,  that  he  cut  off  his  head, 
and  carefully  sewed  the  fractured  parts  of  the 
skull  together  with  fine  cinet.  He  had  this  in 
his  ])ossessi(ni  when  I  was  there ;  and  it  was 
said  that  he  worsliipped  it  as  his  vtu.  A  second 
of  these  wretched  men  was  drowned  in  endea- 


vouring to  make  his  escape  ;  a  third  fell  in  bat- 
tle shortly  afterwards  ;  but  to  the  monster  of 
iniquity,  whom  the  natives  put  to  death  before 
my  arrival,  a  longer  time  had  been  allowed.  Of 
this  individual  I  iTceived  the  most  terrific  ac- 
counts. It  was  stated  that  he  had  killed  up- 
wards of  Uco  hundred  persons  with  his  own 
hands  '.  Being  an  excellent  inarksman,  no  one 
could  escape  who  came  within  the  range  of  his 
musket.  The  natives  fled  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived liim  ;  and,  to  avoid  detection,  with  fiend- 
ish ingenuity  he  smeared  himself  with  charcoal 
and  oil.  He  seldom  left  the  fort  of  the  party 
for  whom  he  was  fighting  without  killing  a 
number  of  the  enemy,  whose  lieads  were  inva- 
riably cut  off,  and  ranged  before  him  during 
his  meals.  He  often  seated  himself  upon  a  kind 
of  stage,  smeared  with  blood,  and  surrounded 
with  the  heads  of  his  victims.  In  this  state  his 
followers  would  convey  him  on  their  shoulders, 
with  songs  of  savage  triumph,  to  his  own  resi- 
dence. The  party  for  whom  he  fought  was,  how- 
ever, conquered  ;  and  he  saved  his  life  by  fleeing 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  lived  three  months 
upon  roots,  or  whatever  else  he  could  obtain. 
At  length  he  came  to  Manono,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  the  chiefs,  who  spared 
him,  ujion  the  condition  that  he  should  never 
again  engage  in  their  wars.  But  a  few  months 
after  this,  having  received  authentic  information 
of  his  secret  intrigues  with  the  op])o^te  party, 
the  chiefs  held  a  consultation,  at  which  it  was 
determined  to  put  him  to  death.  One  of  their 
number,  a  powerful  young  man,  was  charged 
with  this  commission ;  and,  selecting  a  few 
faithful  followers,  he  proceeded,  at  midnight,  to 
the  murderer's  house,  and,  by  a  single  blow, 
severed  his  head  from  his  body.  Mr.  Stevens, 
surgeon  of  the  vmfortunate  Oldham  whaler, 
which  was  taken  at  Wallace  Island,  was  sitting 
by  his  side  at  the  time.  From  him  I  received 
mucli  information.  Providentially,  this  gentle- 
man left  the  vessel  the  day  before  the  crew  was 
massacred.  I  conveyed  him  to  Karotonga  and 
Tahiti,  where,  by  his  medical  skill,  he  rendered 
essential  sei-vice  to  the  mission  families. 

"When  I  was  at  ISIanono,  I  found  the  people 
at  one  part  of  the  island  exceedingly  shy,  and, 
on  landing,  the  chief  sent  a  message,  requesting 
me  to  come  to  his  residence.  He  then  stated, 
that  having  ordered  an  Englishman  to  be  killed, 
he  feared  that  I  should  be  angi-j'  and  avenge 
his  death.  After  giving  me  a  full  account  of 
the  character  and  practices  of  this  monster,  1 
told  him  that  the  King  of  England  would  not 
allow  his  subjects,  who  conducted  themselves 
well,  to  be  injured  with  imjiunify  in  any  pa;t 
of  the  world;  but  that  as  this  individual  had 
been  such  a  murderer  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
for  the  government  of  my  country  would  approve 
of  tlieir  conduct. 

"While  at  the  Navigators,  I  heard  of  two  ves- 
sels having  been  taken  at  islands  on  which  the 
j)eoi)le  were  still  heatlien.  In  the  one  case  all 
the  crew,  and  in  the  other  the  greater  j)art  of 
them,  fell  victims  to  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
natives.  In  both  instances,  however,  tiie  Eng- 
lish were  the  aggressors.     In  Uic  one,  the  chiefs 
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son  was  threutcned  with  death,  and  in  the  otlier, 
the  drunken  captain  and  crew  were  in  the  act 
of  diagginj;  the  chief's  wife  on  hoard  their  shij). 
A  short  time  after  this  disastrous  event,  a  man- 
of-war  visited  the  island,  when  sixty  of  the  in- 
h-ibitants  M'ere  kilk'd.  Surely  if  the  natives 
are  to  he  so  severely  punished  for  aven^inic 
their  injuries,  some  method  ought  to  be  adoptrd 
to  prevent  our  countrymen  from  intlicting 
them. 

The  native  INIissionaries  informed  me  of  an 
interesting  visit  they  liad  received  from  Captain 
Swain,  of  the  Elizabeth  whaler,  who  not  only 
treated  them  with  much  respect,  but  gave 
them  a  variety  of  useful  articles.  He  also 
made  valu;'.b!e  presents  to  the  chiefs,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers.  Hearing  that  I 
■was  expected  soon,  he  left  a  letter  for  me,  in 
which,  after  stating  many  things  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  teachers  and  people,  he  informed 
me,  that,  in  addition  to  his  own  inclination  to 
encoiuTige  ^lissionary  labours,  he  had  orders 
from  his  owner,  IMr.  Sturges,  who  belongs,  I 
believe,  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  visit  Mis- 
sionary stations  for  his  supplies,  and  to  afford 
^Missionaries  every  assistance  in  his  power. 
Alexander  Birnie,  Esq.,  and  Son,  have  done  the 
same  for  many  years.  To  such  owners  and 
captains  we  feel  our  obligations,  and  desire  to 
record  their  kindness.* 

"While  at  the  Navigators,  I  heard  that  the 
widow  and  family  of  Puna,  tbrmerly  our  native 
Missionary  at  Rurutu,  were  residing  at  Niua- 
tabutabu,  or  Iveppel's  Island.  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  go  and  convey  them  to  their  homes. 
On  reaching  the  island,  I  found  them  in  very 
destitute  circumstances,  and,  after  having  given 
vent  to  her  feelings,  the  widow  supplied  me 
with  the  following  most  affecting  history  of  her 
sufferings.  Her  husband,  herself,  and  family, 
with  ten  natives  of  Rurutu,  and  two  Americans, 
put  to  sea  in  a  little  decked  vessel  of  their  own 
building,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  Raia- 
tea  ;  but  having  lost  their  way,  they  were  driven 
about  for  nearly  six  weeks,  when  they  descried 
a  large  low  island,  called  by  the  inliabitants 
Manaiki.  As  the  natives  appeared  friendly, 
one  of  the  Americans  and  two  of  the  Rurutuans 
went  on  shore,  having  promised  to  hoist  a  white 
flag  if  they  were  treated  with  kindness.  No 
flair,  however,  was  hoisted ;  and  although  they 
sailed  about  the  island  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  all 
they  heard  concerning  their  unfortunate  com- 
])anions  was,  that  the  king  had  dedicated  them 
to  the  gods;  but  whether  as  sacrifices,  or 
whether,  from  their  being  the  first  strangers  who 
had  ever  visited  his  island,  he  had  simply  made 
them  sacred.  Puna  could  not  ascertain.  I  think 
it  not  all  improbable  that  their  lives  were  spared, 
and  that  they  may  have  been  instrumental  in 
imiiarting  a  knowlcdije  of  Christianity  to  the 
inhabitants.     At  length  the  boat  was  driven  by 

•  I  am  truly  liappy  to  say,  tliat  of  late  years  several 
captains  liavc  l;ei'n  in  tlio  liahit  of  visitins;  the  islands, 
w!i(>.-.e  arrival  both  the  natives  and  ourselves  hail  Willi 
d'-li^'ht.  Amen;;  tlu-so  may  lie  mentioned  Cavtaiii  Mor- 
gan, Captiiiu  Emment,  Captain  Thomas  Stayers  of  the 
Tuscan,  Captain  Lee,  and  several  others- 


a  strong  wind  to  another  island  of  the  same 
grouj),  called  Rakaana,  which  I  sliould  supjiose 
from  the  widow's  account  to  be  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Manaiki,  and  to  belong  to  ils 
inhabitants,  who  visited  and  lived  upon  the 
produce  of  eacli  island  alternately.  Here 
Puna's  party  landed,  and  sawhouses  and  canoes, 
but  no  inh;ihitants.  In  the  former  there  were 
many  preserved  bodies,  with  flo\\  ing  black  hair, 
which  looked  as  if  alive.  Tlie  natives,  the 
widow  informed  me.  Mere  strong  and  robust, 
and  resembled  the  inliabitants  of  the  Paumotas, 
who  are  a  shade  or  two  darker  than  tliose  of 
the  Society  Islands.  The  canoes  were  very 
large,  and  built  entirely  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 
Of  this  group  I  received  information  from  the 
Aitutakiaus  some  time  previously,  as  a  canoe 
full  of  ])eoi)le  had  drifted,  fifty  or  sixty  years  be- 
fore, from  thence  to  Aitutaki.  The  cluster  is 
said  to  consist  of  five  islands,  four  of  which  are 
named  Manaiki,  Rakaana,  Mautorea,  and  Pa- 
kara.  I  suppose  them  to  be  about  two  days' 
sail  N.E.  of  Aitutaki. 

Again  putting  to  sea,  Puna  and  his  party  were 
driven  in  various  directions  for  upwards  of  two 
months,  when  they  reached  Iveppel's  Island, 
lat.  15'^  5G',  long.  174"  10',  1900  miles  from 
Rurutu.  Here  the  people  wished  to  plunder 
them,  but  were  prevented  by  Maatu,  the  king. 
They  remained  at  this  island  four  months, 
during  whicli  time  they  kept  the  Sabbath,  and 
observed  all  their  accustomed  religious  services. 
One  person  of  influence  joined  them,  and  was 
desirous  that  they  should  reside  at  his  district, 
where  he  promised  to  erect  a  place  of  worship  ; 
but  Puna  was  taken  ill,  and,  not  expecting  to 
recover,  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  where 
he  could  enjoy  intercourse  with  a  Missionary  ; 
and,  hearing  that  some  resided  at  Tongatabu, 
about  three  hundred  miles  distant,  he  again 
launched  his  little  schooner.  They  were  driven, 
however,  by  foul  wind  to  Niuaibu,  an  island 
about  ninety  miles  west  of  that  from  which  they 
started,  and  here  poor  Puna  died  the  day  after 
he  landed.  He  was  a  laborious  and  valuable 
teacher.  Of  his  piety  I  entertain  no  doubt.  He 
and  bis  colleague,  however,  never  agreed, 
which  gave  rise  to  serious  evils  at  Rurutu,  and 
occasioned  me  more  anxiety  than  I  experienced 
in  reference  to  any  of  our  other  stations.  He 
committed  his  wife  and  family  to  the  chief  of 
the  island,  and  spent  his  dying  moments  in  ex- 
horting him  to  place  himself  under  Christian 
instruction.  The  day  after  his  death  the  natives 
dragged  the  little  vessel  on  shore,  and  set  her 
on  fire  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  iron 
with  which  she  was  fastened  ;  and  some  run- 
away sailors  broke  open  Puna's  box,  and  stole 
his  j)roperty,  but  they  quarrelled  in  dividing  it, 
when  one  of  tlieni  received  a  blow  which  ter- 
minated his  life.  Puna's  peaceful  death  and 
parting  exhortations  produced  so  powerful  an 
imj)ression  upon  the  chief's  mind,  that  he  de- 
termined to  embrace  a  religion  which  imparted 
such  blessedness.  But  his  people  were  so 
exasperated  at  his  renunciation  of  idolatry,  that 
they  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  and  put  him  to 
dea'th. 
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Having  taken  the  widow  and  family  on  board, 
we  made  as  direct  a  course  as  we  could  for  Ra- 
rotonga,  when,  after  proceeding  about  three 
hundred  miles,  a  serious  disaster  befell  us.  At 
midnight  the  mate  awoke  me  with  the  startling 
announcement,  "  You  must  get  up  immediately. 
Sir  ;  the  ship  has  sprung  a  leak,  is  half  full  of 
water,  and  is  sinking  fast."  I  ran  on  deck  in- 
stantly, and  found,  to  my  consternation,  nearly 
four  feet  ofwater  in  the  hold.  I  at  once  perceived 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  that  every  indi- 
vidual must  exert  himself  to  the  utmost ;  for 
the  alternative  was  pump  or  sink.  We  all, 
therefore,  set  to  work  forthwith,  some  with 
buckets  and  others  at  the  pump ;  and  in  about 
an  hour  I  Avas  relieved  from  my  intense  anxiety 
by  finding  that  we  had  gained  six  inches.  Thus 
encouraged  we  continued  our  arduous  and 
united  efforts  until  morning,  by  which  time  we 
had  succeeded  in  pumping  the  ship  dry.  Still, 
however,  the  water  came  in  so  fast,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  wc  were  compelled  to  resume  our  la- 
bours. And  now  the  first  thnig  to  which  we 
directed  our  attention  was,  to  put  our  pumps 
into  the  best  possible  repair;  and,  as  the  ship 
might  sink  in  a  moment,  we  also  determined  to 
get  the  boats  in  readiness.  This  being  accom- 
plished, we  filled  a  few  bags  with  biscuits,  and 
some  bamboos  with  water,  and  put  them,  with 
a  number  of  cocoa-nuts,  into  a  convenient  place, 
to  prevent  confusion  in  the  event  of  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  ship.     As  there  were  two 


boats,  we  then  divided  the  crew  into  two  parties, 
and  made  every  arrangement  which  prudence 
dictated  in  our  distressing  circumstances.  I 
was  truly  thankful  at  being  enabled  to  maintain 
a  coolness  and  tranquillity  during  the  whole  of 
this  exigency.  The  greater  part  of  tlic  night 
was  spent  in  an  unsuccessful  search  for  the  leak ; 
and  our  perplexity  was  much  increased  by  tlie 
wind  becoming  contrary  and  exceedingly  vio- 
lent. Against  this  we  contended  for  several 
days,  pumping  the  whole  time  without  inter- 
mission. At  length  we  reached  Vavau,  and, 
hoping  to  discover  our  leak,  we  worked  our  de- 
vious way  for  several  hours  amidst  a  multitude 
of  small  islands,  in  quest  of  an  anchorage,  but 
did  not  find  one  until  sunset.  Early  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  commenced  a  tliorough 
search  for  the  leak  within  and  without ;  but 
although  the  natives  dived  under  the  keel,  and 
swam  all  round  the  vessel,  no  fracture  nor  de- 
fect could  be  discovered ;  we  therefore  put  to 
sea  again,*  and,  having  to  contend  against  a 
contrary  wind,  we  were  five  days,  instead  of 
twenty-four  hours,  in  reaching  Tonga.  Very 
providentially,  I  found  there  Captain  S.  Henry  ; 
and,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  Captain  Deanes, 
of  the  Elizabeth,  English  whaler,  came  to 
anchor.  Aided  by  these  two  gentlemen,  with 
their  crews  and  the  natives,  we  succeeded  in 
heaving  down  the  vessel,  and,  after  a  close  scru- 
tiny, discovered  the  cause  of  our  danger  in  a 
large  auger-hole  in  the  keel,  into  which  the  bolt 
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bad  never  been  driven.  Tliis  had  boon  filled  with 
mud  and  stones  in  the  hurricane  at  Rarotonga, 
which  had  kept  tlie  vessel  from  leaking  six 
months,  during  which  time  she  had  sailed  se- 
veral thousands  of  miles.  A  stone  was  very 
fortunately  wedged  in  the  hole,  or  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  in  the  estimation  cf  the 
captains  and  carpenter,  to  liave  kejit  the  vessel 
friun  sliiking. 

^^'ilh  my  siiort  visit  to  Vavau  I  was  miicii  de- 
lighted. It  will  1)0  recollected  that,  on  my 
former  voyage   to    I  he    Friendly  Islaiuls,  1   met 


Finau  at  Lcfuga,  wlio  not  only  refused  to  em- 
brace Christianity  himself,  but  threatened  with 
death  any  of  his  people  who  did  so.  3Iy  satis- 
faction, then,  may  be  imagined  at  finding  this 
once  despotic,  but  now  docile  chieftain,  with 
all  his  people,  receiving  the  instructions  of 
Mr.  Turner.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival  they 
were  erecting  a  large  place  of  worship  to  accom- 
modate a  congregation,  which,  on  the  preceding 

•  U'l'  foiiiicl  tl>i>  water  run  in  ttinrh  faster  nheji  no 
were  lyiii;;  at  aiiehor  tliaii  wluni  il  sea  :  iMileeil  ihe  Ic  aU 
lie.'an  whoa  wc  were  in  a  iieil'eel  caim. 
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Sabbath,  consisted  of  more  tlian  two  thousand 
persons.  All  tliis  had  been  cfteeted  in  tico 
years.  At  my  former  visit  to  the  Hapai  Islands 
I  found  a  number  of  respectable  Yavauans  there 
in  exile,  wlio  had  forsaken  all  to  enjoy  the  in- 
structions of  !Mr.  Thomas.  There  they  acquired 
a  fitness  for  future  usefulness ;  and  when,  by 
the  conversion  of  Fiuati,  they  were  permitted  to 
revisit  their  own  island,  they  began  at  once  to 
impart  to  their  countrymen  the  inestimable 
knowledge  they  possessed.  Tluis  was  the 
wrath  of  man  made  to  ])raisc  God. 

■\Vith  Mr.  and  31  rs.  Turner  I  spent  a  most 
pleasant  evening.  Their  prospects  of  usefulness 
Avere  very  encouraging,  and  their  hearts  ap- 
peared to  he  thoroughly  in  tlicir  work. 

The  Yavau  group  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  barren  rocks,  of  compact  crystal 
limestone,  from  thirty  to  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  height.  IMany  of  these  are  inaccessible 
and  uninhabitable  to  human  beings.  In  some 
of  them  there  are  littly  sandy  coves,  where  the 
natives,  in  numbers  corresponding  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  habitable  spot,  erect  their  dwell- 
ings. 

Vavau  appeared  a  most  dreary  place.  We 
saw  nothing,  as  we  worked  our  winding  way, 
but  high,  precipitous,  and  weather-beaten  rocks, 
which,  although  bold,  wore  barren.  These 
were  the  undisturbed  possessions  of  innumera- 
ble sea-fowl  and  vampire  bats,  whose  screams, 
mingling  with  the  hollow  roar  of  the  sea,  as  it 
ingulfed  itself  in  the  numerous  excavations  and 
caves  which  had  been  scooped  out  by  the  bil- 
lows, were  the  only  sounds  which  disturbed, 
while  they  appeared  to  cnhanc?,  the  awful  still- 
ness of  the  place.  On  reaching  the  Missionary 
settlement,  you  arc  agreeably  surprised  to  find 


a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  inhabited  by  hu- 
man beings,  not  one  of  wiiom  aj)peared  until 
we  were  near  the  anchorage. 

In  my  visit  to  Tongatabu,  I  was  truly  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  Missionaries  had  received 
a  printing-press,  and  that  it  was  most  actively 
engaged  in  pieparing  the  word  of  life  for  the 
people.  Its  invaluable  operations  were  com- 
menced in  April,  1831,  and  by  November,  1832, 
tioenty-ninc  tliousand  one  hnndred  copies  of  small 
books,  containing  five  millions  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-tico  thousand  pages,  had  been  struck 
oil'.  Such  facts  furnish  delightful  evidence  of 
the  imtiring  diligence  of  the  Missionaries  who 
supplied  the  matter,  and  of  the  jjcrseverance  of 
Mr.  Wood,  who  had  charge  of  the  mighty 
engine.  Indeed,  if  sterling  piety  and  entire 
devotednr-ss  to  the  cause  of  God  among  the 
heathen  can  insure  success,  our  Wcslcyaii 
brethren  at  the  Friendly  Islands  will  have  a 
distinguished  portion. 

After  spending  a  fortnight  of  most  pleasing  and 
profitable  intercourse  at  this  place,  our  vessel 
being  ready  for  sea,  we  sailed  for  Raratonga, 
which  we  reached  in  safety,  in  January,  1833, 
having  been  absent  fifteen  weeks. 

After  this  I  remained  several  months  at  Ra- 
rotonga,  during  which  period  we  com])leted  the 
revision  of  the  translation  which  I  brought  to 
England,  and  of  which,  I  am  happy  to  add,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  printed 
Five  thousand  copies.  This  precious  treasure  I 
shall  have  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  con- 
veying back  with  me.  During  this  period,  aiso, 
the  chapels  were  rebuilt,  Mr.  Buzacott's  new 
mission  premises  erected,  and  the  settlements 
put  into  excellent  order.  The  accompanying 
plate  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  our  dwell- 


Mn.  liL'ZACiri'p  KrisinKNCF..  in  imitation  of  «hii-!i  l!u>  Ki.vo's  wne  l.uill. 
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Till:  AuTiiou's  Residence  at  R.iiatea,  uftcr  tlio  model  of  which  Mr.  Pitman's  was 'juill. 


ings.  Tilt"  framowork  is  of  -wood,  and  thn 
spaces  bi'twefu  the  posts  wattled  and  plastered 
with  lime  made  from  coral.  By  the  exercise  of 
a  little  irifremiity  we  contrived  to  render  them 
both  coirifortable  and  res])cctable.  Mixini^  rod 
ochre  with  the  eoral  whitewash,  we  obtained  a 
salmon  colour  for  our  walls,  and  by  poundiiii^ 
the  charcoal  of  soft  Avood  and  rnixinj,'  it  with 
lime,  Ave  procured  a  French  grey.  The  graceful 
foli%e  of  the  banana,  young  bread-fruit,  and 
cocoa-nut  trees,  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
invests  our  premises  with  an  a])pearance  of 
neatness  and  elegance.  It  Avas  my  determi- 
nation, Avhen  I  originally  left  England,  to  have 
as  resjiectabie  a  dwelling  as  I  could  erect ;  for 
the  Missionary  does  not  go  to  barbarise  himself, 
but  to  civilise  the  heathen.  He  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  sink  doAvn  to  their  standard,  but  to 
elevate  them  to  his. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  prepared  a  small  elc- 
inentary  book,  and  a  catechism  in  the  Samoa 
language,  ten  thousand  copies  of  Avhich  JNIr. 
Uarli"  ])riiited  before  I  left  tlie  islands. 

The  schools  were,  at  this  time,  in  a  pleasing 
state  of  prosperity.  In  that  of  I'apehia,  there 
Avere  about^i'C  hundred  children,  in  Mr.  Buza- 
cott's  seven  hundred,  and  in  Mr.  Pitman's  up- 
Avards  oi  nine  hundred;  and  on  the  morning  of 
our  departure,  they  Avrote  to  me  on  their  slates 
several  huiidreds  of  letters,  exi)ressive  of  their 
regret  at  iny  leaving  them.  One  of  these, 
Avritten  by  a  little  boy  about  nine  years  of  ag(>,  I 
desired  him  to  copy  upon  paper.  The  folloAvi'ig 
is  a  translation  : — 

"  Servant  of  God,  Ave  are  grieving  A'ery  nuicb 
for  you;  our  hearts  are  sore  Avith  grieviii>r,  be- 
cause you  arc  going  to  that  far  distant  country 
of  yom-s,  and  Ave  fear  that  Ave  shall  not  see  your 
face  again.     Leave  us  John  to  teach  tis  Avhile 


you  go,  then  AA'e  may  expect  to  see  you  again  ; 
but  if  you  take  John  too,  avc  shall  give  \i\)  all 
hope.  But  Avhy  do  you  go  1  You  are  not  an 
old  man  and  Avorn  out.  Stay  till  you  cannot 
Avork  any  longer  for  God,  and  then  go  home." 

The  progress  Avhich  these  children  had  made 
in  Avriting  Avas  not  more  gratifying  than  the  in- 
genuity which  they  had  displayed  in  providing 
themselves  Avith  a  substitute  for  slates  and  pen- 
cils. We  taught  them  to  Avritc  at  first  by  means 
of  sand-boards,  but,  of  course,  they  could  not  bv 
this  mode  actjuire  any  great  facility  in  the  art". 
They  frequently  exjiressed  their  regret  at  this, 
ami  as  our  su])ply  of  slates  Avas  very  small,  they 
determined,  if  possible,  to  find  a  substitute. 
Having  formed  the  resolution,  they  were  ob- 
served one  morning,  on  leaving  the  school, 
running  in  groujjs  up  the  mountains,  and  shortly 
after  returning  Avith  flakes  of  stones,  Avhich  they 
bad  broken  off  from  the  rocks.  These  they 
carried  to  the  sea-beach  and  nibbed  Avith  sand 
and  coral  until  they  had  produced  a  smooth  sur- 
face.     Thus  far  successful,   they   coloured  the 
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|i  stones  with  the  ]iuvii1p  juice  of  the  uiountniii 
pluiituiii,  to  i^five  tlu'iu  the  ajipearauce  of  English 
shites.  Some  of  the  boys  completed  tiie  reseiii- 
blunce  by  cutting'  them  square  and  iVaniiny; 
thorn,  so  tliat,  without  close  examination,  jou 
could  scarcely  detect  the  difference.  The  next 
desideratum  was  a  pencil,  and  for  this  they  went 
into  the  sea,  and  procured  a  number  of  tlie  echi- 
nus, or  sea-egg,  which  is  armed  with  twenty  or 
thirty  spines. 

These  they  burnt  slightly  to  render  them  soft, 
that  they  might  not  scratch  ;  and  with  these 
Hakes  of  stone  for  a  slate,  and  the  sjiinc  of  the 
sea-egg  for  a  pencil,  they  wrote  exceedingly 
well:  and  hundreds  of  them  took  down  the 
principal  portions  of  every  discourse  they 
heard. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Discovery  of  the  Snmoa  Group— French  Na\isntois — 
Namos  ol'tlu!  IshinJs— Kotzebue — Mamui — Dioscnga — 
Olu — TiiUiiUi  —  Upolu — Manono— Aburima — Savaii — 
Imiiortaiiee  of  the  Group — Eligibility  for  a  Hiitish 
SetlK'iiieiit — Soil — Trees — Various  uses  of  tlio  C'amlle- 
iiiit  liiead-fruit,  auil  Cocoa  nut  Trees — Botany  of  the 
Islanils— M.  Belero — Birds — Vampu-eBat — i>nakesand 
Lizards— Fish — Fishing— Turtle. 

In  various  parts  of  my  Narrative  I  have  given 
the  leader  to  understand  that  many  points  of 
importance  were  reserved  for  the  conclusion. 
To  tiicse  I  shall  now  call  his  attention ;  and 
that  which  appears  to  demand  our  first  con- 
sideration is,  the  geography  of  the  Navigators' 
Islands. 

This  extensive  and  populous  group  is  situated 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extends  four 
degrees  east  and  west.  It  was  discovered  on 
the  3id  uf  M:iy,  1G78,  by  the  French  circumna- 
vigator Bougainville,  who  gave  it  the  designatiou 
it  now  bears,  most  probably  on  account  of  the 
superior  construction  of  the  canoes  of  the  na- 
tives, atid  their  surprising  dexterity  in  the 
water.  The  group  is  called  by  the  inhabitants, 
Sa-nioa,  and  consists  of  eight  islands  : — Mci/iuu, 
OwseiHja,  Ofii,  Tutuila,  L'polu,  Munono,  Aburi- 
ina,  and  ISavaii.  In  addition  to  these  there  arc 
several  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Tutuila  and 
Ujjolu. 

In  the  year  1788  this  group  was  visited  by  the 
unfortunate  La  Perouse,  whose  colleague,  M.  de 
Langle,  and  a  number  of  his  men,  were  barba- 
rously murdered  by  the  natives.  This  tragical 
act  conveyed  such  au  impression  of  their  treach- 
ery and  ferocity  as  deterred  subsequent  voy- 
agers from  venturing  among  them.  And  for 
many  years  they  appear  not  to  have  been  visited 
by  a  vessel  from  any  part  of  the  civilised 
world. 

The  names  given  by  the  French  navigators 
are  so  confused  and  incorrect,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  know  the  islands  which  they  in- 
tended to  designate.  IJpolu  they  called  Oi/o- 
lava,  and  the  large  island  of  Savaii,  I'ola.  Ma- 
nua  they  call  Opoun,  Orosenga  and  Ofu,  Fanfoii 
and  Leone.  Now  Leone  is  the  name  of  a  bay 
at  Tutuila,  which  island  they  call  Maniui. 

Indeed,  there  is  not  one  island  named  cor- 


rectly, and  I  am  quite  unable  to  divine  where 
Bougainville  and  La  Perouse  obtained  the  names 
under  which  they  describe  them. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  every  other.  Cap- 
tain Cook's  superiority  is  strikingly  displayed. 
The  accuracy  of  his  directions  is  such,  that  you 
may  follow  them  with  as  much  confidence  as 
you  travel  the  high  roads  of  England  ;  and  the 
excellent  sense  of  this  prince  of  navigators  is 
manifested  in  his  retaining  the  native  names  of 
the  places  at  which  he  touched.  This  is  of 
singular  advantage  to  persons  visiting  the  nu- 
merous islands  of  the  Pacific. 

In  our  most  popular  nautical  works,  especially 
in  Norie's  Epitome,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
names  there  given  differ  from  those  attached  to 
the  same  islands  in  his  charts  of  the  Pacific, 
but  neither  oi  them  are  correct. 

The  Russian  navigator,  Kotzcbne,  says  that 
he  visited  this  group ;  but  with  all  his  skill  in 
misrepresenting  and  vituperating  the  ISIission- 
aries,  he  has  failed  to  correct  one  error  or  to 
sujjjjly  a  single  deficiency  of  his  French  prede- 
cessors. But  while  he  has  not  done  this,  he 
takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  intioducing 
yams  among  this  people,  and  thereby  preventing 
them  from  being  driven  to  the  dire  necessity  of 
eating  human  fiesh ;  whereas  the  Samoa  islanders 
were  never  addicted  to  that  horrid  practice ;  and 
as  for  yams,  they  had  them  before  Kotzebue  was 
born. 

As  I  may  not  have  occasion  to  refer  to  tliis 
individual  again,  I  sliall  embrace  the  present 
onportuuity  uf  saying,  that  his  '  New  V'oyage 
round  the  World,'  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Tahiti, 
is  one  tissue  of  falsehoods,  containing  accounts 
of  persons  who  never  existed,  and  lengthened 
histories  of  events  which  never  occurred. 

Manua.  Sailing  to  the  eastward,  after  passing 
a  small,  uninhabited  island,  about  seventy  miles 
east  of  the  whole  group,*  this  island,  169 -'  I' \V. 
long.,  14"-'  9'  S.  lat.,  presents  itself.  It  is  cir- 
cular, and  so  elevated  as  to  be  visible  at  the 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles.  The  shore  is 
lofty  and  bold,  and  there  aj)peared  to  be  but 
little  low  land.  I  did  not  observe  any  dangers 
off  the  coast.  The  whole  grouj),  however,  re- 
quires to  be  properly  surveyed.  The  inhabitants 
of  ^lanua  are  regarded  as  a  conquered  people, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  despised  and  oppressed 
by  the  other  islanders.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the 
groups  of  the  Pacific,  one  island  was  subject  to 
peculiar  oppression,  and  supplied  the  others 
with  human  sacrifices  and  slaves  :  and  in  single 
islands,  particular  districts  were  thus  subjected. 
This  was  the  case  witli  the  district  of  Arurangi 
at  liarotonga,  the  chief  and  people  of  which 
dwelt  in  the  mountains. 

Orosenga  and  Ofu  next  ajipear.  These  are 
two  comparatively  insignificant  islands,  nearly 

•  I  was  also  informed  of  a  very  danirerous  reef  about 
four  degrees  eastward  of  the  giuu)i.  DlV  Kepijcl's  and 
Boscauen's  Islaiuis  there  are  several  sunken  mcks,  at  a 
distance  uf  six  miles  Iron)  the  sliore.  ujion  wlaeh  llie  S'  a 
apjieared  to  lueak  at  intervals  of  aliout  a  ((uaiter  of  au 
lujur,  and  we  were  close  to  them  lulore  llii^y  were  nb- 
served.  There  is  also  a  dangerous  reef  about  ^i'o  miles 
N.N.E.  of  these  islands. 
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united   at  right  aiioles. 


The  inhahitants  were 
not  so  numerous  as  at  Manua  ;  indeed,  most  of 
the  people  of  Ofu  have  been  destroyed  by  those 
of  Orosenga.  Tlie  coast  appeared  to  be  free 
from  danger. 

TuTuiLA  is  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Orosenga, 
in  170«  16'  W.  long.,  14°  20'  S.  lat.  This  is  a 
fine,  romantic  island,  of  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  circumference.  It  was  heie  that 
the  unfortunate  M.  de  Langle  lost  his  li'e  ;  and, 
on  this  account,  the  bay,  in  which  he  was  mur- 
dered, received  the  name  of  Massacre  Cove. 
In  sailing  down  the  south  coast  we  observed 
several  fine  bays,  two  of  which  attracted  our 
particular  observation.  One  was  called  Pango- 
pangu.  Into  this,  vessels  c/  a  hundred  tons 
burden  might  run,  and  anchor  with  safety. 
Leone  is  the  name  of  the  other,  which  is  so 
spacious  and  deep  that  ships  of  any  burden 
might  anchor  there  with  perfect  safety,  except 
during  a  strong  south  wind.  It  was  in  this  bay 
that  I  was  so  kindly  received.     See  page  lOD. 

UroLU,  the  next  island  of  the  group,  is  in  cir- 
cumference between  150  and  200  miles.  The 
mountains  on  this  island  are  very  high,  and,  in 
clear  weather,  may  be  seen  for  fifty  or  sixty 
miles.  These  are  richly  clothed  with  verdure  to 
their  summits  ;  and,  in  the  north-east  parts  of  the 
island,  they  present  a  variety,  in  their  form  and 
character,  which,  in  some  situations,  renders 
their  appearance  romantic  and  sublime ;  in 
others  soft,  luxuriant,  and  beautiful.  It  has 
been  stated  that  there  were  no  harbours  in  this 
group ;  but,  at  this  island  alone,  we  found  three, 
and  there  may  be  others.  The  one  at  Apia,  in 
which  we  anchored,  is  spacious,  connnodious, 
and  safe  ;  and,  as  it  faces  the  north,  it  admits, 
with  the  prevailing  trade-wind,  of  easy  ingress 
and  egress.  The  bottom  is  sandy,  and  at  twenty 
yards  from  the  sliore  there  are  about  five  fathoms 
of  water.  A  river  falls  into  the  bay,  so  that  any 
quantity  of  excellent  water  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained there. 

]Ma-no-no  lies  next,  and  is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  attached,  by  a  shoal  and 
reef,  to  the  south-west  extrenuty  of  Upolu  ;  the 
reef  passes  round  it,  and  rejoins  Upolu  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  island  ofi'ers  several  good 
liarbours  for  vessels  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  burden. 
There  is  shoal  water  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
rocks  exist  to  render  approach  dangerous.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  good 
roadstead.  Manono,  although  small,  is  of 
great  importance  ;  for,  as  its  inhabitants  have 
been  victorious  in  every  struggle,  it  has  obtained 
a  kind  of  political  superiority  over  the  whole 
group.  It  has  many  dependent  settlements  on 
the  larger  islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu,  and, 
when  engaged  in  a  contest,  draws  such  assistance 
from  tliese  as  to  form  a  force  which  no  single 
chief  can  withstand.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of 
INlanono  are  called  the  Malo,  or  victorious 
people.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  affirmed 
that  they  h.ave  never  been  the  aggressors  in  a 
conflict.  The  island  is  badly  supplied  with 
water,  but  the  natives  have  sunk  wells,  and 
have  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  it. 


Aborima  is  about  two  miles  in  circuir  ference, 
from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  is 
situated  half-way  between  Manono  and  Savaii. 
It  received  its  name,  which  signifies  the  hollow 
of  the  hand,  from  its  remarkable  shape.  Most 
I)robably  it  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
it  is  precipitous  and  inaccessible,  except  at  one 
small  opening ;  and  the  people  of  Manono,  to 
■whom  it  is  subject,  use  it  in  time  of  war  as  a 
fortress  for  their  families  and  property,  and,  in 
the  event  of  defeat,  as  a  retreat  for  themselves. 
For  these  purposes  it  is  well  adapted,  as  it  is  so 
completely  protected  on  all  sides  by  the  inacces- 
sible rocks,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  guard  the 
narrow  entrance.  This  is  done  most  effectually, 
— first,  by  throwing  tripping  lines  across  it,  so 
that  men  stationed  on  the  jutting  rocks  that 
flank  the  passage  could  easily  overturn  every 
canoe  that  entered  it ;  and  secondly,  by  con- 
structing a  platform  or  bridge  on  the  rocks  that 
overhang  this  opening,  from  which  they  could 
hurl  huge  stones  upon  the  invaders.  Although, 
therefore,  the  people  of  jManono  had  been  at 
times  driven  from  their  own  island,  this  retreat 
was  so  effectually  guarded,  and  so  well  provided 
with  food,  that  they  never  had  been,  and 
scarcely  could  be  subdued.  Barren  and  steril 
as  are  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  a  very  different 
appearance  is  presented  when  you  arrive  oppo- 
site to  the  point  where  the  crater  has  emptied 
itself.  Here  the  whole  of  the  Interior  opens  at 
once  to  the  view,  and  anything  more  beautiful 
or  unique  I  never  beheld.  The  island  is  a 
basin,  most  regularly  scooped  out,  and  ascending 
with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference ;  and  although,  on  approaching  it, 
nothing  meets  the  eye  but  steril  cliffs,  when  jou 
catch  a  glimjjse  of  the  amphitheatre  within,  you 
discover,  there  an  impressive  contrast  to  the 
dreariness  and  desolation  without.  Not  a  barren 
spot  is  to  be  seen,  but  one  verdant  mass  of  tro- 
pical vegetation,  the  whole  of  whicli,  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  island,  presents  itself  at  a 
single  view,  and  tills  the  beholder  with  delight. 
If  anything  could  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  it  is  the  group  of  native  dwellings,  which, 
half  revealed  among  the  trees  of  cocoa-nut, 
bread-fruit,  and  banana,  form  the  settlement. 
But  I  must  hasten  to  notice 

Sava-ii,  the  last  and  largest  of  the  group, 
which  is  said  to  be  250  miles  in  circumference. 
The  mountains  of  this  superb  island  are  very 
lofty,  and  visible  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles.  These  gradually  increase  in  height, 
from  the  sea  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  all 
of  them  are  covered  and  crowned  with  noble 
forests.  Savaii,  in  beauty,  extent,  and  import- 
ance, yields  to  few  of  the  many  charming  islands 
that  bestud  and  adorn  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific. 

The  straits  between  Upolu  and  Savaii  are 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  at  their 
southern  entrance  are  Manono  and  Aborima. 
They  may  bo  passed  by  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  with  perfect  safety,  and  are  entered  citlicr 
between  Savaii  and  Aborima,  or  between 
Manono  and  Aborima,  both  oj)enings  being  suf 
ficiently  Midc,  and  perfectly  free  from  rocks  and 
shoals. 
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Tlie  Navigators  group  is,  Avitlr  tlie  ey.ception 
of  tlie  Sandwich  Islands,  the  largest  and  most 
populous  in  the  Pacitic  at  which  missions  have 
been  commenced,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will, 
no  doubt,  rise  into  considerable  importance. 
As  they  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  the  extensive  Fiji  group,  the  New 
Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  numerous  other 
solitary  islands,  intercourse  between  them  could 
be  easily  maintained,  and  thus  a  civilizing  and 
religious  influence  might  be  exerted  upon  the 
countless  thousands  of  benighted  heathen,  who 
dwell  between  the  Samoas  and  the  coast  of  New 
Holland  ;  and,  whether  we  view  this  group  as  a 
mart  for  commercial  enterprise,  a  field  for  sci- 
entific research,  or  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
Christian  benevolence,  we  must  regard  it  with 
feelings  of  the  liveliest  interest. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  much  wished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  that  the  British 
Government  would  form  a  settlement  at  one  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  ships  miglit  refresh 
and  refit,  without  being  exposed  to  danger. 
The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Oldham  whaler,  and 
the  numerous  tragical  events  which  were  con- 
stantly occurring  at  these  islands,  gave  rise  to 
this  suggestion.  Although  tlie  danger  has 
ceased  where  Christianity  has  been  introduced, 
yet,  should  such  an  establishment  be  determined 
upon,  the  Navigators  group  is  a  most  eligible 
place  for  its  formation.  Its  central  situation, 
the  excellence  of  the  harbours,  the  abundant 
supply  of  water  and  provision,  the  amazing 
extent  of  rich  and  arable  land,  and  the  quantity 
and  variety  of  the  timber,  are  important  pre- 
requisites for  an  establishment  of  this  description, 
and  such  as  must  insure  its  prosperity. 

For  their  EXTENT  of  surface  these  islands  de- 
serve consideration.  There  are  many  valleys 
containing  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  soil,  en- 
tirely unfilled  ;  indeed,  the  portion  of  country 
under  cultivation  is  very  inconsiderable  ;  for,  as 
the  fruits  grow  so  abundantly  without  labour, 
the  Samoans,  like  the  Tahitians,  display  but 
little  ingenuity  in  agriculture.  In  this  they  are 
greatly  surpassed  by  their  neighbours,  the  Ton- 
gatubuans,  who  subsist  almost  entirely  upon 
produce  raised  by  themselves  ;  while  the  Tahi- 
tian  and  the  light-hearted  Samoan  can  work  or 
play,  rove  abroad  or  stay  at  home,  dance  or 
sleep,  with  the  assurance  that  the  beautiful 
grove  of  bread-fruit  trees,  in  which  his  cottage 
is  embowered,  will  afford  him  an  abundant  sup- 
plj- ;  and,  if  these  should  prove  insufficient,  that 
the  mountains  abound  with  bananas,  plantains, 
wild  yams,  and  other  esculents,  more  than 
enough  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  Samoans  cultivate 
vast  quantities  of  taro,  because  they  prefer  it  to 
the  yam. 

The  SOIL  is  so  exceedingly  rich,  that  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  every  other  tropical  produc- 
tion, may  be  raised  in  these  islands  to  almost 
any  extent ;  and,  as  they  are  well  watered,  and 
abound  with  springs,  lakes  and  streams,  machi- 
nery might,  in  many  places,  be  worked  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Thia,  of  course,  enhances  the 
value  of  these  superb  islands  incalculably. 


The  TREES  at  the  Samoas,  as  at  Tahiti,  ex- 
hibit great  beauty  and  variety.  Some  are  re- 
markable foi  their  size,  and  others  for  their 
flowers,  or  fragrance,  or  fruit.  Most  of  them 
are  evergreens.  Indeed,  there  are  but  two  or 
three  deciduous  trees  on  the  islands.  In  general, 
the  new  and  old  leaves,  the  bud  and  the  blossom, 
the  young  fruit  and  the  ripe,  appear  together,  and 
adorn  these  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  exceedingly  valuable  as 
timber.  This  is  the  case  with  the  tamanu  (calo- 
phyllum).  These  grow  to  an  amazing  size.  I 
liave  seen  them  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  na- 
tives select  this  wood  for  their  canoes,  stools, 
pillows,  bowls,  and  other  articles,  which  are 
wrought,  with  immense  labour,  out  of  the  solid 
mass.  It  has  been  used  by  us  in  ship-building ; 
and,  as  it  is  dm-able,  and  holds  a  nail  with  great 
tenacity,  it  is  very  valuable  for  that  purpose. 
Its  valu(v  is  further  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  iron  lasts  much  longer  in  the 
tamanu  than  in  any  other  wood.  "SVe  have  also 
made  furniture  of  it.  It  has  a  veiny  and  beau- 
tiful grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  1  n 
the  hands  of  European  cabinet-makers  it  would 
vie  with  some  of  our  most  admired  woods.  This 
might  become  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

The  amai  or  miro  is  anotlier  tree  of  note  in 
the  various  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  leaves 
of  the  niiro  were  always  used  in  religious  cere- 
monies, and  ambassadors  invariably  carried  a 
branch  of  it  as  an  emblem  of  their  authority. 
The  wood  is  of  a  close  textuie,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  very  little  variegated,  but  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  makes 
beautiful  furniture. 

The  tou  (cordia)  is  a  low,  wide-spreading  tree, 
and  is  generally  planted  near  the  dwelUngs  of 
the  chiefs.  Its  wood  closely  resembles  rosewood 
in  colour  and  grain,  but  it  is  not  so  hard.  It 
makes  beautiful  furniture.  I  have  frequently 
thought  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  valuable 
for  musical  instruments,  as  the  wooden  drums 
made  from  it  by  the  natives  produce  a  far  more 
sonorous  and  mellow  sound  than  those  con- 
structed from  any  other  tree.  On  this  account 
the  tou  is  highly  prized  by  them. 

To  those  already  mentioned  I  might  add  seve- 
ral other  trees,  especially  the  toi,  with  the  bota- 
nical name  of  which  I  am  unacquainted.  This 
tree  grows  to  a  considerable  size  and  height. 
The  wood,  towards  the  heart  of  the  tree,  is  of 
a  blood  red,  and  the  lighter  parts  are  beautifully 
waved,  like  satin-wood :  it  takes  a  high  polish. 
The  toa,  also,  (casuarina,)  abounds  in  all  the 
islands,  attains  to  a  large  size,  and  is  covered 
with  exceedingly  graceful  foliage.  The  wood  is 
reddish  brown,  and  very  hard.  We  have  used 
it  for  sheaves  of  blocks,  for  cogs  to  our  sugar- 
mills,  and  for  other  similar  articles  ;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  valuable  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
for  which  hard  wood  is  required  in  England. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  natives  is  displayed  in 
working  this  wood,  which  they  do  with  won- 
derful facility,  considering  their  miserable  tools' 
of  shell,  stone,  and  bone.  Their  clubs  anil 
spears,  many  of  which  are  most  exquisitely 
carved,  are  made  of  this  Avood. 
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CANDLE-NUT  TREE— BREAD-FRUIT  TREE. 


The  above  and  numerous  other  trees,  which 
the  islands  produce  in  great  abundance,  niit;ht 
be  added  to  tlic  list  of  those  most  valued  iu 
Europe.  I'rom  many  of  them  gums  and  dyes 
are  procured,  which  miglit  become  articles  of 
importance  in  our  own  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries. Several  of  the  trees  possess  a  high  value 
to  the  islanders  ;  and  I  have  frequently  admired, 
on  the  one  hand,  tlie  boieficence  of  God,  who 
has  united  so  many  useful  qualities  in  a  single 
plant;  and,  on  the  other,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
natives  iu  dii;covering  and  applying  these  to  tlie 
purposes  of  necessitv  and  comfort.  Of  this 
remark  I  shall  select  an  illustration.  The  can- 
dle-nut tree  {alcurites  trllubaj  abounds  in  the 
mountains;  and,  as  its  leaves  are  nearly  white, 
they  form  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dark 
rich  foliage  of  the  other  trees  among  which  it  is 
interspersed.  It  bears  a  nut,  about  the  size  of 
a  Wiilnut,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a 
candle.  Having  stripped  off  the  shell,  they 
jierforate  the  kernel,  and  string  a  number  of 
these  on  a  rib  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaflet,  and  then 
light  them.  Uy  burning  large  quantities  of  tills 
nut  in  a  curiously  constructed  oven,  the  natives 
obtain  a  very  fine  lampblack,  with  which  they 
paint  their  canoes,  idols,  and  drums,  and  print 
various  devices  upon  their  ornamental  garments. 
They  also  use  the  colouring  thus  obtained  in 
tatooing  their  skin,  licsides  this,  the  tuitiii 
furnishes  a  gum  with  which  they  varnish  the 
cloth  made  from  the  bark  of  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  thus  rendering  it  more  impervious  and 
durable.  From  its  inner  bark  a  juice  is  ])ro- 
cured,  which  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  paint- 
oil,  and  when  mixed  with  lampblack,  or  with 
the  dye  from  the  casuarhia  and  otlier  trees,  it 
becomes  so  permanent  that  it  never  washes  off.* 

But,  among  all  the  trees  that  adorn  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  the  bread-fruit  deserves  the  i)re- 
eminence  for  its  beauty  and  value.  It  frequently 
grows  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  has  a  trunk 
between  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  are  broad  and  sinuated,  something  similar 
in  their  form  to  those  of  the  tig-trci?.  They  are 
frequently  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  with  a  glossy  surface  resem- 
bling that  of  the  richest  evergreens.  The  fruit 
is  oval,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
light  pea-green.  It  always  grows  at  the  extrc- 
tnity  of  the  branches,  and  hangs  either  alone, 
or  in  clusters  of  two  or  three.  Tliere  aie  some- 
times several  hundreds  of  tlnse  u[uin  one  tree, 
aiid  their  light  colour,  contrasted  with  the  dark, 
glossy  leaves  among  which  they  hang,  together 
with  the  stately  outline  and  s])iring  shape  of  the 
tree,  render  it  an  object  wiiich,  for  its  beauty, 
is  not  suri)nsscd  in  the  whole  vegetable  world. 
The  value  of  this  wonderful  tree,  however,  ex- 
ceeds its  beauty.  It  is  everything  to  tlie  natives, 
their  house,  their  food,  and  tlieir  clothing.  Tiie 
trunk  furnishes  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  timber 
they  possess.  It  is  the  colour  of  mahogany,  ex- 
ceedingly durable,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  in 
building  their  canoes  and  houses,  and  in  the 

•  Finiliiii;  tii;it  tlie  coooaniit  oil.  wluni  mixed  wilh 
piiiiit,  (lid  not  iliy,  \>i'  (■Mincti'il  an  oil  from  thn  caiullo- 
nut,  which  auswiTt'il  the  imiiioso  umch  Ijoller. 


manufacture  of  the  few  articles  of  furniture 
they  formerly  possessed.  I'rom  the  bark  of  the 
branches  they  fabricate  tlieir  clothing;  and, 
■Nvhen  the  tree  is  punctured,  there  exudes  from 
it  a  quantity  of  mucilaginous  fluid,  resembling 
thick  cream,  wliicli  hardens  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  and,  when  boiled,  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  English  pitch.  The  fruit  is,  to  the  South 
Sea  islander,  the  staff  of  life.  It  bears  two 
crops  every  season.  Besides  this,  there  are 
several  varieties,*  which  rijien  at  different  pe- 
riods, so  that  the  natives  have  a  supply  of  this 
])alatable  and  nutritious  food  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  leaves  are  excellent 
fodder  for  the  cattle,  and  they  are  so  excessively 
fond  of  it,  tlias  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
young  trees  by  high  and  strong  fences. 

At  the  Navigators'  Islands  we  found  a  variety, 
with  which  the  Hervey  and  Tahitian  islanders 
are  unacquainted.  This  had  a  number  of  seeds 
ranged  around  the  core.f  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces this  fruit  does  not  grow  to  so  great  a  size 
as  the  others,  and  the  leaves  are  not  sinuated. 
I  observed  that  the  rustic  native  cottages  gene- 
rally stood  amidst  a  grove  of  these  beautiful 
little  trees,  the  fruitful  branches  of  which  em- 
bowered them,  and  shielded  their  inmates  from 
the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  fertile  spots  can  lie  upon  their  mats, 
and,  without  labour  or  care,  beholil  tlieir  bread 
growing  before  their  eyes.  Many  other  parti- 
culars respecting  this  invaluable  tree  might  be 
noticed,  but  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits 
I  had  assigned  to  myself  for  remarks  upon  the 
botany  of  the  islands ;  and,  as  so  many  have 
written  ujion  the  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  traverse  tlie  ground  again. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the 
cocoa-Mit  tree.  Its  appearance,  its  character, 
and  Its  uses,  have  been  so  minutely  described 
by  others,  especially  by  the  Rev.  "W.  Ellis, J  that 
I  shall  only  add  a  remark  or  two,  to  illustrate 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  kind  Father  of 
the  human  family,  in  making  this  provision  for 
their  wants.  The  bread-fruit  tree  requires 
depth  of  soil,  and  consequently  cannot  grow 
upon  low  coral  islands.  Bur  those  who  dwell 
upon  these  spots  are  not  left  to  perish  ;  for 
where  the  bread-fruit  tree  will  not  exist,  there 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  flourishes  ;  and  the  latter  is 
as  valuable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coral,  as 
the  former  is  to  those  of  the  mountainous 
islands.  Of  the  trunk  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  the 
natives  obtain  timber  for  building  their  houses 
and  canoes.     "With  the  leaves  they  thatch  their 


•  Tliero  are  mtv  many  varietii's  of  the  hreail  fruit,  for 
each  of  which  tlu'  iiali\es  have  distiiu-t  iiaiiie>:  and  there 
stood  in  onr!,'ardeii  atrce  which  was  re^anled  by  ihem  a^  a, 
very  i;reat  curiosity.  Its  two  main  hranehes  diiTered  con- 
siderably, the  leaves  on  the  one  side  of  the  tree  lieiuf,' 
much  more  deojdy  siiniated  than  th.ise  of  thi"  other,  ami 
th<'  fruit  on  the  one  branch  lieini;  oval,  while  that  on  the 
otlier  was  nearly  round.  This  was  an  accidental  eircum- 
stance,  tor  the  natives  do  not  understand  (.'railing,'. 

■t  When  1  iiil'ornied  the  Uaiatiaus  of  this  circumsl;ince, 
it  excited  c(nis'deraoie  amazenu'ut,  and  the  lirst  iliiii,' 
MaUea  inqiiiri'il  for.  on  arrl\iui.'  at  the  Saiuoas,  was  tin' 
hread-fruii  with  seed  in  it,  that  he  miyht  see  the  wonder 
for  himself. 

X  Ellis's  Polincsian  P.eso.irches, 
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chvclliiigs  and  make  baskets.  Hound  that  part 
of  the  stem  of  each  leaf  which  is  attached  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  there  is  found  a  remark- 
ably Kne  and  strong  fibrous  matting,  which  is  a 
singular  provision  for  the  security  of  the  long 
leaves  against  the  violence  of  the  winds.  The 
cloth  thus  woven  in  the  loom  of  nature  is  alto- 
gether a  most  curious  substance  ;  the  regularity 
with  which  the  fibres  cross  each  other,  and  the 
singular  manner  in  which  they  are  attached, 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  a  product  of 
human  ingenuity.  It  is  obtained  in  pieces  of 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  wide,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  but  principally  for  sails  and 
clothing.  It  is  of  a  wiry  texture  ;  and,  when 
worn,  would  be  exceedingly  distressing,  if  the 
skin  of  the  natives  was  tender.  The  jjrincipal 
value  of  this  tree,  however,  consists  in  the  s\ip- 
ply  it  yields  both  of  food  and  water.  In  many 
of  the  coral  islands  there  are  neither  streams  nor 


sprintrs  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  cocoa-nut,  the 
inlvibilants  must  perisli.  On  a  sultry  day,  wlien 
the  very  ground  burns  with  heat,  a  native,  by 
cliuihing  ihe  cylindrical  trunk  of  one  of  these 
trees,  can  pluck  a  dozen  unripe  nuts,  each  con- 
taining a  pint  or  more  of  water,  as  cool  and 
refreshing  as  from  the  limpid  stream.*  Is  it 
possil)le  to  reflect  upon  the  wonderful  adapta- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  climate 
where  they  grow,  and  the  circumstances  of  man, 
without  exclaiming,  "  How  manifold  are  thy 
works,  O  God  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all!" 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  can  be  killed  with  great  ease.  In  the  year 
1S32  myriads  of  insects,  of  the  mantis  family, 
appeared  at  Rarotonga  and  the  surrounding 
islands  ;  and  vast  numbers  of  these  invaluable 
trees  were  destroyed  by  them.  The  following 
is  a  representation  of  the  insect. 


I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  obsen'ing 
that  perhajjs  few  more  extensive  or  more  in- 
viting fields  are  open  to  the  botanist  than  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  This  will  be  apparent, 
when  I  inform  my  reader  that,  in  1832,  the 
Tahitian  and  Society  Islands  were  visited  by 
M.  Bertero,  an  Italian  botanist,  an  accom- 
plished and  scientific  man,  who  astonished  not 
only  the  natives,  but  ourselves  by  the  cures  he 
effected  with  medicinal  herbs.  When  a  patient 
came  to  him  for  relief,  M.  Bertero,  without 
going  twenty  yards  from  the  spot,  would  often 
point  out  some  herb,  which,  used  according  to 
his  directions,  produced  in  numberless  instances 
the  most  beneficial  efiects.  This  gentleman  was 
enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  object;  and,  during  the  eight  or  ten  months 
of  his  sojourn  at  the  islands,  he  obtained  tico 
thotisand  new  sjiecimcms.  I  regret  exceedingly 
to  state  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  for 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  perished  at 
sea,  and  that  this  gentleman  was  unhappily  lost, 
together  with  his  valuable  collection.  This  re- 
gret is  heightened  by  the  circumstance,  that  he 
had  imbibed  principles  which  could  have  af- 
forded him  no  consolation  when  battling  with 
the  wave  that  was  about  to  ingulf  him. 
No.  y. 


"  'Tis  religion  that  can  give 

Sweetest  pleasures  while  we  live  ; 
'Tis  religion  must  supply 
Solid  comfort  when  we  die." 

A*-  the  Tahitian  and  Hervey  Islands  there 
are  but  few  varieties  of  the  fkatiierf.d  tribes  ; 
and  these  are  not  remarkable  either  for  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage  or  for  the  sweetness  of 
their  notes.  At  the  Navigators  they  are  far 
more  numerous  ;  but  even  there  the  ornitholo- 
gist may  soon  complete  his  catalogue.  I  was 
certainly  surprised  to  find  that  owls  abounded 
at  this  group,  as  not  a  single  specimen  is  found 
at  the  islands  to  the  east  of  it.  There  are  also 
several  species  of  the  turtle-dove  at  the  Samoas, 
and  I  obtained  one,  the  plumage  of  which  was 
exquisitely  beautiful ;  bright  blue-green  and 
vermilion  being  the  j)revailiug  colours.  These, 
together  witli  paroquets,  water-hens,  M'ood- 
pigeons,  wild-ducks,  and  a  few  others,  compre- 

•  The  cocoa-nut  milk,  .Ts  it  is  obtained  in  England,  con- 
voys no  yccurato  idea  of  tlut  delici[)iis  bevi'nii;e  used  by 
tl'.e  natives  ;  tor,  as  the  nuts  are  old  and  dry,  the  fluid  is 
raneid.  In  the  triiiJios.  the  water  is  drunk  liet'ore  the  ker- 
nel is  foiiaed,  when  it  is  yen'eetly  .dear,  and  combines  a 
deL,'ree  of  aeiility  and  sweetness,  which  renders  it  us  re- 
tieshiui;  ;is  lemonade. 
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hend  all  the  varieties  of  the  feathered  tribe 
found  in  the  Samoa  Islands.  The  vampire-bat 
abounds  at  this  group  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  they  are  also  numerous  at  Mangaia,  but 
unknown  at  every  other  island  eastward  of  the 
Navigators.  At  Savage  Island,  they  are  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  a  great  delicacy.  Some 
that  I  was  conveying  to  Rarotonga  as  a  curiosity 
died  on  board  the  ship,  and  the  two  Savage  Island 
youths  skinned,  broiled,  and  ate  them.  Tlie 
Samoans  venerated  them  as  etus ;  and,  if  Satan 
is  worshipped  for  his  ugliness,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  this  creature  was  selected  to  represent  him. 

Sna/ces  also,  which  are  unknown  at  the  Tahi- 
tian  and  Hervey  groups,  abound  here.  I  was 
informed  that  there  were  several  species  of 
thern,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  variegated. 
Those  procured  for  me  were  of  a  dark  olive  co- 
lour, about  three  feet  long.  There  are  also 
M'ater-snakes,  some  of  them  beautifully  marked 
with  longitudinal  stripes  of  yellow  and  black, 
and  others  with  rings,  alternately  white  and 
black.  The  natives  esteem  both  the  land  and  sea- 
snake  good  food.  In  the  disorder  occasioned 
by  the  leak  in  our  ship,  and  her  subsecjuent 
sinkingat  Tongatabu,  I  lost  my  snakes,  and  many 
other  curiosities  which  1  was  conveying  home. 

Very  large  lizards  are  found  on  the  mountains 
of  Savaii  and  Upolu  ;  and,  from  tlie  description 
I  received,  I  should  conclude  that  they  were 
guanas.  None,  however,  of  these  reptiles  are 
venomous. 

Anotlier  peculiarity  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  group  is,  that  a  wild  dog  is  fomid  in  the 
mountains.  I  regretted  exceedingly  that  1  could 
not  obtain  one.  From  the  description  I  re- 
ceived, it  appears  to  be  a  small  animal,  of  a 
dark,  dirty  grey,  or  lead  colour,  with  little  or  no 
hair,  and  large,  erect  ears. 

Tlie  coast  abounds  withy?«A  and  turtle,  and 
the  Samoans  are  exceedingly  expert  in  catching 
them.  The  methods  they  adopt  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Tahitian  and  Society  islanders, 
who,  I  think,  have  more  contrivances,  and  those 
more  ingenious,  than  the  natives  of  other  groups. 
The  Hervey  islanders,  however,  surpass  fhem 
in  taking  the  ilying  fish.  The  Samoans  make 
lish-hooks  of  bone,  pearl,  turtle,  and  other 
sliells.  They  also  make  iishing-nets  of  the  bark 
of  the  hibiscus,  the  bread-fruit,  the  banian, 
and  other  trees.  But  the  most  ingenious  method 
of  fishing  which  1  saw  at  the  Samoas  was  the 
following : — a  number  of  hollow  floats,  about 
eiglit  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same 
height,  were  attached  to  a  strong  cord,  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other.  To  each  of  these  a 
line  was  fastened,  about  ten  inches  long,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  piece  of  tish-bonc,  made 
very  sliarp  at  both  ends,  and  suspended  by  the 
middle  ;  so  that,  when  the  tish  seized  the  bait, 
tiie  bone  pierced  it  in  contrary  directions,  and 
thus  secured  the  prey.  The  floats  answered  two 
purposes  ;  to  attract  the  fish  by  their  whiteness, 
and  to  show  wiien  it  was  caught. 

Tiic  raic  roa  is  another  method  by  which  vast 
quantities  of  tish  are  taken.  This  is  formed  of 
a  number  of  cocoa-nut  and  other  leaves,  fast- 
ened firmly  logetlier,  which  are  dragged   from 


moderately  deep  into  shallow  water,  where  tlie 
fish  are  encircled  and  captured.  The  natives 
generally  select  creeks  and  bays  for  using  the 
rau  roa.  They  also  adopt  the  practice  of  in- 
toxicating fish  ;  and  for  this  purpose  throw  in  a 
quantity  of  bruised  seeds  of  the  hutu,  or  Bar- 
ringtonia  tree.  The  albicore,  boneto,  ray, 
sword-fish,  and  bharks,  are  among  the  larger 
sea-fish  eaten  by  the  natives :  in  addition  to 
these  they  have  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
rock-fish,  Avhich  are  remarkably  sweet  and  good. 
Salmon  abound  in  many  of  the  islands,  but  these 
are  caught  in  the  salt-water.  They  exactly  re- 
semble the  English  variety  in  size  and  shape, 
but  the  flesh  is  white.  Crabs,  lobsters,  and 
rock-oysters,  with  a  vast  variety  of  other  shell- 
fish, are  found  amongst  the  coral  reefs  and  rocks. 
In  liie  rivers  and  lakes  there  are  prawns,  shrimps, 
and  eels. 

Turtle  are  far  more  numerous  at  the  Samoas 
than  at  Tahiti  or  the  Hervey  group.  There  are 
also  two  varieties,  the  hawksbill  and  the  green. 
Of  tlie  shell  of  the  former,  M'hich  in  Eng- 
land is  called  tortoise-shell,  the  iiKitives  make 
finger-rings,  fish-hooks,  and  neck  and  ear  orna- 
ments ;  but,  having  lately  learned  that  it  was  a 
valuable  article  of  barter,  they  estimate  it  more 
highly  than  they  did.  The  turtle  was  considered 
by  the  Rarotongans  and  Tahitians  as  most  sa- 
cred. A  part  of  every  one  caught  was  offered 
to  the  gods,  and  the  rest  cooked  with  sacred 
fire,  and  partaken  of  by  the  king  and  principal 
chiefs  only.  I  suppose  no  woman,  in  any  of 
those  islands,  ever  tasted  that  ^.uxury  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  Navigators  Islands,  I  would  re- 
mark that  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  I'acific,  a  finer  group  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  religion  amongst 
the  inhabitants  shall  afford  additional  facilities 
for  properly  exploring  them,  a  vast  amount  of 
interesting  information  will  be  obtained,  and 
more  beauties  and  wonders  will  be  disclosed. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Distinct  Rnce  of  Pohiicsinns — Islands  inlinbitoil  by  each 
Uace — Malay  Ori-jin  of  the  Inh.ibit.ints  of  Eastern 
Polynesia —  Ueasous  for  this  Theory — Three  Olijcctions 
answered— Ori^'in  of  the  luliabitants  of  Western  Poly- 
nesia doubtlui — Conjectures  respecting'  them — Spiritual 
Condition  of  the  two  Races — Physical  Character  of  the 
Eajtern  Polynesians— Superiority  of  the  (.Chiefs,  with 
reasons  for  it — lulellectual  Capacities  of  the  People- 
Opinions  of  themselves — Mental  Peculiarities — Wit 
and  Humour — Proverbs  and  Simili's — In'^'cuuity — tioud 
Sense — Klo((uence — Desire  of  Knowledge— Intluence 
of  Religion  upon  the  Intellect— Appropriate  use  of 
Scripture. 

Origin  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. — I 
have  already  stated  that  the  numerous  isles  of 
the  Pacific  are  peopled  by  two  races  of  men, 
who,  although  possessing  many  characteristics 
in  common,  exhibit  numerous  traces  of  distinct 
origin.  This  clearly  appears  in  their  ])liysical 
conformation,  colour,  and  language.  The  one 
race  is  allied  to  the  negro,  having  a  Herculean 
frame,  black  skin,  and  woolly,  or  rather  crisped 
hair  ;  while  the  hair  of  the  other  is  bright,  lank, 
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and  jjlossy,  the  skin  of  a  liijlit  copper-colour, 
and  the  countenance  rescnihling  tliat  of  the 
Malay.  Tlie  latter  inhabit  Eastern  Polynesia, 
wliich  includes  the  Saiiduic/t,  the  Marquesas, 
tlie  Puumotu,  the  Tahitian  and  Society,  the 
Austral,  the  Hervey,  the  Naviyators,  the  Friendly 
islands,  New  Zealand,  and  all  the  smaller 
islands  in  their  respective  vicinities  ;  while  the 
lormer  race,  which  we  may  designate  the  Poly- 
nesian negro,  is  found  from  the  Fijis  to  the 
coast  of  New  Holland,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  v.e  shall  call  Western  Polynesia, 
it  will  appear,  then,  that  the  natives  on  the 
eastern  part  of  New  Holland,  and  the  intertro- 
pical islands  within  thirty  degrees  east  of  it, 
including  Xew  Gtcinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ire- 
land, the  Archipelayo  of  Lonsiade,  Solomon's 
Isles,  New  Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
the  FiJis,  differ  essentially  from  the  copper- 
coloured  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands.  There 
is,  indeed,  in  most  of  the  islands,  a  partial  in- 
termixture of  tliese  races  ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  peoj)le  clearly  exhibits  the  distinction  I  have 
made.  Hitherto,  Missionary  labours  have  been 
entirely  confined  to  the  copper-coloured  natives. 
We  have  now,  however,  proceeded  so  far  west, 
as  to  reach  the  negro  race,  and  our  next  efibrt 
will  be  to  impart  the  same  blessings  to  them. 
To  this  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fact,  and  a 
fact  more  interesting  can  scarcely  be  found, 
that  nearly  the  whole  nation  of  Poljnesian  Asi- 
atics is  now  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  point,  then,  for  consideration  is,  the 
origin  of  these  islanders.  In  tracing  that  of  the 
copper-coloured  Polynesians,  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty. Their  physical  conformation,  their  ge- 
neral character,  and  their  Malay  countenance, 
furnish,  I  think,  indubitable  evidence  of  their 
Asiatic  origin.  But  to  these  proofs  must  be 
added,  the  near  affinitj'  between  the  caste  of 
India  and  the  tabu  of  the  South  Sea  Isles ;  the 
similarity  of  the  opinions  which  prevailed  re- 
specting women,  and  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceived in  Polynesia  and  Bengal,  more  especially 
the  common  practice  of  forbidding  them  to  eat 
certain  kinds  of  food,  or  to  partake  of  any  in 
the  presence  of  the  men  ; — their  inhuman  con- 
duct to  the  sick  ; — the  immolation  of  the  wives 
at  the  funeral  of  their  husbands  ;  and  a  great 
number  of  games  and  usages.  These,  I  think, 
are  clear  indications  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  this 
people ;  but  the  correspondence  between  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Malays  and  the  Poly- 
nesians is  a  still  more  decisive  evidence.  Many 
of  the  words  are  the  same  in  all  the  dialects  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  but  the  identity  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  speech  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
Rarotongans,  and  others,  who  introduce  the 
nasal  sound,  and  the  hard  consonants.  Of  this 
I  will  furnish  a  vei-y  few  examples. 

EXAMPLES. 

English.  Rarotonga.  Malay. 

The  eye  mata  mata 

Food  mansra  mangan 


Dead 
A  bird 
Fish 
Water 


manga 

mate 

manu 

ika 

vai 


mate 
manu 
ika 
vai 


The  Polynesians  employ  the  Malay  numerals 

with  scarcely  any  variation  ;  but,  as  the  Samoa 

islanders  freipiently  insert  the  s  and  the  I  into 

their  words,  these   are    most  like    the    Malay. 

This  will  be  apparent  from  an  example. 

Kn^'lish.     Tahitian.    Rarotonga.     Samoa.         Malay. 

Ten         ahuru         ngauru       safulu         salulu 

Moon     marama     niarama     malama     malania 

These  are  the  principal  circumstances  upon 
which  I  found  the  belief,  that  the  copper- 
coloured  Polynesians,  and  the  various  tribes 
inhabiting  the  Indian  Archipelago,  have  the 
same  origin. 

To  this  theory  there  are  three  objections, 
which  have  been  considered  formidable, — the 
distance  of  the  Malay  coast  from  Tahiti ;  the 
prevalence  of  the  easterly  trade-winds  within 
the  tropics ;  and  the  unfitness  of  the  native  ca- 
noes for  performing  long  voyages.  But  I  think 
I  can  show  that  these  difficulties  have  been  much 
exaggerated. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  first  ob- 
jection,— the  distance  from  the  Malay  coast  to 
Tahiti,  the  Sandwich,  and  other  islands.  That 
distance  is  about  a  hundred  degrees,  six  or 
seven  thousand  miles  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  liave 
been  impossible  for  the  natives  to  perform  such 
a  voyage  with  their  vessels,  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  navigation.  If  no  islands  intervened, 
I  should  at  once  admit  the  conclusiveness  of 
this  objection  ;  or,  if  we  were  to  assert  that  they 
came  direct  from  the  Malay  coast  to  islands  so 
far  east,  the  assertion  could  not  be  maintained  ; 
but  if  we  can  show  that  such  a  voyage  may  be 
performed  by  very  short  stages,  the  difficulty 
will  disappear.  Su])pose,  then,  that  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  islanders  iiad  startetl  from 
the  Malay  coast  or  Suraatiq,  what  would  have 
been  their  route  1  By  sailing  five  degrees,  or  three 
hundred  miles,  they  would  reach  Borneo  ;  then, 
by  crossing  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  vvliich  are 
only  about  two  hundred  miles  wide,  they  would 
arrive  at  the  Celebes.  These  are  eight  degrees 
from  New  Guinea,  but  the  large  islands  of  Bes- 
sey  and  Ceram  intenene.  The  distance  from 
New  Guinea  to  the  New  Hebrides  is  twelve 
hundred  miles ;  but  the  islands  between  them 
are  so  numerous,  that  the  voyage  may  be  made 
by  sliort  and  easy  stages.  Five  hundred  miles 
from  the  New  Hebrides  are  the  Fijis;  and 
about  three  hundred  miles  further  on,  the 
Friendly  Islands.  Another  stage  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  brings  you  to  the  N  avigators  ;  but, 
between  these  two  points  three  other  groups 
intervene.  From  the  Navigators  to  the  Her- 
vey Islands,  the  distance  is  about  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  from  thence  to  the  Society  group 
about  four  hundred  more.  Thus,  I  think, 
every  difficulty  vanishes  ;  for  the  longest  stage, 
in  the  voyage  from  Sumatra  to  Tahiti,  would 
be  from  the  Navigators  to  the  Hervey  group, 
seven  hundred  miles  ;  and  the  llarotcnguns 
themselves  say  that  their  progenitor,  Karika, 
came  from  thence.* 

The  two  opposite  points  have  yet  to  be 
reached — the  Sandwich  Islands  and  New  Zea- 

•  See  pages  51,  52. 
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land.  The  former  are  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  north  of  Tahiti ;  but  the  voyajje, 
if  made  by  way  of  the  ]Marquesas,  would  not  be 
difficult,  because  the  distance  would  tlius  be 
diminished  from  six  to  eight  hundred  miles,  and 
the  voyagers  tuken  so  much  to  the  eastward, 
that  tliey  would  be  wafted  with  Rreat  velocity 
before  the  prevailing  trade-wind.  With  this 
supposition  the  native  traditions  agree  ;  one  of 
which  states,  that  after  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
was  produced  by  the  bursting  of  an  egg,  which 
an  immense  bird  laid  upon  the  sea,  a  man  and 
woman,  with  a  hog,  a  dog,  and  a  pair  of  fowls, 
arrived  in  a  canoe  from  the  Society  Islands,  and 
became  the  progenitors  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants ;  and,  in  another  it  is  stated,  that  a  number 
of  persons  arrived  in  a  canoe  from  Tahiti,  and 
perceiving  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  in- 
habited only  by  gods  or  spirits,  they  took  up  their 
abode  at  Oahu.  Certainly  such  traditions,  di- 
vested of  those  parts  which  are  fabulous,  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  ought 
to  be  admitted  in  confirmation  of  the  theory  I 
am  advocating. 

In  reaching  New  Zealand  from  Tongatabu, 
or  the  Fiji  Islands,  comparatively  little  difficulty 
would  be  experienced.  The  distance  is  about 
twelve  hundred  miles  ;  but  if  the  wind  happens 
to  be  from  the  north-east,  which  is  a  frequent 
occurrence,  the  voyage  could  be  performed  in  a 
few  days.  My  own  boat  was  on  one  occasion 
driven  from  taliiti  to  Atiu,  and  on  another 
from  Rarotonga  to  Tongatubu,  a  distance  alto- 
gether of  fifteen  hundred  miles  ;  and  on  my 
last  voyage,  I  conveyed  home  some  natives  of 
Aitutaki,  who  had  been  drifted  in  a  single 
canoe  to  Proby's  Island,  which  is  a  thousand 
miles  west  of  their  own. 

«Thus,  I  think,  I  have  disposedof  the  first  ob- 
jection to  my  theory  ;  and  I  now  proceed  to 
tiie  consideration  of  the  second, — the  prevalence 
of  the  easterly  trade-winds.  This  has  been 
deemed  by  many  a  conclusive  argument  against 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders; 
but  I  do  not  attach  to  it  so  much  importance. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  general  prevalence  of 
these  win'ds,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  the  na- 
tive canoes  working  against  them ;  but,  after 
some  observation,  I  am  satisfied  that  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  is  not  so  uniform  as  to  prevent 
the  Malays  from  reaching  the  various  islands 
and  groups  in  which  their  descendants  are,  I 
l)elieve,  now  found.  At  least  every  two  months 
there  are  westerly  gales  for  a  few  days,  and  in 
February  there  are  what  the  natives  call  tocrau 
maekaa,  or  the  westerly  twins,  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  west  several  days,  then  veers 
round  the  compass,  and,  in  the  comse  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  comes  from  that  point  again.  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  continue  for  eight  and 
ten  days ;  anil,  on  one  occasion,  for  more 
than  a  fortnight;  so  that  the  difficulty  pre- 
sentcd  by  the  supposed  uniform  i)revalence  of 
the  easterly  winds  is  quite  imaginary.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  as  I  have  already  sliown,  the  longest 
stage,  in  an  easterly  direction,  in  performing  a 
voyage  from  SumatVa  to  Tahiti,  would  be  seven 
hundred  miles  ;  and  I  myself,  in  my  first  voyage 


to  the  Navigators,  sailed  sixteen  hundred  miles 
due  east  in  a  few  days. 

The  third  objection,  derived   from  tlie  con- 
struction of  the  native  canoes,  will  appear,  upon 
a   little    consideration,    as     groundless    as    the 
others.     In  Marsden's  History  of   Sumatra,  a 
variety  of  facts  are  recorded,  which  prove,  that 
long  before    they    were  visited   by   Europeans, 
there    had    been,   in  the   Eastern  Archipelago, 
some  extensive  and  powerful   maritime   states. 
"  In  1573,  the  king  of  Aehian  appeared,  with  a 
fleet  that  is  described  as  covering  the  straits  of 
Malacca.     He  ordered    an  attack   upon    three 
Portuguese  frigates  that  were  in  the  road  pro- 
tecting  some    provision    vessels  :    which    was 
executed  with  such  a  furious  discharge  of  artil- 
lery that   the    Portuguese   were  presently  de- 
stroyed  with    all   their   crews.      In    I5S2,   the 
king  appeared  again  before  Malacca,  with  a  fleet 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty   sail.     In  1G15,  lie  again 
attacked  the  settlement,  with  a  fleet  of  live  hun- 
dred sail,  and  sixty  thousand  men."  *     Where 
then  is  the  difficulty  of  allowing  that   a  people 
thus  advanced  in  the    art  of  navigation   should 
perform  voyages  all  over  the  Pacific  1      A  re- 
cent writer  informs  us,  that  "  the  north  coast  of 
New  Holland  has  been  known   by  the  Malays 
for  many  years.     A  fleet,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred    proas,  annually  leaves  Macassar  for 
the    fishery  there :  it   sails  in    January,  during 
the  westerly  monsoon,  and  coasts   from  island  to 
island  until  it  reaches  the  north-east  of  Timor, 
when  it  steers   S.E.  and  S.S.E.,  which  courses 
carry  tlicm  to  the  coast  of  New  Holland.     The 
body  of  the  fleet  then  steers  eastward,  leaving 
here  and  there  a  division  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
proas  under  the  command  of  an  inferior  rajah, 
whose  is  the   only  proa  that  is  provided  with  a 
compass.     After    having  fished    along  the  coast 
to    the  eastward,  until  the    westerly  monsoon 
breaks  up,  they  return ;  and,  by  the  last  day  of 
May,  each  detached  fleet  leaves  the  coast,  with- 
out waiting  to  collect  into  one  body.     On  their 
return,  they  steer  N.W.,  which  brings  them  to 
some  part  of  Timor  ;  from  whence  they  easily 
retrace  their  steps  to  Macassar,  where  the  Chinese 
traders  meet  them,  and  purchase  their  cargoes."  f 
It  should  then  be  recollected  that  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  would   not  mi- 
grate in  the  paltry  canoes   now  used  by  many 
of  their   descendants,  but  in  vessels  similar  to 
those  in  which  they  attacked  and  sunk  the  Por- 
tuguese frigates,  and  assailed  the  settlement  at 
Malacca.     Besides  this,  we  have  good  evidence 
that  formerly  the  Tahitians  and  Society  islanders 
had  canoes  far  superior  to  those  now  in  use,  in 
which     they    performed    some     extraordinary 
voyages  ;  and  a  traditionary  account  states,  that 
one  of  their  ancestors  visited  all  the  Friendly 
Islands,  .and  even  Rotuma,  or  Wallace's  Island, 
which  is  two  thousand   miles  west  of  Tahiti, 
and   brought   from   thence   the    celebrated  old 
seat  Reua.l 


•  Marstlon's  History  of  Sum.itra,  p.  431. 
t   Survey  of  the  Ncirth  and  West  Coasts  of  Auslr;..ia, 
by  fapti"''  Kins.  R.N.— Pages  135  to  13<J.— 18Ib. 
J  Sue  Tamatoa's  speech,  piije  t>l. 
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Thus,  I  think  eveiy  difBculty  is  removed,  and 
that  wc  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  theory, 
advocated  by  some  writers,  and  ciMintonanced, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  Poly- 
nesian islanders  came  from  South  America.* 
I  would  far  rather  say,  provided  their  phy- 
sical conformation,  the  structure  of  tli(>ir  lau- 
jruasre,  and  other  circumstances  established  the 
identity  of  the  Polynesians,  and  the  aborigines 
of  America,  that  the  latter  reached  that  conti- 
nent through  the  isles  of  the  PaciKc.  This, 
liowever,  is  a  topic  upon  wliich,  although  inter- 
estini;,  I  cannot  enter  ;  but  so  convinced  am  1 
of  the  practicability  of  performing  a  voyage 
from  Sumatra  to  Taliiti  in  one  of  thr  large  na- 
tive canoes,  that,  if  an  object  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude could  be  accomplished  by  it,  I  should 
feel  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  the  task. 

I  fear  that  my  remarks  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Polynesian  negroes  will  not  be  equally  satis- 
factory with  those  which  relate  to  the  other 
race.  This,  indeed,  is  a  dark  and  mysterious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  man ;  and  all  I  shall 
do  is  to  throw  out  a  conjecture  respecting  them, 
and  to  express  a  hope  that,  when  we  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  their  language  and  traditions,  a 
portion  of  the  obscurity  in  which  their  origin  is 
now  enveloped  will  be  cleared  away.  It  is 
stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  several  of  the  Asiatic  islands  have  black 
skin  and  crisped  hair,  and  if  so,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain,  in  how  many  other 
points  they  differ  from  the  INIalays  ;  whether 
they  keep  themselves  distinct  from  that  people  ; 
and  whether  some  of  their  progenitors  might 
not  have  reached  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  suppose  the  INIalays  to  have 
done.  I  think  I  have  sliown  that  no  sufficient 
obstacle  existed  to  prevent  this,  and  the  only 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  existence  of  this 
distinct  nation  between  the  Malayan  Archipe- 
lago, and  the  islands  to  which  the  Malays  have 
migrated.  The  hypothesis  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  is,  that  the  negro  race  inhabited  the 
ic/io/e  of  the  islands  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
;Maluy  Polynesians  ; — tliat  the  latter  being  a 
tierce  and  treacherous  people,  succeeded  in  con- 
quering and  extirpating  them  from  the  smaller 
islands  and  groups,  but  were  unable  to  effect 
this  in  the  larger  ones  ;  and  that  consequently 
they  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  islands 
which  their  posterity  still  inliabit.  But,  while 
the  origin  of  this  numerous  nation  is  involved 
in  much  mystery,  there  are  some  points  of 
greater  importance  in  relation  to  them,  con- 
cerning which  there  can  be  none.  There  the 
people  are,  many  millions  of  them  ;  and,  dark 
as  is  their  colour,  they  are  enveloped  in  a  moral 
gloom  of  deeper  hue,  constitute  a  branch  of  the 
guilty  family  of  Adam,  are  involved  in  the  com- 
mon condemnation,  and  present  a  powerful 
claim  upon  the  Christians  of  England  for  that 
Gospel,  which  has,  under  God,  conveyed  to  the 
other  race  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  the 
light  of  immortality.  To  that  people  I  shall,  on 
my  return,  direct  my  principal  attention  ;  and  I 

*  Ellis's    Polynesian     Koseardies,    vol.    i.,    ji.    122; 
Tour,  443. 


trust  that  British  Christians,  encouraged  by  the 
result  of  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  otlier 
race,  will  be  still  more  anxious  for  the  conver- 
sion of  tliis,  and  never  relax  their  efforts,  or 
suspend  their  prayers,  till  all  the  islands  that 
stvid  the  vast  Pacilic  slr.dl  be  enlightened  and 
blessed  with  the  Gospel  of  salvation. 

Physical  Ciiauacteristics. — The  physical 
differences  between  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
copi)er-coloured  Polynesians  arc  considerable  ; 
but  viewed  collectively,  they  are,  I  think, 
amongst  the  finest  specimens  of  the  human 
family.  The  men  are  strong  and  tall,  being  fre- 
(juently  njiwards  of  six  feet  high,  with  limbs 
tirm  and  nniseular,  but  not  heavy  and  clumsy. 
Indeed,  the  form  of  many  of  them  exhibits  all 
that  is  perfect  in  proportion  and  exquisite  in 
symmetry.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
chiefs,  and  more  remarkably  so  with  those  of 
Tongatabu  and  the  Friendly  Islands,  whose 
form  and  bearing  are  as  stately  as  their  move- 
ments arc  natural  and  free.  The  women  are 
inferior  to  the  men  ;  but  yet  they  often  present 
the  most  elegant  models  of  the  human  figure. 
Both  the  men  and  women  are  distinguished  by 
vivacity,  and  their  movements  by  extraordinary 
quickness  and  ease.  They  exhibit  diflerent 
shades  of  complexion,  but  their  general  colour  is 
that  of  the  Cliinese  ;  the  Tahitians,  however, 
used  formerly  to  fatten  and  whiten  themselves 
at  pleasure. 

Captain  Cook  attempted  to  account  for  the 
superior  size  of  the  chiefs,  by  supposing  that  they 
were  a  distinct  race ;  but  in  this  we  think  he 
was  incorrect.  It  may  perhaps  be  attributed  in 
part  to  their  progenitors,  who  Avere  probably 
raised  to  the  chieftainship  on  account  of  their 
physical  superiority,  or  of  some  achievements 
which  resulted  from  it ; — partly  to  their  mothers, 
who  were  generally  selected  by  the  chiefs  for 
their  form  and  stature ; — and  partly  to  their 
treatment  during  the  years  of  childhood  and 
youth.  As  soon  as  the  son  of  a  chief  was  born, 
two  or  three  of  the  finest  and  most  healthy 
women  were  selected  to  nurse  it ;  and  while 
performing  this  office,  which  they  frequently  did 
for  three  years,  they  were  provided  with  abun- 
dance of  the  best  food.  A  child  of  Tinomana, 
of  Rarotonga,  had  four  nurses,  and  he  was  a 
little  monster.  With  this  commencement,  their 
subsequent  training  corresponded.  I  think 
these  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  the  superi- 
ority of  the  chiefs,  many  of  whom  are  certainly 
splendid  specimens  of  human  nature. 

Intellectual  Capacities. — It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  almost  every  race  thinks  itself  the 
wisest.  "While,  in  the  pride  of  mental  superi- 
ority, civilized  nations  look  upon  barbarous 
tribes  as  almost  destitute  of  intellect,  these 
cherish  the  same  sentiments  towards  them  ;  and 
even  Britons  have  not  been  exempted  from  de- 
grading representations.  So  f:ir  back  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,  we  find  evidence  of  the  low  esti- 
mate in  which  ive  have  been  held.  In  one  of 
his  epistles  to  his  friend  Atticus,  the  Roman 
orator  recommends  him  not  to  obtain  his  slaves 
from  Britain,  because  "  they  are  so  stupid,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  being  taught,  that  they  are 
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unfit  to  form  a  part  of  the  household  of  Atticus." 
At  the  present  day,  the  Chinese  do  not  form  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  our  capacities  ;  and 
even  with  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  it  is  common 
to  say,  when  they  see  a  person  exceedingly 
awkward,  "  How  stupid  you  are  ;  perhaps  you 
are  an  Englishman."* 

It  will  depend,  however,  upon  the  standard 
by  which  we  measure  intellectual  capacity, 
whether  we  pronounce  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
inferior  to  other  races.  If  depth  of  thought  and 
profundity  of  research  be  the  only  satisfactory 
evidences  of  superior  minds,  I  shall  yield  the 
point  at  once.  But  if  wit,  ingenuity,  quickness 
of  perception,  a  tenacious  memory,  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  when  its  value  is  perceived,  a  clear 
discernment  and  high  appreciation  of  the  useful ; 
readiness  in  acquiring  new  and  valuable  arts  ; 
great  precision  and  force  in  the  expression  of 
their  thoughts,  and  occasional  bursts  of  elo- 
quence of  a  high  order,  be  evidence  of  intellect,  I 
liesitate  not  to  affirm,  that,  in  these,  the  South  Sea 
Islander  does  not  rank  below  the  European : 
and  that  many  of  them  would,  if  they  possessed 
equal  advantages,  rise  to  the  same  eminence  as 
the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  our  own  land. 
An  illustration  or  two  of  their  mental  capacity 
may  not  be  inappropriate. 

The  following  incident  will  furnish  an  example 
of  tlieir  \cit  and  humour.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
venerable  and  esteemed  brother  Missionary 
came  to  England,  and,  being  rather  bald,  some 
kind  friends  provided  him  with  a  wig.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  islands,  the  chiefs  and  others 
went  on  board  to  welcome  him  ;  and,  after  the 
usual  salutations,  one  of  them  said  to  the  Mis- 
sionary, "  You  were  bald  when  you  left,  and 
now  you  have  a  beautiful  head  of  hair ;  what 
amsLzing  people  the  English  are  :  how  did  they 
make  your  hair  grow  again  *?"  "  You  simple 
people,"  replied  the  INIissionary,  "  how  does 
everything  grow  1  is  it  not  by  sowing  seed  1" 
They  immediately  shouted,  "  Oh,  these  English 
people  !  they  sow  seed  upon  a  bald  man's  head 
to  make  the  hair  grow!"  One  shrewd  fellow 
inquired  whether  he  had  brought  any  of  the 
seed  with  him  1  Tlic  good  Missionary  carried 
on  the  joke  for  a  short  time,  and  then  raised  his 
wig.  The  revelation  of  his  "  original  h(>ad"  of 
course  drew  forth  a  roar  of  laughter,  which  was 
greatly  increased,  when  one  of  the  natives 
shouted  to  some  of  his  countrymen  who  were 

near  "  Here,  sec  Mr. ,  he  has  come  from 

England  with  liis  head  thatched  ;  he  has  come 
from  England  with  his  head  thatched  !" 

Oi  i\\c  2»(n  they  are  very  fond,  and  use  it  fre- 
quently. I  could  give  numerous  examples  of 
this  :  but  the  point  of  sucli  Avitticisms  is  so  much 
blunted  by  translation,  that  I  think  I  should  not 
do  their  authors  justice  by  presenting  them  to 
the  English  reader. 

H\w\v proverbs  and  similies,  generally  drawn 
from  fimiliar  objects,  are  often  very  striki:ig  and 

•  Tlmy  givi!  us  full  credit  for  our  superiority  in  some 
other  resjieets ;  hut  they  liiush  .\t  tlie  awkwardness  of 
Ku^'lishmrii  in  dnin";  tliose  thinffs  ;it  v.hirh  they  are  so 
ex(>eit,  such  as  cliiui)inir,  swiuimiu^,  piuduciug  fire  by 
rubbiug  two  stieks  logc-tlier,  &e. 


appropriate.  Several  of  these  have  been  fur- 
nished in  the  speeches  introduced  elsewhere  ; 
but  one  or  two  others  may  be  added.  There  is 
a  fish,  common  in  the  tropics,  called  the  aumea, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  large  mouth  and 
open  gills.  By  the  natives  it  is  believed  that 
the  food  seized  by  the  former  often  passes  out  at 
the  latter  ;  and,  in  allusion  to  this,  a  chief,  when 
delivering  an  important  commission,  would  say 
to  the  bearer,  "  Do  not  imitate  the  aumea  ;" 
and,  when  exhorting  each  other  to  a  cordial  and 
profitable  reception  of  religious  truth,  they 
would  frequently  remark,  "  Do  not  let  our  re- 
ception of  the  word  of  life  resemble  the  eating 
of  the  aumea,  but  let  it  sink  into  the  heart." 
For  several  hours  before  a  storm,  a  hollow  roar 
upon  the  reef  is  the  unerring  indication  of  its 
approach  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  heard,  the  sea 
urchin,  or  echinus,  prepares  for  the  tempest,  by 
crawling  to  a  place  of  security,  and  fixing  itself 
80  fii-mly  to  the  rock,  that  the  bursting  billows 
cannot  detach  it.  The  natives  observing  this, 
have  a  proverb,  whicli,  rendered  literally,  is, 
"  The  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  the  listening  of 
the  echini :"  but  in  signification  is  similar  to 
that  of  Solomon,  "The  prudent  man  foreseeth 
the  evil,  and  hidcth  himself."  A  current  ex- 
pression, in  reference  to  any  boast,  display,  or 
bluster,  is  E  vpavpa  tuma  ore  ia,  "  That's  a 
splendid  tiling  without  a  foundation  ;"  alluding 
to  the  parasitical  plants  which  abound  in  the 
islands.  These  are  merely  specimens  of  hun- 
dreds equally  appropriate  of  the  same  class. 

The  iiiffenuity  of  the  natives  is  displayed  in 
the  fabrication  of  their  cloth,  the  exquisite 
carving  of  their  weapons  and  the  construc- 
tion of  their  canoes,  houses,  fishing  apparatus, 
&c. 

Of  their  good  sense,  I  have  given  a  speci- 
men in  page  13 :  and  will  only  mention 
another  instance  of  it.  I  was  standing  one  day 
by  Tamatoa,  when  the  fishing  canoes  returned 
with  a  quantity  of  salmon.  These  were  depo- 
sited in  his  presence  ;  and  one  of  the  domestics, 
by  his  master's  order,  began  to  set  apart  a  num- 
ber for  the  various  chiefs,  according  to  the  usual 
custom.  "Wliile  he  was  doing  this,  a  petty  chief 
took  a  large  fish  from  the  pile ;  on  seeing 
which,  the  servant  immediately  seized  it,  and 
muttered  something  in  a  very  growling  tone  of 
voice.  Tamatoa  noticed  tlils,  and  asked  the 
man  why  he  did  so.  "  That  fellow,"  he  replied, 
"  refused  to  give  me  some  bread-fruit  the  other 
day,  and  now  he  comes  to  take  our  fisli!"  The 
king  then  ordered  him  to  select  two  of  the  finest 
salmon,  and  give  them  cheerfully  to  the  chief. 
The  man  grumbled,  and,  very  reluctantly, 
obeyed  the  order.  Shortly  afterwards,  Tama- 
toa again  called  his  servant,  and  said,  "  You 
foolish  fellow,  do  you  not  perceive,  that,  by  this 
act,  theunkindness  of  that  man  will  be  reproved, 
and  tliat  he  will  be  asliamed  to  refuse  you  any- 
thing the  next  time  ymi  go?"  I  immediately 
turneil  to  the  king,  and  whispered,  "Why,  you 
are  as  wise  as  Solomon ;  for  he  says,  '  If  thine 
enemy  be  hungry,  give  liim  bread  to  eat;  and  if 
he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink  ;  for  thou 
shalt    heap    coals    of    fire    upon   his   head.' " 
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"  True,"  he  replied,  "that's  the  way  to  conquer 
paople." 

In  eloquence  they  excel.  I  have  not  only 
seen  all  the  passions  of  the  human  mind  called 
into  exercise,  but  have  myself  been  so  wrought 
upon  by  their  addresses,  as  to  forget  where  I 
was,  and  in  what  I  was  engaged.  Many  speci- 
mens have  already  been  given  in  their  speeches ; 
and  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  following 
prayer,  which  was  ottered  up  on  the  Sabbath 
p'rior  to  our  embarkation  for  England,  may  be 
added  to  them. 

Having  preached  to  a  large  congregation,  and 
feeling  rather  exhausted,  I  called  upon  one  of 
the  members  to  engage  in  prayer,  prior  to  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Sujjpcr  ;  and  being 
delighted  alike  with  the  piety  and  beauty  of  ills  ex- 
pressions, I  wrote  them  down,  as  soon  as  the  ser- 
vice was  concluded.  He  commenced  by  saying, — 

"  Oh  God,  the  high  and  blessed  Jehovah,  we 
praise  tliee  for  all  the  goodness  thou  hast 
wrought  towards  us  :  and  now  that  we  are  as- 
sembled round  this  tabic,  do  thou  be  with  x;s. 
AVhile  we  see  the  bread  broken  in  our  presence, 
may  the  eye  of  the  heart  be  looking  at  the  body 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  broken  upon  the  cross  for 
us ;  and  w^hen  we  see  the  wine  poured  into  the 
cup,  may  tiie  ear  of  the  heart  be  listening  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying,  '  This  cup  is  the 
new  covenant  in  my  blood  which  was  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins.'  Let  not  what  the 
apostle  says  be  applicable  to  us ;  never  may  we 
cat  and  drink  condemnation  to  ourselves.  For- 
bid that  we  should  take  nails,  and  fasten  the 
Lord  Jesus  again  to  the  cross ;  once  he  has 
been  put  to  pain  for  us  ;  may  that  suffice  ;  may 
we  never  take  the  spear  of  sin,  and  pierce  again 
his  side,  thus  crucifying  him  afresh,  and  putting 
him  to  an  open  shame.  Inpartaking  of  thissacred 
feast,  may  our  hearts  be  w'armed,  may  our  love 
to  the  Saviour  be  made  greater,  and  may  our 
faith  be  made  stronger." 

He  then  prayed  affectionately  for  his  beloved 
Missionary  and  his  family,  and  for  the  church, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  member  twelve  years  ; 
and  closed  with  the  following  beautiful  petitions 
for  us,  who  were  to  embark  for  England  on  the 
following  morning  : — 

"  Oh  God,  tell  the  winds  about  them,  that 
they  may  not  blow  fiercely  upon  them ;  com- 
mand the  ocean  concerning  them,  that  it  may 
not  swallow  them  up ;  conduct  them  in  safety 
to  their  far  distant  country,  and  give  them  a 
happy  meeting  with  their  relatives,  and  then 
conduct  them  back  again  to  us ;  but  should  we 
never  meet  again  around  the  table  of  the  Lord 
below,  may  we  all  meet  aromrd  the  throne  of 
glory  above." 

That  the  natives  are  anxious  to  obtain,  and 
quick  in  receiving  instruction,  have  been  abun- 
dantly shown  in  the  preceding  narrative.  I 
think  it  right,  however,  to  remark,  that  while 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  their  having  possessed 
good  powers  of  mind,  previous  to  tlie  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  with  that  period  a  new  era 
commenced,  not  only  in  their  moral  history, 
but  also  in  their  intellectual.  The  process  of 
instruction  under  which  they  have  been  brought, 


the  new  wants   and  desires  created  by  the  sup- 
ply of  knowledge,  the  excitement  produced  by  a 
series    of  discoveries,   many  of  which  were  so 
wonderful  and  sublime  that  they  could  not  fail 
both  to  quicken  and  enlarge  their  faculties,  and, 
above  all,  the  elevating  power  of  vital  religion, 
have  made  them  mentally,  as  well  as  spiritually, 
"  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus."      This    has 
often  appeared,    in  our   evening   conversations 
with  the  natives  ;  for  the  Missionary  keeps  oj)en 
house,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  is  often  a 
full  house,  so  many  come  to  ask  questions  and 
acquire  knowledge  ;  but  still  more  strikingly  in 
their  addresses  and  sermons.     Perhaps  no  mi- 
nisters, even  the  most  gifted,  could  select  their 
illustrations    or    make    their    quotations   with 
greater  judgment  and  force.    In  the  latter  point, 
I  have  often  been  struck  with  their  holy  inge- 
nuity ;    and   perhaps    I    may  be   pardoned  for 
giving  the  following  instance  of  this  excellence. 
A  few  weeks  after  I  had  taken  leave  of  Raitea 
for  England,  I   had  occasion  to  return  to  that 
island  ;  and  a  short  time  subsequent  to  my  arri- 
val, I  found  that  a  meeting  had  been  convened 
which  I  was  requested  to  attend.     I  knew  not 
its  object,  until  the  king's  speaker  arose,  and 
told   me,  that  they  had  met  to  request  me  to 
abandon   my   intention    of    visiting    England. 
After  many  interesting  addresses,  a  chief  arose, 
and  with  great  gravity  said,  "  Mr.  Williams,  I 
have  been  reading  to  day  what  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Philippians,    '  I  am   in   a   strait  between  two, 
having   a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better  ;  nevertheless,  to  abide  in  tlie 
flesh    is   more  needful  for   you.'     Now  we  all 
know  that  you  must  wish  to  see  your  friends, 
and  visit  your  native  country,  after  so  long  an 
absence  ;  this  is  very  reasonable  ;  but  don't  you 
think,  if  Paul  was  willing  to  stay  even  out  of 
heaven  to  do  good  to   Christians  on  earth,  that 
you   ought   to  forego  the    pleasure  of  visiting 
England  to  do  good  to  us  1"    This  was  a  touch- 
ing appeal,  and  feeling  it  deeply,  I  replied  by 
expressing  my  pleasure  at  receiving  this  proof 
of  their  affection,  and  promised,  on  revisiting 
Tahiti,  to  consult  Mrs.  W.,  and  if  we  could  not 
remain  ourselves,  to  persuade  one  of  our  brother 
Missionaries  to  reside  with  them  until  our  re- 
turn.    I  had  no  sooner  made  this  declaration 
than  another  arose,  and,  after  thaidiing  me  for 
promising   to    endeavour   to    fuid   a  substitute, 
exclaimed,  "  But  although  we   liave  ten  thou- 
sand instructors   in  Christ,  we  have  not  many 
fatliers,  for,  in  Christ   Jesus,  you  have  begotten 
us  through  the  Gospel." 

Since  the  former  sheets  went  to  press,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  an  es- 
teemed brother  Missionary,  the  Rev.  W.  Med- 
hurst,  who  has  laboured  many  years  in  Java, 
and  he  informs  me  that  in  the  island  of  Ceram, 
there  is  a  race  of  men  which,  from  his  descrip- 
tion, I  find  resembles  the  negro  Polynesians ; 
that  they  build  canoes  by  lashing  them  together 
as  the  South  Sea  Islanders  do  ;  and  that  they 
exist  as  a  distinct  nation  from  the  Malays,  by 
whom  they  are  cauglit  and  sold  as  slaves. 
These  facts  appear  to  countenance  the  hypothe- 
sis I  have  veutm-ed  to  suggest.     See  page  131. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Tin;  two  LanjuaKPs  of  Oie  South  .Sea  Islanders— T!.e 
I'iglit  DiaU'cts  of  the  Eastern  Polynesians— Ccmijaviso'i 
of  each  Di  ilect  with  the  Tahitian— Tabular  vlciv  of  the 
Diderences  between  thera— Their  Precision  and  Per- 
fection—Nice distinctions  in  the  Pronouns— Causative 
Verb — Pronunciation — Introduction  of  New  Words — 
Government— Power  of  the  Chiefs— Punishment  of 
Theft— Wars— Their  Frequency — Weapons — Cannibal- 
ism not  practised  by  the  Samoans— Amusements. 

Language. — The  language  is  the  next  point 
which  claims  our  attention.  That  of  the  Poly- 
nesian negroes  differs  from  the  dialects  of  EasV- 
ern  Polynesia  in  one  remarkable  feature  :  which 
is,  that  in  the  former,  many  of  the  words  and 
syllables  terminate  with  a  consonant,  whereas 
in  the  latter,  both  the  one  and  the  other  invari- 
ably end  with  a  vowel.  Of  the  first  I  know  but 
little  ;  but  with  the  other  T  am  j)erfecl!y  fami- 
liar, and  to  it  therefore  I  shall  confine  my 
observations. 

In  tliis  language  there  are  eight  dialects ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall  select  the 
Tahitian  as  the  standard,  and  compare  the  others 
with  it.  I  do  this,  however,  not  because  I  think 
it  is  the  original ;  for  the  Hervey  Island  dialect 
appears  to  possess  superior  claims  to  that  title, 
as  it  is  so  much  more  extensively  spoken,  and 
bears  a  closer  affinity  to  tlie  other  dialects,  than 
the  Tahitian ;  but  because  the  latter  was  first 
reduced  to  system.  The  islanders  who  speak 
the  different  dialects  of  this  language  are,  the 
Tahitian  and  Society,  the  Sandwich,  tlie  Marque- 
san,  the  Austral,  the  Hervey,  the  Samoa,  the 
Tonyatabuans,  and  the  New  Zealanders. 

The  Sandioich  Island  dialect  diflers  from  the 

Taliitian  in  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  k 

and  /,  and  the  rejection  of/,  as  in  the  following 

words : — 

*  good.  love.        hottse. 

Tahitian.         maitai         aroha         fare 

Hawaiian.        maikai        alofa  fale 

The  Marqmsan  differs  from  the  Tahitian  in 
admitting  the  k,  and  rejecting  the  r,  without 
supplying  its  place  ;  as — 

Tahitian.         maitui         aroha         fare 
Marquesan.     motaki       aofa  fae 

The  Austral  islanders,  including  Rurutu,  Rai- 
vavae,  Tupuai,  and  Rimatara  Islands,  situated 
about  four  hundred  miles  south  of  Tahiti,  have 
a  distinction  of  their  own,  but  have  been  taught 
to  use  the  Tahitian  Scrijjtures,  which  they  read 
fiuently,  and  understand  as  well  as  if  written  in 
their  own  tongue.  The  peculiarity  of  this  dia- 
lect ai)pears  in  the  rejection  of  the  /  and  h, 
without  supplying  any  substitutes;  and,  trifling 
as  this  may  a])pear,  the  difference  of  sound  it 
occasions  is  amazing. 

again. 
TAiirriAN.  maitai  aroha  Aire  faaliou 
AusritAL.        maitai     aroa       are      aaou 

The  Hervey  Island  dialect  is  spoken,  not  only 
throughout  that  gioiij),  hut  :it  tlioManiki  group', 
to  wliicli  Puna,  the  native  ^lissionary.was  drifted  ; 
f.^id  by  tlie  Paumotus,  even  as  far  up  as  Gam- 
bier's  Islands.     This  differs  very  little  from  the 


dialect  of  New  Zealand.  The  Hervey  or  Rara- 
tonga  dialect  is  distinguished  from  the  Tahitian 
by  two  i)eculiarities ;  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
rejection  of  the/  and  h  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  k  and  nga.  There  are  also 
two  other  peculiarities  in  the  Tahitian — a  re- 
markable break  or  separating  catch,  when  two 
vowels  come  together,  and  a  hard  sound.  Tliese 
are  supplied  in  the  Rarotonga  by  the  k  and  7iga; 
as,  for  example,  va'a,  canoe,  becomes  in  that 
dialect,  vaka;  and  aro,  lost,  becomes  ngaro. 


Tahitian.  maitai     aroha 

Rakotonqan.    meitaki  aroa 


food. 
fare     maa 


re      manga. 

The  Samoa  dialect  differs  from  the  Tahitian 
in  exchanging  the  r  for  the  I,  and  the  h  for  tlie  s. 

It  also  adopts  the  nasal  sound,  and  rejects  tlie 
k.  The  frequent  use  of  the  /,  s,  and  I,  renders 
the  Samoa  dialect  peculiarly  soft  and  mellifiu- 
ous ;  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  any  other  of 
the  dialects.  This  is  the  only  dialect"  in  which 
the  sibilant  is  used. 

The  Tongatabu  differs  from  the  Tahitian  in 
rejecting  the  r,  and  introducing  the  I  and  k; 
and  from  all  the  other  dialects  by  the  use  of  the 
/  In  the  latter  point  it  becomes  somewhat 
assimilated  to  the  Fiji  language.  The  Tonga 
dialect  is  spoken  at  the  Hapai  and  Vavau  groujjs, 
and  at  many  of  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  Neio  Zealand  is  the  eighth  dialect  of  this 
language.  In  its  leading  peculiarities  it  agrees 
with  the  Rarotonga;  indeed,  the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  New  Zealanders  retain  the  h,  wliich 
the  Raratongans  reject.  A  few  words  ])crhai)s 
in  each  of  the  dialects  will  enable  the  reader  to 
trace  their  affinity.  (See  List  in  follotcing  page.) 

The  j)ronouns  in  seven  of  the  dialects  are  the 
same  ;  but  in  that  of  Tongatabu  they  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  others,  and  bear  a  greater 
affinity  to  the  Fiji. 

That  a  language  spoken  by  savages  should  be 
supposed  to  be  defective  in  many  respects,  could 
not  create  surprise  ;  but  the  fact  is  contrary  to 
all  we  miglit  have  anticipated,  that  the  Polyne- 
sian dialects  are  remmarkably  rich,  admit  of  a 
great  variety  of  phraseology,  abound  in  turns  of 
peculiar  nicety,  and  are  spoken  with  strict  con- 
formity to  the  most  precise  grammatical  princi- 
ples. Of  this  I  shall  furnisli  a  few  examples. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Polynesians  employ  three 
numbers,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  "plural, 
with  which  tlie  inflexions  of  their  verbs  agree. 


singular. 

dual. 

plural. 

To  S]ieak 

j)arau 

pararau 

paraparau 

To  do 

rave 

rarave 

raverave 

Their  pronouns  are  beautifully  complete, 
having  several  remarkabk  and  valuable  dis- 
tinctions unknown  to  us.  An  instance  is  found 
in  what  we  may  term  the  inclusive  and  exclusive 
pronouns:  for  example,  in  English,  we  say,  "  It 
is  time  for  us  to  go  ;"  and  the  expression  mav 
or  may  not  include  the  person  addressed.  Now, 
in  the  I'olynesian  dialects  there  are  two  pro- 
nouns which  mark  this  difference,  matoii  and 
tatou.  If  the  jjcrson  spoken  to  is  one  of  the  [i:irt_\ 
going,  the  tatou  would  be  used  ;  if  not,  the  wkz". 
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tou.  A  short  time  since  I  was  dining  at  Bath, 
wlien  the  hidy  of  the  liouse  desired  the  servant 
to  hrin^'  a  plate,  and,  iiolitcly  addressinij  me, 
said,  "  Put  your  bones  upon  the  plate,  Sir." 
No^\'>  common  as  this  expression  is,  it  is  cer- 
tainly rather  ambiguous.  In  the  language  of 
the  Polynesians,  however,  there  would  be  no 
such  ambiguitjv  for  they  have  two  pronouns  to 
express  the'dilftrence,  iooe  and  ^«oe;  the  former 
of  which  would  be  used,  if  my  own  bones  ^vere 
meant ;  and  the  latter,  if  those  of  the  pheasant 
of  which  I  had  been  partaking. 
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There  is  also  a  causative  verb,  as  matau, 
fear;  Itaa  matau,  to  make  afraid;  mat  au  hia, 
to  be  feared;  haa  matau  hia,  to  cause  to  be 
feared. 


The  distinction  of  sounds,  also,  is  very  deli- 
cate, and  has  occasionally  placed  the  Jlissiocary 
in  rather  awkward  circumstances.  On  one 
occasion,  an  excellent  brother  was  preaching  for 
me,  and,  happening  to  aspirate  a  word  which 
ought  not  to  be  asjiirated,  he  addressed  the  peo- 
])le  as  beloved  snva(/cs,  instead  of  beloved  bre- 
thren. Notwithstanding  this,  no  person  speaks 
incorrectly,  and  we  never  hear  such  violations 
of  grammar  and  pronunciation  as  are  common 
in  England. 

There  are  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  letters  in 
any  of  the  dialects  of  this  language  ;  and  as  we 
spell  the  word  precisely  as  it  is  pronounced,  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  teaching  the  children 
spelling.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  instruct  them 
in  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  when  these  are 
acquired,  they  spell  the  longest  words  with  ease.- 
As  the  natives  are  never  at  a  loss  to  express 
their  thoughts  or  emotions,  or  to  describe  any 
of  the  qualities  of  matter  with  whii^h  they  are 
acquainted,  we  have  been  obliged,  in  effecting 
our  translations,  to  introduce  but  few  new 
terms.  These  principally  relate  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  articles 
and  ideas  unknown  prior  to  their  intei'course 
with  Europeans.  Before  admitting  a  new  word, 
we  have  generally  considered  whether  it  coulil 
be  Polynesianized;  that  is,  whether  vowels 
could  be  inserted  between  every  two  consonants 
without  destroying  its  identity  ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  any  terms  exist  in  the  native  tongue 
with  which  it  was  likely  to  be  confounded. 
When  we  could  adopt  English  words,  we  pre- 
ferred doing  so  ;  but  these  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  South  Sea  dialects  so  easily  as 
words  from  the  Greek.  Of  this  the  term  horse 
may  afford  an  illustration.  This,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  vowels,  so  entirely  loses  its  identity, 
that  horse  would  become  horeti ;  but  as  the 
omission  of  one  p  and  the  s  from  the  Greek 
word  h'qjpos  gives  us  hipo,  we  adopt  that  word, 
because  it  harmonizes  with  the  language,  can  be 
easily  pronounced  by  the  natives,  and  retains  a 
sufficient  resemblance  to  the  original  to  preserve 
its  identity.  Arenio  for  lamb,  and  areto  for 
bread,  are  examples  of  the  same  kind.  In  desig- 
nating baptism,  to  avoid  all  disputes,  we  have 
adopted  the  original,  haptizo.  These  phrases 
are  very  soon  understood  by  the  people  ;  for  they 
are  not  only  referred  to  in  our  discoiuses, 
and  explained  djily  in  our  schools,  but  the 
natives  themselves  are  constantly  conveying  such 
information  from  one  to  another. 

Government. — The  governments  of  the  va- 
rious islands  present  many  points  of  resemblance, 
but  almost  every  group  has  some  peculiarities. 
AtTongatabu,  the  chiefs  are  elected  and  their 
power  limited  ;  while  at  the  surrounding  islands, 
they  are  hereditary  and  despotic.  At  the  Sa- 
moas  every  settlement  is  a  little  independent 
state,  governed  by  its  own  chief  or  chiefs,  who 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  very  extensive 
authority.  Indeed,  I  was  informed,  that,  if  a 
chief  W.IS  oppressive,  it  was  not  an  unfrequent 
occmrence  for  the  tribe  to  assemble,  and  con- 
demn him  to  death.  In  this  case,  liis  son,  or 
[  some    other  relative,  Vv'as  generally  nominated 
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as  his  successor.  During  war  an  aged  chiefttin 
was  appointed  both  to  preside  in  their  councils 
and  to  act  as  generalissimo. 

There  appears  to  be  no  principal  chief  exer- 
cising kinglj-  authority  over  the  whole  group,  as 
at  the  Society  and  other  islands,  unless  Tama- 
fainga,  whose  office  was  in  many  respects  pecu- 
liar, might  be  so  considered.     Yet  a  power  of 
this  kind  must  have  been  vested  somewhere  ; 
for  a  month  or  two  prior  to  my  arrival,  an  influ- 
ential chief,  who  had  endeavoured  to  excite  a 
war,  was   put    to    death,  after   a   regular   trial. 
This  trial  lasted  three  days ;  and  the  execution 
took  place  on  the  day  after  it  was  terminated. 
I  suppose  the  authority  in  such  cases  to  have 
been  vested  in  Malietoa  and  others  ;  for  imme- 
diately after  this  event,  the  whole  tribe  came  to 
Sapapalii,  each   cari-ying  a  stick  of  firewood,  a 
stone,  and  some  leaves  :  and  on  arriving  in  front 
of  Malietoa's  dwelling,   they  prostrated  them- 
selves, and  held  out  the  token  of  their  submis- 
sion.    The  chief  then  ordered  them  to  arise, 
and  cast  away  these  emblems  of  their  degrada- 
tion ;  and  having  done  this,  they  entered  his 
house,  kissed  his  feet,  and,  after  receiving  assur- 
ances of  pardon,  presented  cloth  and  mats  as 
an  atonement,  and  returned  home.     As  wood, 
stones,   and   leaves  are  used    in  preparing  the 
native  ovens,  they  may  have   been  designed  to 
signify  that  the  culprits  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
cliief,  and   that  they  had  brought  the  materials 
with  M'hich  they  might  be    baked,  if  he  com- 
manded it ;  or  the  act  may  have  been  intended 
simply  to  intimate  that  they  were  his  slaves,  to 
cook  his  food,  and    perform  his  servile   work. 
The  custom  prevails  also,  Avith  a  slight  varia- 
tion, both  at  Tongatabu  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Thieving  is  punished  so  severely  at  tlie  Sa- 
moas  that  it  is  seldom  practised  among  them- 
selves ;  but  they  have  no  scruples  or  fears  in 
pilfering  from  ships  and  foreigners.  A  very 
important  distinction,  however,  exists  between 
the  malo  and  vaivai,  or  the  victorious  and  the 
vanquished.  The  former,  or  weak  ones,  gene- 
rally "  go  to  the  wall,"  and  their  settlements  are 
plundered  almost  at  discretion  by  the  stronger 
party. 

"Wars. — The  wars  at  the  Navigators  group 
were  exceedingly  frequent.  Of  this  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  following  circumstance. 
The  island  of  Aborima  Avas  tlie  national  fort- 
ress of  tlie  pcojde  of  Manono.  These,  although 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  kept  an  account 
of  the  number  of  battles  they  had  fought  by 
depositing  a  stone,  of  a  peculiar  form,  in  a 
basket,  which  was  very  carefully  fastened  to  the 
ridge  pole  of  a  sacred  house  for  that  purpose. 
This  was  let  down,  and  the  stones  were  counted 
when  I  was  there,  and  the  number  was  one  hun- 
dred and  7imetij-sercn !  How  much  does  sudi  a 
people  need  tliattiosjiel  which  alone  can  subdue 
the  fierce  passions  of  oiu-  nature,  and  cause  wars 
to  cease  from  the  ends  of  the  eartli !  In  these 
conllicfs  the  club,  the  jag;ied  spear,  and  the 
sling  were  their  usual  weapons ;  but  the  bow 
docs  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  their  bat- 
tles. The  accompanying  ]>late  will  give  an  idea 
of  the   inslruments   of  war  used   at  these   and 


other  islands.  The  Samoans  are  exceedingly 
expert  in  hurling  the  spear,  as  the  following  in- 
cident will  evince.  Matetau  was  one  day  on 
board  a  ship,  when  the  captain  wished  him  to 
aim  at  a  ring,  about  four  or  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter, which  he  had  made  on  the  foresail.  The 
chief  took  his  station  on  the  quarter-deck,  about 
eighty  feet  from  the  spot,  poised  his  spear  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  darted  it  through  the 
centre  of  the  ring. 

Although  not  addicted  to  cannibalism,  which 
they  speak  of  with  great  horror  and  detestation, 
the  wars  of  the  Samoans  were  exceedingly  cruel. 
That  wliich  raged  during  my  first  visit,  continued 
with  unabated  fury  for  several  months ;  and 
when  it  terminated,  many  of  the  vanquished 
party  were  thrown  indiscriminately  into  large 
lires.  During  this  distressing  period,  the  native 
Missionaries  informed  me  that  canoes  were  con- 
stantly arriving  with  the  remains  of  tliose  who 
had  fallen  in  the  contest;  and  that  on  these  oc- 
casions the  dismal  bowlings  and  lamentations 
of  the  relatives,  their  frantic  behaviour,  the 
frightful  lacerations  they  inflicted  upon  them- 
selves with  shells  and  sharks'  teeth,  together 
with  the  horrid  appearance  of  the  victims,  kept 
them  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement  and  dis- 
tress. The  extent  of  the  desolation  produced 
by  their  conflicts  may  be  estimated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  I  sailed  along  the  beautiful 
coast  of  Ana,  the  seat  of  war,  about  eleven 
months  after  its  termination,  and  did  not  observe 
a  house  or  an  inhabitant  for  at  least  ten  miles. 

Paraifara,  whom  I  met  at  Manua,  informed  us 
that  they  scalp  their  victims,  and  present  the 
scalp,  with  some  ava,  either  to  the  king  or  to 
the  relatives  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle, 
by  whom  it  is  highly  prized.  A  circumstance 
of  tliis  kind  occurred  in  the  war  already  referred 
to.  A  scalp  was  brought  to  a  young  woman 
whose  father  had  been  killed.  This  she  burnt, 
and  having  beat  it  to  powder,  she  strewed  the 
ashes  upon  the  fire  with  which  she  cooked  her 
food,  and  devoured  the  meat  with  savage  satis- 
faction. To  so  great  an  extent  is  the  principle 
of  revenge  carried  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
I'acific '.  How  truly  benign  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  appears  when  contrasted  with  such  a 
system,  and  what  a  happy  world  ours  would  be 
if  all  mankind  were  imder  its  blessed  influence  ! 
Asiusr.!*iF.NTs. — Aware  of  the  volatile  disposi- 
tion cf  the  Samoa  islanders,  we  were  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  and  attention  was  devoted  to  games  and 
))astinies.  These  they  appear  to  enjoy  amazingly  ; 
and  to  this,  perliaps,  their  comparative  freedom 
from  care  may  greatly  contribute :  for,  while 
millions  in  other  lands  are  racked  with  intense 
anxiety  as  to  what  they  shall  eat,  what  they 
shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  they  shall  be 
clothed,  the  light-hearted  Sauioan  scarcely  gives 
these  things  a  thought ;  and,  while  civilized  man 
is  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  the 
cart!:,  and  traversing  the  ocean  for  years  to- 
gether, in  voluntary  exile  from  country  and 
home,  exploring  all  regions  and  braving  all 
climes  to  obtain  food  and  raiment,  the  Samoan 
plucks,  at  ])le:i.sure,  a  few  leaves  from  his  trees 
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and  makes  a  garment;  gathers  some  bread- 
fruit from  his  luxuriant  grove  ;  spends  an  hour 
or  two  in  catching  the  fish  which  swarm  his 
shores  ;  and  thus,  williout  care  or  exertion,  ob- 
tains that  for  which  others  labour  and  groan. 
Thus,  free  from  solicitude,  he  spends  his  dajs 


in  mirth.  Wrestling,  boxing,  club-fighting, 
canoe-rowing,  fowling,  and  dancing,  are  their 
favourite  pastimes  ;  but  as  minute  descriptions 
of  these  have  been  furnished  by  Captain  Cook, 
INIr.  Ellis,  and  others,  I  shall  dismiss  them  with 
one  or  two  passing  ohrcrvations.     The  evening 
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dance  of  the  Samoans  is  their  principal  amuse- 
ment, Avh  en  songs  are  sung  which  were  prc\i- 
ouslv  composed  and  set  to  music  hy  the  women. 
These  are  sometimes  poetical.  The  following 
is  an  average  specimen  : — 
•  I'iiilnidun*  lias  risen ;  Taulun^  also  has  risen; 

But  the  war  star  lias  coaled  to  rise; 

For  SuluelpcIcA  with  the  king,  lias  embraced  the  sacreil 
v/ord, 

And  war  has  become  a  sn."  % 

These  compositions,  weaving  chaplets  of  flow- 


ers, and  forming  other  decorations,  with  wliicli 
to  appear  at  the  evening  exhibitions,  furnish 
the  females  with  much  employment. 

The  social  habits  of  the  Samoa  islanders, 
their  diseases,  their  surgery,  their  method  of 
embalming,  their  manufactures,  m;irriuge  ceie- 
monies,  and  a  variety  of  similar  to])ics,  I  am 
obliged  to  pass  over  for  tlie  present.  Tlie  Plates 
which  are  here  introduced  will 
the  articles  they  manufacture. 


give  an  idea  of 


A  cap  fiom  Aitiitahi,  worn  formerly  by  the  master  of 

the  chief  judyc 

The  comb  is  made  of  the  stem  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  leaflet. 

The  fish-hooks  are  made  from  bone,  mothei*- 
of-|)earl,  turtle-shell,  &c. 

The  Samoa  basket  is  made  from  the  palm- 
leaf,  oY  pandcaius  odoratissiiuKS. 

Tlial  from  Tonga,  of  a  more  substantial  ma- 
terial, called  hiekie. 

But  although  we  must  omit  much  that  is 
interesting,  there  are  a  few  points  in  which  the 
Samoans  difl'cr  so  materially  from  their  bre- 
thren, that  an  observation  upon  them  seems 
net  essary.  One  of  these  is  the  ]>ractice  of  pur- 
diasing  their  wives.  One  young  woman  was 
iutroduced  to  me,  for  ^\  liom  her  husband  gave 

•  Names  ot  s;ars.  t  Kin;,''s  dunyhter. 

t  An  evil  lliin;;. 


the  ceremonies  at  the  native  dances ;  but  now,  by 
of  ilie  island. 

the  amazing  price  of  upwards  of  tico  hundred 
pir/s,  besides  a  quantity  of  siapo  or  native  cloth. 

Tlie  system  adojited  when  a  person  has  several 
wives,  is  to  allow  each  to  enjoy  in  rotation  tliiee 
days'  supremacy  ;  and  this  arrangement  is  so 
well  understood  by  tliem,  that  there  is  com- 
paratively little  quarrelling  among  the  numerous 
sharers  of  the  husband's  affections. 

The  modes  they  adoj)!  to  ornament  their  jier- 
sons  are  peculiar.  Few  of  the  women  were 
tatooed,  but  many  of  them  were  spotted.  This 
is  what  they  call  scnc/iseiifji,  and  is  eflected  by 
raising  small  blisters  with  a  wick  of  native  elotii, 
whidi  burns,  but  does  not  blaze.  "Wlicn  these 
are  healed,  they  leave  the  spot  a  shade  liglUer 
than  the  original  skin.  Thus  indelible  devices 
are  imprinted.     They  adopt  this  method  at  the 
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Samoas,  and  tatooing  at  other  islands,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  some  important  event, 
or  beloved  and  departed  relative.  Tepo,  of 
llarotonga,  whose  figure  was  given  in  the  fron- 
tispiece of  a  former  edition  of  this  Narrative,  had 
himself  tatooed  as  he  is  there  represented,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  death  of  his  ninth  child. 

The  inhabitants  of  almost  every  group,  how- 
ever, have  their  jieculiar  ideas  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  addition  to  beauty.  In  the  Solo- 
mon's Islands  the  natives  jiierce  the  sides  of 
their  noses,  and  introduce  rings  made  of  turtle 
shell.  I  saw  a  man  from  this  group,  who  had 
upwards  of  twenty  of  these  luuigiug  from  his 
nose.  At  the  Austral  group,  they  are  famous 
for  boring  tlieir  ears,  and  introduiiug  pieces  of 
stick  and  other  substances,  size  after  size,  until 
the  hole  becomes  an  inch  or  an  incli  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  In  the  Tahitian  and  Society 
Islands,  from  the  moment  of  the  child's  birth, 
the  mothers  w'ere  constantly  employed  in  per- 
forming two  operations  ;  the  one  was  compress- 
ing the  forehead  and  back  part  of  the  liead,  to 
give  it  a  flat  rather  than  an  elongated  shape ; 
and  the  other  was  Haftening  the  nose  ;  both  of 
which,  in  their  estimation,  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  person.  The  natives  have  frequently 
said  to  me,  "  "What  a  pity  it  is  that  English 
mothers  jjuU  the  children's  noses  so  much,  and 
niake  them  so  fright  full  v  long." 


Bamboo  pillow. 


Comb. 


m 


Mangaia  club. 


Samoa  iiajket. 


FiHh-JiOolcs. 


Tonga  bas/wt. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Kcligiong  of  the  Polynesians — Difference  between  tlie 
Super-titions  of  the  Samoans  and  other  Islanders — 
Obji'cts  of  Worship — Dcilied  Ancestors — Dedication  of 
Children — The  Cliristian  and  IKalheu  Mother — Idols 
— Ktus — Tangaloa — Modes  of  Worship — Invocations — 
Mutilations — Human  Sacrifices — Occasions  for  which 
they  were  required^Mode  of  procuring  them — AlVect- 
iu^'  Incidents— Future  .State — Terms  of  Admission  to 
their  Paradise— Cruel  Kite  of  tlie  pijians — Prevalence 
of  Infanticide — Illustrations  of  this — Contrast  between 
tlie  former  and  present  state  of  tlie  Children — Scene  at 
School  Anniversary — Uecuvery  of  a  Dau^'hter — Alleged 
Reasons  for  Infiuticide — Method  of  performing  it — 
Necessity  lor,  and  Power  of  the  Gospel. 

Religion. — The  religious  system  of  the  Sa- 
moaiis  diflers  essentially  from  that  which  ob- 
tained at  the  Tahitian,  Society,  and  other  islands 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  They  have 
neither  niaraes,  nor  temples,  nor  altars,  nor 
offerings  ;  and  consequently,  none  of  the  bar- 
barous and  sanguinary  rites  observed  at  the 
other  groups.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Sa- 
moans  were  considered  an  impious  race,  and 
their  impiety  became  proverbial  with  the  peojilc 
of  Rarotonga  ;  *  for,  when  upbraiding  a  person 
who  neglected  the  worship  of  the  gods,  they 
would  call  him  "  a  godless  Samoan."  liut,  al- 
though heathenism  was  presented  to  us  by  the 
Samoans  in  a  dress  different  from  that  in  which 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  it,  having  no 
altars  stained  w'ith  human  blood,  no  maraes, 
strewed  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  its  nume- 
rous victims,  no  sacred  groves  devoted  to  rites 
of  which  brutality  and  sensuality  were  the  most 
obvious  features,  this  people  had  "  lords  many 
and  gods  many;" — their  religious  system  was 
as  obviously  marked  as  any  other  with  absur- 
dity, superstition,  and  vice  ; — anil  its  followers 
stand  as  much  in  need  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
cannibal  New  Zealander,  who  feasts  on  the 
quivering  limbs  of  his  victim,  or  the  infatuated 
Tahitian,  w'hose  gods  were  gorged  with  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  presented 
upon  their  altars.  "When,  however,  we  consider 
the  imjjortaiice  which  the  Tahitians  and  Ra- 
rotongans  attached  to  their  idols,  maraes,  and 
religious  ceremonies,  and  the  intimate  manner 
in  which  these  were  interwoven  with  their 
political,  civil,  and  social  institutions,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  they  should  regard  those  as 
impious,  whose  worship  was  destitute  of  such 
appendages. 

In  order,  however,  to  furnish  a  sketch  of  the 
religion  of  the  Polynesians  as  correct  and  com- 
prehensive as  my  limits  will  j)ermit  .  shall  offer 
some  observations  upon  four  points : — iheirgods ; 
the  nature  of  their  worship  ;  their  ideas  of  a  fu- 
ture state  :  and  the  means  they  adopt  to  secure 
final  ha])i)iness. 

The  o/i/Vr/s  worshipjied  by  thom  were  of  three 
kinds — their  deified  ancestors,  their  idols,  and 
their  otus.  Many  of  their  ancestors  were  deitied 
for  conferring  supposed  benefits  upon  mankind. 
It  was  believed,  for  example,  that  the  world  was 
formerly  in  darkness  ;  but  tliat  one  of  their  jiro- 

•  This  is  an  additional  proof  that  intercourse  existed 
between  them  prior  to  their  aciiuaiutaucewitli  Kuioi  eaus. 


genitors,  by  a  most  absurd  process,  created  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  For  this  he  was  wor- 
shipped, until  the  light  of  Christianity  dav%Tied 
upon  them,  and  revealed  the  Maker  of  all 
things. 

Another  tradition  stated  that  the  heavens 
were  originally  so  close  to  the  earth  that  men 
could  not  walk,  but  were  compelled  to  crawl. 
This  was  a  serious  evil ;  but,  at  length,  an  in- 
dividual conceived  the  sublime  idea  of  elevating 
the  heavens  to  a  more  convenient  height.  For 
this  purpose,  he  put  forth  bis  utmost  energy ; 
and,  by  the  first  effort,  raised  them  to  the  top  of 
a  tender  plant,  called  teve,  about  four  feet  high. 
There  he  deposited  them  until  he  was  refreshed  ; 
when,  by  a  second  effort,  he  lifted  them  to  the 
height  of  a  tree  called  kaiiariki,  which  is  as 
large  as  the  sycamore.  By  the  third  attempt 
he  carried  them  to  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and,  after  a  long  interval  of  repose,  and 
by  a  most  prodigious  effort,  he  elevated  them  to 
their  present  situation.  This  vast  undertaking, 
however,  was  greatly  facilitated  by  myriads  of 
dragon  flies,  M'hich,  with  their  wings,  severed 
the  cords  that  confined  the  heavens  to  the  earth. 
Now  this  individual  was  deified  ;  and  up  to  the 
moment  that  Christianity  was  embraced,  the 
deluded  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  "  the 
Elevator  of  the  heavens." 

Besides  this  class,  they  had  the  god  of  the 
fisherman,  of  the  husbandman,  of  the  voyager  *, 
of  the  thief,  and  of  the  warrior.  All  these  are 
said  to  have  been  men  who  were  deified  on  ac- 
count of  their  eminence  in  such  avocations. 
Many  mothers  dedicated  their  children  to  one 
of  these  deities,  but  principally  to  Hiro,  the 
god  of  thieves,  and  to  Oro,  the  god  of  war.  If 
to  the  former,  the  mother,  while  pregnant,  went 
to  tlie  marae  with  the  requisite  oHerings,  when 
the  priest  performed  the  ceremony  of  catching 
the  spirit  of  the  god,  with  the  snare  previously 
described,  and  infusing  it  into  the  child  even 
prior  to  its  birth,  that  it  might  become  a  clever 
and  desperate  thief.  Most  parents,  however, 
were  anxiou-s  that  their  children  sliould  become 
brave  and  renowned  warriors.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  very  summit  of  a  heatlien  mother's 
ambition,  and,  to  secure  it,  numerous  ceremonies 
were  performed  before  the  child  was  born  ;  and 
after  its  bu'th  it  was  taken  to  the  marae,  and 
formally  dedicated  to  Oro.  The  spirit  of  the 
god  was  then  caught,  and  imparted  to  the  in- 
fant, and  the  ceremony  was  completed  by  nume- 
rous ofterings  and  jirayers.  At  New  Zealand, 
stones  were  thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  babe, 
to  give  it  a  stony  heart,  and  make  it  a  dauntless 
and  desperate  warrior. 

How  striking  the  contrast  between  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  Christian  and  the  heathen 
mother  !  The  one  devotes  her  babe  to  the  God 
of  love  and  mercy ;  the  other  dedicates  hers  to 
the  god  of  murder,  or  of  fraud  ;  the  one  would 
give  her  infant  a  heart  of  stone  ;  the  other  jirays 
that  it  may  receive  a  heart  of  tlesh.  "Who  hath 
made  us  to  differ,  and  what  thanks  does  he  de- 
mand '.  Every  hour  should  witness  our  devoted- 
ness,  and  every  passing  breeze  should  be  loaded 
•  See  description  of  idols,  p.  29. 
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with  our  |)iMises  to  Him,  whose  gracious  lumd 
has  tivL'd  the  boumls  of  our  habitation,  :uid 
spread  open  before  us  the  volume  of  liis  trutli. 
"  The  lines,"  indeed,  "  are  fallen  to  us  in  plea- 
sant places  ;  we  have  a  goodly  heritage."  And 
can  we  better  express  our  gratitude,  than  by  ef- 
forts to  enrich  others  with  the  blessings  which 
we  ourselves  so  fully  enjoy  1  If  Christums 
would  but  estimate  the  extent  of  their  obliga- 
tions by  tlie  magnitude  of  their  mercies,  "  the 
earth  would  soon  be  tilled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord." 

Idols  furnied  the  second  class  of  objects  re- 
garded with  religious  veneration.  These  were 
ditferent  in  almost  every  island  and  district.  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  two  precisely  simi- 
lar representations  of  the  same  deity,  except 
those  placed  on  the  fishing  canoes.  Some  were 
large,  and  some  were  small ;  some  were  beauti- 
ful, while  others  were  exceedingly  hideous.  The 
god-makers  do  not  appear  to  have  followed  any 
pattern,  but  were  left  to  display  their  folly  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fancy ;  and  "  professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and 
changed  the  glory  of  tlie  incorruptible  God  into 
au  image,  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and 
to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping 
things." 

The  third  object  of  worship  was  the  etu,  the 
nature  of  which  I  have   already  described.     It 
consisted  of  some  bird,  fish,  or  reptile,  in  which 
the  natives  believed  that  a  spirit  resided.     This 
form  of  idolatry  prevailed  much  more  at  the  Sa- 
nioas  than  at  any  other  islands.     There,  innu- 
merable objects  were  regarded  as  etus,  and  many 
of  them  were  exceedingly  mean.     It  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  an  intelligent  chief 
muttering  some  prayer  to  a  fly,  an  ant,  or  a  li- 
zard, which  happened  to  alight  or  crawl  in  his 
presence.     On  one  occasion  a  vessel  from  New 
South 'Wales  touched  attheSamoas,  the  captain 
of  which  had  on  board  a  cockatoo  that  talked. 
A  chief  was  invited  to  the  ship,  and  shortly  after 
he  entered  the  cabin  the  captain  began  a  collo- 
quy with  the  bird.     At  this  he  was  struck  with 
amazement,  trembled  exceedingly,  and  immedi- 
ately sprang  upon  deck,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and 
called  aloud  to  the  people  to  follow  him,  affirm- 
ing the  captain  had  his  devolo  on  board,  which 
he   had  both  seen  and  heard.      Every  native 
dashed  at  once  into  the  sea,  and  swam  on  shore 
with  haste  and  consternation ;  and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  they  could  be  induced  to 
revisit  the  ship,  as  they  believed  that  the  bird 
was  the  captain's  etu,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
devil  was  in  it.     "While  walking,  on  one  occa- 
sion, across  a  small  uninhabited  island,  in  the 
vicinity   of  Tongatabu,    I   happened   to    tread 
upon   a  nest  of  sea-snakes.      At  first   I   was 
startled  at  the  circumstance,  but  being  assured 
that  they  were  perfectly  harmless,  I  desired  a 
native  to  kill  the  largest  of  them  as  a  specimen. 
"We  then  sailed  to  another  island,  where  a  num- 
ber of  heathen  fishermen  were  preparing  their 
nets.    Taking  my  scat  upon  a  stone  under  a  tuu 
tree,  I  desired  my  peo])leto  bring  the  reptile,  and 
dry  it  on  the  rocks ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fisher- 
men saw  it,  they  raised  a  most  terrific  yell,  and. 


seizing  their  clubs,  rushed  upon  the  Christian  ' 
natives,  shouting,  "  You  have  killed  our  god, 
you  have  killed  our  god!"  I  stepped  in  be- 
tween them,  and  with  some  difficulty  stayed 
their  violence,  on  the  condition  tliat  the  reptile 
should  be  immediately  carried  back  to  the  boat. 
This  incident  shows,  not  only  that  they  worship 
these  things,  but  that  they  regard  them  with  the 
most  superstitious  veneration.  Thus  "  they  feed 
on  ashes;  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  them 
aside  ;  they  cannot  deliver  their  souls,  nor  say, 
Is  there  not  a  lie  in  our  right  hand  i"  "What 
an  unspeakable  privilege,  to  know  tlie  only  true 
God  in  all  his  glorious  perfections ;  and,  when 
comparing  him  with  the  contemptible  deities  of 
the  heathen,  to  be  able,  uuj)resumptuously  to 
say,  "  And  this  God  is  our  God,  for  ever  and 
ever !" 

In  addition  to  these  objects  of  adoration,  the 
islanders  generally,  and  the  Samoans  iu  jiarti- 
cular,  had  a  vague  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
wliom  they  regarded  as  the  creator  of  all  things, 
and  the  author  of  their  mercies.  They  call  him 
Tangaloa;  and  I  was  informed  that,  at  their 
great  feasts,  prior  to  the  distribution  of  the  food, 
an  orator  arose,  and,  after  enumerating  each 
article,  exclaimed,  "  Thank  *  you,  great  Tan- 
galoa, for  this!"  This  idea  of  a  Su])reme  Be- 
ing appears  among  the  few  remaining  traces  of 
the  great  original  truths  wdiich  were  too  deeply 
fixed  in  the  mind,  and  too  widely  spread  amongst 
the  tribes  of  man,  to  be  wholly  lost.  "What  an 
apostolic  employment  and  privilege  has  the  in- 
dividual who  goes  forth  to  such  a  people  with 
the  announcement,  ""Whom  ye  therefore  igno- 
rantly  worship.  Him  declare  I  unto  you!" 

The  worship  presented  to  these  deities  con- 
sisted in  prayers,  incantations,  and  offerings  of 
pigs,  fish,  vegetable  food,  native  cloth,  canoes, 
and  other  valuable  property.  To  these  must  be 
added,  human  sacrifices,  which,  at  some  of  the 
islands,  were  fearfully  common.  An  idea  may 
be  formed  of  their  addresses  to  tlie  gods  fi-oiii 
the  sentence  with  wliich  they  invariably  con- 
cluded. Having  presented  the  gift,  the  priest 
would  say,  "  Now,  if  you  are  a  god  of  mercy, 
come  this  way,  and  be  propitious  to  this  offer- 
ing ;  but,  if  you  are  a  god  of  anger,  go  outside 
the  world,  you  shall  neither  have  temj)les,  otier- 
ings,  nor  worshippers  here."  The  intiiction  of 
hijuries  upon  themselves,  was  another  mode  in 
which  they  worshipped  their  gods.  It  was  a 
frequent  practice  with  the  Sandwich  islanders, 
in  performing  some  of  their  rites,  to  knock  out 
their  front  teeth ;  and  tlie  Friendly  islanders, 
to  cut  off  one  or  two  of  the  bones  of  their  little 
fuigers.  This,  indeed,  was  so  common,  that 
scarce  an  adult  could  be  found  who  had  not  in 
this  w'ay  mutilated  his  hands.  On  one  occasion 
the  daughter  of  a  chief,  a  fine  young  woman 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  standing  by 
my  side,  and  as  I  saw  by  the  state  of  the  wound 
that  she  had  recently  performed  the  ceremony, 
I  to^k  her  hand,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  cut 

•  Tliis  is  the  only  group  of  islands  we  visited  where 
the  natives  have  a  \\nn\  tur  "  Thank  you."  Neitlici-  at 
the  Sandwich,  Tahitiau,  or  Hervey  group,  have  tliuy 
any  sucli  exi>re5siun. 
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off  her  finger?  Her  affecting  reply  was,  that 
her  mother  was  ill,  and  that,  fearful  lest  her 
mother  should  die,  she  had  done  this  to  induce 
the  gods  to  save  her.  "  "Well,"  I  said,  "  how 
did  you  do  itr*  "  Oh,"  she  replied,  "  I  took 
a  sharp  shell,  and  worked  it  about  till  the  joint 
was  separated,  and  then  I  allowed  the  blood  to 
stream  from  it.  This  was  my  offering  to  per- 
suade the  gods  to  restore  my  mother."  When, 
at  a  future  period,  another  offering  is  required, 
they  sever  the  second  joint  of  the  same  finger; 
and  when  a  third  or  a  fourth  is  demanded,  tiiey 
amputate  the  same  bones  of  the  other  little 
finger ;  and  when  they  have  no  more  joints 
which  they  can  conveniently  spare,  they  rub  the 
stumps  of  their  mutilated  fingers  with  rough 
stones,  until  the  blood  again  streams  from  the 
wound.  Tlius  "  are  their  sorrows  multiplied 
who  hasten  after  other  gods." 

But  the  most  affecting  and  horrible  of  their 
religious  observances  was  that  of  presenting  hu- 
man victims. 

This  system  did  not  prevail  at  the  Naviga- 
tors ;  but  at  the  Hervey  group,  and  still  more 
at  the  Tahitian  and  Society  Islands,  it  was  car- 
ried to  an  extent  truly  ajipalling.  There  was 
one  ceremony  called  Raumataiehi  raa,  the  feast 
of  Restoration,  at  which  no  less  than  seven  hu- 
man victims  were  always  required.  This  festi- 
val was  celebrated  after  an  invading  army  had 
driven  the  inhabitants  to  the  mountains,  and 
had  desecrated  the  marae  by  cutting  down  the 
branches  of  the  sacred  trees,  and  cooking  their 
food  with  them,  and  with  the  wooden  altars 
and  decorations  of  tlie  sacred  place.  As  soon 
as  the  retirement  of  the  invaders  allowed  the 
refugees  to  leave  their  hiding-place,  their  first 
object  was  to  celebrate  this  "  Feast  of  licstora- 
tion,"  which  was  supposed  to  restore  the  marae 
to*its  previous  sanctity,  and  to  reinstate  the  god 
in  his  former  glory. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  sent  to  England  a  very 
sacred  relic  called  Maro  tira,  or  the  red  sash. 
This  was  a  piece  of  network,  about  seven  inches 
wide  and  six  feet  long,  upon  which  the  red 
feathers  of  the  paroquet  were  neatly  fastened. 
It  was  used  at  the  inauguration  of  their  tjreatest 
kings,  just  as  the  crown  is  with  us,  and  the  most 
honourable  appellation  which  a  chief  could  re- 
ceive was,  Arii  maro  tcra,  "  King  of  the  Red 
Sash."  A  new  piece,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  was  attaclied  at  the  inauguration  of  every 
sovereign ;  to  accom])lish  which  several  luunun 
victims  were  required.  The  first  was  for  the 
mau  raa  titi,  or  the  stretching  it  upon  pegs  in 
order  to  attach  it  to  the  new  piece.  Another 
was  necessary  for  the  fatu  raa,  or  attaching  the 
new  portion  ;  and  a  third  for  the  pin  raa,  or 
twitching  the  sacred  relic  off  the  pegs.  This  not 
only  invested  the  sash  itself  with  a  high  measure 
of  solemn  importance,  but  also  rendered  the 
chiefs  who  wore  it  most  noble  in  public  estima- 
tion. On  the  eve  of  war,  also,  human  victims 
were  invariably  offered.  Perhaps  a  correct  idea 
(if  this  dreadful  system  may  be  suggested  by  a 
brief  relation  of  tiie  circumstances  under  which 
the  very  last  Tahitian  victim  was  slain,  and  i)re- 
sented  to  the  gods.     Pomare  was  about  to  fight 


a  battle  which  would  confirm  him  in,  or  deprive 
him  of,  his  dominions.  To  projiitiate  the  gods, 
therefore,  by  the  most  valuable  offerings  he  could 
command,  was  with  him  an  object  of  the  highest 
concern.  For  this  purpose,  rolls  of  native  cloth, 
pigs,  hsh,  and  immense  quantities  of  other  food, 
were  presented  at  the  maraes ;  but  still  a  tabu, 
or  sacrifice,  was  demanded.  Pomare,  therefore, 
sent  two  of  his  messengers  to  the  house  of  the 
victim,  whom  he  had  marked  for  the  occasion. 
On  reaching  the  place,  they  inquired  of  the  wife 
where  her  husband  was.  She  replied,  that  he 
was  in  such  a  place,  planting  bananas.  "  Well," 
they  continued,  "  we  are  thirsty,  give  us  some 
cocoa-nut  water."  She  told  them  that  she  had 
no  nuts  in  the  house,  but  that  they  were  at  li- 
berty to  climb  the  trees,  and  take  as  many  as 
they  desired.  They  then  requested  her  to  lend 
them  the  o,  which  is  a  piece  of  iron-wood,  about 
four  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, with  whicli  the  natives  open  the  cocoa-nut. 
She  cheerfully  complied  with  their  wishes,  little 
imagining  that  she  was  giving  them  the  instru- 
ment which,  in  a  few  moments,  was  to  indict  a 
fatal  blow  upon  the  head  of  her  husband.  Upon 
receiving  the  o,  the  men  left  the  house,  and 
went  in  search  of  their  victim  ;  and  the  woman, 
having  become  rather  suspicious,  followed  them 
shortly  after,  and  reached  the  place  just  in  time 
to  see  the  blow  inlllcted,  and  her  husband  fall. 
She  rushed  forward  to  give  vent  to  her  agonized 
feelings,  and  take  a  last  embrace  ;  but  she  was 
immediately  seized,  and  bound  hand  and  foot, 
while  the  body  of  lier  murdered  husband  was 
])laced  in  a  long  basket  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
and  borne  from  her  sight.  It  appears  that  they 
were  always  exceedingly  careful  to  prevent  the 
wife,  or  daughter,  or  any  female  relative  from 
touching  the  cor])se,  for  so  polluting  were  fe- 
males considered,  that  a  victim  would  have  been 
desecrated,  by  a  woman's  touch  or  breath,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  have  rendered  it  inifit  for  an 
offering  to  the  godb.  While  the  men  were  car- 
rying their  victim  to  the  marae,  he  recovered 
from  the  stunniugeff'ect  of  theblow,  and,  bound 
as  he  was  in  the  cocoa-nut  leaf  basket,  he  said 
to  his  murderers,  "  Friends,  1  know  what  you 
intend  to  do  with  me,  you  are  about  to  kill  me, 
and  offer  me  as  a  tabu  to  your  savage  gods  ;  and 
I  also  know  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  beg  for 
mercy,  for  you  will  not  spare  my  life.  You  may 
kill  my  body  ;  but  you  cannot  hurt  my  soul ;  for 
I  have  begun  to  jiray  to  Jesus,  the  knowledge 
of  whom  the  Missionaries  have  brought  to  our 
island :  you  may  kill  my  body,  but  you  cannot 
hurt  my  soul."  Instead  of  being  moved  to  com- 
passion by  his  affecting  address,  they  laid  him 
down  upon  the  ground,  placed  a  stone  under 
his  head,  and,  with  another,  beat  it  to  pieces. 
In  this  state  tliey  carried  him  to  their  "  savage 
gods."  I  forbear  to  make  any  comment  upon 
these  facts,  and  leave  them  to  find  tl.eir  own 
way  to  the  hearts  of  my  readers,  and  show 
them  how  much  the  heathen  need  the  Gospel. 
One  of  the  assassins,  whose  business  it  was  to 
procure  human  sacrifices,  sailed  with  me  in  my 
last  voyage,  and  not  only  confirmed  the  forego- 
ing statement,  but  detailed  many  other  transac- 
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tions  equally  trasfical,  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. But  painful  as  the  incident  is,  it  is  a 
relief  to  know  that  this  \vas  the  very  last  sacri- 
fice ever  oifered  to  tlie  gods  ot  Tahiti ;  for  soon 
after  it  occurred,  Christianity  was  embraced, 
and  tlie  altars  of  tlie  "savage  gods"  ceased  to 
be  stained  with  human  blood.  I  may  also  adil, 
that  this  individual  was  selected  because,  to  use 
his  own  simple  phrase,  he  had  "  begun  to  pray 
to  Jesus ;"  and  perliaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope,  that  wliile  his  mangled  body  was  being 
presenteil  to  the  sanguinary  gods,  his  spirit  was 
entering  into  the  presence  of  that  Saviour,  to 
whom,  amidst  much  ignorance,  he  had  begun 
to  pray.  "  Whosoever  calleth  upon  the  name 
of  tlie  Lord,  shall  be  saved." 

The  manner  in  which  human  victims  were 
souglit  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  many  passages 
of  Scrijiture  which  portray  the  cliaracter  of  hea- 
thenism. As  soon  as  the  priest  announced  that 
such  a  sacriHce  was  required,  the  king  despatched 
messengers  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various  districts  ; 
and  upon  entering  the  dwelling  they  would  in- 
quire whether  the  chief  had  a  broken  calabash  at 
hand,  or  a  rotten  cocoa-mit.  These  and  similar 
terms  were  invariably  used,  and  well  understood, 
when  such  applications  were  made.  It  gene- 
rally happened  that  the  chief  had  some  individual 
on  ins  premises  whom  he  intended  to  devote  to 
this  horrid  purpose.  "When,  therefore,  such  a 
request  was  made,  he  would  notify,  by  a  motion 
of  the  liand  or  head  the  individual  to  be  taken. 
The  only  weapon  with  which  these  procurers  of 
sacrifices  were  armed  was  a  small  round  stone 
concealed  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand.  AVith 
this  they  would  strike  their  victim  a  stunning 
blow  u])on  the  back  of  the  head,  when  others 
who  were  in  readiness  would  rush  in  and  com- 
plete the  horrid  work.  The  body  was  then 
carried,  amid  songs  and  shouts  of  savage  triumph, 
to  the  marae,  there  to  be  offered  to  the  gods. 
At  otlicr  times,  the  king's  gang  of  desperadoes 
would  arm  themselves  with  spears,  surround  the 
house  of  their  victim,  and  enjoy  the  sport  of 
spearing  him  tlirough  the  apertures  between  tlie 
poles  which  encircled  the  house.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  object  of  their  savage  amuse- 
ment, frenzied  with  pain  and  dread,  would  rush 
from  one  part  of  the  house  to  tlie  other ;  but 
wherever  he  ran  he  found  the  spear  entering  his 
body ;  and  at  length,  perceiving  no  jjossibility 
of  escape,  he  would  cover  himself  in  his  cloth, 
throw  himself  upon  the  floor,  and  wait  until  a 
spear  should  pierce  his  heart.  There  were 
various  other  occasions,  besides  those  I  have 
named,  on  which  victims  were  presented  ;  and 
the  same  system  prevailed  with  but  little  diver- 
sity in  all  tlie  Hervey  Islands.  At  Rarotonga, 
two  human  victims  were  invariably  offered  at 
the  birth  of  the  son  of  a  principal  cliief. 

Another  circumstance  which  rendered  this 
practice  still  more  dreadful  was,  that  as  soon  as 
one  of  the  family  had  been  selected,  all  the 
other  male  members  of  it  were  looked  upon  as 
devoted  to  the  same  horrid  purpose.  It  would 
avad  them  nothing  if  they  removed  to  another 
island  ;  for  the  reason  of  their  removal  would 
soon  be  known  there  ;  and,  whenever  a  sacrifice 


was  required,  it  would  be  sought  amongst  them. 
I  liad  ill  :!iy  oxnx  service  an  individual  who  was 
the  last  of  his  family,  of  whic^li  every  other  male 
member  had  been  oll'ered  in  sacrilice,  and  he 
hatl  been  eight  times  hunted  in  the  mountains 
with  dogs  ;  but,  being  a  cunning  fellow  and  an 
extraordinary  runner,  he  had  eluded  his  pur- 
suers until  the  inhabitants  of  his  island  embraced 
the  Gospel,  and  the  "  gods  were  famished  out  of 
the  land." 

These  very  people,  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
were  addicted  to  all  these  horrid  practices,  now 
sit  by  thousands  in  places  of  Christian  worship, 
erected  by  themselves,  clothed,  and  in  their 
right  mind,  and  listen  with  intense  interest  to 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  A  spectacle  more 
truly  sublime  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  contemplate. 

The  ideas  of  ^future  state  which  the  Polyne- 
sians had  formed  were  very  peculiar.  They 
believed  in  its  existence,  but  were  ignorant  of 
the  value  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  knew 
not  that  eternity  would  be  the  measure  of  its 
sorrows  or  its  joys.  The  Tahitians  believed 
that  there  were  two  places  for  departed  spirits: 
one  called  Roohutii  noanoa,  or  sweet-scented 
Roohutu,  which  in  many  points  resembled  the 
paradise  of  the  Rarotongans  ;  and  the  other  was 
lloohiUu  namu-namua,  or  foul-scented  Roohutu, 
their  description  of  which  is  too  disgusting  to  be 
inserted  here.  The  Rarotongans  represented 
their  paradise  as  a  very  long  house,  encircled 
with  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers,  which  never 
lost  their  bloom  or  fragrance,  and  whose  in- 
mates enjoyed  unwithering  beauty  and  perpetual 
youth.  These  passed  their  days,  without  wea- 
riness or  alloy,  in  dancing,  festivity,  and  merri- 
ment. This  was  their  heaven,  and  the  highest 
point  to  which  their  conceptions  of  blessedness 
had  attained.  Christian,  turn  your  thoughts 
for  a  moment  to  the  heaven  of  purity  and  bliss 
which  the  Bible  unveils  to  your  view,  and  learn 
the  extent  of  your  mercies.  The  hell  of  the 
Rarotongans  consisted  in  their  being  compelled 
to  crawl  round  this  house,  observing  the  plea- 
sures of  its  inmates,  while  racked  with  intense 
but  vain  desires  of  admittance  and  enjoyment. 
It  appeared  to  me,  from  the  limited  information 
I  coulil  obtain  upon  the  subject,  that  the  heaven 
of  the  Samoa  islanders  nearly  resembled  that  of 
the  Rarotongans. 

The  terms  of  entrance  to  this  paradise,  and 
the  reasons  of  exclusion  from  it,  were  entirely 
ceremonial,  and  monstrously  absurd.  The 
natives  appear  not  to  have  formed  a  conception 
of  any  moral  prerequisites  for  a  future  state  ;  and, 
indeed,  this  was  consistent  enough  with  the 
sensual  bliss  they  desired,  and  for  which  no 
such  preparation  was  requisite.  In  order  to 
secure  the  admission  of  a  departed  spirit  to 
future  joys,  the  corpse  was  dressed  in  the  best 
attire  the  relatives  could  provide,  the  head  was 
wreathed  with  flowers,  and  other  decorations 
were  added.  A  pig  was  then  baked  whole,  and 
placed  upon  the  body  of  the  deceased,  sur- 
rounded by  a  pile  of  vegetable  food.  After 
this,  supposing  the  departed  person  to  have 
been  a  son,  the  father  would  thus  address  the 
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ccrps  2  : — "  My  son,  when  you  were  aliye  I 
treated  you  with  kindness,  and  when  you  were 
taken  ill  I  did  my  best  to  restore  you  to  health; 
and  now  you  arc  dead,  there's  your  monioe  o,  or 
property  of  admission.  Go,  my  son,  and  with 
that  gain  an  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Tiki,* 
and  do  not  come  to  this  world  again  to  disturb 
and  alarm  us."  The  whole  would  then  be 
buried  ;  and,  if  they  received  no  intimation  to 
the  contrary  within  a  few  days  of  the  interment, 
the  relatives  believed  that  the  pig  and  the  other 
food  had  obtained  for  him  the  desired  admit- 
tance. If,  however,  a  cricket  was  heard  on  the 
premises,  it  was  considered  an  ill  omen  ;  and 
they  would  immediately  utter  the  most  dismal 
bowlings,  and  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing : — "  Oh,  our  brother !  his  spirit  has  not 
entered  the  paradise ;  he  is  suffering  from 
hunger,  he  is  shivering  with  cold  !"  Forthwith 
the  grave  woidd  be  opened,  and  the  offering 
repeated.     This  was  generally  successful. 

The  Fiji  islanders  present  more  costly  sacri- 
fices. There  the  chiefs  have  from  twenty  to  a 
liundi'cd  wives,  according  to  their  rank  :  and,  at 
the  interment  of  a  principal  chief,  the  body  is 
laid  in  state  upon  a  spacious  lawn,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators. 
The  principal  wife,  after  the  utmost  ingenuity 
of  the  natives  has  been  exercised  in  adorning 
her  person,  then  walks  out  and  takes  her  seat 
near  the  body  of  her  husband,  when  a  rope  is 
passed  round  licr  neck,  wliich  eight  or  ten  pow- 
erful men  j)ull  with  all  their  strength  until  she 
is  strangled  and  dies.  Her  body  is  then  laid  by 
that  of  the  chief.  This  done,  a  second  wife 
comes  and  seats  herself  in  the  same  place.  The 
process  is  repeated,  and  she  also  dies.  A  third 
and  a  fourth  become  voluntary  sacrifices  in  tlic 
same  manner  :  and  all  of  tliein  are  then  interred 
in  a  common  grave,  one  above,  one  below,  and 
one  on  either  side  of  the  husband.  Tlie  reasons 
assigned  for  this  are,  that  the  spirit  of  the  chief 
may  not  be  lonely  in  its  passage  to  the  invisible 
world,  and  that  by  such  an  offering  its  happiness 
may  be  at  once  secured.  Tlius  gross  and  horri- 
ble is  the  darkness  that  covers  tlie  eartli. 

Infanticide. — ^This  practice  did  not  prevail 
either  at  the  Navigators  or  Hervcy  groups;  but 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  at  the  Tahi- 
tian  and  Society  Islands  almost  exceeds  credi- 
Uility.  Of  this,  however,  I  may  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  estimate  by  selecting  a  few 
out  of  nuruberless  circumstances  which  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge.  Generally,  I 
may  state  that,  in  the  last  mentioned  group,  1 
never  conversed  with  a  female  tliat  had  borne 
children  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
who  had  not  destroyeil  some  of  them,  and  fre- 
quently as  many  as  from  five  to  ten.  During 
the  visit  of  the  Deputation,  our  respected  friend. 
U.  IJi'iinett,  Esq.,  was  our  guest  for  three  or  four 
mouths  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  whileconversing 
(in  the  subject,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  w'hich  this 
cruel  system  had  prevailed.  Three  women  were 
sitting  in  the  room  at  the  time,  making  Euro- 

•  The  name  of  the  god  of  this  paradise. 


pean  garments,  under  Mrs.  W.'s  direction  ;  and, 
after  replying  to  Mr.  Bennett's  inquiries,  I  said, 
"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  each  of  these  women 
have  destroyed  some  of  their  children."  Look- 
ing at  them  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
incredulity,  Mr.  B.  exclaimed,  "  Impossible ! 
such  motherly,  respectable  women*  could  never 
have  been  guilty  of  so  great  an  atrocity." 
"  Well,"  I  added,  "  we  '11  ask  them."  Address- 
ing the  first,  I  said  to  her,  "  Friend,  how  many 
children  have  you  destroyed  *  "  She  was  startled 
at  my  question,  and  at  first  charged  me  with 
unkindness,  in  harrowing  up  her  feelings  by 
bringing  the  destruction  of  her  babes  to  her  re- 
membrance ;  but,  upon  hearing  the  object  of 
my  inquiry,  she  replied,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
"  I  have  destroyed  nine."  The  second,  with 
eyes  suffused  with  tears,  said,  "  I  have  destroyed 
seven;"  and  a  third  informed  us  that  she  had 
destroyed _^e^.  Thus  three  individuals,  casually 
selected,  had  killed  one-and-twenty  children ! 
but  I  am  hajipy  to  add  that  these  mothers  were, 
at  the  time  c  f  this  conversation,  and  continued 
to  be,  so  long'  as  I  knew  them,  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  church  under  my  cure. 

On  another  occasion,  I  was  called  to  visit  the 
wife  of  a  chief  in  dying  circumstances.  She 
had  profesj'id  Christianity  for  many  years,  had 
learned  to  read  when  nearly  sixty,  and  was  a 
very  active  teacher  in  our  adult  school.  In  the 
prospect  of  death,  she  sent  a  pressing  request 
that  I  would  visit  her  immediately  ;  and,  on 
entering  her  apartment,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
servant  of  Godl  come  and  tell  me  what  I  must 
do."  Perceiving  that  she  was  suffering  great 
mental  distress,  I  inquired  the  cause  of  it ;  when 
she  replied,  "  I  am  about  to  die,  I  am  about  to 
die."  ""Well,"  I  rejoined,  "if  it  be  so,  what 
creates  this  agony  of  mind  V  "  Oh,  my  sins, 
my  sins  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  I  am  about  to  die."  I 
then  inquired  what  the  particular  sins  were 
which  so  greatly  distressed  her ;  when  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  my  children,  my  murdered  chil- 
dren ;  I  am  about  to  die,  and  I  shall  meet  them 
all  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ."  Upon  this 
I  inquired  how  many  children  she  had  destroyed  ; 
and  to  my  astonishment,  she  replied,  "  I  have 
destroyed  sixteen  !  and  now  I  am  about  to  die." 
As  soon  as  my  feelings  would  allow  me,  I  began 
to  reason  with  her,  and  urged  the  consideration 
that  she  had  done  this  when  a  heathen,  and 
during  "the  times  of  ignorance,  which  God 
winked  at ;"  but  this  atfortled  her  no  consola- 
tion, and  again  she  gave  vent  to  her  agonised 
feelings  by  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  my  children,  my 
children  1"  I  tlien  directed  her  to  "  the  faitiiful 
saying,  which  is  worthy  of  all  accei)tation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners." This  imparted  a  little  comfort ;  .^nd, 
after  visiting  her  frecjuently,  and  directing  her 
thoughts  to  that  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all 
sin,  I  succeeded,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in 
traiuiuillizing  her  troubled  spirit ;  and  she  died 

•  It  is  a  fact  wliidi  I  liavo  ofli'ii  ol)si'rvi-d,  and  one 
wortliy  iif  s|M"iMal  notice,  tliat  the  iiiltiiciice  of  reli^'ioii  is 
niaiiitc>tcd  iidI  only  in  the  character  but  even  iu  the 
ciiiiiteiiaiic".  In  clianiiiiit;  tlie  wilil  and  vacant  slare  of 
the  savage  into  the  mild  ex)iros:>iuu  of  tU~'  Christian. 
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about  eight  days  after  my  first  interview,  ani- 
mated with  the  hope,  "  that  her  sins,  fhou^li 
many,  would  all  bo  forgiven  her.''  And  wliat 
but  the  Gospel  could  have  broui,'ht  such  conso- 
lation t  1  believe  that,  without  the  grand  truth 
of  pardon  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  I  might  have 
reasoned  with  her  from  that  time  to  the 
present  in  vain.  But  I  forbear  all  comment ; 
for  if  such  facts  fail  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
missions,  no  obsenations  of  mine  will  do  so. 

Frequently  have  our  feelings  been  most 
powerfully  excited,  at  the  examination  of  our 
school  children  ;  and  scenes  more  affecting  than 
some  which  have  been  witnessed  on  such  oc- 
casions it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  One 
of  these,  Avhich  occurred  at  my  own  station  at 
Raiatea,  I  will  briefly  describe.  Upwards  of 
six  hundred  children  were  present.  A  feast 
was  prepared  for  them,  and  they  walked  through 
the  settlement  in  procession,  most  of  them 
dressed  in  European  garments,  with  little  hats 
and  bonnets  made  by  those  very  parents  who 
would  have  destroyed  them,  had  not  Christianity 
come  to  their  rescue.  The  children  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  day,  by  preparing  flags 
with  such  mottoes  as  the  following:  '*  What  a 
blessing  the  Gospel  is!"  "The  Christians  of 
England  sent  us  the  Gospel."  "  Had  it  not 
been  for  th<3  Gospel,  we  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  we  were  born."  On  some,  texts 
of  Scripture  were  inscribed  :  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;" 
"  Suffer  liUle  children  to  come  unto  me  ;"  and 
other  similar  passages.  Insensible  indeed  must 
he  have  been,  who  could  have  witnessed  such  a 
scene  without  the  liveliest  feelings  of  delight. 
After  proceeding  through  the  settlement,  they 
were  conducted  to  the  spacious  chapel,  and 
opened  service  by  singing  the  Jubilee  hymn  in 
the  native  language.  The  venerable  old  king 
then  took  the  chair.  He  had  been  worshipped 
as  a  god,  and  had  led  fierce  warriors  to  the 
"  battle  and  the  fight,"  but  he  evidently  felt 
that  he  had  never  occupied  a  station  so  de- 
lightful or  honourable  as  that  of  presiding  at 
the  examination  of  the  children  of  his  people. 
These  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  parents  occupied  the  outer  seats.  Each 
class  was  then  called  up  and  examined,  and, 
after  this,  individuals  from  the  difTerent  classes 
were  selected,  and  questioned  by  the  Missionary. 
"While  this  was  proceeding,  the  appearance  of 
the  parents  was  most  affecting.  The  eyes  of 
some  were  gleaming  with  delight,  as  the  father 
said  to  the  mother,  or  the  mother  to  the  father, 
"  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  spared  our  dear 
girl !"  Others,  with  saddened  countenances, 
and  faltering  voices,  lamented  in  bitterness  that 
they  had  not  saved  theirs  ;  and  the  silent  tear, 
as  it  stole  down  the  cheeks  of  many,  told  the 
painful  tale  that  all  their  children  were  de- 
stroyed. In  the  midst  of  our  proceedings,  a 
venerable  chieftain,  grey  with  age,  arose,  and 
with  impassioned  look  and  manner,  exclaimed, 
"  Let  me  speak  ;  I  must  speak  !"  On  obtain- 
ing permission,  he  thus  proceeded,  "  Oh  that  I 
had  known  that  the  Gospel  was  coming!  oh 
that  I  had  known  that  these  blessings  were  in 


store  for  us,  then  I  should  have  saved  my  chil- 
dren, and  they  would  have  been  among  this 
happy  group,  repeating  these  precious  truths ; 
but,  alas !  1  destroyed  them  all,  I  have  not  one 
left."  *  Turning  to  the  chairman,  who  was 
also  a  relative,  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  and 
exclaimed,  "  You,  my  brother,  saw  me  kill 
chikl  after  child,  but  you  never  seized  this  mur- 
derous hand,  and  said,  '  Stay,  brother,  God  is 
about  to  bless  us ;  the  Gospel  of  salvation  is 
coming  to  our  shores.'  "  Then  he  cursed  the 
gods  which  they  formerly  worshijiped,  and 
added,  "  It  was  you  that  infused  this  savage 
disposition  into  us,  and  now  I  shall  die  child- 
less, although  I  have  been  the  father  of  nineteen 
children."  After  this  he  sat  down,  and  in  a 
flood  of  tears  gave  vent  to  his  agonised  feel- 
ings. 

This  scene  occurred  in  my  own  place  of  wor- 
ship. I  saw  the  man,  and  heard  him  utter 
these  expressions.  I  shall  leave  the  fact  to 
speak  for  itself.  Many  other  instances  equally 
affecting  might  be  added,  but  I  shall  content 
myself  with  mentioning  but  one  more.  This 
related  to  a  chief  woman,  Avho  had  been  united 
in  marriage  to  a  man  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  it 
was  the  universal  custom  to  destroy  the  children 
of  such  an  union.  The  first  babe  was  born  and 
put  to  death.  The  father  wished  the  second  to 
be  spared,  but  the  mother,  and  the  mother's 
relatives,  demanded  its  destruction.  The  third 
was  a  fine  girl.  The  lather  pleaded  and  en- 
treated that  it  might  be  saved,  for  his  bowels 
yearned  over  it,  but  the  mother,  and  the  mother's 
relatives,  again  carried  their  point,  and  the  babe 
was  doomed  to  die.  One  of  the  numerous 
modes  of  infanticide  was  to  put  the  babe  in  a 
hole  covered  with  a  plank  to  keep  the  earth 
from  pressing  it,  and  to  leave  it  there  to  perish. 
This  method  was  adopted  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  father  happened  to  be  in  the 
mountains  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  and 
interment  ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  hastened  to 
the  spot,  opened  the  grave,  and,  finding  that  the 
babe  was  not  dead,  he  took  her  up,  and  gave 
her  in  charge  to  his  brother  and  sister,  by  whom 
she  was  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Aimeo,  about 
seventy  miles  distant,  where  they  trained  her 
up.  The  husband  died  without  having  informed 
his  wife  that  their  daughter  was  still  alive. 
After  Christianity  was  embraced,  the  mother 
was,  on  one  occasion,  bewailing  most  bitterly 
the  destruction  of  her  children  ;  when  a  woman' 
who  happened  to  be  present,  and  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  of  the  child's  disinter- 
ment, astonished  and  overwhelmed  her  with 
the  announcement  that  her  daughter'  had  been 
saved,  and  was  yet  living  at  Aimeo.  A  short 
time  after  receiving  this  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence she  sailed  to  Aimeo,  and,  on  reaching  the 
shore,  hurried  with  excited  feelings  to  the  house 
of  her  relatives,  and,  as  she  approached  it,  be- 
held with  wonder  and  delight  a  fine  young  girl 

•  Tins  chief  was  an  airoi  of  the  highest  rank,  .-ind  the 
hiws  of  his  class  required  the  destruction  of  all  liis  chil- 
dren, lu  this  infamous  society  there  were  a  variety  of 
orders,  not  unlike  those  whicii  exist  among  the  Free- 
masons. 
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standing  in  the  doorway.  At  once  she  re- 
cognised her  own  image  in  the  countenance  of 
the  child.  It  was  her  daughter.  She  clasped 
her  to  her  bosom — but  I  must  leave  imagination 
to  fill  up  the  scene  as  she  exclaimed,  "  Rejoice 
with  me,  for  this  my  daughter  was  dead  and  is 
alive  again."  The  mother  is  gone  to  her  rest, 
but  her  daughter  is,  at  the  present  time,  an 
active  teacher  in  our  schools,  and  a  consistent 
member  of  a  Christian  church  ! 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  inhuman  prac- 
tice afford  an  affecting  comment  upon  thai  pas- 
sage, "  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
tlie  habitations  of  cruelty."  The  first  cause 
alleged  was  their  wars.  These  were  so  fre- 
quent, sudden,  and  desolating,  that  mothers 
have  often  told  me  that,  to  avoid  the  horrors 
and  distress  thus  entailed  on  tliose  wlio  had 
families,  tlicy  destroyed  many  of  their  cliildren. 
A  second  cause,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
was  inequality  of  station.  If  a  woman  of  rank 
was  united  to  a  man  of  inferior  grade,  the  de- 
struction of  two,  four,  or  six  infants  was  re- 
quired to  raise  him  to  an  equality  with  her  ; 
and,  when  this  had  been  effected,  the  succeed- 
ing children  were  spared. 

A  third  reason  adduced  for  the  practice  was, 
that  nursing  impaired  the  personal  attractions 
of  the  mother,  and  curtailed  the  period  during 
which  her  beauty  would  continue  to  bloom. 

The  modes  by  which  they  perpetrated  this 
deed  of  darkness  were  truly  aflecting.  Some- 
times they  put  a  wet  cloth  upon  the  infant's 
uiouth  ;  at  others,  they  pinched  their  little 
throats  until  they  expired  :  a  third  method  was 
to  bury  them  alive ;  and  a  fourth  was,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  brutal.  The  moment  the  child 
was  born,  they  broke  the  first  joints  of  its  fingers 
and  toes,  and  then  the  second.  If  the  infant 
survived  this  agonizing  process,  they  dislocated 
its  ankles  and  the  wrists  ;  and,  if  the  powers 
of  endurance  still  continued,  the  knee  and  elbow 
joints  were  then  broken.  This  would  generally 
terminate  the  tortures  of  the  little  sufferer;  but 
if  not,  they  would  resort  to  the  second  method 
of  strangulation.  We  had  a  servant  in  cur  em- 
ploy for  fifteen  years,  who  previously  performed 
infanticide  as  her  trade  ;  and  we  have  many 
times  listened  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  agony, 
while  she  has  described  the  manner  in  which 
she  perpetrated  the  horrid  deed. 

What  a  truly  affecting  picture  do  these  facts 
exhibit  of  human  nature,  where  the  light  of 
Divine  truth  has  not  beamed  upon  its  darkness 
— where  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  lias  not 
exercised  its  benign  influence  !  They  show  that 
the  sun  may  shine  for  ages,  with  all  its  bound- 
less beneticence,  and  yet  fail  to  kindle  in  man 
a  spirit  of  benevolence  ;  that  the  earth  may  po»ir 
forth  her  abundance,  and  not  teach  man  kind- 
ness ;  that  the  brute  creation,  impelled  only  by 
instinct,  may  exhibit  parental  fondness,  and  man 
fail  to  learn  the  lesson.  By  no  species  of  in- 
genuity could  we  instruct  the  beast  of  the  field 
thus  barbarously  to  destroy  their  young.  Even 
the  ferocious  tiger  prowls  the  forest  for  their 
support,  and  the  savage  bear  will  fearlessly  meet 
death  in  their  defence.  But  the  facts  now  stated 


are  only  in  harmony  with   innumerable  others, 
which  prove  that  in  every  place,  and   under  all 
circumstances,  men  need  the  Gospel.     Whether 
you  find  them  upon  the  pinnacle  of  civilization, 
or  in  the  vortex  of  barbarism ;  inhabiting  the 
densely-populated  cities  of  the  East,  or  roaming 
the  wilds  of  an  African  wilderness  ;  whether  on 
the  wide  continent,  or  the  fertile  islands  of  the 
sea  ;  surrounded  by  the  icy  barriers  of  the  poles, 
or  basking  beneath  a  tropical  sun  ;  all  need  the 
Gospel ;  and  nothing  but  the  Gospel  can  elevate 
them  from  the  degradation  into  which  they  have 
been  sunk  by  superstition  and  sin.      You  may 
introduce  among  them  the  arts   and    sciences, 
and  by  these  means  refine  their  taste,  and  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  their  intellectual  vision  ;  you 
may  convey  to  them  our  unrivalled  constitution, 
modified  and  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and    thus  throw  a  stronger  safeguard 
around  their  persons  and  property,  and    elevate 
them  from  a  state  of  barbarous  vassalage  to  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  a  free  people  ;  but,  if 
you  withhold  the   Gospel,  you  leave   them  still 
under  the  dominion  of  a  demoralizing  and  san- 
guinary superstition,  aliens  from  God,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  through 
his  Son. 

Let  science,  then,  go  with  her  discoveries  ; 
and  philosophy,  with  her  wisdom;  and  law, 
with  her  equitable  sanctions  and  social  benefits  ; 
and  let  them  exert  their  united  influence  to 
bless  and  elevate  our  degraded  world ;  but  let 
it  be  the  honour  and  ambition  of  the  Christian 
to  convey  that  olorioits  gospel,  by  which  alone 
the  regeneration  and  happiness  of  mankind  can 
be  fully  and  permanently  secured. 
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Bkfoue  bringing  my  Narrative  to  a  conclusion, 
I  cannot  forbear  offering  a  few  observations 
upon  the  occurrences  I  have  narrated.  And,  in 
the  first  place,  I  would  refer  to  the  graciotis  in- 
terpositions of  Divine  Providence,  which  so 
remarkably  prepared  and  prospered  our  way  at 
the  Navigators'  Islands.  Is  it  possible  to  re- 
flect upon  the  manner  in  whicli  Mrs.  Williams 
gave  her  consent  to  the  enterprise — to  our 
meeting  with  the  cliief  at  Tongatabu — to 
the  death  of  Tamafainga — and  to  other  strik- 
ing particulars  already  narrated,  Avithout  ex- 
claiming, "  Here  is  evidence  of  something 
more  than  accident:  this  is  the  Jinger  of  lod !" 
When  a  Missionary  is  called  to  select  a  suitable 
jilace  at  which  to  commence  his  work  of  mercy, 
it  is  essential  that  lie  should  possess  correct  and 
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extensive  iufoniiation  upon  a  variety  of  topics — 
such  as,  the  character  and  habits  of  the  jjcople ; 
the  inilnence  of  the  chiefs  ;  the  feelings  of  dif- 
ferent parties  ;  the  rchxtivc  importance  of  places, 
&c.     Upon  all  these,  in  reference  to  the  Navi- 
gators' Islands,  we  were  totally  ignorant,  until 
we  met  with  Fauea  at  Tongatabu,  who  gave 
us  correct  and   ample  information  upon  every 
point.     In  addition  to  this,  he  conducted  us  to 
his  relative,  Malietoa,  whom  otherwise  we  should 
not  liave  known ;  and,  with    the  knowledge  I 
have  subsequently  obtained,  his  station  appears 
to   me  to  have  been  the   best  adapted   in  tiie 
whole    group    for    the   commencement   of  our 
labours.     The  rapidity  of  tlie  work  is  another 
circumstance  of  too  great  importance  to  be  over- 
looked.    AVhcrever  I  went  1  was  received  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  all  classes  manifested 
a  desire  for  Missionaries.     How  different  were 
the  circumstances  of  the   brethren   at   Tahiti! 
what   years  of  toil  and  anxiety  they  endured 
before    this   desire  was   created ;    and  at  New 
Zealand,  also,  to  what  privations,  labours,  and 
perils,   were    the    devoted    Missionaries    of  the 
Church    Missionary    Society   called   for   nearly 
twenty  years,  before  anything  like  a  general  desire 
for  instruction  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants. 
At  the  Navigators,  on  the  contrary,  in  less  than 
twenty  short  months  chapels  were  erected,  and 
the    people   anxiously   waiting  for   instruction. 
Our   Saviour  has   taught  us  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  state  of  a  people,  under  the 
beautiful  similitude  of  a  corn-held  "white  unto 
the  harvest."     I  would  by  no  means  affirm  that 
many,  or  even  that  any,  of  the  Samoans  had  ex- 
perienced a  change  of  heart,  neither  do  I  believe 
that,  in  the  majority  of  the  people,  the  desire 
for  jNIissionaries  arose  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  character  and  supreme  excellency  of 
the  Gospel ;   for,  doubtless,  they  were  actuated 
by  various    motives.      Some  thought   that,  by 
their  embracing  Christianity,  vessels  would  be 
induced    to  visit  them ;    others   imagined   that 
thus  they  would  be  preserved  from  the  malignity 
of  their  gods  ;  many  hoped  by  adopting  the  new 
religion  to  prolong  their  lives  ;  and  a  few  valued 
it  chiefly  as  a  means  of  terminating  their  san- 
guinary and  desolating  wars.     Some  were  un- 
doubtedly convinced  of  the  folly  and  supersti- 
tion of  their  own  religious  system  ;  and  a  few 
had  indistinct  ideas  of  the  soul  and  salvation. 
But,  as  the  natives  held  numerous  meetings  for 
several  months  to  consider  this  subject,  at  which 
it  was  debated  with   all  becoming  gravity,  an 
account  of  one  of  these  may  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  for  Limself.     On  this  occasion  there 
was  a  large  concourse  of  people  ;  when  a  vene- 
rable   chief  arose    and   said,    "  It  is  my  wish 
that  the  Christian  religion  should  become  uni- 
versal amongst  us.     I  look,"  continued  he,  "at 
the  wisdom  of  these  worshippers  of  Jehovah, 
and  see  how  superior  they  are  to  us  in  every 
respect.     Their  ships  are  like  floating  houses, 
so   that  they  can  traverse   the   tempest-driven 
ocean  for  months  with  perfect  safety ;  whereas, 
if  a  breeze  blow  upon  our  canoes,  they  are  in  an 
instant    upset,    and  we    sprawling   in    the   sea. 
Their  persons  also  are  covered  from  head   to 


foot  in  beautiful  clothes,  Mhile  we  wear  nothing 
but  a  girdle  of  leaves.  Their  axes  are  so  hard 
and  sharp,  that,  with  them,  we  can  easily  fell 
our  trees  and  do  our  work,  but  with  our  stone 
axes  we  must  dub,  dub,  dub,  day  after  day,  be- 
fore we  can  cut  down  a  single  tree.  Their 
knives,  too,  what  valuable  things  tliey  are ! 
how  quickly  they  cut  up  our  pigs,  compared 
with  our  bamboo  knives !  Now  I  conclude  that 
the  God  who  has  given  to  his  white  worshippers 
these  valuable  things  must  be  wiser  than  our 
gods,  for  they  have  not  given  the  like  to  us. 
We  all  want  these  articles  ;  and  my  proposition 
is,  that  the  God  who  gave  them  should  be  our 
God."  As  this  speech  produced  a  powerful 
impression,  a  sensible  priest,  after  a  short 
pause,  arose  and  endeavoured  to  weaken  it  by 
saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  advance  against 
the  lotu,  which  might  be  good  or  bad,  but  he 
wished  them  not  to  be  in  haste.  "  The  people 
who  have  brouglit  us  this  religion,"  he  added, 
"  may  want  our  lands  and  our  women.  I  do 
not  say  that  such  is  the  case,  but  it  may  be  so. 
My  brother  has  praised  the  Avisdom  of  these 
white  foreigners.  Suppose,  then,  we  were  to 
visit  their  country,  and  say  that  Jehovah  was 
not  the  true  God,  and  invite  them  to  cast  him 
off,  and  become  worshippers  of  Tangaroa,  of  the 
Samoa  Islands,  what  reply  would  they  make  1 
Would  they  not  say.  Don't  be  in  haste  ;  let  us 
know  something  more  of  Tangaroa,  and  the 
worship  he  requires  1  Now  I  wish  the  Samoans 
to  act  just  as  these  wise  English  people  would, 
under  the  same  circumstances ;  and  to  know 
something  more  about  this  new  religion  before 
they  abandon  that  which  our  ancestors  vene- 
rated." But,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
motives,  it  is  certain  that  the  new  religion  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  classes ;  that  the  desire 
for  Missionaries  was  intense  ;  that  at  many 
stations  the  people  had  erected  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  were  accustomed  to  prepare  their  food  on 
the  Saturday,  and  to  assemble  at  six  o'clock  on 
the  Sabbath  morning,  sit  in  silence  for  an  hour 
or  more,  and  repeat  this  a  second,  and  even  a 
third  time,  during  the  day.  Does  the  history 
of  the  church  furnish  a  more  striking  or  beauti- 
ful fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  declaration,  "  The 
isles  shall  wait  for  his  law '."  So  anxious,  in- 
deed, were  the  people  for  some  one  to  conduct 
their  religious  services,  that  they  made  collec- 
tions of  mats,  food,  &c.,  which  they  gave  to 
runaway  sailors,  some  of  whom  read  portions 
of  the  English  Scriptures  or  prayer-book  ;  and 
others  were  vile  enough  to  sing  infamous  songs 
in  the  English  language,  and  to  assure  the  poor 
people  that  this  was  the  worship  acceptable  to 
God. 

In  reference  also  to  Rarotonga,  I  cannot  for- 
bear drawing  a  contrast  between  the  state  of 
the  inhabitants  when  I  first  visited  them,  in 
1823,  and  that  in  which  I  left  them,  in  1834. 
In  1823  I  found  them  all  heathens;  in  1834 
they  were  all  professing  Christians.  At  the 
former  period  I  found  them  with  idols  and  ma- 
raes ;  these,  in  1834,  were  destroyed,  and,  in 
their  stead,  there  were  three  spacious  and  s\ib- 
stantial  places  of  Christian  worship,  in  which 
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congregations,  amounting  to  six  thousand  per- 
sons, assembled  every  Sabbath-day ;  I  found 
them  without  a  written  language,  and  left  them 
reading  in  their  own  tongue  the  "  wonderful 
works  of  God."  I  found  them  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  when  I  left  them  no 
manner  of  work  was  done  during  that  sacred 
day.  When  I  found  them,  in  1823,  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  Christian  worship ; 
and  when  I  left  them,  in  1834,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  was  a  house  in  the  island  where 
family  prayer  was  not  observed  every  morning 
and  every  evening.  I  speak  not  this  boastingly ; 
for  our  satisfaction  arises  not  from  receiv- 
ing such  honours,  but  in  casting  them  at 
the  Saviour's  feet ;  "  for  his  arm  hath  got- 
ten him    the   victory,"  and  "  He  shall  bear 

THE    GLOltTt." 

What  has  been  said  of  Rarotonga  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  whole  Hervey  Island  group  ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  at  Mangaia,  I 


believe  there  does  not  remain  a  single  idolater, 
or  vestige  of  idolatry,  in  any  one  of  the  islands. 
I  do  not  assert,  I  would  not  intimate,  that  all 
the  people  are  real  Christians;  but  I  merely 
state  the  delightful  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  entire  group  have,  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
years,  abandoned  a  dark,  debasing,  and  sangui- 
nary idolatry,  with  all  its  horrid  rites  ;  and  it 
does  appear  to  me  that,  if  nothing  more  had 
been  effected,  this  alone  would  compensate  for 
all  the  privations,  and  labours,  and  expense  by 
which  it  has  been  effected. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that,  a  short  time  since,  I 
received  letters  from  Messrs.  Buzacott  and  Pit- 
man, which  inform  me  that  the  people  are  in  a 
still  more  pleasing  state  than  when  I  left  them. 
But  I  will  allow  my  brethren  to  speak  for  Uiem- 
selves.  After  giving  me  a  full  account  of 
Papeiha's  prosperity,  of  whom  he  sent  the 
accompanying  likeness,  Mr.  Buzacott  writes 
thus,  in  reference  to  his  own  station  : — 


"  I  am  truly  happy  to  inform  you  that  we  are 
still  in  a  pleasing  state  of  prosperity.  The  ex- 
citement* which  commenced  when  you  were 
with  us  still  continues,  and,  although  we  have 
been  disappointed  in  some  instances,  yet  our 
most  sanguine  expectations  have  been  more 
than  realized.  All  the  members  of  our  churches 
continue  stedfast,  and  their  zeal  in  visiting  the 
sick,  and  endeavouring  to  do  all  the  good  they 
can,  affords  us  much  pleasure.  You  will  be 
delighted   to  hear  that    Makea,  wc  hope,  is  a 

•  Tliis  was  jiartly  produced  l)y  a  very  intorosting  itici- 
dfnt.  Many  of  the  people  had  beeome  slack  in  tlieir 
attend.-\nee  on  tlie  Sabliath day,  and  the  chicts  sent  a 
messa;;!'  to  inform  us  that  they  were  about  to  send  the 
eonstabU^s  to  make  the  people  come  to  worship.  It  bein;;, 
however,  contrary  to  our  views  to  allow  coercion,  we 
replied  by  requesting  them  not  to  do  so,  but  to  allow  us 
to  try  some  other  mi'lhod.  The  most  jiious  and  active 
Christians  were  immediately  selected,  who  appropriated 
Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  every  house,  to  hold 
religious  conversation  with  the  iimiates.  This  was  so 
exceedin^jly  successful,  that  the  duel's  have  never  since 
proposed  to  setid  the  constables. 


decided  Christian.  He  has  continued  for  a 
long  time  past  to  manifest  a  deep  concern  for 
his  eternal  interests,  and  gave  a  most  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  account  of  his  conversion  and 
religious  experience  at  our  last  church  meet- 
ing, when  he  was  regularly  admitted  to  mem- 
bership." 

Mr.  Buzacott,  with  a  camera  obscura  made 
by  himself,  has  taken  and  forwarded  to  me  the 
accompanying  likeness  of  Makea. 

^Ir.  B.  continues  to  observe  "  that  the 
greatest  harmony  and  peace  prevail  in  the 
island,  and  we  hope  that  very  many  are  seeking 
the  best  things,  and  that  the  word  preached  is 
'  a  savour  of  life  unto  life.' 

"  We  have  nearly  finished  another  new  cha- 
pel. It  is  intended  to  be  opened  next  week. 
It  is  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  one  which  fell 
in  the  memorable  hurricane.  It  is,  however, 
much  firmer.  Nothing  has  been  spared  to 
make  it  secure,  either  in  work,  or  iron,  or  tim- 
l)er. 
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"  I  sent!  you  a  specimen  of  our  printing,* 
Ono  makes  au  excellent  printer.  He  takes  off 
the  -whole  of  the  work  from  me,  and  what  he 
does  requires  Tery  little  correction.  He  has 
printed  the  hymns  entirely  himself." 

Every  part  of  Mr.  Pitman's  letter  is  so  truly 
interesting,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  portion 
to  extract  from  it.     He  observes, — 

"  I  know  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  you  to  hear  that  the  cause  of  Christ  is  pros- 
pering amongst  us  ;  all  is  harmony,  and  things 
wear  a  more  pleasing  aspect  than  ever.  "VVe 
have  numerous  candidates  and  inquirers,  many 
of  whom  have  been  admitted  into  our  little 
churcli.  Among  those  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
is  Fa,  who,  I  hope,  is  sincere  in  giving  himself 
up  to  the  Lord.  On  being  admitted,  he  gave 
pleasing  testimony  to  the  work  of  grace,  which  I 
hope  will  prove  to  have  been  the  genuine  feel- 
ings of  his  heart.  The  admission  of  members 
is  a  source  of  great  anxiety.  "\Ve  take,  however, 
every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  hypocrites. 

"  The  change  at  our  out-station  is  truly 
astonishing,  "rhe  trouble  the  Tupuna  people 
have  ever  given  you  know  by  experience  ;  now 
they  are  peaceable  and  quiet ;  diligent  in  their 
attendance  on  Divine  worship,  and  at  the 
schools  ;  and  very  active  in  everything  that  is 
proposed  f^r  their  welfare.  They  have  erected  a 
nice  chapel,  and  invited  our  good  friend  Irof 
to  become  our  minister. 

•  Mr.  Huzacott  obtained  an  old  press  from  one  of  the 
oriijinal  stations,  and  some  old  type,  both  of  which  he 
rejiairid,  and,  having  tauf;ht  himself  printing,  then 
iuftructed  the  native  youth  of  whom  he  speaks. 

t  A  truly  excellent  Christian,  a  brother  of  Tupc,  the 
chief  judge.  _ 
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•'  Tupe,  the  judge,  is  an  invaluable  assistant 
to  me  in  my  labours.  He  has  but  little,  veiy 
little,  to  do,  in  his  official  capacity. 

"  Mr.  Armitage  has  been  exceedingly  active 
since  his  arrival  here  He  has  made  looms  and 
spinning  wheels  for  each  of  the  stations,  and 
taught  the  people  weaving.  The  concern  is 
going  on  well.  About  350  yarck  of  strong  cali- 
co have  been  wove.  We  shall  use  every  endea- 
vour to  make  it  answer. 

"  Our  schools  still  continue  to  prosper.  At 
Titi  Kaveka  we  have  nearly  500  children.  Not- 
withstanding which,  when  I  counted  those  in 
my  own  school  yesterday  morning,  there  were 
idSi — fifty-six  were  absent." 

Mr.  Buzacott  also  informs  me  that  his  school 
contained  nearly  a  thousand  children,  and  Pa- 
peiha's  about  seven  hundred ;  so  that,  in  the 
island  of  Rarotonga  only,  there  are  upwards  of 
three  thousand  children  daily  receiving  Christian 
instruction.  Thus  may  the  word  of  the  Lord 
run  and  be  glorified,  until  the  natural  beauties 
of  every  island  in  the  Pacific  shall  be  surpassed 
by  the  moral  triumphs  of  the  Gospel. 

In  reference  to  the  islands  generally  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  blessings  conveyed  lothem  by 
Christianity  have  not  been  simply  of  a  spiritual 
character;  but  that  civilization  and  commerce 
have  invariably  followed  in  her  train.  This,  I 
think,  must  have  appeared  throughout  the  Narra- 
tive, and  will,  perhaps,  be  still  more  evident  by 
the  following  concise  enumeration  of  the  useful 
arts,  the  animals,  and  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions, which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries into  the  various  stations  they  have 
occupied. 
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UsKFfi.  Arts. 

Smitli's  work. 
House  Imililing. 
Ship  Imildinu. 
Lime  burninj;. 
I'runins 


VKOETABr.F, 

Productions. 


Animals. 


A   v.iriety  of  vain-  Ooats. 

,il)lc  esculents.  Sheep, 

rurapklus,   melons,  Horses. 

sweet  jKjtatoes,  Asses. 

&c.  &c.  Cattle  and  pigs 


Sola,  chair,  and  Oranges,       lemons,        into    several 

bedstead  making.        limes.  isl.ands. 

Growth   and  ma-  Pineapples.  Turkeys, geese, 

niifactureoC  to-  Custard  apples.  duclis,      and 

bacco.  ("offee.  fowls. 

Sugar  Ijoiling.  Cotton. 

Tinliug.  Indigo. 

Upon  these  statements  a  few  ohsen-ations 
may  be  necessary.  In  communicating  to  the 
people  the  useful  arts  specified  above,  I  have 
spent  many  hundreds  of  hours,  not  merely  in  ex- 
plaining and  superintending  the  different  pro- 
cesses, but  in  actual  labour.  For  this,  however, 
I  have  been  amply  repaid  by  the  great  progress 
which  the  natives  have  made  in  many  of  these 
I  departments  of  useful  knowledge,  but  especially 
in  building  small  vessels  of  from  twenty  to  fifty 
tons.  More  than  twenty  of  these  were  sailing 
f.'om  island  to  island  when  I  left,  two  of  which 
belonged  to  the  queen,  and  were  employed  in 
fetching  cargoes  of  pearl,  and  pearl  shells,  from 
a  group  of  islands  to  the  eastward  of  Tahiti. 
These  \r'.ve  exchanged  with  the  English  and 
American  vessels  for  clothing  and  other  ar- 
ticles. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  increasing  ra- 
pidly. I  speak  within  compass  when  I  say  that, 
during  the  year  I  left,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
tons  were  exported  from  Taliiti  only.  The 
culture  of  tobacco  was  completely  stopped,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  by  the  prohibitory  duty 
which  the  selfish  and  short-sighted  merchants  of 
New  South  "Wales  persuaded  the  Governor  to 
impose  upon  that  article. 

Cattle  were  left  by  Captain  Cook  at  Tahiti, 
but  they  ])erished ;  and  those  from  which 
the  islands  have  been  stocked  were  conveyed  by 
the  Missionaries.  'When  I  visited  New  South 
AVales,  His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane 
kindly  gave  me  several.  Some  of  these  our 
invaluable  friend,  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden,  ex- 
chaii'jed  for  others  of  his  best  Yorkshire  breed, 
which  have  multiplied  exceedingly  at  Raiatea 
and  Karotouga. 

Several  of  the  vegetable  productions  were  in- 
troduced by  Captain  Cook,  and  we  have  not 
only  added  many  others,  but  conveyed  those 
left  by  him  to  islands  which  he  did  not 
visit.  Wheat  cannot  be  grown  in  the  islands. 
English  potatoes  will  not  ])ropagate  themselves. 
Cabbages  do  not  seed,  but  Me  can  preserve 
them  l)y  planting  the  sprouts.  "We  have  tried 
many  of  the  I'^nglish  fruits,  but  without  success. 
A  solitary  strawberry  once  came  to  perfection, 
and  we  divided  the  ]u-ecious  morsel  into  three 
portions;  ^Irs.  "Williams,  myself,  and  our  son 
taking  each  a  share.  Seeds  of  the  indigo-jilant 
were  furnished  us  by  (Captain  La\\  s,  of  H.  M. 
sloop  Satellite,  and  we  doubt  not  but  tliat  this 
will  shortly  become  an  article  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.  Cotree-i)lants  were  conveyed 
by  the  ^lissionary  shij)  Haweis  from  Norfolk 
Island,  and  are  now  growing  luxuriantly.     Se- 


veral of  the  trees  have  borne  for  some  time 
past,  and  I  firmly  believe  that,  in  a  few  years, 
cargoes  of  coffee  as  well  as  of  arrow-root,  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  and  sugar,  will  be  shipped  by  our  con- 
verts at  the  Missionary  stations  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  Ought  not  a  great  and  mighty 
nation  like  England,  with  the  generosity  which 
is  allied  to  true  greatness,  to  put  forth  her  hand, 
and  help  her  infant  offspring,  who  have  been 
raised  from  barbarism,  and  brought  into  na- 
tional existence,  by  the  benevolent  efforts  of 
her  own  subjects,  especially  as  her  own  beloved 
sovereign  is  styled  the  Protector  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Islesi 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  apparent,  that, 
while  our  best  energies  have  been  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  our  chief  solicitude 
has  been  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation, 
we  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  anxious  to  im- 
part a  knowledge  of  all  that  was  calculated  to 
increase  their  comforts  and  elevate  their  cha- 
racter. And  I  am  convinced  that  the  first  step 
towards  the  promotion  of  a  nation's  temjioral 
and  social  elevation,  is  to  plant  amongst  them 
the  tree  of  life,  when  civilization  and  commerce 
will  entwine  their  tendrils  around  it.s  trunk, 
and  derive  support  from  its  strength.  Until  the 
people  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion, they  have  no  desire  for  the  arts  and  usages 
of  civilized  life ;  but  that  invariably  creates  it. 
The  Missionaries  were  at  Tahiti  many  years, 
during  which  they  built  and  furnished  a  house 
in  European  style.  The  natives  saw  this,  but 
not  an  individual  imitated  their  examjile.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they'were  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  the  chiefs,  and  even 
the  common  people,  began  to  build  neat  jjlas- 
tered  cottages,  and  to  manufacture  bedsteads, 
seats,  and  other  articles  of  furniture.  The  fe- 
males had  long  observed  the  dress  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries' wives,  but  while  heathen  they  greatly 
preferred  their  own,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
attempt  at  imitation.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  they  brought  under  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion, than  all  of  them,  even  to  the  lowest,  as- 
pired to  the  possession  of  a  gown,  a  bonnet,  and 
a  shawl,  that  they  might  appear  like  Christian 
women.  I  could  proceed  to  enumerate  many 
other  changes  of  the  same  kind,  but  these  will 
be  sufficient  to  establish  my  assertion.  "While 
the  natives  are  under  the  influence  of  their  su- 
perstitions, they  evince  an  inanity  and  torpor, 
frcuu  which  no  stimulus  has  proved  powerful 
enough  to  arouse  theiu  but  the  new  ideas  and 
the  new  principles  imparted  by  Christianity. 
And  if  it  be  not  already  proved,  the  experience 
of  a  few  more  years  will  demonstrate  the  fact, 
that  the  Missionary  enterprise  is  incomparably 
the  most  effective  machinery  that  has  ever  been 
brought  to  operate  upon  the  social,  the  civil, 
and  the  commercial,  as  well  as  the  moral  and 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind. 

Nor  are  the  heathen  the  only  ])arties  benefited 
by  such  exertions.  The  whole  civilized  world, 
and  our  own  countrynien  es])ecially,  share  the 
advantages.  "Without  dwelling  upon  the  im- 
proved state  of  religion  in  our  churches ;  the 
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holy  and    elevated   feelings   whieli   have   beeu 
called   into    exercise  ;    the    noble  instances   of 
Christian  benevolence    which   have    been   dis- 
])layod  ;   and   the  reflex  influence  of  tiie   mis- 
sionary enterprise   upon    home  exertions ;    we 
may  simply  nbmce  at  the   commercial  advan- 
tages ■wliicli  liave  resulted  and  are  still  resulting 
from  tiiese  labours.     In  tlie  South  Sea  Islands 
alone,  many  thousands  of  jiersons  are  at  this 
moment  wearing  and  using  articles  of  European 
manufacture,  by  whom,  a  few  years   ago,  no 
such  article  had  been  seen:  indeed,  in  the  more 
atlvanced  stations,  there  is  scarcely  an  individual 
who   is  not  attired  in  English  clothing,  which 
has  been  obtained  in  exchange  for  native  pro- 
duce.    Thus  we  are  benefited  both  in  what  we 
give  and  in  what  we  receive.     From  a  barbarous 
people  very  little  can   be  obtained,  and  even 
that  at  the  greatest  possible  hazard.     "When  a 
vessel  enters  their  harbours,  every  precaution 
must  be  emi>loycd.     She  is  encircled  with  net- 
ting  half  way    up   the    rigging,    her  guns  are 
loaded,  and  every  person  on  board  is  obliged  to 
be    on   the   alert,    fearing   an   attack,  and  not 
knowing  the  moment  at  which  it  may  be  made. 
Besides  these  dangers,  the  natives,  in  a  bar- 
barous state,  possess  not  the  knowledge  requi- 
site for  turning  the  capabilities  and  productions 
of  their   islands   to  good  account.     The  sugar- 
cane was  indigenous  to   Tahiti  ;  but  it  is  only 
since  the   inhabitants  have  been  Christianized, 
and  taught  by  the  Missionaries,  that  they  have 
manufactured   sugar,    and   thus   converted  the 
cane  into  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.     At 
present,  the  Samoa  islanders  have  nothing  to 
dispose  of  but  a  little  cinet,*  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  tortoiseshell.     In  a  very  few  years,  how- 
ever,   should   our    labours  be    successful,   they 
will  be  taught  to  prepare  hundreds  of  tons  of 
cocoa-njit  oil,   and  large  quantities  of  arrow- 
root, annually  ;  to  manufacture  sugar;  to  culti- 
vate  their  land  ;    and   to   supply  our   shipping 
with   provisions.       Thus,    wherever    the    5lis- 
sionary    goes,    new    channels    are    cut    for    the 
stream  of  commerce  ;  and  to  me  it  is  most  sur- 
prising that   any  individual  at  all  interested  in 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  his  country  can  be 
otherwise  than  a  warm  friend  to  the  Missionary 
cause. 

The  shipping  of  our  country,  too,  derives  as 
much  advantage  from  missions  as  its  commerce. 
This  will  appear  if  it  be  recollected  that  inter- 
course between  Euro])eans  and  the  untaught 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  is  always  dangerous,  and 
has  often  proved  fatal.  The  adventurous  Ma- 
gellan fell  at  the  Ladrone  Islands ;  Captain 
Cook  was  barbarously  murdered  at  the  Sand- 
wich group  ;  the  ship  Vcmis  was  taken  at  Ta- 
hiti ;  M.  de  Langle  and  his  companions  were 
killed  at  the  Samoas  ;  the  Port  uu  Prince  was 
seized  at  Lefuga ;  and  the  crew  of  the  Boyd 
was  massacred  at  New  Zealand.  And  now  at 
all  these  islands,  with  the  exception  of  the  La- 
drones,  there  are  Missionary  stations,  whither 
numbers  of  vessels  direct  their  course  annually, 
the   crews   of  which   look  forward  with  delight 

•  Cord  made  from  the  cocoa-nut  liusk. 


to  the  hour  when  the  anchor  shall  bo  dropped 
in  the  tranquil  lagoons,  and  they  find  a  gene- 
rous welcome  and  a  temporary  liome.  That 
outrages  do  still  occur  wliere  there  are  no  iMis- 
sioniuies,  Cai)tain  Beccliy's  account  of  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  inhabitants  of  Easter  and 
Uambier  Islands,  and  the  massacre  of  the  entire 
crew  of  the  Oldham,  at  Wallace's  Island,  with 
other  similar  events  of  more  recent  occurrence, 
plainly  demonstrate ;  whilst  the  fact,  that,  in 
those  islands  or  ports  where  Missionaries  are 
settled,  such  acts  of  violence  have  been  pre- 
vented, is  established  by  evidence  equally  de- 
cisive. An  inciilent  or  two  may  illustrate  these 
points. 

About  two  years  before  we  left  the  islands, 
an  indiviilual  who  had  been  a  convict,  came  to 
Raiatea  in  his  own  vessel ;  and,  having  cheatetl 
the   natives   of  every  other   island   at  which  he 
had  touched  of  their  harbour-dues  and  pilotage, 
a   message  was   sent  to   request    our  ciiiefs  not 
to   allow  him  to  depart  until  they  were   paid. 
Acting  upon  this  information,  the  native  officer, 
a  high-spirited  young  chief,  refused  to  quit  the 
vessel  until  he  had  received   the  dues  ;    when 
the  captain  immediately  presented  a  loaded  pis- 
tol at   his  head,  which  so  exasperated  him  that 
he  came  on  shore,  and  collected  a  large  body  of 
people,  who  armed  themselves,  and  returned  to 
the   vessel   with    a    full    determination    to    be 
avenged.     The  whole  population  was  roused  to 
indignation,  and  their  temper  and  proceedings 
were   most  alarming.      Tamatoa,    myself,   and 
very  many  of  the  respectable  inhabitants,  were 
absent  at  the  time ;  but  Mrs.  Williams,  having 
been   informed  of  the  circumstance,   instantly 
wrote  to  the  captain,  to   beg  him  to  pay  what 
was  due  ;*  and,  hastening  down  to  the   beach, 
she  prevented   more   people  from  going  off  to 
the  ship,  and  sent  a  boat  with  some  respectable 
natives,  to  convey  to  those  on  board  an  earnest 
request  from  her  that  no  violence  might  be  of- 
fered  to  the  captain,  and  that  they  would  im- 
mediately come  on  shore.  The  work  of  plunder 
had  commenced,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  more 
many  lives   must   have   been   sacrificed,   as   the 
natives  were  only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  take 
possession  of  the   ship,    and    the  captain  was 
standing  with  loaded  pistols  ready  in  an  instant 
to  tire  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  to  blow  up 
the  vessel  and  all  on  board.  This,  however,  was 
happily  prevented  by  the   prompt  interference 
oi  even  a  Missionary's  wife.     This,  I  believe,  is 
the   only  instance  in  which   a  ship  has  been  in 
danger  at  any  of  our  Missionary  stations  ;  and 
in  this  case  it  would  have  beeu  prevented,  not- 
withstanding the  conduct  of  the  captain,  had 
either  Tamatoa  or  myself  been  at  home.     The 
whole  affair  was  so  instantaneous,  that  it  had 
well  nigh  come  to  a  tragical  termination  before 
Mrs.  Williams  heard  of  it.     On  the  following 
day    I    collected   the   few    articles    which   had 
been  taken  by  the  natives,  and  sent  them  after 
the  vessel. 

•  The  sum.  I  believe,  was  eifjlit  dollars,  whicli  the 
captain  of  liis  Majesty's  ships  thoiif;lil  ihat  the  native 
authorities  had  a  ii;;ht  to  deiuanii  I'mllie  aceunimoilitiou 
w  hich  their  excellent  harbours  alTorded. 
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When  my  venerable  brother  Missionary,  Mr. 
Nott,  came  to  England,  in  182.i,  the  ship  called 
at  Ua,  an  island  near  Tongatabu.  Being  in 
want  of  provisions,  a  boat  was  lowered,  and  the 
captain,  with  the  chief  mate  and  a  passenger, 
approached  the  shore.  "While  bartering  with 
the  heathen,  they  and  their  property  were  all 
suddenly  seized.  Axes  were  held  over  their 
heads,  knives  applied  to  their  throats,  and  a 
rope  with  a  noose  hung  over  them,  to  signify 
what  they  must  expect  if  they  attempted  to 
escape  or  resist.  A  ransom  for  each  was  then 
demanded,  and  the  chief  mate  was  sent  to  fetch 
it.  During  the  Avhole  of  this  awful  night  the 
captain  and  his  friend  were  kept  in  the  greatest 
terror,  by  a  strict  guard  and  fearful  threats.  In 
the  morning  the  boat  was  sent  with  property  to 
the  value  of  30/.  or  40/.,  wliich  the  chief  accepted 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  captain,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  ship  ;  but  the  passenger 
was  detained  until  more  property  should  be 
sent.  As  soon  as  the  captain  stepped  on  board, 
lie  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Nott,  we  see  no%y,  more 
than  ever,  what  has  been  done  by  you  and  your 
brother  Missionaries,  in  the  islands  where  you 
have  resided,  and  the  labour  you  must  have  en- 
dured, in  bringing  the  natives  from  what  they 
once  were  to  what  they  now  are!  " 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  the  Essex 
whaler  was  struck  by  a  whale  and  immediately 
foundered.  The  crew  took  to  the  boats,  and  were 
driven  to  the  terrible  necessity  of  casting  lots 
for,  and  eating,  each  other.  On  his  subsequent 
voyage,  the  captain  of  this  very  ship  called  at 
Raiatea  ;  and  after  giving  me  an  account  of  the 
horrors  they  endured,  observed  that,  had  he  then 
known  the  improved  state  of  Tahiti  and  its  ad- 
jacent islands,  from  which  they  were  not  distant 
above  ten  days'  sail,  he  could  have  saved  his 
crew  ;  but,  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  were 
still  savage,  he  thought  it  safer  to  steer  for  South 
America,  which  kept  them  at  sea  ninety  days, 
and  compelled  them  to  suffer  horrors  and  per- 
form acts,  the  bare  recital  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  endured. 

I  forbear  any  further  illustrations  or  remarks, 
and  simply  add,  that  in  the  small  island  of 
Huahine  about  thirty  sail  of  shipping  anchor 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  at  Tahiti,  little 
short  of  a  hundred.  Here  the  exhausted  crews 
recruit  their  strength,  by  roaming  at  ])leasure 
amongst  the  luxuriant  groves,  and  iniialing  the 
fragrant  air;  and  here,  also,  thesliipsare  sheltered, 
refitted,  and  supplied  with  stores  to  any  extent.* 

Apart  entirely  from  the  value  of  Cliristianity, 
no  enlightened  statesman  can  regard  labours 
which  secure  such  results  as  those  I  have  enu- 
merated, with  indifference  :  for  new  havens  are 
found  at  the  antipodes  for  our  fleets  :  new  chaii- 

•  Cattle  have  increased  to  such  an  extent,  tliat  beef 
can  be  ol)taineil  at  2rf.  jier  j)Ouu<l.  The  natives,  I  regret 
to  say,  ill  conscinu'nce  of  the  great  demand,  are  bfjjiii- 
nin;;  to  exact  exorbitant  prices. 


nels  are  opened  for  our  commerce ;  and  the 
friends  of  our  country  are  everywhere  multi- 
plied. 

To  the  philosopher;  too,  such  exertions  present 
their  claim :  for  new  fields  of  discovery  have 
been  opened,  new  ragions  explored,  and  wilds, 
previously  inaccessible  to  the  traveller,  pens-  ' 
trated  by  the  Missionary.  In  addition  to  this, 
languages  before  unknown  have  been  mastered 
and  reduced  to  a  system ;  man  has  been  pre- 
sented under  circumstances  the  most  peculiar 
and  interesting ;  and  new  facts  have  been  added 
to  his  natural  and  moral  history. 

An  enterprise,  beneficial  in  so  many  ways, 
presents  a  universal  claim ;  and  we  hope  the 
day  is  fast  approaching  when  the  merchant  will 
not  only  consecrate  the  gains  of  his  merchandise 
to  its  promotion,  but  when  he  shall  also  add  the 
facilities  which  commercial  intercourse  affords 
to  further  the  great  design ;  when  the  man  of 
science  sliall  make  his  discoveries  subserve  this 
godlike  work  ;  and  when  not  only  the  poor,  but 
the  rich  and  noble,  will  feel  honoured  in  identi- 
fying themselves  with  Missionary  operations, 
and  in  consecrating  their  influence,  their  wealth, 
and  even  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  to  this 
work.  And  Avhy  should  not  the  son  of  a  noble- 
man aspire  to  an  office  that  an  angelic  spirit 
would  deem  an  honour  1  "Why  should  not  such 
become  active  agents  in  an, enterprise  which  is 
to  regenerate  and  bless  our  world  '!  They  aspire 
after  military  and  naval  glory,  but  liere  they 
may  obtain  distinctions  far  higher  than  these  : — 
here,  instead  of  inflicting  death  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  their  laurels,  they  would  scatter  life 
and  comfort  and  peace  to  unborn  millions. 
And  is  there  more  glory  in  spreading  misery 
than  in  conveying  mercy  ■?  Is  it  more  Iionour- 
able  to  carry  the  sword  of  war  than  the  Gospel 
of  peace  1  Is  it  a  higher  dignity  to  bear  a  com- 
mission from  an  earthly  sovereign  than  from  tiic 
Kiirg  of  kings  1  Oh  !  that  the  minds  of  tlie 
noble  youth  of  our  country  could  be  directed  to 
this  field  of  labour  and  of  love,  and  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross  were  as  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  our  nobility  as  those  who  bear  com- 
missions from  our  king.  It  will  be  a  blessed 
day  for  our  world,  when  tiie  first  nobleman's 
son,  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  piety,  and  con- 
strained by  the  "  love  of  Christ,"  shall  devote 
himself  to  go  among  the  heathen  "  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light."  But,  whether  such 
forward  it  or  not,  the  work  will  go  on,  enlarge- 
ment and  deliverance  will  come,  until  the  earth, 
instead  of  being  a  theatre  on  Mhidi  men  pre- 
pare themselves  by  crime  for  eternal  condemna- 
tion, shall  become  one  universal  temple  to  tlie 
living  God,  in  which  the  children  of  men  shall 
learn  the  anthems  of  the  blessed  above,  and  be 
made  meet  to  unite  with  the  spirits  of  the  re- 
deemed from  every  nation,  and  people,  and 
tongue,  in  celebrating  the  Jubilee  of  a  ran- 
somed world ! 


Tlir.    F.ND. 
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TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 


FlUNCIS-ALBERT-AUGUSTUS-CUARLES-EMANUEL, 
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The  deep  interest  which  your  Royal  Highness  has 
taken  in  the  Niger  Expedition  is  not  the  only 
reason  which  prompted  the  Writer  to  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  your  distinguished  patronage.  The 
House  of  Saxony  is  pre-eminently  identified  with 
the  great  Reformer ;  and  the  protection  which  it 
yielded  to  Luther  against  the  power  of  Rome  will, 
through  all  ages,  redound  to  its  honour.  The 
force  of  these  considerations  is  still  further  aug- 
mented by  the  alliance  of  your  Royal  Highness 
with  the  British  throne ;  for,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Kings 
of  England  have  been  the  uniform  patrons  of  its 
literature.  The  Narrative  of  its  First  great  Mis- 
sionary Voyage,  performed  in  the  years  1796, 1797, 
and  1798,  was  dedicated  to  George  III.,  by  whose 
order  the  Voyages  of  Discovery  were  first  under- 
taken which  brought  into  view  the  numerous 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Voyages  and 
Travels  round  the  World,  made  by  a  Deputation 
from  the  same  Society,  between  the  years  1821  and 
1829,  were  inscribed  to  William  IV.  The  same 
sovereign  also  graciously  accepted  the  dedication 
of  the  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Seas,  by 
my  late  lamented  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Williams. 
On  these  groimds  I  solicited  the  permission  which 
your  Royal  Higliness  has  so  condescendingly 
granted,  of  dedicating  this  volume  to  the  Illus- 
trious Consort  of  the  British  Queen. 

Your  Royal  Highness  is  well  aware  that  all 
methods  of  effecting  the  civilization  of  Africa, 
apart  from  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  have  hitherto 
proved  abortive ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  pre- 
sent Narrative  will  demonstrate  that,  in  every 
instance  where  the  Gospel  has  been  introduced,  it 
has  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  character 
and  habits  of  its  people.  Philosophy  must  even- 
tually confess  her  impotence ;  the  priile  of  Science 
be  humbled ;  and  the  fact  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  only  instru- 
ment which  can  civilize  and  save  all  kindreds  and 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  has  been  verified  by  the 
labours  of  Missionaries  in  South  Africa,  and  we 
have  only  to  publish  it  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  that  great  Continent,  in  order  to  elevate 
and  cheer  its  degraded  and  sorrowing  inhabitants, 
and  introduce  them  to  the  fellowship  of  civilized 
nations.     To  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  prove 


benefactors  to  that  afl3icted  land,  nothing  remains 
but  to  apply  the  means  already  at  our  disposal.  In 
this  high  enterprise  of  religion  and  humanity  all 
may  share,  and  it  is  surely  worthy  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  classes  of  all  countries.  Nor  is  tliere, 
I  humbly  conceive,  any  other  undertaking  among 
men  so  deserving  the  patronage  of  Princes  and  the 
smile  of  Kings.  In  this  great  work,  Mei'chants, 
Politicians,  Philosophers,  Philanthropists,  and 
Statesmen, — all  may  find  an  appropriate  place  and 
perform  a  laudable  service. 

To  this  stupendous  enterprise  your  Royal  High- 
ness enjoys  the  means  of  rendering  signal  benefit. 
A  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  your  Royal  Highness, 
in  the  different  Christian  Missions  which  have 
been,  or  which  may  yet  be,  established  in  Africa, 
would  be  attended  with  consequences  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  Of  the  influence  which  may  be 
exerted  on  a  whole  nation  by  a  single  Prince, 
enlightened  by  Philosophy  and  animated  by  Piety, 
Don  Henry,  Duke  of  Viseo,  the  fifth  son  of  John  I., 
as  your  Royal  Highness  will  remember,  has  left  an 
illustrious  example.  This  distinguished  personage 
was  the  first  royal  European  friend  to  Africa.  He 
to  whom  the  School  of  Modern  Navigation  owes  its 
origin,  and  to  whom  Portugal  is  indebted  for  all 
the  glory  of  her  discoveries,  was  impelled,  in  all 
his  projects,  through  a  long  life,  by  the  spirit  of 
Missions.  His  achievements  in  relation  to  Africa 
have  immortalized  his  name ;  but  a  work  immea- 
surably greater  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  on 
its  behalf.  The  honour  of  this  work,  I  would 
fondly  hope,  is  reserved  for  my  beloved  country  ; 
and  that  the  historians  of  future  times  will  record 
that  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  found  a  successor 
and  superior  in  Prince  Albert  of  England. 

May  that  gracious  Providence,  to  whose  pro- 
tecting power  the  Writer  owes  so  much,  preserve 
your  Royal  Highness,  and  your  Royal  Consort,  our 
Illustrious  Queen,  through  many  years,  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  Royal  Highness's 
Most  humble,  most  obliged,  and 
Most  grateful  Servant, 

ROBERT  MOFFAT. 
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PREFACE. 


The  writer  offers  the  following  pages  to  the 
churches  of  his  country  as  an  humble  contribution 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge  relative  to  heathen 
lands.  It  contains  a  faithful  record  of  events 
which  have  occurred  within  the  range  of  his  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  supplies  much  that 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
African  society.  It  may,  he  ventures  to  hope, 
tend  materially  to  promote  the  study  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  missions.  It  will  furnish  both  the  Sage 
and  the  Divine  M'ith  facts  for  which  perhaps  they 
were  not  prepared,  and  exhibit  phases  of  humanity 
which  they  have  not  hitherto  observed.  It  will 
further  show  that,  amid  circumstantial  differences, 
there  is  a  radical  identity  in  the  operations  of 
human  depravity,  in  Asia,  in  Polynesia,  and  in 
Africa ;  and  that  while  the  Gospel  is  the  only,  it  is 
also  the  uniform,  remedy  for  the  distress  of  a 
world  convulsed  by  sin,  and  Mritliing  with  anguish. 
It  will  present  striking  examples  of  the  complete 
subjugation  of  some  of  the  fiercest  spirits  that  ever 
trod  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  or  shed  the  blood 
of  her  sable  oflspring. 

The  Writer  has  indulged  but  slightly  in  philo- 
snjiliical  disquisition,  as  he  deemed  it  his  province 
principally  to  supply  facts.  He  leaves  it  with  men 
of  leisure  and  reHecting  habits  to  analyze,  compare, 
and  deduce  from  those  facts  such  doctrines  as  they 
supply.  Indeed,  little  in  this  way  can  be  added  to 
the  luminous  works  of  Drs.  Campbell  and  Harris, 
and  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Noel,  and  others,  by  whom 
the  subject  of  Missions  has  been  so  learnedly  and 
eloquently  illustrated.  He  hopes  no  apology  will 
be  deemed  necessary  for  any  imperfections  which 
may  appear  in  the  preparation  of  his  Narrative. 
The  collocation  of  terms,  and  the  polish  of  periods, 
have  made  but  a  small  part  of  his  studies.  Such 
pursuits,  he  conceives,  were  not  the  objects  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  Africa,  and  they  Mould  have 
but  ill  comported  with  the  circumstauccs  iu  whicli 


he  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  arduous  life  on  that 
benighted  continent.  He  feels  confident  that  let- 
tered men  wiU  look  into  the  pages  of  an  African 
Evangelist  for  things  far  more  substantial  and  im- 
portant than  the  graces  of  composition — an  accom- 
plishment which  the  Author  much  admires,  but  to 
which  he  makes  no  pretension.  He  makes  his 
present  appearance  before  the  British  public  less  in 
the  capacity  of  an  Author  than  of  a  Witness,  who 
most  earnestly  desires  to  establish  and  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  perishing,  and  helpless,  and  all  but 
friendless  millions,  for  whom  he  has  hitherto  lived 
and  laboured — whom  he  ardently  loves,  and  with 
whom — all  black,  barbarous,  and  benighted  as  they 
are — he  hopes  to  live,  labour,  and  die ! 

Inured  to  active  habits,  and  unaccustomed  to 
sedentary  pursuits  as  the  Writer  has  been,  he  has 
found  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  in 
addition  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
other  books,  and  the  almost  unremitting  labours  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  an  arduous  under- 
taking. This  task  has  been  attended  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  mental  exercises  of  a  very  diversified 
character.  Some  of  these  exercises  have  been 
solemn  and  painful,  others  sweet  and  soothing. 
He  has  been  led  to  retrace  the  windings  of  a  long 
and  chequered  pilgrimage,  and  to  live  over  again 
much  of  his  by-gone  life.  The  review  has,  in 
many  parts,  been  deeply  humbling,  but  in  all 
highly  profitable.  It  has  been  refreshing  to  re- 
count the  mercies  of  the  God  whom  he  serves, 
which  have  been  abundantly  vouchsafed  to  him 
and  his  household  in  distant  climes,  and  amid 
savage  men.  He  has  also  ofttimes  rejoiced  iu 
spirit,  when  he  called  to  mind  the  displays  of 
divine  grace  wliich  have  attended  his  very  im- 
perfect efforts  to  save  the  lost,  and  to  benefit  those 
who  had  no  benefactor.  Of  time,  however,  he  has 
often  been  reminded,  that,  as  nmeh  is  gone,  little 
remains;  while   even  that  little  trembles  in  the 
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balance  of  an  awful  uncertainty.  Of  those  who 
began  at  the  same  period  witli  himself  the  career  of 
missionary  toil,  the  gi'eat<3r  number  have  sunk  into 
the  grave ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  followed 
long  after,  have  also  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
He  is  especially  reminded  of  one,  much  honoured 
and  endeared,  whose  tragical  death,  of  all  others, 
has  most  affected  him.  John  Williams  and  he 
were  accepted  by  the  Directoi-s  at  the  same  time, 
and  designated  to  the  work  of  God,  at  Surrey 
Chapel,  on  the  same  occasion.  The  fields  of  their 
service  were  both  arduous,  although  of  a  widely 
different  character.  After  much  trial  and  many 
dangers,  both  have  been  permitted  to  return  to 
their  native  land,  and  to  publish  narratives  of  their 
respective  labours.  Thus  far  they  mn  parallel ; 
but  here  they  part  company.  "  The  Martyr  of 
Erromanga  "  has  finished  his  course,  and  rests  from 
his  labours ;  while  his  early  friend  still  lives 
amidst  the  conflict.  The  Writer  now  feels  that  his 
work  in  England  is  done,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
stranger  and  the  pilgrim  is  stealing  powerfully 
over  him.  He  longs  once  more  to  brave  the 
mighty  ocean ;  and  eagerly  anticipates  the  hour 
when  he  shall  again  reach  the  shores  of  his  adopted 
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country,  and  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
the  Wilderness. 

Amidst  the  dangers  of  the  Deep,  and  the  trials  of 
the  Desert,  the  Author  will  reflect  with  satisfaction 
upon  the  testimony  he  has  left  behind  him  to  the 
condition  and  claims  of  the  fivr-distant  tribes  of 
South  .^.frica.  He  is  not  without  hope  that  it  will, 
in  some  measure,  serve  to  give  him  an  interest  in 
the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  the  Christian  public 
when  he  will  be  "  far  hence  among  the  Gentiles." 
He  leaves  it  to  the  churches  of  Britain  as  a  me- 
mento of  poor,  degraded  Africa.  He  hopes  that  all 
who  peruse  it,  reflecting  upon  that  unhappy  and 
much  injured  region,  will  feel  the  urgency  of  its 
claims,  and  fervently  supplicate  the  Throne  of 
Grace  on  its  behalf ! 

He  bequeaths  his  book  as  a  legacy  of  grateful 
affection  to  the  multitudes  of  all  classes,  from  whom 
he  has  received  tokens  of  personal  kindness,  whicli, 
while  life  lasts,  he  will  ever  remember ;  and  as  an 
expression  of  a  deep  solicitude  to  promote  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Gospel  in  that  Continent  to  which  his 
labours  have  been  more  especially  directed. 

R.  M. 
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C|l  AFTER  I. 

Goncral  vi.>v  ol  the  state  of  Africa — Attempts  to  oxjilorc — 
Suppiised  .irijjin  of  the  Hottpntots — How  pojml.-ition  ex- 
tpuiled— t>rii»in  of  the  Hiishmen  Tribes — Tlieir  extent  — 
Kechuana  liiishnii'ii — Their  sufferiii;^  and  ilegruihttion  — 
Variety  of  ili.ilett  accounteil  for— The  Tamalias — Mohm- 
eholy  view  of  ISiisliman  country — The  Kutir  ori'^in  and 
cliaracter — duintries  of  the  IJiisutos  and  Bechuanas — Na- 
maquas  and  Damaras— Description  of  the  Karroo — A  dry 
and  barren  country. 

The  continent  of  Africa,  though  probably  the  most 
ancient  field  of  geographical  enterprise,  still  is,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  long  continue 
to  'be,  the  least  explored  portion  of  our  earth. 
Though  once  the  nursery  of  science  and  literature, 
the  emporium  of  commerce,  and  the  seat  of  au 
empire  which  contended  with  Rome  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Morld, — the  cradle  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  the  asylum  of  the  infant  Saviour,  yet 
Africa  still  presents  a  comparative  blank  on  the 
map,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Though, 
according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  circumnavigated  by 
the  Phoenicians  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
its  coast  was  the  first  object  of  maritime  discovery 
after  the  ct^mpass  had  inspired  seamen  with  con- 
fidence to  leave  shores  and  landmarks,  and  stand 
forth  on  the  boundless  deep;  yet  to  this  day  its 
interior  regions  continue  a  mystery  to  the  white 
man,  a  land  of  darkness  and  of  terror  to  the  most 
fearless  and  enterprising  traveller.  Although  in 
no  countrj'  has  there  been  such  a  sacrifice  of  men 
to  the  enterprise  of  discovery — of  men  the  most 
intelligent  and  undaunted,  of  men  impelled  not  by 
gross  cupidity,  but  by  refined  philanthropy — yet, 
notwithstanding  such  suffering  and  waste  of  human 
life,  we  are  only  acquainted  with  the  fringes  of  that 
immense  continent,  and  a  few  lineaments  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  shores. 

Africa  had  once  her  churches,  her  colleges,  her 
repositories  of  science  and  learning,  her  Cyprians 
and  bishops  of  apostolic  renown,  and  her  noble 
army  of  martyrs  ;  but  now  the  funeral  pall  hangs 
over  her  wide-spread  domains,  while  her  millions, 
exposed  to  tenfold  horrors,  descend  like  a  vast 
funereal  mass  to  the  regions  of  woe.  Christendom 
has  been  enriched  by  her  gold,  her  drugs,  her 
ivory,  and  bodies  and  souls  of  men  ;  and  what  has 
been  her  recompense?  A  few  crucifixes  planted 
around  her  shores,  guarded  by  the  military  fort 
and  the  roar  of  cannon.     Had  it  not  been  for  British 


power  and  British  sympathy,  under  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  Africa,  to  this  day,  with  scarcely  one  ex- 
CL-ption,  might  have  had  the  tri-coloured  flag  waving 
on  her  bosom,  bearing  the  ensigns  of  the  mystery 
of  Babylon,  the  crescent  of  the  false  prophet,  and 
the  emblems  of  pagan  darkness,  from  tiie  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

"  The  countries  extending  throughout  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  vast  surface  just  men- 
tioned are,  as  regards  soil  and  capabilities,  among 
the  finest  in  the  world;  but  the  population  of  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  population  of  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean when  under  the  Carthaginian,  the  Roman, 
and  the  brighter  days  of  Arab  sway,  have  been, 
through  every  age,  and  are  still,  sunk  into  tlie 
lowest  depths  of  ignorance,  superstition,  disorgani- 
zation, and  debasement;  the  glimmer  of  civilization, 
which  for  a  time  appeared  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
compared  with  the  whole,  scarcely  forming  an 
exception."* 

Before  entering  into  a  detail  of  missionary  opera- 
tions, it  may  be  proper  to  glance  briefly  at  the 
position,  extent,  and  character  of  some  of  the  fields 
which  have  been  occupied. 

The  bold  and  mountainous  promontory  of  the 
Cape  was  first  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  and  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Dutch  in  1052.  At  that  period  the  whole 
of  what  is  now  designated  the  Colony  was  inhabited 
by  Hottentots  proper,  whose  history  and  origin, 
from  their  physical  appearance,  language,  and  cus- 
toms, continue  involved  in  profound  mystery.  They 
resemble  none  of  the  Kafir,  Bechuana  and  Damara 
nations,  which  bound  the  different  tribes  of  that  re- 
markable people,  extending  from  Angra,  Pequena 
Bay,  on  the  west,  to  the  Great  Fish  River  on  the 
east.  Tlie  whole  race  is  distinct  from  all  others 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Taking  the  Hot- 
tentots, Corannas,  Namaquas,  and  Buslimen,  as  a 
whole,  they  are  not  swarthj'  or  black,  but  rather  of 
a  sallow  colour,  and  in  some  cases  so  light,  that  a 
tinge  of  red  in  the  cheek  is  perceptible,  especially 
among  the  Bushmen.  They  are  generally  smaller 
in  stature  than  their  neighbours  of  the  interior ; 
their  visage  and  form  very  distinct,  and  in  general 
the  top  of  the  head  broad  and  flat ;  their  faces  taper- 
ing to  the  chin,  with  high  cheek  bones,  flat  noses, 
and  large  lips.  Since  the  writer  has  had  oppor- 
*  MQiieen'b  Geographical  Survey  of  Africa. 
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tunities  of  seeing  men,  women,  and  children  from 
China,  he  feels  strongly  inclined  to    think   with 
Barrow,  that  they  approach  nearest,  in  their  colour 
and  in  the  construction  of  their  features,  to  that 
people  than  to  any  other  nation.     Since  his  arrival 
in  England,  this  supposition  has  been  strengthened 
by  seeing  two  blind  Chinese  children,  whom,  had 
he  not  been  previously  informed,  he  would  have 
taken  for  Hottentots;  and  if  they  had  had  their 
eyesight,  the  resemblance  would  have  been  much 
more  striking.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Hotten- 
tots inhabit  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  and  spread 
northward  ;  while  the  Bushmen,  the  most  northerly, 
exist  among  the  inhabited  regions,  where  they  con- 
tinue perfectly  distinct,  and,  which  is  very  remark- 
able, do  not  become  darker  in  their  complexion,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  the  other  tribes  that  inhabit,  or 
have  inhabited,  the  torrid  zone.     If  they  had  been 
gipsies  from  Egypt,  as  some  have  thought,  it  is 
another  singular  circumstance  that  they  should  not, 
during  the  successive  ages  which  they  must  have  re- 
quired slowly  to  advance  through  nearly  .'iOOO  miles 
of  territory,  have  adopted  one  word  of  the  language 
of  the  myriads  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  or 
one  of  their  customs  of  any  description,  not  even 
that  of  sowing  seed  in  the  earth.     It  may  not  be 
considered  chimerical  to  suppose  that  when   the 
sons  of  Ham  entered  Africa,  by  Egj-pt,  and  the 
Arabians  by  the  Red  Sea,  that  the  Hottentot  pro- 
genitors took  the  lead,  and  gradually  advanced  in 
propoi'tion  as  they  were  urged  forward  by  au  in- 
creasing population  in  their  rear,  until  they  reached 
the  ends  of  the  earth.     It  may  also  be  easily  con- 
ceived by  those  acquainted  with  the  emigration  of 
tribes,  that  during  their  progress  to  the  south  par- 
ties remained  behind,  in  the  more  sequestered  and 
isolated  spots,  where  they  had  located  while  the 
nation  moved  onward,  and  research  may  yet  prove 
that  that  remarkable  people  originally  came  from 
Egypt.*     At  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
arisen  from  a  race  distinct  from  tliat  of  their  neigh- 
bours, ahd  extended  inland,   inhabiting  the  most 
fertile  spots,  till  their  course  was  arrested  on  tlie 
east  by  the  bold  and  warlike  Kafirs,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Becluiana  and  Damara.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  stretched  out  into  Great  Namaqua- 
land,  along  the  western  division  of  the  colonj',  till 
prevented  by  a  desert  country,  beyond  which  lay 
the  Daniaras ;  and  then  again  they  proceeded  from 
Little   Namaqualand,  eastward,  along  the  cooling 
banks  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River,  richly  fringed 
with  overhanging  willows,  towering  acacias,  and 
kharree  trees  and  shrubs,  umbrageous  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.     Thus,  by  the  localities  of  the  country 
they  became  separated  into  three  great  divisions, 
Hottentots,  Corannas,  and  lesser  and  greater  Nama- 
quas.     From  time  immemorial  these  have  been  the 
boundaries  of  their  habitations,  while   the  desert 
wastes  and  barren  mountain  ravines  which  inter- 

*  A  few  eveninss  ii»o  I  was  in  the  company  of  a  Syriiiu 
who  lately  came  from  Urn  pi.  Oil  -liviii;;  him  a  siierimeii 
.111(1  a  lii'si  liiitiDii  of  the  llotlenUil  laii,'ii;i;.'i',  lie  leniaikid 
thilheliail  seen  saves  in  the  market  at  C'airo,  l)rciii(,'lil  a 
tjreat  distance  from  the  interior,  who  spoke  a  simihir  Ian- 
Kiiaife.  and  were  not  near  so  dark  culonred  as  slaves  in 
);eiieral.  This  corroiirr.ile*  llie  statemenls  of  ancient  aiilliois, 
whose  description  of  a  people  iiihiib.tiiii,'  the  inti'rior  reuioiis 
of  norlliern  Africa,  answer,  to  that  of  tUo  Iluttentots  and 
Ihisliineii.  I 


vened  became  the  refuge  and  domains  of  the  Bush- 
men, who  are  emphatically  the  children  of  the 
desert. 

All  these  possess  nearly  the  same  physical  charac- 
teristics, the  same  manners  and  customs.  I  have 
had  in  my  presence  genuine  Hottentots,  Corannas, 
and  Namaquas,  who  had  met  from  their  respective 
and  distant  tril)es  for  the  first  time,  and  they  con- 
versed with  scarcely  any  difficulty.  All  use  the 
same  weapons,  the  quiver,  bow,  and  poisoned 
arrows,  of  which  the  tribes  beyond  are  ignorant, 
except  such  as  border  ou  them,  like  the  Batlapis, 
who  say  they  adopted  that  new  mode  of  warfare  in 
order  to  compete  with  them  and  the  Bushmen,  from 
both  of  whom  they  obtained  these  weapons,  which 
they  have  not  yet  learned  to  manufacture. 

The  Bushmen  are  the  most  remarkable  portion 
of  the  Hottentot  nation.  Various  opinions  have 
been  offered  on  the  origin  and  state  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, among  which  is  tiiat  of  Gibbon,  that  "  they 
were  the  coimecting  link  between  the  rational  and 
irrational  creation."  If  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  Bu.shmen,  who  are  unquestionably  inferior 
to  the  Hottentots,  he  would  have  felt  more  con- 
fidence in  this  strange  and  long  exploded  theory. 
Some  say  they  are  the  progenitors  of  the  nation ; 
others,  that  they  are  an  entirely  distinct  race ;  and 
others,  again,  that  they  are  Hottentots,  who  have 
been  directly  or  indirectly  plundered  of  their  cattle 
by  the  Dutch  farmers.  'I'hat  the  Bushmen  are  the 
people  from  whom  the  Hottentot  tribes  have  de- 
scended is  irreconcilable  with  existing  facts;  that 
they  are  a  distinct  race  is  still  further  from  pro- 
bability;  and  that  they  are  plundered  Hottentots  is, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  a  preposterous  notion,  re- 
sulting from  limited  information  on  the  subject. 
If  this  were  to  be  admitted,  then  we  must  also 
admit  that  the  Hottentots,  in  being  deprived  of  their 
cattle,  and  becoming  Bushmen,  were  deprived  of 
their  language  also ;  for  it  is  well  known,  from  the 
earliest  records  that  can  be  obtained  on  the  subject 
of  their  language — which  has,  in  addition  to  the 
klick  of  the  Hottentot,  a  croaking  in  the  throat — 
that  they  never  imderstood  each  other  without 
interpreters. 

Another  fact  is,  that  the  Bushmen  are  to  be  found 
scattered,  though  thinly,  among  all  the  Bechuana 
tribes  of  the  interior  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
even  as  far  as  the  Mampoor  Lake,  aliout  eight  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Lattakoo.  The  Maro.sa,  or 
Baroa  Bushmen,  are  found  of  the  same  description 
as  those  just  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  colony ; 
and  fi'om  the  oldest  traditions  we  can  find  among 
the  Corannas  and  Namaiiuas,  who  are  the  unmixed 
Hottentots,  as  also  from  the  Bechuanas,  it  maj-  be 
demonstrated  that  they  existed  a  wandering  people 
without  homes,  or  cattle,  or  even  nationality  of 
character.  That  they  descended  from  Hottentots 
requires  little  argument  to  prove.  Probably  there 
are  connected  with  all  the  tribes  of  Africa  numbers 
of  a  nomadic  character,  whose  origin  will  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  the  Bushmen.  A  parallel 
is  furnished  by  tlie  following  facts  of  the  case, 
which  have  hundreds  of  times  come  under  my  own 
observation  during  a  residence  of  more  than  twenty 
years  among  the  liechuana  tribes.  Connected  witJi 
each  of  the  towns  among  that  people,  tliere  are 
great  numbers  of  what  are  ciiUed   '  Balalii,"  poor 
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ones,  who  stand  iu  the  same  relation  to  the  Bechu- 
anas  as  the  Biuslinien  formerly  stood  iii  to  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  whose  orig;in  donhtless  was  of  tlie  same 
nature.  These  Balala  were  once  inhabitants  of  tlie 
to■^v^1S,  and  have  heen  permitted  or  appointed  to  live 
in  conntry  places  for  the  purpose  of  procurinfj  skins 
of  M'ild  animals,  wild  honey,  and  roots,  for  their 
respective  chiefs.  The  nund>er  of  these  country 
residents  was  increased  by  the  innate  love  of  liberty, 
and  the  scarcitj-  of  food  in  towns,  or  within  the 
boundaries  to  which  they  were  confined  by  water 
and  pasture.  These  again  formed  themselves  into 
small  communities,  though  of  the  most  temporary 
character,  their  calling  requiring  migration,  having 
no  cattle  of  any  description.  Accustomed  from 
infancy  to  the  sweets  of  comparative  liberty,  which 
they  vastly  preferred  to  a  kind  of  vassalage  in  the 
towns,  or  kraals,  they  would  make  any  sacrifice  to 
please  their  often  distant  superiors,  rather  than  be 
confined  to  the  irksomeness  of  a  town  life.  Such 
is  their  avei-sion,  that  I  have  known  chiefs  take 
armed  men,  and  travel  a  hundred  miles  into  desert 
places,  in  order  to  bring  back  Balala,  whom  they 
M'islied  to  assist  them  in  watching  and  harvesting 
the  gardens  of  their  wives ;  and  in  such  seasons 
they  will  frequently  Mander  about,  and  fix  their 
domiciles  in  the  most  desert  and  unfrecpiented  spots 
to  escape  this  easy,  but  to  them  galling  duty,  which 
is  only  required  in  a  year  of  plenty. 

Though  in  general  they  are  able  to  slate  to  what 
chief  or  tribe  they  belong,  yet,  from  want  of  inter- 
course, and  from  desolating  wars,  which  are  only 
waged  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  plunder,  gi-cat 
numbers  of  them  become,  in  their  isolated  position, 
independent.  They  are  never  }>ermitted  to  keep 
cattle,  and  are  exposed  to  the  caprice,  cupidity,  and 
tyranny  of  the  town  lords,  M'henever  they  happen 
to  come  in  their  way.  They  live  a  hungry  life, 
being  dependent  on  the  chase,  wild  roots,  berries, 
locusts,  and,  indeed,  anything  eatable  that  comes 
within  their  reach ;  and  when  they  have  a  more 
than  nsual  supply  they  will  bury  it  in  the  earth 
from  their  superiors,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
what  they  please.  Resistance  on  their  part  would 
be  instantly  avenged  with  the  deadly  javelin.  When 
hunting  parties  go  out  to  kill  game,  the  Balala, 
men  and  women,  are  employed  to  carry  grievous 
burdens  of  fiesh  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  hunters ; 
in  return  for  which  they  receive  the  offals  of  the 
meat,  and  are  made  drudges  so  long  as  the  party 
remains.  They  are  never  permitted  to  wear  the 
furs  of  foxes  and  other  animals  they  obtain.  The 
flesh  they  may  eat ;  but  the  skins  are  conveyed  to 
the  towns,  for  which  they  obtain  a  small  piece  of 
tobacco,  or  an  old  spear  or  knife.  Indeed,  all  the 
valuable  skins  of  the  larger  animals,  which  they 
sometimes  procure  by  hunting  and  pitfalls,  as  well 
as  the  better  portions  of  the  meat,  they  have  to  yield 
to  their  nominal  masters,  except  when  they  succeed 
in  secreting  the  whole  for  their  own  use.  From 
the  famishing  life  to  which  they  are  exposed,  their 
e.xternal  appearance  and  stature  are  precisely  to 
the  Bechuanas  what  the  Bushmen  are  to  the  Hot- 
tentots. Those,  however,  who  live  in  places  which 
afford  a  better  supply  of  food,  are  generally  of  equal 
stature  with  those  who  live  in  towns.  The  natives 
I  have  observed  throughout  southern  Africa  are, 
like  plants  on  a  sterile  soil  and  bleak  a-spect,  stunted 


in  growth,  while  in  a  more  genial  situation  the 
same  species  are  trees  instead  of  shrid)s. 

The  next  prolilem  is  the  variety  of  languages 
spoken  l)y  the  Bushmen,  even  when  nothing  but  a 
range  of  hills,  or  a  river  intervenes  between  the 
tribes,  and  none  ofthe.se  dialects  is  understood  by 
the  Hottentots.  This  may  be  solved  with  still 
greater  ease,  by  again  referring  to  the  J^alala.  The 
dialects  of  the  Sechuaua,  as  spoken  by  these  people, 
especially  in  districts  remote  fiom  the  towns,  are 
so  ditferent  from  that  spoken  by  the  nation  gene- 
rally, that  interpretei's  are  frequently  required.  In 
order  to  account  for  this,  it  is  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  habits.  In  the  towns,  the 
purity  and  harmony  of  the  language  are  kept  up  by 
their  pitchos  or  public  meetings,  at  which  the  finest 
language  is  spoken,  bj'  their  festivals  and  cere- 
monies, as  well  as  by  their  songs  and  their  constant 
intercourse ;  for,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  they  are 
ever  telling  or  hearing  some  "new  thing,"  and  the 
first  question  a  per.son  who  has  come  from  a  neigh- 
bouring village  is  asked  will  be,  "  Lo  yelang  gona  ?" 
What  do  you  eat  there  ?  or  ''  'Mpnlela  makuke." 
Tell  me  the  news.  There  is  no  end  to  conversation, 
excepting  when  sleep  overcomes  or  pinching  hunger 
prevails.  With  the  isolated  villages  of  the  desert, 
it  is  far  otherwise.  They  have  no  such  meetings, 
no  festivals,  no  cattle,  nor  any  kind  of  manufac- 
tures, to  keep  their  energies  alive ;  riches  they  have 
none,  their  sole  care  being  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together ;  to  accomplish  this,  is  with  them  their 
"  chief  end  ;"  they  are  compelled  to  traverse  the 
wilds  often  to  a  great  distance  from  their  native 
village.  On  such  occasions,  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  all  who  can  bear  a  burden,  often  set  out  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  leave  their  children  to  the 
care  of  two  or  more  infirm  old  people.  The  infant 
progeny,  some  of  whom  are  beginning  to  lisp,  while 
others  can  just  master  a  whole  sentence,  and  those 
still  farther  advanced,  romping  and  playing  together, 
the  children  of  nature,  through  the  livelong  day, 
become  habituated  to  a  language  of  their  own.  The 
more  voluble  condescend  to  the  less  precocious,  and 
thus  from  this  infant  Babel  proceeds  a  dialect  com- 
posed of  a  host  of  mongi-el  words  and  phrases  joined 
together  without  rule,  and  in  the  course  of  a  gene- 
ration the  entire  character  of  the  language  is 
changed.  Their  servile  state,  their  scanty  clothing, 
their  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  their  extreme  poverty,  have,  as  may  be  easily 
conceived,  a  deteriorating  influence  on  their  cha- 
racter and  condition.  They  are  generally  less  in 
stature,  and  though  not  deficient  in  intellect,  the  life 
they  lead  gives  a  meianclioly  cast  to  their  features, 
and  from  constant  intercourse  with  beasts  of  prey 
and  serpents  in  their  path,  as  well  as  exposure  to 
harsh  treatment,  they  appear  shy,  and  have  a  wild 
and  frequently  quick  suspicious  look.  Nor  can  this 
be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
associate  with  savage  beasts,  from  the  lion  that 
roams  abroad  by  night  and  day,  to  the  deadly  serpent 
which  infests  their  path,  keeping  them  always  on 
the  alert  during  their  perambulations.  All  this  and 
much  more  which  might  be  said  of  the  Balala,  may 
also  with  the  strictest  propriety  be  affirmed  of  the 
Bushmen.  Any  one  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
interior,  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  and  the 
correctness  of  the  description  given  of  the  "  Bechu- 
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ana  Bushmen,"  as  ^Ir.  Campbell  calls  them,  and  of 
whom  he  says,  '•  they  are  a  people  greatly  despised 
by  all  the  surroundhig  tribes."  Their  numbers  have 
also  been  increased  by  fugitives  from  other  towns 
and  villages,  wiiich  have  been  reduced  by  devas- 
tating wars  from  peace  and  plenty,  to  the  most 
abject  poverty,  and  the  inliabitants  forced  to  iiee  to 
the  desert  for  sustenance,  hardly  disputed  with  the 
beasts  of  prey\  From  this  class  of  people,  the  Ta- 
mahas,  or  Red  people,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word 
impoi-ts,  wlio  are  by  the  Griquas  called  Hed  Kafirs, 
arose.  They  formed  a  considerable  body  in  the 
days  of  Molehabangue,  the  father  of  Mothibi,  the 
present  chief  of  the  Batlapis,  who,  in  iiis  com- 
mandoes for  the  capture  of  cattle,  was  wont  to  take 
them  with  liim.  Taught  this  mode  of  warfare,  and 
being  of  an  intrepid  character,  they  sallied  forth 
and  took  cattle  for  tliemselves,  which  Moleha- 
bangue's  generous  disposition  allowed  them  to  keep, 
and  they  became  an  independent  tribe,  continuing 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  Batlapis. 

That  such  were  the  Bushmen  formerly,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  their  num- 
bers were  increased  by  parties  of  Hottentots,  robbed, 
and  compelled  to  abandon  for  ever  the  land  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  who  naturally  sought  to  satisfy  their 
wants  by-  a  predatory  w'arfare,  and  thus  taught  the 
Bushmen  to  become  the  pirates  of  the  desert. 
Hence  arose  that  kind  of  policy,  once  sanctioned  by 
the  Cape  colonial  government,  of  extermination,  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  rellect  without  horror.  It 
appears  from  tlie  earliest  records  on  the  subject,  and 
especially  from  the  journals  of  those  engaged  in  tlie 
work,  that  the  Bushmen  were  once  very  numerous. 
I  have  traversed  those  regions  in  wliich,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  farmers,  thousands  once  dwelt, 
drinking  at  theii;. I,. vn  fountains,  and  killing  tlieir 
own  game;  but  jjow,  alas,  scarcely  a  family  is  to  be 
seen  !  It  is  impossible  to  look  over  these  now  un- 
inhabited plains  aii.d  niountain-glens  without  feeling 
the  deepest  melancilioiy,  while  the  winds  moaning 
in  the  vale  seem  tu  i  ■  ho  back  the  sound,  "  Where 
are  they?"  In  this  more  enlightened  age,  the 
farmers  cannot  refer  to  the  melancholy  history  of 
that  unfortunate  race  without  feelings  of  regret, 
wliile  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  many  of  the 
farmers  made  strenuous  efforts,  and  collected  thou- 
sands of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  they  presented  to 
the  neighbouring  Bushmen,  hoping  to  induce  them 
to  settle,  and  live  by  breeding  cattle  ;  but  these 
efforts  always  failed.  It  was  too  late  ;  past  suffer- 
ings, and  past  offences  on  both  sides,  had  produced 
a  spirit  of  hatred  so  universal,  that  it  was  of  no  avail 
to  pacify  one  party,  while  thousands  were  thirsting 
for  revenge  and  plunder.  Their  nunil)ers  are  now 
comparatively  few,  even  among  the  tribes  far  be- 
yond the  present  limitsof  the  colony,  from  the  same 
mutual  strife. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  preceding  statement.s, 
that  the  Bushmen  were  originally  poor  Hottentots, 
and  will  in  all  probability,  like  their  progenitors,  in 
course  of  time,  cea^ie  to  be  a  distinct  people,  by-  be- 
coming gradually  mi.xed  with  the  tribes  among 
whom  they  are  scattered.  Some  additional  remarks 
on  this  people  will  be  found  under  the  head,  ]\lis- 
sions  to  the  Bnslimen. 

Tlie  Kafirs,  the  ne.\t  African  tribe  to  which  I 
shall  briefly  refer,  live  beyond  the  Fish  River,  on 


the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony.  At  an  earlier 
period  they  possessed  much  of  that  part  of  Albany- 
now  inhabited  by  English  farmers  and  Hottentots, 
though  it  is  presumed,  on  very  good  grounds,  that 
the  Hottentot  country  formerly  extended  a  consi- 
derabl-e  distance  into  that  of  the  Kafirs.  The  Kafirs 
form  one  tribe  of  the  great  Becluiana  family,  and 
probably  emigrated  from  the  direction  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  till  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Hottentots 
along  the  coast.  Tlieir  origin  must  be  traced  to 
the  same  source  as  that  of  the  numerous  tribes  of 
the  Bechnanas,  from  the  affinity  of  languages  spoken 
throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  of  Af- 
rica. 'I'heir  national  character  is  bold  and  warlike, 
and  their  maintaining  their  independence  to  the 
present  day,  after  all  their  conflicts  with  the  colony, 
and  especially  in  the  late  war,  when  no  less  a  sum 
than  241,884/.  was  expended  in  the  destructive,  but 
fruitless  conflict,  in  order  to  drive  them  from  the 
mountain-pa.sses,  and  the  impenetrable  jungles,  a 
country  over  which  their  ancestors  had  swayed  the 
sceptre  for  ages,  is  a  decisive  evidence  of  their 
martial  spirit.  Their  country  is  boumled  by  the 
ocean  on  the  south,  and  a  range  of  mountains  on 
the  north,  and  beyond  them  lie  the  Amapoudo  and 
Zoolu  tribes. 

North  of  Kafir-land,  between  the  Winterberg 
mountains  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  Yellow 
River,  lies  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Basutos,  a 
tribe  of  Bechuanas.  Since  the  days  of  Chaka,  the 
tyrant  of  the  Zoolus,  who  oppressed  them  from  the 
cast,  while  the  Bergenaars  on  the  west  were  exer- 
cising dreadful  barbarities,  and  reduced  most  of  the 
tribes  to  extreme  poverty  ;  they  have  risen  again 
in  a  fertile  country,  to  comparative  affluence.  The 
commencement  of  missions  among  them  l)j-  the 
brethren  of  the  Evangelical  Missionary  .Society 
at  Paris,  and  subsequently  by  the  Wesleyans,  is 
the  cause  of  this  improvement  in  their  .circum- 
stances. 

Beyond  the  Basutos,  to  the  north  of  the  Orange 
River,  lie  the  other  Bechuana  tribes,  whose  num- 
bers and  extent  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  karn. 
There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  they  for- 
merly extended  much  farther  to  the  southward 
tlian  their  present  limits,  the  "28°  south  latitude,  for 
the  places  as  far  as  the  Orange  River  have  Bechu- 
ana names ;  and  even  the  Lokualo*  of  the  Bechuana 
is  to  be  found  on  stones  near  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  colony ;  but  this  may  have  been  done  by 
herdsmen  taken  or  cscajK'd  from  those  tribes.  Few, 
except  Balala,  lie  farther  west  than  the  23"  east 
longitude.  Between  23^  and  19  ,  lies  what  Mr. 
Campbell  calls  the  southern  Zahara,  which,  from 
what  I  have  seen  on  the  east,  south,  and  Mcstern 
boundaries  of  it,  is  a  fearful  exjjanse  of  sand,  though 
undulating,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  acacias 
and  other  trees  of  gigantic  si/.e.  The  eastern  jiarts 
are  inhabited  by  the  Balala  of  the  Bechuana ;  the 
southern,  near  the  Orange  River,  by  Bushmen  ;  and 
the  western,  by  Namaqua  Bushmen,  but  none  of 

•  I.okiialo.  from  wliicli  we  ili-rivp  the  word  wiiiiii;  or 
priiitini;,  is  I'onnfd  yetx'rally  t)y  lierd-boys,  wlio  witli  n  stone 
make  various  li^jiircs  ou  sloiii'S  with  a  ll.it  surlaie,  witlioiit 
any  retVieuc-e  t.i  sliape  Minks  are  made  by  slriUin;;  tlie 
stone  on  another  »ill  enrved  lines,  codes,  ovals,  ami  ziu'/.a); 
li'^'uies  aie  impressed  on  its  snrt'ace,  exhihilini;  the  apiiear- 
aiMx"  of  a  wdte  strip  of  alxjul  an  in<h  hiuud,  like  a  conl'u!>ed 
Coil  of  u  rope. 
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them  are  able  to  keep  cattle.    They  subsist  on  game, 
water-melons,  and  roots. 

The  country  from  the  limits  of  the  desert  to  the 
west  coast  is  called  Great  Namainialand,  containing 
a  thill  ])opulation  of  the  llottt'iitot  race.  To  the 
north  of  the  iS'amaquas  lie  the  Danuira  tribes,  of 
whom  ct)niparatively  little  is  known,  except  that 
from  their  physical  appearance  and  black  colovir, 
they  apjiroximate  to  the  negroes  and  natives  of 
Congo  on  the  west  coast.  These  tribes  iniiabit  a 
country  extending  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  tlie  Atlantic  to 
the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  climate  varies 
from  that  in  which  thunder-storms  and  tornadoes 
shake  the  mountains,  and  the  scorching  rays  of  an 
almost  vertical  sun  produce  the  mirage,  to  that 
whicli  is  salubrious  and  mild  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony  along  Kafir-land  to  the  fruitful  ajid 
well  watered  plains  of  the  Zoolu  country  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Port  Natal,  while  the  more  mountainous 
and  elevated  regions  are  visited  by  keen  frosts  and 
heavy  falls  of  snow.  The  colony  extends,  from 
west  to  east,  about  600  miles,  its  average  breadth 
being  about  200,  containing  a  variety  of  climate, 
the  healthiest  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Between  tlie  coast  and  the  vast  chain 
of  mountains  beyond  which  lie  the  Karroo,  the, 
country  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  temperate.  The 
other  portions  of  the  colony,  with  few  exceptions 
and  without  a  change  in  the  seasons,  appear  to  be 
doomed  to  perpetual  sterility  and  drought.  The 
Karroo  country,  which  is  the  background  of  the 
colony,  is,  as  Lichtenstein  correctly  describes  it,  a 
parched  and  arid  plain,  stretching  out  to  such  an 
extent,  tliat  the  vast  hills  by  which  it  is  terminated, 
or  rather  which  divide  it  from  other  plains,  are  lost 
in  the  distance.  The  beds  of  nvmiberless  little 
rivers  (in  which  water  is  rarely  to  be  found)  cross 
like  veins  in  a  thousand  directions  this  enormous 
space.  The  course  of  them  might  in  some  places 
be  clearly  distinguished  by  the  dark  green  of  the 
mimosas  spreading  along  their  banks.  Excepting 
these,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  no  tree  or  shrub 
is  visible.  Nowhere  appear  any  signs  of  life>  nor 
a  point  on  which  the  eye  can  dwell  with  pleasure. 
The  compass  of  human  sight  is  too  small  to  take  in 
the  circumference  of  the  whole — the  soul  must  rest 
on  the  horrors  of  the  wide-spread  desert. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  Karroo,  viewed  from- 
thetopofa  hill  by  that  intelligent  traveller;  but 
even  on  these  hills  and  sun-burnt  plains,  tliousands 
of  sheep  pasture  on  a  thin  sprinkling  of  verdure  and 
esculents.  One  morning,  after  travelling  several 
days  in  those  Karroo  plains,  Mr.  Campbell  stood 
still,  and  remarke<l  with  great  emphasis  to  Mrs. 
Moffat  and  myself,  "  Sirs,  it  would  require  a  good 
pair  of  spectacles  to  see  a  blade  of  grass  in  this 
world." 

The  entire  country,  extending  in  some  places 
hundreds  of  miles  on  each  sideof  the  Orange  River, 
and  from  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic 
to  beyond  the  •i4th  degree  east  longitude,  appears 
to  have  the  curse  of  Gilboa  resting  on  it.  It  is  rare 
that  rains  to  any  extent  or  quantity  fall  in  those 
regions.  Extreme  droughts  continue  for  years  to- 
gether. The  fountains  are  exceedingly  few,  pre- 
carious, and  latterly  many  of  these  have  been  dried 
up  altogether.    The  causes  and  consequences  of  the 


diminution  of  the  rains  will  be  noticed  as  the  writer 
traverses  the  different  fields  which  have  con\e  under 
his  own  immediate  observation  ;  and  if  his  long  ex- 
perience and  iiupiiry  on  tliat  and  a  variety  of  otlier 
subjects  of  interest  and  scientific  research,  should  in 
any  degree  throw  additional  light  on  doubtful 
points,  he  will  consider  his  labour  amply  rewarded, 
but  his  theme  is  man. 

This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  different  tribes  which 
have  been  the  objects  of  missionary  labour,  and 
the  limits  of  which  are  defined  in  the  accompanying 
maj),  intended  more  as  a  directory  to  the  position 
of  missionary  stations  and  divisions  of  tribes,  than 
a  minute  view  of  general  topogi-apliy. 

1  have  deemed  it  proper  to  be  more  particular 
on  the  Hottentot  and  Bushmiui  character,  as  the 
following  chapters  present  little  more  than  an  out- 
line of  the  labours  of  missionaries  among  that 
people.  This  section  of  our  operations  is  so  well 
known  from  the  copious  jom-nals  and  letters  so 
long  before  the  public,  as  well  as  from.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's first  and  second  "  Travels."  and  the  "  Re- 
searches" of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  besides  the  works 
of  other  writers  (m  the  same  subject,  that  it  is  the 
less  necessary  for  me  to  make  large  additions  to 
the  valuable  information  thus  supplied. 


CHAPTER  II. 

First  Mission  to  South  Africa — Mr.  Schmidt's  success — Mis- 
sion resinned — Mission  to  the  Kafirs — Dr.  Vanderkemi> 
leaves  Caiie  Town — Kuters  Kafir-land — Suspicions  of  the 
Kafirs — Ifjnorance  of  the  natives — The  Doctor's  colleague 
leives  him— The  Doctor's  devotedness  and  humility — (iaika 
solicits  him  to  make  rain — His  self-denial  and  perils — \ 
Hottentot  woman — Enmity  of  some  colonists — Awful  retri- 
\)Uti(in — Kafir  Mission  abandoned. 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  on  its  establish- 
ment in  1795.  directed  its  first  eliorts  to  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific;  in  which  the  missionaries,  after  a 
long  period  of  toil,  under  accumulated  hardships, 
have  witnessed  ti'iumphs  of  the  gospel  the  most 
signal,  among  a  race  of  barbarians  and  cannibals, 
which  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  province  of  history 
to  record.  The  attention  of  the  Society  was  next 
directed  to  the  vast  and  important  field  of  Soutliern 
Africa,  then  wholly  unoccupied,  except  by  the 
United  Brethren  of  Germany.  The  small  Mora- 
vian church  of  Herrnhut  sent  forth  her  missionaries 
more  than  a  century  ngn,  first  to  the  negi'oes  of 
the  west,  and  then  to  the  fur-olad  inhabitants  of 
Greenland. 

"  Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigour  of  a  polar  sky. 
And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon's  rose 
On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal  snows." 

In  .July,  1736,  George  Schmidt,  with  something 
of  that  zeal  which  fired  the  bosom  of  Egede,  the 
pioneer  of  the  mission  to  Greenland,  left  his  native 
country  for  that  of  the  Hottentots.  He  was  the 
first  who,  commissioned  by  the  King  of  kings, 
stood  in  the  Vale  of  Grace,  (Genadendal,)  at  that 
time  known  by  the  name  of  Bavian's  Kloof,  ^the 
Glen  of  Baboons,)  and  directed  the  degraded,  op- 
pressed, ignorant,  despised,  and,  so  far  as  life 
eternal  is  concerned,  the  outcast  Hottentots,  to  the 
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Lamb  of  God,  who  tasted  death  for  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  traverse  the  glen,  as  the  writer  has 
done,  or  sit  under  the  great  pear-tree  which  that 
devoted  missionary  planted  with  his  own  hands, 
without  feeling  something  like  a  holy  envy  of  so 
distinguished  a  person  in  the  missionary  band. 
When  we  remember  that  actions  receive  their 
weight  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  been  called  forth,  how  exalted  a  glory  must 
such  an  one  as  George  Schmidt  possess  in  the  hea- 
venly world,  where  one  star  ditl'ereth  from  another 
star  in  glory,  compared  with  the  great  majority  of 
tiie  present  day,  who  have  doors  opened  to  them, 
and  a  host  of  examples  before  them,  with  the  zeal 
and  prayers  of  the  whole  C'hristian  church  to  ani- 
mate and  support  them !  Though  he  could  only 
address  the  Hottentots  through  an  interpreter,  his 
early  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
attendance  at  the  first  Hottentot  school  ever  founded 
rapidly  increased.  The  Hottentots,  with  all  their 
reputed  ignorance  and  apathy,  justly  regarded  him 
with  sentiments  of  unfeigned  love  and  admiration; 
and  so  evidently  was  the  gospel  made  the  power  of 
God,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  was  aide 
to  add  a  number  of  converts  to  the  church  of  the 
tirst-born. 

In  1 74.'?,  the  lonely  missionary  was  compelled  to 
visit  Europe,  when  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
actuated  by  representations  that  to  instruct  the 
Hottentots  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  colony,  refused  to  sanction  the  return  of  this 
messenger  of  mercy  to  that  unfortunate  people. 
Every  effort  to  resume  tlie  mission  was  fruitless, 
till  the  year  1792,  when  Marsveldt,  Schwinn,  and 
Kiichnel  sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They 
received  every  attention,  and  went  in  search  of 
the  spot  where,  more  than  half  a  century  before, 
Schmidt  left  his  little  band.  Part  of  the  walls  of 
his  house  was  indeed  still  standing,  and  in  the 
garden  were  several  fruit-trees  planted  by  his 
hands  ;  M'hilst  various  ruins  of  walls,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, marked  the  site  of  the  lowly  cottages  which 
were  once  inhabited  by  his  affectionate  hearers ; 
and,  what  must  have  been  overpowering  to  these 
followers  of  so  good  a  man,  one  of  the  females 
whom  he  had  baptized,  by  the  name  of  Magdalena, 
was  also  found  out,  and  appeared  to  have  a  tolerable 
recollection  of  her  former  teacher,  though  she  was 
now  about  seventy  years  of  age.  Slie  also  pro- 
duced a  New  Testament  bearing  the  marks  of  con- 
stant use,  which  he  had  presented  to  her.  This 
she  had  preserved  as  a  precious  relic,  and,  although 
now  bent  down  with  age  and  feebleness,  she  ex- 
pressed great  joy  on  being  informed  that  Marsveldt 
and  his  companions  were  the  brethren  of  her  old 
and  beloved  pastor. 

The  Hottentots,  who  remembered  Mr.  Schmidt, 
or  had  heard  of  his  labours  of  love,  rallied  around 
the  standard  again  erected  :  and  though  great  and 
many  were  the  trials  and  distresses  of  the  mission- 
aries, often  threatened  with  destruction  and  murder, 
all  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  lieaven.  their 
labours  were  blessed  ;  and,  through  Divine  help, 
the  Moravian  missions  have  prosjjered,  antl  spread 
their  branches  through  different  parts  of  the  colony, 
and  to  the  Tambookies  beyond  it,  where  they  have 
now  a  tlourishiug  station.  What  a  remarkable 
display  have  we  here  of  the  faitlifulness  and  mercy 


of  God,  in  preserving  the  seed  sown  by  Schmidt  in 
a  most  ungenial  soil,  and  left  to  vegetate  in  an 
aspect  the  most  forbidding,  for  such  a  length  of 
time  I  Who  can  doubt  the  Divine  a.ssurance,  "  My 
word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void  ?" 

On  the  31st  of  March,  in  the  year  1799,  Dr. 
Vanderkemp,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Kicherer 
and  Edmonds,  landed  at  Cape  Town,  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dutch.  Dr.  V.  selected  Kafir- 
land  as  the  field  of  his  operations,  while  Mr. 
Kicherer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Kramer,  yielded 
to  a  call  of  Providence,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Bushmen  on  the  Zak  River.  Vanderkemp,  who 
was  a  native  of  Holland,  seemed,  from  his  expe- 
rience, natural  firmness  of  character,  and  distin- 
guished talents,  prepared  for  the  Herculian  task  of 
at  once  forcing  his  way  into  the  head-fjuarters  of 
the  enemy,  and  raising  the  standard  of  the  cross 
amidst  a  dense  pojndation  of  barbarians,  the  most 
powerful,  warlike,  and  independent  of  all  the  tribes 
within  or  Avithout  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape 
colony,  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
means  for  himian  destruction  enjoyed  by  their 
white  neighbours,  still  maintained  their  right  to 
their  native  hills  and  dales.  He  might  at  once, 
with  comparatively  little  trouble  or  hardship,  have 
fixed  his  abode  among  the  Hottentots  within  the 
colony,  to  whom  he  eventually  devoted  all  the 
energies  of  his  body  and  mind,  in  raising  that  de- 
pressed, degraded,  lielpless,  and  enslaved  race,  to 
ti-eemeu  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  breaking  the  fetters 
that  a  cruel  policy  had  riveted  on  that  hapless 
people,  the  aborigines  and  rightful  owners  of  a 
territory  now  no  longer  theirs. 

The  Doctor  having  cast  liis  eye  over  the  condition 
of  the  Hottentots,  concluded  that  there  was  scarcely 
any  possibility  of  making  progress  among  a  people 
so  proscribed  by  government,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
their  white  neighbours,  on  whom  they  could  not 
look  without  indignation,  as  any  other  human 
beings  would  have  done  in  similar  circumstances; 
he  therefore,  very  naturally,  directed  his  steps  to 
those  who  were  yet  free  from  these  unjustifiable 
restrictions. 

Having  received  every  encouragement  from  the 
English  government,  and  recommendatory  letters 
to  the  farmers,  he  left  Cape  Town.  The  coimtry 
through  which  he  had  to  pa.ss  was  thinly,  and 
in  many  places  newly  inhabited.  The  party 
arrived  at  (iraaff  Reinet  on  .June  29,  after  having, 
with  their  attendants  and  cattle,  experienced  many 
narrow  escapes  from  lions,  panthers,  and  other 
wild  bea.sts,  as  well  as  from  Bushmen  and  Hot- 
tentots, of  character  still  more  ferocious.  Notwith- 
standing, wherever  they  went,  they  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  farmers,  although  their  fears  and 
alarms  must  have  been  many,  and  nothing  but 
Divine  power  could  have  cheered  them  ouward  in 
their  desert  path. 

In  July,  1799,  he  proceeded  from  Graaf  Reinet, 
the  most  "distant  colonial  town,  and  the  nearest  to 
the  Kafirs.  This  was  a  dating  tnidertaki\ig,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  for  a  long  time  previous  a 
ilire,  and  often  deadly  strife  had  been  kept  up 
between  them  and  the  farmers,  whom  they  very 
naturally  viewed  as  intruders,  and  towards  whom 
they  nuist  liave  looked  with  a  jealous  eye,  both 
they  and  their  fort-fathers   having  witnessed   the 
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reduction  of  the  Hottentots,  once  their  equals  in 
number  and  power,  to  a  state  of  shivery,  destitu- 
tion, and  sorrow,  the  mere  fragment  of  a  nation 
being  k'ft. 

It  would  be  expecting  too  much  from  human 
nature,  and  even  from  the  noble  and  manly  cha- 
racter of  the  Kafirs,  to  suppose  that  they  should 
refrain  from  laying  hands  on  the  cattle  of  the 
farmers,  a  system  carried  on  amongst  all  the  tribes 
of  South  Africa.  There  is,  however,  much  reason 
to  believe  that  they  -were  excited  to  this  practice  to 
a  much  greater  extent  by  the  conduct  of  some  un- 
principled colonists,  for  we  find  on  one  of  the 
earliest  missions  to  Gaika,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting depredations  by  the  Kafirs,  the  chiefs  stated 
that  these  were  prompted  solely  by  the  example  set 
fii-st,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  by  the  colonists.  This, 
it  seems,  was  an  undeniable  fact,  so  that  the  British 
could  only  stipulate  for  the  good  conduct  of  their 
subjects  in  future,  provided  the  Kafirs  observed  a 
similar  procedure.  It  was  among  a  people  inured 
to  war,  fierce  and  superstitious,  and  often  exas- 
perated by  the  exercise  of  the  superior  power  of 
their  neighbours,  that  Dr.  Vanderkemp  pitched  his 
tent.  I  have  gazed  with  sacred  awe  on  the  spot 
where  he  raised  the  gospel  standard ;  here  he 
laboured  for  a  season,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ed- 
monds, who,  to  his  deep  regret,  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  East  Indies.  He  was  thus  left  alone  with 
only  a  few  attendants,  among  a  people  destitute  of 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  fired  with  jealousy 
towards  every  white  intruder,  with  these  feelings 
frequently  increased  by  the  influence  of  runaway 
slaves  and  deserters,  who  naturally  felt  that  their 
interest  and  safety  would  be  secured  by  fanning 
the  flame  of  discord. 

Under  all  these  untoward  circumstances  it  was 
impossible  that  the  Kafirs  could  view  Dr.  V.'s 
sojourn  among  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
spy,  or  precursor  of  deeply  laid  stratagems  to  get 
possession  of  their  country  and  cattle,  by  the  people 
from  whom  he  had  come,  and  to  whom  he  belonged. 
He  carried  no  credentials  to  recommend  him,  but 
the  Divine  commission :  his  very  appearance  must 
have  had  little  to  fascinate  a  savage  mind,  capable 
of  appreciating  only  outward  pomp,  or  displays  of 
hunian  power.  The  Doctor's  habits  were  such  as 
to  convey  a  very  ditferent  impression,  for  he  gene- 
rally appeared  in  the  plainest  garb,  and,  according 
to  his  own  account,  without  hat,  or  shoes,  or  stock- 
ings. He  had  escaped  in  rough  and  trackless 
ravines  and  plains  through  which  he  passed,  not 
only  from  beasts  of  prey,  but  from  deserters,  mIio 
laid  in  wait  to  murder  him ;  and  when  he  appeared 
before  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  tyrant  whose  mind  was  poisoned  by  in- 
dividuals from  the  colony,  of  some  influence,  in- 
sinuating that  he  was  a  sp3'. 

Many  questions  were  put  to  him  respecting  his 
object,  and  political  connexions,  and  they  were 
especially  anxious  to  know  if  he  were  sent  by  the 
English.  To  which  the  Doctor  replied  with  great 
humility,  and  referred  to  the  governor's  permission 
and  recommendations  to  the  favour  of  the  autho- 
rities, in  permitting  him  to  proceed.  "  Did,  then," 
continued  Gaika,  "  this  plan  spring  forth  only  out 
of  your  own  heart  ?"  "  This  very  question,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "  upbraided  me  of  my  unfaithfulness, 


and  put  this  answer  into  my  mouth :  that  this  my 
plan  was  indeed  formed  only  in  my  own  heart, 
though  it  was  never  formed  by  it ;  but  that  the  God 
of  heaven  and  eartli,  in  whose  hands  were  their 
hearts  and  my  heart,  liad  put  it  into  it  to  go  to  this 
peo])le  and  to  comnuuiicate,  in  his  name,  things 
witli  which  their  temporal  and  eternal  happiness 
M'ere  connected." 

This  simple  and  honest  reply  in  some  measure 
pacified  the  jealous  spirit  of  one  whose  mind  was 
more  likely  to  be  moved  by  the  representations 
made  to  him  that  the  missionaries  were  spies  and 
assassins,  possessing  enchanted  and  poisoned  wine 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  life.  Mr.  Buys,  who 
had  fled  from  tlie  colony  on  account  of  debt,  being 
familiar  with  the  language,  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  essential  service  to  the  missionary.  Gaika 
was  evidently  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Doctor's  character,  being  altogether  difl'erent  from 
any  of  those  he  had  seen  before,  and  observing  he 
never  wore  a  hat,  he  asked  him  if  God  had  ordered 
him  not  to  do  so. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  crafty  monarch 
would  give  his  consent  that  they  should  remain  in 
his  dominions :  and  when  this  was  granted,  and  a 
suitable  spot  selected,  the  Doctor  adds,  in  true 
gospel  simplicity,  "  Brother  Edmonds  and  I  cut 
down  long  grass  and  rushes  for  thatching,  and 
felled  trees  in  the  wood.  I  kneeled  down  on  the 
grass,  thanking  the  Lord  Jesus  that  he  had  pro- 
vided me  a  resting-place  before  the  face  of  our 
enemies  and  Satan,  praying  that  from  under  this 
roof  the  seed  of  the  gospel  might  spread  north- 
wards through  all  Africa." 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  deplorable  ig- 
norance of  the  natives  concerning  the  object  of 
these  men  of  God,  from  the  following  facts,  occur- 
I'ences  similar  to  which  the  writer  has  often  wit- 
nessed in  other  parts  of  the  interior.  After  reading 
their  evening  chapter,  when  the  missionaries  arose 
to  kneel  around  the  fire  with  the  Hottentots,  a 
native,  who  was  with  them,  was  so  terrified,  that 
he  seized  his  spear,  and  running  off  to  the  field,  hid 
himself,  supposing  they  intended  to  murder  him. 
A  few  days  after,  a  young  Kafir  woman  going  to 
visit  the  party,  seeing  in  the  distance  their  tent 
shaken  by  the  wind,  and  supposing  it  to  be  some 
rapacious  beast  which  the  messengers  of  peace  had 
let  loose  to  devour  her,  bolted  off  through  the  river 
into  the  forest,  where,  missing  the  path,  she  had 
nearly  lost  her  life  by  falling  into  a  pit. 

The  Doctor,  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  among  whom  the  murder  of  a 
white  man  was  considered  a  meritorious  deed,  con- 
tinued his  onward  course,  like  a  ship  rising  above 
every  succeeding  wave  which  threatens  to  engulf 
it ;  and  so  completely  was  his  mind  absorbed  and 
baffled  by  the  vanity  and  dull  monotony  around, 
that  for  a  time  he  kept  his  sabbath  ou  the  Saturday. 
Deeply  did  he  deplore  the  departure  of  his  fellow- 
labourer,  Mr.  Edmonds,  to  which  the  Doctor  refers 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  and  ascribes  it 
not  to  a  diminution  of  fraternal  love,  but  to  an 
insurmountable  aversion  on  his  part  to  the  people, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  labour  among  the  Hindoos 
of  Bengal. 

After  Mr.  E.'s  departure,  which  was  on  the  1st 
of  January,  the  Doctor,  in  his  cheerless  abode,  was 
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instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  eagerly  em- 
bracing every  opportunity  of  recommending  the 
gospel,  and  catcliing  each  little  ray  of  light  that 
beamed  on  his  devious  path.  He  was  a  man  of 
exalted  genius  and  learning.  He  had  mingled  with 
courtiers.  He  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Leyden  and  tklinhurgh.  He  had  obtained 
plaudits  for  his  remarkable  progress  in  literature, 
in  philosophy,  divinity,  physic,  and  the  military 
art.  He  was  not  only  a  profotmd  student  in  ancient 
languages,  but  in  all  the  modern  European  tongues, 
even  to  that  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  ;  and 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  armies  of  his 
earthly  sovereign,  in  connexion  with  which  he  rose 
to  be  captain  of  horse  and  lieutenant  of  dragoon 
guards.  Yet  this  man,  constrained  by  the  "  love 
of  Christ,"  could  cheerfully  lay  aside  all  his 
honours,  mingle  with  savages,  bear  their  sneers 
and  contumely,  condescend  to  serve  the  meanest  of 
his  troublesome  guests — take  the  axe,  the  sickle, 
the  spade,  and  the  mattock — lie  down  on  the  place 
where  dogs  repose,  and  spend  nights  with  his 
couch  drenched  with  raiu,  the  cold  wind  bringing 
his  fragile  house  about  his  ears.  Though  annoyed 
by  the  nightly  visits  of  hungry  hyenas,  sometimes 
destroying  his  sheep  and  travelling  appurtenances, 
and  even  seizing  the  leg  of  beef  at  his  tent  door, 
though  compelled  to  wander  about  iu  quest  of  lost 
cattle,  and  exposed  to  the  perplexing  and  humbling 
caprice  of  those  whose  characters  were  stains  on 
human  nature — whisperings  occasionally  reaching 
his  ears  that  murderous  plans  were  in  progress  for 
his  destruction— he  calmly  proceeded  with  his 
benevolent  efforts,  and  to  secure  his  object,  would 
stoop  with  "  the  meekness  of  wisdom"  to  please 
and  propitiate  the  rude  and  wayward  children  of 
the  desert  whom  he  sought  to  bless. 

In  the  midst  of  all  hit;  discouragements,  when 
be  discovered  the  faintest  image  of  his  Lord  and 
Master  in  a  poor  Hottentot  or  Kafir,  he  was  en- 
raptured. When  told  by  a  Hottentot  wonran  that 
she  incessantly  prayed  to  Jesus  to  reveal  himself  to 
her,  and  teach  her  what  she  ought  to  know,  his 
heart  was  filled  with  joy ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  prayed 
the  Lord  that  it  might  please  him  to  accompany 
the  unworthy  efforts  of  his  vile  servant  with  the  ' 
influences  of  his  Spirit.  And,  oh  !  how  did  my 
soul  rejoice  that  the  Lord  had  given  me  in  this 
wilderness,  among  tigers  and  wolves,  and  at  such 
a  distance  from  Christians,  a  poor  heathen  woman 
witii  whom  I  could  converse  confidently  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  hidden  communion  witli  Christ. 
Oh,  that  I  may  not  be  deceived  I  Lo,  my  winter  is 
past— the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  already  heard  iu 
the  land."  In  one  part  of  his  journal  he  says. 
"  Satan  roared  like  a  lion.  It  would  not  he  prudent 
to  mention  the  particulars  of  his  assaults,  but  it 
was  resolved  that  I  should  be  killed  ;»s  a  conspi- 
rator against  the  king  of  this  country."  While, 
however,  thus  exposed  to  the  fury  and  jealousy  of 
those  whose  feet  were  swift  to  shed  blood,  especially 
that  of  a  white  man,  his  whole  journal  exhibits  an 
unwavering  reliance  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
wiiich  he  found  to  be  a  strong  tower. 

The  native  magicians  Inning  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  make  rain,  Gaikasent  a  reward  of  two 
mileli  eows  and  their  calves,  soliciting  the  Doctor 
to  use  his  efforts.     He  replied  that  he  could  not 


make  rain,  but  could  and  would  pray  for  it. 
His  prayers  were  heard  ;  rain  fell  abundantly,  but 
the  Doctor  refused  to  accept  the  cattle :  on  which 
account  Buys  and  others  looked  upon  him  as  a  fool, 
and  declared  that  though  he  did  not  like  to  take 
them,  they  M-ould  take  good  care  that  the  king 
should  never  get  them  Iwck.  More  than  this. 
Buys,  another  Gehazi,  sent  word  to  Gaika,  that  the 
number  was  not  sufficient  for  the  rain,  which  in- 
duced the  latter  to  send  more  ;  all  of  which  Buys 
reserved  for  himself,  unknown  to  Vanderkemp  at 
the  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  a  review  of  the  character 
of  Vanderkemp  under  these  circumstiuices,  without 
admiring  his  devotion  to  his  work,  and  without 
recognizing  him  as  a  pioneer  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter to  all  subsequent  missionary  operations  in 
that  country,  now  carried  on  by  the  London, 
Glasgow,  and  Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies. 
How  insignificant  have  been  the  privations  and 
dangers  of  more  modern  labourers  when  compared 
with  those  of  Vanderkemp,  Kieherer,  Anderson, 
and  Albrecht,  who  first  entered  those  regions  of 
heathenism,  introducing  the  gospel  plough,  and 
casting  the  seed  into  an  ungenial  soil,  where,  though 
iu  some  instances  it  remained  long  buried,  it  event- 
ually produced  "  an  abundance  of  corn  in  the 
earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains;  the  fruit 
whereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon!"  To  none 
is  this  comparison  more  applicable  than  to  Dr. 
Vanderkemp.  He  came  from  a  university  to  stoop 
to  teach  the  alphabet  to  the  poor  naked  Hottentot 
and  Kafir ;  from  the  society  of  nobles,  to  associate 
with  beings  of  the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of 
humanity :  from  stately  mansions,  to  the  filthy 
hovel  of  the  greasy  African  :  from  the  army,  to 
instruct  the  fierce  savage  the  tactics  of  a  heavenly 
warfare  under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ; 
from  the  study  of  physic  to  become  the  guide  to 
the  balm  in  Gilead,  and  the  Physician  there;  and, 
finally,  from  a  life  of  earthly  honour  and  ease,  to 
be  exposed  to  perils  of  waters,  of  robbers,  of  his 
own  countrymen,  of  the  heathen,  in  the  city,  in  the 
wilderness.  All  who  are  acijuaiuted  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  .African  mission,  nmst  admit  these  facts, 
and  saj',  Tlifi/,  indeed,  laboured,  and  we  have  en- 
tered iuto  tlieir  labours. 

The  following  extract  from  Kay's  "  Travels  and 
Researches  in  Kafir-land,"  cannot  be  read  without 
deep  interest : — 

"  The  mission  stations  in  Kaffraria  literally  con- 
stitute folds,  surrounded  by  evil  spirits,  as  M-ell  as 
by  beasts  of  prey;  and  all  that  rally  round  our 
standard  are  like  so  many  sheep  gathered  together 
out  of  the  wilderness.  Within  the  last  few  days 
several  have  been  added  to  our  number :  amongst 
whom  is  one  whose  case  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  She  is  an  aged  Hottentot,  who  was  bap- 
tized by  the  late  Mr.  Vanderkeuip,  about  thirty 
years  ago.  During  the  short  time  spent  by  that 
devoted  missionarj-  amongst  the  Kafir  tribes,  he 
taught  her  and  two  or  three  other  females,  a  know- 
ledge of  letters.  This  she  afterwards  improved  by 
assiduous  application,  so  that  she  was  at  length 
enabled  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures,  a  copy  of 
which,  presented  by  her  venerable  tutor,  she  still 
retains  to  this  very  day.  Although,  from  that  time 
to  this,   she   had  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
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sitting  under  a  Christian  ministry,  it  ■vvoiikl,  never- 
theless, appear  tliat  she  ever  retained  a  sense  of 
religion,  and  a  very  strong  attachment  to  her  Bible. 
On  hearing  of  the  estaUlishment  of  Butterworth, 
she  anxiously  strove  to  get  her  heathenish  husband 
(Lochenberg)  into  the  mind  for  removing  to  the 
mission  village,  that  she  might  once  more  hear 
the  gospel,  and  get  her  poor  children  instructed. 
But  to  this  he  would  never  cousent,  well  knowing 
that  his  deeds  were  of  such  a  character  as  would 
not  bear  the  light.  The  measure  of  his  iniquity, 
however,  being  full,  tlie  hand  of  violence  was  per- 
mitted to  remove  him  out  of  the  way  some  months 
ago;  and  the  shocking  circumstances  connected 
M-ith  his  death,  constitute  a  striking  comment  upon 
that  passage  of  holy  writ,  '  Consider  this,  ye  that 
forget  God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be 
none  to  deliver.' 

"He  was  one  of  the  Dutch  farmers  who  fled  from 
the  colony,  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Vanderkenip 
was  endeavouring  to  commence  his  mission.  Pro- 
fessing gi-eat  regard  for  the  latter  on  account  of 
his  ministerial  character,  tliese  fugitives  Hocked 
around  him,  moved  w  hen  he  moved,  and  encamped 
where  he  encamped.  They  had  not  been  with 
liim  long,  however,  before  his  faithfulness  aroused 
determined  enmitj-,  and  they  secretly  strove  to 
injure  him  in  every  possible  way.  Although  some 
of  them  had  taken  native  wives,  and  all  been 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the 
natives,  their  deep-rooted  prejudices  against  the 
latter  still  continued,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Vander- 
kemp's  preacliing  to  them  rendered  him  contempt- 
ible in  their  eyes.  '  Whenever  they  saw  him," 
said  old  Saartje,  '  go  into  the  bush  for  prayer  or 
meditation,  one  or  other  of  the  Christi  mensche 
(Christians)  immediately  ran  into  his  tent  to  steal. 
His  chests  were  frequently  broken  open,  and  his 
money  taken  away,  until  at  last  he  had  scarcely 
doublejees  (pence)  sufficient  to  carry  him  back  to 
the  colony.' 

"It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  of  this  party 
died  a  natural  death.  '  Faber,'  said  my  informant, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances, 
'  was  afterwards  hung  in  the  colony  as  a  rebel. 
Buys  wandered  about  amongst  the  tribes,  mur- 
dering and  plundering,  until  he  himself  was  mur- 
dered. Botha  was  killed  by  the  Kafirs,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  companion.  The  hut  in  which 
Bezuidenhoud  slept  was  one  night  fired  by  the 
natives,  and  he  was  burnt  to  death.  The  Irishman, 
(a  deserter  connected  with  the  band,)  together  with 
one  of  his  children,  was  also  burnt  to  ashes  while 
asleep,  by  one  of  the  native  women  with  whom  he 
had  lived  ;  and,  as  already  intimated,  Lochenberg 
himself,  '  whom  vengeance  suffered  not  to  live,' 
was  literally  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Amakwabi,  about 
the  middle  of  1829." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1800,  Dr.  Vanderkemp, 
owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  left 
Kafir-land,  for  Graaft"  Reinet,  principally  to  meet 
the  two  brethren,  Vanderlingen  and  Read,  and  re- 
mained a  considerable  time  there,  during  a  rebellion 
among  the  farmers.  He  visited  Kafir-land  again, 
but,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  frontier,  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  mission,  and  return  to 
Graaff  Reinet,  where  he  laboured  among  the 
Hottentots.     General    Dundas    offered   means    of 


forming  a  station  in  the  colony,  "  to  endeavour," 
as  the  governor  expressed  it,  "  to  ameliorate  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  condition  of  that  unhappy 
people,  whom,  upon  every  principle  of  humanity 
and  justice,  government  is  bound  to  protect." 
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In  February,  1801,  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  Mr.  Read, 
with  more  than  one  hundred  Hottentots,  left  Graati' 
Reinet.  Their  temporary  residence  was  appointed 
at  Botha's  farm,  about  seven  miles  west  of  Algoa 
Bay,  where  they  continued  with  the  Hottentots  for 
nearly  eight  months,  leading  a  life  of  uninterrupted 
anxiety,  perplexity,  and  danger,  the  Doctor  being 
for  some  time  confined  to  his  bed  with  rheumatism. 
Though  liberally  assisted  with  necessaries  by  go- 
vernment order  from  Fort  Frederick,  they  were 
continually  exposed  to  eneuiies  of  different  descrip- 
tions, and,  but  for  God's  protecting  arm,  must  have 
been  destroyed  root  and  branch. 

Their  institution  made  them  an  object  of  hatred 
to  many  of  the  colonists,  who  described  them  as 
taking  part  with  the  plundering  Hottentots  and 
Kafirs,  and  representing  their  station  as  a  refuge 
for  robbers  and  murderers ;  while  the  truth  was, 
that  it  was  an  asylum  only  for  those  who  had  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  such  banditti.  Notwith- 
standing this,  a  government  order,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  missionaries,  prohibited  the  reception 
of  any  Hottentots  into  this  asylum ;  and  those  thus 
repelled  chose  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  woods, 
among  brutes,  rather  than  return  to  their  own 
tribes.  General  Dundas,  approving  of  the  Doctor's 
scheme,  wished  the  whole  party  to  remove  for 
safety  to  the  fortress,  and,  regarding  the  missionaries 
as  dead  men  if  they  did  not  accept  of  his  offer,  pro- 
posed to  them  again,  as  a  last  resource  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  lives,  to  sail  with  him  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  defer  the  instruction  of 
the  Hottentots  in  that  region  till  a  more  favourable 
season  ;  but  to  this  the  Doctor  would  not  consent. 

To  the  honour  of  General  Dundas,  let  it  be  again 
recorded  that,  so  fully  was  he  convinced  of  the  duty 
and  importance  of  what  was  then  considered  Utopian, 
that  he  ordered  for  the  use  of  the  station,  from  the 
Bay  (Fort  Frederick),  GOOO  pounds  of  rice,  6  casks 
of  salt  meat.  2U0  sheep,  59  labouring  oxen,  1 1  milch 
COATS,  96  horned  cattle,  3  waggons,  1  fishing-net, 
1  corn-mill,  2  corn-sieves,  and  a  smith's  bellows, 
besides  implements  of  agriculture.  Scarcely  had 
this  generous  action  cheered  their  prospects,  when, 
as  they  write, — 

"  A  troop  of  plundering  Hottentots  attacked  our 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  having  fired 
about  fifty  times  with  muskets,  took  away  all  our 
cattle.  All  our  endeavours  to  persuade  them  to  a 
friendly  agreement  were  in  vain  ;  they  did  not  give 
any  answer  but  by  firing.    One  of  our  most  esteemed 
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Hottentots  approached  them,  and  spoke  in  a  friendly 
manner;  but  they  crkd,  'Look,  there  comes  a 
peace  maker;  kill  him,  shoot  him!'  Upon  which 
he  received  a  ball  in  his  leg.  We  hoped  they  would 
have  been  content  with  our  cattle ;  but  it  seemed 
that  their  intention  was  to  kill  us.  They  made  an 
assault  on  our  dwellings,  and.  for  that  purpose, 
made  use  of  our  cattle  in  the  KafFrarian  manner. 
Providence  so  ordered  it,  that  brother  Read  had 
laid  some  newly-sawn  planks  in  the  passage,  between 
our  house  and  the  next  to  it.  The  cattle  which 
they  drove  before  them  were  afraid  of  these,  so 
that  they  would  not  go  over  them,  and  turned 
aside.  The  enemy  now  saw  himseif  exposed,  and 
our  people,  being  in  the  utmost  danger,  compelled 
by  self-defence,  fired  without  being  able  to  take 
aim,  on  account  of  the  darkness ;  but  the  hand  of 
God  directed  a  ball  in  such  a  way,  that  the  chief  of 
this  troop  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  by  which  the 
artery  of  the  thi^'h  was  cut  through  ;  the  violent 
effusion  of  blood  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  few 
minutes.  On  tliis  the  whole  troop  fled,  leaving 
behind  them  all  the  cattle  except  eighteen,  which 
in  the  beginning  of  the  assault  had  been  driven 
away.  Nobody  could  guess  the  reason  of  this  un- 
expected deliverance,  for  the  Hottentots  fired  but 
twice.  On  the  following  morning  the  dead  body 
was  found,  and  recognised  as  that  of  Andries  Stuur- 
maii,  brother  of  Klaas  Stuurnian.  On  the  subse- 
quent night  we  were  surrounded  again  by  enemies ; 
but  finding  that  we  had  moved  our  cattle  from  the 
kraal  witiiin  the  sfjuare,  which  was  surrounded  by 
our  houses,  and  that  we  had  barricadoed  all  the 
entrances  to  it,  they  left  us  unmolested.  But  two 
days  after,  having  got  some  reinforcement  from  the 
katirs,  they  attacked  us  anew,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  as  a  part  of  our  cattle  was  driven  to  the  pasture. 
They  stabbed  one  of  our  wood-cutters  during  the 
time  of  his  being  gone  into  the  wood  to  pray ;  and 
now  they  drove  away  our  cattle.  All  our  people 
attacked  them  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  with 
fury,  leaving  the  place,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  entirely  undefended.  They  put  the  as- 
sailants to  flight,  and  brought  the  cattle  back 
again,  except  eight  oxen,  who  were  either  killed  or 
mortally  wounded.  We  always  had  instructed  our 
people  that  it  was  their  duty  rather  to  part  with 
their  earthly  goods  than  to  save  tliem  by  killing 
another ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
to  kill  anybody  but  when  the  safety  of  his  own  life, 
or  that  of  a  third  person,  should  render  it  absolutely 
necessary.  Rut  our  Hottentots  took  another  view 
of  the  subject,  and  looked  upon  themselves  as  com- 
petent to  make  use  of  their  arms,  as  well  to  defend 
their  goods  as  their  lives;  they  also  showed  too 
|)lainly  that  they  had  ol)tained  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasure  in  fighting.  We  were  not  at  all  pleased 
with  this,  because  our  intention  was  to  gain  our 
enemies  by  a  soft  and  aniiul)le  behaviour,  and  thus 
by  no  means  to  provoke  them  by  a  hostile  oppo- 
sition. Besides  this,  we  foresaw  that  the  enemy, 
reinforcing  himself  more  and  more,  at  last  would 
be  able  to  lead  on  a  superior  power,  sutficient  to 
destroy  us  entirely.' 

These  successive  attacks  induced  them  very  pro- 
perly to  take  refuge,  with  their  tliree  hiuidred 
people,  in  Fort  Frederick.  Here  they  remained  for 
a  time,  continuing  tlieir  religious  services  under 


circumstances  more  distressing  to  the  minds  of  the 
missionaries  than  the  horrors  of  savage  fury  from 
which  they  had  escaped.  They  were  associated 
with  those  wlio  had  the  misfortune  to  be  compara- 
tive strangers  to  the  means  of  grace,  and  inured  to 
a  recklessness  of  feeling  in  regard  to  eternal  realities, 
which  a  life  of  warfare  has  (we  may  presume  since 
the  days  of  Cain)  produced  on  tribes  once  civiliztd 
and  refined  in  taste  and  feeling.  This  exposed  their 
people  to  seduction,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices. 

After  the  arrival  of  General  Janssen,  the  colony- 
having  been  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  a  spot  was  granted 
on  M'hich  to  fix  a  permanent  station ;  and  on  the 
2nd  of  June  they  took  up  their  abode  on  Kooboo, 
which  from  that  period  they  called  Bethelsdorp. 
This  situation,  from  its  sterility  and  want  of  water, 
soon  convinced  them  that  it  was  most  unsuitable  for 
a  missionary  farm ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  it 
should  have  been  permitted  to  continue,  and  even 
become,  in  many  respects,  a  sinking  fund,  while 
both  missionaries  and  people  (a  small  numlier)  were 
compelled  to  live  a  hungry,  self-denying  life.  Five 
years  after  its  commencement  they  write  to  the 
directors  that  they  had  been  without  bread  for  a 
long  time,  and  did  not  expect  to  procure  any  for 
three  or  four  months  ;  neither  were  there  any  vege- 
tables, owing  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.  This, 
of  course,  was  a  grievous  impediment  to  their  la- 
bours, and  an  etlectual  barrier  to  the  very  objects 
for  which  this  stati<m  was  selected  ;  and  it  is  a  kind 
of  madness  to  expend  large  sums  and  great  toil  on 
such  a  -waste,  except  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
modern  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  many 
were  the  demonstrations  of  the  Divine  blessing  on 
their  labours.  "  The  progi'ess  also  of  their  scholars 
in  learning  to  read  and  write  was  astonishing  to 
them  ;  and,  above  all,  their  facility  in  acquiring 
religious  knowledge,  knowing,  as  they  did  full  well, 
the  peculiar  apathy,  stupidity,  and  aversion  to  any 
exertion,  mental  or  corporeal,  which  characterises 
the  natives."  Dr.  Vanderkemp  having,  with  true 
Christian  benevolence,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed, — for  there  were  oppressions,  national 
and  individual,  whith  we  must  leave  till  that  day 
when  every  one  will  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body, — the  great  struggle  commenced, 
which  terminated,  through  the  persevering  exertions 
of  the  l.'ev.  Dr.  Philip,  on  July  17th,  1S28,  in  the 
efl'ectual  emancipation  of  the  Hottentots.  All  the 
contentions,  heart-burnings,  broken  heads,  aud 
broken  hearts  which  marked  the  long  struggle, 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  page  of  history,  like 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez.  the  colonization 
of  America,  or  the  sarapism  of  our  forefathers  in 
their  border  wars,  humbling,  but  instructive,  me- 
mentos to  succeeding  generations.  Dr.  V.'s  inter- 
ference in  the  cause  of  siifiering  humanity,  or 
rather  his  disclosure  of  some  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
Hottentots,  led  to  his  being  suunnonetl,  with  Mr. 
Read,  to  Cape  Town,  to  appear  before  an  extra- 
ordinary commission  appointed  by  Lord  Caledon. 
This  Mas  followed  by  mo^t  important  results; 
for  the  Doctor  having  been  fully  borne  out  in 
his  facts,  his  Excellency  directed  that  commis- 
sioners should  jiersonally  visit  the  several  dis- 
tricts where  enormities  had  been  perpetrated,  and 
that  the   guilty  should  be   punished.     This   was 
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among  the  last  public  services  which  Dr.  Vander- 
kfnip  rendered  to  that  people,  who  liad  now  been 
the  object  of  his  solicitude  for  eleven  years.  He 
had  long  conteniphited  a  mission  to  Madagascar; 
anil,  tiiongh  now  far  advanced  in  years,  liis  soul 
burned  with  youthful  ardour  to  enter  on  that  peril- 
ous undertaking.  It  was  in  his  heart,  Init  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church  had  otherwise  ordained 
it;  for  after  a  few  days'  illness,  he  closed  his  eyes 
on  this  world,  December  l.")th,  1811,  after  breathing 
out  the  Christian  assurance.  "  All  is  well." 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  life  of  Dr.  Vander- 
kemp.  Avoiding  the  e-\tra\  agancies  of  momentary 
feeling,  which  declares  that  "  his  equal  is  not  to  be 
found  upon  earth,  and  that  he  was  little  behind  the 
chiefest  apostles  of  our  Lord,"  we  nevertheless 
cheerfully  concede  to  him  this  meed  of  praise.  Few 
men  would  have  encountered  the  storms  which  he 
braved,  and,  perhaps,  fewer  still  have  been  more 
conspicuously  distinguished  by  success  in  their 
efforts  to  emancipate  the  Hottentots  from  temporal 
and  spiritual  thraldom.  Divine  Providence,  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  raises  up 
men  adapted  to  certain  situations  ;  apart  from  which 
they  would  have  been  like  the  Hower  which  "  wastes 
its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air."  Such  were  Luther, 
Wicklilfe,  Knox,  and  a  host  of  others;  and  though 
those  who  well  knew^  and  loved  X'anderkenip  would 
charge  us  with  blind  partiality  if  we  placed  him  on 
au  equality  w  ith  those  distinguished  reformers,  yet 
no  less  can  be  said  of  his  labours  than  that  they 
were  those  of  an  extraordinary  man  ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  time  and  state  of  affairs  in  the  colony  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  native  character  of  the 
tribes  among  whom  he  laboured,  the  grace  of  God 
made  him  the  honoured  instrument  of  doing  won- 
ders. Dr.  Vanderkenip  was  the  friend  and  advo- 
cate of  civil  liberty.  The  condition  of  the  slaves 
pressed  heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  had  embraced  the  gospel  made  large 
demands  on  his  almost  unbounded  generosity ;  so 
that  he  expended  nearly  lOOH/.  of  his  personal  pro- 
perty in  unbinding  the  heavy  burdens  and  setting 
the  captives  free.  It  is  probable  that  his  extreme 
sympathy  with  this  enslaved  people  induced  him, 
with  more  feeling  than  judgment,  to  choose  a  wife 
from  amongst  them.  Being  a  most  unsuitable  com- 
panion for  such  a  person,  her  subsequent  conduct 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  remnant  of  his  days  of  suf- 
fering and  toil ;  and,  as  1  have  heard  it  remarked 
by"  one  who  knew  him  well,  undoubtedly  accele- 
rated his  death.  It  was  from  his  lips  that  the 
Kafirs  (a  nation  of  atheists)  first  heard  the  g>.spel, 
the  theme  of  Divine  love  ;  and  if  we  cast  our  eyes 
over  the  history  of  missions,  and  the  successes  of 
the  "  Martyr  of  Erromanga,"  we  see  at  once  the 
value  of  a  pioneer  of  almost  any  description,  and 
more  especially  of  such  a  pioneer  as  Dr.  Vander- 
kemp.  He  was  the  first  public  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  Hottentot.  Although  his  expansive 
sympathy  betrays  not  unfrequently  in  his  writings 
what  may  be  deemed  instability  of  purpose,  it  is 
obviously  attributable  to  a  benevolent  desire  to 
grasp  the  whole  of  the  race,  while  his  eyes,  wan- 
dering around  the  tempestuous  horizon,  sought  a 
haven  in  which  to  shelter  them  from  the  storm. 
He  counted  not  his  own  life  dear  to  himself;  for 
when  advised  for  his  own  safety  to  leave  the  Hot- 


tentots for  a  season,  his  reply  was,  "  If  I  knew  that 
1  should  save  my  own  life  by  leaving  them,  I 
should  not  fear  to  offer  that  life  for  the  least  child 
amongst  them."  In  this,  though  wanting  in  pru- 
dence, he  displayed  a  magnanimity  of  soul  which, 
in  other  circumstances,  would  have  called  forth  the 
ai)i)lause  of  a  nation. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  partial  view  of 
the  character  of  this  great  man;  and  it  is  only  just 
to  admit  that  the  Doctor  was  eccentric;  and  many, 
very  many  of  his  personal  hardships  were  self- 
intlicted.  Th<mgh  his  mission  to  the  Kafirs  was  a 
bold,  and,  in  Africa,  an  unprecedented  under- 
taking, he  was  always  within  the  reach  of  civilized 
men  ;  and  except  when  Gaika  detained  him  a  short 
time  in  the  country,  he  had  always  an  asylum  open 
to  receive  him.  His  trials  in  this  respect  were  very 
different  i'voui  those  of  the  founders  of  the  Namaqua 
and  Gri()ua  missions,  who  were  hundreds  of  miles 
beyond  the  abodes  of  civilized  society,  and  the  pro- 
tecting arm  of  civil  power.  In  a  colonial  village, 
where  there  were  many  who  admired  and  were  ready- 
to  serve  him,  the  Doctor  would  go  out  to  the  water, 
washing  his  own  linen  ;  and  frequently  at  home  and 
abroad  he  would  dispense  with  hat,  shirt,  and  shoes, 
while  the  patron  and  advocate  of  civilization.  These 
were  anomalies  and  shades  of  character  which,  of 
course,  added  nothing  to  his  usefulness  ;  while  his 
ultra  notions  on  the  subject  of  predestination  left  a 
leaven  in  some  of  the  African  churches  which  it 
required  the  labour  of  many  years  to  remove.  It 
is  also  but  justice  to  add,  that  Dr.  Vanderkemp  was 
not  without  sympathy ;  there  were  many  noble- 
minded  colonists  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  his 
sufferings  and  labours ;  who  felt  strong  compassion 
for  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  Hottentot  race 
and  the  slave  population,  and  who  were  liberal  in 
supporting  the  cause.  Stimulated  by  the  example 
of  Vanderkemp  and  Kicherer,  they  laboured  to  pro- 
mote the  kingdom  of  Christ  among  the  aborigines. 
These  were  noble  minds  who  wept  over  the  coun- 
try's wrongs  :  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
the  Doctor's  feelings  when  on  his  journey  to  Graaff" 
Reinet,  beyond  the  Gamka  river,  he  came  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  De  Beer,  who,  on  hearing  the  object 
of  the  part^',  "  received  them  with  uncommon  joy  ;" 
and,  calling  his  family  and  slaves  together,  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  uttered  this  remarkable  prayer : 
"  O  Lord,  thou  hast  aflBicted  me  with  inexpressible 
grief  in  taking  my  child  from  me,  whom  I  buried 
this  day  ;  but  now  thou  rejoicest  my  soul  with  joy- 
greater  than  all  my  grief,  in  showing  me  that  thou 
hast  heard  my  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Kafirs,  and  giving  me  to  see  this  moment  the  fulfil- 
ment of  thy  promises."  He  then  addressed  himself 
to  them,  and  sang  several  psalms  and  hymns  rela- 
tive to  the  calling  of  the  heathen. 

Dr.  Vanderkemp's  death  was  a  stroke  severely- 
felt  ;  but  He  who  had  called  him  from  his  labours 
continued  to  bless  the  seed  sown,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  Mr.  Read  and  others.  Bethelsdorp, 
under  many  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  grew 
and  multiplied.  New  churches  were  planted  at 
Pacaltsdori),  Theopolis,  and  other  places,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  in  his 
first  visit  to  Africa,  who  on  that  occasion  was  the 
means  of  giving  a  new  impulse  to  tiie  spirit  of  mis- 
sions there,  as  well  as  among  the  churches  at  home. 
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The  Kat  River  mission  was  commenced  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Hon.,  now  Sir  A.  Stockeustrora, 
and  was,  so  far  as  the  plan  went,  a  measure  which 
will  reflect  lastins;  honour  on  the  memory  "of  that 
enlightened  and  liberal  individual.*  To  the  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  Kafir  vales,  the  principal  of  the 
Hottentots  from  Hethelsdorp,  Theopolis,  and  other 
places,  Hocked.  This  was  a  seasonable  nurvement, 
as  those  stations  wei'e  no  longer,  after  the  emanci- 
pation of  that  people,  asylums  to  those  who  Mere 
active  and  willing  to  earn  a  competence  elsewhere. 
The  results  of  the  mission  at  Philiptown,  and  its 
branches,  the  members  of  which  had  been  culled 
from  those  in  the  colony,  have  been  such  as  to 
prove  that  the  plan  was  well  laid,  and  carried  into 
efficient  operation.  The  last  year's  report  of  Kat 
River  station  exhibits  .500  members  in  the  church, 
and  912  children  and  adults  in  the  schools;  while 
their  subscriptions  to  the  support  of  the  mission  are 
liberal ;  though,  I  am  aware,  far  from  being  equal 
to  the  entire  ex  flenses,  as  many  of  the  friends  of 
missions  have  been  led  to  expect,  and  which  was 
anticipated  at  Bethelsdorp  many  years  ago. 

The  colonial  stations,  though  deprived  of  the 
mo.st  influential  and  iutelligeut  of  their  inhabitants, 
continue  to  struggle  and  prosper.  Bethelsdorp 
still  maintains  comjjarative  respectability,  under  the 
devoted  but  noiseli'ss  labours  of  Mr.  Kitchingnuui. 
We  have  now  within  the  limits  of  the  colony 
sixteen  stations,  and  about  thirty  missionaries. 
How  would  the  venerable  Vanderkemp  gaze,  were 
he  to  rise,  and  behold  the  harvest  which  has  been 
gathered  in,  from  the  people  whose  ignorance  and 
degradation  called  forth  all  the  sympathies  audi 
energies  of  his  enlightened  mind ! 

"  Tlie  trouhlfes  of  dejiarU'd  ytmrs 
IJiiiig  jojs  unknown  before. 
And  soulrcfresliing  are  the  tears 
O'er  wounds  tliat  bleed  no  mure."  + 

But  to  return  to  Kafir  land,  where  the  veteran 
sowed  in  fears,  but  where  missionaries  of  different 
societies  now  reap  in  joy.  It  was  not  before  the 
year  181G,  in  the  mr>uth  of  July,  that  a  successful 
effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Williams.  At  that 
time,  with  his  wife  and  child,  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  the  Kat  River.  Short  as  Dr.  Vanderkemp's 
labours  among  the  Kafirs  were,  he  left  a  savour 
of  the  gospel  behind  him,  which  prepared  the  way 
for  others,  after  many  long  years  had  rolled  by, 
during  which  many  of  the  Doctor's  acipiaintances 
had  been  taught,  by  fearful  lessons,  not,  alas !  to 
admire  the  nation  of  whites,  but  rather  to  increase 
their  suspicions  and  alarms.  But  Jankanna's 
(Vanderkemp's)  name  still  diffused  a  fragrance 
among  the  yet  untamed  and  unsubdued  Kafirs. 
Intercourse  with  the  missionary  station  at  Bethels- 
dorp kept  up  tills  delightful  feeling;  and  Messrs. 
Read  and  WiUianis,  in  their  previous  reconnoitring 
journey,  were  haileil  as  the  sons  of  Jankanna. 

•  The  author  does  not  wWi  it  to  lie  undershiod  lliat  he 
appruv.'s  oi  the  policy  which  deiuived  the  K^ilirs  of  tliat  rich 
and  fertile  portion  of  their  teiriloiies.  and  '^avr  it  to  the 
lliitlentois.  Hannister,  in  his  "  lliimaiie  I'olioy,"  makes  the 
followini;  \ery  judicious  leiniirk  on  tliesnbjeoi : — "  To  ubtnin 
land  for  any  portion  of  that  oppressed  race,  is  so  j^ood  an  act, 
Uiat  It  would  be  iin:;racioii-t  to  look  harshly  at  the  mode  of 
•loina  it,  if  our  character  for  jiislic^  to  others  wcr*;  not  in- 
vidved  ill  the  particular  way  chosen." 

t  James  Mont;;omery. 


Most  auspicious  was  the  comnuncement  of  this 
mission,  while  the  energy  and  devotedness  of  Wil- 
liams, with  the  party  he  took  with  him  from  Be- 
thelsdorp, were  soon  likely,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  make  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place 
rejoice.  Temporary  houses  were  raised,  ground 
was  cleared  for  cultivation,  a  water-course  and 
dam  were  in  preparation,  while  the  Kafirs  assem- 
bled for  daily  instruction  :  and  the  beautiful  vale 
which  had  often  echoed  to  the  din  of  savage  war, 
was  likely  soon  to  become  a  peaceful  Zion,  to  which 
the  Kafir  tribes  would  repair  to  hold  their  solemn 
feasts.  Little  more  than  two  years  had  run  their 
round,  when  Williams  was  numbered  with  the 
dead.  His  beloved  partner,  (now  Mrs.  Robson,)  a 
woman  of  no  common  fi>rtitude,  was  his  sole 
attendant  in  the  lonely  vale,  and  saw  in  her  ex- 
piring husband  the  bright  prospects  they  bad  of 
permanent  success  among  the  Kafirs,  and  into 
which  she  had  entered  with  all  her  energies  of 
mind  and  body,  blasted  for  a  season.  About  to  be 
left  with  two  fatherless  babes,  her  circumstances 
were  such  as  even  her  own  pen  would  fail  to  de- 
scribe; but  the  widow's  God  was  there.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  extract  from  her  journal. 
After  being  enabled  to  resign  her  dearest  earthly 
friend,  she  asked  one  of  the  Kafirs  if  he  had  "  no 
M'ish  to  see  his  teacher  before  the  Lord  took  him 
to  himself?  '  Yes,'  was  his  reply,  '  but  I  do  not 
like  to  ask  you  because  I  think  it  will  make  your 
heart  sore.'  He  then  approached,  and  sat  down 
by  the  bedside.  I  asked  him  if  he  prayed  !  '  Yes,' 
he  said.  And  what  do'  you  pray  forf  '  I  pray 
the  Lord,  as  he  had  brought  us  a  teacher  over  the 
great  sea  water,  and  hath  thus  long  spared  him  to 
tell  us  His  word,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  raise 
him  up  again  to  tell  us  more  of  that  Great  Word.' 
I  asked.  Do  you  pray  for  me  i  '  Yes ;  I  pray  that 
if  the  Lord  should  take  away  your  husband  from 
you,  he  would  support  and  protect  you  and  yoirr 
little  ones  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  and  barbarous 
people.'  " 

Cheerless  and  lonely  must  have  been  the  first 
days  of  her  widowhood.  She  instructed  her  semi- 
civilized  attendants  to  prepare  the  wood,  and  nuike 
a  coffin ;  and.  with  a  weeping  band,  followed  the 
desire  of  her  eyes  to  the  silent  dust,  there  to 
slumber  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  when 
He  who cut'ii  short  bis  work  in  righteousness,  will 
show  that  Williams,  in  his  short  career,  finished  the 
work  given  him  to  do.  I  saw  no  monument  to 
mark  his  tomb ;  but  he  has  left  an  imperishable 
one.  in  having  been  the  means  of  lighting  up  the 
torch  of  Divine  truth,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
political  war,  strife,  and  bloodshed  which  followed 
iietween  the  Kafirs  and  the  colonists,  was  not  ex- 
tinguished, but  served  to  lighten  the  path  of  those 
who  followed  in  his  wake.  To  this  every  mis- 
sionary has  borne  ample  testimony  ;  and  his  labours 
were  blessed  to  an  extent  far  beyond  his  most  san- 
guine expectations.  So  much  had  this  good  man 
gained  on  the  confidence  of  the  Kafirs,  that  Gaika 
himself,,  during  the  season  ni'  political  discord,  had 
more  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  the  missionary 
than,  in  any  one  of  the  local  authorities,  or  even 
in  the  governor  himself. 

Thus  again  was  the  candle  removed  from  Kafir- 
land,  and  the  policy  of  that  age  refused,  at  that 
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time,  to  allow  another  missionary  to  proceed  to 
water  the  seed  sown  by  Williams.  Mr.  nrownlce 
was  ultimately  appointed  as  missionary  in  the 
service  of  government,  and  commenced  a  mission 
at  the  Chuniie  in  18:20.*  He  was  foHoM'ed  and 
supported  by  the  Glasgow  missionaries,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  entered 
the  field ;  and  now  they  present  a  band  of  labourers 
whose  endeavours,  if  they  continue  to  receive  the 
Divine  blessing,  bid  fair  to  subdue  that  people  to 
the  sceptre  of  Jesus,  prevent  the  rapine  and  blood- 
shed which  characterized  by-gone  years,  and  in 
the  late  destructive  war,  and  save  a  nation  from 
ruin.  Already  the  warrior  has  exchanged  the 
hoarse  war  song  for  the  anthems  of  peace  and  love, 
while  the  printing  press  is  called  into  operation  to 
transfer  into  their  own  language  the  oracles  of  God. 
Let  us  hail  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  by  whom- 
soever it  may  be  borne,  as  all  have  one  undivided 
object,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  man. 

"  Yes,  for  a  season  Satan  may  vnvail. 

And  hold  as  if  secure,  his  daik  domain  ; 

The  prayers  of  righteous  men  may  seem  to  fail, 

And  Heaven's  glad  tidings  be  jiroclaimed  in  vain. 

But  wail  in  faith  ;  ere  long  >hall  spring  again 

Tlie  seed  that  seemed  to  perish  in  the  ground  ; 

And,  fertilized  by  Zion's  latter  rain. 

The  longparclied  1  md  sliall  laugli.  with  harvests  crown'd. 
And  through  those  silent  wastes  JehoN all's  praise  reaonnd." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Bushmen  apply  for  teachers — Mr.  Kicherer  goes  to  Z.ik 
River — Difficulties  and  sacrifices — Liberality  of  tlie  farmers 
— The  mission  abandoned — The  condition  olthe  Bushmen — 
Lichtensteiu's  opinion— The  Bushmen's  resources  and 
habits — Provoking  characteristics  —Inhuman  practice^Mr. 
Kicherer's  description— Cruelty  to  ofl'spring — Buslimen 
possess  amiable  qualities — Mi>sions  resumed  at  Tuornberg, 
&c. — Missionaries  ordered  into  the  colony — Mr.  Faure's 
affecting  statement— Review  of  missions  to  the  Buslimen — 
Plan  recommended — The  Buslimen  and  the  goats  — Stra- 
tagem in  hunting. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  notice  the  first,  though 
apparently  obscure  indications  of  the  will  of  Him 
who,  while  he 

"  Rides  upon  the  stormy  sky, 
And  manages  the  seas," 

condescends  to  stoop  from  his  throne  amidst  unap- 
proachable glory,  to  render  means  the  most  feeble 
and  unthought  of,  the  guide  and  pole-star  of  his 

*  -Mr.  Brownlee  soon  attached  himself  again  to  tlie  Lomion 
Missionary  Society,  and,  continuing  at  his  post,  has  liad  the 
honour  and  happiness  to  witness  the  iucreas'-  of  missionary 
labours  in  Kafir  laud,  where  he  toiled  hard,  and  sutleied 
much,  Umg  V>efore  any  others  were  permitted  to  enter  that 
country  at  all.  One  of  our  Wesleyan  brethren,  fully  com- 
petent to  judge,  now  in  tlus  country,  remarks,  that  "  his 
labiurs  have  been  indefatigable,  though  unostentatious;  and 
to  place  this  worthy  man  iu  his  proper  position,  it  is  not 
indeed  necessary  to  imitate  the  unhallowed  practice  of  some, 
who  to  accomplish  a  purpose,  or  to  gratify  parly  spirit,  invi- 
diously and  fulsomely  ciy  up  etae  ntis-ionary  ut  the  expense 
of  his  hreihren,  whose  labours,  though  nuinUfss,  have  been 
far  more  abundant."  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
now  five  siatious  in  Kafir  land,  including  one  for  the  Bush- 
men in  tlie  Tambookie  country  ;  the  two  Glasgow  Societies, 
SIX  ;  and  the  Wealeyan  Society,  twelve. 


servants,  whom  he  has  commissioned  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature. 

While  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  Edmonds  proceeded 
to  Kafir-land,  Messrs.  Kicherer,  Kramer,  and  Ed- 
wards bent  their  course  to  the  Zak  Kiver,  between 
four  hundred  and  five  hundred  miles  north-east  of 
Cape  Town. 

Who  would  have  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
Kicherer's  course,  which  was  originally  towards 
Kafir- land,  would  have  been  diverted  by  Eushnieii- 
ambassadors,  the  feeblest,  poorest,  most  degraded 
and  despised  of  all  the  sable  sous  of  Ham  ?  It  ap- 
pears that  some  time  previous,  while  the  church 
at  home  was  eng-agvd  in  prayer,  that  the  Great 
Head  of  the  church  would  ojien  a  door  for  his 
servants  whom  they  were  sending  forth,  a  treaty 
liad  been  made  between  the  Bushmen  and  Floras 
Fischer,  with  other  farmers,  who  had  sufiered 
terribly  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  from  these  de- 
predators of  the  desert.  The  Bushmen  seeing 
Floras  Fischer,  who  was  a  good  man,  solemnly 
appeal  to  Almighty  God  to  witness  the  transaction, 
and  observing  that  lie  was  iu  the  habit  of  assembling 
his  family  for  worship,  morning  and  evening, 
were  led  to  inquire  into  the  Divine  character,  and 
to  solicit  a  Christian  teacher.  Mr.  Fischer  cheer- 
fully afforded  encouragement ;  and,  though  it  ap- 
peared something  like  hoping  against  hope,  he,  at 
their  request,  took  some  of  the  principal  of  them  to 
Cape  Town  for  this  purpose. 

Thty  arrived  there  just  before  our  brethren,  a 
circumstance  which  left  the  latter  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  being  called  of  God  to  labour  in  that 
quarter.  The  brethren  received  unbounded  kind- 
ness and  attention  from  tlie  government,  and  assist- 
ance from  the  farmers,  who  loaded  them  with 
things  requisite  to  commence  the  station ;  while 
some  accompanied  them  to  the  spot  they  first 
selected,  which  they  named  "  Happy  Prospect." 
Here  Messrs.  Kicherer  and  Kramer  laboured  with 
primitive  zeal  and  simplicity,  to  raise  the  most 
abject  of  our  species  ;  and  had  not  their  faith  been 
strong  in  the  promises  of  God,  they  must  have  sunk 
under  the  very  thought  of  making  an  attempt. 

At  the  present  period  of  advanced  knowledge  in 
missionary  enterprize,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat, 
according  to  the  common  course  of  events,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  mission  was  com- 
menced were  ominous  of  its  short  duration.  God, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom,  had  other,  and  far  more  ex- 
tensive ends  to  accomplish  than  simply  a  mission 
to  the  Buslimen. 

Zak  Kiver  became  the  finger-post  to  the  Na- 
maquas,  Corannas,  Griquas,  and  Bechuanas ;  for 
it  was  by  means  of  that  mission  that  these  tribes, 
and  their  condition,  became  known  to  the  Christian 
world.  Kicierer  had  great  comfort  in  his  inter- 
course with  many  good  farmers,  who  exerted 
themselves  with  commendable  liberality  in  favour 
of  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  was  soon  encou- 
raged by  the  accession  of  many  Hottentots  and 
Bastards  to  the  station,  Mithout  whose  assistance  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to  have  lived, 
as  he  afterwards  found.  The  Bushmen,  with  few 
exceptions,  could  never  appreciate  his  object ;  but, 
as  a  people,  continued  to  harass  and  impoverish 
those  who  remained  attached  to  the  objects  of  the 
missionary.      Mr.  K's  life   was   more  than  once 
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threatened,  but  his  unremitting  labours,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Kramer,  were  signally  blessed  in  the  con- 
version of  a  number  of  Hottentots  and  Bastards ; 
and  in  the  details  of  the  mission,  the  names  of  in- 
dividuals are  mentioned,  who  afterwards  became 
the  pillars  of  the  Griqua  mission  :  and  from  whose 
lips  the  writer  has  frequently  heard  Mith  delight 
the  records  of  by-gone  years,  when  they  listened 
to  the  voice  of  Kicherer,  Anderson,  and  Kramer, 
at  the  Zak  and  Orange  Rivers.  Unhappily  the 
company  and  countenance  of  the  Bushmen  could 
not  be  commanded  without  a  daily  portion  of 
victuals  and  tobacco,  of  which  Mr.  Kicherer  had 
received  an  ample  supply  from  the  larmers.  This 
practice,  however  kindly  intended,  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  the  early  failure  of  the  mission.  The 
country  in  which  the  mission  was  fixed,  was  sterile 
in  the  extreme,  and  rain  so  seldom  fell,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  depend  on  foreign  supplies.  Mr. 
Kicherer  having  visited  Europe,  on  his  return  found 
the  mission  in  a  suffering  state.  Having  little 
hope  of  recruiting  it,  he  entered  the  Dutch  church, 
and  was  appointed  minister  at  GraatF  Keiuet.  He 
left  the  station  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Voss, 
and  a  Mr.  Botma,  a  farmer,  who  had  sold  all  he 
had  to  aid  the  mission,  and  supply  the  absence  of 
Mr.  K.  These  men,  not  having  equal  resources 
with  the  founders  of  the  mission,  though  distin- 
guished by  exemplary  patience,  great  privations, 
and  hardships,  from  drought,  and  the  plundering 
Bushmen,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  station. 
This  event  took  place  in  1806,  and  Mr.  A.  Voss 
makes  the  following  pathetic  remark  on  that 
mission's  requiem  :  "  This  day  we  leave  Zak  River, 
the  place  which  has  cost  us  so  many  sighs,  tears, 
and  drops  of  sweat !  that  place  in  which  we  have 
laboured  so  many  days  and  nights,  for  the  salvation 
of  immortal  souls :  the  place  which,  probably 
before  long,  will  become  a  heap  of  ruins."  Thus 
terminated  the  mission  to  Zak  River,  on  which  the 
directors  at  home  could  not  help  looking  with  the 
deepest  sympathy,  as  the  people  were  some  of  the 
first-fruits  of  their  labours  ;  but  they  were  consoled 
by  the  reflection,  that  those  who  followed  their 
teachers  to  the  vicinity  of  (jraaff  Reinet,  continued 
to  receive  instruction,  and  that  the  missionaries 
entered  into  other  fields  of  successful  labour. 

When  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Bush- 
men are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  missionaries  found  it  up-hill 
work  to  obtain  a  settlement  among  them.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Troglodytes,  a  people  said  by 
Pliny  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Northern  Africa, 
no  tribe  or  people  are  surely  more  brutish,  igno- 
rant, and  miserable  than  the  llushmen  of  the  interior 
of  Southern  Africa.  Tliey  have  neither  house  nor 
shed,  neither  flocks  nor  herds.  Their  most  delight- 
ful home  is  "  afar  in  tlu'  desert,"  the  unfreciuentid 
mountain  pass,  or  the  secluded  recesses  of  a  cave  or 
ravine.  They  remove  from  place  to  place,  as  con- 
venience or  necessity  requires.  The  man  takes  his 
spear,  and  suspends  his  bow  and  quiver  on  his 
shoulder;  while  the  woman  frequently,  in  addition 
to  the  burden  of  a  helpless  infant,  carries  a  mat,  an 
earthen  poL,  a  number  of  ostrich  egg-shells,  and  a 
few  ragged  skins,  bundled  on  her  head  or  shuiiUK'r  ; 
and  these  Saal)S,  as  they  have  been  designated 
bearing  iu  their  character  a  striking  resemblance 


to  the  Sauneys,  or  Balala  (poor),  among  the  Be- 
chuauas,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  as  already 
shown,  been  from  time  immemorial  the  sons  of  the 
field.  Accustomed  to  a  migratory  life,  and  entirel)' 
dependent  on  the  chase  for  a  precarious  subsistence, 
they  have  contracted  habits  which  could  scarcely 
be  credited  of  human  beings.  These  habits  have 
by  no  means  been  improved  by  incessant  conflict 
with  their  superior  neighbours,  who,  regarding 
might  as  identical  with  right,  kill  their  game,  plun- 
der their  honey  nests,  seize  upon  their  fountains, 
and  deprive  them  of  their  country.  Anomalous  as 
it  may  appear,  this  has  been  the  custom  of  all  the 
more  civilized  tribes,  the  colonists  not  excepted. 
Dr.  Lichtenstein  asks,  "  What  had  a  people  like 
the  Bushmen  to  lose — they  who  are  everywhere  at 
home,  who  know  not  the  value  of  any  land?"  To 
this  I  would  reply.  He  loses  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  and  what  more  can  the  richest  monarch  lose  ? 
I  recollect  having  felt  grateful  to  a  poor  Bush  woman 
for  a  meal  of  the  larvte  of  ants ;  and  had  that  other- 
wise intelligent  traveller  been  similarly  circum- 
stanced, he,  perhaps,  would  have  been  tempted  to 
say,  "  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die,  and  what 
profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me?"  Under 
such  circumstances  the  gems  of  Golconda  would 
not  have  satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Poor 
Biishnuin  !  thy  hand  has  been  against  every  one, 
and  every  one's  hand  against  thee.  For  genera- 
tions past  they  have  been  hunted  like  partridges  in 
the  mountains.  Deprived  of  what  nature  had  made 
their  own,  they  became  desperate,  wild,  fierce,  and 
indomitable  in  their  habits.  Hunger  compels 
them  to  feed  on  everything  edible.  Lxias,  wild 
garlic,  mesembryanthemums,  the  core  of  aloes, 
gum  of  acacias,  and  several  other  plants  and  ber- 
ries, some  of  which  are  extremely  unwholesome, 
constitute  their  fruits  of  the  field  ;  while  almost 
every  kind  of  living  creature  is  eagerly  devoured, 
lizards,  locusts,  and  grasshoppers  not  excepted. 
The  poisonous  as  well  as  innoxious  serpents  they 
roast  and  eat.  They  cut  off  the  head  of  the  former, 
which  they  dissect,  and  carefully  extract  the  bags 
or  reservoirs  of  poison,  which  communicate  with 
the  fiings  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  mingle  it  with 
the  milky  juice  of  the  euphorbia,  or  Mith  that  of  a 
poisonous  bu!b.  After  simmering  for  some  time  on 
a  slow  fire,  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  wax,  with 
which  they  cover  the  points  of  their  arrows. 

Though  the  natives  of  South  Africa  have  an 
aversion  to  fish,  theBuslmien  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  rivers  make  very  ingenious  baskets,  which  they 
place  between  stones,  in  the  centre  of  a  current,  and 
thus  they  sometimes  procure  a  fry  offish,  which  in 
their  frequent  necessity  must  be  accepUible.  They 
a.scend  the  mountain's  brow  or  peak,  and,  with  an 
acuteness  of  sight  perhaps  superior  to  our  common 
telescopes,  survey  the  plains  beneath,  either  to  dis- 
cover game  or  cattle,  or  to  watch  the  movements  of 
those  whose  herds  they  may  have  stolen.  If  danger 
approaches,  they  ascend  almost  inaccessible  cliti's, 
from  which  nothing  but  the  rifle-ball  could  dislodge 
them.  When  closely  pursued,  they  will  take  re- 
fuge in  dens  and  caves,  in  which  their  enemies  have 
sometimes  smothered  scores  to  death,  blocking  up 
the  entrances  with  brushwood,  and  setting  it  on 
fire. 

One  characteristic  in  their  predatory  expeditions 
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is  exceedingly  provokiiifi.     When  they  have  taken 
a  troop  of  cattle,  their  first  object  is  to  escape  to  a 
rendezvous,  a  cave  or  an  overhanging  precipice,  or 
some  sequestered  spot  difficult  of  access  to  strangers 
for  want  of  water.     As  soon  as  they  perceive  that 
any  of  the  cattle  are  too  fatigued  to  proceed,  they 
stal)  them  ;  and  if  the  pursuers  come  within  sight, 
and  there  is  the  slightest  probability  of  their  being 
overtaken,   they  will   thrust  their  spears,   if  time 
permit,  into  every  animal   in  the  troop.     I  have 
known    sixty    head   levelled    in    this    way.     This 
habit,  which  obtains  universally  among  that  unfor- 
tunate people,  exasperates  their  enemies  to  the  last 
degree,   and  vengeance  falls  on  men,  women,  and 
children,  whenever  they  come  within  reach  of  their 
missiles.      Though  their  poisoned  arrows   cannot 
take  in  one-third  of  the  length  of  a  musket  shot, 
they  aim  with  great  precision.     I  have  known  men 
shot   dead  on  the  spot  with  poisoned  arrows ;  and 
others,  who  did  not  at  first  appear  to  be  mortally 
wounded,  I  have  seen  die  in  convulsive  agony  in  a 
few  hours.     It  is  impossible  to  look  at  some  of 
their  domiciles  without  the  inquiry  involuntarily 
rising  in  the  mind,  Are  these  the  abodes  of  human 
beings?      In  a  bushy  country  they  will   form  a 
hollow  in  a  central  position,  and  bring  the  branches 
together  over  the  head.     Here  the  man,  liis  wife, 
and  probably  a  child  or  two,  lie  huddled  in  a  heap, 
on  a  little  grass,  in  a  hollow  spot,  not  larger  than 
an  ostrich's  nest.     Where  bushes  are  scarce,  they 
form  a  hollow  under  the  edge  of  a  rock,  covering 
it  partially  with  reeds  or  grass  ;  and  they  are  often 
to  be  found  in  fissures  and  caves  of  the  mountains. 
When  they  have  abundance  of  meat,  they  do  no- 
thing but  gorge  and  sleep,  dance  and  sing,  till  their 
stock  is  exhausted.     Hut  hunger,  that  imperious 
master,  soon  drives  him  to  the  chase.     It  is  astonish- 
ing to  what  a  distance  thej'  will  run  in  pursuit  of 
the  animal  which  has  received  the  fatal  arrow.     I 
have  seen  them,  on  the  successful  return  of  a  hunt- 
ing party,   the  merriest  of  the  merry,  exhibiting 
bursts  of  enthusiastic  joy  ;  while  their  momentary 
happiness,  contrasted  with  their  real  condition,  pro- 
duced on  my  mind  the  deepest  sorrow.      Many 
suffer  great  distress  when  the  weather  is  cold  and 
rainy,  during  which  not  unfrequently  their  children 
perish  from  hunger.     A  most  inhuman  practice  also 
prevails  among  them,  that  when   a  mother  dies, 
whose  infant  is  not  able  to  shift  for  itself,  it  is, 
without  any  ceremony,  buried  alive  with  the  corpse 
of  its  mother.* 

To  the  above  melancholy  description  may  be 
added  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kicherer,  whose  cir- 
cumstances, while  living  among  them,  afforded 
abundant  opportunities  of  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  real  condition.  "  Their  manner 
of  life  is  extremely  wretched  and  disgusting.  They 
delight  to  besmear  their  bodies  with  the  fat  of  ani- 
mals, mingled  with  ochre,  and  sometimes  with 
grime.  They  are  utter  strangers  to  cleanliness,  as 
they  never  wash  their  bodies,  but  suffer  the  dirt  to 
accumulate,  so  that  it  will  hang  a  considerable 
length  from  their  elbows.  Their  huts  are  formed 
by  digging  a  hole  in  the  earth,  about  three  feet 
deep,  and  then  making  a  roof  of  reeds,  which  is, 

•  The  author  had  a  boy  brou-jht  up  in  liis  own  liouse,  who 
was  thus  rescued  from  his  mother's  grave,  wlien  only  two 
years  old. 


however,  insufficient  to  keep  oft"  the  rains.     Here 
they  lie  close  together  like  pigs  in  a  sty.     They  are 
extremely  lazy,  so  that  nothing  -will  rouse  them  to 
action  but  excessive  hunger.     They  will  continue 
several  days  together  without  food  rather  than  be 
at  the  pains  of  procuring  it.     When  compelled  to 
sally  forth   for  prey,  they  are  tlexterous  at  destroy- 
ing the  various  beasts  which  abound  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  tliey  can  run  almost  as  well  as  a  horse. 
They  are  total   strangers   to   domestic  happiness. 
The  men  have  several  wives ;  but  conjugal  afiec- 
tion  is  little  known.     They  take  no  great  care  of 
their  children,  and  never  correct  tluin  except  in  a 
fit  of  rage,  Avlien  they  almost  kill  tliem  by  severe 
usage.     In  a  quarrel  between  father  and  mother,  or 
the  several  wives  of  a  husband,  the  defeated  party 
wreaks  his  or  her  vengeance  on  the  child  of  the 
conqueror,  which  in  general  loses  its  life.     Tame 
Hottentots  seldom  destroy  their  children,  except  in 
a  fit  of  passion ;  but  the   Bushmen  Mill  kill  their 
children  without  remorse,  on  various  occasions  ;  as 
when  they  are  ill-shaped,  when  they  are  in  want  of 
food,  when  the  father  of  a  child  has  forsaken  its 
mother,  or  when  obliged  to  fiee  from  the  farmers 
or  others ;  in  which  case  they  will  strangle  them, 
smother   them,  cast  them  away  in  the  desert,  or 
bury  them  alive.     There  are  instances  of  parents 
throwing  their  tender  offspring  to  the  hungry  lion, 
who  stands  roaring  before  their  cavern,  refusnig  to 
depart  till  some  peace-offering  be  made  to  him.    lu 
general  their  children  cease  to  be  the  objects  of  a 
mother's  care  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  crawl  about 
iu  the  field.     In  some  few  instances,  hoM'ever,  you 
meet  with  a  spark  of  natural  affection,  which  places 
them  on  a  level  with  the  brute  creation."     Oh,  the 
miseries  to  which  human  nature  is  heir !     Hard  is 
the  Bushman's  lot,  friendless,  forsaken,  an  outcast 
from  the  world,  greatly  preferring  the  company  of  the 
beasts  of  prey  to  that  of  civilized  man.     His  gorah* 
soothes  some  solitary  hours,  although  its  sounds  are 
often  responded  to  by  the  lion's  roar  or  the  hyena's 
howl.     He  knows  no  God,  knows  nothing  of  eter- 
nity, yet  dreads  death ;  and  has  no  shrine  at  which 
he  leaves  his  cares  or  sorrows.     We  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  human  beings  descending  lower  in  the 
scale  of  ignorance  and  vice  ;  while  yet  there  can  be 
no  question  that  they  are  children  of  one  common 
parent  with  ourselves.     If,  during  a  period  of  four 
thousand  years,  they  have   sunk  thus  low,  what 
would  the  world  become  if  left  without  Divine  re- 
velation togi-ope  in  the  mazes  of  heathen  darkness  ? 
But,  degraded  as  the  Bushmen  really  are,  they  can 
be  kind,  and  hospitable  too ;  faithful  to  their  charge, 
grateful  for  favours,  and  susceptible  of  kindness. 
I  speak  from  what  I  know,  having  seen  all  these 
qualities   exemplified.      It   is   also   habitual  with 
them,  on  receiving  the  smallest  portion  of  food,  to 
divide  it  with   their  friends  ;  and  generally  it  is 
observed  the  one  who  first  received  the  boon  re- 
tained the  least  for  himself;  and  a  hungry  mother 
will  not  unfrequently  give  what  she   may   receive 
to  her  emaciated  children,  without  tasting  it  her- 
self.    In  order  to  get  the  people  to  congregate,  Mr. 

•  The  ST'ih  is  an  instrument  something;  like  the  bow  of  a 
violin,  rather  mure  curved,  alonjj  whieli  is  stretched  a  cat- 
gut, to  which  is  attiiched  a  small  jiiece  of  (|uill.  The  ])la\i'r 
tai\es  llie  quill  in  his  mouth,  and  by  strony  inspiratious  and 
respirations  of  breath,  produces  a  few  soft  notes  in  tlie  vibra- 
tions of  the  cat-gut. 
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Kicherer  found  it  necessary  to  give  them  daily  a 
little  food,  and  especially  small  portions  of  tobacco, 
■with  which  he  was  most  liberally  supplied  by  the 
farmers.  "  Without  that,"  he  says,  "  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  briup  these  poor  people  to  any 
means  of  instruction,  as  they  are  compelled  conti- 
nually to  go  from  one  place  to  another  for  food." 
While,  however,  the  message  of  Divine  mercy  at 
times  made  an  impression  so  great,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries were  led  to  suppose  that  they  had  sur- 
mounted every  difficulty,  they  were  again  humlded 
and  grieved  to  see,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  natural 
inconstancy  of  the  Bushmen  reverse  every  pro- 
mising sign. 

The  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Socety, 
most  anxious  to  impart  to  this  degraded  portion  of 
the  human  family  the  means  of  grace,  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  station  for  that  object  at 
Tooruberg,  now  Colesberg,  south  of  the  Great 
River;  and  Mr.  Erasmus  Smith  and  Mr.  Corner 
repaired  thither  in  181-4,  when  about  five  hundred 
Bushmen  took  up  their  al)ode  with  them.  The 
missionaries  were  thus  cheered  by  a  people  Malting 
to  receive  them;  but  their  joy  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. A  long  and  mortal  enmity  had  existed  be- 
tween the  Bushmen  and  the  farmers ;  and  they 
soon  began  to  suspect  that  the  missionaries  were 
employed  only  as  instruments  to  betray  them  into 
their  hands.  Groundless  as  this  suspicion  was,  it 
nevertheless  so  operated  for  a  while  as  to  damp  the 
zeal  of  the  missionaries.  They  very  naturally  ex- 
pected that  it  would  require  a  long  and  laborious 
course  of  culture  and  tuition  before  such  pupils 
could  be  expected  even  to  apprehend  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
The  light  and  power  of  the  gospel  at  an  early 
period  of  the  mission  accompanied  the  proclamation 
of  its  glad  tidings  ;  and  a  luunber  of  these  barbarous 
people,  when  they  heard  the  word  of  life,  believed. 
And  here  a  Christian  church  arose,  extensive  gar- 
dens were  laid  out,  and  these  cultivated  with  the 
Bushmeifs  own  liands. 

Another  mission  was  commenced  among  that 
people  at  Ilephzibah,  where  there  was  a  prospect 
of  permanent  success.  It  was,  however,  found  ex- 
tremely difficult,  from  the  Bushmen  coming  into 
unpleasant  contact  with  the  farmers  in  their  vicinity, 
and  the  missionaries  being  brought  into  collision 
on  their  account.  These  evils,  to  which  their 
locality  exposed  them,  soon  proved  the  means  of 
blasting  their  pleasing  hopes  among  that  people. 
An  order  was  received  from  the  Cape  authorities, 
requiring  the  missionaries  to  retire  within  the 
colony.  Thus  ceased  the  operations  of  the  Society 
among  the  poor  wild  Bushmen  at  these  stations; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  from  the  Rev.  A. 
Faure,  then  minister  of  (iraalf  Reinet,  without 
deeply  lamenting  with  that  enlightened  individual 
that  these  stations  should  have  been  broken  uj). 
"  Some  of  the  Bushmen  whom  Mr.  Smith  baptized 
had  acquired  very  rational  ideas  of  the  principles  of 
tlie  Christian  religion,  and  appeared  to  feel  its  con- 
straining influence  (m  their  habitual  conduct.  They 
were  zealous  in  trying  to  convey  the  same  inesti- 
mable blessing  to  their  unlKi|)i)y  countrymen,  who 
live  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world. 
It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  children  slug   the 


praises  of  Jehovah,  and  to  witness  the  progress  they 
had  made  in  spelling  and  reading.  These  facts, 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  prove 
that  the  conversion  of  this  race  of  immortal  beings 
is  not  impossible." 

The  last  effort  of  the  Society  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion among  that  people,  was  attempted  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  (Jaledon  River.  Captain  A.  Kok,  the 
late  chief  of  Philippolis,  most  munificently  presented 
the  Bushmen  who  congregated  at  that  place  with  a 
good  supply  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  This  mis- 
sion, now  called  Bethulie,  was  afterwards  transferred 
by  Dr.  Philip  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Paris 
Society ;  and  it  has  since  become  a  Bechuana  mis- 
sion, where  the  word  of  God  has  had  free  course, 
and  been  glorified.  The  proximity  of  tlie  plaee  to 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  those  whom  the 
Bushmen  dreaded,  influenced  them  to  leave  the 
spot,  so  that  now  few  remain,  nor  is  it  any  longer  a 
Bushman  station.* 

In  taking  a  brief  review  of  the  Bushmen  missions, 
we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  depravity  and 
ignorance  of  the  people,  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
of  the  missionaries,  the  power  of  gospel  truth,  and 
the  dreadful  guilt  of  those  who  have  been  directly 
the  cause  of  frustrating  the  objects  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  is  the  only  one  that  has 
espoused  the  cause  of  that  afflicted  people.  Shall 
not  the  Lord  require  it  ?  for  the  blood  of  thousands 
cries  from  the  dust,  and  the  cry  has  entered  into  the 
ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  Bushmen  missions,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  been  placed,  should,  upon  the 
whole,  prove  a  failure,  though  not  without  im- 
portant results  ?  We  must  continue  to  look  for 
success  in  attracting  the  scattered  fragments  to  the 
missionary  settlements,  and  forming  out-stations 
among  them,  a  method  which  has  already  received 
the  Divine  blessing.  This  plan  has  been  carried  on 
at  our  Griqua  mission,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  present  day  ;  and  those  established  in  connexion 
with  the  Kat  River  are  promising.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  with  that  people  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  to  those  who  are  labouring  among 
their  more  powerful  neighbours.  Wheu  once  a 
number  of  these  are  savingly  converted  to  God, 
and  feel  the  constraining  influence  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  they  will  become  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the 
missionary,  in  collecting  them  around  their  villages 
and  cattle  out-posts,  and  thus,  by  kind  endeavours, 
bring  them  within  the  benign  and  transforming  in- 
fluences of  the  gospel  of  love. 

"  Kindness  is  the  key  to  the  human  heart."  I 
know  an  individual  who  was  struck  with  the  iliffi- 
cnlties  the  Bushwomen  had  in  rearing  their  infants 
after  the  term  of  suckling,  from  the  entire  absence 
of  anything  in  the  shape  of  milk  or  grain.  Dried 
meat,  or  Ixia  bulbs,  is  hard  fare  for  a  babe.  He 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  purchase  goats,  with  os- 
trich feathers,  or  skins  of  game  procured  in  the 
chase.  At  this  proposal  they  laughed  inordinately, 
asking  him  if  ever  their  forefathers  kept  cattle;  in- 
timating, that  they  were  not  intended  to  hrip,  but 
to  eat,  as  their  progenitors  had  always  done.  He 
recommended  the  plan  to  all  who  happened  to  come 

•  For  a  niiir'-  particuhir  .iccouiit  of  the  Toornber)?  and 
Ileiili/.iliiili  miissiiiiis,  see  Dr.  riiiliji's  Ucsearclies  in  South 
Africa,  vol.  li.  \<.  -3. 
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iu  his  way,  but  with  no  better  success.  It  at  last 
occurred  to  his  mind  to  present  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal i.idividuals  among  them  with  a  few  goats 
a-piece.  This  he  did,  promising  that,  if  thfv  took 
good  care  of  them  for  a  given  time,  lie  would  add 
to  their  number,  and  make  them  their  own.  Tiiis 
proposal,  though  to  them  scarcely  to  be  believed, 
went  to  their  hearts ;  and  the  very  looks  of  the  men, 


and  the  grateful  gesticulations  of  the  women,  were 
felt  by  the  missionary  as  a  rich  reward.  His  an- 
ticipations were  fully  realized.  They  allowed  their 
little  flocks  to  increase,  and  even  took  some  trouble 
to  make  additions  by  barter ;  and  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  several  of  these  resorting  to 
the  house  of  prayer  on  sabbath-days,  though  their 
homes  were  many  miles  disUmt. 


One  of  the  accompanying  sketches  represents  a 
Bushman  and  a  woman.  The  man  has  his  bows, 
quiver,  and  poisoned  arrows ;  and  both  he  and  the 
female  are  fair  specimens  of  the  general  appearance 


of  that  people.  The  other  sketch  exhibits  a  strata- 
gem, by  which  the  Bushman  approaches  to  game, 
in  the  garb  of  the  ostrich.  The  method  is  ingenious, 
though  extremely  simple.    A  kind  of  flat  double 


cushion  is  stuffed  with  straw,  and  formed  something 
like  a  saddle.  All,  except  the  under  part  of  this,  is 
covered  over  with  feathers,  attached  to  small  pegs, 


and  made  so  as  to  resemble  the  bird.  The  neck  and 
head  of  an  ostrich  are  stuffed,  and  a  small  rod  in- 
troduced.   The  Bushman  intending  to  attack  game, 
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whitens  his  legs  with  any  substance  he  can  procure. 
He  places  the  feathered  saddle  on  his  shoulders, 
takes  the  bottom  part  of  the  neck  in  his  right  hand, 
and  his  bow  and  poisoned  arrows  in  his  left.  Such 
as  the  writer  has  seen  were  the  most  perfect  mimics 
of  the  ostrich,  and  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  it 
is  not  possible  for  the  human  eye  to  detect  the 
fraud,  l^his  human  bird  appears  to  pick  away  at  the 
verdure,  turning  the  head  as  if  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out,  shakes  his  feathers,  now  walks,  and  then 
trots,  till  he  gets  within  bow-shot ;  and  when  the 
flock  runs  from  one  receiving  an  arrow,  he  runs  too. 
The  male  ostriches  will  on  some  occasions  give  chase 
to  the  strange  bird,  when  he  tries  to  elude  them,  in 
a  way  to  prevent  their  catching  his  scent ;  for  when 
once  they  do,  the  spell  is  broken  ;  should  one  happen 
to  get  too  near  in  pursuit,  he  has  only  to  run  to 
windward,  or  throw  off  his  saddle,  to  avoid  a  stroke 
from  a  wing,  which  woidd  lay  him  prostrate. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Gcograpliical  position  of  Namaqua-land— 'When  first  visited 
by  Missionaries— Topo^irapliy—Cliaracter  and  langua<;e  of 
the  inhabitants— Influence  of  forci-jn  intercourse — Priva- 
tions of  tlie  first  Missionaries— Their  feelings— Tliey  cross 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony— Cornelius  Kok— ('ommence- 
meut  of  labours— First  interview  with  Africaner — His 
ancestry— Oppressions— Revenge— The  catastroplie— Afri- 
caner's escape  to  the  Orange  River— War  with  tlie  Berends 
— A  testimony— Africaner  attiicks  a  banditti- Mis  mode  of 
warl'are— His  cattle  stolen— He  storms  tlie  assailants — 
Nicliolas  Berend. 

Grkat  Namaqua-land,  as  it  is  usually  called,  lies 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  23°  and  28^  of  south  latitude ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Damaras,  and  on  tlie 
east  by  an  extensive  sandy  desert,  called  by  Mr. 
Campbell  the  Southern  Zara,  or  Zahara. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1806,  the  Orange,  or 
Gariep  River,  was  crossed  by  missionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  the  Gospel  among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
wild  and  desolate  region.  Before  entering  into  a 
detail  of  painful  and  pleasing  events,  which  marked 
the  whole  course  of  the  bold,  self-denying,  danger- 
ous enterprise  of  the  two  Albrechts  and  their  asso- 
ciates, it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  sketch  the  character 
of  the  country,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  early  efforts  of  these  men  of  God,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  in  a  most  ungenial 
soil. 

As  an  inhabited  country,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  one  more  destitute  and  miserable;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  traverse  its  extensive  plains,  its 
rugged,  undulating  surface,  and  to  descend  to  the 
beds  of  its  waterless  rivers,  without  viewing  it  as 
emphatically  "a  land  of  droughts,"  bearing  the 
heavy  curse  of 

"  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidilen  tree,  whose  mortal  tjisto 
Ilrought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe." 

Meeting  with  an  individual,  on  my  journey  thi- 
ther, who  had  spt-nt  years  in  that  country,  I  asked 
what  was  its  character  and  appearance?  "  Sir," 
he  replied,  "  you  will  find  plenty  of  sand  and  stones, 


a  thinly  scattered  population,  always  sufl'ering  from 
want  of  water,  on  plains  and  hills  roasted  like  a 
burnt  loaf,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  cloudless 
sun."  Of  the  truth  of  this  description  I  soon  had 
ample  demonstration.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Fish 
and  'Oup  Rivers,  with  their  numberless  tributary 
streams,  if  such  their  dry.  and  often  glowing  beds 
may  be  termed.  Sometimes,  for  years  together, 
they  are  not  known  to  run ;  when,  after  the  stag- 
nant pools  are  dried  up,  the  natives  congregate  to 
their  beds,  and  dig  holes,  or  wells,  in  some  instances 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  from  which  they  draw 
water,  generally  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  They 
place  branches  of  trees  in  the  excavation,  and,  with 
great  labour,  under  a  hot  sun,  hand  up  the  water  in 
a  wooden  vessel,  and  pour  it  into  an  artificial 
trough  ;  to  which  the  panting,  lowing  herds  ap- 
proach, partially  to  satiate  their  thirst.  Thunder 
storms  are  eagerly  anticipated,  for  by  these  only 
rain  falls ;  and  frequently  these  storms  will  pass 
over  with  tremendous  violence,  striking  the  inhabit- 
ants with  awe,  while  not  a  single  drop  of  rain  de- 
scends to  cool  and  fructify  the  parched  waste. 

When  the  heavens  do  let  down  their  watery 
treasures,  it  is  generally  in  a  partial  strip  of  country, 
whicli  the  electric  cloud  has  traversed ;  so  that  the 
traveller  will  frequently  pass,  almost  instanta- 
neouslj',  from  ground  on  which  there  is  not  a  blade 
of  grass,  into  tracts  of  luxuriant  green,  sprung  up 
after  a  passing  storm.  Fountains  are  indeed  few 
and  far  between,  the  best  very  inconsiderable,  fre- 
quently very  salt,  and  some  of  them  hot  springs ; 
while  the  soil  contiguous  is  generally  so  impregnated 
with  saltpetre,  as  to  crackle  under  the  feet,  like 
hoar-frost,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  any- 
kind  of  vegetable  can  be  made  to  grow.  Much  of 
the  country  is  hard  and  stony,  interspersed  Mith 
plains  of  deep  sand.  There  is  much  granite;  and 
quartz  is  so  abundantly  scattered,  reflecting  such  a 
glare  of  light  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  the 
traveller,  if  exposed  at  noon-day,  can  scarcely  allow 
his  eyelids  to  be  sufficiently  open  to  enable  him  to 
keep  the  course  he  wishes  to  pursue. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  tribe  or  tribes  of  Hotten- 
tots, distinguished  by  all  the  singular  characteristics 
of  that  nation,  which  includes  Hottentots,  Corannas, 
Namaquas,  and  Bushmen.  Their  peculiar  clicking 
language  is  so  similar,  that  it  is  with  little  difficulty 
they  converse  with  the  two  former.  In  their  native 
state  the  aborigines,  though  deeply  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, and  disgusting  in  their  manners  and  mien, 
were  neither  very  warlike  nor  bloody  in  their  dis- 
positions. The  enervating  influence  of  climate, 
and  scanty  sustenance,  seem  to  have  deprived  them 
of  that  bold  martial  spirit  which  distingtiishes  the 
tribes  who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  interior,  which, 
in  comparison  with  Namaqua-land,  may  be  said  to 
"  flow  with  milk  and  honey."  \\\i\\  the  exception 
of  the  solitary  traveller,  whose  objects  were  entirely 
of  a  scientific  character,  those  who  ventured  into 
the  interior  carried  on  a  system  of  ctipidity,  and 
perpetrated  deeds  calculated  to  make  the  worst 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  in- 
fluence :hem  to  view  white  men,  and  others  de- 
scended trom  them,  as  an  '•  angry"  race  of  human 
beings,  only  fit  to  be  classed  with  tlie  lions,  which 
roar  for  their  prey  in  their  native  wilds.  Inter- 
course with  such  visitors  in  the  southern  districts, 
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and  disgraceful  acts  of  deceit  and  oppression,  com- 
mittt'd  by  sailors  from  sliips  which  visited  Angra 
Fiqiieua,  and  other  places  on  the  western  coast, 
had,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  the  most  baneful 
influence  on  the  native  tribes,  and  nurtured  in  the 
heathen  minds  (naturally  susjjicious'jasavage  disgust 
for  all  intercourse  with  white  men,  alas !  pro- 
fessedly Christian.  Having  little  to  talk  about, 
when  they  met,  these  subjects  became  their  general 
theme.  Such  was  the  long,  and  deep-rooted  im- 
pression made  on  their  minds,  as  a  people,  that  on 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Fish  River,  far  east  of 
Mr.  Schmelen's  station  at  Bethany,  when  I  asked 
a  native  why  he  had  never  visited  the  missionary 
station ;  his  reply  was,  "  I  have  been  taught  from 
my  infancy  to  look  upon  Ilat  men  (hat-wearers) 
as  the  robbers  and  murderers  of  the  Namaquas. 
Our  friends  and  parents  have  been  robbed  of  their 
cattle,  and  shot  by  the  hat-wearers."  Many  run- 
aways, and  characters  reckless  of  law,  abandoning 
the  service  of  the  farmers  in  the  colony,  fled  to 
Great  Namaqua-land,  and  their  influence  went  far 
in  stirring  up  the  native  mind  against  all  c(mipro- 
mise  on  the  part  of  their  civilized  neighbours.  It 
was  to  such  a  people,  and  to  such  a  country,  that 
the  missionaries  directed  their  course,  to  lead  a  life 
of  the  greatest  self-denial  and  privation. 

From  a  variety  of  untoward  circumstances,  their 
experience  on  the  journey  from  Cape  Town  to  the 
place  of  their  destination,  seemed  a  precursor,  and 
preparation  for  future  trials,  and  to  them  the 
journey  must  have  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
European  travelling,  and  the  endeared  home  of 
the  friends  they  had  left  never  again  to  behold  in 
the  flesh  In  their  journal  they  detail  numerous 
difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend  in  their 
progress.  They  had  a  Meak  and  imperfect  supply 
of  o.xen  to  draw  their  wagons,  some  fainting,  and 
others  incapable  of  being  yoked.  Their  wagons 
stuck  fast  in  the  sand,  then  in  the  river.  They 
were  compelled  to  leave  oxen  behind,  and  they 
suff'ered  excessively  from  thirst,  as  the  water  was 
scarce  and  nauseous.  They  were  unable  to  obtain, 
from  their  poverty  and  the  locality,  a  sufficiency  of 
food  to  supply  the  calls  of  hunger.  Their  spirits 
drooped,  and  though  their  courage  did  not  fail,  the 
following  letter  shows  that  they  were  alive  to  the 
nature  of  their  situation. 

"  We  had  no  prospect  of  being  soon  among  the 
people,  and  could  easily  calculate  that  we  should 
not  have  sufficient  to  last  till  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  purchasing  for  slaughter.  The  Lord  brings  us 
now  into  paths,  where  we  must  by  experience  learn 
to  pray,  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'  We 
have  not  only  to  take  care  of  our  own  provisions  in 
the  parched  deserts,  but  also  of  those  who  conduct 
the  wagons.  Besides  the  -SG  rix-dollars  (about  ol.) 
we  had  remaining  to  carry  us  from  the  Rodesand, 
were  almost  expended,  and  we  were  still  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  Kamies  Berg.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  country  of  the  Great  Namaquas, 
where  we  hope  to  find  the  place  of  our  destination, 
it  is  very  grievous  for  me  and  my  brethren,  tliat  we 
are  sent  to  make  such  a  long  journey,  through  the 
dreaiy  parts  of  Africa,  with  so  little  money  and 
provisions  :  we  being  altogether  eleven  in  number, 
who  cannot  live  upon  the  air.  We  acknowledge 
that   through  love  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  that 


service  as  well  as  other  brethren ;  and  we  are  also 
convinced  that  our  worthy  brethren,  the  Directors, 
would  not  suffer  us  first  to  stand  in  need,  and  then 
be  willing  to  help  us  when  there  should  be  no 
opportunity,  or  when  it  might  be  too  late  to  deliver 
us  from  trouble  and  danger.  We  were  never  in 
our  lives  so  pi'rplexcd,  to  think  what  we  shoujd  eat 
or  drink,  as  we  have  reason  to  do  at  present ;  not 
only  to  our  grief,  but  that  also  of  our  people  in  this 
dry  sandy  desert,  where  we  are  deprived  of  human 
assistance,  but  must  rejoice  when  able  to  get  just  a 
drink  of  water,  which  is  mostly  brack  or  saltish. 
But  all  suffering  we  meet  with  in  the  journey  or 
in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  we  shall  patiently  bear 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Yet  when  we  and 
our  ])eople  suffer  by  famine,  and  we  think  the  same 
mi(/Jit  have  been  prevented— and  who  knows  how 
long  we  must  remain  in  this  perilous  situation  ? — 
then  it  is  very  sorrowful  for  brethren,  who  have 
abandoned  their  livelihood,  country,  and  friends, 
and  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  service  of  our 
great  Sender,  the  Lord  Jesus,  thus  to  endure.  But 
we  trust  God  will  protect  us,  and  will  not  let  us 
come  to  shame." 

These  were  only  some  of  their  trials,  while  yet 
within  the  boundary  of  the  colony,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  abodes  of  civilized  men  ;  as  they 
drew  near  the  sphere  of  their  intended  labours, 
their  spirits  revived,  though  their  troubles  and 
reasonable  fears  did  not  diminish;  for,  having 
passed  the  boundary  of  the  colony,  they  add,  "  In 
this  place,  which  is  called  Bushman-country,  there 
is  as  little  water  as  there  is  grass  to  be  found. 
One  umst  hunger  and  thirst,  and  be  in  continual 
danger  of  being  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  mur- 
dered." 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  that,  amidst  these  privations, 
their  devotedness  to  the  immortal  interests  of  the 
heathen  continued  unwavering,  even  though  they 
were  fully  satisfied  that  much  suffering  and  distress 
of  mind  might  have  been  prevented  by  some  whose 
duty  it  was  to  direct  and  assist. 

"  Dear  brethren,"  they  write,  addressing  the 
Directors,*  "  we  have  gone  through  many  diffi- 
culties, of  which  nobody  can  form  an  idea,  who 
never  has  been  in  a  dry  and  barren  desert.  We 
were  not  only  separated  from  our  friends,  but  could 
get  no  assistance  from  any  human  being.  If  we 
had  not  been  able  to  believe  that  it  was  the  will  of 
the  Lord  for  us  to  go  to  the  Great  Namaquas,  we 
could  not  have  gone  through  such  great  fatigue 
and  labour.  Nevertheless,  it  was  painful  to  us  to 
observe  that  even  those  who  are  said  to  have 
assisted  us,  have  made  our  journey  so  difficult  by 
not  providing  properly  for  us." 

While  in  some  of  their  greatest  perplexities, 
Cornelius  Kok,  of  Kamies  Berg,  with  his  son  Adam, 
(late  chief  of  Philoppolis,)  appeared  to  them  like 
an  angel  of  mercy,  assisting,  comforting,  and  direct- 
ing them  in  their  arduous  enterprise.  These  trying 
times  were  rendered  tenfold  more  so  from  their 
want  of  pecuniary  resources,  among  a  people  sus- 
picious of  their  real  motives,  themselves  in  poverty. 
Though  permitted   by   an   austere   and  mistaken 

*  It  sliould  he  borne  in  mind,  fli.it  at  lliat  time  our  mis- 
sions were  priiici|)ally  \inder  the  maiiafjemeut  of  the  Diiectois 
of  tlie  .South  African  Missionary  Society — Dr.  Vanderliemp 
and  Mr.  Kclierer. 
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government,  as  a  favour,  to  exile  tliemselves  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  to  instruct  the  abo- 
rigines in  the  Christian  religion,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  teach  them  to  write,  without  special 
orders  from  the  Cape  authorities. 

On  reaching  the  junction  of  the  Hartebeast  with 
the  Orange  River,  they  waited  some  time,  till 
Christian  Albrecht,  having  pioneered  to  Great 
Namaqua-land,  returned  with  encouraging  pros- 
pects, and  the  whole  party  passed  on  to  that 
country.  Characteristic  of  the  simplicity  of  their 
proceedings,  they  named  the  spot  of  their  first 
temporary  residence,  Stille  Hoop  (Silent  Hope,)  and 
the  next  Blyde  Uitkomst,  (Happy  Deliverance.) 
Their  Silent  Hope,  however,  in  tliat  country,  was 
long  deferred  ;  and,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  fully  realized,  till  their  Happy  Deliverance 
from  a  succession  ofdisajjpointments,  mortifications, 
and  hardships,  which  brought  the  Albrechts,  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.,  formerly  Miss  Bursman,  to  a  prema- 
ture grave.  Soon  after  commencing  their  labours, 
their  prospects  were  alternately  briglit  and  gloomy. 
Their  proximity  to  Africaner,  the  notable  robi)er, 
added  not  a  little  to  their  anxieties.  Appearing 
before  them  on  one  occasion,  he  said,  "  As  you  are 
sent  by  the  English,  I  welcome  you  to  the  country  : 
for  though  I  hate  tlie  Dutch,  my  former  oppressors, 
I  love  the  English;  for  I  have  always  heard  that 
they  are  the  friends  of  the  poor  black  man."  So 
early  and  so  fully  was  this  man,  the  terror  of  the 
country,  impressed  with  the  purity  and  sincerity 
of  the  missionary  character,  that,  hearing  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Albrechts  to  remove  to  a 
more  eligible  situation,  he  came  to  the  missionaries, 
(after  having  sent  repeated  messages,)  entreating 
them  not  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
testifying  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  the  progress 
his  children  had  made  under  their  instruction, 
promising  to  send  the  rest,  which  he  did  eventually, 
taking  up  his  abode  with  them,  and  causing  his 
people  to  do  the  same. 

Before;*  proceeding  with  tlie  painful  record  of 
events  which  followed  in  rapid  succession,  it  may 
be  proper  here  to  glance  briefly  at  Africaner's 
history  and  character.  In  doing  this,  it  will  be 
well  to  fix  the  attention  on  Jager,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  old  man,  who,  from  his  shrewdness  and  prowess, 
obtained  the  reins  of  the  government  of  liis  tribe 
at  an  early  age.*  He  and  his  father  once  roamed 
on  their  native  hills  and  dales,  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  Cape  Town ;  pastured  their  own  flocks, 
killed  their  own  game,  drank  of  their  own  streams, 
and  mingled  the  music  of  their  heathen  songs  with 
the  winds  which  burst  over  the  Witsemberg  and 
Winterhoek  mountains,  once  the  strongholds  of  his 
clan.  As  the  Dutch  settlers  increased,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  make  room  for  themselves,  by 
adopting  as  their  own  the  lauds  which  lay  beyoiiil 
them,  the  Hottentots,  the  aborigines,  perfectly  in- 
capaiile  of  maintaining  their  ground  against  these 
foreign  intruders,  were  compelled  to  give  place  by 
removing  to  a  distance,  or  yielding  themselves  in 
j)assive  obedience  to  the  farmers.  From  time  to 
time  he  found  himself  and   his   people   becoming 

•  Thr  fiitlipr  of  the  large  family  of  Afrioniiers  or  Jajjers, 
Imd  resipu'd  llie  luTeilitiuy  riclit  uf  ohicnaiM>lii|i  to  his  eldest 
son  Jajjer.  after\v,inls  Christian  Africaner ;  the  old  man, 
who  lived  to  a  i-real  age,  being  snperauuuuled.  | 


more  remote  from  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  till 
he  became  united  and  subject  to  a  farmer  named 

P .     Here  he  and  his  diminished  clan  lived  for 

a  number  of  years.     In  Africaner,   P found  a 

faithful,  and  an  intrepid  shepherd  ;  while  his  valour 
in  defending  and  increasing  the  herds  and  flocks  of 
his  master  enhanced  his  value,  at  the  same  time  it 
rapidly  matured  the  latent  principle  which  after- 
wards recoiled  on  that  devoted  family,  and  carried 
devastation  to  whatever  quarter  he   directed   his 
steps.     Had  P treated  his  subjects  with  com- 
mon humanity,  not  to  say  with  gratitude,  he  might 
have  died  honourably,  and  prevented  the  catastrophe 
which  befell  the  family,  and  the  train  of  robbery, 
crime,  and  bloodshed  which  quickly  followed  that 
melancholy  event.     It  can  serve  no  good  purpose 
here  to  detail  the  many  provocations  and  oppressions 
which   at  length   roused   the   apparently  dormant 
energies  of  the  often   dejected  chieftain,  who  saw 
his  people   dwindling    to  a  mere   handful ;    their 
wives  and  daughters  abused,  their  infants  murdered, 
while  he   himself  had  to  subsist  on  a  coarse  and 
scanty  pittance,  which,   in  the   days  of  his  inde- 
pendency he  would  have  considered  as  the  crumbs 
of  a  table  fit  only  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor.     De- 
monstrations too  tangible  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  con- 
vinced   him    and  his  people,   that    in  addition   to 
having  their  tenderest  feelings  trodden  under  foot, 
evil  was  intended  against  the  whole  party.     They 
had  been  trained  to  the  use  of  fire-arms ;  to  act 
not  only  on  the  defensive,  but  offensive  also  ;  and 
Africaner,  who   had  been   signally  expert  in  re- 
capturing stolen  cattle  from  the  Bushmen  pirates, 
now  refused  to  comply  with  the  command  of  the 
master,  who  was  a  kind  of  justice  of  peace.     Order 
after  order  was  sent  down  to  the  huts  of  Africaner 
and  his  people.     They  positively  refused.     They 
had  on  the   previous  night  received  authentic  in- 
formation that  it  was  a  deep-laid  scheme   to  get 
them  to  go  to  another  farm,  where  some  of  the 
party  were  to  be  seized.     Fired  with  indignation 
at  the  accumulated  woes  through  which  they   had 
passed,  a  tempest  was  brooding  in  their  bosoms. 
They  had    before    signified    their  wish,  with    the 
farmer's  permission,  to  have  some  reward  for  their 
often  galling  servitude,  and  to  be  allowed  peaceably 
to    remove    to   some    of   the  sequestered   districts 
beyond,  where  they  miglit   live  in  peace.     This 
desire  had  been  sternly  refused,  and  followed  by 
severity  still  more  grievous.     It  was  even-tide,  and 
the  farmer,  exasperated  to  find  his  commands  dis- 
regarded, ordered  them  to  appear  at  the  door  of  his 
house.     This  was  to  them  an  awful  moment ;  and 
though  accustomed    to  scenes  of  barbarity,  their 
hearts  beat    hard.     It   had  not  yet   entered  their 
minds  to  do  violence  to  the   farmer.     Jager,  with 
his  i)rothers  and  some  attendants,  moved  slowly  up 
towards  the  door  of  the  liouse.      Titus,    the   next 
brother  to  the  chief,  dreading   that  the   farmer  in 
his  wrath  might  have  recourse  to  desperate  mea- 
sures, took  his  gun  with  him,  which  he  easily  con- 
cealed   behind    him,    being    night.       When    they 
reached  the  front  of  the  house,  and  Jager,  the  chief, 
had   gone  up  the   few  steps   leading  to  the  door,  to 
state  tlieir  coiHi)laints.  the  farmer  rushed  furiously 
on   the   chieftain,  and   with   one   blow  precipitated 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps.     At  this  moment 
Titus  drew  from  behind  him  his  gun,  fired  ou  P , 
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who  staggered  backward,  and  fell.  They  then 
entered  the  house,  the  wife  having  witnessed  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  shrieked,  and  implored 
mercy.  They  told  her  on  no  account  to  he  alarmed, 
for  they  had  nothing  against  Iter.  They  asked  for 
the  guns  and  ammunition  which  were  in  the  house, 
wiiicli  she  promptly  delivered  to  them.  They 
then  straitly  charged  her  not  to  leave  the  house 
during  the  night,  as  they  could  uot  ensure  her 
safety  from  otliers  of  the  servants,  who,  if  she  and 
her  family  attempted  to  flee,  might  kill  them. 

This  admonition,  however,  was  disregarded. 
Overcome  with  terror,  two  children  escaped  by  a 
back  door.  These  were  slain  by  two  Bushmen, 
wlio  had  long  been  looking  out  for  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  injuries  they  had  suffered.  Mrs. 
P escaped  in  safety  to  the  nearest  farm.  Afri- 
caner, with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible,  rallied 
the  remnant  of  his  tribe,  and,  with  what  they  could 
take  with  them,  directed  their  course  to  the  Orange 
River,  and  were  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuers, 
who,  in  a  thinly  scattered  population,  required  time 
to  collect.  He  fixed  his  abode  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River ;  and  afterwards,  a  cliief  ceding  to 
him  his  dominion  in  Great  Namaqua-land,  it 
henceforth  became  his  by  right,  as  well  as  by 
conquest. 

Attempts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
government  and  the  f;irmers,  to  punish  this  daring 

outrage  on  the  P family  ;  but  though  rewards 

were  offered,  and  commandoes  went  out  for  that 
purpose,  Africaner  dared  them  to  approach  his 
territories.  Some  of  the  farmers  had  recourse  to 
auother  stratagem  to  rid  the  frontiers  of  such  a 
terror ;  they  bribed  some  of  the  Bastards,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  colony,  from  the  upper 
regions  of  the  Orange  River.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
long  series  of  severe,  and  sometimes  bloody  con- 
flicts between  the  Africaners,  and  the  chief  Berend 
and  his  associates.  Berend  being  impelled  by  a 
twofold  reward,  and  Africaner  by  a  desire  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  farmers,  who  were  once  his 
friends,  the  instigators  of  the  deeply  laid  scheme. 
Though  these  two  chiefs  dreadfully  harassed  each 
other,  neither  conquered  ;  but  continued  to  breathe 
against  each  other  the  direst  hatred,  till,  by  the 
gospel  of  peace,  they  were  brought  to  "  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks." 

As  soon  as  Africaner  had  discovered  the  origin 
of  the  plot,  which  had  well  nigh  overthrown  his 
power,  he  visited  the  boundaries  of  the  colony.  A 
farmer,  named  Engelbrecht,  and  a  Bastard  Hot- 
tentot, fell  the  victims  to  his  fury,  and  their  cattle 
and  other  property  were  carried  off  to  atone  for  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  machinations  of  the  farmers. 
Africaner  now  became  a  terror,  not  only  to  the 
colony  on  the  south,  but  also  to  the  tribes  on  the 
north.  The  original  natives  of  the  country  justly 
viewed  him  as  a  dangerous  neighbour,  even  though 
he  had  obUiined,  by  lawful  means,  a  portion  in  their 
country.  They  considered  him  as  the  common 
enemy.  This  led  to  pilfering  and  provocations  on 
their  part ;  conduct  which  he  was  sure  to  pay  back, 
in  their  own  way,  with  large  interest.  The  tribes 
fled  at  his  approach.  His  name  carried  dismay 
even  to  the  solitary  wastes.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, as  I  was  standing  with  a  Namaqua  chief, 


looking  at  Africaner,  in  a  supplicating  attitude, 
entreating  parties  ripe  for  a  battle  to  live  at  peace 
with  eacii  utlier.  "  Look,"  said  the  wondering  cliief, 
pointing  to  Africaner,  "there  is  tlie  man,  once  the 
lion,  at  whose  roar  even  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
hamlets  fled  from  their  homes!  Yes,  and  I"  (pat- 
tinu;  his  chest  with  his  hand)  "have,  for  fear  of  his 
approach,  fled  with  my  people,  our  wives  and  our 
babes,  to  the  moutitain  glen  or  to  the  wilderness, 
and  spent  nights  among  beasts  of  prey,  rather  than 
gaze  on  the  eyes  of  this  lion,  or  hear  his  roar." 

After  the  general  aspect  of  afl'airs  began  to  settle 
in  that  part  of  the  country  where  Africaner's  head- 
quarters were,  other  distant  and  interior  parts  of 
tiie  country  became  a  theatre,  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  colony  were  pursuing  a  bloody  game, 
in  shooting  the  aborigines  and  carrying  off'  their 
cattle.  The  landrost  of  one  of  the  colonial  districts 
sent  a  message  to  Africaner,  requesting  him  to  try 
and  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings,  and  especially 
those  of  a  farmer,  who,  with  his  Bastard  attendants, 
had  sconced  themselves  in  a  stronghold  in  the 
country.  Africaner  promptly  obeyed  the  call,  and, 
as  he  did  not  intend  to  fight  them,  he  went  M'ith 
some  of  his  chief  men  on  oxen  to  recommend  them 
peaceably  to  retire  from  the  country  in  which  they 
were  such  a  scourge.  On  approaching  the  tem- 
porary dwellings  of  these  freebooters,  and  within 
gun-shot,  the  farmer  levelled  his  long  ruer  at  the 
small  party,  and  several  slugs  entering  Africaner's 
shoulder,  instantly  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
His  companions  immediately  took  up  their  arms, 
and  the  farmer,  knowing  that  their  shots  were 
deadlj-,  kept  out  of  the  way,  allowing  the  wounded 
chief  and  his  attendants  to  retire,  which  they  did, 
and  returned  home  brooding  revenge. 

As  soon  as  the  slugs  were  extracted,  and  the 
wound  partially  healed,  though  the  arm  was  lamed 
for  life,  Africaner,  who  was  not  a  man  to  be  fright- 
ened from  his  purpose,  resumed  his  campaign;  and 
the  result  was,  that  this  marauder,  under  a  Christian 
name,  was  driven  from  his  stronghold,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  colony  whence  he  had 
come.  The  success  which,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, followed  the  arms  of  such  a  small  and  incon- 
siderable body  of  banditti  as  that  of  Africaner,  may 
be  ascribed  to  his  mode  of  warfare.  He  endea- 
voured always  to  attack  his  enemy  on  the  plain  ; 
or,  if  entrenched,  or  among  bushes,  the  usual  mode 
of  fighting  in  the  country,  he  instantly  drove  them 
from  their  sheltering  places,  where,  if  Loth  parties 
were  of  the  same  mind,  they  would  continue,  from 
day  to  day,  occasionally  discharging  their  missiles, 
or  firing  a  shot.  By  Africaner's  mode  of  warfare 
the  conflict  was  soon  decided.  His  reasons  were 
these :  he  did  not  like  suspense  when  life  was  at 
stake :  he  preferred  to  conquer  a  people  before  they 
had  time  to  be  alaraied,  which  saved  them  much 
agony  of  mind,  and  spared  the  unnecessary  effusion 
of  blood.  Africaner  was  a  man  of  great  prowess, 
and  possessed  a  mind  capable  of  studying  the  tactics 
of  savage  warfare.  His  brother  Titus  was,  perhaps, 
still  more  fierce  and  fearless  :  and,  though  a  little 
man,  he  was  an  extraordinary  runner,  and  able  to 
bear  unparalleled  fatigue.  He  has  been  known, 
single  handed,  to  overtake  a  party  of  twenty  pos- 
sessing fii'e-arms,  and  only  retired  when  his  musket 
was  shot  to  pieces  in  his  hand.     On  one  occasion 
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Bereud's  party,  wlio  were  far  superior  in  numbers, 
headed  by  Nicholas  Berend,  unexpectedly  carried 
off  every  ox  and  cow  belonging  to  Africaner,  only 
a  few  calves  being  left  in  the  stall.  After  a  despe- 
rate, though  very  unequal,  contest  for  a  whole  day, 
having  repeatedly  taken  and  lost  their  cattle,  they 
returned  home,  slaughtered  the  calves  which  were 
left  them,  and  rested  a  couple  of  days  in  order  to 
dry  the  flesh  in  the  sun,  ready  for  the  intended 
campaign.  For  several  days  they  pursued  their 
course  along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Orange 
River,  and  having  by  spies  found  out  the  rendezvous 
of  the  enemy  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  they 
passed  beyond  them,  in  order  to  attack  them  from 
a  quarter  on  which  they  fancied  they  were  safe. 
They  swam  over  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  with 
their  annnunitiou  and  clothes  tied  on  their  heads, 
and  their  guns  on  their  shoulders.  The  little  force 
thus  prepared,  not  unlike  thai  of  Bruce  at  Bannock- 
burn,  seized  their  opportunity,  and,  when  all  the 
enemy  were  slumbering  in  perfect  security,  aroused 
them  by  a  volley  of  stones  falling  on  their  fragile 
huts.  The  inmates  rushed  out,  and  were  received 
by  a  shower  of  arrows ;  and  before  they  could  fairly 
recover  their  senses  and  seize  their  guns,  the  dis- 
charge of  musketry  convinced  them  that  they  were 
besieged  by  a  host  encamped  in  the  most  favourable 
position :  they,  consequently,  fled  in  the  greatest 
consternation,  leaving  the  captured  cattle,  as  well 
as  their  own,  in  the  hands  of  the  Africaners. 

Nicholas  Berend,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made,  was  brother  to  the  chief  Berend  Berend 
(afterwards  of  the  Griqua  mission,  and  now  of  the 
Wesleyan  mission  among  tlie  Basuto),  and  a  very- 
superior  man  both  in  appearance  and  intellect.  I 
have  frequently  travelled  with  him,  and  many  a 
dreary  mile  have  we  walked  over  the  wilderness 
together.  Having  an  excellent  memory  and  good 
descriptive  powers,  he  has  often  beguiled  the  drea- 
riness of  the  road,  by  rehearsing  deeds  of  valour  in 
days  of  heathenism,  in  which  this  strujigle  with 
Africaner»bore  a  prominent  part,  and  on  which  he 
could  not  reflect  without  a  sigh  of  sorrow. 

Among  the  remarkable  interpositions  of  Divine 
Providence  in  saving  his  life  from  destruction,  he 
more  than  once  repeated  the  following,  with  much 
emphasis.  It  happened  when  he  was  engaged  in  a 
desperate  conflict  with  Titus  Africaner,  from  whose 
lips  I  had  heard  the  same  tale.  The  two  had  been 
engaged  for  hours  in  nmtual  strife,  taking  and  re- 
taking a  herd  of  cattle.  By  means  of  the  large 
drove  and  bushes,  each  had  managed  to  conceal 
himself.  Suddenly  a  passage  opening  in  the  troop, 
which  exposed  the  enraged  combatants  to  each 
others  view,  their  rifles  were  instantly  levelled. 
The  moment  they  touched  the  triggers,  a  cow 
darted  in  between,  and  the  two  halls  lodged  in  the 
centre  of  the  animal,  which  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 
But  for  this  interposition,  both  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  fallen,  as  they  were  most  expert 
marksmen.  Titus,  a  man  who  could  take  his  gun 
iu  the  dead  of  night,  enter  an  immense  deep  pool 
in  the  Orange  River,  swim  to  the  centre,  take  his 
seat  (m  a  rock  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  wait  the  approach  of  a  hippopotanuis,  which 
he  Mould  shoot  just  as  it  opened  its  monstrous  jaws 
to  seize  him;  a  man  who  would  deliberately  smile 
the  moment  he  laid  the  lion  dead  at  his  feet ;  this 


man,  who  appeared  incapable  of  fear  and  reckless 
of  danger,  could  not  help  acknowledging  being 
most  powerfully  struck  with  his  escape  from  the 
ball  of  his  antagonist,  and  would  say  to  me  when  I 
referred  to  the  fact,  "  Mynheer  knows  how  to  use 
the  only  hammer  which  makes  my  hard  heart 
feel." 

Nicholas  finished  his  Christian  course  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Hodgson,  Wesleyan 
missionary  at  Boochuap.    His  end  was  peace. 
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From  the  preceding  description,  which,  though  a 
mere  glance  at  Africaner's  character,  or  like  a 
single  leaf  from  which  a  volume  might  be  produced, 
it  may  be  seen  that  it  was  a  most  desirable  object 
for  the  missionaries  to  make  him  and  his  people 
the  centre  of  their  labours,  or  otherwise  to  obtain  a 
sphere  sufiiciently  distant  to  prevent  anything  like 
collision  between  the  people  of  their  charge  and  so 
formidable  a  neighbour.  Humanly  speaking,  had 
the  former  plan  been  adopted,  the  evils  which  suc- 
ceeded might  have  been  prevented.  The  latter, 
for  reasons  obvious  to  the  missionaries,  was  unfor- 
tunately chosen,  and  they  removed  to  the  \\'arm 
Bath,  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  -Africaner. 

Taking  up  this  place,  as  likely  to  become  a  per- 
manent abode,  they  pitched  their  tent,  though  there 
was  nothing  lovely  in  its  appearance,  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  bare  and  sterile ;  and  the  small 
portion  of  ground  capable  of  being  irrigated  by  the 
liot  spring,  so  salt  that  little  could  be  expected  to 
^row.  Peojile  and  «-fl<er  were,  however,  the  objects 
of  the  missionaries'  pursuit:  and  of  all  places  they 
had  seen  or  heard  of,  this  was  the  most  likely  iu 
which  to  congregate  a  tolerable,  though  at  most  a 
small,  community.  Here  they  resumed  their  la- 
bours of  love,  casting  the  heavenly  seed  in  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers.  These  were  composed  of 
a  mixed  multitude  of  Namaqiias  and  Bastards  from 
the  colony  (called  on  that  account  Oorlams),  whom 
they,  as  well  as  other  missionaries,  found  it  difficult 
to  manage.  Originating  in  the  colony,  proud  of 
their  superior  knowledge,  and  having  a  smattering 
of  the  Dutch  language,  they  stood  high  in  their 
own  estimation,  and  despised  the  aborigines.  This, 
ill  many  instances,  gave  rise  to  dissension,  discord, 
and  war,  so  as  even  to  overthrow  the  labours  of 
the  missionaries,  and  turn  a  thriving  settlement 
into  desolation. 

For  a  season  the  prospects  of  the  brethren  con- 
tinned  cheering,  their  labours  being  blessed.  They 
were  *'  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  "  to  ad- 
vance the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
natives,  though  labouring  iu  a  debilitating  climate, 
and  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
Their  table,  for  a  long  time  the  lid  of  a  wagon- 
chest,  was  covered  with  the  most  scanty  fare.    One 
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feels  at  a  loss,  wJiile  reading  their  journals  and  let- 
ters at  this  season,  which  most  to  admire,  their  zeal, 
their  self-denial,  or  their  resignation  to  a  life  of 
hardship.     Wliile  labouring  here,  their  congrega- 
tion was  increased  even  by  that  desperado  Afri- 
caner, who,  with  part  of  his  people,  drew  near,  and 
attended  occasionally  the  instructions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  visited  his  place  in  return.     It  was 
here,  and  at  this  time,.that  Jager,  afterwards  Chris- 
tian Africaner,  listened  with  attention  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ;  and  it  was  to 
this  period  that  he  frequently  referred  in  his  com- 
munications with  me  ;  that  he  saw  "  men  as  trees 
walking."     But  this  was  but  a  transient  glimpse  ; 
for  a  degree  of  jealousy,  and  perhaps  alarm,  was 
e.vcited  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  sta- 
tion, which  influenced  Africaner  to  retire  to  his 
wonted  distance,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, who,  had  it  been  in  their  power,  would 
gladly  have  prevented  the  separation.      Abraham 
Albrecht  soon  after  married;  but  ere  long  he  was 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave  the  station,  and 
proceed  to  the  colony,  where   he  hoped  that,  by 
medical  advice  and  attention  to  regimen,  his  system 
might  be  restored.     His  frame  was  not  naturally 
strong,  and  his  constitution  ill  able  to  weather  the 
hardships  which  had  marked  his  short  career.     On 
the  14th  of  May,  1810,  he  took  an  affectionate  and 
touching  farewell  of  the  flock  at  Warm  Bath,  and, 
accompanied  by  his   brother   Christian,   left  Mr. 
Trom,p  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  mission.    After 
a  journey,  trying  and  tedious  in  the  extreme  to  a 
sick  man.  he  reached  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Botma,  the  faithful  and  devoted  friends 
of  missionaries,   at  Honing  Berg,  near  Tulbagh, 
■where  he  finished  his  earthly  course  on  the  30th  of 
July.     Shortly  before  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  he 
read  a  chapter,  and  conversed  on  its  contents.     To 
the  inquiry  how  he  felt,  he  replied,  "  I  go  to  Jesus ; 
I  am  a  member  of  his  body."      The  writer  has 
stood   by  his    grave   with    his  widow   (now  Mrs. 
Ebner),  who,  pointing  to  it  with  much  feeling,  re- 
ferred to  his  tranquil  passage  into  eternity,  his  deep 
anxiety  for  the  heathen  flock  he  had  left,  and  the 
charge  he  gave  his  attendants,  entreating  them  to 
'•  cleave  unto  the  Lord."     Immediately  after  this 
event,  Christian  Albrecht,  who  had  proceeded  to 
Cape  Town,  was  married  to  Miss  Burgman,  a  lady 
of  superior  education  and  promise,  who  had  long 
burned  with  a  holy  zeal  to  encounter  the  perils  of 
the  wilderness,  to  make  known  the  savour  of  a 
Redeemer's  name   among  the  perishing  sons  and 
daughters  of  Africa.      For  this  purpose,   as   her 
biographer  states,  "  she  cheerfully  relinquished  all 
the  gratifications  that  a  pleasing  connexion  with 
her   pious   and    respectable   friends  at  Rotterdam 
afforded,  ready   to  encounter   the  privations  and 
hardships  which  she  fully  expected."     Eminently 
qualified  for  her  intended  station,  and  fondly  anti- 
cipating many  successful  years  in  the  work  which 
had  so  long  been  the  cherished  purpose  of  hci'  soul, 
she  left  with  her  husband  for  the  scene  of  her  la- 
bours in  (ireat  Namaqua-land,  taking  with  them 
the  widow  and  child  of  their  departed  l)rother.     On 
their  arrival  she  entered  on  her  long-anticipated 
labour  with  the  utmost  ardour  ;  but,  alas  !  a  heavy 
cloud    was    gathering,   which,    in   a    few  mouths, 
darkened  their  cheering  prospects,  and  burst  ou  the 


mission,  which  had  just  begun  to  bid  fair  for  per- 
manent success. 

An  event  so  painful  and  destructive  to  the  mis- 
sion cause  will  require  some  notice  being  taken  of 
its  origin,  which  I  shall  give  nearly  in  the  language 
of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  in  his  tract,  "  The 
Life  of  Africanei-,"  with  slight  corrections  and 
additions  : — 

"  Africaner,  being  an  outlaw,  could  not  visit  the 
colony  or  Cape  Town,  and,  in  order  to  procure 
supplies,  employed  others.  He  entrusted  Hans 
Urayer  with  three  teams,  or  thirty  oxen,  commis- 
sioning him  to  purchase  a  wagon  for  Africaner 
with  the  twenty,  and  with  the  remaining  ten  to 
bring  it  home,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  an 
ample  reward  for  Hans.  He  had  not  gone  i'ar  into 
the  colony  before  he  met  a  farmer  to  whom  he 
owed  a  large  debt,  and  who  very  naturally  seized 
the  whole.  Hans  returned  chap-fallen  to  Mr. 
Seidenfaden's  missionary  station  at  Kamies  Berg,  of 
which  he  had  the  charge  during  Mr.  S.'s  absence. 
Africaner,  hearing  of  what  had  happened,  went  in 
quest  of  Hans,  whom  he  expected  to  find  humble, 
but  who  was  insolent  to  the  last  degree.  On  their 
punishing  him  with  a  sambock  he  seized  a  gun, 
and  levelled  it  at  Africaner ;  but  he  was  instantly 
despatched." 

Mr.  Seidenfaden  having  left  debts  behind  him 
among  the  Great  Namaquas  and  some  of  the  Afri- 
caners, a  portion  of  his  property  was  seized.  After 
this  the  friends  of  Hans,  with  fhe  assistance  of  the 
Namaquas,  sought  revenge  on  the  people  of  Afri- 
caner ;  but  not  succeeding,  obtained  assistance  from 
the  people  of  Warm  Ba'th.  This,  with  a  false  re- 
port that  they  had  taken  some  of  his  cattle,  and 
that  the  missionaries  were  their  abettors,  dread- 
fully enraged  Africaner,  who  vowed  vengeance  on 
the  mission. 

The  situation  of  the  missionaries  and  their  wives 
was  now  most  distressing.  Among  a  feeble  and 
timid  people,  with  scarcely  any  means  of  defence, 
a  hare  country  around,  no  mountain  glen  or  cave  in 
which  they  could  take  refuge,  a  burning  sim,  and  a 
glowing  plain,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  abodes 
of  civilized  men,  between  which  lay  a  waste-howl- 
ing wilderness,  and  the  Orange  River,  seldom  ford- 
able  by  wagons.  Such  was  their  position  with 
the  human  lion  in  his  lair,  ready  to  rouse  himself 
up  to  deeds  of  rapine  and  blood.  This  is  no  coloured 
picture,  for  the  writer  has,  with  his  family,  been 
placed  in  circumstances  not  dissimilar  ;  experience 
is  requisite  to  aid  in  just  conceptions  of  so  trying  a 
moment.  For  a  whole  month  they  were  in  constant 
terror,  hourly  expecting  the  threatened  attack. 
The  hearts  of  the  missionaries  were  riven  with 
anguish  ;  their  souls  revolted  at  the  idea  of  aban- 
doning the  people,  who  were  now  suflering  from 
want,  to  become  a  prey  to  one  from  whom  they 
could  expect  no  quarter.  On  one  occasion  they 
dug  square  holes  in  the  ground,  about  six  feet  deep, 
that  in  case  of  an  attack  they  might  escape  the 
balls ;  there  they  remained  buried  alive  for  the 
space  of  a  week,  having  the  tilt  sail  of  the  wagon 
thrown  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit  to  keep  oS  the 
burning  rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  As  one  of 
the  sufferers  told  me,  she  scarcely  knew  whether 
they  had  to  suffer  most  by  day  or  by  night,  for  the 
heat  sometimes   amounted   nearly   to   suffocation. 
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From  this  place  they  removed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Fledermuis,  a  chief,  northward  to  the  base  of  the 
Karas  mountains ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
settle,  they  retired  to  the  colony  to  seek  counsel 
and  assistance. 

But  to  return  to  Africaner.     He  spread  devasta- 
tion around  him,  attacked  the  Namaquas,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Warm  Bath.     Finding  it  abandoned,  his 
followers  commenced  a  rigid  search  for  any  articles 
which  might  have  been  concealed  for  safety  in  the 
earth,  and  were  but  too  successfiil.     Wliile   the 
plunderers  were  engaged  in  their  destructive  ope- 
rations an  incident  occurred,  almost  too  ludicrous 
for  so  melancholy  a  recital.     As  the  triumphant 
chief  and  his  adherents  were  revelling  in  their  ill- 
gotten   spoils,  not   without   some  qualms   of  con- 
science,  derived   from   the   light,  however   little, 
which  they  had  received,  especially  as  they  now 
stood  upon  holy  ground,  which  recalled  the  scenes 
of  by-gone  days,  one  of  the  chieftain's  attendants 
strayed  into  the  burying-ground,  where  already  a 
few  mounds  distinguished  it  from  the  surrounding 
waste  as  the  place  of  the  dead.     Stepping  over  what 
he  supposed  a  newly-closed  grave,  he  heard,  to  his 
surprise,  soft  notes  of  music  vibrate  beneath.     He 
stood  motionless,  gazing  over  his  shoulder,  with 
mouth  and  eyes  dilated,  hesitating  whether  to  stand 
still  and  see  the  dead  arise,  which  he  liad  heard  the 
missionaries  preach  about,  or  take   to  his  heels. 
After  no  little  palpitation  of  heart,  in  order  to 
assure  himself  he  mustered  courage  to  make  another 
trial,  for  the  tones  he  had  heard  had  died  away. 
His  second  leap  again  roused  the  sepulchral  harp, 
which  now  fell  in  soft  but  awful  cadence  on  his 
ear.     Without  casting  an  eye  behind,  he  darted  off 
to  the  camp,  and,  with  breathless  amazement,  an- 
nounced to  Africaner  the  stxirtling  discovery  he 
had  made  of  life  and  music  in  the  grave.     The  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  convinced  Africaner  that  he 
was  in  earnest,   for   reason   seldom  reels  in  that 
country.     The  chief,  fearless  of  the  living  or  the 
dead,  Avas»  not  to  be  scared  even  by  the  supposed 
spectre  of  the  tomb,  arose,  and  ordered  his  men  to 
follow  him  to  the  spot.     One  jumped  and  another 
jumped,  and  at  each  succeeding  leap  succeeding 
notes  of  the  softest  music  vil)rated  on  the  ear  from 
beneath.     Recourse  was  had  instantly  to  exhuma- 
tion.    The  mysterious  musician  was  soon  brought 
to  light.     It  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Albrecht's  piano- 
forte, which  she  had  taken  with  her  from  London, 
and   which  was   the  first  ever  conveyed  into  the 
Transgariepine  regions.     Being  too   cumbrous  to 
be  taken  in  a  hasty  liiglit,  it  had  been  buried  in  a 
soil  where,  from  the  entire  absence  of  moisture,  it 
might,  but  for  this  circumstance,  have  remained 
unscathed.     Africaner,  whose  martial  spirit  made 
him  a  fitter  associate  for  Mars  than  for  the  Muses, 
allowed    the    instrument    to    be    dissected,   parts 
of  which   I  hav(!  seen,  from   wliich  those   fingers 
now  silent  in  the   grave   had  called  forth  divine 
liarmony. 

To  finish  tlie  varied  but  sorrowful  detail,  one  of 
the  men  of  Africaner,  on  seeing  him  depart,  took 
a  firebrand,  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  huts, 
which  were  soon  reduced  to  ashes;  and  thus  the 
light  of  Divine  truth,  which  had  just  been  enkindled 
in  those  gloomy  regions,  was  extinguished  for  a 
season,  and  a  peaceful  Zion  reduced  to  a  heap  of 


ruins.  I  have  walked  over  them  in  pensive  sorrow, 
and  slumbered  among  them,  when  the  owl  only 
broke  the  death-like  silence  which  reigned  with  its 
melancholy  note,  or  the  gaunt  hyena  howled  in 
quest  of  prey.  It  might  be  profitable  to  improve 
this  event,  by  tracing  the  succession  of  evils  which 
befell  that  mission  to  their  source.  It  might  afford 
instructive  lessons  to  those  who  may  be  similarly 
situated.  It  is,  however,  not  my  object  to  preach, 
but  faithfully  to  narrate  past  events  :  leaving  my 
readers,  especially  such  as  [have  entered  into  the 
labours  of  others,  of  whose  sufferings  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  form  an  adequate  conception, 
to  make  the  improvement.  I  have  known  a  newly- 
arrived  missionary  listen  to  the  apparently  romantic 
tale  of  a  veteran  of  the  above  order,  with  the  con- 
viction, that  the  exaggerated  picture  he  drew  of 
past  trials  must  have  been  the  effect  of  an  intellect 
partially  weakened.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a 
minute  survey  of  the  lives  and  labours  of  some  of 
our  missionaries,  whose  names  have  become,  like 
their  voices,  silent  in  death,  without  concluding 
that  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days,"  like  Chris- 
tian Albrecht ;  a  glance  at  whose  concluding  days, 
and  those  of  his  beloved  partner,  must  close  the 
present  chapter. 

Driven  by  necessity,  as  we  have  previously  shown, 
to  the  colony,  a  visit  to  Cape  Town  cheered  their 
drooping  spirits  a  little,  though  still  feeling  the 
effects  of  previous  suffering :  for  Mrs.  A.  writes, 
just  on  the  eve  of  again  returning,  in  December, 
1 8 11 ,  addressing  the  Directors,  "  Yes,  dear  brethren, 
we  have  suffered  much  in  every  respect,  and  my 
soul  and  body  are  very  much  dejected."  After  a 
most  distressing  journey,  sometimes  under  appre- 
hension of  perishing  in  the  wilderness,  they  reached 
Silver  Fountain,  the  residence  of  Cornelius  Kok, 
who  again  rendered  signal  service  to  the  weary, 
worn-out  travellers.  Here  Mrs.  Albrecht  breathed 
her  last,  on  the  13th  of  April,  just  five  days  after 
their  arrival;  and  when  she  anticipated  some 
repose  she  was  removed  to  an  eternal  rest ;  to  the 
last  her  heart  was  fixed  on  her  Master's  work. 
The  Namaqua  mission  was  resumed  at  Pel  hi,  south 
of  the  river,  and  which  was  so  called  from  its 
becoming  the  place  of  refuge ;  there  they  were 
joined  by  about  five  hundred  of  the  Warm  Bath 
people.  Mr.  C.  Albrecht,  having  occasion  again 
to  go  to  the  Cape  for  medical  advice,  as  his  health 
had  been  for  some  time  declining,  while  there  en- 
gaged in  his  Miuster's  business,  suddenly  expired, 
leaving  behind  him  a  bright  testimony  of  zeal,  love, 
and  self-denial  seldom  equalled.  His  labours 
follow  him,  while  his  remains  slumber  beside  those 
of  Dr.  \'anderkemp,  on  a  foreign  shore,  waiting 
the  sound  of  tlie  last  trump.  But  before  he  was 
called,  like  a  faithful  servant,  to  the  "  joy  of  his 
Lord,"  a  delightful  realization  of  tlie  faithfulness 
and  mercy  of  Jehovah  Mas  permitted  to  enlighten 
and  cheer  his  latter  lays.  Many  and  fervent  were 
the  prayers  which  he  and  his  coadjutors  had  offered 
up  to  the  throne  of  God  for  the  poor  Namaquas, 
and  for  Africaner  too.  These  prayers  were  heard  ; 
and  before  leaving  the  country,  he  had  the  ineffable 
joy,  which  it  would  require  an  angel's  tongue  to 
describe,  of  making  peace  with  Africaner,  and 
seeing  the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  reared 
in  the  very  village  of  the  man  who  once  "  breathed 
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out  threatenings  and  slaughter,"  against  not  only 
his  fellow  heathen,  but  against  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Rev.  J.  Campbell  writes  to  Africaner— Mr.  Ehuer  sent 
to  tlie  missiiiu— Joutiioy  to  Namaqiia-laiid — Views  of 
young  travellers — No  choice— Diivinj;  loose  cattle — Awk- 
ward circumstances — The  lost  sheep — Swollen  river — Leave 
Uysonilermeid — A  desert  scene— Oxen  run  away — Mr. 
Hartlett  arrives — Arrive  at  Pella — Cross  the  Orange  River 
— A  rigorous  contest. 

The  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  in  his  first  visit  to  Africa, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  Na- 
maqua-land.  During  his  journey,  he  found  in 
every  village  through  which  he  passed  the  terror 
of  Africaner's  name,  and,  as  Mr.  C.  expresses  it, 
"a  trembling,  lest  he  should  pay  them  a  visit ;" 
and  he  might  have  added  what  he  has  often  since 
done,  with,  the  voice,  "  that  he  and  his  retinue 
never  were  so  afraid  in  their  lives."  On  reaching 
Pella,  he  wrote  a  conciliatory  letter  to  Africaner  : 
leaving  it  to  be  forwarded,  he  pursued  his  journey 
to  the  colony.  Mr.  Sass  undertook  to  convey  this 
important  document ;  but  after  searching  for 
Africaner  for  some  time,  he  was  compelled,  by 
thirst  and  hunger,  to  relinquish  his  object,  com- 
mitting the  letter  to  one  well  acquainted  with 
Africaner,  and  in  whom  he  could  confide.  On  his 
return,  Mr.  S.  and  his  attendants  had  nearly 
perished  from  thirst ;  they  came  to  a  hole  in  a  rock 
where  there  was  water,  and  into  which  a  large 
hyena  having  forced  itself,  had  been  drowned  :  the 
stench  was  horrible,  and  in  attempting  to  draw  the 
now  putrid  carcase  out,  it  went  to  pieces  in  their 
hands.  But  thirst  will  compel  a  man  to  do  what 
would  scarcely  be  credited  in  England ;  they  drank, 
though  the  beasts  of  burden,  panting  for  want  of 
water,  would  not  taste  of  the  almost  putrid  draught. 
To  this  letter  Africaner  sent  a  favourable  reply, 
and  C.  Albrecht  lost  no  time  in  accomplishing  what 
he  had  so  long  desired ;  and  soon  after  Mr.  Ebner 
was  sent  from  Pella. 

I  now  enter  into  the  history  of  that  part  of  the 
Naniaqua  mission  which  requires  a  delicate  hand 
to  touch,  and  which  cannot  be  done  without  vio- 
lence to  my  own  feelings.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  avoid  reference  to  certain  points  which  illus- 
trate subsequent  events.  The  station  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Ebner  was  a  most  important  one,  on  which 
great  responsibilities  lay,  and  from  which  results  of 
the  highest  importance  might  accrue  to  Namaqua- 
land.  Mr.  Ebner's  labours  were  blessed,  though 
he  was  not  what  Mr.  Albrecht  desired,  nor  the 
man  Mr.  Campbell  would  have  sent ;  but  labourers 
were  few.  It  required  no  little  circumspection, 
acuteness,  and  decision,  to  gain  influence  and 
esteem  from  a  people  who  had  been  guilty  of  such 
enormities,  and  whose  hand  had  been  against  every 
one.  Every  action  and  sentence  of  the  missionary 
was  weighed  by  minds  accustomed  to  scrutinize 
and  suspect.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  Afri- 
caner, his  two  brothers,  David  and  Jacobus,  with 
a  number  of  others,  were  baptized;  Init  soon  after, 
Mr.  Ebner's    situation    was    rendered    extremely 


trying,  by  the  interference  of  a  runaway  from  the 
Cape,  named  Peterson,  who  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
to  take  Mr.  E.'s  property,  and  even  his  life,  if  he 
resisted ;  while,  to  the  grief  of  the  latter,  it  was 
evident  that  Africaner  connived  at  the  menaces  of 
this  individual,  whom  he  had  power  to  control  with 
a  word. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Ebner  visited  Cape  Town  for  sup- 
plies, where  the  writer  first  hailed  him  with  delight, 
as  his  companion  and  guide  in  his  future  labours, 
upon  which  he  was  now  entering.  As  my  course, 
with  that  of  Mr.  Kitchingman,  who  was  appointed 
to  Bysondermeid,  in  Little  Namaqua-land,  lay  to 
that  place,  in  order  to  see  Mr.  Schmelen,  we  did 
not  travel  much  together,  Mr.  Ebner  having  to 
take  another  route.  It  was  evident  to  me,  as  I 
approached  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  that  the 
farmers,  who,  of  course,  had  not  one  good  word  to 
say  of  Africaner,  were  sceptical  to  the  last  degree 
about  his  reported  conversion,  and  most  uncere- 
moniously predicted  my  destruction.  One  said  he 
would  set  me  up  for  a  mark  for  his  boys  to  shoot 
at ;  and  another,  that  he  would  strip  ott'  my  skin, 
and  make  a  drum  of  it  to  dance  to ;  another  most 
consoling  prediction  was,  that  he  would  make  a 
drinking  cup  of  my  scull.  I  believe  they  were 
serious,  and  especially  a  kind  motherly  lady,  who, 
wiping  the  tear  from  her  eye,  bade  me  farewell, 
saying,  "  Had  you  been  an  old  man,  it  would  have 
been  nothing,  for  you  would  soon  have  died,  whether 
or  no  ;  but  you  are  young,  and  going  to  become  a 
prey  to  that  monster." 

A  hasty  sketch  of  our  journey  to  Bysondermeid, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  readers, 
who  may  be  little  acquainted  with  Africa.  Raw 
travellers  in  that  country  generally  have  to  learn 
much  by  experience,  and  that  sometimes  dear 
bought,  the  mode  of  conveyance  being  so  entirely 
dift'ereut  from  that  of  Europe.  The  first  thing, 
the  wagon,  in  his  estimation,  is  an  awkward,  heavy 
vehicle  ;  and  though  he  never  in  his  life  was  in  a 
wheelwright's  shop,  he  pronounces  it  clumsy,  and 
capable  of  immense  improvement;  but  like  all  his 
predecessors,  eventually  confesses  that  its  size,  and 
mechanism,  are  inimitably  adapted  to  the  ravines 
and  rocky  ascents  over  which  it  must  pass.  Ac- 
customed to  horse,  though  not  railroad  speed,  he  is 
wearied  out  of  patience  with  the  slow  and  mea- 
sured paces  of  the  oxen,  going  at  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour,  and  only  seven  or  eight  hours  each 
day.  The  uutractable  disposition  of  some,  and  the 
apparently  awkward  harness  of  ten  or  twelve  oxen 
before  the  wagon,  produce  something  like  disgust. 
I  remember  one  newly  arrrived,  a  tailor  by  trade, 
remarking,  as  he  looked  on  a  graceful  African 
team,  "  How  barbarous  the  people  must  be  not  to 
be  able  to  harness  theiroxen  better  ;  any  one  would 
improve  it."  He  has  not  done  it  yet.  He  then 
finds  fault  with  the  people,  and  thinks  himself  very 
patient,  because  he  does  not  scold  them  hard,  or 
disband  them  altogether.  The  people  not  under- 
standing his  broken  language,  and  he  knowing  but 
little  of  theirs,  preclude  him  from  having  things 
done  as  he  would.  His  oxen  stray ;  one  man  is 
tardy,  another  lazy,  and  a  third  runs  away,  and 
probably  relieves  him  of  a  trifle  of  his  heavy  load, 
which  had  brought  him  to  a  halt  in  the  bed  of  a 
river,  or  on  the  side  of  a  bleak  mountain.     He  pro- 
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nounces,  or  is  ready  to  pronounce,  African  servants 
as  lazy,  disobedient,  dishonest,  and,  in  fact,  libels 
them  and  those  under  whom  they  have  been  in- 
structed. Mr.  Kitchingman  and  myself  were  spared 
many  of  these  hard  lessons,  having  been  located 
with  kind  and  hospitable  farmers,  some  months 
before  commencing  our  journey  ;  but  we  had  our 
trials,  though  not  like  some  of  our  predecessors 
in  the  gipsy  life  of  an  African  traveller.  We  ob- 
tained men  to  drive  the  wagons,  and  men  to  lead 
the  team  of  oxen,  for  each  team  requires  a  driver 
and  a  leader;  and  as  it  is  necessary  for  contin- 
gencies, to  have  a  numVer  of  loose  or  spare  oxen, 
and  sometimes  sheep  for  slaughter,  and  occasionally 
a  horse,  an  individual  or  two  are  required  to  bring 
them  up  in  the  rear.  Servants  being  very  scarce 
at  the  time  we  travelled,  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
we  procui  ed  a  loose  cattle  driver ;  one  we  obtained, 
but.  on  getting  a  portion  of  his  reward  in  advance, 
he  decamped.  Mr.  K.  and  1  undertook  to  do  the 
work  ourselves,  and  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
season,  (November,)  it  was  necessary  to  travel 
most  during  the  night.  We  took  the  work  alter- 
nately, for  Mrs.  Kitcliingnian  being  in  a  very  deli- 
cate state  of  health,  and  near  a  period  of  maternal 
solicitude,  it  was  necessary  that  one  should  con- 
stantly attend  to  support  her,  under  the  almost 
constant  jolting  of  the  wagon,  without  springs,  on 
a  rough  and  stony  road.  The  task  of  driving 
the  loose  cattle  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  frequently 
the  oxen  would  take  one  course,  the  sheep  another, 
and  the  horses  a  third.  It  required  no  little  per- 
severance, as  well  as  courage,  when  sometimes  the 
hyena  would  approach  with  his  unearthly  howl, 
and  set  the  poor  timid  sheep  to  their  heels  ;  and  the 
missionary,  dreading  the  loss  of  his  mutton,  in  his 
haste,  gets  his  legs  lacerated  by  one  bush,  and  his 
face  sciatclied  by  another,  now  tumbles  prostrate 
over  an  ant  hill,  and  then  headlong  into  a  large 
hole  of  a  wild  boar.  lie  frequently  arrives  at  the 
halting  place  long  after  the  wagons,  when  the 
keen  eye  rf)f  the  native  wagon-driver  surveys  the 
cattle,  and  ainiounces  to  the  breathless  and  thirsty 
missionary,  that  he  has  lost  scmie  of  his  charge.  lie 
sits  down  by  the  fire,  which  is  always  behind  a 
bush,  if  such  is  to  be  found,  tells  his  exploits,  looks 
at  his  wounds,  and  so  ends  his  day's  labours  with  a 
sound  sleep.  Next  morning  he  gets  up  early  to 
seek  the  strayed,  and  if  it  happen  to  be  a  sheep,  he 
is  almost  sure  to  find  only  the  bones,  the  hyena 
liaving  made  a  repast  on  the  rest.  Once  our  little 
tlock  of  sheep  was  reduced  to  one,  and  one  sheep 
will  not  easily  travel  alone,  but  soon  becomes  very 
tame,  so  as  to  walk  about  like  one  of  the  dogs;  in- 
deed, ours  became  so  very  sociable,  that  we  loved 
it,  and  tried  hard  to  spare  its  life.  It  generally 
travelled  with  a  long  leather  thong  tied  round  its 
neck,  with  which  it  was  fastened  during  the  night. 
However,  having  fasted  long  from  animal  food, 
being  unable  to  procure  game,  sentence  was  passed, 
and  the  pet  sheep  was  to  die  next  morning ;  but  it 
so  happened  that  the  near  approach  of  a  hyena 
frightened  away  the  sheep,  and  being  dark,  the 
country  bushy  and  mountainous,  pursuit  was  out  of 
the  (juestion.  lOarly  next  morning  Mr.  K.  and  I 
f  dlowed  the  track,  which  showed  us  that  the  hyena 
luul  pursiietl  it  to  the  mountains,  to  which  such 
animals    instinctively    resort.     After  a  long    and 


wearisome  search,  we  discovered  our  lost  sheep 
near  the  top  of  the  rugged  elevation.  It  had  still, 
as  the  natives  express  it  de  sclirik  in  de  Itffe,  (the 
terror  in  the  body,)  and  fled  at  our  approach  ;  some- 
times when  we,  after  great  labour,  got  within  a 
step  of  the  thong,  away  it  bounded,  till  it  ascended 
clitl's  beyond  our  reach.  It  was  most  mortifying 
to  us  to  leave  such  a  feast  to  the  panthers,  but  not 
having  a  gun  with  us,  and  seeing  some  foot-marks 
of  these  dangerous  animals,  we  slowly  returned  to 
the  Avagons,  where  all  were  anticipating  a  mutton 
chop,  and  the  only  compliment  paid  to  our  exer- 
tions was,  that  we  had  managed  very  badly. 

We  had  troubles  of  another  kind,  and  such  as  we 
did  not  expect  in  so  dry  and  thirsty  a  land.  liain 
had  fallen  some  time  previous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kamies  Ikrg:  the  loose  soil,  abounding  in  limy 
particles,  had  become  so  saturated,  that  frequently, 
as  the  oxen  and  wagons  went  along  the  road,  they 
would  suddenly  sink  into  a  mire,  from  which  they 
were  extricated  with  difficulty,  being  obliged  to  un- 
load the  wagons  and  drag  tbem  out  backwards. 
One  river  was  so  swollen  and  rapid,  that  Mrs.  K. 
preferred  being  carried  over  to  going  in  the  wagon. 
Being  rather  more  robust  than  Mr.  K.,  this  duty 
devolved  on  me,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  one,  as  the 
stones  in  the  river  were  as  slippery  as  butter,  and 
the  whole  party  standing  on  the  bank,  all  in  a  titter, 
expecting  every  moment  that  we  should  both  have 
a  plunge,  which,  though  not  unattended  with  danger, 
excited  the  risible  faculties  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

It  was  at  Bysondermeid  that  I  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  what  might  strictly  be  called  a  real  native 
congregation,  consisting  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
country;  and  I  shall  never  forget  what  were  my 
emotions  when  listening  to  Mr.  Schmelen,  in  his 
energetic  style,  addressing  the  attentive  throng,  and 
observing  what  attention  they  paid  to  the  broken 
Dutch  of  the  missionary  recruits.  This  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Kitchingman's  labours,  while  Mr. 
Schmelen  was  to  proceed  to  the  interior  of  Great 
Namaqua-land,  where  he  had  before  laboured. 

I  remained  nearly  a  month  with  Mr.  Schmelen 
at  Bysondermeid.  His  long  experience  afforded  me 
much  useful  information.  My  oxen  being  some- 
what rested,  I  bade  farewell  to  my  companions  in 
travel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitchingman,  now  greatly  en- 
deared, and  proceeded  with  a  guide  through  a  com- 
paratively trackless  desert.  Having  travelled  nearly 
the  whole  night  thi'ough  deep  sand,  the  oxen  began 
to  lie  down  in  the  yoke  from  fatigue,  obliging  us  to 
halt  before  reaching  water.  The  next  day  we  pur- 
sued our  course,  and  on  arriving  at  the  place  where 
we  had  hoped  to  find  water,  we  were  disappointed. 
As  it  appeared  evident  that  if  we  continued  the  same 
route  we  must  perish  from  thirst,  at  the  suggestion 
of  my  gui<le  we  turned  northward,  over  a  dreary, 
trackless,  sandy  waste,  without  one  green  blade  of 
grass,  and  scarcely  a  bush  on  which  the  wearied  eye 
could  rest.  Incoming  dark,  the  oxen  \Miable  to 
proceed,  ourselves  exhausted  with  dreadful  thirst 
and  fatigue.  Me  stretched  our  wearied  limbs  on  sand 
still  warm  from  the  noontide  heat,  being  the  hot 
season  of  the  year.  Thirst  aroused  us  at  an  early 
hour  ;  and  finding  the  oxen  incapable  of  moving  the 
wagon  one  inch,  we  took  a  spade,  and,  with  the 
oxen,  proceeded  to  a  hollow  in  a  neighlK)uring  moun- 
tain.    Here  we  laboured  for  a  long  time,  digging 
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an  immense  hole  in  the  sand,  whence  we  olitained  a 
scanty  supply,  exactly  resembling  the  old  bilge- 
water  of  a  ship,  but  which  was  drunk  with  an 
avidity  which  no  pen  can  describe.  Hours  were 
occupied  in  incessant  labour  to  obtain  a  sufficiency 
for  the  o.xen,  which,  by  the  time  all  had  partaken, 
Mere  ready  for  a  secontl  draught ;  while  some,  from 
the  deptli  of  the  hole  and  the  loose  santl,  got  scarcely 
any.  We  tilled  the  small  vessels  which  we  had 
brought,  and  returned  to  the  wagon  over  a  plain 
glowing  with  a  meridian  sun  ;  the  sand  being  so  hot, 
it  Mas  distressingly  painful  to  walk.  The  oxen  ran 
frantic,  till  they  came  to  a  place  indurated,  with 
little  sand.  Here  they  stood  together,  to  cool  their 
burning  hoofs  in  the  shade  of  their  own  bodies  ; 
tliose  ou  the  outside  always  trying  to  get  into  the 
centre.  lu  the  evening,  when  about  to  yoke  them 
in  order  to  proceed  on  our  journey,  \''e  found  that 
most  of  the  oxen  had  run  off  towards  Bysondermeid. 
An  attendant,  who  was  despatched  in  search  of  them, 
returneil  at  midnight  with  the  sad  tidings  that  he 
was  compelled  by  thirst,  and  terror  of  uieeting  with 
lions,  to  abandon  his  pursuit. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  I  instantly  sent  off 
the  remaining  oxen  with  two  men,  to  take  them  to 
the  next  fountain,  and  then  proceed  to  solicit  assist- 
ance from  Mr.  Bartlett,  at  Pella.  Three  days  I 
remained  with  my  wagon-driver  on  this  burning 
plain,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind;  and  Avhat 
there  was  felt  as  if  coming  from  the  mouth  of  an 
oven.  We  had  only  tufts  of  diy  grass  to  make  a 
small  fire,  or  rather  flame ;  and  little  was  needful, 
for  we  had  scarcely  any  food  to  prepare.  We  saw 
no  human  being,  although  we  had  an  extensive 
prospect ;  not  a  single  antelope  or  beast  of  prey  made 
its  appearance ;  but  in  the  dead  of  the  night  we 
sometimes  heard  the  distant  roar  of  the  lion  on  the 
mountain,  where  we  had  to  go  twice  a  day  for  our 
nauseous  but  grateful  beverage.  At  last,  when  we 
were  beginning  to  fear  that  the  men  had  either  pe- 
rished or  wandered,  Mr.  Bartlett  arrived  on  horse- 
back, with  two  men  having  a  quantity  of  mutton 
tied  to  their  saddles.  I  cannot  conceive  of  an  epicure 
gazing  on  a  table  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
viands,  with  half  the  delight  that  I  did  on  the 
mutton,  which,  though  killed  only  the  preceding 
evening,  required  no  keeping  to  make  it  lender. 
Oxen  had  been  sent  for,  which  were  to  arrive  in  two 
days.  This  time  was  spent  in  mutually  refreshing 
intercourse;  but  Mr.  13,  although  inured  to  Na- 
maqua  heat,  remarked,  that  what  we  experienced 
was  enough  to  set  the  gi'ass  on  fire. 

Fresh  oxen,  accustomed  to  deep  sand,  soon  brought 
us  to  Pella.  Here  I  remained  a  few  days,  and  was 
greatly  invigorated  in  body  and  mind  by  the  ti'uly 
Christian  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett,  as  well 
as  by  the  friendly  attentions  of  the  heathen  converts. 
When  about  to  depart,  Magerman,  the  native  teacher 
of  Warm  Barth,  arrived  with  oxen,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  conveying  me  thither.  Hence,  a  c(mtention,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  ensued,  my  destination  being 
Africaner's  kraal,  where  they  were  awaiting  my 
arrival,  having  been  apprised  of  my  coming  by  Mr. 
Ebner,  who  had  returned  there  about  six  weeks 
previous.  At  last  Magerman  consented  to  take  me 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  good  man, 
hoping  to  gain  his  point,  conducted  me  to  a  ford, 
opposite  W'hich  a  village  of  his  people  lay,  who  he 


expected  would  take  me  by  force.  The  wagon  and 
its  contents  were  swam  over  piecemeal,  on  a  fragile 
raft  of  dry  willow  logs,  about  six  feet  long,  and  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  fastened  together 
with  the  inner  bark  of  the  mimosas,  which  stud  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  at  this  place  is  500  yards 
wide,  rocky,  with  a  rapid  current.  The  rafts  are 
carried  a  great  distance  down  by  the  stream,  taken 
to  pieces  every  time  of  crossing,  each  man  swimming 
back  with  a  log. 

When,  after  some  days'  labour,  all  was  conveyed 
to  the  opposite  shore,  the  last  raft  was  prepared  for 
me,  on  which  I  was  requested  to  place  myself,  and 
hold  fast.  I  confess,  though  a  swinnner,  1  did  not 
like  the  voyage,  independently  of  not  wishing  to 
give  them  the  trouble  of  another  laborious  crossing. 
1  withdrew  along  the  woody  bank,  and  plunged 
into  the  river,  leaving  my  clothes  to  be  conveyed 
over.  As  soon  as  they  saw  me  approaching  the 
middle  of  the  current,  terrified  lest  evil  should  befall 
me,  some  of  the  most  expert  swimmers  plunged  in, 
and  laboured  hard  to  overtake  me,  but  in  vain  ;  and 
when  I  reached  the  northern  bank,  an  individual 
came  up  to  me,  almost  out  of  breath,  and  asked, 
"  Were  you  born  in  the  great  sea  water  ?" 

The  wagon  and  contents  being  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  flood,  which  sometimes  comes  down 
with  little  warning,  an  affecting  scene  presented 
itself,  which  perfectly  overcame  my  feelings.  Ma- 
german and  his  people  beset  my  wagon,  reasoning, 
pleading,  and  praying  that  1  might  go  to  Warm 
Bath.  The  following  day  the  subject  was  renewed 
with  such  earnestness,  that  it  Avas  afternoon  before 
I  tasted  a  mouthful  of  food.  At  last  the  women 
came  like  a  regiment,  and  declared  that  if  I  left 
them  I  must  take  the  wagon  over  their  bodies,  for 
they  would  lie  down  before  the  wheels.  It  was  in 
vain  I  pleaded  my  destination,  and  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  first  to  Africaner,  to  fulfil  the  promise 
of  the  directors.  At  last  a  party  of  Africaner's 
people,  with  three  of  his  brothers,  were  seen  ap- 
proaching in  the  distance.  This  ended  the  painful 
conflict ;  for,  awed  by  their  presence,  they  withdrew, 
with  many  tears. 
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ciicumstauces — Titus  AlVicanev — Mr.  Ebner  leaves — Dis- 
positioa  of  the  people — Prospects  brighten — Africaner's 
thirst  for  knowleilge — Titus  becomes  friemlly — Quarrelling 
wives  — Afriiauer  and  civilization — His  benevolence — His 
pacific  efforts — The  author's  illness — David  and  Jacobus 
Africaner — A  thunder  storm — Dying  scene. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1818, 1  arrived,  with  emo- 
tions of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  at  Africaner's 
kraal,  (afterwards  called,  by  Mr.  Ebner,  Vreede 
Berg,  and  then  Jerusalem,)  being  kindly  received 
by  Mr.  E.  Africaner's  brother,  who  had  charge  of 
my  wagon,  took  it  to  a  large  tree  in  the  village,  at 
some  hundred  yards'  distance  from  the  temporary 
hut  of  Mr.  Ebner.  This  I  did  not  like,  but  knew 
that  sometimes  it  was  wiser  to  be  silent  than  to  speak. 
Appearances  were  not  so  inviting  as  I  had  hoped  to 
find  them ;  and  Christian  Africaner,  the  chief,  was 
some  time  before  he  came  to  welcome  me.  I  was 
not  aware  of  any  unpleasant  feeling  existing  be- 
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tween  the  missionarj'  and  the  people,  although  I 
was  startled,  before  I  left  the  colony,  to  hear  Mr. 
Ebner  describe  them  as  a  wicked,  suspicious,  aud 
dangerous  people,  baptized  as  well  as  unbaptized. 

After  remaining  an  hour  or  more  in  this  situation, 
Christian  Africaner  made  his  appearance ;  and  after 
the  usual  salutation,  inquired  if  I  was  the  missionary 
appointed  by  the  Directors  in  London ;  to  which  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative.    This  seemed  to  afi'ord 


him  much  pleasure ;  and  he  added,  that  as  I  was 
young,  he  hoped  that  1  should  live  long  with  him 
and  his  people.  He  then  ordered  a  number  of 
women  to  come ;  I  was  rather  puzzled  to  know  what 
he  intended  by  sending  for  women,  till  they  arrived, 
bearing  bundles  of  native  mats  and  long  sticks,  like 
fishing-rods.  Africaner  pointing  to  a  spot  of  ground, 
said,  "  There,  you  must  build  a  house  for  the  mis- 
sionary."    A  circle  was  instantly  formed,  and  the 


women  evidently  delighted  with  the  job,  fixed  the 
poles,  tied  them  down  in  the  hemispheric  form,  and 
covered  them  with  the  mats,  all  ready  for  habita- 
tion, in  the  course  of  little  more  than  half  an  hour. 
Since  that  time  I  have  seen  houses  built  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  assisted  in  the  constructit)n  of  a  good 
many  myself;  but  I  confess  I  never  witnessed  such 
expedition.  Hottentot  houses,  (for  such  they  may 
be  called,  being  confined  to  the  different  tribes  of 
that  nation,)  are  at  best  not  very  comfortable.  I 
lived  nearly  six  months  in  this  native  hut,  which 
very  frequently  required  tightening  and  fastening 
after  a  storm.  When  the  sua  shone,  it  was  unbear- 
ably hot ;  when  the  rain  fell,  I  came  in  for  a  share 
of  it ;  when  the  wind  blew,  I  had  frequently  to  de- 
camp to  escape  the  dust ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
little  inconveniences,  any  hungry  cur  of  a  dog  that 
wished  a  rfght's  lodging,  would  force  itself  througli 
the  frail  wall,  and  not  unfrequently  deprive  me  of 
my  anticipated  meal  for  the  coming  day  ;  and  I  have 
more  than  once  found  a  serpent  coiled  up  in  a  corner. 
Nor  were  these  all  the  contingencies  of  such  a 
dwelling,  for  as  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  village 
had  no  fold,  but  strolled  about,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  start  up  from  a  sound  sleep,  and  try  to 
defend  myself  and  my  dwelling,  from  being  crushed 
to  pieces  liy  the  rage  of  two  bulls  which  had  met  to 
fight  a  nocturnal  duel. 

But  to  return  to  my  new  habitation,  in  which, 
after  my  houseliold  matters  were  arranged,  I  began 
to  ruminate  on  the  past — the  home  and  friends  I  liad 
left,  perhaps,  for  ever;  the  mighty  ocean  which 
rolled  between  the  desert  country  through  which  I 
had  passed,  to  reach  one  still  more  dreary.  In  taking 
a  review  of  the  past,  which  seemed  to  increase  in 
brightness,  as  I  traced  all  the  way  in  which  I  had 
been  brouglit,  during  the  stillness  of  my  first  night's 
repose,  1  often  involuntarily  said  and  smig, 

"  Here  I  rnisc  my  Kbonczer, 
Hither  by  thy  liclp  I'm  come." 

The  inimitable  hymn  from  which  these  lines  are 
taken,  was  often  sung  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitchingman 
and  myself,  while  passing  through  the  lonely  desert. 


Rut  my  mind  was  frequently  occupied  with  other 
tliemes.  I  was  young,  had  entered  into  a  new  and 
responsible  situation,  and  one  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties of  no  ordinary  character.  Already  I  began 
to  discover  some  indications  of  an  approaching 
stonn,  which  might  try  my  faith.  The  future 
looked  dark  and  portentous  in  reference  to  the  mis- 
sion. My  inexperienced  hand  trembled  to  touch  a 
single  chord,  lest  it  should  vibrate  in  sounds  still 
more  discordant  than  those  which  fell  on  my  ear 
the  preceding  day  ;  but  the  sure  word  of  promise 
was  my  stay,  and  I  was  enabled  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  old,  "  In  the  multitude  of  my 
thoughts  within  me,  thy  comforts  delight  my  soul." 
What  I  had  contemplated  was  but  too  soon  realized. 
The  general  aspect  of  affairs  was  to  me  anything 
but  clieering.  Christian  Africaner  seemed  cool  and 
reserved ;  and  on  Titus  Africaner,  his  brother, 
coming  to  the  station,  a  scene  ensued  which  nuule 
me  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God.  Titus,  whom  1  had 
not  previously  seen,  was  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
missionaries  ;  he,  with  others,  came  and  stood  befi)re 
the  native  house  of  Mr.  Ebner,  loading  him  with  the 
most  abusive  epithets,  and  in  the  most  opprobrious 
language,  ordered  him  to  leave,  threatening  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  him.  The  whole  of  the  people  on 
the  station  were  gazing  on  this  scene,  to  me  dis- 
tressing in  the  extreme.  Dreading  some  fearful 
consequences,  I  begged  an  interview  with  the  chief, 
Christian  Africaner,  which  I  soon  obtained,  and  en- 
treated him,  as  a  Christian  brother,  to  use  his  influ- 
ence to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings  so  disorderly  and 
disgraceful  on  the  part  of  his  relative.  The  chief, 
however,  sliowed  the  gi'eatest  aversion  to  take  any 
part  in  the  business,  and  I  could  only  obtain  his 
promise  to  prevent  Titus  from  a.ssaulting  the  person 
of  Mr.  Ebner.  I  then  went  to  INIr.  E.,  to  induce 
him  to  desist  from  disputing  with  a  man  in  a  rage, 
who  was  threatening  him  with  death.  I  addressed 
Titus,  begging  him  to  refer  the  case  to  the  chief,  to 
which,  iu  a  calm  tone  of  voice,  he  replied,  "  I  hope 
you  will  not  interfere."  Though  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  merits  of  the  case,  I  sat  down  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  Ebner's  hut,  determined  that  if  any  blows 
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were  given,  I  would  iit  least  come  in  for  a  share, 
for  the  sake  of  the  wife  and  children.  Towards 
evening  a  cahn  ensued,  but  it  was  a  gloomy  one,  es- 
pecially when  Mr.  E.  came  to  me  and  begged  of  me 
to  take  upon  myself  the  entire  charge  of  the  station, 
as  he  had  resolved  never  more  to  address  them,  but 
to  leave  the  country  entirely.  Perceiving  him 
greatly  excited  against  the  whole  people,  I  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  wait  and  deliberate  on  the  subject 
calmly.  .V  day  or  two  passed,  and  though  to  Mr. 
E.'s  great  relief  I  obtaineil  a  kind  of  promise  from 
Titus,  that  he  would  not  molest  him  again,  his  de- 
termination to  depart  was  unalterable.  I  shall  never 
forget  Avhat  were  my  feelings  when,  at  Mr.  E.'s  re- 
quest, I  had  to  go  among  the  people,  and  beg  of  some 
who  were  able  to  a.ssist  him  to  remove  with  his 
wagon  and  goods  to  Warm  Bath,  whither  he  had 
received  an  invitation  from  the  chief  Bondlezwarts 
to  labour.*  Mr.  E.  feared  after  leaving  the  station, 
Titus  and  his  people  might  fall  upon  him,  as  it  was 
rumoured  that,  but  for  my  presence,  he  would  have 
done.  Here  I  was,  left  alone  with  a  people  suspi- 
cious in  the  extreme ;  jealous  of  their  rights,  which 
they  had  obtained  at  the  point  of  the  sword  :  and 
the  best  of  whom  Mr.  E.  described  as  a  sharp  thorn. 
I  had  no  friend  and  brother  with  whom  I  could 
participate  in  the  conunuuion  of  saints,  none  to 
whom  I  could  look  for  counsel  or  advice.  A  barren 
and  miserable  country  ;  a  small  salary,  about  25/. 
per  annum.  No  grain,  and  consequeutly  no  bread, 
and  no  prospect  of  getting  any,  from  the  want  of 
water  to  cultivate  the  ground:  and  destitute  of  the 
means  of  sending  to  the  colony.  These  circum- 
stances led  to  great  searchings  of  heart,  to  see  if  I 
had  hitherto  aimed  at  doing  and  suffering  the  will 
of  Him  in  whose  service  I  had  embarked.  Satisfied 
that  I  had  not  run  unsent,  and  having  in  the  intri- 
cate, and  sometimes  obscure  course  I  had  come, 
heard  the  still  small  voice  saying,  "  This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it,"  I  was  wont  to  pour  out  my  soul 
among  the  granite  rocks  surrounding  this  station, 
now  in  sorrow,  and  then  in  joy ;  and  more  than 
once  I  took  my  violin,  once  belonging  to  Christian 
Albrecht,  and  reclining  upon  one  of  the  huge 
masses  have,  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  played 
and  sung  the  well-known  hymn,  a  favourite  of  my 
mother's, 

"  Awake,  my  soul,  in  joyful  lays. 

To  sing  the  great  Redeemer's  praise,"  &c. 

Soon  after  my  stated  services  commenced — which 
were,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  missionaries 
at  that  period,  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
school  for  three  or  four  hours  during  the  day — I 
was  cheered  with  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence. 
The  chief,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  a 
doubtful  state,  attended  with  such  regularity,  that  I 
might  as  well  doubt  of  morning's  dawn,  as  of  his 
attendance  on  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  To 
reading,  in  which  he  was  not  very  flueut,  he  attended 
with  all  the  a.ssiduity  and  energy  of  a  youthful  be- 
liever ;  the  Testament  became  his  constant  com- 
panion, and  his  profiting  appeared  unto  all.     Often 

•  Mr.  Ebner  remaineil  at  Warm  Ratli  hut  a  short  time  ; 
for  the  chief  of  that  )>'aei',  not  obtaining  what  lie  anticipated, 
which  was  somctliing  other  than  the  gospel,  Mr.  K.  was 
ohligeil  to  decamp,  return  to  the  colony,  and  finally  went  to 
Germany,  his  native  country. 


have  I  seen  him  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock, 
nearly  the  livelong  day,  eagerly  perusing  the  pages 
of  Divine  inspiration  ;  or  in  his  hut  he  would  sit, 
unconscious  of  the  allairs  of  a  family  around,  or  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger,  with  his  eye  gazing  on  the 
blessed  book,  and  his  nund  wrapt  up  in  things  divine. 
Many  were  the  nights  he  sat  with  me,  on  a  great 
stone,  at  the  door  of  my  habitation,  conversing  with 
me  till  the  dawn  of  another  day,  on  creation,  provi- 
dence, red(;mption,  and  the  glories  of  the  heavenly 
world.  He  was  like  the  bee,  gathering  honey  from 
every  flower,  and  at  such  seasons  he  would,  from 
what  he  had  stored  up  in  the  course  of  the  day's 
reading,  repeat  generally  in  the  very  language  of 
Scripture,  those  passages  which  he  could  not  fully 
comprehend.  He  had  no  commentary,  except  the 
living  voice  of  his  teacher,  nor  marginal  references, 
but  he  soon  discovered  the  importance  of  consulting 
parallel  passages,  wliich  an  excellent  memory  en- 
abled him  readily  to  find.  He  did  not  confine  his 
expanding  mind  to  the  volume  of  revelation,  though 
he  had  been  taught  by  experience  that  that  contained 
heights  and  depths  and  lengths  and  breadths,  which 
no  man  comprehends.  He  was  led  to  look  upon  the 
book  of  nature ;  and  he  would  regard  the  heavenly 
orbs  with  an  inquiring  look,  cast  his  eye  on  the 
earth  beneath  his  tread,  and  regarding  both  as  dis- 
plays of  creative  power  and  infinite  intelligence, 
would  inquire  about  endless  space  and  infinite  du- 
ration. I  have  often  been  anuised,  when  sitting 
with  him  and  others,  who  wished  to  hear  his  ques- 
tions answered,  and  descriptions  given  of  the  majesty, 
extent,  and  number  of  the  works  of  God ;  he  would 
at  last  rub  his  hands  on  his  head,  exclaiming,  "  I 
have  heard  enough ;  I  feel  as  if  my  head  was  too 
small,  and  as  if  it  would  swell  with  these  great 
subjects." 

Before  seasons  like  these  to  which  I  am  referring, 
Titus,  who  was  a  grief  to  his  brother  and  a  terror 
to  most  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  station,  as  well  as 
a  fearful  example  of  ungodliness,  had  become 
greatly  subdued  in  spirit.  I  had  again  and  again 
addressed  him,  in  soft  and  affectionate  language,  on 
his  best  interests,  till  he  at  last  entered  the  house  of 
God,  and  became  at  once  a  steady  and  unwavering 
friend,  and  matiy  times  did  he  minister  to  my  wants 
in  that  hungry  land.  He,  too,  would  not  unfre- 
quently  sit  nearly  a  whole  night  with  the  chief  and 
myself  in  comparative  silence.  He  thought  his 
doing  so  would  be  pleasing  to  me ;  but  he  would 
never  make  a  profession.  He  was  wont  to  say  his 
head  had  become  too  hard  with  sin ;  adding,  "  1 
hear  what  you  say,  and  I  think  I  sometimes  under- 
stand, but  my  heart  will  not  feel."  He  was  the 
only  individual  of  influence  on  the  station  who  had 
two  wives ;  and,  fearing  the  influence  of  example, 
I  have  occasionally  made  a  delicate  reference  to 
the  subject,  and,  by  degrees,  could  make  more 
direct  remarks  on  that  point,  which  was  one  of  the 
barriers  to  his  happiness ;  but  he  remained  firm, 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  a  man  with  two 
wives  wiis  not  to  be  envied ;  adding,  "  he  is  often 
in  an  uproar,  and  when  they  quarrel  he  does  not 
know  whose  part  to  take."  He  said  he  often  re- 
solved, when  there  was  a  great  disturbance,  he 
would  pay  one  off.  One  morning  I  had  thought 
the  anticipated  day  had  come.  He  approached  my 
door,  leading  au  ox,  upon  which  one  of  his  wives 
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was  seated.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  intjuired. 
Giving  me  a  shake  of  his  hand,  and  laughing,  he 
replied,  "  Just  the  old  thing  over  again.  Mynheer 
must  not  laugh  too  much  at  me,  for  I  am  now  in 
for  it."  The  two  wives  had  quarrelled  at  the  out- 
post, and  the  one  in  a  rage  had  thrown  a  dry  rotten 
stick  at  the  other,  which  had  entered  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  and  left  a  piece  about  an  inch  long,  and 
the  thickness  of  a  linger.  The  hand  had  swollen 
to  nearly  four  times  its  usual  size.  "  Why,"  I 
asked,  "  did  you  not  bring  her  sooner  ?"  "  Slie 
was  afraid  to  see  you,  and  would  not  come,  till  I 
assured  her  that  you  were  a  maak  mensche  "  (a  tame 
man).  Having  made  an  incision,  and  extracted  the 
piece  of  wood,  she  was  melted  into  tears  with  grati- 
tude, while  I  earnestly  exhorted  her  to  a  better 
course  of  life. 

But  to  return  to  the  character  of  Africaner. 
During  the  wiiole  period  I  lived  there  I  do  not  re- 
member having  occasion  to  be  grieved  with  him,  or 
to  complain  of  any  part  of  his  conduct ;  his  very 
faults  seemed  to  "  lean  to  virtue's  side."  One  day, 
when  seated  together,  I  happened,  in  absence  of 
mind,  to  be  gazing  steadfastly  on  him.  It  arrested 
his  attention,  and  he  modestly  inquired  the  cause. 
I  replied,  "  I  was  trying  to  picture  to  myself  your 
carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the  country,  and 
I  could  not  think  how  eyes  like  yours  could  smile 
at  human  woe."  He  answered  not,  but  shed  a  flood 
of  tears !  He  zealously  seconded  my  etlbrts  to  ini- 
l)rove  the  people  in  cleanliness  and  industry  ;  and 
it  would  have  made  any  one  smile  to  have  seen 
Christian  Africaner  and  myself  superintending  the 
school  children,  now  about  r2(),  washing  themselves 
at  the  fountain.  It  was,  however,  found  that  their 
greasy,  filthy  carosses  of  sheep-skins  soon  made 
them  as  dirty  as  ever.  The  next  thing  was  to  get 
tliom  to  wash  their  mantles,  &c.  This  was  no  easy 
matter,  from  their  being  made  chiefly  of  skins, 
not  tanned,  and  sewed  together  with  thread  made 
of  the  sinews  of  animals.  It  required  a  great  deal 
of  coaxinfi^  argument  and  perseverance  to  induce 
them  to  undertake  this  Herculean  task ;  but  this, 
too,  was  also  accomplished,  to  their  great  comfort, 
for  they  willingly  admitted  that  they  formerly  har- 
boured so  much  comi)any,  that  they  could  not  sleep 
.soundly.  It  may  be  emphatically  said  of  Africaner, 
that  "  he  wept  with  those  that  -wept ;"  for  wherever 
he  heard  of  a  case  of  distress,  thither  his  sympathies 
were  directed  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  liis  spoils 
of  former  years  he  had  little  to  spare,  but  he  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to 
the  widow  and  fatherless.  At  an  early  period  I 
also  became  an  object  of  his  charity,  for,  finding 
out  that  I  sometimes  sat  down  to  a  scanty  meal,  he 
presented  me  with  two  cow.s,  which,  though  in  that 
country  giving  little  milk,  often  saved  me  many  a 
hungry  night,  to  which  I  Mas  exposed.  He  was  a 
nuui  of  peace  ;  and  though  I  could  not  expound  to 
him  tliat  the  "sword  of  the  magistrate"  implied 
that  he  was  calmly  to  sit  at  home,  and  see  Bushmen 
or  marauders  carry  oft'  his  cattle  and  slay  his  ser- 
vants, yet  so  fully  did  he  understand  and  appreciate 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  that  nothing 
could  grieve  him  more  than  to  hear  of  individuals 
or  villages  contending  with  one  another.  He  who 
wiLs  formerly  like  a  firebrand,  spreading  discord. 
enmity,  and  war  among  the  neighbouring  tribes. 


would  now  make  any  sacrifice  to  prevent  anything 
like  a  collision  between  two  contending  parties ; 
and  when  he  might  have  raised  his  arm,  and  dared 
them  to  lift  a  spear  or  draw  a  bow,  he  would  stand 
in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant,  and  entreat  them  to 
be  reconciled  to  each  other ;  and,  pointing  to  his 
past  life,  add,  "  What  have  I  now  of  all  the  battles 
1  have  fought,  and  all  the  cattle  I  took,  but  shame 
and  remorse  ?"  At  an  early  period  of  my  labours 
among  that  people  I  was  deeply  aff"ected  by  the 
sympathy  he,  as  well  as  others  of  his  family,  mani- 
fested towards  me  in  a  season  of  affliction.  The 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather  in  the  house  which  I 
have  described,  and  living  entirely  on  meat  and 
milk,  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed,  brought  on  a 
severe  attack  of  bilious  fever,  which  in  the  coui-se 
of  two  days  induced  delirium.  Opening  my  eyes 
in  the  first  few  lucid  moments,  I  saw  my  attendant 
and  Africaner  sitting  before  my  couch,  gazing  on 
me  with  eyes  full  of  sympathy  and  tenderness. 
Seeing  a  small  parcel,  containing  a  few  medicines, 
I  requested  him  to  hand  it  to  me  ;  and  taking  from 
it  a  vial  of  calomel,  I  threw  some  of  it  into  my 
mouth,  for  scales  or  weights  I  had  none.  He  then 
asked  me,  the  big  tear  standing  in  his  eye,  if  I  died, 
liow  they  were  to  bury  me.  "  Just  in  the  same 
way  as  you  bury  your  own  people,"  was  my  reply ; 
and  I  added,  that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions if  I  were  called  away,  for  I  should  leave  a 
written  testimony  of  his  kindness  to  me.  This  evi- 
dently gave  him  some  comfort ;  but  his  joy  was 
full  when  he  saw  me  speedily  restored  and  at  my 
post,  from  which  I  had  been  absent  only  a  few 
days. 

In  addition  to  Christian  Africaner,  his  brothers, 
David  and  Jacobus,  both  believers,  and  zealous 
assistants  in  the  work  of  the  mission,  especiallj-  in 
the  school,  were  a  great  comfort  to  me.  David, 
though  rather  of  a  retiring  disposition,  was  amiable, 
active,  and  firm ;  while  Jacobus  was  warm,  affec- 
tionate, and  zealous  for  the  interest  of  souls.  His 
very  countenance  was  wont  to  cheer  my  spirits, 
■which,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  to  encourage, 
would  sometimes  droop.  Long  after  1  left  that 
people  lie  was  shot,  while  defending  the  place 
against  an  unexpected  attack  made  on  it  by  the 
people  of  Warm  Bath.  This  intelligence  deeply 
aft'ected  me,  for  I  knew  that  he  and  David,  with  a 
select  few,  continued,  in  accordance  with  the  dying 
charge  of  their  elder  brother,  to  keep  the  lamp  of 
God  alive  ;  while  Jonker,  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  departed  chief,  turnetl  to  those  courses  from 
which  he  had  been  warned  by  the  last  accents 
M-hich  fell  from  his  father's  lips,  though  he  had 
been  a  promising  youth,  without  having  made  any 
profession  of  faith  in  the  gospel.  The  following 
fact  will  serve  to  illusti-ate  the  character  of  Kobus, 
as  he  was  usually  called.  The  drought  was  exces- 
sive ;  the  people  were  distressed  at  the  idea  of  being 
compelled  to  leave  the  station  in  search  of  grass. 
Special  prayer-meetings  were  held  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  rain.  Prayer  was  soon  answered,  and 
the  heavens,  which  had  been  as  bra.«.s,  were  covered 
with  clouds,  the  thunders  rolled,  and  rain  fell  like 
a  torrent.  The  display  of  Divine  condescension 
produced  a  powerful  effect  (ui  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  many  were  the  eyes  that  wept  tears  of 
gratitude.     I  went  out  of  my  hut,  where  I  had  been 
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nearly  blinded  by  the  vivid  glare  of  the  liglituing, 
and  witnessed  Kobus  comforting  his  wife,  who  was 
not  a  Ix'liever,  while  she  seemed  terror-struck  at  the 
tremendous  peals  which  even  yet  were  rending  the 
heavens,  and  making  the  very  earth  to  tremble  be- 
neath, lie  asked  her  how  she  could  be  afraid  of  a 
God  so  kind,  and  who  could  send  down  the  rain  of 
his  grace  with  equal  abundance  on  dry  and  parched 
souls;  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  adored  God  for 
the  blessings  of  salvation.  At  this  time  another 
interesting  event  greatly  encouraged  me.  The 
subject  was  a  venerable  mother,  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  one  of  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
labours  when  on  the  Orange  Kiver.  Entering  her 
hut,  and  asking  her  how  she  felt,  looking  upwards 
with  an  expression  of  sweet  composure,  "  I  am 
looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  was  her 
reply.  Observing  me  addressing  her  unbelieving 
daughters,  who  were  w'eeping  around  her  bed,  she 
remarked,  '■  Yes,  I  have  called  them  that  they  may 
see  a  Christian  die ;"  and  a  few  hours  after  she 
was  called  to  the  bosom  of  her  God. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Projected  journey — Making  bellows — Commencement  of  jour- 
ney— Geological  observations — Travelling  fare — Poisonous 
huney — Ignorance  of  tlie  natives — Mr.  Schmelen's  journal 
— Olher  testimonies — Mistakes  of  travellers — Supposed 
tradition  of  Deluge — A  sorcerer. 

The  state  of  the  people,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
spot  on  wliicli  we  lived  becoming  a  permanent  mis- 
sionary station, — for,  instead  of  its  being  a  Jeru- 
salem, as  Mr.  Ebner  called  it,  it  might,  from  its 
general  character,  be  compared  to  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  on  which  neither  rain  nor  dew  was  to  fall, 
— gave  rise  to  much  inquiry  respecting  a  locality 
more  suitable.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  take 
a  journey  to  the  north,  and  examine  a  country  on 
the  borders  of  Damara-land,  where  it  was  reported 
fountains  of  water  abounded  ;  but  I  had  only  one 
wagon,  and  that  was  a  cripple.  We  had  neither 
carpenters  nor  smitlis  on  the  station,  and  I  was  un- 
acquainted with  these  trades  myself  The  Orange 
River  was  impassable  ;  and  even  had  it  been  ford- 
able,  the  waggon  was  incapable  of  being  conveyed 
to  Pella,  where  it  might  be  repaired.  After  rumi- 
nating for  a  day  or  two  on  what  I  had  seen  in 
smiths'  shops  in  Cape  Town,  I  resolved  on  making 
a  trial,  and  got  a  native  bellows,  made  of  goat's 
skin,  to  the  neck  end  of  which  was  attached  the 
horn  of  an  elk,  and  at  the  other  end  two  parallel 
sticks  were  fastened,  which  were  opened  by  the 
hand  in  drawing  it  back,  and  closed  when  pressed 
forward,  but  making  a  puffing  like  something 
broken-winded.  The  iron  was  only  red-hot,  after 
a  good  perspiration,  when  I  found  I  must  give  it  up 
as  a  bad  job,  observing  to  the  chief,  if  I  must  ac- 
company him  it  must  be  on  the  back  of  an  ox. 
Retiecting  again  on  the  importance  of  having  a 
wagon  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  food,  when 
game  happened  to  be  killed  (for  our  sole  depend- 
ence was  on  the  success  of  hunting),  and  Africaner 
evidently  not  liking,  on  my  account,  to  go  without 
a  wagon,  I  set  my  brains  again  to  work,  to  try 
and  improve  on  the  bellows,  for  it  was  wind  I 
wanted.     Though  I  had  never  welded  a  bit  of  iron 


in  my  life,  there  was  nothing  like  "  Try."  I  en- 
gaged the  chief  to  have  two  goats  killed,  the  largest 
on  the  station,  and  their  skins  prepared,  entire,  in 
the  native  way,  till  they  were  as  soft  as  cloth. 
These  skins  now  resembled  bags,  the  open  ends  of 
which  I  nailed  to  the  edge  of  a  circular  piece  of 
board,  in  which  was  a  valve  ;  one  end  of  the  ma- 
cliine  was  connected  with  tlie  fire,  and  had  a  weight 
on  it  to  force  out  the  wind,  when  the  other  end  was 
drawn  out  to  supply  more  air.  This  apparatus  was 
no  sooner  completed  than  it  was  put  to  the  test,  and 
the  result  answered  satisfactorily  in  a  steady  current 
of  air ;  and  soon  I  had  all  the  people  around  me 
to  witness  my  operations  with  the  new-fangled 
bellows,  lleie  I  sat,  receiving  their  praises,  but 
heartily  wishing  their  departure,  lest  they  should 
laugh  at  my  burning  the  first  bit  of  iron  1  took  in 
my  hands  to  Aveld.  A  blue  granite  stone  was  my 
anvil ;  a  clumsy  pair  of  tongs,  indicative  of  Vul- 
can's first  etibrts ;  and  a  liammer  never  intended 
for  the  work  of  a  forge.  My  first  essay  was  with 
some  trepidation,  for  I  did  not  like  so  many 
lookers-on.  Success,  Iiowever,  crowned  my  etibrts, 
to  the  no  small  delight  of  the  spectators.  Having 
finished  what  was  necessary  for  the  wagon,  I  was 
encouraged  to  attempt  the  repair  of  some  gun-locks, 
which  were  as  essential  for  the  comfort  and  success 
of  the  journey  as  the  wagon.  In  doing  this,  I 
began  with  one  which  I  thought  I  could  not  spoil, 
should  I  not  succeed  ;  and  accomplishing  that,  I 
was  able  to  put  the  others  in  order.  But  in  doing 
this  I  had,  for  the  want  of  steel,  to  sacrifice  two  of 
my  files,  which,  in  my  isolated  situation,  was  a 
sacrifice  indeed.  Everything  being  in  readiness, 
we  started  with  thirty  men,  leaving  Jacobus  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  station  and  of  the  people, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  females,  the  men  having 
removed  to  a  distance  on  account  of  their  cattle. 
On  my  objecting  to  the  formidable  appearance  of 
so  large  a  party,  which  included  Titus  and  other 
brothers,  as  well  as  Africaner  himself,  Jacobus  re- 
marked, "  I  am  concerned  for  your  safety ;  and  a 
large  party  will  have  the  tendency  of  preventing 
anything  like  an  attack  being  made  more  than  if  it 
were  small,  as  you  desire."  In  this  I  found  after- 
wards he  was  perfectly  right.  I  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  the  monotonous  detail  of  an  African 
journey, — daily  inyoking  and  unyoking,  sand  here 
and  stones  there,  and  dreary  plains  following.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  some  of  the  most  striking 
incidents.  The  country  over  which  we  passed  was 
sterile  in  the  extreme,  sandy  from  the  abundance 
of  granite.  Iron-stone  was  also  to  be  found,  and 
occasionally  indications  of  copper.  Slaty  forma- 
tions were  also  to  be  met  with,  and  much  quartz, 
filling  up  large  fissures  occasioned  by  former  con- 
vulsions, and  the  hills  in  some  places  presenting  a 
mass  of  confusion,  the  strata  bending  and  dipping 
from  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal,  and  in 
others  extending  in  a  straight  line  from  one  hill  to 
another.  Native  iron,  in  a  very  pure  state,  is  pro- 
cured in  these  regions ;  and,  from  the  account  given 
by  the  natives,  I  should  suppose  some  of  it  is 
meteoric.  The  plains  are  invariably  sandy,  and 
there  are  even  hills  of  pure  sand.  I  also  found, 
near  some  of  the  mountains,  large  pieces  of  trees  in 
a  fossil  state.  Zebras  abounded  and  wild  asses, 
though  less  numerous  than  the  former.     Girafles 
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■were  frequently  met  with,  sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
together.  Elks,  koodoos,  and  the  smaller  species 
of  antelopes,  were  also  in  great  numbers.  The 
rhinoceros  (the  kenengyane,  or  black  chukuru  of 
the  Bechuanas)  is  also  to  be  found,  but  scarce. 
Buffaloes  had  nearly  disappeared,  at  least  in  the 
region  I  visited.  We  had  a  tolerable  supply,  chiefly 
of  the  flesh  of  zebras  and  giraffes  ;  the  latter,  when 
fat,  was  preferred,  though  nothing  came  amiss  to 
hungry  travellers.  When  one  of  the  larger  animals 
was  shot,  we  generally  remained  a  day  to  cut  the 
meat  up  into  thin  pieces,  which,  spread  on  the 
bushes,  soon  dried.  The  best  parts  were  always 
eaten  first,  and  when  pressed  with  hunger  recourse 
was  had  to  the  leaner  portions,  which  had  been 
stowed  away  in  the  wagon ;  and,  to  make  it 
palatable  (for  it  much  resembled  a  piece  of  sole 
leather),  it  was  necessary  to  put  it  under  the  hot 
ashes,  and  then  beat  it  between  two  stones  till  the 
fibres  were  loosened,  and  then  it  required  hard 
chewing  to  masticate ;  and  many  a  time  have  I 
risen  from  a  meal  with  my  jaw-bone  so  sore  I  felt 
no  inclination  to  speak.  Meat  prepared  in  this 
way,  or  fresh,  with  a  draught  of  water,  was  our 
usual  fare.  I  had  a  small  quantity  of  coffee  with 
me,  which,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  I  found  very  re- 
freshing. Some  may  think  that  this  mode  of  life 
was  a  great  sacrifice  ;  but  habit  makes  it  much  less 
so  than  they  suppose.  It  is  true,  I  did  feel  it  a 
sacrifice  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  eat,  and  to  bind 
the  stomach  with  a  thong  to  prevent  the  gnawing 
of  hunger  ;  and  thus,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
break  the  bread  of  eternal  life  to  the  perishing 
heathen.  Water  was  in  general  very  scarce ;  some- 
times in  small  pools,  stagnant,  and  with  a  green 
froth  ;  and  more  than  once  we  had  to  dispute  Avith 
lions  the  possession  of  a  pool.  One  day  our  guide 
(for  it  was  a  country  without  roads)  led  us  towards 
a  ravine  which  presented  an  animating  appearance, 
from  the  sides  of  the  hills  being  covered  with  a 
lovely  green ;  but,  on  our  reaching  them,  scarcely 
anything  i^as  to  be  seen  but  a  species  of  euphorbia, 
useless  either  to  man  or  beast,  and  through  which 
we  with  difficulty  made  our  way.  Being  hot,  and 
the  oxen  worn  out,  we  halted  ;  and  some  of  the  men 
having  been  successful  in  finding  honey  in  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rocks,  we  ate  with  no  little  relish, 
thinking  ourselves  fortunate,  for  food  was  scarce. 
Shortly  after  an  individual  complained  that  his 
throat  was  becoming  very  hot ;  then  a  second  and 
a  third,  till  all  who  had  eaten  felt  as  if  their  throats 
were  on  fire.  A  native  coming  up,  and  seeing  our 
hands  and  faces  besmeared  with  honey,  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  said,  "  You  had  better  not  eat 
the  honey  of  this  vale  ;  do  you  not  see  the  poison 
bushes  (euphorbia),  from  the  flowers  of  which  the 
bees  extract  the  honey  and  the  poison  too  /"  Every 
one  had  recourse  to  the  little  water  that  remained 
in  the  vessels,  for  the  inward  heat  was  terrible ; 
and  the  water,  instead  of  allaying,  only  increased 
the  pain.  No  serious  consequences  followed ;  but 
it  was  several  days  before  Me  got  rid  of  a  most  un- 
pleasant sensation  in  the  head  as  well  as  the  throat. 
We  occasionally  met  with  a  Namaqua  village, 
where  we  always  remained  a  day  or  two,  in  order 
to  give  the  iii]ial)itaiits  the  benefit  (to  many  for  the 
first  time)  of  hearing  the  everlasting  gospel.  Their 
ignorance,  though  to  a  calm  reasoner  ou  the  subject, 


not  to  be  wondered  at,  was  distressing  in  the  ex 
treme,  and  perfectly  confounding  to  my  precon- 
ceived notions  about  innate  and  intuitive  ideas,  and 
what  some  term  natural  light.  I  was  detennined 
not  to  be  driven  from  the  sentiments  entertained  by 
a  vast  majority  of  the  respected  advocates  of 
religion  in  my  own  native  land  of  light, — senti- 
ments, which  I  preferred  even  to  those  of  the  late 
venerable  Roby,  of  Manchester,  at  whose  feet  I  sat 
for  a  short  season.  I  had  with  me  one  of  the  best 
of  interpreters,  himself  a  child  of  God,  and  I  tried 
one  native  after  another,  to  make  my  own  point 
good.  Sometimes  I  would  even  put  words  into  the 
mouth  of  Africaner,  and  ask,  "  Does  he  not  mean 
so  and  so  "?"  In  some  there  was  a  glimmering  of 
light ;  but  again  I  found,  to  my  mortification,  that 
this  had  been  received  from  the  "  hat-wearers,"  as 
they  called  the  people  from  the  south,  or  from  Mr. 
Schmelen's  station  at  Bethany,  whom  they  deno- 
minated, "  the  people  that  talked  about  God."  By 
visitors  to  Warm  Bath,  the  instructions  of  the 
Albrechts  had  extended  far,  till  they  melted  away 
in  the  obscurity  of  heathen  gloom.  I  have  ofteu 
had  to  labour  for  hours  before  I  could  make  them 
understand  what  I  meant  or  wished  to  know.  It 
would  be  more  amusing  and  ludicrous,  than  in- 
structive, to  give  the  result  of  all  my  inquiries  ;  and 
perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  sub- 
stance of  a  conversation  between  our  missiouar_v, 
Mr.  Schmelen,  and  a  native,  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
S.  had  at  that  time  better  opportimities  than  any 
other  man  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  the  Namaquas  in  their  native  state ;  and  it  would 
appear  from  his  journal,  whence  the  following  ex- 
tract is  taken,  that  he  spared  no  pains  to  elicicit 
their  ideas. 

In  his  journal  of  the  23rd  of  May,  ISlii,  which 
the  author  has  seen  since  his  return  to  England, 
Mr.  S.  writes  thus : — "  Addressing  a  Namaqua,  I 
asked,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  (iod  ?"  "  Yes,  we 
have  heard  that  there  is  a  God,  but  we  do  not  know 
right.'  "  Who  told  you  that  there  is  a  God  ?" 
"  We  heard  it  from  other  people."  "  Who  made 
the  sea  i"  "  A  girl  made  it  on  her  coming  to  ma- 
turity, when  she  had  several  children  at  once ; 
when  she  made  it,  the  sweet  and  bitter  Maters  were 
separated.  One  day  she  sent  some  of  her  children 
to  fetch  sweet  water,  whilst  the  others  were  in  the 
field,  but  tlie  children  were  obstinate,  and  Mould 
not  fetch  the  water,  upon  which  she  got  angry,  and 
mixed  the  SM'eet  and  bitter  water  together  ;  from 
that  day  we  are  no  longer  able  to  drink  the  Mater, 
and  people  have  learned  to  sMim  and  run  upon  the 
Mater."  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  ship  ?"  "  Yes,  Me 
have  seen  them  a  long  time  ago."  "  Did  you  ever 
hear  who  made  the  first  one  ?"  "  No,  we  never 
heard  it."  "  Did  you  ever  hear  old  people  talk 
about  it  ?"  "  No,  we  never  heard  it  from  them." 
"  Who  made  the  heavens  /"  "  We  do  not  know 
Mhat  man  made  them."  "  Who  made  the  sun  ?" 
"  We  always  heard  that  those  people  at  the  sea 
made  it ;  when  she  goes  doM-n,  they  cut  her  in 
pieces,  and  fry  her  in  a  pot,  and  then  put  lier 
together  again,  and  bring  her  out  at  the  other  side. 
Sometimes  the  sun  is  over  our  head,  and  at  other 
times  she  must  give  place  for  the  moon  to  pass  by. 
They  said  the  moon  had  told  to  mankind  that  Me 
must  die,  and  not  become  alive  again  ;  that  is  the 
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reason  that  when  tlie  moon  is  dark  we  sometimes 
become  ill."  "  Is  there  any  diiVcriMice  between 
man  and  beast?"  "  Wa  think  man  has  made  the 
beasts."  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  tliat  made 
boasts?"  "  No,  I  only  heard  so  from  others." 
"  Do  you  know  you  liave  a  soul  ?"  "  I  do  not 
know  it."  "  How  shall  it  be  with  us  after  death  ?" 
"  When  we  are  dead,  w-e  are  dead  ;  Avhen  we  liave 
died  Me  j;o  over  tlie  sea-water,  at  that  side  wliere 
the  devil  is  !"  "  What  do  you  mean  by  the  devil  ?" 
"  Me  is  not  jrood  ;  all  people  who  die,  run  to  him." 
"  How  does  the  devil  behave  to  them,  well  or  ill  ?" 
"  You  shall  see  ;  all  our  people  are  there  who  have 
died  (in  the  ships.)*  Those  people  in  tiie  ships  are 
masters  over  them."  In  the  same  journal,  tlie  7th 
of  July,  Mr.  S.  has  the  foUowinn;- : — "  After  service 
I  spent  some  time  conversing  with  some  of  the  aged, 
but  found  them  extremely  ignorant;  some  of  them 
could  not  conceive  of  a  being  higher  than  man, 
and  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  They  intimated  that  their  chief  had  been 
to  some  station  to  get  instructions,  and  they  lioped 
to  hear  more  on  these  subjects  from  him."  "  I 
preached,"  says  Mr.  S.,  "  from  Rom.  v.  18  ;  a 
text  admirably  adapted  for  people  in  such  gross 
darkness." 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  little  tract  of  the  "  Life  of 
Africaner,"  states :  "  Being  asked  what  his  views  of 
God  were  before  he  enjoyed  the  beuetit  of  Christian 
instruction,  his  reply  was,   that  he  never   thought 
any  thing  at  all  on  these  subjects ;  that  he  thought 
about  nothing  but  his  cattle.     He  admitted  that  he 
had  heard  of  a  God,  (well  might  he,  being  brought 
up  in  the  colony,)  but  he  at  the  same  time  stated  that 
his  views  of  God  were  so  erroneous,  that  tlie  name 
suggested  no   more   to  his  mind  than  something 
that  might  lie  found  in  the  form  of  an  insect,  or  in 
the  lid  of  a  snulf-box."     This  was  the  testimony  of 
one  who  had   passed  from  dai-kness  to  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  a  testimony,  the  writer  more  than 
once  heard  from  his  own  lips.      Ignorant    as  the 
Namaquas  were,  I  cannot  go  to  the   lengths  of  a 
traveller  in  that  country,  who,  after  being  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  knowledge  among  the 
tribe  with  which  he  then  dwelt,  a  tribe,  too,  which 
had  long  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  missionaries, 
and  among  which  a  missionary   is  still   labouring 
with  success,  makes  the  following  remarks : — "  I 
must  say   they   positively   know  nothing  beyond 
tracking  game,  and  hi-eaking-in   pack-oxen.     They 
did   not  know  one  year  from  another ;  they  only 
knew  that  at  certain  times  the  trees  and  flowers 
bloom,  and  that  the  rain  may  be  expected.     As  to 
their  own  age  they  knew  no  more  what  it  was  than 
idiots.     Some  even  had  no  names  ;  of  numbers,  of 
course,  they  were  quite  ignorant ;  few  could  count 
above  five ;  and  he  was  a  clever  fellow  who  could 
tell   his  fingers.     Above  all,  they  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  a  God  or  a  future  state.  They  were  literally 
like  the  beasts  which  perish."     The  above  dismal 
picture  of  human  degradation  is,  as  is  stated,  the 
result  of  anxious  inquiry  on  the  subject ;  and  that, 
too,  at  a  missionary  station,  where  the  best  facilities 
can  be  had  for  correct  intei-pretation.     I  presume 

•  Has  not  this  a  reference  to  men-stealers,  who  visited 
tli:it  co.isi  ?  If  so,  it  appe.irs  the  natives  never  knew  anythm;,' 
about  Ihe  (ievil  till  they  knew  slave-dealers,  or  at  least  they 
cDUiidered  them  his  emissaries. 


the  respectable  writer  would  feel  not  a  little  olfended 
if  his  veracity  were  called  in  que>tion,  or  even  his 
want  of  research  in  those   regions.     I?e  that  as  it 
may,  I  nmst  entirely  differ  from  him  on  one  point, 
j  if  not  in  more,   in   his  statement.     I   have  dwelt 
nmcli  with  the  Namaquas,  as  well  as  among  the 
people  referred  to,  but  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
had  not  a  name  :  and  I  have  sat,  and  been  taught 
by  many  infant  lips  to  count  more  than  ten,  even 
when  no  missionary   had  laboured  amongst  them. 
It  is,  however,  but  jtist  to  remark,   that  it  must  be 
to  a  resident,   not  a  xwdllow  visitor  that  we  must 
look  for  correct  information  on  subjects  abstract  iu 
their  nature.     I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say, 
that  on  some  points  travellers  are  very  liable  to  be 
led  astray.     For  instance,   I    once,  while   writing, 
heard  a  traveller  ask  his  guide  the  name  of  the  last 
halting  place  they  had  passed.       The  guide,   not 
understanding,   replied,    "  Ua    reng,"   which    the 
traveller,  with  all  simplicity,  was  placing  in  his 
log-book:  when,  interrupting  him,  I  said,  "  What 
are  you  writing  ?  that  is  not  a  wame ;  he  merely 
asks  you  what  you  say."     Accidents  like  the  above 
frequently  give  rise  to  wrong  names  being  applied 
to  places  ;  in  another  instance,  "  moimtaius"    was 
the    reply,  instead  of  the  name    of  the  mountain. 
And  iu  reference  to  points  of  faith,  or  extent  of 
knowledge,  the  traveller  may  be  completely  duped, 
as  I  was   in  the  present  journey.     At  an  isolated 
village,  far  in  the  wilds  of  Namaqua-laud,  I  met 
an  individual,    who  appeared  somewhat  more  in- 
telligent than  the  rest ;  to  him  I  put  a  number  of 
questions,  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  tradition 
in  the  country  respecting   the  Deluge,  of  which 
vestiges  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
known  world.     I  had  made  many  inquiries  before, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.     Discovering  that  he  pos- 
sessed some  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  being 
an  utter  stranger  to  any  of  the  party,  and  to  all 
appearance  a  child  of  the  desert,  I  very  promptly 
took  my  pen  and  wrote,  thinking  myself  a  lucky 
discoverer.     I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  some  of 
his  first  sentences,  and,  afraid  lest  I  should  lose  one 
word.  I  appointed  two  interpreters:  but  by  the  time 
I  reached  the  end  of  the  story,  I  began  to  suspect. 
It  bore  the  impress  of  the  Bible.     On  questioning 
him  as  to  the  source  of  his  information,  he  positively 
asserted  that  he  had  received  it  from  his  forefathers, 
and  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  missionary. 
I  secretly  instituted  inquiries  into  his  history,  but 
could   elicit  nothing.     I  folded  up  my  paper,  and 
put  it  into  my  desk,  very  much  puzzled,  and  re- 
solving to  leave  the  statement  to  wiser  heads  than 
mine.     On  our  return,  this  man  accompanied  us 
some  days  southward,  towards  the  Karas  mountains, 
when  we  halted  at  a  village  ;  and  meeting  a  person 
who  had  been  at  Bethany,  Mr.  Schmelen's  station, 
lying  north-west  of  us,  1  begged  him  to  guide  us 
thither,  as  I  was  anxious  to  visit  the  place.     He 
could  not,  being  worn  out  with  the  journey ;  but 
pointing  to  the  deluge  narrator,  he  said,  "  77/ere  is 
a  man  that  knows  the  road  to  Bethany,  for  I  have 
seen  him  there."     The  mystery  of  the  tradition 
was  in  a  moment  unrav(.'lled,    and  the   man   de- 
camped, on  my  seeing  that  the  forrfat/icr  who  told 
him   the   story,    was    our  missi(mary   Schmelen. 
Stories  of  a  similar  kind,  originally  obtained  at  a 
missionary  station,  or  from  some  godly  traveller. 
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get,  in  course  of  time,  so  mixed  up  and  metamor- 
phosed by  heathen  ideas,  that  they  look  exceedingly 
like  native  traditions.  Leaving  this  subject  for 
the  present,  we  will  return  to  the  results  of  the 
journey.  Having  reached  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  Fish  River,  where  we  found  water  by  digging 
like  the  natives,  we  were  brought  to  a  stand.  The 
wild  Namaquas,  as  they  are  called,  were  jealous  of 
the  object  of  our  visit.  They  knew  of  the  fame  of 
Africaner,  and  were  apprized  of  his  object,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  missionary  ;  but  they  had  in  earlier 
times  received  such  impressions  of  "  hat-wearers," 
that  they  were  determined  either  to  oppose  our 
proceeding,  or  flee.  Here  we  remained  some  days, 
and  notwithstanding  their  suspicions,  we  got  the 
people  to  listen  with  great  attention  to  the  message 
of  the  gospel.  We  also  met  with  one  of  their 
sorcerers,  who,  the  night  before,  had  made  the  in- 
habitants believe  that  he  had  entered  into  a  lion 
that  came  to  the  village  and  killed  the  cattle, 
creating  an  uproar  which  lasted  till  the  morning 
daM'D.  I  coaxed  him  into  a  conversation  with  a 
piece  of  tobacco,  and  inquired  about  his  reported 
powers,  to  which  he  readily  replied ;  but  when  I 
wished  to  put  them  to  the  test,  he  declined.  I  then 
requested  him  to  try  his  hand  on  me  ;  this  he  also 
declined,  adding,  that  I  was  a  white  sorcerer  myself, 
from  the  strange  doctrines  I  taught.  Africaner 
proposed  to  return,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
shedding  blood ;  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  relative  from  the  north,  who  gave  a 
sorry  account  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Return  homeward — The  lioa  and  giraffe — A  night  scene — 
Terror  of  oxen  at  a  lion — Inhuman  custom — Search  for 
water — A  mother  left  to  perisli — Human  dopnivily- — Want 
of  natural  alTcclion — Sagacity  of  llie  lion — The  lion's  leap 
— Horrible  position — Mode  of  frightening  lions — SulTi'iings 
iu  the  deiert — Scenes  at  the  water — Missionaries  of  former 
times — Itiuerating  fare — A  scuflle  with  the  lion — Niglit 
associates — Hachelor's  Hall — The  author's  wardrobe. 

On  our  route  honteward  we  halted  at  a  spot  where 
a  novel  scene  once  occurred,  and  which  was  de- 
scribed by  an  individual  who  witnessed  it  when  a 
boy.  Near  a  very  small  fountain,  which  was  shown 
to  me,  stood  a  camel  thorn-tree,  (Acacia  GiraJ/'e.) 
It  was  a  stiff  tree,  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  a 
flat  bushy  top.  Many  years  ago,  the  relater,  then 
a  boy,  was  returning  to  liis  village,  and  having 
turned  aside  to  the  fountain  for  a  drink,  lay  down 
on  the  bank,  and  fell  asleep.  Being  awoke  by  the 
piercing  rays  of  the  sun,  he  saw,  through  the  bush 
behind  wliich  he  lay,  a  giratte  browsing  at  case  on 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  tree,  and,  to  his  horror,  a 
liou,  creeping  like  a  cat,  only  a  do/en  yards  from 
him,  jirepariiig  to  pounce  on  liis  prey.  The  lion 
eyed  the  giralfe  for  a  few  moments,  his  body  gave 
a  shake,  and  he  bounded  into  the  air,  to  seize  the 
head  of  the  animal,  which  instantly  turned  his 
stiitely  neck,  and  the  lion,  missing  his  grasp,  fell 
on  his  back  in  the  centre  of  the  ma^s  of  thorns, 
like  spikes,  and  the  girafle  hounded  over  the  plain. 
The  boy  instantly  followed  the  example,  expecting, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  enraged  lion  would 
soon  find  his  way  to  the  earth.     Some  time  after- 


wards, the  people  of  the  village,  who  seldom  visited 
that  spot,  saw  the  eagles  hovering  in  the  air ;  and 
as  it  is  almost  always  a  certain  sign  that  the  lion  has 
killed  game,  or  some  animal  is  lying  dead,  they 
went  to  the  place,  and  sought  iu  vain  till,  coming 
under  the  lee  of  the  tree,  their  olfactory  nerves 
directed  them  to  where  the  lion  lay  dead  in  his 
thorny  bed.  I  still  found  some  of  his  bones  under 
the  tree,  and  hair  on  its  branches,  to  convince  me 
of  what  I  scarcely  could  have  credited. 

The  lion  will  sometimes  manage  to  mount  tlie 
back  of  a  giraiie,  and  fixing  his  sharp  claws  into 
each  shoulder,  gnaw  away  till  he  reaches  the  ver- 
tebra; of  the  neck,  when  both  fall ;  and  ofttimes  the 
lion  is  lamed  for  his  trouble.  If  the  giraffe 
happens  to  be  very  strong,  he  succeeds  in  bringing 
his  rider  to  the  ground.  Among  those  that  we 
shot  on  our  journey,  the  healed  wounds  of  the 
lion's  claws  on  the  shoulder,  and  marks  of  his  teeth 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  gave  us  ocular  demonstra- 
tion that  two  of  them  had  carried  the  monarch  of 
the  forest  on  their  backs,  and  yet  come  oS"  tri- 
umphant. AMien  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
occasionally  with  the  late  Mr.  Pringle  in  Cape 
Town,  and  mentioned  some  of  these  facts,  his 
poetical  genius  instiintly  caught  the  image,  and 
threw  the  picture  into  the  following  graphic  lines, 
which  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  have 
never  seen  Pringle's  African  Poems. 

"  Wonldst  thou  view  the  lion's  den  f 
Scarcli  afar  from  haunts  of  men — 
Where  the  reed-eiicirclod  rill 
Oozes  from  the  rocky  hill, 
By  its  verdure  far  descried 
'Mid  the  desert  brown  and  wide. 

Close  beside  the  sedgy  brim 
Couchant  lurks  the  lion  grim  ; 
Watching  till  the  close  of  day 
Brings  the  death-devoted  prey. 
Heedless,  at  the  ambush'd  brink, 
The  tall  giraffe  stoops  down  to  drink : 
Upon  him  straight  the  savage  springs 
With  cruel  joy.     Tlie  desert  rings 
With  clanging  sound  of  desp'rate  strife — 
The  yrey  is  strong,  and  strives  for  life. 
Plunging  olt  with  frantic  bound, 
To  shake  the  tyrant  to  the  ground — 
He  shrieks — he  rushes  through  the  waste 
Witli  glaring  eye  and  headlong  haste. 
In  vain  I — the  spoiler  on  his  prize 
Rides  proudly — tearing  as  ho  flies. 

For  life — the  victim's  utmost  speed 

Is  muster'd  in  this  hour  of  need  : 

For  life — for  life— his  giant  might 

He  strains,  and  pours  his  soul  in  llisiht ; 

And,  mad  with  terror,  thirst,  and  pain. 

Spurns  with  wild  hoof  the  tlumdering  plain. 

'Tis  vain  ;  the  thirsty  sands  are  drinking 
His  streaming  blood— his  strength  is  sinking  ; 
The  \  ictor's  fangs  arc  in  his  veins — 
His  flanks  are  streaked  with  sanguia'd  strains— 
His  panting  bre;\st  in  foam  and  gore 
Is  bathed — he  reels — his  race  is  o'er  : 
He  falls — and,  with  convulsive  throe, 
Resigns  his  throat  to  th'  ravening  fee  1 


TEKKOR  OF  OXEN  AT  A  LION.— A  MOTHER  LEFT  TO  PEllISH. 


— And  lo  !  ere  quivering  life  lias  lloil. 
The  vultures,  wheeling,'  oveilieail, 
Srtoop  (li)«ii,  to  \wilcli,  ill  gaunt  array. 
Till  the  f,'m;,'od  tyraut  (jiiits  liis  jiiey." 

We  were  often  exposed  to  danger  from  lions, 
which,  from  the  scarcity  of  water,  frequent  the 
pools  or  foinitains,  and  some  of  our  number  had 
some  hair-hreatith  escapes.  One  night  we  were 
quietly  bivouacked  at  a  small  pool  on  tlie  'Otip 
River,  where  Ave  never  anticipated  a  visit  from  his 
majesty.  We  had  just  closed  our  iniited  evening 
woi-ship,  the  book  was  still  iu  my  hand,  and  the 
closing  notes  of  the  song  of  praise  had  scarcely 
fallen  from  our  li [is,  when  the  terrific  roar  of  the 
lion  was  heard :  our  oxen,  which  before  were  quietly 
chewing  the  cud,  rushed  upon  us,  and  over  our 
fires,  leaving  us  prostrated  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
sand.  Hats  and  hymn  books,  our  Bibles  and  our 
guns,  were  all  scattered  iu  wild  confusion.  Pro- 
videntially, no  serious  injury  was  sustained;  the 
oxen  were  pni-sued,  brought  back,  and  secured  to 
the  wagon,  for  we  could  ill  atl'ord  to  lose  any. 
Africaner,  seeing  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to 
pursue  iu  a  dark  and  gloomy  ravine,  grasped  a 
firebrand,  and  exclaimed  "  Follow  me !"  and  but 
for  this  promptness  and  intrepidity  we  must  have 
lost  some  of  our  number,  for  nothing  can  exceed 
the  terror  of  oxen  at  even  the  smell  of  a  lion. 
Though  they  may  happen  to  be  in  the  worst  con- 
dition possible,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
the  moment  the  shaggj^  monster  is  perceived,  tliey 
start  like  race  horses,  with  their  tails  erect,  and 
sometimes  days  will  elapse  before  they  are  found. 
The  number  of  lions  may  be  easily  accounted  for, 
when  it  is  remembered  how  thinly  scattered  the 
inhabitants  are,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  country  impresses  the  mind  with  the  idea 
that  it  Ls  only  fit  for  beasts  of  prey.  The  people 
seem  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  wandering 
from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  grass,  game,  or  wild 
roots.  Those  I  had  met  with  had,  from  infancy, 
been  living  a  nomade  life,  with  one  great  object  iu 
view — to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

"  A  refjiou  of  drought,  where  no  river  fjlides, 
Nor  rippliuij  brook  with  osiered  side.-! ; 
Where  sedgy  pool,  nor  bubbling  fount. 
Nor  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  misty  mount 
A|ipcars  to  refresh  the  aching  eye  ; 
Hut  barren  eiUth,  and  the  burning  sky, 
And  the  blank  horizon  round  and  round 
Spread — void  of  living  sight  or  sound." 

Among  the  poorer  classes  it  is,  indeed,  struggling 
for  existence ;  and  when  the  aged  become  too  weak 
to  provide  for  themselves,  and  are  a  burden  to  those 
whom  they  brought  forth  and  reared  to  manhood, 
they  are  not  uufrequeutly  abandoned  by  their  own 
children,  with  a  meal  of  victuals  and  a  cruise  of 
water,  to  perish  in  the  desert ;  and  I  have  seen  a 
small  circle  of  stakes  fastened  in  the  ground, 
within  which  were  still  lying  the  bones  of  a  parent 
bleached  in  the  sun,  who  had  been  thus  abandoned. 
In  one  instance  I  observed  a  small  broken  earthen- 
Mare  vessel,  in  which  the  last  draught  of  water  had 
been  left.  "  What  is  this  i"  I  said,  pointing  to  the 
stakes,  addressing  Africaner.  His  reply  was, 
"  This  is   heathenism ;''    and   then  described   this 


parricidal  custom.  A  day  or  two  after,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  corroborated  liis  statements. 
We  had  travelled  all  day  over  a  sandy  plain,  and 
passjd  a  sleepless  night  from  extreme  thirst  and 
fatigue.  Rising  early  in  the  morning,  and  leaving 
the  people  to  get  the  wagon  ready  to  follow,  I 
went  forward  with  one  of  our  number,  in  order  to 
see  if  we  could  not  perceive  some  indications  of 
water,  liy  the  foot-marks  of  game,  for  it  was  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where  we  could  not  expect  the 
traces  of  man.  After  passing  a  ridge  of  hills,  and 
advancing  a  considerable  way  on  the  plain,  we 
discovered,  at  a  distance,  a  little  smoke  rising 
amidst  a  few  bushes,  which  seemed  to  skirt  a  raviue. 
Animated  with  the  prospect,  we  hastened  forward, 
eagerly  anticipating  a  delicious  draught  of  water, 
no  matter  what  the  quality  might  be.  When  we 
had  arrived  within  a  few  huiidred  yards  of  the 
spot,  we  stood  still,  startled  at  the  fresh  marks  of 
lions,  which  appeared  to  have  been  there  only  an 
hour  before  us.  We  had  no  guns,  being  too  tired 
to  carry  them,  and  we  hesitated  for  a  moment 
whether  to  proceed  or  return.  The  wagon  was 
yet  distiint,  and  thirst  impelled  us  to  go  on,  but  it 
was  with  caution,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  at  every 
busli  we  passed. 

On  reaching  the  spot,  we  beheld  an  oliject  of 
heart-rending  distress.  It  was  a  venerable-looking 
old  woman,  a  living  skeleton,  sitting  with  her  head 
leaning  ou  her  knees.  She  appeared  terrified  at 
our  presence,  and  especially  at  me.  She  tried  to 
rise,  but,  trembling  with  weakness,  sunk  again  to 
the  earth.  I  addressed  her  by  the  name  which 
sounds  sweet  in  every  clime,  and  charms  even  the 
savage  ear,  "  My  mother,  fear  not ;  we  are  friends, 
and  will  do  you  no  harm."  I  put  several  questions 
to  her,  but  she  appeared  either  speechless,  or  afraid 
to  open  her  lips.  I  again  repeated,  "  Pray,  mother, 
who  are  you,  and  how  do  you  come  to  be  in  this 
situation  ?"  to  which  she  replied,  "  I  am  a  woman ; 
I  have  been  here  four  days ;  my  children  have  left 
me  hei'e  to  die."  "  Your  children  I"  I  interrupted. 
"  Yes,"  raising  her  hand  to  her  shrivelled  bosom, 
"  my  own  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
They  are  gone,"  pointing  with  her  finger,  "  to 
yonder  blue  mountain,  and  have  left  me  to  die." 
"  And,  pray,  why  did  they  leave  you  ?"  I  inquired. 
Spreading  out  her  hands,  "  I  am  old,  you  see,  and 
I  am  no  longer  able  to  serve  them.  When  they  kill 
game,  I  am  too  feeble  to  help  in  carrying  home  the 
flesh ;  I  am  not  able  to  gather  wood  to  make  fire ; 
and  I  cannot  carry  their  children  ou  my  back  as  I 
used  to  do."  This  last  sentence  was  more  than  I 
could  bear ;  and  though  my  tongue  was  cleaving 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  for  want  of  water,  this 
reply  opened  a  fountain  of  tears.  I  remarked  that 
I  was  surprised  that  she  had  escaped  the  lions,  which 
seemed  to  abound,  and  to  have  approached  very  near 
the  spot  where  she  was.  She  took  hold  of  the 
skin  of  her  left  arm  with  her  fingers,  and,  raising 
it  up  as  one  would  do  a  loose  linen,  she  added,  "  I 
hear  the  lions ;  but  there  is  nothing  on  me  that 
they  would  eat ;  I  have  no  flesh  on  me  for  them 
to  scent."  At  this  moment  the  wagon  drew  near, 
which  greatly  alarmed  her,  for  she  supposed  that 
it  was  an  animal.  Assuring  her  that  it  would  do 
her  no  harm,  I  said  that,  as  I  could  not  stay,  I 
would  put  her  into  the  wagon,  and  take  her  with 
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me.  At  this  remark  she  became  convulsed  with 
terror.  Others  addressed  her,  but  all  to  no  effect. 
She  replied,  that  if  we  took  her,  and  left  her  at 
another  village,  they  would  only  do  the  same 
thing  again.     "  It  is  our  custom ;    I  am   nearly 


dead ;  I  do  not  want  to  die  again."  The  sun  was 
now  piercingly  hot ;  the  oxen  were  raging  in  the 
yoke,  and  we  ourselves  nearly  delirious.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  infiuence  the  woman  to  move, 
without  running  the  risk  of  her  dying  convulsed  in 


our  hands,  we  collected  a  quantity  of  fuel,  gave  her 
a  good  supply  of  dry  meat,  some  tobacco,  and  a 
knife,  with  some  other  articles;  telling  her  we 
should  return  in  two  days,  and  stop  the  night,  when 
she  would  be  able  to  go  with  us;  only  she  must 
keej)  up  a  good  fire  at  night,  as  the  lions  would 
smell  tli^»  dried  flesh,  if  they  did  not  scent  her. 
We  then  pursued  our  course;  and  after  a  long  ride, 
passing  a  rocky  ridge  of  hills,  we  came  to  a  stag- 
nant pool,  into  which  men  and  oxen  rushed  pre- 
cipitately, though  the  water  M'as  almost  too  muddy 
to  go  down  our  throats. 

On  onr  return  to  the  spot,  according  to  promise. 
we  found  the  old  woman  and  every  thing  gone,  but, 
on  examination,  discovered  the  "footmarks  of  two 
men  from  the  liills  referred  to,  who  appeared  to 
have  taken  her  away.  Several  months  afterwards, 
I  learned,  from  an  imlividual  who  visited  the 
station,  that  the  sons,  seeing  from  a  distance  the 
wagon  halt  at  the  spot  where  they  had  so  un- 
naturally left  their  mother  to  perish,  came  to  see, 
supposing  the  travellers  had  been  viewing  the 
mangled  remains  of  their  mother.  Finding  her 
alive,  and  supplied  witli  food,  and  on  Jier  telling 
the  story  of  the  ^trangei-o'  kindness,  they  were 
alaruK'd,  and.  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  great 
chief,  whom  they  supposed  me  to  be,  took  her  home, 
and  were  providing  for  her  with  more  than  usual 
care.  I  have  often  reasoned  witii  the  natives  on 
this  cruel  practice  ;  in  reply  to  which,  they  would 
only  laugh.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  people  might 
devote  their  friends,  and  nobles  their  first-born. 
like  the  Carthaginians,  to  appease  some  ott'ended 
deity  ;  and  that  mothers,  too,  should  sjijile  ou  the 


infants  their  own  hands  had  murdered,  from  similar 
motives;  but  it  appears  an  awful  exhibition  of 
human  depravity,  when  children  compel  their 
parents  to  perish  for  want,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
beasts  of  prey  in  a  desert,  from  no  other  motive 
than  sheer  laziness,  or  to  get  quit  of  those  on  Mhosc 
breast  they  hung  in  helpless  infancy,  whose  lips 
finst  directed  their  vocal  powers,  whose  hand  led 
them  through  many  a  weary  waste,  and  who  often 
sull'ered  the  most  pinching  want,  that  the  babes 
whom  nature  taught  them  to  love  might  be  supplied. 
I  have  more  than  once  handed  food  to  a  hungry 
mother,  Mho  appeared  to  have  fasted  for  a  month, 
when  she  would  just  tiiste  it,  and  give  it  to  her 
child,  when,  perhaps,  that  very  child,  instead  of 
returning  grateful  senice  to  the  infancy  of  old  age, 
leaves  that  mother  to  perish  from  hunger. 

Conversing  with  the  party  one  evening,  when 
sitting  around  the  tire,  ou  the  conduct  of  children 
to  their  parents,  I  observed  that  they  were  as  bad 
as  lions.  "  They  are  worse,"  replied  Africaner. 
This  he  illustrated  from  the  well-known  chanicter- 
istics  of  the  king  of  beasts;  or,  more  properly,  king 
of  the  beasts  of  prey.  Much  has  been  written  about 
African  lions,  but  the  half  has  not  been  told.  The 
following  trait  in  their  character  may  not  1h'  in- 
trusive, or  partaking  of  the  marvellous,  with  ■which 
the  tales  of  some  travellers  are  said  to  abound.  I 
give  it  as  received  from  men  of  God,  and  men  who 
iiad  been  exiK'rieneed  Nimrods  too.  The  old  lion, 
when  in  company  with  his  children,  as  the  natives 
eiU  them,  though  they  are  nearly  as  big  as  him- 
self; or,  when  numl>ei-s  together  happen  to  come 
upon  game,  the  oldest  or  ablest  creeps  to  the  object, 
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while  the  others  crouch  on  the  grass ;  if  he  be 
successful,  which  he  generally  is,  he  retires  from 
his  victim,  and  lies  down  to  breathe,  and  rest,  for 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  in  the  meantime, 
the  othei-s  draw  around,  and  lie  down  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  When  the  chief  one  has  got  his 
rest,  he  commences  at  the  abdomen  and  breast,  and 
after  making  havoc  with  the  tit-bits  of  the  carcase, 
he  will  take  a  second  rest,  none  of  the  othei-s  pre- 
suming to  move.  Having  made  a  second  gorge, 
he  retires,  the  others,  watching  his  motions,  rush 
on  the  remainder,  and  it  is  soon  devoured.  At 
other  times,  if  a  young  lion  seizes  the  prey,  and 
an  old  one  happens  to  come  up,  the  jounger  retires 
till  the  elder  has  dined.  This  was  what  Afri- 
caner called  better  manners  than  those  of  the 
Namaquas. 

Passing  along  a  vale,  Ave  came  to  a  spot  where 
tlie  lion  appeared  to  have  been  exercising  himself 
in  the  way  of  leaping.  As  the  natives  are  very 
expert  in  tracing  the  manoeuvres  of  animals  by  their 
foot-marks,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a  large  lion 
liad  crept  towards  a  short  black  stump,  very  like 
the  human  form;  when  within  about  a  dozen  yards, 
it  bounded  on  its  supposed  prey,  when,  to  his  mor- 
tification, he  fell  a  foot  or  two  short  of  it.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  a  native  who  had  been  watching 
his  motions,  and  who  joined  us  soon  after,  the  lion 
lay  for  some  time  stedfastly  eyeing  its  supposed 
meal.  It  then  arose,  smelt  the  object,  and  returned 
to  the  spot  from  which  he  commenced  his  first  leap, 
and  leaped  four  several  times,  till  at  last  he  placed 
his  paw  on  the  imagined  prize.  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  Africaner  and  an  attendant  were  passing 
near  the  end  of  a  hill,  from  which  jutted  out  a 


smooth  rock  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  he  observed 
a  number  of  zel)ras  pressing  round  it,  obliged  to 
keep  the  patli,  beyond  whicli  it  was  j)recipitons.  A 
lion  was  seen  creeping  up  towards  the  path,  to  in- 
tercept the  large  sUdlion,  which  is  always  in  the 
rear  to  defend  or  warn  the  troop.  The  lion  missed 
his  mark,  and  while  the  zebra  rushed  round  the 
point,  the  lion  knew  well  if  he  could  mount  the 
rock  at  one  leap,  the  next  would  be  on  the  zebra's 
back,  it  being  obliged  to  turn  towards  the  hill.  He 
fell  short,  witii  oiUy  his  head  over  the  stone,  look- 
ing at  the  galloping  zebra  switching  his  tail  in  the 
air.  He  then  tried  a  second  and  a  third  leap,  till 
he  succeeded.  In  the  meantime  two  more  lions 
came  up,  and  seemed  to  talk  and  roar  away  about 
something,  while  the  old  lion  led  them  round  the 
rock,  and  round  it  again ;  then  he  made  another 
grand  leap,  to  show  them  what  he  and  they  must 
do  next  time.  Africaner  added,  with  the  most  per- 
fect gravity,  "They  evidently  talked  to  each  other, 
but  though  loud  enough,  I  could  not  \mderstand  a 
word  they  said,  and,  fearing  lest  we  should  be  the 
next  objects  of  their  skill,  we  crept  away  and  left 
them  in  council." 

The  following  fact  will  show  the  fearful  dangers 
to  which  solitary  travellers  are  sometimes  exposed. 
A  man  belonging  to  Mr.  Schmelen's  congregation, 
at  Bethany,  returning  homewards  from  a  visit  to 
his  friends,  took  a  circuitous  course  in  order  to  pass 
a  small  fountain,  or  rather  pool,  where  he  hoped  to 
kill  an  antelope  to  carry  home  to  his  family.  The 
sun  had  risen  to  some  height  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  spot,  and  seeing  no  game,  he  laid  his  gun  down 
on  a  shelving  low  rock,  the  back  part  of  which  was 
covered  over  with  a  species  of  dwarf  thorn-bushes. 


He  went  to  the  water,  took  a  hearty  drink,  and  re- 
turned to  the  rock,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  being  a 
little  tired,  fell  asleep.  In  a  short  time  the  heat 
reliected  from  the  rock  awoke  him,  and  opening  his 
eyes,  he  saw  a  large  lion  crouching  before  him,  with 
its  eyes  glaring  in  Iiis  face,  and  within  little  more 


than  a  yanl  of  his  feet.  He  sat  motionless  for  some 
minutes,  till  he  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
then  eyeing  his  gim,  moved  his  hand  slowly  towards 
it;  the  lion  seeing  him,  raised  its  head,  and  gave  a 
tremendous  roar ;  he  made  another  and  another 
attempt,  but  the  gun  being  far  beyond  his  reach,  he 
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gave  it  up,  as  the  lion  seemed  well  aware  of  his 
object,  and  was  euraged  whenever  he  attempted  to 
move  his  hand.  His  situation  now  became  painful 
in  the  extreme ;  the  rock  on  which  he  sat  became 
so  hot  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  his  naked  feet  to 
touch  it,  and  kept  moving  tliera,  alternately  placing 
one  above  the  other.  The  day  passed,  and  the  night 
also,  but  the  lion  never  moved  from  the  spot ;  the 
sun  rose  again,  and  its  intense  heat  soon  rendered 
his  feet  past  feeling.  At  noon  the  lion  rose  and 
walked  to  the  water,  only  a  few  yards  distant,  look- 
ing behind  as  it  went,  lest  the  man  should  move, 
and  seeing  him  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  his  gun, 
turned  in  a  rage,  and  was  on  the  point  of  springing 
'  upon  him.  The  animal  went  to  the  water,  drank, 
and  returning,  lay  down  again  at  the  edge  of  the 
rock.  Another  night  passed;  the  man,  in  describ- 
ing it,  said,  he  knew  not  whether  he  slept,  but  if  he 
did,  it  must  have  been  with  his  eyes  open,  for  he 
always  saw  tlie  lion  at  his  feet.  Next  day,  in  the 
forenoon,  the  animal  went  again  to  tiie  water,  and 
while  there,  he  listened  to  .some  noise  apparently 
from  an  opposite  quarter,  and  disappeared  in  the 
bushes.  The  man  now  made  another  effort,  and 
seized  his  gun ;  but  on  attempting  to  rise,  he  fell, 
his  ankles  being  without  power.  With  his  gim  in 
his  hand,  he  crept  towards  the  water,  and  drank, 
but  looking  at  his  feet,  he  saw,  as  he  expressed  it, 
his  "  toes  roasted,"  and  the  skin  torn  oft  with  the 
grass.  There  he  sat  a  few  moments,  expecting  the 
lion's  return,  when  he  was  resolved  to  send  the  con- 
tents of  the  gini  through  its  head ;  but  as  it  did 
not  appear,  tying  his  gun  to  his  back,  the  poor  man 
made  the  best  of  his  way  on  his  hands  and  k;iees  to 
the  nearest  path,  hoping  some  solitary  individual 
might  pass.  He  could  go  no  farther,  when,  provi- 
dentially, a  person  came  up,  Avho  took  him  to  a  place 
of  safety,  from  whence  he  obtained  help,  though  he 
lost  his  toes  and  was  a  cri])ple  for  life. 

The  preceding  lion  stories,  selected  from  many 
more,  will  serve  for  tlie  present  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  that  noble,  but  dangerous  creature.  As 
to  his  being  afraid  of  the  human  eye,  I  shall  touch 
on  that  subject  in  another  part  of  my  work,  when  I 
descril>e  those  which  have  tasted  human  flesh,  for 
which  they  ever  afterwards  retain  an  uncommon 
relish.  With  all  their  boldness,  they  are  sometimes 
arrant  cowards.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember  a 
man  who,  coming  unexpectedly  on  a  lion,  fainted. 
The  lion  raised  himself  to  look  over  the  bushes, 
and  seeing  no  one,  seemed  to  suspect  a  plot,  and 
scampered  off  with  his  tiiil  between  his  legs.  It  is 
but  justice  to  add  that  the  man  was  no  less  cowardly  ; 
for,  on  awaking  fioni  his  swoon,  and  looking  tiiis 
way  and  that,  he  imagined  tlie  ol)ject  of  his  terror 
was  still  there,  and  taking  to  his  heels,  he  made 
towards  the  wagon.  I  have  known  Ihislnnen,  and 
even  women,  drive  the  lion  away  fiom  the  prey  he 
has  just  seized,  by  beating  their  clubs  on  dry  hides, 
and  shouting;  nevertheless,  by  day,  and  especially 
by  night,  he  is  an  ol)ject  of  terror.  Such  subjects 
as  these  served  sometimes  to  aunise  our  evening 
hours;  more  frequently,  however,  I  requested  my 
companions  to  propose  (|uestions  on  scriptural  and 
other  important  subjects,  in  answering  wliieh  I  had 
an  opportmiity  of  conmmnicating  much  useful  and 
edifying  instruction. 

IJeing  disap[)ointed  in  tho  object  of  our  journey, 


we  endeavoured  to  reach  home  by  a  shorter  route 
farther  to  the  east  on  the  borders  of  the  southern 
Zahara  desert,  which  lies  between  Namaqua-land 
and  the  country  of  the  Bechuanas.  We  had  nearly 
paid  dear  for  our  haste,  for  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
plain  of  deep  sand,  and  were  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning the  wagon.  Each  went  in  search  of  water, 
but  it  was  in  vain,  we  found  only  water  melons,  and 
those  as  bitter  as  gall.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
ghastly  looks  of  our  party— nothing  could  provoke 
a  smile.  Pome  had  started  off  in  the  direction  of  a 
fiver  called  'Kam  Toaaj),  which  signifies  "  the  water 
is  done,"  where  they  happily  found  some,  and  f  after 
drinking  largely  themselves)  filled  their  calabashes 
and  returned:  but  before  reaching  the  wagon,  their 
thirst  again  became  excessive,  and  by  the  next 
morning  they  had  nearly  finished  all  tliey  had  re- 
served for  us.  On  my  tasting  the  water,  and  it  was 
indeed  but  a  taste,  for  I  Mished  that  others  should 
wet  their  lips,  the  rage  for  water  seemed  to  increase, 
and  we  hastened  towards  the  river.  When  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  deep  bed  of  the  river,  a  scene 
presented  itself  which,  though  twenty-three  years 
have  elapsed,  is  as  fresh  to  my  mind  as  though  it 
occurred  but  yesterday.  Two  of  the  men  who  had 
preceded  us,  immediately  seized  the  thong  of  the 
two  leading  oxen,  to  prevent  them  from  precipi- 
tating themselves  with  the  wagon  down  the  rugged 
steep,  after  the  example  of  wiser  heads ;  for  all  the 
people,  without  exception,  nislied  down  the  bank, 
some  kept  their  feet,  others  rolled,  and  some  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  muddy  pool,  in  which  they  seemed 
fain  to  lie,  clothes  and  all.  It  was  well  that  the 
water  was  warmed  by  the  sun's  scorching  rays,  for 
Africaner,  as  well  as  others,  recorded  several  in- 
stances of  thirsty  travellers  drinking  largely  in  their 
heated  state,  and  instantly  expiring  with  their  faces 
in  the  water. 

The  journey,  which  occupied  only  a  few  weeks, 
though  without  success,  settled  one  important  point, 
namely,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  in  that  deso- 
late region  an  eligible  situation  for  a  missionary 
station.  Jacobus,  who  had  been  left  in  charge,  had 
executed  his  office  with  great  fidelity  and  zeal. 

The  place  looked  very  desolate,  and  though  I  had 
still  a  congregation  of  about  '2011  persons,  and  up- 
wards of  100  children  in  the  school,  many  were 
absent  at  cattle  out-posts  on  account  of  gr;iss.  I 
now  resumed  my  itinerating  visits  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale,  as  1  had  able  assistants  in  Jacobus  and 
David  to  carry  on  the  week  services  of  the  school. 
Titus,  who  had  also  been  one  of  my  attendants  on 
the  journej',  anil  who.  from  wliat  I  saw,  would  have 
sutiered  death  rather  tiian  have  seen  evil  bt-fall  me, 
now  gave  me  anotla-r  display  of  his  attachment.  He 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  my  riding  on  an  ox  with 
horns,  which  is  certsiinly  both  awkward  and  hazard- 
ous. Some  time  before,  one  had  fallen,  and  the  rider 
being  thrown  forward  with  his  breast  on  the  horn, 
was  killed.  Titus  very  generously  begged  of  me  to 
take  his  only  horse,  which  was  of  great  value  to 
him  for  hunting. 

These  itinerating  expeditions  were  not  unfre- 
(piently  attended  with  privation  as  well  as  danger. 
I  shall  briefly  advert  to  some  facts  connected  with 
this  subject,  m  hieh  will  serve  to  show  thiuse  who 
may  be  similarly  situated,  that  their  lot  is  only  that 
of  their  predecessors,     la  my  experience,  1  often 
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found  it  not  only  profitable  but  animating,  to  read 
the  sufi'erings  of  the  messengei-s  of  the  Cross  in  past 
ages ;  to  which  ours  of  the  present  bear  no  com- 
parison ;  and  especially  to  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  his  coadjutors,  who  became  "  all  things 
to  all  men,  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience, 
in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses,  in  stripes, 
in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labours,  in  watch- 
ings,  in  fastings,"  2  Cor.  vi.  4,  5. 

After  tying  my  Bible  and  hynm-book  in  a  blanket 
to  the  hack  of  my  saddle,  and  taking  a  good  draught 
of  milk,  I  started  with  my  interpreter,  who  rode 
upon  an  ox.  We  had  our  guns,  but  nothing  in  our 
purse  or  scrip  except  a  pipe,  some  tobacco,  and  a 
tinder-box.  Bread  we  had  none ;  and  though  we 
might  have  taken  a  small  piece  of  dry  meat  with  us, 
we  did  not,  hoping  at  our  halting-place  to  meet  a 
son  of  peace.  After  a  hot  day's  ride,  to  reach  a 
village  in  the  evening,  the  people  would  give  iis 
a  draught  of  sweet  milk  ;  and  then  old  and  young, 
assembling  in  a  nook  of  the  fold  among  the  kine, 
would  listen  to  my  address  on  the  great  concerns  of 
their  souls'  salvation.  I  exhorted  those  who  could 
read  to  read  to  others,  and  try  to  teach  them  to  do 
the  same,  promising  them  a  reward  in  heaven ;  for 
I  had  none  to  give  on  earth.  When  service  was 
over,  having  taken  another  draught  of  milk,  and  re- 
newed my  conversation  with  the  people,  I  lay  down 
on  a  mat  to  repose  for  tlie  night.  Sometimes  a 
kind  housewife  would  hang  a  bamboos,  or  wooden 
vessel  filled  with  milk,  on  a  forked  stick,  near  my 
head,  that  I  might,  if  necessary,  drink  during  the 
night. 

At  one  of  these  places  I  had  slept  on  the  ground 
near  the  door  of  the  hut  in  which  the  principal  man 
and  his  wife  reposed.  I  remarked  in  the  morning, 
that  it  appeared  that  some  of  the  cattle  had  broken 
loose  during  the  night,  as  I  had  heard  something 
moving  about  on  the  outside  of  the  thorn  fence, 
under  which  I  lay.  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  I  was 
looking  at  the  spoor  this  morning,  it  was  the  lion ;" 
adding,  that  a  few  nights  before  it  sprang  over  on 
the  very  spot  on  which  I  had  been  lying,  and  seized 
a  goat,  with  which  it  bounded  off  through  another 
part  of  the  fold.  "  Look,"  said  he,  "  there  is  part 
of  some  of  the  mats  we  tore  from  the  house,  and 
burned  to  frighten  him  away."  On  asking  him 
how  he  could  think  of  appointing  me  to  sleep  in 
that  very  spot.  "  Oh,"  he  rejoined,  ''  the  lion  would 
not  have  the  audacity  to  jump  over  on  you.''  This 
remark  produced  a  laugh  from  me,  in  which  he  and 
his  wife  joined  most  heartily  ;  and  reminded  me  of 
a  ciicumstance  in  his  own  historj-,  with  which  I  was 
well  acquainted  ;  for  he  had  been  in  the  jaws  of  a 
lion.  One  night,  he,  and  about  a  dozen  more  hunters, 
were  fast  asleep,  with  a  circle  of  bushes  placed 
around  their  fire.  When  the  blaze  was  extinguished, 
a  licm  sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  sleeping  party, 
Seized  my  host  by  the  shoulder,  and,  with  his  caross, 
dragged  him  off  to  some  distance.  The  others, 
aroused  by  the  scuffle,  snatched  up  their  guns,  aud, 
not  knowing  one  of  their  number  had  been  carried 
off,  shot  in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded. One  ball  happened  to  wound  the  lion,  aud, 
in  trying  to  roar,  it  let  the  man  drop  from  its  grasp, 
who  instantly  ran  off,  leaving  his  mantle,  and  bolted 
in  among  his  companions,  crying  out,  "  Do  not  shoot 
me,"  for  they  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  was 


the  lion.    He  showed  me  the  ugly  marks  of  the 
lion's  teeth  in  his  shoulder. 

After  addressing,  in  the  morning,  a  party  like  that 
of  the  preceding  evening,  I  would  again  start  toward 
another  village;  but,  owing  to  the  migratory  habits 
of  the  natives  in  search  of  water  and  grass,  there 
was  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  finding  them. 
We  would  travel  slowly  all  day,  having  had  for  our 
breakfast  a  good  draught  of  milk  ;  aud  in  the  even- 
ing reach  the  proposed  spot  as  hungry  as  hawks, 
to  find  the  whole  party  removed,  leaving  nothing 
but  empty  folds.  To  follow  the  spoor,  or  track, 
through  the  night,  was  out  of  the  question ;  besides, 
there  was  rarely  any  trace  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  party  had  decamped.  The  only  living  creatures 
to  be  seen  were  some  vultures  aud  crows  perched  on 
a  bush  or  rock,  which  were  disturbed  by  our  ap- 
proach to  the  ruins  of  a  mat  house,  where  they  had 
been  occupied  in  picking  up  bits  of  skin,  and  other 
particles  of  food.  Not  knowing  the  distance  to  the 
water,  we  would  sit  down  hungry  and  thirst)^  with 
little  inclination  either  to  speak  or  think;  and  after 
commending  ourselves  to  the  care  of  our  lieavenlj^ 
Father,  lie  down  to  repose,  not  unfrequently  dis- 
turbed by  visits  from  hyenas,  jackals,  and  sometimes 
the  lion  himself;  all  which  come  to  prowl  for  bones 
when  a  village  has  been  deserted.  Next  morning 
our  first  concern  would  be  to  find  water ;  and  taking 
our  beasts  of  burden,  we  would  seek  the  track  which 
appeared  to  lead  to  that  ever-delightful  bevei-age. 
Having  breakfasted  on  a  draught  of  not  very  sweet 
water,  we  would  again  set  off  on  our  lonely  course, 
proceeding  very  slowly,  in  order  not  to  lose  the 
spoor,  regarding  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  succeeded 
in  overtaking  the  party. 

The  above  is  a  specimen  of  Namaqua  itinerating, 
aud  sometimes  the  missionary  is  called  to  suffer 
much  greater  privations  than  have  now  been  de- 
scribed. This  may  be  the  most  proper  place  briefly 
to  introduce  a  sketch  of  the  general  character  of  my 
manner  of  living  while  on  this  station.  As  before 
noticed,  I  had  neither  bread  nor  vegetables.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  of  Pella,  once  sent  me  a  bag  containing  a 
few  pounds  of  salt,  but,  on  examining  it,  I  could 
scarcely  tell  whether  there  was  most  sand  or  salt, 
and  having  become  accustomed  to  do  without  it,  I 
hung  it  upon  a  nail,  where  it  remained  untouched. 
My  food  was  milk  aud  meat,  living  for  weeks  to- 
gether on  one,  and  then  for  a  while  on  the  other, 
and  again  on  both  together.  All  was  well  so  long 
as  I  had  either,  but  sometimes  they  both  failed,  and 
there  were  no  shops  iu  the  country  where  I  could 
have  purchased ;  and  had  there  been  any  I  must 
have  bought  on  credit,  for  money  I  had  none. 

I  had  purchased  some  ewes  from  Mr.  Ebner  when 
he  left  the  country,  which  I  spared,  hoping  to  get 
now  and  then  a  lamb.  My  meals  consisted  fre- 
quently of  a  draught  of  milk  in  the  morning,  another 
at  noon,  and  a  third  at  night,  either  sweet,  sour,  or 
curdled  ;  for  the  Nama(]uas  had  not  the  art  of  pre- 
paring it  iu  the  manner  of  the  Bechuanas,  which 
will  afterwards  be  described.  I  had  frequently 
pretty  long  fasts,  aud  have  had  recourse  to  the 
"  fasting  girdle,"  as  it  is  called ;  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  after  the  morning  service,  I  have  shoul- 
dered my  gun,  and  gone  to  the  plain  or  the  moun- 
tain brow  in  search  of  something  to  eat,  and,  when 
unsuccessful,  have  returned,  laid  down  my  piece. 
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taken  the  Word  of  Life,  and  addressed  my  congre- 
gation. I  never  liked  begging,  and  have  frequently 
been  hard  put  to;  but  many  a  time  has  an  unknown 
friend  placed  in  my  hut  a  portion  of  food,  on  which 
I  have  looked  with  feelings  better  conceived  than 
described.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of 
Titns  Africaner,  who,  when  he  visited  the  station, 
■would  come  and  ask  me  what  he  could  do  for  me, 
and,  on  receiving  a  few  shots,  would  go  to  the  field, 
and  almost  always  bring  me  home  something,  for 
he  was  an  extraordinary  marksman. 

The  contents  of  my  wardrobe  bore  the  same  im- 
press of  poverty.  The  supply  of  clothes  which  I 
had  received  in  London  were,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  made  after  the  dandy  fashion,  and  I  being  still 
a  growing  youth,  they  soon  went  to  pieces.  There 
were  no  laundry-maids  there,  nor  anytiiing  like 
ironing  or  mangling.  Tlie  old  woman  who  washed 
my  linen,  sometimes  with  soap,  but  oftener  without, 
was  wont  to  make  one  shirt  into  a  bag,  and  stuff  the 
others  into  it ;  and  I  just  took  them  out  as  they  were, 
and  more  than  once  have  I  turned  one  to  feel  the 
comfort  of  a  clean  shirt.  My  dear  old  mother,  to  keep 
us  out  of  mischief  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  taught 
me  both  to  sew  and  knit ;  and  when  I  would  tell 
her  I  intended  being  a  man,  she  would  reply,  •'  Lad, 
ye  dinna  ken  whar  your  lot  will  be  cast."  She  was 
right,  for  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  use  the  needle 
since.  I  remember  once  she  showed  me  how  a 
shirt  might  be  smoothed,  by  folding  it  properly,  and 
hammering  it  with  a  piece  of  wood.  Resolving  one 
day  to  have  a  nice  shirt  for  the  sabbath,  I  folded  up 
one,  and  having  prepared  a  suitable  block,  I  laid  it 
on,  not  a  smooth  hearth-stone,  but  fine  granite,  and 
hammered  away  in  good  earnest,  when  Africaner 
coming  liy  said,  "What  are  yon  doing?"  "Smooth- 
ing my  shirt,"  I  replied.  "  That  is  one  way,"  said 
he.  So  it  was,  for  on  holding  it  up  to  view,  it  was 
riddled  with  holes,  some  as  large  as  the  point  of  my 
finger.  When  I  left  the  country  I  had  uot  half  a 
dozen  shirts  with  two  sleeves  apiece. 
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After  continuing  for  many  months  this  manner  of 
life,  cheered,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  with  the 
early  and  latter  rains  on  the  seed  sown  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  it  was  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt  to  find  a  more  convenient  s[)()t  on  which  to 
conduct  the  mission ;  and  liefore  closing  tiie  account 
of  my  sojourn  in  Great  NaunKiua-laiid,  I  will  just 
add  the  partieiilars  of  a  journey  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  .\fricaner.  He  wislied  me  to  visit  tlie 
Griqua  country,  to  tiie  east  of  the  desert,  to  inspect 
a  situation  ottered  to  him  and  his  people,  to  which 


he  might  remove  with  the  full  sanction  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Griquas.  Africaner  was  most  anxious 
to  leave  Namaqua-land ;  and  the  present  ofier, 
which  had  the  approval  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  mis- 
sionary at  that  place,  being  attended  with  some 
political  diflBculties,  I  felt  some  reluctance ;  but  at 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  people  I  went.  David 
and  Simon,  the  two  brothers  of  Africaner,  and 
Jonker,  his  son,  with  Jantye  Vanderbyle,  the  chief 
guide,  were  my  attendants ;  we  had  about  eight 
horses,  good  and  bad,  when  we  started.  We  each 
took  a  caross,  or  sheepskin  blanket,  with  us,  and 
trusted  entirely  for  food  to  what  we  might  shoot, 
and  obtain  from  the  Corannas  on  the  road. 

Our  course  lay  principally  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Orange  River.  Though  we  journeyed  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  in  which  there  was  an  abundance 
of  water,  and  though  the  country  was  well  inha- 
bited, we  suffered  afflictively  from  thirst  as  well  as 
hunger,  few  villages  being  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  along  which  we  travelled.  We  were  some- 
times compelled  to  scramble  over  rocky  passes  in 
the  hills,  only  a  fit  abode  for  baboons,  which  were 
as  plentiful  as  they  were  impudent.  At  other 
times  we  had  to  cross  the  river  to  avoid  the  moun- 
tains on  the  opposite  side,  which  arose,  in  the 
wildest  grandeur,  from  the  water's  edge.  On  reach- 
ing the  waterfalls  we  were  kindly  received  and 
tre^cd  by  a  Coranna  chief,  called  Paul  (to  whom 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  when  treating  of  the 
Bechuana  mission),  and  there  we  halted  one  day. 
He  had  visited  our  station,  and  felt  exceedingly 
tliankful  for  the  kindness  I  had  shown  him.  I  was 
glad  of  this  renewed  opportunity  to  preach,  and  he 
was  glad  to  hear  again  the  message  of  Divine 
grace. 

The  Orange  River  here  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  plain,  miles  in  breadth,  entirely  covered  with 
mimosa  trees,  among  which  the  many  branches  of 
the  river  run,  and  then  tumble  over  the  precipices, 
raising  clouds  of  mist,  when  there  is  any  volume  of 
water.  As  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  not  start 
before  sunset,  I  wandered  at  noou  towards  the 
river;  and  supposing  the  falls  (from  the  noise) 
were  not  very  distant,  I  walked  towards  them;  but 
feeling  excessively  tired,  I  sat  down  under  the 
shadow  of  a  bush,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep,  having 
had  little  rest  the  night  before.  Towards  evening 
the  hue-and-cry  was  raised  that  the  master  was 
missing,  and  a  number  sotight  my  spoor,  or  foot- 
marks, and  followed  till  they  found  me.  The  first 
thing  I  heard  on  awaking  was,  "Mynheer,  are  you 
n;)t  afraid  of  the  panthers  ?"  We  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  and  entered  a  valley  covered  Avith  a  species 
of  mimosa,  the  thorns  of  M'hich  resembled  fish- 
hooks. Anxious  to  reach  the  high  ground  on  the 
liills  on  the  opposite  side  before  the  lions,  whose 
roaring  was  heard  on  the  heights  above,  should 
come  down  towards  the  river,  we  (jnickened  our 
pace.  But  tlie  darkness  increasing,  and  being  un- 
able to  define  the  edges  of  the  bushes,  the  rider  was 
fiequently  caught  and  thrown  to  tlie  ground,  or  left 
a  piece  of  jacket  or  trousers  on  the  thorns,  so  that 
when  we  reached  the  otiier  side  of  the  dale  we 
were  both  ragged  and  bleeding.  To  avoid  follow- 
ing the  serpentine  course  of  some  part.s  of  the  river, 
we  often  directed  our  course,  without  a  path,  to  the 
next  turn  of  the  stream.    One  of  these  we  reached 
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at  a  late  hour;  and  it  being  very  dark,  and  the 
hanks  precipitous,  •we  heard  the  water  nnirmuring 
lii'low,  hut  dared  not  go  down,  fearing  a  phnige, 
and  the  eoniijany  of  tlie  hippopotami. 

lieing  ignorant  of  the  h)cality,  and  not  knowing 
wliere  tlie  inliahitants  (Ihishinen)  might  be,  we 
made  no  fire,  lest  we  should  be  discovered,  and  we 
had  notliing  to  roast.  There  were  uo  trees,  and  we 
lay  down  between  ridges  or  hills  of  deep  sand. 
Tlie  wind  was  cold,  and  we  had  little  covering, 
having  left  the  half  of  our  horses  knocked  up,  and 
with  theui  most  of  our  carosses.  The  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  llaensel,  a  Moravian  missionary,  in  similar 
circumstances,  occurred  to  me,  and,  like  him,  I 
made  a  hole  in  the  sand,  and  buried  myself,  leaving 
the  head  out.  I  soon  felt  very  comfortable,  and, 
extolling  the  plan,  one  of  my  companions  imitated 
my  example,  and  got  under  the  earth.  I  then  told 
him  that  the  missionary  whom  we  were  imitating, 
having  once  submerged  himself  in  the  sand  near 
the  sea-shore,  "was  occasionally  disturbed  by  huge 
crabs  approaching  him,  and  these  his  faithful  dog 
kept  at  a  distance.  My  companion  asked,  "  And 
what  are  we  to  do  if  a  lion  comes?"  "  We  are 
safe,"  I  replied,  "  for  he  will  not  eat  heads  when  he 
can  get  whole  bodies."  This  removed  his  fears, 
and  1  do  not  remember  to  have  slept  so  comfortably 
during  the  whole  journey,  in  which  we  had  often 
very  sorry  accommodations. 

The  windings  of  the  river  sometimes  flowed 
through  immense  chasms,  overhung  M-ith  stupendous 
precipices,  and  then  like  a  translucent  lake,  with 
the  beautiful  towering  mimosas  and  willows  re- 
flected from  its  bosom  ;  and  a  rich  variety  of  birds, 
of  fine  plumage,  though  without  a  song;  wild  geese, 
ducks,  snipes,  flamingoes,  in  perfect  security,  feed- 
ing on  the  banks,  beneath  the  green  shade,  or  bask- 
ing in  the  sun's  rays  on  the  verdant  islands,  far 
from  the  fowler's  snare.  The  swallows,  also, 
mouuting  aloft,  or  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
mirror  stream  ;  while  the  ravens,  with  their  hoarse 
note,  might  be  seen  seeking  their  daily  food  among 
the  watery  tribe,  or  cawing  on  the  bending  tops  of 
the  weeping-willows.  Flocks  of  Guinea  fowl  would 
occasionally  add  to  the  varied  scene,  with  their 
shrill  cry,  and  whirling  flight  from  the  open  plain 
to  the  umbrage  of  the  sloping  bank,  where  they 
pass  the  night  amidst  the  branches  of  the  tall 
acacias.  But  here,  too,  the  curse  reigns ;  for  the 
kites  and  hawks  might  be  seen  hovering  in  the  air, 
watching  the  motions  of  the  creatures  beneath,  and 
ready  to  dart  down,  with  the  fleetness  of  an  arrow, 
on  a  duckling  straying  from  its  parent,  or  on  a  bird 
or  a  hare  moving  too  far  from  tlie  shelter  of  a  bush 
or  tree.  The  fox  also  might  be  seen,  stealing 
slowly  along  from  the  desert  waste,  to  slake  his 
thirst  in  the  refreshing  stream,  and  seek  for  some 
unfortunate  brood  which  might  fall  within  his 
reach ;  and  the  cobra  and  green  serpent,  ascending 
the  trees  to  suck  the  eggs,  or  to  devour  the  young 
birds;  while  the  feathered  tribe,  uniting  against 
the  common  enemy,  gather  around,  and  rend  the  air 
with  tlieir  screams.  The  African  tiger,  too.  comes 
in  for  a  share  of  the  feathered  spoil.  With  his 
sharp  claws  he  ascends  the  trees  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  seizes  the  Guinea  fowls  on  their  aerial 
roost.  The  hyena,  also,  here  seeks  his  spoil,  and 
gorges  some  strayed  kid,  or  pursues  the  troop  for 


the  new-fallen  antelope  or  foal ;  and,  to  fill  up  the 
picture,  the  lion  may  be  heard  in  the  distance,  roar- 
ing for  his  prey  ;  while  man, 

"  Tlie  great  enemy  to  man," 

is  no  less  so  to  fish,  or  fowl,  or  spotted  deer. 
Wherever  he  wanders  he  seeks  to  regale  his  varied 
appetite  ;  and,  more  than  this,  he,  as  the  enemy  of 
enemies,  fears  not  to  attack  the  ponderous  elephant, 
face  the  lion's  glare,  and  for  his  amusement  lay 
prostrate  in  the  dust  the  innocent. 

Reclining  on  a  rock  one  day,  waiting  till  my 
shirt,  which  I  had  washed,  was  dry,  I  noticed  a 
crow  rise  from  the  earth,  carrying  something 
dangling  in  its  talons.  On  directing  my  compa- 
nions to  the  sight,  they  said,  "  It  is  only  a  crow 
with  a  tortoise  ;  you  will  see  it  fall  presently ;"  and 
down  it  fell.  The  crow  descended,  and  up  went  the 
tortoise  again  to  a  still  greater  height,  from  which 
it  dropped,  and  the  crow  instantly  followed.  I 
hastened  with  one  of  the  men  to  the  spot,  and 
scared  away  the  crow  from  the  mangled  tortoise, 
on  which  it  was  enjoying  a  feast.  On  looking 
around  the  flat  rock  there  were  many  wrecks  of 
former  years ;  and  on  my  remarking  I  did  not 
think  the  crow  was  so  cunning,  my  companion  re- 
plied, "  The  kites  do  the  same  thing,"  which  I  have 
since  frequently  observed. 

In  our  journey  along  the  banks  of  the  river  we 
met  few  of  the  inhabitants,  as  most  of  them  had 
removed  to  the  other  side.  We  passed  two  of  the 
reed  huts  of  Mr.  Sass,  who,  with  5lr.  Helm,  had  for 
many  years  moved  about  with  the  Corannas,  living 
a  self-denying  life  on  the  sterile  banks  of  the  Orange 
River,  which  has  been  not  unaptly  compared,  from 
its  extreme  heat,  to  an  oven.  When  we  happened 
to  meet  with  any  who  had  been  under  the  tuition 
of  these  devoted  men,  we  felt  at  home,  and  received 
more  than  the  awarded  boon  of  a  cup  of  cold  water. 
Others  we  met,  who  would  give  us  neither  meat 
nor  drink,  but  appointed  our  place  of  night's  repose, 
after  a  toilsome  day,  where  the  lion  came  his  nightly 
round ;  but  mercy  encompassed  ns  about. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  remarkably  preserved, 
when  all  expected  that  my  race  was  run.  W^e  had 
reached  the  river  early  in  the  afternoon,  after  a 
dreadfully  scorching  ride  across  a  plain.  Three  of 
my  companions,  who  were  in  advance,  rode  forward 
to  a  Bushman  village,  on  an  ascent  some  hundred 
yards  from  the  river.  I  went,  because  my  horse 
would  go,  towards  a  little  pool  on  a  dry  branch, 
from  which  the  flood  or  torrent  had  receded  to  the 
larger  course.  Dismounting,  I  pushed  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  bushes,  and,  lying  down, 
took  a  hearty  draught.  Immediately  on  raising 
myself  I  felt  an  unusual  taste  in  my  mouth,  and 
looking  attentively  at  the  water  and  the  temporary 
fence  around,  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that  the 
water  was  poisoned  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game. 
I  came  out,  and  meeting  one  of  our  number,  who 
had  been  a  little  in  the  rear,  just  entering,  told  him 
my  suspicion. 

At  that  moment  a  Bushman  from  the  village 
came  running  breathless,  and  apparently  terrified, 
took  me  by  the  hand,  as  if  to  prevent  my  going  to 
the  water,  talking  with  great  excitement,  though 
neither  I  nor  my  companions  could  understand 
him ;  but  when  I  made  signs  that  I  had  drunk,  he 
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was  speechless  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  ran 
oflF  to  the  village.  I  followed ;  and  on  again  dis- 
mounting, as  I  was  beginning  to  think  for  the  last 
time,  the  poor  Bushmen  and  women  looked  on  me 
with  eyes  which  l)espoke  heartfelt  compassion.  My 
compauioiis  expected  me  to  fall  down  every  mo- 
ment; not  one  spoke.  Observing  the  downcast 
looks  of  the  poor  Bushmen  I  smiled,  and  this 
seemed  to  operate  on  them  like  an  electric  shock, 
for  all  began  to  babble  and  sing,  the  women  striking 
their  elbows  against  their  naked  sides,  expressive 
of  their  joy.  However,  I  began  to  feel  a  violent 
turmoil  within,  and  a  fulness  of  the  system,  as  if 
the  arteries  would  burst,  while  the  pulsation  was 
exceedingly  quick,  being  accompanied  with  a  slight 
criddincss  iu  the  head.  We  made  the  natives  un- 
derstand that  I  wanted  the  fruit  of  the  solauum, 
which  grows  in  those  quarters  nearly  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  egg,  and  which  acts  as  an  emetic. 
They  ran  in  all  directions,  but  sought  in  vain.  By 
this  time  I  was  covered  with  a  profuse  perspiration, 
and  drank  largely  of  pure  water.  The  strange  and 
painful  sensation  which  I  had  experienced  gradu- 
ally wore  away,  though  it  was  not  entirely  removed 
for  some  days.* 

I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sympathy  of  these 
poor  Bushmen,  to  whom  we  were  utter  strangers. 
When  they  saw  me  laugh,  they  deafened  our  ears 
with  expressions  of  satisfaction,  making  a  croaking 
and  clicking,  of  which  their  language  seemed  to 
l)e  made  up.  And  these  barbarians  to  the  letter 
"  showed  us  no  little  kindness,"  for  they  gave  us 
some  meat  of  zebras,  which  had  died  from  drinking 
the  same  water  on  the  preceding  day.  This  was 
very  acceptable,  for  having  fasted  that  day  we  were 
all  ready  for  a  meal ;  and  though  the  poisoned 
water  had  partially  blunted  my  aj)petite,  1  enjoyed 
a  steak  of  the  black-looking  tlesh  mingled  with  its 
yellow  fat. 

On  leaving  the  next  morning  I  gave  these  poor 
people  a  good  share,  of  our  snuiU  stock  of  tobacco, 
wliich  set  them  all  dancing  like  Merry  Andrews, 
blessing  our  visit  with  the  most  fantastic  gestures. 
It  grieved  me,  that,  from  the  want  of  an  inter- 
preter, I  could  say  but  little  to  them  about  Him  who 
came  to  redeem  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

These  people  had  come  down  from  the  desert  on 
the  north  iu  search  of  water,  and  were  subsisting 
by  the  chase,  by  catching  a  solitary  animal  iu  a  pit- 
fall, or  else  destroying  it  with  water  poisoned  by  an 
infusion  of  bulbs  or  other  roots.  They  were  evi- 
dently living  in  some  fear  of  the  Corannas,  on  the 
oj)posite  side  of  the  river,  whose  cattle  form  a  tempt- 
ing bait  to  these  hungry  wanderers.  Tiiinking,  and 
justly  too,  that  some  part  of  tiie  earth's  surface  must 
l)e  theirs,  they  naturally  imagine  tliat  it'  l/ieir  game 
is  shot,  and  their  honey  pilfered,  they  have  a  right 
to  reprisals,  according  to  mitural  law,  and  therefore 
cannot  resist  tlie  temptation  of  seizing  the  property 
of  their  more  wealtliy  neighbours  when  it  lies  within 
reach. 

•  'Hie  m.iteriitls  vised  by  the  Bushmen,  for  tho  purpose  of 
poisdiiiiii;  wiilor,  arc  i)riiici()iilly  l)ull)S,  called  l)y  llie  colii- 
iiists,  <)ijt  lull,  (i>oi.s<>ii  bulb,)  llie  Ainnrijllis  td.rlrnriit,  which 
jiosst^'^.scs  n  sirtuij;  alkali ;  some  species  (if  the  Kujtfitirhut,  .and 
other  ve;;clal)lc  substances.  The  venom  of  the  scrpi'nt  they 
ini'l'er  lor  their  airo«s;  and  ihcy  will  even,  if  opjuirlnnity 
■  dV'Ts,  have  n-eiiMrsi-  to  that  to  poison  small  t'>Miiilnins,  when  the 
water  is  uearly  stagnant,  iu  order  to  cut  olT  their  pursuer!). 


On  the  seventh  day  we  reached  that  part  of  the 
river  called  Quis  or  Kwees,  from  which  we  intended 
to  go  in  a  direct  course  to  Griqua  Town,  leaving 
the  Orange  River  far  to  the  right.  We  had  pre- 
viously made  inquiries  about  the  country  which  lay 
between ;  some  said  there  was  water ;  others,  that 
we  should  find  none.  We  had  eaten  a  small  portion 
of  meat  that  morning,  reserving  only  enough  for 
one  single  meal,  lest  we  should  get  no  more,  and 
drank  freely  of  water,  to  keep  the  stomach  distended, 
and  felt  tolerably  comfortable.  At  night  we  came 
to  some  old  huts,  where  were  remains  of  tobacco 
gardens,  which  had  been  watered  with  wooden  ves- 
sels from  the  adjoining  river.  We  spent  the  evening 
in  one  of  these  huts ;  though,  from  certain  holes  for 
ingress  and  egress,  it  was  evidently  a  domicile  for 
hyenas  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  We  had  scarcely 
ended  our  evening  song  of  praise  to  Him  whose 
watchful  care  had  guided  and  preserved  us  through 
the  day,  when  the  distant  and  dolorous  howls  of  the 
hyena,  and  the  no  less  inharmonious  jabl)ering  of 
the  jackal,  announced  the  kind  of  company  with 
which  we  m  ere  to  spend  the  night ;  while,  from  the 
river,  the  hippopotami  kept  up  a  blowing  and  snort- 
ing chorus.  Our  sleep  was  anything  but  sweet.  On 
the  addition  of  the  dismal  notes  of  the  hooting  owl, 
one  of  our  men  remarked,  "  We  want  only  the  lion's 
roar  to  complete  the  music  of  the  desert."  "Were 
they  as  sleepy  and  tired  as  I  am,"  said  another,  "  they 
would  find  something  else  to  do."  In  the  morning 
we  found  that  some  of  these  night  scavengers  had 
approached  very  near  the  door  of  our  hut. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  bathe  and  a 
draught  of  water,  we  prepared  for  the  thirsty  road 
we  had  to  traverse ;  but  before  starting,  a  council 
was  held,  whether  we  should  finish  the  last  small 
portion  of  meat,  (which  any  one  might  have  de- 
voured in  a  minute,)  or  reserve  it.  The  decision 
was  to  keep  it  till  evening.  We  sought  in  vain  for 
ixia  bulbs.  Our  only  resource,  according  to  tho 
custom  of  the  country,  was  to  fill  ourselves  with  as 
much  water  as  our  bodies  could  contain.  We  had 
no  vessels  in  which  to  carry  it ;  and  if  we  had,  our 
horses  were  not  equal  to  more  than  the  carriage  of 
our  persons.  We  were  obliged  to  halt  during  the 
day,  fearing  our  horses  would  give  up  from  the  ex- 
cessive heat.  When  the  evening  drew  on  we  had 
to  ascend  and  descend  several  sand-hills,  which, 
weary  and  faint  from  two  d:iys'  fasting,  was  to  us 
exceedingly  fatiguing.  Vanderbyle  and  myself  were 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest,  wlicn  we  observed 
our  three  companions  remaining  behind  ;  but  sup- 
posing they  staid  to  strike  light  and  kindle  their 
pipes,  we  thoughtlessly  rode  forward.  Having  pro- 
ceeded some  distance,  we  Iwlted  and  hallooed,  but 
received  no  reply.  We  fired  a  shot,  but  no  one  an- 
swered. We  pursued  our  journey  in  the  direction 
of  the  high  ground  near  the  Long  Mountains, 
through  which  our  path  \ay.  On  reaching  a  bush- 
less  jilaiii,  we  alighted  and  made  a  fire :  another 
shot  was  fired,  and  we  listened  with  intense  earnest- 
ness ;  but  gloomy  desert  silence  reigned  around. 
We  conversed,  its  well  as  our  parelied  lips  would 
allow,  on  what  must  be  done.  To  wait  till  morning 
would  only  increase  the  length  of  our  suflering, — 
to  retrace  our  steps  wa-^  imjiossible  : — probably  they 
liiul  wandered  from  the  path,  and  miglit  never  over- 
take u-s  : — at  the  same  time  we  felt  most  reluctiiut 
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to  proceed.  We  had  just  determined  to  remain, 
■when  we  thought  we  would  tire  one  more  shot.  It 
was  answered — by  a  lion,  apparently  close  to  the 
place  where  we  stood.  No  wood  was  at  hand  to 
make  a  fire,  nothing  but  tufts  of  grass ;  so  we  ran 
and  remounted  our  horses,  urging  them  on  towards 
a  range  of  dark  mountains,  the  gloom  increasing  as 
we  proceeded  ;  but  as  our  horses  could  not  go  much 
above  a  walking  pace,  we  were  in  dread  every  mo- 
ment of  being  overtaken.  If  we  drew  up  to  listen, 
liis  approach  in  the  rear  was  distinctly  heard.  On 
reaching  the  winding  glen  or  pass  through  the 
mountains,  despairing  of  escape  from  our  enemy, 
we  resolved  to  ascend  a  steep,  where,  from  a  pre- 
cipice, we  might  pelt  him  with  stones  ;  for  we  had 
only  a  couple'of  balls  left.  On  dragging  ourselves 
and  our  horses  up  the  steep,  we  found  the  snpjjosed 
refuge  too  inieveu  for  a  standing-place,  and  not  one 
fragment  of  loose  stone  to  be  found.  Our  situation 
was  now  doubly  dangerous  ;  foi-,  on  descending  to 
the  path,  the  query  was,  on  which  side  is  the  lion  ? 
My  companion  took  his  steel  and  flint  to  try,  by 
striking  them,  if  he  could  not  discover  traces  of  the 
lion's  paws  on  tlie  path,  expecting  every  moment 
that  he  woulil  bound  on  one  of  us.  The  terror  of 
the  horses  soon  told  us  that  the  object  of  our  dread 
was  close  to  us,  but  on  the  right  side,  namely,  in 
our  rear.  We  instantly  remounted,  and  continued 
to  pursue  the  track,  which  we  had  sometimes  great 
dilficulty  in  tracing  along  its  zigzag  windings  among 
bushes,  stones,  and  sand.  The  dark  towering  clilis 
around  us,  the  deep  silence  of  which  was  disturbed 
by  tlie  grunt  of  a  solitary  baboon,  or  the  squalling 
of  some  of  its  young  ones,  added  to  the  colouring  of 
the  night's  picture.  We  had  not  proceeded  very 
far  before  the  lion  gave  a  tremendous  roar,  which 
echoing  from  precipice  to  precipice,  sounded  as  if 
we  were  within  a  lion"s  den.  On  reaching  the 
egress  of  the  defile  through  which  we  had  passed, 
we  were  cheered  by  the  waning  moon,  rising  bright 
in  the  east.  Descending  again  we  would  gladly 
have  laid  our  weary  limbs  down  to  rest ;  but  thirst, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  lion's  resolving  to  make 
his  supper  on  one  of  us,  propelled  our  weary  steps, 
for  our  horses  were  completelj-  jaded. 

We  continued  our  slow  and  silent  march  for 
hours.  The  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
from  thirst,  made  conversation  extremely  difficult. 
At  last  we  reached  the  long-wished-for  "  waterfall," 
so  named,  because  when  it  rains,  water  sometimes 
falls,  though  in  small  quantities  ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  ascend  the  hill. .  We  allowed  our  poor  worn-out 
horses  to  go  where  they  pleased,  and  having  kindled 
a  small  fire,  and  produced  a  little  saliva  by  smoking 
a  pipe,  we  talked  about  our  lost  companions,  who 
happened  for  their  comfort  to  have  the  morsel  of 
meat,  and  who,  as  Jantye  thought,  would  wander 
from  the  position  in  which  we  left  them  towards 
the  river.  We  bowed  the  knee  to  him  who  had 
mercifully  preserved  us,  and  laid  our  heads  on  our 
saddles.  The  last  sound  we  heard  to  soothe  us,  was 
the  distant  roar  of  the  lion,  but  we  were  too  much 
exhausted  to  feel  anj-thing  like  fear.  Sleep  came 
to  our  relief,  and  it  seemed  made  up  of  scenes  the 
most  lovely,  forming  a  glowing  contrast  to  our  real 
situation.  I  felt  as  if  engaged  during  my  short  re- 
pose, in  roving  among  ambrosial  bowers  of  para- 
disaical delight,  hearing  sounds  of  music,  as  if  from 


angels'  harps  ;  it  was  the  night  wind  falling  on  my 
ears  from  the  neighbouring  hill.  I  seemed  to  pass 
from  stream  to  stream,  in  whieli  I  bathed  and  slaked 
my  thirst  at  many  a  crystal  fount,  flowing  from 
golden  mountains  enriched  v  ith  living  green.  These 
Elysian  pleasures  continued  till  morning  dawn,  when 
we  awoke,  speecldess  with  thirst,  our  eyes  inflamed, 
and  our  whole  frames  burning  like  a  coal.  We 
were,  however,  somewhat  less  fatigued,  but  wanted 
water,  and  had  recourse  to  another  pipe  before  we 
could  articulate  a  word. 

My  companion  then  directed  me  to  a  projecting 
rock,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  where,  if  there  were 
wateV  at  all,  it  would  be  found.  I  took  up  the  gun 
to  proceed  in  that  direction,  while  he  went  in  search 
of  the  horses,  which  we  feared  might  have  been  de- 
voured by  the  lion.  1  ascended  the  rugged  height 
to  the  spot  where  water  once  was,  but  found  it  as 
dry  as  the  sandy  plain  beneath.  I  stood  a  few  mi- 
nutes, stretching  my  languid  eye  to  see  if  there  were 
any  appearance  of  the  horses,  but  saw  nothing; 
turning  to  descend,  I  happened  to  cough,  and  was 
instantly  surrounded  by  almost  a  hundred  baboons, 
some  of  gigantic  size.  They  grunted,  grinned,  and 
sprang  from  stone  to  stone,  protruding  their  mouths, 
and  drawing  back  the  skin  of  their  foreheads,  threat- 
ening an  instant  attack.  I  kept  parrying  them  with 
my  gun.  which  was  loaded  ;  but  I  knew  their  cha- 
racter and  disposition  too  well  to  fire,  for  if  I  had 
wounded  one  of  them,  I  should  have  been  skinned 
in  five  minutes.  The  ascent  was  very  laborious, 
but  I  would  have  given  anything  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  again.  Some  came  so  near  as  even  to 
touch  my  hat  while  passing  projecting  rocks.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  reached  the  plain,  when 
they  appeared  to  hold  a  noisy  council,  either  about 
what  they  had  done  or  intended  doing.  Levelling 
my  piece  at  two  tliat  seemed  the  most  fierce,  as  I 
was  about  to  touch  the  trigger,  the  thought  occurred, 
I  have  escaped,  let  me  be  thankful ;  therefore  1  left 
them  uninjured,  perhaps  with  the  gratification  of 
having  given  me  a  fright. 

Jantye  soon  appeared  with  the  horses.  My  looks, 
more  expressive  than  words,  conviucing  him  that 
there  was  no  water,  we  saddled  the  poor  animals, 
which,  though  they  had  picked  up  a  little  grass, 
looked  miserable  beyond  description.  We  now  di- 
rected our  coui-se  towards  Witte  Water,  where  we 
could  scarcely  hope  to  arrive  before  afternoon,  even 
if  we  reached  it  at  all,  for  we  were  soon  obliged  to 
dismount,  and  drive  our  horses  slowly  and  silently 
over  the  glowing  plain,  where  the  delusive  mirage 
tantalized  our  feelings  with  exhibitions  of  the  love- 
liest pictures  of  lakes  and  pools  studded  with  lovfely 
islets,  and  towering  trees  moving  in  the  breeze  on 
their  banks.  In  some  might  be  seen  the  bustle  of  a 
mercantile  harbour,  with  jetties,  coves,  and  moving 
rafts  and  oars  ;  in  others,  lakes  so  lovely,  as  if  they 
had  just  come  from  the  hand  of  the  Divine  artist,  a 
transcript  of  Eden's  sweetest  views,  but  all  the  re- 
sult of  highly  rarefied  air,  or  the  reflected  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays  on  the  sultry  plain.  Sometimes,  when 
the  horses  and  my  companion  were  some  hundred 
yards  in  advance,  they  appeared  as  if  lifted  from 
the  earth,  or  moving  lik-  dark  living  pillars  in  the 
air.*     Many  a  time  did  we  seek  old  ant  hUls,  ex- 

*  The  foUowinjj  remarks  on  tlu-  iifiioral  avpearaiici-  nf  llie 
miiuye,  taken  Uom  licl/.oui's  "  Nairativf  of  his  Oiienniuiis 
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cavated  by  the  ant-eater,  into  which  to  thrust  our 
heads,  in  order  to  have  something  solid  between  our 
fevered  brains  and  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  the  shrubs 
sapless,  barren,  aud  blighted,  as  if  by  some  blast  of 
fire.  Nothing  animate  M'as  to  be  seen  or  heard, 
except  the  shrill  chirping  of  a  beetle  resembling  the 
cricket,  the  noise  of  which  seemi'd  to  increase  with 
the  intensity  of  the  heat.  Not  a  cloud  had  been 
seen  since  we  left  our  homes. 

We  felt  an  irresistible  inclination  to  remain  at 
any  bush  which  could  afford  the  least  shelter  from 
the  noonday's  sun,  the  crown  of  the  head  having 
the  sensation  as  if  covered  with  live  coal,  and  the 
mind  wandering.  My  companion  became  rather 
wild.  Having  been  anxious  to  spare  him  all  the 
toil  possible,  I  had  for  a  long  time  carried  the  gun ; 
he  asked  for  it,  apparently  to  relieve  me,  but  his 
motions  wei'e  such  that  1  was  glad  to  recover  pos- 
session of  it. 

My  difficulties  and  anxieties  were  now  becoming 
painful  in  the  extreme,  not  knowing  anything  of 
the-  road,  which  was  in  some  places  hardly  dis- 
cernible, and  in  my  faithful  guide  hope  had  died 
away.  The  horses  moved  at  the  slowest  pace,  and 
that  only  when  driven,  wliicii  ertbrt  was  laborious 
in  the  extreme.  Speech  was  gone,  and  everything 
expressed  by  signs,  except  when  we  had  recourse  to 
a  pipe,  and  for  which  we  now  began  to  lose  our 
relish.  After  sitting  a  long  while  under  a  bush, 
oh  !  what  a  relief  I  felt  when  my  guide  pointed  to  a 
distant  hill,  near  to  which  water  lay.  Courage  re- 
vived, but  it  was  with  pain  and  labour  that  we 
reached  it  late  in  the  afternoon.  Having  still  suf- 
ficient judgment  not  to  go  at  once  to  drink,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  1  prevented  my  companion 
doing  that,  which  would  almost  instantly  have 
proved  fatal  to  him.  Our  horses  went  to  the  pool, 
and  consumed  nearly  all  the  water,  for  it  appeared 
that  some  wild  horses  had  shortly  before  slaked 
their  thirst  at  this  spot,  leaving  for  us  but  little,  and 
that  pollud'd. 

Becoming  cooler  after  a  little  rest,  we  drank,  and 
though  moving  with  animalcule,  nuiddy,  and  nau- 
seous with  filth,  it  was  to  us  a  reviving  draught. 

iind  Researches  in  Eu'ypt,"  will  not  lie  unintcrestinj; : — "  It 
generally  appears  like  a  still  lake,  so  unmoved  by  the  wind, 
that  everylhini;  above  is  to  bo  soon  most  distinctly  reflvcteil 
by  it.  II' the  wind  a;;itate  any  of  the  plants  that  rise  above 
the  liori/.on  of  tlie  miniv'e.  the  motion  is  seen  verleclly  at  a 
(.Meat  distance,  if  the  traveller  stand  elevated  mnrh  abo\e 
the  inirai;e,  tlie  apparent  water  seems  less  united  and  lesi 
deep;  tor,  as  the  eyes  look  down  ujiou  it.  there  isnotthiri> 
ness  enough  in  the  \apoiir  on  the  surface  of  t!ie  ground  to 
conceal  tlie  earth  from  the  si^ht ;  but  if  the  liaveller  he 
on  a  level  with  the  horizon  of  the  mirajje,  he  cmuot  see 
llirou),'h  it,  so  that  it  appears  lo  him  cl<'ar  water,  liy  puttin>; 
my  held  liist  t{>tlie  ;,'rcnind.  and  llieii  inoiintuiL;  a  camel,  the 
height  of  whiih  niitjht  hii\e  lieen  alimit  ten  feet  at  the  most, 
I  found  a  ;;ieat  dillVrence  in  the  appearame  of  the  miri^'c 
On  approachiu!,'  it.  it  lieeomes  thinner,  and  appears  :us  if 
ajjilaieil  by  the  wind,  like  a  field  of  lipe  corn.  It  ;;radually 
vanishes  as  the  ttateller  approac  les,  and  at  Itisl  entirely  dis- 
apnears  when  he  is  on  the  spot," 

This  phenomen.i  is  called  by  the  Hechuanns  "  Mneneno," 
and,  therefore,  parched  i-roiind.  in  l>aiah  xxxv.  7,  translated, 
ulowin;;  naud,  by  Dr.  I/'>»lh  and  others,  I  have  rendered  by 
(his  term  in  ilia'.  Ian;;iia;;e  It  is  jiroiluced,  as  Dr.  llartwell 
llorne  currectly  remarks,  in  his  "  lutroiliiet  on  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,"  "  by  n  diuiinution  of  the  density  of 
the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  carried  by  the 
increase  of  lie.it,  arisiiit;  from  thai  communicated  by  the  rays 
uf  the  sun  to  the  s;ind,  with  which  this  stratum  is  in  iniuie- 
iliatu  contact." 


We  rested  and  drank,  till  the  sun  sinking  in  the 
west,  compelled  us  to  go  forward,  in  order  to  reach 
Griqua  Town  that  night.  Though  we  had  filled 
our  stomachs  with  water,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
for  it  was  g'-ossly  impure,  thirst  soon  returned  with 
increased  agony  ;  and  painful  was  the  ride  and  walk, 
for  they  were  alternate,  until  we  reached  at  a  late 
hour  the  abode  of  Mr.  Anderson. 

Entering  the  door  speechless,  haggard,  ema- 
ciated, and  covered  with  perspiration  and  dust,  I 
soon  procured  by  signs,  that  universal  language,  for 
myself  and  my  companion  a  draught  of  water.  Mr. 
A.,  expecting  such  a  visitor  from  the  moon,  as  soon 
as  from  Namaqua-land,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  who  it  was.  Kind-hearted  Mrs.  A.  instantly 
prepared  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  food,  which  1  had 
not  tasted  for  three  days  ;  and  I  felt  all  the  powers 
of  soul  revive,  as  if  I  had  talked  with  angels — it 
was  to  me  a  "  feast  of  reason  and  a  fiow  of  soul." 

Retiring  to  rest,  the  couch,  though  hard,  appeared 
to  me  a  downy  bed :  I  begged  Mr.  A.  just  to  place 
within  my  reach  half  a  bucket  of  water;  this  he 
kindly  and  prudently  refused,  but  left  me  with  a 
full  tumbler  of  unusual  size;  such,  however,  was 
my  fevered  condition,  that  no  sooner  was  he  gone 
than  I  drank  the  whole.  After  reviewing  the  past, 
and  looking  upward  with  adoring  gratituile,  I  fell 
asleep,  and  arose  in  the  morning  as  fresh  as  if  I  had 
never  seen  a  desert,  nor  felt  its  thirst.  We  remained 
here  a  few  days,  in  the  course  of  which  our  lost 
companions  arrived,  having,  as  we  rightly  supposed, 
wandered  towards  the  river,  and  escaped  the  thirst 
which  had  nearly  termiuated  our  career  in  the 
desert. 

The  society  of  the  brethren  Anderson  and  Helm, 
with  their  partners  in  labour,  was  most  refreshing 
to  my  soul.  A  crowded  and  attentive  congregation, 
and  the  buzz  of  the  daily  school,  made  me  forget 
the  toils  of  the  road,  and  cheerfully  did  1  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  word  of  grace  which  had  been  so 
blessed  among  the  Griquas.  Wishing  to  visit  Da- 
niel's Kuil,  Berend's  residence,  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  Griqua  Town,  and  also  Lattakoo,  on  the 
Kuruman  River,  nearly  as  far  beyond,  my  happi- 
ness was  prolonged  by  the  company  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Anderson,  who  had  promised  to  visit  that  sta- 
tion. On  this  journey  we  had  another  display  of  a 
kind  and  gracious  Providence.  After  leaving  Da- 
niel's Kuil,  Nicholas  Berend,  who  was  wagon-driver 
and  guide,  lost  his  way  before  reaching  Camel 
fountain.  This  obliged  us  to  halt  short  of  the  water ; 
and  Nicholas,  who  was  an  intelligent  and  shrewd 
man,  remarked  again  and  again,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  that  it  was  a  very  mysterious  thing 
that  In:  should  lose  a  path  he  knew  so  well.  In  the 
morning  we  invoked  the  wagons,  and  proceeded  to 
the  wafer,  which  lay  far  to  the  right;  and  on  ar- 
riving there,  we  saw,  to  our  astonishment  ami  in- 
struction, that  we  were  led  by  a  way  we  knew  not, 
for  there  had  been  several  large  lions  about  the 
water  pool  apparently  the  whole  night.  Had  we 
arriveil  as  we  expected,  in  all  probability  the  oxen 
would  have  taken  fright,  and  occasioned  some 
serious  accident. 

We  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  brethren 
at  Lattitkoo,  where  we  stopped  some  days.  This 
w;ts  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  Bechuanas,  with 
the  exception  of  a  party  of  Batlaros  who  visited 
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Africaner;  aud  when  I  addressed  them  there,  and 
now  again  in  their  own  country,  I  little  anticipated 
that  it  was  to  be  the  scene  of  my  future  labours. 
As  I  must  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  work  with  the  Bechuuna  mission,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  in  this  place. 

We  returned  toGriqua  Town,  and  after  having 
made  every  inquiry  respecting  the  object  of  my 
visit,  and  settled  what  report  to  make  to  Africaner, 
I  prepared  to  return  to  NamaipKi-land ;  aud  here  I 
might  close  the  record  of  my  journey,  were  it  not 
my  wish  to  show  the  sad  reverse  of  circumstances 
which  sometimes  befalls  the  African  equestrian  in 
a  houseless  desert. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  bidding  farewell  to  the 
dear  brethren,  with  whom  I  could  have  wished  to 
pass  a  month,  Mr.  A.  remarked  that  the  weather  to 
the  westward  looked  like  a  storm  ;  but  as  these  ap- 
pearances often  pass  over  without  a  drop  of  rain, 
we  set  off,  and,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  our  re- 
cruited horses,  we  hoped  to  pass  through  the  desert 
to  the  Orange  River  without  much  suffering.  Mrs. 
A.  had  provided  us  with  some  biscuit,  which  one  of 
the  men  placed  in  a  sack  also  coutaining  tobacco. 
We  intended  to  sleep  at  Witte  Water  that  night; 
but  long  before  we  reached  that  place  we  were 
overtaken  by  an  awful  storm  of  thunder.  The 
peals  were  deafening,  and  our  horses  frequently 
started  from  each  other  at  the  vivid  glare  of  the 
lightning.  It  poured  torrents,  so  that  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  spot  whei'e  we  intended  to  halt,  we 
were  drenched  to  the  skin.  We  let  our  horses  go, 
and  sat  down  like  half  drowned  cocks  at  a  bush 
which  could  afford  us  no  shelter,  either  from  wind  or 
rain.  After  the  vehemence  of  the  storm  had  abated, 
we  began  to  think  what  must  be  done,  for  by  the 
falling  hail  and  the  piercing  wind  we  trembled  as 
if  we  should  die  with  cold.  After  much  patient 
search,  we  found  a  very  few  substances  capable  of 
ignition,  and  struck  a  light  in  the  only  box  where 
the  tinder  was  dry,  but  in  vain  we  looked  for  fuel 
to  supply  our  fire ;  we  threw  most  of  our  clothes 
off,  for  the  suffering  with  them  on  was  unbearable, 
and,  leaving  one  to  blow  the  fire,  we  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  materials  to  burn.  At  some  distance 
we  succeeded  in  gathering  a  few  small  branches, 
when  we  found  at  least  four  liyenas  looking  on  in 
a  most  daring  manner,  and  resolved  to  attack  us. 
Such  a.s  had  both  hands  occupied  soon  relieved  one, 
and  with  stones  scared  them  a  little.  But,  alas ! 
the  light  of  the  little  fire  we  had  left  had  disap- 
peared, and  we  knew  not  the  direction  from  which 
we  had  come.  We  shouted  to  the  man  Avho  had 
remained  with  it ;  but  no  answer,  save  the  ugly 
howl  of  the  hyenas.  Now  we  were  completely  be- 
wildered, every  one  pointing  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, as  that  in  which  we  had  come.  A  second 
storm  pelted  us  most  unmercifully,  and  the  wind 
seemed  to  penetrate  through  and  through  our  almost 
naked  frames.  After  a  long  search  we  found  the 
little  bush,  the  man  asleep,  and  the  fire  out.  We 
threw  down  our  ci'ow-nests  which  we  had  gathered 
for  fuel,  resolving  to  brave  it  out ;  but  the  prospect 
was  horrible  of  shivering  till  the  next  day's  sun 
should  warm  us.  Each  lay  down  in  a  lump,  on  a 
goat-skin,  which  had  served  as  a  saddle-cloth.  Two 
of  us  tried  to  get  down  to  dry  earth ;  for  though 
there  had  been   a  stream  on  the  ground,  it  was 


scarcely  six  inches  deep.  Beyond  our  expectation 
we  fell  asleep,  and,  as  I  lay  rather  lower  than  some 
of  my  comrades,  the  rain  and  sand  buried  nearly 
the  half  of  my  body.  It  would  be  vain  attempting 
to  describe  my  feelings  on  awaking  at  day-break, 
stiff",  cold,  and  dizzy,  my  hair  clotted  with  uuid. 
W^e  crawled  off  to  the  pool  of  rain-Mater,  and, 
though  very  thick',  we  enjoyed  a  thorough  ablution. 
After  wringing  the  water  out  of  our  clothes,  Ave 
put  them  on  as  they  were,  being  obliged  to  proceed. 
Before  starting  we  resolved  to  have  a  delightful 
taste  of  our  biscuit ;  but,  alas  !  when  the  contents 
of  our  bag  were  turned  out,  we  found  that  the  rain 
having  saturated  the  tobacco  and  biscuit,  the  latter 
was  reduced  to  a  dark-brown  paste ;  smokers  as  we 
were,  this  dish  was  too  unpalatable  for  us.  and  a 
good  draught  of  muddy  water  had  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

As  the  sun  arose  towards  the  meridian,  the  heat 
became  excessive ;  and  if  we  had  been  nearly  frozen 
at  night,  we  were  almost  scorched  during  the  day; 
and  before  we  reached  water  the  following  night, 
we  would  have  given  a  crown  for  a  bottle  of  that 
in  which  we  had  washed  in  the  morning.  Our  re- 
turn was  little  different  from  our  outward  journey, 
"  in  fastings  oft."  A  kind  Providence  watched 
over  us,  aud  in  some  cases  remarkably  interposed 
in  our  behalf,  which  tlie  following  incident  will 
show.  We  had  passed  the  night  without  food ;  and 
after  a  long  day's  ride,  the  sun  was  descending  on 
us,  with  little  prospect  of  meeting  with  anything  to 
assuage  the  pains  of  hunger,  Avhen,  as  we  were  de- 
scending from  the  high  ground,  weak  and  weary, 
we  saw,  at  a  great  distance,  on  the  opposite  ridge,  a 
line  of  dust  approaching,  with  the  tleetuess  of  the 
ostrich.  It  proved  to  be  a  spring-buck,  closely  pur- 
sued by  a  wild  dog,  which  must  have  brought  it 
many  miles,  for  it  was  seized  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  spot  where  we  stood,  and  instantly 
despatched.  We,  of  course,  thankfully  took  pos- 
session of  his  prize,  the  right  to  which  the  wild 
dog  seemed  much  inclined  to  dispute  with  us.  I 
proposed  to  leave  half  of  it  for  the  pursuer.  "  No," 
said  one  of  my  men,  "  he  is  not  so  hungry  as  we 
are,  or  he  would  not  run  so  fast." 

The  night  before  reaching  home  we  had  rather  a 
narrow  escape  from  a  sea-cow  (hippopotamus). 
We  were  obliged  to  cross  the  river,  which  could 
only  be  effected  by  passing  over  tMO  low  islands, 
nearly  covered  with  reeds  aud  jungle.  They  were 
a  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  it  was  now 
nearly  dark.  We  had  just  reached  the  first,  when 
a  sea-cow  came  furiously  up  the  stream,  snorting 
so  loud  as  to  be  echoed  back  from  the  dark  over- 
hanging precipices.  Younker  Africaner  shouted 
out  to  me  to  escape,  and,  springing  from  his  horse, 
which  appeared  petrified,  be  seized  a  large  stone, 
and  hurled  it  at  the  monster  of  the  deep,  for  our 
guns  were  both  out  of  order.  The  enraged  animal 
then  made  for  the  next  ford,  through  which  two  of 
us  were  forcing  our  horses,  up  to  the  saddle  in  a 
rapid  torrent.  A  moment's  delay  on  our  part  would 
have  been  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  us.  The  other 
three  men  remained  till  the  infuriated  animal  had 
got  again  into  the  rear,  when  they  also  escaped  to 
the  second  island,  where,  expecting  another  en- 
counter, we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  main- 
land, effectually  drenched  with   perspiration   and 
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water.  We  soon  after  reached  a  village  of  our  own 
people ;  and  it  was  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  to 
our  heavenly  Fatlier  that  we  reviewed  the  mercies 
of  tlie  day.  These  animals,  in  their  undisturbed 
lakes  and  pools,  are  generally  timid,  and  will  flee 
at  the  approach  of  man  ;  hut  when  tliey  have  been 
hunted  and  wounded  from  year  to  year  they  be- 
come very  dangerous,  as  the  following  fact  will 
prove  : — A  native,  with  his  boy,  went  to  the  river 
to  hunt  sea-cows.  Seeing  one  at  a  short  distance 
below  the  island,  the  man  passed  through  a  narrow 
stream  to  get  nearer  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  He 
fired,  but  missed ;  and  the  animal  instantly  made 
for  the  island;  and  the  man,  seeing  his  danger, 
ran  to  cross  to  the  bank  of  the  river ;  but,  before, 
reaching  it,  the  sea-cow  'seized  him,  and  literally 
severed  his  body  in  two  with  its  monstrous  jaws. 

A  detail  of  our  journey  was  laid  before  Africaner. 
The  whole  of  our  researches  gave  him  entire  satis- 
faction, when  it  was  resolved  that  his  removal 
should  remain  prospective  for  a  season.  My  labours 
were  resumed,  but  the  drought  was  severe,  and 
great  hunger  prevailed  in  the  place.  The  meaus 
of  grace,  however,  were  well  attended,  and  a  de- 
ligiitful  unction  of  the  Spirit  realized,  especially  in 
our  sai)l)ath  convocations ;  and  so  strong  was  the 
attachment  of  the  people  that,  although  I  was  con- 
templating a  visit  to  the  Cape,  I  dared  not  mention 
the  siil>ject. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Journey  to  Cape  Town— Ttw  power  of  the  Gospel— Afri- 
caner's critical  position — A  ludicrous  scene — Incredulity 
of  a  farmer — The  surpris<- — Africaner's  visit  to  the  Governor 
— Sensiition  produced — The  autlior  a)ipoiuti'd  to  the  Be- 
chuanas — Africaner  conveys  his  f,'ood3  to  Laltakoo — Ilis 
death — His  early  exprrience — Dreams  and  visions — Afri- 
caner's dream — Tlie  author's  anxiety  about  the  missibn — 
Why  relinquished — Wesleyans  resume  the  mission — Mr. 
Backhouse's  testimony — Difliculties  inevitable — Prospective 


While  engaged  in  an  interesting  conversation  with 
Africaner  on  the  state  and  prospect  of  the  mission 
in  connexion  with  the  barrier  to  civilization,  not 
only  from  the  state  of  country  and  climate,  but  also 
from  the  want  of  intercourse  with  the  colony,  the 
idea  darted  into  my  niiud  that  Africaner  would  do 
well  to  accompany  me  to  Cape  Town,  and  I  at  once 
made  the  proposal.  The  good  man  lookeil  at  me 
again  and  again,  gravely  asking  whether  I  were  in 
earnest,  and  seemed  fain  to  ask  if  I  were  in  my 
senses  too ;  adding,  with  great  fervour,  "  I  had 
thought  you  loved  me,  and  do  you  advise  me  to  go 
to  the  government  to  be  hung  up  as  a  spectacle  of 
public  justice  ?"  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  head, 
he  asked,  "  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  an  outlaw, 
aud  that  one  thousand  rix-doUars  have  been  oll'ered 
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for  this  poor  head  ?"  These  ditlicultics  I  endea- 
voured to  remove,  by  assuring  bim  that  the  results 
would  he  most  satisfactory  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
the  governor  of  the  Cape.  Here  Africaner  exhi- 
bited liis  lively  faith  in  the  gracious  promises  of 


God,  by  replying.  "  I  shall  deliberate,  and  commit 
(or,  as  he  used  the  word  according  to  the  Dutch 
translation\  roll  my  way  upon  the  Lord  ;  I  know 
he  will  not  leave  me." 

During  tliree  days  this  subject  was  one  of  public 
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discussion,  and  more  tlian  one  came  to  me  ■with 
grave  looks,  asking  if  I  had  advised  Africaner  to 
go  to  the  Cape.  On  the  third  day  the  point  was 
decided,  and  we  made  preparations  for  our  departure, 
after  Iiaviug  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
continuing  the  means  of  instruction  during  my 
absence.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  accom])auied 
us  half  a  day's  journey  to  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
Rivqr,  where  we  had  to  wait  several  days,  it  having 
overflowed  all  its  banks.  The  kindness  of  the 
people,  and  the  tears  which  were  shed  when  we 
parted  from  them,  were  deeply  affecting. 

Arriving  at  Pella  (the  place,  as  before  stated,  to 
which  some  of  the  people  from  ^^'arm  Bath  had  re- 
tired when  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  Africaner), 
we  had  a  feast  fit  for  heaven-born  souls,  and  sub- 
jects to  which  the  seraphim  above  might  have  tuned 
their  golden  lyres.  Men  met  who  had  not  seen 
each  other  since  they  had  joined  in  mutual  combat 
for  each  other's  woe ;  met — warrior  with  warrior, 
bearing  in  their  hands  the  olive  branch,  secure  under 
the  panoply  of  peace  and  love.  They  talked  of 
Him  who  had  subdued  both,  without  a  sword 
or  spear;  and  each  bosom  swelled  with  purest 
frieuiLship,  and  exhibited  another  trophy  destined  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  under 
whose  banner  each  was  promoting  that  reign  in 
which — 

"  No  longer  hosts  encountering  hosts, 

Their  heaps  of  slain  deplore  ; 
They  liaug  the  U-umpet  iu  the  hall. 

And  study  war  no  move." 

Here  I  again  met  with  Mr.  Bartlett  and  family, 
who,  with  the  chief  and  people  of  the  station,  loaded 
us  with  kindness. 

We  spent  some  pleasant  days  Tvhile  the  subject 
of  getting  Africaner  safely  through  the  territories 
of  the  fai-mers  to  the  Cape  was  the  theme  of  much 
conversation.  To  some  the  step  seemed  somewhat 
hazardous.  Africaner  and  I  had  fully  discussed 
the  point  before  leaving  the  station  ;  and  I  was  con- 
fident of  success.  Though  a  chief,  there  was  no 
need  of  laying  aside  anything  like  royalty  with  a 
view  to  travel  in  disguise.  Of  two  substantial 
shirts  left  I  gave  him  one ;  he  had  a  pair  of  leather 
trousers,  a  duffel  jacket,  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
and  an  old  hat,  neither  white  nor  black ;  and  my 
own  garb  was  scarcely  more  refined.  As  a  further 
precaution,  it  was  agreed  that  for  once  I  should  be 
the  chief,  and  he  should  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
servant,  when  it  was  desirable,  and  pass  for  one 
of  my  attendants. 

Ludicrous  as  the  picture  may  appear,  the  subject 
was  a  grave  one,  and  the  season  solemn  and  im- 
portant ;  often  did  I  lift  up  my  heart  to  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  that  his  pre- 


sence might  go  with  us. 


It  might  here  be  re- 


marked, once  for  all,  that  the  Dutch  farmers,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  against  them 
by  some  travellers,  are,  as  a  people,  exceedingly 
hospitable  and  kind  to  strangers.  Exceptions 
there  are,  but  these  are  few,  and  perhaps  more  rare 
than  in  any  country  under  the  sun.  Some  of  these 
worthy  people  on  the  borders  of  the  colony  con- 
gratulated me  on  returning  alive,  having  often 
heard,  as  they  said,  that  I  had  been  long  since  mur- 
dered by  Africaner.     Much  wonder  was  expressed 


at  my  narrow  escape  from  such  a  monster  of  cru- 
elty, the  report  having  been  spread  that  Mr.  Kbner 
had  but  just  escaped  with  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 
While  some  would  scarcely  credit  my  identity,  my 
testimony  as  to  the  entire  reformation  of  Africaner's 
character  and  his  conversion  was  discarded  as  the 
effusion  of  a  frenzied  brain.  It  sometimes  afforded 
no  little  entertainment  to  Africaner  and  the  Nama- 
quas  to  hear  a  farmer  denounce  this  supposed  irre- 
claimable savage.  There  were  only  a  few,  however, 
who  were  sceptical  on  this  subject.  At  one  farm  a 
novel  scene  exhibited  the  state  of  feeling  respecting 
Africaner  and  myself,  and  likewise  displayed  the 
power  of  Divine  grace  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
It  was  necessary,  from  the  scarcity  of  water,  to  call 
at  such  houses  as  lay  in  our  road.  The  farmer  re- 
ferred to  was  a  good  uuui  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  he  and  his  wife  had  both  shown  me 
kindness  on  my  way  to  Namaqua-land.  On  ap- 
proaching the  house,  which  was  on  an  eminence,  I 
directed  my  men  to  take  the  wagon  to  the  valley 
below,  while  I  walked  toward  the  house.  The 
farmer,  seeing  a  stranger,  came  slowly  down  the 
descent  to  meet  me.  When  within  a  few  yards,  I 
addressed  him  in  the  usual  way,  and,  stretching  out 
my  hand,  expressed  my  pleasure  at  seeing  him 
again.  He  put  his  hand  behind  him,  and  asked 
me,  rather  wildly,  who  I  was.  I  replied  that  I  was 
Moffat,  expressing  my  wonder  that  he  should  have 
forgotten  me.  "Mott'at!"  he  rejoined,  in  a  falter- 
ing voice;  "  it  is  your  yJiostl"  and  moved  some 
steps  backward.  "  I  am  no  ghost.'  "  Don't  come 
near  me !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  you  have  been  long 
murdered  by  Africaner."  "  But  I  am  no  ghost,"  I 
said,  feeling  my  hands,  as  if  to  convince  him  and 
myself,  too,  of  my  materialitj' ;  but  his  alarm  only 
increased.  *'  Everybody  says  you  were  murdered  ; 
and  a  man  told  me  he  had  seen  your  bones  ;"  anil 
he  continued  to  gaze  at  me,  to  the  no  small  asto- 
nishment of  the  good  wife  and  children,  who  were 
standing  at  the  door,  as  also  to  that  of  my  people, 
who  were  looking  on  from  the  wagon  below.  At 
length  he  extended  his  trembling  hand,  saying, 
"  When  did  you  rise  from  the  dead  ?"  As  he 
feared  my  presence  would  alarm  his  wife,  we  bent 
our  steps  towards  the  wagon,  and  Africaner  was 
the  subject  of  our  conversation.  I  gave  him  in  a 
few  words  my  views  of  his  present  character,  saying, 
"  He  is  now  a  truly  good  man."  To  which  he  re- 
plied, "  I  can  believe  almost  anything  you  say,  but 
tliat  I  cannot  credit.  There  are  seven  wonders  in 
the  world  ;  that  would  be  the  eighth."  I  appealed 
to  the  displays  of  Divine  gi-ace  iu  a  Paul,  a  Manas- 
seh,  and  referred  to  his  own  experience.  He  re- 
plied, these  were  another  description  of  men ;  but 
that  Africaner  was  one  of  the  accursed  sons  of 
Ham,  enumerating  some  of  the  atrocities  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  By  this  time  we  were  stand- 
ing with  Africaner  at  our  feet,  on  whose  counte- 
nance sat  a  smile,  well  knowing  the  prejudices  of 
some  of  the  farmers.  The  fanner  closed  the  con- 
versation by  saying,  with  much  earnestness,  '•  Well, 
if  what  you  assert  be  true  respecting  that  man,  I 
have  only  one  wish,  and  that  is,  to  see  him  before  I 
die ;  and  when  you  return,  as  sure  as  the  sun  is 
over  our  heads,  I  will  go  with  you  to  see  him, 
though  he  killed  my  own  uncle."  I  was  not  before 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  now  felt  some  hesitation 
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Avhether  to  discover  to  him  the  object  of  his  wonder  ; 
but  knowing  the  sincerity  of  the  fanner,  and  the 
goodness  of  his  disposition,  I  said,  "  This,  then,  is 
Africaner  !"  He  started  hack,  looking  intensely  at 
the  man,  as  if  he  had  just  dropped  from  the  clouds. 
"Are  you  Africaner/"  he  exclaimed.  He  arose, 
doffed  his  old  hat,  and  making  a  polite  Ikjw,  an- 
swered, "  I  am."  The  farmer  seemed  thunder- 
struck ;  but  when,  bj'  a  few  questions,  he  had  assured 
himself  of  the  fact  that  the  former  bugbear  of  the 
border  stood  before  him,  now  meek  and  lamb-like 
in  his  whole  deportment,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
exclaimed,  "O  God,  what  a  miracle  of  thy  power  ! 
what  cannot  thy  grace  accomplish !"  The  kind 
farmer,  and  his  no  less  hospitable  wife,  now  abun- 
dantly supplied  our  wants  ;  but  we  hastened  our 
departure,  lest  the  intelligence  might  get  abroad 
that  Africaner  was  with  me,  and  bring  unpleasant 
Tisitoi"s. 

On  arriving  at  Cape  Town,  I  waited  on  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  who 
appeared  to  receive  Mith  considerable  scepticism, 
my  testimony  that  I  had  brought  the  far-famed 
Africaner  on  a  visit  to  his  Excellency.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  appointed  for  an  interview,  M'hen 
the  chief  was  received  by  Lord  Charles  M'ith  great 
affability  and  kindness ;  and  he  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  thus  before  him,  one  who  had 
formerly  been  the  scouige  of  the  country,  and  the 
terror  of  the  border  colonists.  His  Excellency 
was  evidently  much  struck  M'ith  this  result  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  the  benefit  of  which  he  had 
sometimes  doubted.  I  remembered  when  I  fii-st 
arrived  at  Cape  Town  the  reply  to  my  memorial 
for  permission  to  proceed  to  my  destination  in 
Great  Namaqua-land,  was,  that  his  Excellency  had 
cogent  reasons  for  not  complying  with  my  request, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  remain  eight  months  in  the 
colony  :  this  time,  was  not,  however,  lost,  for  it 
was  turned  to  advantage  by  learning  the  Dutch 
language,  and  attending  to  other  preliminaries  for 
a  missionary  campaign.  Whatever  he  might  think 
of  his  former  views,  his  Excellency  was  now  con- 
vinced that  a  most  important  point  hud  been  gained  ; 
and,  as  a  testimony  of  his  good  feeling,  he  j)re- 
sented  Africaner  with  an  excellent  wagon,  value 
eighty  pounds  sterling. 

A  short  time  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  Cape,  a 
deputation  from  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
consisting  of  the  Revds.  J.  Campbell  and  Dr. 
Philip,  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
state  of  our  African  missions,  and  to  them  Afri- 
caner's visit  was  a  subject  of  deep  interest.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  life  to  hold  converee  with  the  man,  at 
whose  very  name,  on  his  first  visit  to  Namaqua- 
land,  he  had  trembled,  but  on  whom,  in  answer  to 
many  prayers,  he  now  looked  as  a  brother  beloved. 
Often  while  interpreting  for  Mr.  C,  in  his  in- 
quiries, I  have  been  deeply  atiected  with  the  over- 
flow of  soul  experienced  by  both,  while  rehearsing 
the  scenes  of  bygone  days. 

Africaner's  appearance  in  Cape  Town,  excited 
considerable  attention,  as  his  name  and  exploits 
had  been  familiar  to  many  of  its  inhabitants  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Many  were  struck  with 
the  unexpected  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  de- 
meanour, and  others  with  his  piety  and  accurate 


knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His  New  Testament 
was  an  interesting  object  of  attention,  it  was  so 
completely  thumbed  and  worn  by  use.  His  answers 
to  a  number  of  questions  put  to  him  by  the  friends 
in  Cape  Town,  and  at  a  public  meeting  at  the 
Paarl,  exhibited  his  diligence  as  a  student  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Africaner  never  saw  a  catechism  in 
his  life,  but  obtained  all  his  knowledge  on  theo- 
logical subjects  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  verbal  instructions  of  the  mis- 
sionary. 

My  object  in  coming  to  the  colony  was  tM'ofold  ; 
to  procure  supplies,  and  to  introduce  Africaner  to 
the  notice  of  the  Colonial  Government.  With  the 
fullest  hope  of  returning  to  my  flock,  who  had 
now  become  exceedingly  dear  to  me,  I  had  made 
purchases  on  the  road  to  take  with  me  ou  my 
return  ;  but  this  was  not  to  take  place,  for  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  deputation,  that  I  should  accom- 
pany them  in  their  visits  to  the  missionary  stations, 
and  eventually  be  appointed  to  the  Bechaana 
mission.  To  me  this  was  at  first  a  startling  pro- 
position, and  one  to  which  I  acceded  with  much 
reluctance,  and  not  till  Africaner  gave  his  entire 
consent,  which  he  did  with  great  diffidence  and 
modesty,  having  some  slight  hope,  in  which  1  con- 
curred, that  he  might  with  his  people  remove  to 
that  neighbourhood,  having  been  frequently  invited 
by  a  tribe  of  the  Bechuanas,  parties  of  whom  were 
wont  to  trade  with  him  in  Nama(|ua-land.  Afri- 
caner and  party  left  Mith  mingled  emotions,  and 
were  kindly  supplied  with  a  government  passport 
to  ensure  the  friendship  and  attention  of  the 
colonists,  through  whose  lands  they  must  pass. 

The  remaining  particulars  of  this  good  man's 
career  must  now  be  related  as  briefly  as  possible  ; 
to  which  I  propose  to  add  some  observations  ou 
the  termination  of  our  missionary  operations  in 
Namaqua-land.  He  very  generously  ofl'ered  to 
take  my  books  and  a  few  articles  of  furniture  I  had 
purchased,  in  his  wagon  across  the  continent  to 
Lattakoo.  During  my  stay  at  Cape  Town,  Miss 
Smith,  to  whom  I  had  been  long  previously  en- 
gaged, arriving  from  England,  we  were  united, 
and  M'e  accompanied  Mr.  Campbell  on  his  second 
visit  to  Lattakoo.  Here  we  were  favoured  with 
one  more  short  but  delightful  interview.  This 
faithful  and  affectionate  friend  remembered  his 
l)rouiise,  and  brought  me  the  articles,  of  which  he 
knew  I  must  stand  in  need.  Nearly  a  year  had  in- 
tervened, and  he  had  spent  the  time,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brothers  David  and  Jacobus,  in  continuing 
the  jinblic  services,  and  teaching  in  the  scucmjIs  at 
the  station,  while  I  had  been  on  the  tour  with  the 
Deputation.  Mr.  Campbell  being  about  to  return 
to  England,  Africaner  travelled  with  us  as  far  as 
Daniel's  Kuil  to  acconq)any  him.  where  he  met  the 
(jlricpui  chief,  Bercnd  Herend,  with  whom,  as  stated 
in  a  former  chapter,  he  had  had  many  a  deadly 
contest.  Being  now  both  converts  to  the  faith,  all 
their  former  animosities  were  melted  away  by  the 
gospel  of  jieace  and  love.  These  chiefs  sat  down 
together  in  our  tent  with  a  number  of  peojile.  when 
all  united  in  singing  a  hymn  of  praise  to  tJod.  and 
listening  to  an  address,  from  th.'  invitation  of  Jv- 
hovah  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  to  Him,  and 
Him  alone,  for  salvation.     After  which,  they  knelt 
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at  the  same  stool,  before  the  peaceful  throne  of  the 
Redeemer  ;  thus  the  gospel  makes — 

"  Lious,  and  beasts  of  savage  n;ime, 
Put  on  the  nature  of  tlie  lanili." 

We  parted,  with  some  hope  tliat  we  might  see  him 
again ;  but  no — it  M-as  the  last  farewell ;  for  scarcely 
two  years  had  elapsed  when  he  was  called  to  enter 
into  the  joy  of  his  Ix)rd.  This  he  had  anticipated, 
with  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  believing  that, 
"  when  his  cartlily  house  should  be  dissolved,  he 
would  have  a  building  of  God." — The  closing  scene 
of  his  life  is  faithfully  delineated  by  the  Kev.  J. 
Archbell,  Wesleyan  missionarj-,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Philip,  dated  March  14th,  1823:— 

"  \\Tien  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  called 
all  the  people  together,  after  tlie  example  of  Joshua, 
and  gave  them  directions  as  to  their  future  conduct. 
'  We  are  not,'  said  he, '  what  we  were,  sarages,  but 
men  professing  to  be  taught  according  to  the 
gospel.  Let  us  then  do  accordingly.  Live  peace- 
ably with  all  men,  if  possible  :  and  if  impossible, 
consult  those  who  are  placed  over  you,  before  you 
eng-age  in  any  thing.  Remain  together,  as  you 
have  done  since  I  knew  you.  Then,  when  the 
Directors  think  fit  to  send  you  a  missionary,  jou 
may  be  ready  to  receive  him.  Behave  to  any 
teacher  you  may  have  sent  as  one  sent  of  God,  as  I 
have  great  hope  that  God  will  bless  you  in  this 
respect  when  I  am  gone  to  heaven.  I  feel  that  I 
love  God,  and  that  he  has  done  much  for  me,  of 
which  I  am  totally  unworthy. 

*'  '  My  former  life  is  stained  with  blood ;  but 
Jesus  Christ  has  pardoned  me,  and  I  am  going  to 
heaven.  Oh  !  beware  of  falling  into  the  same  evils 
into  which  I  have  led  you  frequently ;  but  seek 
God,  and  he  will  be  found  of  you  to  direct  you.' 

. "  Africaner  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  of 
undaunted  courage ;  and  although  he  himself  was 
of  the  first  and  the  severest  persecutors  of  the 
Christian  cause,  he  would,  had  he  lived,  have  spilled 
his  blood,  if  necessary,  for  his  missionary." 

Many  had  been  the  refreshing  hours  we  had 
spent  together,  sitting  or  walking,  tracing  the  oper- 
ations of  the  word  and  Spirit  on  his  mind,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  first  excited  under  the  ministry 
of  Christian  Albrecht.  Subsequent  to  that  period, 
his  thoughts  were  frequently  occupied  while  look- 
ing around  him,  and  surveying  the  '•  handy-works" 
of  God,  and  asking  the  question,  "  Are  these  the 
productions  of  some  great  Being  ? — how  is  it  that 
his  name  and  character  have  been  lost  among  the 
Namaquas,  and  the  knowledge  of  Him  confined  to 
so  few  ? — has  that  knowledge  only  lately  come  to 
the  world  ? — how  is  it  that  He  does  not  address 
mankind  in  oral  language  ?"  His  mind  had  re- 
ceived an  impetus,  not  from  the  light  of  nature, 
bright  as  her  page  appears  to  on*  even  partially 
•  illumined  by  the  voice  of  revelation,  but  from 
what  he  had  heard  from  the  missionary.  The 
torch  of  Divine  truth,  which  had  but  just  begun  to 
irradiate  with  its  yet  feeble  rays  his  intellectual 
powers,  had  been  by  his  own  violence  removed  far 
beyond  his  reach,  and  he  was  thus  left  to  grope 
like  one  in  the  dark ;  but  dark  as  his  soul  was,  he 
could  not  retire  from  the  ruins  of  Warm  Bath 
without  a  pang.  In  trying  to  grasp  the  often  in- 
distinct rays  of  light,  which  would  occasionally  tlit 


across  his  partially  awakened  understanding,  he 
became  the  more  bewildered,  especially  when  he 
thought  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  message,  "Good- 
will to  man."  He  often  Moiidered  wliether  the 
book  he  saw  some  of  the  farmers  luse  said  anything 
on  the  subject ;  and  then  he  would  comelmle,  that 
if  they  worshipped  any  sucli  being,  he  must  be  one 
of  a  very  different  character  from  that  CJod  of  love 
to  whom  the  missionaries  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Namaquas. 

It  was  at  a  period  when  Africaner's  judgment 
appeared  to  be  wavering,  and  when  he  was  about 
to  dismiss  for  ever  from  his  thoughts  the  gravel' 
subjects  of  revelation,  death,  and  immortality,  that 
he  had  rather  a  remarkable  dre;nn,  which  gave  his 
mind  a  bias  it  never  afterwards  forsook.  Although 
I  admit,  with  manj-  others,  that  dreams  may  be  of 
three  classes,  human,  satanic,  and  divine,— those  of 
tlie  latter  class  being  very  rare, — I  have  ever 
found  it  necessary  to  discourage,  rather  than  to 
countenance,  a  regard  to  them  among  the  heathen, 
on  whose  minds  light  has  just  begun  to  break,  and 
who,  under  their  first  impressi<nis,  are  very  prone 
to  give  a  superstitious  interpretation  to  dreams, 
some  of  which  are  of  too  monstrous  a  character  to 
be  permitted  an  asylum  in  the  mind.  These  gene- 
rally obtain  currency  among  the  ignorant,  and 
such  as  feel  more  pleasure  in  hawking  about  their 
nocturnal  reveries,  than  spending  their  time  in 
learning  to  read  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  and 
the  delusion  does  not  stop  here  ;  they  hear  of  visions, 
and  think  that  they  may  come  in  for  a  share  of 
them,  and  thus  bring  back  tlie  ancient  dispensation, 
adding  to  dreams  unearthl}'  sights. 

I  have  heard  of  some  who  had  seen  an  angel 
behind  a  bush;  of  others  who  had  beheld  the 
Saviour,  and  could  tell  his  form;  of  some  who 
have  heard  a  voice  from  heaven ;  of  others  who 
have  gone  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  like  Mahomet, 
though  not  on  an  ass,  and  ascended  to  the  third 
heaven,  and  retunied  the  same  night.  When  these 
things  have  found  place,  the  missionary  finds  it 
necessary  gently  to  introduce  other  matters  into 
their  channels  of  reflection,  and  impart  a  genuine 
currency  in  the  place  of  that  base  coin,  which, 
alas,  is  sometimes  vended  in  more  enlightened 
countries  than  Africa.  But  Africaner  was  a  man 
w  ho  never  dealt  in  such  commodities.  In  the  de- 
velopement  of  his  Christian  experience,  his  motto 
was,  "  Thus  saith;  the  Lord."  The  following  I 
heard  him  relate  only  once,  and  it  seemed  then  to 
have  been  revived  in  his  mind  by  looking  at  a 
mountain  opposite  to  which  we  sat,  and  along  the 
steep  sides  of  which  ran  a  narrow  path  to  the 
top. 

He  supposed,  in  bis  dream,  that  he  was  at  the 
base  of  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain,  over  which 
lie  must  pass  by  a  path,  leading  along  an  almost 
perpendicular  precipice  to  the  summit.  On  the 
left  of  the  path,  the  fearful  declivity  presented  one 
furnace  of  fire  and  smoke,  mingled  with  lightning. 
As  he  looked  round  to  fiee  fronj  a  sight  which 
made  his  whole  frame  tremble,  one  appeared  out  of 
those  murky  regions,  whose  voice,  like  thunder, 
said  that  there  was  no  escape  but  by  the  narrow 
path.  He  attempted  to  ascend  thereby,  but  felt  the 
reflected  heat  from  the  precipice  (to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  cling)  more  intense  than  that  from    the 
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burning  pit  beneath.  When  ready  to  sink  with 
mental  and  physical  agony,  he  cast  his  eyes  up- 
wards beyond  the  burning  gulf,  and  saw  a  person 
stand  on  a  green  mount,  on  which  the  sun  appeared 
to  shine  with  peculiar  brilliancy.  This  individual 
drew  near  to  the  ridge  of  the  precipice,  and 
beckoned  him  to  advance.  Shielding  the  side 
of  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  ascended,  through 
heat  and  smoke,  such  as  he  would  have  thought 
no  human  frame  could  endure.  He  at  last  reached 
the  long-desired  spot,  which  became  increasingly 
bright,  and  when  about  to  address  the  sti-anger,  he 
awoke. 

On  asking  him  what  wa.s  his  interpretation  of 
the  dream,  he  replied,  that  it  haunted  his  mind  for 
a  long  time,  like  a  poisonous  thorn  iu  the  flesh,  and 
he  could  bear  to  reflect  on  it  only  when,  as  he 
said,  with  great  simplicity,  "  I  thought  the  path 
was  the  narrow  road  leading  from  destruction  to 
safety,  from  hell  to  heaven ;  the  stranger  I  sup- 
posed to  be  that  Saviour  of  whom  I  hud  heard,  and 
long  were  my  thoughts  occupied  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover when  and  how  I  was  to  pass  along  the 
burning  path,"  adding,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  Thank  God,  I  have  passed." 

It  may  not  be  improper,  before  concluding  the 
subject  of  the  mission  to  Africaner,  to  notice  the 
cause  why  a  missionary  was  not  sent  according  to 
promise.  That  I  did  not  forget  to  urge  it,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  one  of  my 
letters  to  the  Directors  :— 

"  But  whilst  they  atibrd  cause  for  gratitude,  it  is 
to  be  recollected,  that  their  situation  calls  for  sym- 
pathy and  help  at  your  hands.  You  have  had  the 
honour  of  sending  them  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel,  which  have  been  blessed  in  a  singular 
manner  to  many  who  were  formerly  buried  iu  de- 
gradation and  guilt.  I  have  there  seen  the  lion 
become  a  lamb,  the  captive  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
mourner  comforted ;  yea,  more,  I  have  seen  men, 
once  the  dupes  of  ignorauce  and  vice,  sweetly  falling 
asleep  itt  .lesus;  others  exulting,  as  they  departed 
out  of  life,  and  saying,  '  It  is  finished  for  guilty 
me.'  Sometimes  my  solitary  moments  are  inter- 
rupted with  their  doleful  complaints.  '  You  have 
snatched  us  from  heathen  darkness ;  discovered  to 
us  the  enemies  of  our  never-dying  souls ;  pointed 
us  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  withdrawn  the  curtain 
of  the  eternal  world.  We  see  the  crown  that 
awaits  the  faithful,  but  why  have  you  left  us  to 
finish  the  warfare  alone  ?  'l"he  battle  is  great,  and 
our  strength  is  small,  and  we  are  ready  to  perish 
for  lack  of  knowledge.'  Such  is  the  situation  of 
tiiat  interesting  people,  and  surely  such  a  situation 
demands  sympathy  and  help." 

Tliis  appeal  was  not  forgotten ;  but  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  people  would  remove,  according  to 
their  original  intention,  to  another  part  of  the 
country,  caused  some  delay  on  the  i)art  of  the 
Directoi-s.  Mr.  Sehmelen,  also,  who  had  laboured 
so  successfully  in  Great  Namaqua-land,  and  whose 
enterprise  planted  a  station  at  IJethany,  two  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  tlie  Orange  Kiver,  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  towards  tlu' colony,  and  aband(ui 
the  Great  Namaijua  mission  for  a  season,  owing  to 
the  unsettled  st;Ue  of  the  country,  and  a  civil  war 
on  the  station.  At  the  same  time,  Africaner's 
people  separated,  one  part  going  towards  the  Fish 


River,  where  Jonker,  alas,  carried  on  the  character 
of  a  freebooter,  taking  the  cattle  of  the  Damaras, 
while  another  part  remained  behind,  on  the  old 
station,  and  kept  up  the  worship  of  God. 

At  that  period  the  mania  for  war  extended  from 
the  Zoolus  near  Port  Natal  on  the  east,  to  Angra 
Fequena  Bay  on  the  west.  Commencing  with  the 
Zoolus,  Matabele,  and  Mantatees,  the  demon  of  war 
seemed  to  fly  from  people  to  people,  and  the  nume- 
rous tribes  of  the  Bechuana  and  Basuto  appeared 
for  a  while  devoted  to  destruction.  Griquas,  Co- 
rannas,  and  Namacjuas,  though  last  not  least,  from 
their  contiguity  to  the  colony,  possessing  superior 
means  of  carrying  on  the  bloody  game,  continued, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  scatter  devastation,  distress, 
and  woe,  until  the  vengeance  of  heaven  fell  both 
on  them  and  their  ill-gotten  spoils.  These  were 
days  of  trial,  and  scarcely  a  missionary  station  es- 
caped unscathed  north  of  the  Orange  River. 

As  soon  as  these  troubles  began  to  subside  iu 
Namaqua-land,  our  Wesleyan  brethren  nobly  ex- 
tended their  eiiorts  to  that  country.  Their  lalwurs 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  I  have 
watched  their  onward  progress  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  if  I  had  been  one  of  their  nuuiber.  The 
field  being  thus  ably  occupied,  it  was  unnecessary 
for  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  send  others, 
while  the  character  of  the  country,  already  de- 
scribed, with  its  scanty  population,  and  the  cry  for 
missionaries  to  carry  on  the  work  in  more  im- 
portant fields,  influenced  the  Directors  to  leave 
that  section  of  the  missionary  world  to  our  Wes- 
leyan brethren. 

While  preparing  the  preceding  pages,  I  received 
from  Mr.  J.  13ackhouse  a  tract  entitled,  "  Efl'ects 
of  the  Gospel  on  the  Africaner  Family,"  the  perusal 
of  which  has  afforded  me  the  most  grateful  plea- 
sure. Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Walker,  two  va- 
luable members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  have 
recently  visited  the  missionary  stations  in  the 
South  Seas,  as  well  as  those  in  South  Africa.  The 
results  of  their  observation,  as  reported  by  them, 
are  very  satisfactory.  In  reference  to  the  people 
of  Namaqua-land,  Mr.  B.  writes,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  myself: — "  I  have  no  doubt  but  tliou 
wilt  be  intei'ested  in  learning,  that  the  Wesle^ans 
are  reaping  an  encouraging  harvest  iu  Great  Na- 
maqua-land, from  the  seed  sown  in  former  days  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  iu  which  thou 
hadst  a  part." 

On  the  resumption  of  the  Warm  Bath  station, 
(now  Nisbet  Bath)  and  Africaner's  Krail  as  an 
out-station,  and  the  pleasing  fruits  which  have 
followed  the  lalwurs  of  Mr.  Cook  and  others,  the 
conversion  of  Titus  Africaner,  and  the  consequent 
peace  and  harmony  anu)ng  the  people,  once  engaged 
in  warlike  strife,  the  writer  of  the  tract  makes  the 
following  judicious  remarks,  "  In  tracing  the 
history  of  the  Africaner  family  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  reader  will  probably  have  been  struck 
with  the  evidence  it  aflbrds  of  the  efficacy  of  tiie 
gospel,  notwithstanding  it  may  have  l>een  imper- 
fectly received,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  at- 
tending to  the  counsel,  '  In  the  niorning  sow  thy 
seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  Mi)t  thine  baud; 
for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
this  or  that ;  or  whetiier  they  both  shall  be  alike 
good.'  " 
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From  Mr.  Cook's  communications,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  further  openings  in  the 
interior,  ami  even  the  Daniara  country  may,  ere 
long,  become  the  fieki  of  missionary  labour.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  difficulties 
almost  insuperable  present  themselves  in  the  way 
of  carrying  on  missions  in  the  back  parts  of  Na- 
maqua-land,  and  the  country  of  the  Damaras,  from 
local  circumstances;  and,  until  there  is  a  change 
of  seasons,  the  Namaqua  missions  will  continue  to 
Struggle  as  they  have  done,  even  though  planted 
and  supported  on  the  most  liberal  principles. 
E.vpensive  they  must  be  to  make  them  efficient,  and 
the  agents  employed  will  have  to  lead  a  self- 
denying  life,  as  long  as  their  resources  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  means  of  civilizing  the  people, 
have  to  be  brought  overland  from  Cape  Town. 
Even  were  boring  for  water  introduced,  unless 
there  be  more  rain  in  the  country  the  people 
must  ever  lead  a  wandering  life ;  an  obstacle  to 
missionary  success  complained  of  by  all.  A  con- 
siderable time  must  elapse  before  the  missionary 
can  reach  the  understanding  directly  by  his  own 
voice,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  acquiring  their 
clicking  language;  and  although  the  Dutch  is  gra- 
dually supplanting  it,  much  time  will  be  necessary 
for  the  latter  to  become  general. 

Mr.  Schmelen  translated  the  four  gospels  into 
the  Namaqua  language,  which  were  printed  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This,  from  the 
character  of  the  language,  must  have  been  a  work 
of  much  labour.  Whether  the  Wesleyan  brethren 
intend  to  carry  on  their  work  through  the  medium 
of  the  Namaqua  or  the  Dutch  language,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  It  would  be  no  great  loss 
if  the  Hottentot  language  were  annihilated ;  though, 
from  the  scattered  state  of  the  population,  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  will  soon  be  the  case.  But  the 
zeal  by  which  our  Wesleyan  brethren  are  distin- 
guished, supported  by  an  extensive  native  agency, 
may  overcome  all  these  difficulties,  which  would 
be  greatly  diminished  were  it  possible  to  fix  a  mis- 
sionary station  on  the  sandy  and  sterile  shores  of 
Angra  Pequena,  and  Walvisch  Bays. 

I'hese  places  have  been  visited  by  Schmelen,* 
Archbell,  and  Sir  J.  Alexander ;  but  from  all  ac- 
counts the  whole  extent  of  the  coast  presents  little 
to  encourage  such  a  plan.  The  banks  of  some  of 
the  rivers,  in  which  water  seldom  flows,  may  be 
traced  in  their  winding  courses  by  acacias,  the 
timber  of  which  is  of  the  poorest  description. 
Ebony  trees  are  also  thinly  scattered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Orange  River,  but  neither  there 
nor  in  the  open  country  is  anything  like  timber  to 
be  found,  which  would  authorize  commercial  specu- 
lations, as  a  late  traveller  into  that  country  recom- 
mended. Independently  of  the  Orange  River  not 
being  navigable,  and  the  want  of  suitable  bays  on 
the  coast,  the  impossibility  of  the  country  being 
benefited  from  those  quarters,  will  be  evident.  I 
feel  persuaded  that  the  period  has  arrived,  when  we 
must  abandon  the  idea  of  long,  expensive,  tiresome, 
and,  in  some  instances,  dangerous  journeys,  either 
from  the  promontory  of  the  Cape,  or  from  Algoa 
Bay,  to  remote  distances  in  the  interior.     It  is  now 

•  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Schmelen  went  to  those  places, 
hut  ilie  autliur  cannot  Touch  that  he  reached  the  latter.  Mr. 
Archbell  visited  it  by  sea. 


quite  time  to  look  to  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  the  continent,  and  form  a  chain  of  stations,  from 
either,  or  both,  towards  the  centre;  and  establish 
missionary  colonies  on  lakes,  or  at  the  sources  of 
those  rivers  which  fall  into  the  ocean.  The  want 
of  navigable  rivers,  and  the  dry  and  often  desert 
countries  to  be  passed  in  Southern  Africa  in  order 
to  reach  our  isolated  stations,  present  grievous 
barriers  to  the  work  of  civilization,  and  in  some 
parts  we  have  got  nearly  to  that  point,  at  which 
resources  from  the  south  will  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  ability,  either  of  the  missionary  or  his 
people. 
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in  civil  affairs — Life  saved — Sir  A.  Stockenstrum's  testi- 
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It  is  an  agreeable  and  profitable  exercise,  to  take  a 
retrospective  view  of  those  events,  Avhatever  their 
character,  which  have  led  to  important  results; 
and  surely  to  the  mind  of  the  missionary,  it  must 
be  delightful  to  look  back  along  the  channel, 
tracing  through  all  its  windings  the  little  rill  of 
the  water  of  life,  until  it  is  observed  oozing  from 
beneath  a  mountain  peak.  Like  an  African  river, 
it  now  swells,  and  then  dwindles, — is  now  rapid, 
then  slowly  spreads  its  refreshing  waters  over  a 
large  surface  of  desert  waste, — now  disappears,  and 
then  rises  in  another  part  of  its  course,  in  which  it 
resumes  a  steady  flow — affording,  at  all  seasons, 
permanent  fertility,  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
assemble  on  its  banks,  or  come  within  the  range  of 
its  influence. 

The  mind  of  the  writer  has  been  led  to  these  re- 
flections by  a  minute  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Griqua  mission,  which,  although  embracing 
more  variety  in  the  national  character  of  its  objects 
than  perhaps  any  other  in  Africa,  exhibits  much 
sameness ;  but,  nevertheless,  its  history,  extending 
to  more  than  forty  years,  presents  us  with  some 
remarkable  displays  of  Divine  power  in  causing 
missionary  enterprize  to  triumph  over  no  common 
difficulties.  Its  fluctuations  have  been  very  nu- 
merous ;  but  this  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  it  was  commenced  at  the  Zak  River, 
on  the  borders  of  the  colony,  in  the  year  1799, 
being  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Missionary 
Society's  first  eftbrts  in  South  Africa.  It  was  in 
the  beginning  ostensibly  a  mission  to  the  Bushmen ; 
but  it  had  not  been  long  foimded  before  it  included 
within  its  operation  both  Hottentots  and  Bastards. 
Two  years  had  not  elapsed  when  its  efforts  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  Corannas,  Namaqua,s,  and 
Ba.stards  on  the  Orange  River,  the  missionaries 
having  resorted  thither  on  the  invitation  of  Berend 
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Berend.  From  these  again  a  select  party,  though 
a  mixed  muhitude,  finally  terminated  a  migratory 
life,  by  settling  down  at  Griqua  Town  in  18U4 
with  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Ki-amer. 

Sometimes  one  missionary  might  be  heard  ad- 
dressing the  few  who  understood  Dutch ;  another, 
a  congregation  of  Corannas ;  and  a  third,  a  party 
of  Bushmen,  through  interpreters.  They  were  dis- 
tinct tribes,  having  different  languages,  customs, 
aiid  grades  of  honour,  fnmi  that  of  the  descendant 
of  the  colonial  farmer  to  the  very  lowest  state  of 
degradation  in  the  Bushmen.  Their  government, 
if  they  had  any  at  all,  was  of  a  mingled  character, 
comprising  the  patriarchal,  despotic,  monarchical, 
aristocratic,  and  democratic,  each  party  having  its 
claims,  either  of  birth,  power,  number,  or  hereditary 
right,  exhibiting  all  the  phases  of  a  tropical  thunder- 
cloud, which  rolls  in  wild  and  black  c(mfusion,  till 
it  bursts  forth,  scattering  terror  and  death. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  be  a 
chronicler  of  the  events  connected  with  the  progress 
of  this  mission,  or  even  to  attempt  an  abridgment 
of  the  voluminous  details  which  have  been  long 
published.  His  object  is  briefly  to  glance  at  its 
more  prominent  features  and  changes,  and  to  trace 
the  dealings  of  Divine  providence  and  grace  in  sus- 
taining those  devoted  missionaries  wlio,  taking  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  and  sallying  forth  far  beyond 
the  abodes  of  civilization,  persevered,  amid  the 
rage  and  cupidit)-  of  a  reckless  rabble,  in  the  self- 
denying  duties  of  their  holy  calling,  until  they  were 
crowneil  with  triumphant  success. 

This  station  required  all  the  energies  of  the 
missionary,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  brief 
sketch  already  given  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  their  isolated  condition  in  a  lawless  country. 
Their  circumstances,  afflictions,  and  prospects  can- 
not l)e  better  described  tlian  in  Mr.  Anderson's  own 
words : — 

"  When  I  went  among  the  Griquas,  and  for  some 
time  after,  they  were  svithout  the  smallest  marks  of 
civilization.  If  I  except  one  woman  (who  had  l)y 
some  means  got  a  trilling  article  of  colonial  raiment), 
they  had  not  one  thread  of  European  clothing 
among  them ;  and  their  wretched  appearance  and 
habits  Were  such  as  might  have  excited  in  onr  minds 
an  aversion  to  them,  had  >ve  not  been  actuated  l)y  ] 
principles  wliich  led  us  to  pity  them,  and  served  to 
strengthen  us  in  pursuing  the  object  of  our  mis- 
sionary work ;  they  were,  in  many  instances,  little 
above  the  brutes.  It  is  a  fact,  that  we  were  among 
them  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives.  Tliis  became  evi- 
dent from  their  own  acknowledgments  to  us  after- 
wards, they  having  confessed  that  tiiey  had  fre- 
quently i>remeditated  to  take  away  our  lives,  and 
were  j)revented  only  from  executing  their  purposes 
by  what  they  now  considered  an  Almighty  Power. 
When  we  went  among  them,  and  some  time  after, 
they  lived  in  the  habit  of  plundering  one  another; 
and  tliey  saw  no  moral  evil  in  this,  nor  in  any  of 
their  actions.  Violent  deaths  were  commcm  ;  and 
I  recoikiet  many  of  tlie  aged  Momen  told  me  their 
husbands  had  been  killed  in  tliLs  way.  Their  usual 
manner  of  living  was  truly  disgusting,  and  they 
were  void  of  sliame ;  however,  after  a  series  of  hard- 
ships, wliich  required  raucii  faith  and  patience,  our 
instructions  Mere  attended  with  ai  blessing  which 
produced  a  great  change.      The   jK'ople    l)ecame 


honest  in  their  dealings  ;  they  came  to  abhor  those 
acts  of  plunder  which  had  been  so  common  among 
them;  nor  do  I  recollect  a  single  instance,  for 
several  yeai's  prior  to  their  late  troubles,  which 
could  be  considered  as  a  stain  upon  their  character. 
They  entirely  abandoned  their  former  manner  of 
life,  and  decency  and  modesty  prevailed  in  their 
families.  When  we  first  settled  among  them  we 
had  some  Hottentots  with  us  from  the  Zak  River. 
With  their  assistance  we  began  to  cultivate  the 
ground  about  Riet  Fonteyn  ;  but  notwithstanding 
our  exhortations,  remonstrances,  and  example,  the 
Griquas  manifested  the  greatest  aversion  to  such 
work,  and  appeared  determined  to  continue  their 
wandering  and  predatory  habits.  At  the  end  of 
six  months  the  Hottentots  left  us ;  and  our  pros- 
pects, as  to  the  future  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
became  very  gloomy.  We  determined,  however, 
to  abide  by  them ;  and  in  wandering  about  with 
them  we  constantly  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  superior  advantages  they  would 
derive  from  cultivating  the  ground,  and  having 
fixed  habitations.  After  a  considerable  time  had 
elapsed,  we  prevailed  upon  them  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  a  commencement  was  made.  This  event 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  gi'cat  and  visible 
improvement  among  them  as  a  body.  Consider- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  people,  much  land 
was  cultivated  at  this  time ;  and  in  the  following 
years  the  land  under  cidtivation  wa.s  much  in- 
creased. I  have  seen  the  whole  valley,  from  the 
Fountain  to  the  Lions'  Den,  which  must  include 
four  square  miles,  covered  with  corn  and  barley. 
This  refers  to  Gri(|ua  Town  ahme  ;  and  the  ground 
around  the  neighbouring  foimtains  was  in  a  similar 
state  of  improvement." 

From  other  communications  from  Mr.  A.,  it  also 
appears  that,  as  early  as  1809,  the  congregation 
consisted  of  800  persons,  who  resided  at  or  near  the 
station  during  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year.  Besides  their  stated  congregations,  they  were 
surrounded  by  numerous  hordes  of  Corannas  and 
Bushmen,  among  whom  they  laboured. 

If  we  look  at  the  state  of  moral  turpitude  in 
which  the  missionaries  found  that  jH'ople,  these  re- 
sults, it  must  be  acknowledged,  were  very  extra- 
ordinary. A  threatened  attack  from  a  marauding 
horde  of  Kafirs  in  1810  was  evidently  avertetl  in 
answer  to  prayer.  Mr.  Jant^:,  the  only  missionary 
then  on  the  place,  with  the  good  people,  set  apart  a 
day  for  special  supplication;  and  they  sent  a  pacific 
message  and  present  to  the  Kafii-s  ;  after  which  they 
immediately  retired. 

Mr.  Jantz,  Mhose  whole  conduct  on  this  occasion 
seems  to  have  bwn  marked  with  the  true  spirit  of 
piety,  says,  '*  Now  we  must  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord,  hoping  to  see  his  loving  kindness  in 
confirming  the  Mork  of  our  hands,  and  granting  us 
a  complete  deliverance.  This  is  my  prayer,  that 
we  may  be  so  firmly  established  by  the  Ix)rd,  that 
no  enemy  may  be  ahle  to  hurt  this  ciiurcii ;  for,  as 
a  kind  Father,  he  hatli  iiitherto  taken  care  of  us; 
so  tiiat,  iiiste:id  of  complaint,  we  have  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  accom- 
panied by  the  power  of  iiis  Spirit,  have  had  so  much 
influence  on  some  of  our  people,  that,  by  means  of 
their  (^hristian  exhortation  and  examiile,  they  have 
sulidued  the  ungoverned  .spirit  of  the  Kafirs. " 
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The  mission  continued  to  flourish,  extending  its 
henigii  influence  for  several  years,  till  an  unlooked- 
for  event  gave  a  sliock,  from  ■which  it  ilid  not  soon 
recover. 

It  was  not  an  unnatural  supposition  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Cape,  finding  that  the  lahoiu-.s  of 
the  missionaries  had  been  so  beneficial  in  trans- 
forming a  people,  who  otherwise  might  have  been, 
like  Africaner,  a  terror  to  the  colony,  and  hei])ed 
to  drain  its  cotters  in  fruitless  commandoes,  would 
have  tendered  their  assistance  to  the  growing  com- 
monwealth, and  afl'orded  means  of  encouragement 
and  protection  in  a  country  where  they  were  ex- 
posed, as  in  the  above  case,  to  a  foreign  enemy. 
15ut  this  was  not  the  policy  of  those  days.  In  1814 
Mr.  Anderson  received  an  order  from  the  colonial 
government  to  send  down  to  the  Cape  twenty 
Griquas  for  the  Cape  regiment.  Mr.  A.  was  never, 
as  he  informed  me,  amidst  all  his  trials,  placed  in 
so  painful  a  situation.  The  only  wonder  was  that 
the  people  did  not  stone  him  when  he  made  the 
proposal,  to  which  duty  compelled  him.  Was  it 
possible  that  a  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism, 
and  scarcely  able  to  (lefend  themselves,  would  send 
twentj'  of  their  best  men  to  serve  at  the  Cape  ? 
The  result  of  non-compliance  with  this  order  was  a 
threat  from  government,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
restrictive  system,  by  which  missionaries  were  pre- 
vented from  crossing  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
colony. 

Mr.  Anderson  had  hitherto  been  viewed  by  the 
Griquas  as  the  founder  and  father  of  that  mission, 
to  whom  they  were  all  in  the  daily  habit  of  looking 
up  for  counsel  and  advice,  in  whatever  had  a  refer- 
ence to  their  temporal  as  well  as  their  spiritual 
interests.  He  had  also  been  the  means  of  commu- 
nication between  them  and  the  colonial  government, 
and  was  virtually  an  agent.  The  Griquas,  from 
the  above  demand  originating,  as  they  supposed, 
from  this  connexion,  were  embittered  against  Mr.  A. 
His  life  was  threatened;  and  soon  after  a  party  with- 
drew from  the  mission,  which  kept  the  people  in 
a  state  of  political  ferment ;  and  though  a  great 
majority  remained,  they  were  by  no  means  cordial ; 
so  that  Mr.  Anderson  found  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw, that  his  presence  might  not  give  the  shadow 
of  offence  to  the  awakened  jealousy  of  those  among 
Mhom  he  had  laboured  with  such  signal  success. 

In  his  farewell  sermon  he  made  the  following 
terse  and  unique  comparison  :  "  Formerly  I  went 
out  and  in  among  you  as  your  father,  your  friend, 
and  your  guide ;  but  now  I  am  compelled  to  leave 
you,  viewed  by  you  as  nothing  better  than  a  dry 
stalk  of  maize."  But,  notwithstanding  the  bitter- 
ness of  political  strife  and  discontent  in  which  he 
left  them,  they  afterwards  deeply  mourned  over 
their  ingratitude.  The  writer  having  lived  on  the 
station,  together  with  Mr.  Helm,  for  nearly  a  year 
after  Mr.  A.'s  departure,  had  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  how  warmly  they  cherished 
the  memory  of  one  who  had  for  twenty  years  la- 
lx)ured  among  them  in  circumstances  of  great  pri- 
vation and  affliction.  He  exemplified  zeal  and 
perseverance,  Avhich  was  crowned  with  remarkable 
success;  and,  doubtless,  distant  generations  will 
venerate  the  names  of  Anderson  and  Kramer  as  the 
founders  of  the  Griqua  mission.  Although  the 
mission  was  thus  deprived  of  the  valuable  laboui-s 


of  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Helm,  his  colleague,  most 
eflicienlly  supplied  his  ])lace.  Mr.  H.  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ac(inireinents ;  in  wliose  character 
were  blended,  in  an  eminent  degree,  an  unflinching 
faithfulness  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  great  meekness 
and  humility  His  graces  had  been  long  tried  on 
a  hard  campaign,  in  a  Coranna  mission  on  the 
Orange  Kiver. 

The  events  now  recorded  prove  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  tlie  missionary  to  take 
an  active  part  in  political  att'airs.  In  order  to  save 
the  mission  from  ruin,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
vigorous  stand  against  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  missionaries  with  the  government  of  the  people. 
My  appointed  sojourn,  as  the  coadjutor  of  Mr. 
Helm,  was  intended  to  assist  in  abolishing  a  system 
which  had  thus  burst  asunder  the  sacred  ties  be- 
tween pastor  and  people,  and  caused  the  removal  of 
Mr.  A.  to  a  sphere  of  labour  within  the  colony. 
The  task  was  a  hard  one,  from  the  entire  disorgani- 
zation which  existed  ;  and  the  Directors  justly  re- 
marked, in  reference  to  that  a]ii)ointment,  "  hut  it 
is  painful  to  add,  that  the  difliculties  with  which 
tliey  have  to  contend,  from  the  irregular  habits  of 
many  of  the  people,  will  require  the  greatest  firm- 
ness, as  well  as  the  most  persevering  eflorts,  to 
subdue."  These  efforts  were  eventually  crowned 
with  success.  The  former  chief,  Adam  Kok,  late 
of  Philippolis,  had  abandoned  Griqua  Town ;  and 
Berend  Berend,  the  acknowledged  chief,  lived  at 
Daniels  Kuil,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  attending 
only  to  the  interests  of  those  about  him,  and  very 
rarely  visiting  Griqua  Town ;  neither  would  he  aji- 
point  a  representative  there. 

For  some  mouths  the  affairs  of  the  place  looked 
like  a  ship's  company  without  helm  or  compass  ; 
and  the  consequences  were  sometimes  serious,  and 
frequently  ludicrous.  The  hint  was  given  to  ap- 
point one  of  their  own  number  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  the  village.  The  idea  was  eagerly  em- 
braced ;  the  elders  of  the  people  met,  and  one  would 
have  thought  that  an  elder  would  have  been  elected ; 
but  no,  they  unanimously  voted  Andries  Water- 
boer  to  the  office  of  chief.  This  was  a  decision 
which  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  the  judgment 
of  the  Griquas,  for  the  person  on  whom  they  had 
fixed  their  attention  was  one  who  possessed  neither 
name  nor  riches.  He  had  enjoyed  advantages, 
having  been  educated  on  the  station,  under  the  eye 
of  the  missionaries ;  had  been  with  others  set  apart 
as  a  native  teacher,  and  had  long  been  employed  as 
an  assistant  in  the  school,  where  he  was  found  on 
the  very  day  of  his  appointment.  We  had  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  though  it  afforded  us 
entire  satisfaction. 

This  was  a  new  era  in  the  Griqua  mission,  which 
brought  it  to  a  state  so  ardently  desired ;  and  the 
mission-houses,  instead  of  being  turned  into  a  kind 
of  council-chamber,  were  visited  only  by  such  as 
had  cases  of  conscience  to  propose,  or  what  had  a 
reference  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  church  of 
God.  I  might  here  make  an  exception.  Andries, 
who  was  not  prepared  for  this  new  station,  soon  felt 
the  responsibility  of  his  office.  He  had  no  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  science  of  government  from 
books  (Minos,  Lycurgus,  and  St)lon  were  names 
unknown  to  him!)  and  had  heard  little  else  than 
the  principles  of  law  derived  from  the  Bible,  the 
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best  foundatiou  for  the  law  s  of  nations.  He  felt 
his  deficiency,  and  thirsted  for  information ;  and 
for  months  together  we  spent  several  evenings 
a-week,  after  it  was  supposed  all  were  gone  to  rest, 
conversing  on  these  subjects. 

Though  I  did  little  more  than  reply  to  his  nu- 
merous inquiries,  yet,  having  been  placed  there  for  | 
the  express  object  of  lending  my  aid  to  abolish  the 
old  system,  I  naturally  felt  the  task  a  delicate  one. 
At  the  same  time  neither  Mr.  Helm  nor  I  could 
see  any  impropriety  in  giving  him  what  infonnation 
we  could  on  the  history  of  nations,  and  their  poli- 
tical economy.  From  this  and  other  circumstances 
he  long  retained  a  grateful  sense  of  his  obligations, 
and  a  warm  friendship  of  many  years  ensued. 

The  chief  Waterboer,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  was  considered  severe  in  his  adminis- 
tration when  contrasted  with  that  of  former  days, 
in  whicli  insubordination  was  allowed  to  take  deep 
root.  As  might  be  expected,  his  strict  discipline 
gave  rise  to  divisions,  sifting  the  Griquas  of  those 
who  cared  for  neither  law  nor  gospel.  From  these 
again  rose  l^ergeuaars,  or  mountaineers  and  ma- 
rauders, round  whose  standards  Coranuas  and  Bush- 
men rallied ;  and  finding  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
contraband  ammunition  from  the  colony,  they  car- 
ried devastation,  blood,  and  rapine  among  all  the 
Bechuana  tribes  within  their  reach.  Even  on 
Griqua  Town  itself  they  made  two  desperate  at- 
tacks, which,  though  happily  attended  with  little 
loss  of  life  on  either  side,  justly  excited  much  alarm 
in  the  mission  families,  surrounded  as  they  were 
by  ruthless  desperadoes  inured  to  violence  and 
murder. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  notice  the  origin 
of  these  attacks,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  a 
preceding  one,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Griqua  Town, 
when  Mr.  Sass  was  the  only  missionary  on  the 
station.  The  chief  Waterboer,  in  conjunction  with 
.1.  Melvill,  Esq.*  (now  one  of  our  missionaries), 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  devastations  committed 
by  tiie  Ik'fgenaars  on  the  Basuto,  and  other  Beciui- 
ana  tribes,  endeavoured  to  disperse  the  party.  For 
this  purpose  their  strongholds  were  attacked  ;  and, 
though  every  species  of  warfare  is  to  l)e  deprecated 
as  the  world's  curse,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Melvill  to  the  editor  of  the  "South  Afri- 
can Chronicle  "  beautifully  illustrates  the  moral  and 
civilizing  tendency  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to  tlie 
Griquas : — 

"  The  Griqua  chiefs,  A.  Waterboer  and  Cornelius 
Kok,  proceeded  to  the  station  of  the  Bergenaars  to 
take  such  measures  as  might  put  a  stop  to  the  sys- 
tem of  depredation  they  were  carrying  on  against 
the  tribes  around  them. 

"  Instead  of  the  Bergenaars  showing  any  disposi- 
tion to  alter  their  conduct,  tliey  si't  the  commando 
at  defiance,  and  maintained  that  attitude  till  night 
came  on  with  rain,  when  they  made  their  escape. 
The  commando  returned  to  (iri()uaTown  with  four 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  followecl  by  some  hundreds 
of  the  people  of  the  plundered  tribes,  to  whom  a 
considerable  part  of  the  cattle  belonged ;  and,  before 
their  arrival  at  (iri<|ua  Town,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  savage  tribes,  a  scene  of  justice  took  j)lace 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  civilized 
people-  The  chiefs  restored  to  tliese  poor  people, 
*  Mr.  Melvill  was  at  that  timt*  ^uverament  agent. 


Basutos,  all  their  cattle,  without  reserving  a  single 
hoof  to  themselves,  to  which  any  one  of  them  could 
establish  a  right.  When  the  people  liad  got  their 
cattle  they  were  told  they  might  go  to  their  own 
country ;  but  they  were  so  struck  with  the  justice 
of  the  Griqua  chiefs,  that  they  l)egged  to  be  allowed 
to  put  themselves  under  their  protection ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  followed  them  to  the  Griqua 
country." 

To  the  preceding  may  be  added  the  following 
facts,  as  they  exhibit  a  pleasing  evidence  of  mis- 
sionary influence  in  promoting  peace.  It  was  found 
necessary  for  Mr.  Melvill  and  the  Griqua  chiefs, 
with  some  of  their  leading  men,  to  visit  Cape  Town. 
Mr.  Helm  was  on  a  visit  to  the  same  place,  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife's  health.  Mr.  Sass,  who  had  long 
laboured  in  Little  Namaqua-land  and  among  the 
Corannas  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  was 
alone  at  the  station  when  the  Bergenaars  came 
against  the  place  for  purposes  of  siieer  revenge. 
On  discovering  that  a  missionary  was  there  they 
retired  to  a  distance,  and  sent  for  him.  The  ve- 
nerable Sass,  who  had  been  in  labours  abundant, 
entered  the  camp  of  the  ruthless  and  lawless  ban- 
ditti. He  had  no  sling,  no  stone.  His  weapons 
were  from  the  armoury  of  heaven.  His  humble, 
devout,  and  persuasive  address  to  the  leaders  of  the 
gang  calmed  their  rage,  and  saved  the  inhabitants 
from  impending  destruction.  "  Here,"  as  Mr. 
Melvill  Avrites,  "  we  see  a  missionary  has  so  much 
respect  attached  to  his  character,  that  even  the  Ber- 
genaars would  not  attack  the  place  because  he  was 
there :  the  presence  of  Mr,  Sass  afi'orded  a  protec- 
tion to  the  whole  people." 

The  particulars  of  a  subsequent  attack  on  Griqua 
Town  are  minutely  described  in  the  Society's 
Montlilu  CItnmicle  for  January,  1828;  aflbrding 
an  additional  instance  of  the  station  being  pre- 
served by  the  Divine  blessing  on  missionary  in- 
fluence. 

But  Griqua  Town  survived,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  intrepid  and  persevering  eflbrts  of 
Waterboer  to  establish  the  principles  of  order  and 
peace.  He  has  always  continued  to  preach,  as  well 
as  to  exercise  his  office  as  a  magistrate ;  and  though 
in  the  eyes  of  many  this  union  of  office  is  inex- 
pedient, he  has  ever  maintained  his  cause;  and 
having  obtained  a  liberal  salary  and  ordnance  sup- 
plies from  the  colonial  government,  he  is  able  to 
present  the  Griquas  in  an  aspect  his  enemies  never 
contemplated. 

A  retributive  Providence  accomplished  that 
which  Waterboer  had  neither  men  nor  means  to 
carry  into  effect ;  for  he  could  neither  punish  the 
banditti  to  which  his  government  gave  rise,  nor 
defend  those  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  fearful  havoc 
they  made  on  property  and  human  life.  After 
they  had  filled  their  cup,  heaven  frowned  upon 
them  ;  and  those  who  escaped  the  Mar-<^'lub  and 
javelin,  disease  swept  awaj' ;  those  who  escaped 
i)oth  died  in  poverty,  not  only  under  the  gnawings 
of  liiuiger,  but  those  of  a  guilty  conscience:  l)eing 
ile])rive(l  of  that  very  propert)  df  which  they  had 
iles(K>iied  others;  while  the  kines  of  the  niajtirity 
lie  bleached  on  many  a  barren  waste,  addressing 
the  living  in  solenni  language,  "  He  that  taketli 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  The  finger 
of  God  was  so  evident,  that  even  the  Griquas  them- 
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selves  could  not  help  fearing  that  their  former 
cruelties  committed  on  the  Bushmen  would  not  go 
unpunished. 

These  troubles  did  not  subside  till  1829,  •vvhcn 
the  mission  partiallj-  revived  under  the  labours  of 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Hughes  ;  and  since  1831,  when 
it  received  a  new  impulse,  it  has  continued  to  in- 
crease and  extend  its  iutiuence  around.  Their 
ett'orts,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  reports,  have  been 
blessed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  IJeside  their  own 
stated  services,  they  employ  six  native  teachers. 
Their  congregations  comprise  Hechuauas,  Griquas, 
Corannas,  and  Bushmen ;  the  first  the  most  nume- 
rous, while  the  last  are  now,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  chapter  on  their  origin,  character,  and 
state,  few  and  feeble. 

About  seven  years  ago  this  mission  became  in- 
creasingly usefid,  from  circumstances  in  themselves 
apparently  adverse  to  its  prosperity.  Owing  to  the 
drought  and  consequent  failure  of  the  fountains, 
nothing  could  be  done  in  agriculture  in  the  village. 
The  people  were  thus  dispersed,  and  obliged  to  lead 
a  migratory  life  in  quest  of  food.  This  state  of 
things  led  to  itinerating,  and  the  emplojTuent  of 
native  agency  on  a  larger  scale.  The  Divine  bless- 
ing has  rested  conspicuously  on  these  eflbrts,  and 
especially  on  numbers  of  the  Bechuanas,  who  had, 
from  the  destructive  attacks  on  their  tribes  in  their 
own  comiti'y,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  River, 
within  the  Griqua  disti'ict.  These  M-ere  brought 
by  a  way  they  knew  not.  Many  of  them  have  been 
savingly  converted  to  God,  and  are  now  able  to 
read  in  their  own  language  His  wonderful  works.* 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  be  a  little  particular 
in  reference  to  the  origin  and  present  state  of  the 
Griquas,  who  have  been  so  signally  presei-ved  and 
blessed  for  forty  years,  and  remain  after  so  many 
conflicts  a  monument,  while  other  stations  like  the 
one  which  gave  birth  to  theirs,  are  left  desolate. 
Humanly  speaking,  Waterboer's  government  is  on 
a  basis  too  firm  to  be  moved  by  a  foreign  foe,  that 
is,  so  long  as  it  supports  by  its  influence  the  cause 
of  God,  and  continues  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Cape 
colony.  It  is  not  without  great  reason,  however, 
that  many  judicious  persons  deprecate  the  effiects  of 
what  they  consider  an  unhallowed  union,  in  the 
missionary's  holding  among  the  Griquas  the  office 
of  "  Confidential  Agent  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment."    There  may  be  apparent  advantages  arising 

•  The  following  information  has  corae  to  hand  since  the 
article  on  the  Griqua  mission  was  jirejiarpd  lor  the  press,  and 
cannot  fail  to  interest.  Mr.  Helmore  having  been  appointed 
to  Likhatlong,  a  station  of  Bechuanas  connected  with  the 
Uriqua  mission,  190  of  their  members  were  thus  transferred 
to  his  care,  and  now  foim  a  distinct  church.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  Mosheshe,  chief  of  the  Hasutos,  sent  mcs- 
seugtrs  to  the  chief  Waterboer,  informing  hira  that  as  his 
people  were  now  favoured  with  missionaries  in  their  own 
country,  it  was  his  particular  wish  that  all  the  Basutos  in 
those  parts  sliould  return  home.  Waterhoer  having  at  once 
made  it  known  that  all  that  chose  to  do  so,  were  at  liberty  to 
depart  with  their  property,  after  having  resided  under  his 
jirotection  for  seventeen  years,  a  party  of  that  people,  al)out 
line  hundred  souls,  lately  removed,  aranng  whom  were  thirty- 
three  church  members.  This  measure  cannot  fail  of  being 
an  important  acquisition  to  the  French  misiiimaries,  as  nearly 
all  of  them  were  able  to  read  in  their  own  language.  Alter 
these  deductions,  and  including  recent  additions,  the  number 
of  church  meml)ers  at  Griqua  Town  is  520.  Tlie  schools  on 
the  station  have,  under  many  discouraging  circumstances, 
continued  to  prosper,  and  the  Infant  school  under  the  care  of 
Troy  Vortuin,  a  native  female  of  a  respectable  family,  reflects 
great  honour  on  her  abilities  and  perseverance. 


from  this  measure,  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  hold  up  the  benefit  ettected 
by  missionary  labours  to  be  more  of  a  political 
than  a  religious  nature,  and  who  maintain  that  it 
is  far  more  convenient  for  government  than  ap- 
pointing distinct  agents ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  has  no 
warrant  from  Scripture,  and  the  question  is,  What 
does  experience  say  ?  Let  us  take  South  Africa 
for  an  example.  The  preceding  statements  de- 
monstrate that  the  cause  of  Mr.  Anderson's  re- 
moval was  his  government  agency;  and  though 
his  not  having  had  a  precedent  is  an  apology,  the 
principle  and  the  consequences  of  that  agency 
cannot  but  be  deprecated. 

Mr.  IJrownlee,  our  missionary  in  Kafir-land,  was 
the  next  who  trod  on  that  slippery  path,  and  re- 
signed the  office  of  missionary  agent  to  govern- 
ment, as  incompatible  with  the  position  of  a 
missionary  among  heathen.  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
the  Kat  River,  followed  him  with  still  less  success. 
His  "  political  functions  interfered  very  much  with 
his  religious  duties."  He  informed  the  writer 
that  it  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and  he  would  by 
no  means  advise  missionaries  to  assume  anything 
like  a  diplomatic  character  among  the  people  of 
their  spiritual  charge.*  More  than  twenty  years' 
experience  among  the  aborigines  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  colony,  has  convinced  the  writer 
that  the  two  offices  ought  not  to  be  held  by  the 
same  person.  Among  the  Bechuanas  our  lives 
have  been  placed  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
suspicions  excited  in  their  minds  by  Conrad  Buys 
and  others,  that  we  were  agents  of  government,  or 
in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  it.  No  mis- 
sionary, however,  can  with  any  show  of  Scripture 
or  reason,  refuse  his  pacific  counsel  and  advice, 
when  those  among  whom  he  labours  require  it,  nor 
decline  to  become  interpreter  or  translator  to  any 
foreign  power,  or  to  be  the  medium  of  hushing  the 
din  of  war  arising  either  from  family  interests  or 
national  claims  ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  his  cha- 
racter to  become  a  mediator  or  intercessor  where 
life  is  at  stake,  whether  arising  from  ignorance, 
despotism,  or  revenge.  I  once  seized  the  right  arm 
of  an  enraged  chief  of  no  little  power,  who  grasped 
a  weapon  which,  but  for  this  interference,  would 
have  been  plunged  into  the  breast  of  a  victim,  who 
had  grievously  ofi'ended.  I  did  no  wrong,  nor  did 
the  chief  think  so,  for  when  the  paroxysm  was  over 
he  said  to  me,  "  I  thank  you,  father."  A  mis- 
sionary may  do  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  with- 
out endangering  his  character,  and  what  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance,  the  character  of  the 
gospel  he  proclaims ;  but  his  entering  into  diplo- 
matic engagements  places  himself,  as  well  as  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  in  jeopardy. 

That  missionaries  do  obtain  an  influence  among 
the  tribes  beyond,  without  any  official  interference, 
has  been  demonstrated  along  the  whole  line  of  the 

•  The  Rev.  Stephen  Kay,  in  his  letter  to  SirT.  F.  Buxton, 
on  the  Kalir-ca^e,  makes  tiie  following  remark,  which  l)eing 
the  result  of  long  observation,  is  worthy  of  regard.  After 
some  very  wholesome  hints  on  the  subject  of  iigeucy,  he 
writes — "I  trust,  Iheretbre,  that  Government  will  never 
again  think  of  committing  the  office  of  agency,  amongst  the 
Kalirs,  to  .1  missionary  ;  as  it  places  missionaries  in  a  posi- 
tion which  might,  by  possibility,  be  construed  into  that  of 
spies,  and  there  would,  in  all  probability,  be  an  end  put  to 
their  usefulness  at  once," 
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colonial  boundary  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Fish 
River  on  the  east.  Among  other  instances,  the  fol- 
lowing may  he  adduced  as  given  by  the  honourable, 
now  Sir  A.  Stockenstrom,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Aborigines  Committee  : — 

"  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  benefit  thus  conferred  is  incalculable.  In  1832, 
I  believe  it  was,  that  tliere  was  an  inroad  of  a  ma- 
rauding horde  of  Coraiinas,  Hottentots,  and  others, 
who  were  considered  outlaws,  and  independent  of 
the  Griqua  tribes.  They  slaughtered,  indiscri- 
minately, several  families,  and  plundered  to  a 
great  extent ;  a  strong  expedition  was  sent  against 
those  people,  but  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  ap- 
parent to  every  man  accpiainted  with  the  frontier, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  that  the 
London  missionaries  had  gained  over  the  Griquas, 
we  should  have  had  the  whole  nation  down  upon 
us.  It  was  only  the  state  of  feeling  produced  by 
that  influence  which  prevented  the  Griquas  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  exjwsed  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  panic  then  existing,  to  give  vent 
to  their  old  animosities  against  the  colony,  and 
overrun  the  northern  half  of  it.  Had  they  been 
without  that  helm — that  influence,  I  say,  of  these 
missionaries — we  should  have  had  a  strong  tribe 
instead  of  a  gang  of  robbers  to  contend  with.  We 
had  no  force  to  arrest  them  if  they  had.  Now  that 
those  people  are  in  that  state  to  enable  us  to  treat 
with  them,  I,  attribute  altogether  to  the  domes- 
ticated state  to  whicli  tiiey  have  been  brought  by 
the  labours,  and  the  confidence  which  they  have  in 
the  advice  of  the  missionaries,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  preach  peace." 

Sir  A.  S.  beare  the  same  testimony  of  the  benign 
and  salutary  results  from  the  labours  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  missionaries.  These  etlects,  to  which  sucli 
honourable  testiuKmy  is  borne,  we  feel  no  hesitation 
in  inscribing  to  tlie  pure  principles  of  the  gospel, 
which,  wherever  planted,  nurtured,  and  matured 
under  His  reign,  who  has  said,  "  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  thi«  world,"  will  always  j)roiluce  them  ;  and 
through  which,  as  the  chief  VVaterboer  has  declared, 
"  the  Gricjuas  have  become  a  people,  who  were  not 
a  ]>e()ple.'" 

Tlie  course  pursued  by  the  colonial  government 
in  apppointing  an  agent  as  they  did,  in  the  person 
of  J.  Melvill,  Esq.,  terminated  in  a  treaty  made 
with  the  chief  Waterl)oer,  by  which  he  became  an 
ally.  This  latter  very  important  measure  Miis  en- 
tered into  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henjamin 
D'Urban,  then  governor,  and  who  in  addition  to 
Waterboer's  salary  most  lil)erally  granted  5(1/.  per 
annum  to  promote  education  among  the  Griquas. 
Well  had  it  been  for  the  country,  if  this  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  much  earlier,  for  it  would 
have  en;ibled  Waterboer  to  ])revent  much  rnpine 
and  murder,  which  had  devastated  tlie  coinitry  for 
seven  or  eight  years  previously,  during  which 
time  he  could  not  even  defend  his  own  place,  for 
want  of  .suitable  resources.  Of  tliis  he  was  so 
sensible,  that  in  the  year  18.'?0,  on  my  way  to  Cape 
Town,  he  ])ut  into  my  hands  a  docunient  express- 
ing liis  desires  on  the  subject,  with  an  earnest 
reiiuest  that  I  would  u.se  my  influence  for  their 
aecomplishnn'nt ;  tiiis  I  did  most  cheerfully  with 
Sir  Lowry  Cole,  then  governor. 

It  is  a  wise  policy  in  government  to  render  every 


facility  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  civi- 
lization among  the  aborigines,  and  especially  to 
such  as  have,  like  Waterboer,  exhibited  in  legible 
characters  the  delightful  results  of  missionary 
efforts,  both  in  his  conduct  towards  his  own  people, 
and  the  colony  to  which  he  is  allied  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  assure  ourselves,  that  the  friendly  system  now 
acted  upon  by  government,  towards  the  chiefs  on 
the  frontier,  will  not  only  benefit  the  aborigines, 
but  the  colony  itself,  and  throw  a  halo  of  glory 
around  the  British  throne.* 

It  is  deejily  to  be  regretted,  that  the  fountain  at 
Griqua  Town  has  almost  ceased  to  flow,  which  has 
comptftled  the  inhabitants  to  resolve  on  removing 
to  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  or  Vaal  River,  where 
they  hope  to  be  able  to  lead  out  a  stream,  so  as  to 
irrigate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  ;  and 
in  furtherance  of  so  noble  a  work,  the  "  Friends  " 
in  England  have  contributed  liberally,  through  J. 
Backhouse,  Esq.  Should  they  succeed  in  this  im- 
portant movement,  about  which  they  are  sanguine, 
their  circumstances  will  be  immensely  improved, 
for  their  abode  at  Griqua  Town  has  long  been  very 
trying  in  a  temporal  point  of  view.  But  for  this, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Griquas  might  have  realized 
the  expectations  of  many  of  the  Society's  consti- 
tuents, in  supporting  their  own  missionaries,  which 
their  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  liberal 
support  from  government,  authorize  them  to  an- 
ticipate; and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  be  the  first  mission  beyond  the  colony  which 
will  set  the  noble  example,  especially  as,  according 
to  Mr.  Wright,  "  the  place  possesses  inexhaustible 
capabilities." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Retrospective  view — The  prospective — First  visitors  to  the 
Hcclnianas — The  chief  Mol<'h:ibangue — Messrs.  Kdw.irds 
:\ii(l  Kok— A  <lans;erous  expt'diciii — Awuil  consequences — 
nonoiiral)le  conduct  in  a  lieatlien — Dani;er  from  H.islimen 
— The  Berj,'over  families — Murder  of  a  father  and  daiif;hter 
—  A  dreadful  situation — A  heart-rendiuj;  scene — A  party 
visit  Lithako  —  A  massacre — Ur.  I.ichtenstein's  visit — 
Cowan  and  Denovan — Dr.  Biirchell's  travels — Difliculties 
in  the  hin;;nage — Mr.  Campbell's  cheerin:;  prospects — Mis- 
sionaries sent  to  Lithako — Interview  with  the  king — Mis- 
sionaries rejected — (iloomy  reflections — Causes  of  failure — 
Mr.  Evaus  relinc|uislies  the  mission. 

We  have  now  partially  traversed  the  different  por- 
tions of  southern  .Vfrica,  in  which  our  mi.ssionaries 
have  laboured  with  varied  successes  among  tlie 
Kafirs,  l?uslnnen,  Namaqiias,  and  Griquas.  In  our 
perambulations  our  hearts  have  been  alternately 

*  It  has  been  said  by  one  who  onght  to  have  a  lolernl>ly 
correct  Unowied^e  ol' the  stale  of  the  Northern  frontiers,  that 
all  the  chiet's  in  the  country,  wilh  luily  one  eNceplion,  "  are 
heathens  and  marauders."  This  is  a  sweepini;  char;;e.  and  it 
would  he  an  e  isy  matter  for  the  writer,  who  has  not  l)een  an 
inattentive  oliserver  of  the  nuetualicns  of  petty  interests  in 
the  country  for  more  than  twenty  years,  to  contradict  it  He 
ix)sst'sse»  ample  matters  of  fact  for  a  volume  of  reminiscenecs 
on  this  sulyect,  aiid  may,  if  he  tinds  it  necessary,  resume  liis 
pen  to  (jive  the  history,  and  the  characters,  of  bnth  heathen 
and  Christian  chiefs  and  marauders.  It  is  true,  the  niis- 
sionarii's,  like  the  primitive  church  at  (i>riulh,  ha^e  not 
many  nolile,  not  many  lich,  of  whom  ihoy  can  hoast ;  yet 
there  are  chiefs,  and  promisini;  sons  of  chiels,  who  have  laiil 
their  weapons  of  war  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince  of  I'eiice,  aud 
wo  have  only  to  glance  over  our  raissiouary  records  to  U' 
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the  seat  of  sorrow  and  of  joy.  We  have  mingled 
our  sympathies  with  those  who  were  called  to  bear 
tlie  heat  and  the  bnrden  of  tlie  day.  We  have 
heard  them  lanienting  that  they  had  laboured  in 
vain,  and  spent  their  strength  for  nought ;  and  we 
have  seen  them  weeping  over  immortal  souls,  who, 
after  having  been  brought  within  sight  of  the  haven 
of  eternal  rest,  despising  the  day  of  their  visitation, 
have  perished.  We  have  united  in  our  ascriptions 
of  praise  to  the  Author  of  all  good  with  those  who, 
thougli  they  went  forth  weeping  and  praying  with 
painful  solicitude,  have  been  privileged  to  come 
again,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them.  We  have 
entered  the  kraal  of  the  filthy  and  lazj-  Hottentot, 
and  have  witnessed  the  transforming  inlluence  in 
eft'ecting  a  change  in  his  character  and  state,  which 
neither  the  might  nor  the  policy  of  an  empire  could 
achieve.  We  have  known  beings  of  so  low  a  grade, 
that  at  one  time  it  was  seriously  questioned  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  human  family  ;  but  aroused 
by  the  voice  of  love,  and  drawn  by  the  attractions 
of  the  cross,  we  have  seen  them  rising  from  the 
abyss  of  degradation,  entering  into  the  holy  of 
holies  to  hold  communion  with  their  God,  and  then 
in  communion  with  their  fellow  Christians  we  have 
heard  them  say,  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God."  We  have  known  him  Avlioni  we  were  wont 
to  regard  with  fearful  apprehension,  as  a  lion  in 
his  lair  roaring  for  his  prey,  and  spreading  devasta- 
tion around,  arrested,  humbled,  and  subdued,  with- 
out a  sword  or  spear.  At  one  time  he  was  the 
scourge  and  the  terror  of  the  country  ;  but  he  be- 
came the  advocate  of  peace,  and  the  bond  of  union. 
We  have  heard  the  Kafir  warrior  tuning  his  hoarse 
voice,  not  to  celebrate  the  sanguinary  deeds  and  to 
rehearse  the  barbarous  soliloquies  of  his  ancestors, 
but  in  songs  sweeter  far  than  even  the  hymn  of 
Sikaua,  who  was  the  first  Christian  Kafir  poet. 
We  have  also  seen  the  civilizing  eti'ects  of  the  gospel 
on  the  wandering  Coranna  and  Griqua,  of  whom 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  though  they  were  without 
a  country  or  a  name,  they  are  now  numbered 
amongst  the  tribes ;  and  that  though  they  were  not 
a  people,  they  have  become  a  people. 

Leaving  these  scenes  of  deep  interest,  and  which 
deserve  to  be  depicted  by  an  abler  hand  than  mine, 
we  now,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  mis- 
sionaries' watchword,  "  Onward,"  advance  beyond 
these  little  hills  of  Ziou  to  wider  fields  of  missionary 
enterprize. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  results  of 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God 
amongst  a  people  distinguished  by  many  peculiari- 
ties in  their  character  and  circumstances  from  most 
of  those  described.  Unaccustomed  to  the  control 
of  other  powers,  and  living  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  confines  of  civilized  scjciety,  they  were  remark- 
convinced  of  ihe  tr.iiisforniing  effects  of  the  Gospel,  even  over 
chieftains,  who,  thou<;h  stran;;ers  to  the  inwiird  teachin^is  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  notwiihsianding  tlie  baneful  txami)le 
of  some  called  Christians  before  their  eyes,  instead  of  being 
"  maraniiers."  have  made  sacrifices  to  promote  peace  around 
them,  and  shown  mercy  to  those  by  whom  they  were  formerly 
plundered.  Not  tn  mention  Cornelius  Kok,  the  chief  of 
Campliell,  whom  tlie  Bechuanas  have  been  accustomed  to 
recognise  a-<  one  of  ilieir  njuardians,  Adam  Kok  of  I'hilippolis ; 
Motliiln,  the  chief  of  the  Hatlapis,  and  his  sons,  as  also  his 
I'lother  Mahiira;  Mo,->heshe,  the  chief  of  the  Hasulo,  and 
others  whose  names  mi!;ht  be  mentioned,  cannot,  without  a 
violation  of  truth,  be  designated  marauders. 


able  for  their  barbarous  independence  and  national 
pride.  Missionary  efforts  in  these  districts  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  ;  and  though  the  results 
of  those  efforts  are  suclt  as  to  command  lively  gra- 
titude, as  well  as  to  encourage  eidarged  expecta- 
tions, our  course  now  brings  us  within  the  shadow 
of  tliose  rolling  clouds  of  darkness,  covering  an 
immense  extent  of  territory,  on  which  a  ray  of 
heavenly  light  has  never  dawned. 

Nothing  was  known  of  the  existence  of  the  Be- 
chuanas as  a  people,  distinct  in  many  respects  from 
the  Kafirs,  beyond  mere  report,  until  they  were 
visited  by  a  colonist,  with  a  party  on  a  predatory 
expedition.  This  was  at  an  early  period  of  the 
history  of  the  colony.  The  attack  and  robbery 
having  been  brought  before  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  they  were 
again  visited  by  these  white  plunderers  (as  they 
described  them)  from  the  south.  Tlie  next  visit 
was  frcm  the  marauder  ]31ooin,  a  Dutch  fanner. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of 
similar  characters,  who  committed  sad  havoc  on 
the  herds  and  fiocks  of  the  Bechuanas,  butchering 
great  numbers  of  the  comparatively  defenceless  in- 
habitants. In  the  year  1801,  Somerville  and  Truter, 
who  visited  the  missionary  station  on  the  Orange 
River,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cattle  for  the 
government  by  barter,  were  led,  from  the  informa- 
tion there  obtained,  to  visit  the  Batlapis  and  Bat- 
laros,  the  two  nearest  tribes  of  the  Bechuana  nation, 
for  the  same  object.  This  visit  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression  as  to  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  Bechuanas  on  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen. 

A  short  time  before  this  two  missionaries  had 
taken  up  their  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Ku- 
ruman  River,  near  which  the  Batlapis  and  others 
were  then  living  under  the  chief  or  king  Moleha- 
bangue,  who  appears,  from  universal  testimony,  to 
have  been  a  superior  man,  distinguished  as  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  warrior.  His  kindness  to  stran- 
gers was  also  proverbial, — a  trait  of  character  not 
always  very  conspicuous  among  savages.  It  was 
under  the  reign  of  this  personage  that  Messrs.  Ed- 
wards and  Kok  settled  in  the  Bechuana  country,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  natives  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
ever  able  to  effect  anything  among  that  people. 
When  our  missionaries,  Evans  and  Hamilton,  went 
to  Lattakoo,  or  Lithako,  thirty  miles  north-east  of 
the  Kuruman  River,  in  reference  to  whom  Mothibi 
said  to  Mr.  Campbell,  "  Send  missionaries,  and  I 
will  be  a  father  to  them,"  this  king  with  liis  council 
directed  them  to  the  Kuruman  River,  there  to  take 
up  their  quarters,  and  carry  on  barter  and  trade  as 
Kok  and  Edwards  had  formerly  done.  Though 
the  latter  remained  several  years  in  the  country, 
they  never  appear,  from  all' I  could  learn  of  the 
elder  natives,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  proceedings,  to  have  given  themselves  out  as 
instructors  of  the  people.  A  mission  at  such  a  dis- 
tance necessarily  required  considerable  support, 
and  this  was  not  at  that  time  afforded  to  them,  so 
that  they  were  compelled  to  be  dependent  on  their 
fiocks  and  herds  and  barter  to  support  themselves 
and  families.  This  practice  may  at  first  appear 
very  plausible  ;  but  m  most  instances  it  has  proved 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  missions,  for  the 
mind,  always  prone  to  earth,  is  imperceptibly  led 
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astray  from  its  grand  object  by  a  lucrative  auxi- 
liary. Ou  this  rock  these  men  appear  to  have 
struck,  and  both  were  wrecked.  They  lived  on 
the  Kuruman  River,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  as  they  were  never  harmonious ;  and 
instead  of  being  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  their 
residences  were  several  miles  from  the  town  of 
Molehabangue.  They  visited  the  colony  and 
Cape  Town  when  they  had  realised  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ivory  and  cattle  to  be  disposed  of  to 
advantage.  ]'!ilwards  eveu  went  for  this  purpose 
as  far  as  the  ij.uiangketsi,  a  powerful  nation  north 
of  the  Molapo  River,  and  having  amassed  a  hand- 
some sum  and  long  forsaken  his  God,  he  left  the 
country,  retired  to  the  colony,  purchased  a  farm 
and  slaves,  and  is  now,  or  was  some  years  since,  a 
hoary-headed  infidel.  I  write  what  I  know,  hav- 
ing reasoned  Mith  him  on  the  subject,  when  he 
treated  my  arguments  with  inclignity  aud  scorn. 
What  is  man  wheu  left  to  himself! 

A  different  though  melancholy  fate  awaited  Kok. 
He  is  reported  to  have  l)een  a  devout  man  ;  and 
that  which  occasioned  his  death  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  dereliction  of  duty.  One  morning,  when 
going  to  his  folds  to  survey  his  fiocks,  two  of  his 
men  with  guns  waylaid  him,  and  shot  him  dead 
upon  the  spot.  Tiiese  men  were  Bechuanas  be- 
longing to  Molehabangue,  who  complained  of  some 
grievance  in  reference  to  remuneration  for  their 
last  journey  to  the  Cape.  The  king,  on  hearing  of 
the  fatal  deed,  ordered  his  son  Mothibi  to  seize  the 
murderers.  As  soon  as  they  were  secured  he  sent 
a  message  to  the  widow,  requesting  her  to  be  the 
executioner,  employing  the  same  kind  of  weapon 
with  which  they  had  killed  her  husband.  Although 
deeply  afflicted,  she  could  not  but  admire  the  zeal 
with  which  the  prince  was  determined  to  punish 
the  criminals;  nevertheless  she  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused having  a  hand  in  the  retribution,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  her  thankfulness  for  the  active  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  affair,  and  for  the  assurances 
he  had  given  her  of  his  protection,  and  sympathy, 
and  respect.  Kok  was  buried  at  Gasigonyane, 
clo.se  by  the  spot  where  the  great  fountain  of  that 
name  issues  from  a  mass  of  rugged  rocks.  The 
murderers  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  Be- 
chuana  law,  which,  like  that  of  mo.st  other  nations, 
is  death;  and  so  anxious  was  Molehabangue  to 
a.ssure  those  that  stood  the  nearest  connected  with 
the  colony  of  his  indignation  at  the  affair,  tiiat  he 
sent  messengers  to  Griqua  Town  to  relate  the  facts 
of  tlie  case.  Mothibi,  his  son,  often,  in  the  course 
of  familiar  conversation  with  the  writer,  has  re- 
ferred to  the  event,  aud  the  part  which  he,  as  prince, 
then  took  in  punishing  the  otienders. 

While  Edwards  and  Kok  were  iu  that  country, 
two  additional  labourers  were  sent  out  by  the 
Dutch  Missionary  Society ;  but  from  the  hopeless 
prospect  of  usefulness,  under  the  existing  state  of 
things,  they  abandoned  that  field  of  labour,  and  re- 
turned to  the  colony.  The  residence  of  Kok  and 
Edwards  among  such  a  people,  without  being 
thoroughly  identified  with  them,  was  necessarily 
attended  with  risk,  and  denianded  no  common  share 
of  personal  courage.  Travelling  also  was  danger- 
ous, from  the  Hushmen.  who  had  kept  u])  a  constant 
l)redatory  warfare  with  the  Bechuanas  from  time 
immemorial,  aud  upon  whom  they  wreaked  their 


vengeance  Mhenever  an  occasion  otJered.  Kok  and 
his  attendants  took  no  part  in  these  outrages  ;  but 
this  did  not  exempt  them  from  the  inveterate  hosti- 
lity of  the  Bushmen,— an  hostility  exercised  against 
all  who  possessed  herds  or  flocks,  as  the  following 
heart-rending  catastrophe  will  prove : — Kok  was  ac- 
companied by  two  brothers.  Griquas,  of  the  name 
of  Bergover,  who  afibrded  him  not  only  society  but 
assistance.  When  Kok  visited  Cape  Town,  these 
two  remained  behind,  but  for  some  reasons  thought 
proper  soon  after  to  follow  him  with  sixty  head  of 
cattle,  and  a  quantity  of  elephants'  teeth,  which 
they  had  obtained  by  barter.  On  the  third  day 
after  leaving  the  Kuruman  tliey  were  joined  by  a 
few  Bushmen,  who  received  from  them  the  ofi'als 
of  game  which  had  been  killed.  The  oxen,  how- 
ever, they  possessed,  excited  their  cupidity,  and 
tempted  the  Bushmen  to  laj-  plans  for  their  seizure. 
The  Bergover  party  consisted  of  two  men  able  to 
bear  arms,  their  mother,  their  wives,  and  fourteen 
children.  The  Griquas  soon  had  reason  to  suspect 
the  designs  of  their  visitors,  by  little  provocations 
which  their  prudence  had  hitherto  overruled.  One 
morning,  when  the  two  brothers  were  working  at 
a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  while  one  was 
stooping,  in  the  act  of  repairing  the  wagon  pole,  a 
Bushman  thrust  him  through  with  his  spear.  His 
daughter,  eight  years  of  age,  seeing  her  father  fall, 
uttered  a  shriek,  when  she,  too,  was  transfixed  with 
a  spear  by  auother.  The  other  Griqua,  hearing  the 
alarm,  and  beholding  his  brother  prostrate  iu  his 
blood,  rushed  furiously  ou  the  eight  Bushmen,  who 
fled.  He  hurled  a  small  hatchet,  which  he  had  in 
his  hand,  at  the  murderers ;  then  seizing  his  gun, 
fired,  and  wounded  one  iu  the  shoulder ;  but  all 
escaped,  leaving  their  bows  and  arrows  behind  them. 
Distracting  beyond  measure  must  have  been  the 
situation  of  the  sufferers,  ■vvith  only  one  individual 
to  defend  them,  for  days,  while  passing  through  the 
country  of  those  who  were  sure  to  renew  the  attack 
with  increasing  numbers.  They  removed  from 
their  frail  wagon  the  ivory,  which  they  concealed 
in  the  ground.  They  placed  in  the  wagon  the 
corpses  of  their  slaughtered  relatives,  with  a  view 
to  their  being  interred  during  the  night,  to  prevent 
their  being  treated  with  that  iudignity  which  the 
Bushmen  often  offer  to  the  bodies  of  tlie  slain. 
The  next  morning  they  continued  their  flight,  with 
hearts  beating  at  the  sight  of  every  distant  object 
which  appeared  like  a  Inuuan  being;  for  Bushmen 
were  descried  on  the  heights,  watching  the  progress 
of  the  weeping  and  terrified  band.  Another  night 
passed  on  the  plain,  a  sleepless  night,  except  to  the 
infants  unconscious  of  their  danger.  Next  day, 
passing  a  thicket  of  acacias,  a  shower  of  poisoned 
arrows  fell  around  them,  like  hailstones,  some  of 
which  slightly  wounded  several  of  the- children. 
Bergover  fired  his  gun,  and  they  fled,  but  the  attack 
was  resumed.  Thus  he  continued,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  boy,  urging  on  his  oxen ;  aud  though 
several  of  them  fell  under  the  poisoned  arrows,  they 
were  quickly  replaced  by  others.  In  the  act  of 
unyoking  them,  he  and  his  son  were  both  wounded, 
himself  severely  ;  nevertheless,  the  father  continued 
to  defend  his  children  aud  herds.  The  glwimy 
night  again  set  in,  with  the  prospect  of  all  being 
butchered.  The  morning  dawned  on  them,  and 
M'ituessed  the  closing  scene  of  a  catiistrophe,  at 
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which  even  those  inured  to  savage  life  must  shud- 
der. Greater  numbers  of  Bushmen  appeared,  assail- 
iufi  the  wagon  on  all  sides ;  and  the  moment  the 
father  fired  his  gun,  all  directed  their  arrows  at 
the  only  individual  capable  of  resistance,  and  to 
M'hom  the  agonized  mothers  and  children  could 
look  for  help.  They  looked  in  vain;  severely 
wounded,  he  staggered  to  the  wagon,  while  the 
liushmen  seized  the  oxen,  and  drove  them  off,  with 
the  shout  of  victory.  The  wounds  were  fatal,  re- 
collection failed,  the  words  died  away  on  the  weep- 
ing widow's  ear,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
Hergover  ceased  to  breathe.  Here  they  were,  far 
from  human  aid — three  women  and  thirteen  help 
less  children,  their  only  friend  and  defender  being 
a  ghastly  corpse.  The  axle-tree  of  their  wagon  was 
broken,  and  Bushmen  were  still  hovering  around, 
eager  to  despatch  their  victims,  and  seize  the  re- 
maining draught-oxen  which  still  stood  in  the 
yoke.  Three  days  and  nights  of  anguish  had  now 
passed,  without  either  food  or  rest.  This  was  a 
period  of  terror  and  despair ;  weeping  mothers  en- 
compassed by  wounded,  distracted,  and  fatherless 
children,  could  only  lift  up  their  voices  to  God  in 
prayer ;  and  at  that  moment,  deliverance  the  most 
unexpected  was  approaching.  The  melting  scene 
which  followed  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
the  language  of  an  eye-witness,  Dr.  Lichteustein, 
whose  description  accords  exactly  with  that  which 
I  received  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  surviving 
widows  : — 

"  The  traveller  having  been  joined  by  Kok  on 
bis  way  to  the  Kuruman,  and  seeing  the  tilt  of  a 
wagon  at  a  distance,  writes,  '  We  hastened  up  to 
the  wagon,  and  reached  it  before  we  were  observed 
by  anj-  of  the  party  ;  at  the  moment  we  came  up, 
one  of  the  women,  seeing  us,  uttered  a  loud  and 
piercing  shriek,  and  falling  prostrate  on  the  earth 
before  Kok,  embraced  his  knees  in  a  tumult  of 
agony.  In  an  instant  after  the  children  ran  to- 
wards us,  crying,  sobbing,  and  lamenting  in  the 
most  piteous  manner,  so  that  it  was  some  time  before 
my  worthy  companion,  down  whose  cheeks  tears 
were  streaming,  had  power  to  ask  the  unfortunate 
woman  where  her  husband  was.  For  a  while  re- 
newed sobs  were  the  onlj-  answer  he  could  obtain. 
We  looked  up,  and  saw,  a  few  paces  from  us,  a  boy 
about  twelve  years  of  age  making  a  gi'ave  with  an 
old  iron  axe,  and  near  him,  lying  on  the  ground, 
the  body  of  his  father,  wrapped  in  a  mat.  "  The 
Bushmen  have  murdered  him,"  exclaimed  the  un- 
fortunate lad,  and,  letting  his  axe  drop,  he  broke 
out  into  the  most  bitter  cries  and  lamentations.'  " 

From  the  preceding  melancholy  tale  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  travelling  through  a  country 
inhabited  by  Bushmen,  to  whom  the  traveller  is 
entirely  unknown,  and  who,  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  oppression  and  spoliation  of  their  more 
powerful  neighbours,  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and  often  retaliate  on  the  unoffending  and 
defenceless. 

At  a  period  anterior  to  these  events,  attempts 
had  been  made  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the 
Bechuauas,  ostensibly  for  purposes  of  barter ;  but 
being  generally  conducted  by  such  characters  as 
justly  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  they 
often  led  to  tragical  consequences.  The  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen,  among  many  others  which 


might  be  selected,  of  the  way  in  which  such  inter- 
course was  carried  on.  A  party  of  some  enterprize, 
consisting  chiefly  of  l?astards,  entered  the  interior 
by  (Jreat  Namaqua-land.  They  were  well  armed, 
mounted  on  oxen,  and  had  some  women  with  tliem. 
When  they  left,  they  resolved  not  to  return  without 
a  fortune.  Pursuing  their  course  a  great  distance, 
alcmg  the  western  boundary  of  the  Southern  Zaliara, 
and  favoured  with  a  rainy  season,  they  directed 
their  steps  east  and  south-east,  till  they  reached  the 
bed  of  the  Mosheu  River,  where  they  found  some 
cattle  outposts  belonging  to  the  Bechuauas,  under 
Molehabangue,  then  residing  at  Lithako  vthe  Lat- 
takoo  of  Mr.  Campbell).  Having  nothing  to  offer 
in  exchange,  they  supplied  themselves  with  what 
they  liked ;  took  some  of  the  cattle,  despatched 
those  who  resisted  their  depredations,  and  pursued 
their  course  for  some  days  along  the  river.  They 
reached  the  metropolis  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  tidings  of  the  robbery  had  arrived  before 
them  ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  the  mortification  of 
beholding  two  or  three  of  their  pack-oxen  in  the 
possession  of  the  marauders.  Of  course  no  notice 
was  taken,  and  more  than  usual  courtesy  was  exhi- 
bited towards  the  raganuiffin  visitors,  who,  in  order 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  an  abundant  quantity 
of  ammunition,  which  in  reality  was  exhausted, 
had  tilled  some  bags  with  sand  to  deceive  the 
natives.  When  the  appetites  of  the  guests  had  been 
whetted,  and  the  whole  party  were  anxious  for  a 
revel  in  beef,  two  oxen  were  presented  to  them. 
One  of  them  being  extremely  wild  (which  was  part 
of  the  stratagem),  took  fright  at  the  appearance  of 
the  motley  group,  darted  off,  when  all  pursued, 
eager  to  secure  their  fat  and  tempting  prey.  This 
was  the  moment  for  revenge,  and  at  a  given  signal 
several  were  speared  at  once.  The  others  rallied, 
and  retreated  to  one  of  the  stone  folds ;  but  having 
scarcely  any  powder  and  shot,  they  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance.  Mercy  in  vain  was  asked,  no 
quarter  was  given  ;  and  night  put  a  close  to  the 
struggle,  when  the  Bechuauas  lay  down  by  fires, 
surrounding  their  intended  victims,  as  they  usually 
do,  even  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  slept.  Those  of 
the  travellers  who  were  not  wounded,  aided  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  made  their  escape,  and  di- 
rected their  course  southward,  as  the  colony  was  in 
that  direction.  At  day-light  the  women  and 
wounded  were  all  despatched ;  and  those  who  had 
escaped  were  pursued  for  three  successive  days, 
with  the  determination  to  exterminate  the  whole 
party.  They  had  well  nigh  succeeded,  for  one 
alone  of  about  fifty,  covered  with  wounds,  reached 
the  waterfall  at  the  Orange  River,  there  to  relate 
the  horrible  catastrophe  which  they  had  drawn  upon 
themselves,  and  to  raise  the  hue-and-cry  against  the 
Bechuauas,  as  savages  of  no  common  degree  of 
barbarism. 

Dr.  Lichtenstein  was  the  first  traveller  who  vi- 
sited the  Batlapis,  having  with  him  Mr.  Kok,  who 
had  lived  some  time  with  that  people ;  and  he  was 
able  at  that  early  period,  180.5,  to  give  a  tolerably 
accurate  account  of  their  habits  and  customs.  His 
specimens  of  their  language,  though  assisted  by 
Kok,  do  credit  to  his  ear.  During  his  stay,  which 
was  short,  he  received  every  demonstration  of  kind- 
ness from  Molehabangue,  who  with  his  people  re- 
sided at  that  time  near  the  Kurumau  River. 
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The  next  travellers  who  visited  these  regions, 
were  Dr.  Cowan  and  Captain  Denovau,  who  had  a 
respectable  and  efficient  partj-,  with  two  wagons, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  government,  in 
the  year  1807.  The  object  of  the  expedition  Avas, 
to  pass  through  the  Bechuana  country,  and  pene- 
trate to  the  Portuguese  settlements  near  Mosam- 
bique.  They  passed  successfully  through  the  various 
tribes  of  Jiatlapis,  Barolongs,  Bauangketsi,  and 
Bakuenas,*  and  perished  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  eastern  ct)ast,  but  by  what  means,  has  never 
been  ascertained.  When  the  writer  was  in  the 
Bakuena  country,  about  -3(10  miles  north-east  of 
Lithako,  he  met  an  individual  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  a  guide  to  a  river,  from  descrip- 
tion supposed  to  be  the  Sofala,  where  he  stated  he 
left  them ;  they  intending  to  cross  the  stream,  and 
proceed  along  its  course  to  the  ocean. 

In  the  year  1812,  Dr.  Burchell  visited  that 
country,  and  pushed  his  scientific  and  persevering 
researches  as  far  as  Chui',  a  considerable  distance 
north-west  of  Lithako ;  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
that  enterprising  traveller  to  advance  much  farther 
into  the  interior,  and  even  to  pass  through  the  Ka- 
lagare  desert,  to  Kongo,  the  Portuguese  settlement 
on  the  M'est  coast ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to 
persuade  any  of  his  attendants  to  accompany  him, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  desist.  Burchell's 
Travels  are  by  far  more  correct  and  interesting  than 
anything  of  the  kind  which  has  been  written  ;  and 
his  drawings,  as  well  as  his  descriptions  of  the  native 
character,  are  exceedingly  gi-aphic  While  his  suc- 
cessful researches  in  the  field  of  botany  reflect  great 
credit  on  his  patience,  ability,  and  judgment,  his 
strictures  on  the  Sechuana  language  show  liim  to 
have  been  a  diligent  student,  possessing  an  accurate 
ear.  Had  I  possessed  ilie  work  when  engaged  in 
forming  a  system  of  orthography,  by  reducing  the 
language  to  writing,  I  should  have  derived  great 
assistance  from  it ;  but  having  met  with  it  only 
since  my  return  to  this  country,  I  have  been  much 
struck  wkli  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  our  ideas, 
while  reducing  the  Sechiuuia  to  a  written  language. 
Great  allowance,  however,  ought  to  be  made  ibrtlie 
mistakes  of  early  travellers  in  writing  names  and 
words,  for  nothing  but  long  labour  and  observation 
can  enable  any  one  to  catch  distinctly  the  diflerent 
sounds  of  what  appears  to  proceed  from  a  simple 
expression  of  the  voice.  Such  individuals  are  often 
misled  by  interpreters  who  have  but  a  very  partial 
knowledge  themselves,  and  what  they  have  is  merely 
picked  up  in  a  casual  way,  and  without  any  regard 
to  grannnatical  principles.  This  is  very  evident  in 
the  writings  and  communicationsof  those  who  have 
visited  the  country,  and  it  appears  that  each  traveller 
and  missionary  adopted  new  names,  whieii  differed 
only  from  those  who  had  gone  before,  and  who  were 
the  most  correct.  It  is,  however,  dillieult  to  ex|)lain 
why  j)ersons  associating  with  the  Beehuanas  should 
write  Bootshuanas,  Boschuanas,  Botehuanas,  and 
Mosehuanas ;  Lattakoo  for  Lithako ;  Krooman  for 
Kuruman ;  IMateebe  and  Matevi  for  Mothibi :  and 
Bacl)a])ins  and  Maehapis  for  Batlaj)is;  and  Bacha- 
ra(iuas  for  Batlaros,  (.*tc.  The  sound  of  tl,  nearly 
like  the  Welsh  //,  is  omitted,  as  well  as  the  guttural, 
by  Englishmen,  who  find  a  dilRciilty  in  ])r()noinieing 
them  ;  and  this  may  possibly  account  for  the  absence 
•  Till-  liiller  c;ill  tliemsolves  HiiUono. 


of  these  sounds  in  the  names  they  attempt  to  render ; 
but  this  subject  will  be  resumed  in  the  chapter  on 
language,  &c.* 

From  the  time  the  Griqua  Town  mission  was 
commenced,  and  even  prior  to  that  period,  parties 
of  Beehuanas  had  occasional  intercourse  with  them 
for  purposes  of  barter  ;  and  they  entertained  a  high 
regard  for  the  Kok  family,  on  account  of  important 
services  rendered  to  them  by  the  late  Cornelius,  the 
father  of  that  family.  When  they  were  suffering 
from  the  depredations  made  by  Bloom  and  other 
marauders,  this  noble-minded  man  disinterestedly 
espoused  their  cause,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  destruc- 
tive inroads  of  these  desperadoes. 

The  simple  and  faithful  narrative  which  the  late 
Kev.  John  Campbell  gives  of  his  travels  in  South 
Africa  has  long  been  justly  admired.  Having  oc- 
casion to  visit  the  diflerent  missionary  stations,  as 
the  agent  and  representative  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Read  and 
several  Griqnas,  he  visited  Lithako,  and  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  Beehuanas,  Mothibi,  the 
chief  of  the  Batlapis,  and  other  tribes.  To  come  in 
contact  with  a  people  so  superior,  and  open  a  path 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  populous  fields 
of  missionarj'  lal)our,  was  an  object  worthy  of  the 
man.  Mr.  Campbell's  object  was  not  scientific  re- 
search. His  aim  was  still  higher — the  promotion 
of  that  cause  of  which  science  is  but  the  handmaid. 
To  cast  his  eyes  over  a  field  so  inviting, — to  hear 
the  buzz  of  thousands  of  immortal  beings,  and  above 
all,  the  declaration  of  the  chief, — "  Send  mission- 
aries,— I  will  be  a  father  to  them ;"  this  was  one  of 
the  happiest  moments  in  the  life  of  a  man  whose 
whole  soul  was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  had 
a  special  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  de- 
graded African,  and  the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's 
cause  throughout  the  world.     Every  event  in  that 

•  .\s  many  words  in  the  Sech\ian:i  l.in>;iiai»e  will  ncci-ssarily 
occur  in  this  and  the  followinj;  cliapters,  a  lew  remarks  on 
the  ortliofiraphy  may  be  Cound  useful  to  those  who  would 
wish  to  proiiounce  them  correctly.  The  n  is  ^oullded  like  a 
in  lather;  c  like  c  in  clemency;  e  with  an  accent,  like  iii  in 
hail ;  i  like  rr  in  leek,  or  ec  in  see  ;  o  like  o  in  hole  ;  ii  like 
11  in  rule  :  the  ;/  is  always  used  as  a  consonant.  These  vowels 
are  Ion;;  or  sliort  according  to  their  position  in  the  word. 
C/i,  represented  in  Hechuana  hooks  by  the  Italian  <•,  i»  sounded 
like  c/i  in  chance  ;  i;  is  a  suf^  ;:uttural  ;  ah,  tli,  k/i,  are  stinni; 
aspirates  ;  tl,  like  the  Welsh  //  preceded  by  a  t ;  ng,  which 
is  representeil  in  the  written  lanf,'uai.'e  liy  the  Spanish  «,  has 
the  rin^'in^'  sound  of  ny  in  sin;;.  This  outline  will  enable 
any  one  to  read  the  Sechuana  lauj;ua;;e  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness. It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  national 
name  of  the  people  is  liechnana.  which  is  simply  the  plural 
of  Mochunna,  a  single  individual.  Secliuna  is  an  adjective, 
and  is  aeconlingly  ap]>lied  to  desiynite  anythinu  belongni); 
to  the  nation.  ^-1  u  itsf  Si</iutinaf  Do  you  know  .S-chuana  ? 
lanynaye  lieinfj  undeistood.  From  these  words  all  the  dil- 
ferent  names  which  have  been  given  to  that  people  look  their 
ri.-e.  They  are  called  l!rii(uas  by  the  Ilotteutol  tribes,  from 
/jV/«,  a  goat,  and  (yi"f,  a  jieople  ;  either  Iroui  their  parti. ili'y 
to  goats,  or  from  one  prineipal  part  of  their  raiment  being 
made  from  the  skin  of  the  kid.  ICrrors  in  such  names  aie 
\ery  easily  accounted  for.  Dutch  speakers  not  being  able 
readily  to  pronounce  the  cli,  m.ike  it  .<,  and  thus  ltoo>uauas  ; 
while  the  natives  are  so  condescending  in  this  resi  ect  to  a 
stranger,  that  how  alisurd  soever  his  )ironuncialion,  they  will 
imitate  it  villi  great  precision,  and  ap]danil  liim  for  his  skill. 
1  have  frit|ueiiily  been  amazed  to  hear  how  pionipth  they 
will  abandon  all  ttu'  rules  and  euphony  of  their  language, 
turniiiL'  it  to  a  perfect  jargon,  in  order  to  Vie  understcHHl  by 
those  who  are  comparatively  ignorant  The  laUL'uage  is  sotl 
and  mellifluous,  every  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  excepting 
iioiius  in  the  ablative  case,  plural  verbs,  verbs  deliiiite,  and 
the  inlerrogniives  why,  how,  and  what,  all  of  which  end  with 
the  ringing  li. 
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important  journey  authorized  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations on  the  part  of  Mr.  C  and  he  viewed  that 
as  tlie  most  interesting  period  of  his  vahuihle  life, 
the  prehide  to  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  African 
missions.  After  a  circuitous  course  eastward  from 
Lithako,  he  returned  to  Griqua  Town,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  NanuKiua-land,  to  Mhicli  reference  has 
already  been  made ;  and,  after  accomplishing  his 
important  and  successful  journey,  he  returned  to 
England.  His  graphic  and  deeply  interesting  de- 
tails produced  a  thrilling  efiect  on  the  minds  of  the 
Christian  public,  who  gave  ample  proof  of  their 
estimate  of  his  labours  and  travels  by  their  increased 
liberality  towards  the  objects  of  missionary  societies 
in  general,  and  the  mission  to  the  iJechuanas  in 
particular. 

In  181.5,  Messrs.  Evans,  Hamilton,  Williams,  and 
Barker,  left  England,  to  proceed  directly  to  Lithako, 
and  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  the  proffered  paternal  care  of  Mothibi, 
M'ho  they  were  led  to  believe  would  dance  for  joy 
on  their  arrival.  With  these  animating  prospects, 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Hamilton  left  Bethelsdorp,  Mr. 
Barker  having  remained  behind  in  the  colony,  and 
Mr.  Williams  preferring  an  opening  to  Kafir-land. 

On  their  reaching  Griqua  Town,  they  were  kindly 
received  and  encouraged  by  the  brethren  of  that 
station.  The  late  Adam  Kok  of  Philippolis,  Jan 
Hendreck,  and  others,  as  interpreters,  and  as  men 
of  influence  with  the  Bechuanas,  determined  »to  ac- 
company them  to  Lithako.  This  was  the  more 
desirable,  ivs  the  Bechuanas,  though  heathens,  having 
received  signal  services  from  Kok's  father,  greatly 
respected  him,  who  was  an  excellent  character, 
possessed  of  sound  judgment,  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion. 

They  reached  the  metropolis  of  that  part  of  the 
country  on  the  17th  of  February,  1816;  and  the 
whole  party,  with  their  wagons,  were  admitted  into 
the  public  square,  when  Mothibi,  with  many  of  his 
people,  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  them.  Mo- 
thibi's  first  question  to  A.  Kok  was,  "  What  have 
you  brought  for  barter  ?"  This  was  very  natural 
for  people  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any- 
thing like  correct  notions  of  the  real  object  of  the 
missionaries.  It  nevertheless  appeared  that  their 
minds  were  made  up  on  the  subject ;  for,  when  in- 
formed of  tlieir  object,  and  that  they  were  the  men 
promised  by  Mr.  Campbell,  chagrin  marked  the 
countenance  of  Mothibi,  and  strong  tokens  of  dis- 
approbation were  evinced  by  the  subordinate  chiefs. 
'I'his  was  a  comfortless  reception  for  those  who  had 
made  a  long  voyage  ;  passed  tedious  and  fatiguing 
months  of  gipsy  life,  in  a  desert  and  dangerous 
road  ;  and  had  now  i-eached  the  spot  on  which  all 
their  affections  and  hopes  had  centered,  as  the  scene 
of  future  labour !  In  the  evening,  Kok,  in  a  more 
formal  way,  introduced  the  missionaries  to  the  king, 
when  they  presented  to  him  the  gifts  of  tobacco 
and  beads  which  they  had  brought  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  Mahuto,  the  (jueen,  also  came  in  for  a  share. 
This  was  quite  enough  "  to  sweeten  the  heart,"  as 
the  natives  express  it.  At  this  favourable  juncture, 
when  they  were  exercised  with  uncertainty  as  to 
the  result,  and  their  desires  M'ere  raised  to  the  God 
in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  Kok  again 
stated  their  object,  and  referred  to  the  promise 
made  by  the  king  to  Mr.  Campbell.     He  answered, 


"  They  may  come,  and  protect  me  ;  but  they  want 
water,  much  M'ater."  Then,  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  tlie  Kuruman  liiver,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  conver.se  on  other  subjects.  He  was  again 
reminded  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  worker  in  wood, 
and  that  another  missionary  was  on  the  Avay  who 
was  a  smith,  and  could  make  hatchets,  &c.  This 
statement  evidently  afforded  him  satisfaction,  and 
he  observed,  at  the  same  time,  to  Kok,  that  he  could 
not  think  of  refusing  persons  recommended  by  him. 
He  still  hesitated,  however,  cordially  to  approve  of 
their  wish  to  reside  with  him,  his  excuse  being, 
'•  There  is  no  water,  there  are  no  trees  ;  the  people 
have  customs,  and  will  not  hear."  He  was  assured 
that  the  missionaries  only  desired  to  remain  in 
order  to  communicate  instruction  to  those  willing  to 
receive  it.  After  a  couple  of  days'  intercourse, 
during  which  they  could  elicit  nothing  satisfactory, 
the  king  at  one  time  assenting,  then  promising,  and 
then  cancelling,  he  at  length  appealed  to  his  peoi)le, 
of  whose  judgment  in  the  affair  he  said  he  would 
approve,  repeating  his  wish  that  the  missionaries 
would  go  and  reside  on  the  Kuruman  river,  and 
trafiic  with  them,  as  Edwards  and  Kok  had  done, 
but  that  they  should  on  no  account  teach  the  people. 
Mothit)i  then  addressed  his  subjects  thus:  "Speak 
your  minds.  When  the  men  were  at  the  other 
place,"  viz.,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Read,  "  you  re- 
mained silent,  and  when  they  departed  you  blamed 
me."  Many  of  the  people  then  exclaimed,  "  The 
missionaries  must  not  come  here ;"  and  the  king  re- 
sponded, "  The  missionaries  must  not  come  here !" 
The  Kuruman  River  being  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
distant,  and  the  country  without  inhabitants,  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  Griqua  Town, 
and  thus  was  changed  into  more  than  the  gloom  of 
sadness,  the  pleasing  prospect  which  the  mission- 
aries had,  during  their  journey,  painted  in  such 
glowing  colours  ; — a  king  their  nursing  father — a 
people  willing  to  receive  the  heavenly  boon — over- 
flowing audiences,  in  temples  erected  to  Jehovah — 
the  buzz  of  infant  voices  vibrating  in  the  missionary's 
ear  in  the  crowded  school-room ;  and  the  healing 
streams  of  the  water  of  life  fertilizing  the  moral 
desert  around.  Instead  of  receiving  gifts,  as  a  means 
of  promoting  their  temporal  comfort,  which,  as  the 
messengers  of  peace,  whose  object  it  was  to  impart 
the  blessings  of  etei-nal  life,  they  might  have  ex- 
pected, they  were  surrounded  by  a  host  of  importu- 
nate beggars,  rich  and  poor,  worrying  them  for 
tobacco  and  other  articles  :  and  as  if  determined  to 
demonstrate  their  alliance  to  those  who  persecuted 
our  Lord  and  his  servants,  the  barbarous  people 
followed  these  rejected  heralds  of  salvation,  as  they 
re-yoked  their  wagons  and  departed  from  the  place, 
with  hooting  and  derisive  vociferations.  "Away 
with  the  white  people,"  &c.  With  sorrowful  hearts 
they  retraced  their  weary  steps  over  the  waste- 
howling  wilderness,  in  which  there  were  few  charms 
to  engage,  or  in  any  degree  to  relieve  their  minds 
from  the  dark  and  heart-rending  scenes  which  they 
had  left  behind,  and  which  threw  a  shadow  more 
gloomy  still,  on  minds  alive  to  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  shaking  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against 
a  city  containing  many  thousands  of  immortal 
beings.  Thej'  mused  on  the  mystery  not  luiconi- 
monly  attached  to  the  ways  of  Him,  who,  though 
too  wise  to  err,  has  His  footsteps  in  the  sea,  and  His 
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path  in  the  mighty  waters.  It  may  be  profitable  to 
trace  the  cause  of  this  unexpectetl  and  mortifying 
reception,  to  its  true  source,  as  it  exhibits  to  our 
view,  how  vigilant  are  the  powers  of  darkness,  when 
they  witness  their  kingdom  which,  for  a  lapse  of 
ages,  has  been  kept  in  peace,  about  to  be  assailed 
by  those  who  are  appointed  to  break  down  their 
strongholds,  and  erect  the  standard  of  Him  whose 
right  it  is  to  reign :  and  how  good  is  often  brought 
out  of  evil  by  Him,  whose  judgments  are  revealed 
even  among  the  heathen. 

liefore  the  missionaries  visited  Lithako,  C.  Buys, 
to  whom  reference  was  made  in  treating  on  tiie 
mission  to  Kafir-land,  had  removed  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Yellow  and  Hart  Rivers,  and  had  intercourse 
with  the  Hechuanas.  Into  their  minds  he  diflused 
his  principles,  which  were  hostile  to  the  colonial 
government,  and  succeeded  in  making  willing  con- 
verts. Among  them  was  Motliibi's  brother.  This 
man  M-as  at  Lithako  while  the  missionaries  were 
there,  and  it  was  through  his  inlluence  that  they 
were  rejected.  This  same  person,  in  returning  to 
the  Hart  River,  probably  to  announce  to  Buys  Ids 
success  in  opposing  the  settlement  of  the  teachers  at 
Lithako,  was  shot  dead  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
the  Bushmen.  After  this  enemy  was  removed,  it 
appears  that  Mothibi  felt  more  favourably  towards 
those  whom,  with  some  degree  of  hesitation,  he  had 
refused  as  residents  with  his  people.  Messrs.  Ha- 
milton and  Evans  were  still  waiting  at  Griqua  Town 
for  an  opening ;  and  in  one  of  their  itinerating 
journeys,  they  were  told  the  king  now  seemed 
willing  to  receive  them.  This  influenced  them  to 
make  another  journey  to  Lithako,  but  Mothibi,  with 
about  1"JU()  of  his  men,  being  absent  for  a  month, 
they  were  compelled,  by  want  of  provisions,  to  re- 
turn. Although  their  prospect  had  now  begun  to 
brighten  a  little,  Mr.  Evans,  on  returning  to  Griqua 
Town,  relinquished  the  mission  altogether,  being 
disappointed  in  the  character  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  in  the  language,  which  it  was  his  special  object 
to  acquire,  and  reduce  to  writing.  He  returned  to 
Graaf  Reinet,  entered  the  Dutch  Church,  and,  after 
a  short  career,  died  at  Craddock. 
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Mv.  Read  succeeds  in  obtaining  consent — Groat  wisdom  re- 
quired— Suspicions  of  ihe  natives — Difficulty  of  obtaining 
confidence — A  Commando  defeated — Eiicourafjinjj  tokens 
An  untoward  circumstance — Mr.  Camiibell's  dejiarture — 
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reasonini; — Becliuana  government — Pitshos,  native  parlia- 
ment— National  customs — Barriers  to  the  Oospel — Labours 
of  the  women — Bechuana  character — Lichtenstein  and 
Thompson's  testimonies. 

Notwithstanding  these  gloomy  reverses,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  nothing  daunted,  resolved  on  making 
another  eftort.  In  the  mean  tiine,  Mr.  Read  ar- 
rived at  (iriciua  Town  with  a  large  party  of 
Hottentots,  from  Betlielsdorp ;  and  as  there  were 
no  provisions  for  their  siip])ort,  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
compelled  to   proceed  to  the  colony  for  supplies. 


without  which  their  stay  at  Lithako  must  have 
been  but  temporarj- ;  while  Mr.  Read  continued  his 
journey,  determining  either  to  settle  at  that  place 
or  at  the  Kuruman  River,  which  the  Bechuanas  had 
recommended.  On  reaching  the  town,  Mr.  Read 
thought  it  prudent  to  take  no  notice  of  Mothibi's 
refusal  of  the  brethren,  but  simply  to  remind  him 
of  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Campbell,  and  told  him 
"  that  ^Ir.  C.  had  influenced  the  good  people  be- 
yond the  Great  Waters  to  send  missionaries;  that 
they  rejoiced  much  at  his  promise  to  receive  them, 
and  had  l)een  very  generous  in  sending  by  tlie 
missionaries  a  plentiful  supply  of  articles  to  make 
him  and  his  people  happy,  some  of  which  were  at 
Griqua  Town,  and  some  at  Bethelsdorp,  but  which 
should  be  sent  for."  This  information  produced 
the  desired  efl'ect  on  Mothibi's  mind,  and  softened 
down  his  opposition.  Some  approved  of  the  mis- 
sionaries remaining,  but  not  to  preach  or  to  teach  ; 
and  others  on  condition  that  they  should  aid  them 
in  their  expeditions  to  plunder  the  Bauangketsi 
nation.  To  the  latter  stipulation  they  would  not 
accede ;  but  at  the  same  time  assured  them  that, 
should  an  enemy  invade  the  town,  assistance  would 
be  given  by  the  missionaries.  By  kindness  and 
perseverance,  the  various  objections  raised  against 
their  residence  with  them  were  eventually  over- 
come. Thus  was  an  important  point  gained ;  and 
which,  of  course,  ought  to  be  the  first  sought  by  such 
as  would  introduce  the  gospel  to  barbarians ;  but 
it  requires  no  little  caution  and  prudence,  in  such 
a  critical  juncture,  to  avoid  introducing  a  system 
which  may  afterwards  involve  either  themselves 
or  their  successors  in  responsibilities  and  engjige- 
ments,  which  circumstances  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  continue  or  fulfil.  I  confess  I  know  of 
no  part  of  the  missionary's  life  in  which  he  more 
re(iuires  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  in  union  with  the 
harralessuess  of  the  dove,  than  in  his  first  inter- 
course with  a  savage  people.  What  wisdom,  what 
meekness,  are  necessary  to  him  who  proposes  to 
introduce  the  elements  of  a  spiritual  empire,  to 
sweej)  away  refuges  of  lies,  to  prostrate  idols  and 
altars  in  the  dust,  to  abolish  rites  and  ceremonies, 
to  transform  barbarous  and  antiquated  judicial 
systems,  and,  after  apostolical  example,  "  to  turn 
the  world  upside  down  !" 

As  a  people  like  the  Bechuanas,  who  never  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  idols,  or  of  idol  service,  could 
have  no  notion  whatever  of  the  object  of  mission- 
aries, beyond  that  of  secular  interests,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  temporal  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  this  is 
the  critical  moment  which  gives  a  character  to 
succeeding  years!  While  they  had  had  intercourse 
with  the  Griquas,  amongst  Mhoiu  they  had  wit- 
nessed the  progress  and  results  of  missionary 
labours,  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  political 
connexion  in  which  tliey  stood  to  the  colony  ;  and 
had  been  informed  by  some  of  the  evil-disposed, 
that  the  missionary  there  was  an  agent  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  pioneer  to  prepare,  by  pacific  measures, 
the  minds  of  the  natives  for  the  control  of  a  foreign 
power.  Thus,  kind  jiroinises,  a  profusitm  of  gifts, 
bodily  service,  fascinating  as  these  were  to  such 
l/ioruiiiihli/  sinsiKil  beings  as  were  the  Bechuanas, 
did  not  entirely  remove  their  suspicions,  that  the 
missionaries    were    only    the   emissaries    of   the 
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colonial  governor.  I  have  frequently  beard  at 
a  subsequent  period,  the  views  which  were  then 
enterUiined  by  men  who  are  now  instructed,  en- 
lightened, and  established  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
and  on  whose  minds  not  a  lingering  doubt  remains 
that  the  missionaries  are  indeed  the  messengei-s  of 
the  church  of  God.  These  men,  in  their  natural 
state  altogether  devoted  to  sensual  enjoyments, 
narrowly  watched  the  conduct  of  the  strangers,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  attendants;  and  what  might 
have  been  supposed  unknown,  or  too  minute  for 
the  apparently  obtuse  perceptions  of  the  popular 
rabble,  was  analysed  with  scrutiny  and  precision, 
and  deductions  were  drawn  rarely  in  favour  of  the 
objects  of  their  observation. 

From  these  remarks  the  reader  will  perceive  how 
much  missionaries  require  Divine  guidance  in  their 
first  intercourse  with  heathen  tribes  and  nations. 
It  is  extremely  ditficult  adequately  to  conceive  of 
the  extent  of  the  ignorance  even  of  their  wise  men, 
on  subjects  with  which  infants  are  conversant  in 
this  country.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  in  spite  of 
general  appearances,  that  they  are  acute  reasoners, 
and  observers  of  men  and  mannere.  But  to  return : 
tlie  prospect  of  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  did  not  depend  upon  the  caprice 
of  one,  but  of  many ;  and  especially  on  Maliuto, 
the  queen,  whose  influence  over  her  hushaud  was 
great.  Her  favour  was  not  procured  without  a 
very  considerable  tax  upon  the  comfort  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, whose  resources,  she  presumed,  were  at 
her  command.  She,  with  many  others,  like  the 
multitude  of  old,  could  express  her  attachment 
and  admiration  so  long  as  the  loaves  and  fishes 
were  available !  Not  unfrequently,  if  she  was  in- 
censed, she  would  instigate  her  husband  to  acts  in 
themselves  harsh  and  severe.  Her  favour,  there- 
fore, was  of  no  little  importance  when  it  could  be 
secured.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising  to  those 
familiar  with  the  heathen  character ;  but  woe  to 
those  who  remain,  or  who  succeed  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  con- 
sequent on  such  a  system!  We  rarely  find  that 
this  mode  of  proceeding  among  ignorant  savages, 
eventually  melts  away  in  the  light  of  gospel  day. 
There  are  exceptions ;  but  these  are  associated 
with  painful  and  protracted  conflicts  with  the  evils 
which  the  system  now  deprecated  engenders. 

The  brethren  had  not  remained  long  at  Lithako, 
before  an  event  occurred,  which,  though  disastrous 
in  itself,  produced  consequences  of  great  importance 
to  the  future  interests  of  the  mission.  Mothibi 
mustered  a  large  expedition  against  the  Bakuenas, 
nearly  two  himdred  miles  to  the  north-east.  Their 
object  was  to  capture  cattle.  The  supposed  in- 
vincible commando  was  repulsed,  driven,  and 
scattered.  Many  were  slain,  others  were  dashed 
to  pieces  over  precipices;  and  Mothibi,  wounded 
in  the  foot,  narrowly  escaped  with  the  loss  of 
many  of  his  warriors.  The  women  had  just  been 
wailing  over  the  loss  of  many  cattle  taken  by  the 
Bauangketsi ;  and  now  their  husbands  were  gone 
to  inflict  the  same  distress  on  others !  Bitter  were 
their  lamentations,  as  each  succeeding  party  an- 
nounced to  many  a  distracted  mother  and  child, 
that  they  were  widows  and  orphans.  Soon  after 
this  calamitous  event,  Mothibi  and  the  majority  of 
the  town  were  influenced  to  remove  to  the  Kuruman 


Kiver,  which  was  in  June,  1817.  From  this 
period  to  the  arrival  of  the  author,  in  company 
with'Mr.  Campl)ell,  in  1820,  the  interests  of  the 
mission  continued  to  fluctuate,  but  without  any 
decisive  evidences  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  being  poured  out.  The  public  services  were 
carried  on,  though  liy  means  of  very  imperfect  in- 
terpreters ;  a  serious  drawback,  of  which,  however, 
they  Mere  not  sufficiently  aware  at  that  time. 
Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  impedi- 
ments, good  was  being  done,  and  the  natives  were 
gradually  led  to  believe  that  the  missionaries  were 
their  friends,  though,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
few  indeed  attended  for  the  sake  of  instruction. 
About  this  time  an  event  occurred,  which  produced 
a  very  unpleasant  sensation  on  the  minds  of  the 
Bechuanas.  A  fair  had  been  established  at  Beau- 
fort, a  village  on  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
colony,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  means  to  the 
Griquas  and  Bechuanas,  to  avail  themselves,  atone 
season  of  the  year,  of  an  opportunity  of  purchasing, 
by  barter,  what  they  might  require.  A  consider- 
able party  of  Bechuanas  were  persuaded  to  go,  but 
they  returned  disappointed  and  mortified  ;  and 
three  of  their  number  were  drowned  in  crossing 
the  Orange  Kiver.  They  were  not  able  to  obtain 
the  beads  and  other  articles  they  desired,  and  were 
rather  roughly  treated  by  some  of  the  farmers, 
from  whom  they  expected  to  receive  the  same 
attentions  as  from  the  missionaries.  The  journey 
was  to  them  unprofitable  and  disastrous :  and  they 
long  suspected  and  insinuated  that  they  were  ad- 
vised to  go  thither,  to  be  robbed  and  treated  with 
contumely. 

Mr.  Campbell,  after  his  very  successful  journey 
to  the  Bahurutsi,  at  Kurrichane,  about  two  hundred 
miles  north-east  of  Lithako,  returned,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Read,  to  the  colony,  while  I  was  appointed 
to  remain  at  Griqua  Town  for  a  short  season,  and 
then  join  the  mission  at  the  Kuruman. 

Mrs.  Moffat  and  myself  could  not  but  feel  deeply 
when  we  bade  what,  at  that  time,  we  supposed  to 
be  a  long  and  a  last  adieu,  to  the  man  who  had 
always  been  dear  to  us,  and  who  was  then  still 
dearer.  We  had  travelled  with  him  over  many  an 
African  hill  and  plain  ;  we  had  held  converse  with 
each  other  on  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
Africa ;  and  we  had  often  bowed  our  knees  toge- 
ther before  the  throne  of  God,  on  behalf  of  the 
sable  sons  and  daughters  of  that  desolate  country 
among  whom  we  wandered,  and  for  whose  sakes 
we  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  The  memory 
of  our  beloved  friend  is  very  pleasant.  It  was 
refreshing  to  meet  him  once  more  on  our  return 
to  our  native  shores.  He  has  now  terminated  his 
pilgrimage,  and  entered  into  rest.  Let  us  who 
survive  imitate  him  who  now,  through  faith  and 
patience,  inherits  the  promises ! 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  now  left  alone,  to  struggle 
with  a  variety  of  difficulties.  His  lot  had  been  a 
hard  one.  In  addition  to  great  manual  labour,  in 
digging  a  long  watercourse,  preparing  ground,  and 
building,  he  had  been  compelled,  from  his  scanty 
allowance,  to  toil  with  his  own  hands,  to  preserve 
himself  and  family  from  perfect  beggary,  while 
exposed  to  heavy  taxes  to  keep  nobles  in  good 
humour,  enduring  unremitting  liberties,  taken  by 
those  who  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  a  lawful 
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riglit  to  obtain,  by  any  and  bj'  all  means,  what 
they  could  lay  hands  upon  of  the  missionary's 
property.  One  day,  having  no  mills  at  that  time 
to  grind  corn,  he  sat  down,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  and  with  two  hand-stones,  as  they  were 
called,  the  upper  being  turned  with  a  handle  fixed 
into  the  top,  he  laboured  and  perspired  for  half  a 
day,  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  meal  as  would 
make  a  loaf  sufficient  to  sei^^'e  him  i  then  alone) 
for  at  least  eight  days.  Having  kneaded  and 
baked  his  gigantic  loaf,  such  a  one  as  had  not  graced 
his  shelf  for  many  a  month,  he  went  to  the  chapel, 
and  returned  to  his  hut  in  the  evening,  with  a 
keen  appetite,  promising  himself  a  treat  of  his 
coarse  home-made  bread,  when,  alas  I  on  opening 
the  door  of  his  hut,  and  very  naturally  easting  his 
eye  to  the  shelf,  he  perceived  the  loaf  was  gone. 
Some  one  had  forced  open  the  only  little  window, 
which  appeared  too  small  for  a  human  being  to 
enter,  but  which  served  as  a  place  of  egress  for 
thief  and  loaf  too ;  and  thus  vanished  all  his  hopes 
for  bread  to  supper,  and  to  many  succeeding 
meals. 

Not  discouraged  by  a  multitude  of  similar  mor- 
tifications, he  continued  his  cheerless  and  noiseless 
career,  his  heart  glowing  with  compassion  for 
perishing  souls,  instant  at  all  seasons  to  recommend 
the  Saviour's  love,  and  his  iron  frame  of  body 
daily  bending  to  hard  labour.  He  did  not  possess 
those  means  by  which  a  few,  who  had  been  in- 
fluenced to  attend  to  instructions,  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  persevere.  The  results  of  the 
Beaufort  fair  still  rankled  in  their  minds;  and 
when  Mr.  Hamilton  inquired  for  the  young  people 
who  were  wont  to  profess  a  desire  to  learn,  he 
found  the  spell  was  broken  which  had  for  a  season 
made  them  the  objects  of  hope.  This  lay  heavy 
upon  his  mind,  as,  though  a  most  faithful,  laborious, 
and  persevering  missionary,  he  was  very  naturally 
concerned  lest  he  might  be  charged  with  depriving 
them  of  a  single  privilege,  or  manifesting  the 
shadow  of  inattention  to  the  interests  of  the  meanest 
child. 

In  May,  1821,  according  to  arrangements  made 
when  Mr.  Campbell  left  the  country,  I  returned, 
with  my  fainil\ ,  to  the  mission  ;  an  event  earnestly 
desired  and  prayed  for  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  and  which  would  have  taken  place 
much  earlier,  had  not  ])aramount  duties  at  Griqua 
Town  prevented.  The  following  chapters  will 
contain  the  continuation  of  missionary  conflicts  for 
successive  years,  during  which  our  faith  Mas 
severely  tried,  while  the  object  of  our  incessant 
labours  and  prayers  seemed  to  fly  farther  from  our 
grasp.  As  each  succeeding  wave  rolled  heavier 
and  darker  still  over  our  heads,  the  heathen  would 
ask,  in  derision,  "  Where  is  your  God  ?"  They 
will  also  exhibit  the  dawn  of  gospel  light  on  the 
minds  of  tliat  peoi)le,  tlie  triunipli  of  Divine  truth 
crowning  our  labours  with  success  ;  so  that  now, 
instead  of  a  solitary  missionary  station,  once  like 
the  burning  bush,  we  can  look,  with  feelings  no 
pen  can  describe,  on  temples  raised  to  Jehovah, 
and  crowds  assembled,  not  to  hear  the  vocifera- 
tions of  the  fierce  warrior,  or  the  eltKiuent  and 
martial  strains  of  the  senator,  laliouring  to  arouse 
his  audience  to  revenge  and  war,  but  the  heavenly 
message  of  peace  and  love. 


Our  day,  sabbath,  and  infant  schools,  as  also  our 
printing-presses,  are  at  work,  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing wants  of  a  reading  population ;  while  the 
advanced  standard-bearers  see  opening  doors,  and 
hear  Macedonian  voices  saying,  "  Come  over  and 
help  us."  The  Basuto  country,  once  the  theatre  of 
plunder  and  bloodshed,  is  now  studded  with  mis- 
sionary stations  of  the  French  Evangelical  and 
Wesleyan  Missionary-  Societies;  so  that,  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  Southern  Zahara  to  Port 
Natal,  a  phalanx  presents  itself,  which,  if  zealously 
supported  by  faith  and  prayer,  will  ere  long  enter 
the  trophies,  and  advance  towards  nations  which 
will  require  another  mode  of  warfare,  to  oppose 
pioneers  of  Islam  delusion, 

From  the  brief  notices  already  given  of  the 
difficulties  the  missionaries  had  to  encounter  in 
obtaining  a  footing,  and  the  still  greater  in  ad- 
vancing the  objects  of  the  mission,  arising  from  the 
peculiar  character  and  customs  of  the  people,  the 
reader  will  be  comparatively  prepared  for  the 
detail  of  events  recorded  in  subsequent  pages.  The 
situation  of  the  missionary  among  the  Bechuanas 
is  peculiar,  differing,  with  slight  exception,  from 
any  other  among  any  nation  on  the  iface  of  the 
earth.  He  has  no  idolatry  to  arrest  his  progress, 
and  his  mind  is  not  overwhelmed  with  the  horrors 
which  are  to  be  found  in  countries  where  idols  and 
idol  temples  are  resorted  to  by  millions  of  de- 
votees ;  his  ears  are  never  stunned  by  their  orgies ; 
his  eyes  are  not  offended  by  human  and  other 
sacrifices,  nor  is  he  the  spectator  of  the  unhappy 
widow  immolated  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  hus- 
band ;  the  infant  screams  of  Moloch's  victims  never 
rend  his  heart.  He  meets  with  no  sacred  streams, 
nor  hears  of  voluntary  victims  to  propitiate  the 
anger  of  imaginary  deities.  He  seeks  in  vain  to 
find  a  temple,  an  altar,  or  a  single  emblem  of 
heathen  worship.  No  fragments  remain  of  former 
days,  as  mementoes  to  the  present  generation,  that 
their  ancestors  ever  loved,  served,  or  reverenced 
a  being  greater  than  man.  A  profound  silence 
reigns  on  this  awful  subject.  Satan  has  been  too 
successful  in  leading  captive  at  his  will  a  majority 
of  the  human  race,  by  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
deities.  As  if  creation  were  not  sufficiently  profuse, 
vanity  has  excited  a  host  of  inventive  and  dege- 
nerate minds  to  form  images,  of  every  shape  and 
size,  exhibiting  the  horrid,  the  ludicrous,  and  the 
obscene.  While  Satan  is  obviously  the  autiior  of 
the  polytheism  of  other  nations,  he  has  employed 
his  agency,  with  fatal  success,  in  erasing  every 
vestige  of  religious  impression  from  the  'minds  of 
the  Bechuanas,  Hottentots,  and  Bushmen;  leaving 
them  without  a  singly  ray  to  guide  them  from  the 
dark  and  dread  futurity,  or  a  single  link  to  unite 
them  with  the  skies. 

Tims  the  missionary  could  make  no  appeals  to 
legends,  or  to  altars,  or  to  an  unknown  God,  or  to 
ideas  kindred  to  those  he  wished  to  impart.  His 
was  not  the  work  of  turning  the  stream  backward 
to  its  ancient  course.  Their  religious  system,  like 
those  streanis  in  the  wilderness  which  los*  them- 
selves in  the  sand,  had  entirely  disappeared  ;  and 
it  devolved  on  the  missionaries  to  prejuire  for 
the  gracious  distribution  of  the  M-aters  of  salvation 
in  that  desert  soil,  sowing  the  seed  of  the  word, 
breathing  many  a  prayer,  and  shedding  many  a 
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tear,  till  the  Spirit  of  God,  slioiiUl  cause  it  to  vege- 
tate, and  yield  the  fruits  <if  ri<ihteousness. 

It  has  often  oecurrcd  to  nie  while  perusing  the 
letters  anil  journals  of  missionaries  in  India,  how 
very  different  our  mode  of  hushaudry  is  from  theirs, 
though  labouring  in  the  same  vineyard,  with  the 
same  instruments,  and  having  the  same  object  in 
view,  the  gathering  in  of  spiritual  fruit  to  the 
garner  of  our  God.  Our  difficulties  are  certainly 
of  a  widely  different  character,  and  some  have 
thought  ours  in  Africa  small  compared  with  those 
which  our  bretliren  have  to  encounter  in  India  and 
elsewhere.  This  may  be  so ;  but  during  years  of 
apparently  fruitless  labour,  I  have  often  wished  to 
find  something,  by  which  I  could  lay  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  natives, — an  altar  to  an  unknown  God, 
the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  the  immortality  of  tlie 
soul,  or  any  religious  association ;  but  nothing 
of  this  kind  ever  floated  in  their  miiids.  "  They 
looked  on  the  sun,"  as  Mr.  Campbell  very  gra- 
phically said,  "  with  the  eyes  of  an  ox."  To  tell 
them,  the  gravest  of  them,  that  there  was  a  Creator, 
the  governor  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  of  the  fall 
of  man,  or  the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  immortality  beyond  the 
grave,  was  to  tell  them  what  appeared  to  be  more 
fabulous,  extravagant,  and  ludicrous  than  their 
own  vain  stories  about  lions,  hyenas,  and  jackals. 
To  tell  them  that  these  were  aiticles  of  our  faith, 
would  extort  an  interjection  of  superlative  surprise, 
as  if  they  were  too  preposterous  for  the  most 
foolish  to  believe.  Our  labours  might  well  be 
compared  to  the  attempts  of  a  child  to  grasp  the 
surface  of  a  polished  mirror,  or  those  of  a  hus- 
bandman labouring  to  transform  the  surface  of  a 
granite  rock  into  arable  land,  on  wliich  he  might 
sow  his  seed.  To  gain  attention  was  the  first  great 
object  of  the  missionary ;  and  this  was  not  to  be 
done  by  calm  reasoning,  or  exciting  in  their  minds 
a  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  their  own  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,,  for  these  they  did  not 
possess.  What  they  heard  was  all  right  provided 
they  got  a  bit  of  tobacco,  or  some  little  equivalent 
for  their  time,  a  thing  of  no  value  to  them,  which 
they  spent  in  hearing  one  talk.  Some  would  even 
make  a  trade  of  telling  the  missionary  that  they 
prayed,  by  which  means  God  directed  them  to 
their  lost  cattle,  at  a  few  yards  distance,  after 
having  been  in  search  of  them  several  days ;  and 
that  in  the  same  way  he  had  brought  game  within 
reach  of  their  spears.  Replies  to  questions  as  to 
what  they  thought  of  the  Word  of  God,  were  very 
cheap ;  and  if  they  supposed  that  by  such  means 
they  had  obtained  favour  and  respect,  their  suc- 
cess would  be  the  subject  of  merriment  in  their 
own  circles.  Some  individuals,  to  my  knowledge, 
who  had  carried  on  this  deception  iu  the  early 
period  of  the  mission,  many  years  afterwards 
l)oasted  how  expert  they  had  been  in  thus  gulling 
the  missionary. 

Although  they  had  received  much  instruction, 
they  appeared  never  for  one  moment  to  have  re- 
flected upon  it,  nor  did  they  retain  traces  of  it  in 
their  memories,  which  are  generally  very  tenacious. 
Accordingly,  most  of  those  who  at  an  early  period 
made  professions  to  please,  died  as  they  had  lived, 
in  profound  ignorance.  Munaraeets,  though  an  early 
friend  of  the  mission,  the  travelling  companion  of 


iSIr.  Campbell,  and  one  of  the  most  sensii)le  and  iu- 
telligent  men  of  the  nation,  than  whom  no  one  at 
the  station  had  enjoyed  equal  privileges,  made  the 
following  remark  to  the  writer,  in  his  usual  affec- 
tionate way,  not  long  before  his  death, — "  Ka-Mary, 
your  customs  may  be  good  enough  for  you,  but  I 
never  see  that  they  fill  the  stonuich,"  putting  his 
hand  on  his  own;  "  I  would  like  to  live  with  you, 
because  you  are  kind,  and  could  give  me  medicine 
when  I  am  sick.  Though  I  am  the  uncle  of  Mo- 
thibi,  I  am  the  dog  of  the  chief,  and  must  gather  up 
the  crumbs  (gorge  at  festivals).  I  am  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  though  I  am  still  a  youth 
(seventy  years  !)  my  thoughts  and  perceptions  are 
neither  so  swift  nor  acute  as  they  were.  Perhaps 
you  may  be  able  to  make  the  children  remember 
your  mekhua  (cust(mis)." 

They  could  not  see  that  there  was  anything  iu 
our  customs  more  agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood  than 
in  their  own,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,  admit 
that  we  were  a  wiser  and  a  superior  race  of  beings 
to  themselves.  For  this  superiority  some  of  their 
wise  heads  would  try  to  account,  but  this  they  could 
only  do  on  the  groinid  of  our  own  statements,  that 
a  Great  Being  made  man. 

A  wily  rain-maker,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the 
village  in  which  he  dwelt,  once  remarked,  after 
heat'ing  me  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  creation,  "If 
you  verily  believe  that  that  Being  created  all  men, 
then,  according  to  reason,  you  must  also  believe, 
that  in  making  white  people  he  has  improved  on  his 
work  ;  He  tried  his  hand  on  Bushmen  first,  and  he 
did  not  like  them,  because  they  were  so  ugly,  and 
their  language  like  that  of  the  frogs.  He  then  tried 
his  hand  on  the  Hottentots,  but  these  did  not  please 
him  either.  He  then  exercised  his  power  and  skill 
and  made  the  Bechuanas,  which  was  a  great  im- 
provement ;  and  at  last  he  made  the  white  people  : 
therefore,"  exulting  with  an  air  of  triumph  at  the 
discovery,  "  the  white  people  are  so  much  wiser  than 
we  are,iu  making  walking-houses  (wagons),  teaching 
the  oxen  to  draw  them  over  hill  and  dale,  and  in- 
structing them  also  to  plough  the  gardens  instead  of 
making  their  wives  do  it,  like  the  Bechuanas."  His 
discovery  received  the  applause  of  the  people,  while 
the  poor  missionary's  arguments,  drawn  from  the 
source  of  Divine  truth,  were  thrown  into  the  shade. 
They  were  always  so  averse  to  reasoning  on  any 
subjects  of  this  nature,  that  the  missionary  felt  it 
quite  a  treat  to  meet  with  an  individual  who  would 
enter  into  a  discussion,  even  though  with  derision 
and  scorn. 

With  all  their  concessions,  they  would,  with  little 
ceremony,  pronounce  our  customs  clumsy,  awk- 
ward, and  troublesome.  They  could  not  account 
for  our  putting  our  legs,  feet,  and  arms  into  bags, 
and  using  buttons  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
bandages  round  our  bodies,  instead  of  suspending 
them  as  ornaments  from  the  neck  or  hair  of  the 
head.  Washing  the  body,  instead  of  lubricating  it 
with  grease  and  red  ochre,  was  a  disgusting  custom, 
and  cleanliness  about  our  food,  house,  and  bedding, 
contributed  to  their  amusement  in  no  small  degree. 
A  native,  who  was  engaged  roasting  a  piece  of  fat 
zebra  flesh  for  me  on  the  coals,  was  told  that  he  had 
better  turn  it  with  a  stick,  or  fork,  instead  of  his 
hands,  Avhich  he  invariably  rubbed  on  his  dirty 
body  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  fat.    This  sugges- 
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tiou  made  him  and  his  companions  laugh  extrava- 
gantly, and  they  were  wont  to  repeat  it  as  an 
interesting  joke  wherever  they  came. 

The  government  of  the  people  partakes  both  of 
the  monarchical  and  patriarchal,  comparatively  mild 
in  its  character.  Kach  tribe  has  its  chief  or  king, 
who  commonly  resides  in  the  largest  town,  and  is 
held  sacred  from  his  hereditary  right  to  that  office. 
A  tribe  generally  includes  a  number  of  towns  or 
villages,  each  having  its  distinct  head,  under  whom 
there  are  a  numlxr  of  subordinate  chiefs.  These 
constitute  the  aristocracj'  of  the  nation,  and  all  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  principal  one.  His 
power,  tliough  very  great,  and  in  some  instances 
despotic,  is  nevertheless  controlled  by  the  minor 
chiefs,  who  in  their  piclios  or  pitslios,  their  parlia- 
ment, or  public  meetings,  use  the  greatest  plainness 
of  speech  in  exposing  what  they  consider  culpable 
or  lax  in  his  government.  An  able  speaker  will 
sometimes  turn  the  scale  even  against  the  king,  if 
we  may  call  him  such.  I  have  heard  him  inveighed 
against  for  making  women  his  senators,  and  his  wife 
prime  minister,  wliile  the  audience  were  requested 
to  look  at  liis  body,  and  see  if  he  were  not  getting 
too  corpulent ;  a  sure  indication  that  his  mind  was 
little  exercised  in  anxieties  about  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  He  generally  opens  the  business  of  the  day 
with  a  short  speech,  reserving  his  eloquence  and 
wisdom  to  the  close  of  the  meeting,  when  he  analyses 
the  speeches  that  have  been  delivered,  and  never 
forgets  to  lash  in  the  most  furious  language  those 
who  have  exposed  his  faults,  and  who,  as  he  would 
express  it,  have  walked  over  his  body,  placing  their 
feet  upon  his  neck.  This  is  all  taken  in  good  part, 
and  the  exhausted  chieftain  is  heartily  cheered 
when  the  meeting  dissolves.  These  assemblies  keep 
up  a  tolerable  equilibrium  of  power  between  the 
chiefs  and  their  king,  but  they  are  only  convened 
when  ditlerences  between  tribes  have  to  be  adjusted, 
when  a  predatory  expedition  is  to  be  undertaken,  or 
when  the  removal  of  a  tribe  is  contemplated ; 
though  occasionally  matters  of  less  moment  are  in- 
troduced. 

My  object  here  is  not  to  give  a  description  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Bechuanas,  which 
would  require  a  volume,  while  it  would  be  neither 
very  instructive  nor  very  edifying.  They  will, 
moreover,  occasionally  be  referred  to  as  tliey  stand 
connected  with  circunistancess  narrated  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  I  have  briefly  glanced  at  the  national 
council  as  the  stronghold  or  shield  of  the  native 
customs,  in  which  speakers  have,  in  a  masterly  style, 
inveighed  against  any  aggression  on  their  ancient 
ceremonies,  threatening  confiscation  and  death  to 
those  who  Mould  arraign  the  wisdom  of  their  fore- 
fathers. This  was  their  forum,  while  the  responses 
of  nobles  were  the  pulse  of  the  nation.  But  private 
thefts,  murder,  and  a  host  of  other  crimes  passed 
unnoticed  in  these  assemblies,  and  were  left  to  the 
avenger. 

Of  their  customs  they  are  as  tenacious  as  the 
Hindoo  could  be  of  his  caste,  that  dreadful  barrier 
to  evangelization  in  the  East  Indies.  'I'heir  youth, 
for  instance,  would  forfeit  anything  rather  than  tro 
uncircumcised.  This  national  ceremony  is  per- 
formed from  the  age  of  eight  to  fourteen,  and  even 
to  manhood,  tho\igh  the  children  born  previous  to 
their  parents  being  initiated  cannot  be  heirs  to  regal 


power.  There  is  much  feasting  and  dancing  on  the 
occasion,  and  every  heart  is  elated  at  these  festivi- 
ties. The  females  have  also  their  boyali  at  the  same 
age,  in  which  they  are  under  the  tuition  of  matrons, 
and  initiated  into  all  the  duties  of  wives,  in  which 
it  merits  notice,  that  passive  obedience  is  especially 
inculcated. 

After  these  tedious  ceremonies  are  over,  the 
youth  appears  lubricated,  assuming  the  character, 
and  wearing  the  dress  of  a  man,  while  he  is  consi- 
dered able  to  bear  the  shield  and  wield  the  javelin. 
The  girls  also,  when  they  have  gone  the  round  of 
weeks,  drilling,  dancing,  singing,  and  listening  to 
the  precepts  of  the  grave  old  women,  have  a  piece 
of  iron  rather  hot  put  into  their  hands,  which  they 
must  hold  fast  for  a  time,  though  painful,  to  show 
that  their  hands  are  hard  and  strong  for  labour. 
They  are  then  anointed,  and,  having  put  on  the 
usual  female  dress,  the  lower  part  of  their  hair  is 
shaven  off,  and  the  upper  part  profusely  bedaubed 
with  a  paste  of  butter  and  sebHn,  black  shining  ochre. 
Raised  thus  from  comparative  infancy  to  what  they 
consider  womanhood,  they  view  themselves  with  as 
much  complacency  as  if  they  were  enrobed  in  the 
attire  of  the  daughters  of  an  eastern  potentate. 
They  have  reached  nearly  to  a  climax  in  their  life, 
for  they  expect  soon  to  be  married,  and  to  be  a 
mother  they  consider  the  chief  end  of  a  woman's 
existence. 

These  ceremonies  were  prodigious  barriers  to  the 
gospel.  Polygamy  was  another  obstacle,  and  the 
Bechuanas,  jealous  of  any  diminution  in  tlieir  self- 
indulgence,  by  being  deprived  of  the  services  of 
their  wives,  looked  with  an  extremely  suspicions 
eye  on  any  innovation  on  this  ancient  custom. 
While  going  to  war,  hunting,  watching  the  cattle, 
milking  the  cows,  and  preparing  their  furs  and  skins 
for  mantles,  was  the  work  of  the  men,  the  women 
had  by  far  the  heavier  task  of  agriculture,  building 
the  houses,  fencing,  bringing  firewood,  and  heavier 
than  all,  nature's  charge,  the  rearing  of  a  family. 
The  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are  constantly 
employed ;  and  during  the  season  of  picking  and 
sowing  their  gardens,  their  task  is  galling,  living 
on  a  coarse,  scanty  fare,  and  frequently  having  a 
babe  fastened  to  their  backs,  while  thus  cultivating 
the  ground. 

The  men,  for  obvious  reasons,  found  it  convenient 
to  have  a  number  of  such  vassals,  rather  than  only 
one,  while  the  woman  would  be  perfectly  amazed 
at  one's  ignorance,  were  she  to  be  told  that  she 
would  be  much  haj)pier  in  a  single  state,  or  widow- 
hood, than  being  the  mere  concubine  and  drudge  of 
a  haughty  husband,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  lounging  in  the  shade,  while  she  was 
compelled,  for  his  comfort  as  well  as  her  own,  to 
labour  under  the  rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  in 
a  hot  and  withering  climate.  Their  houses,  which 
require  considerable  ingenuity  as  well  as  hard 
labour,  are  entirely  the  work  of  the  women,  m  ho  are 
exti-emely  thankful  to  carry  home  even  the  heavier 
timbers,  "if  their  husbands  will  take  their  axes  and 
fell  tiieui  in  the  thicket,  which  may  be  many  miles 
distant.  The  centre  of  the  conical  roof  will,  in 
many  houses,  be  eighteen  feet  high,  and  it  requires 
no  little  scraml)ling.  in  the  absence  of  ladders,  for 
females  to  climb  such  a  height;  but  the  men  pass 
and  repass,  and  look  on  with  the  most  perfect  in- 
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difference,  while  it  never  enters  their  heads  that 
their  wife,  their  daughter,  or  their  mother  may  fall 
and  break  a  leg  or  neck.  These  houses,  though 
temporary,  and  requiring  great  hibcuir  to  keep  them 
constantly  in  repair,  are  nevertheless  very  well 
adapted  to  the  climate.  They  admit  little  light, 
which  is  not  desirable  in  a  hot  country,  and  among 
millions  of  house-tlies ;  but  during  the  winter 
season  tliey  are  uncomfortably  airy  and  cold. 

While  standing  near  the  Avife  of  one  of  the  gran- 
dees, who,  with  some  female  companions,  was 
building  a  house,  and  making  preparations  to 
scramble  by  means  of  a  branch  on  to  the  roof,  I  re- 
marked that  they  ought  to  get  their  husbands  to  do 
that  part  of  the  work.  This  set  them  all  into  a 
roar  of  laugliter,  Malmto,  the  queen,  and  several 
of  the  men  drawing  near  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  merriment,  tlie  wives  repeated  my  strange,  and, 
to  them,  ludicrous  proposal,  Avhen  another  peal  of 
mirth  ensued.  Mahuto,  who  was  a  sensible  and 
shrewd  woman,  stated  that  the  plan,  though  hope- 
less, was  a  good  one,  as  she  often  thought  our 
custom  was  much  better  than  theirs.  It  was  reason- 
able that  women  should  attend  to  household  atfairs 
and  the  lighter  parts  of  labour,  while  man.  wont  to 
boast  of  his  superior  strength,  should  employ  his 
energy  in  more  laborious  occupations;  adding,  she 
wished  I  would  give  their  husbands  medicine  to 
make  them  do  the  work.  This  renuirk  was  made 
rather  in  a  way  of  joke.  Poor  woman,  she  little 
knew  then  that  there  was  one  whose  omnipotent 
voice  has  declared,  "  I  will  put  my  Spirit  into  them, 
and  create  new  hearts  within  them ;"  but  now, 
blessed  be  His  holy  name,  she,  and  hundreds  more, 
have  been  publicly  baptized  into  the  faith  of  the 
gospel  of  tlie  Son  of  God. 

Again,  the  habits  of  the  people  were  such  as  to 
warn  us  that  the  vision  would  tarry,  and  that  there, 
as  well  as  in  the  strongholds  of  idolatry,  it  was  to 
be,  '•  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord."  A  traveller,  such  as  Lichtenstein, 
whose  stay  was  very  short  among  the  Bechuanas, 
was  not  likely  to  form  an  adequate  judgment  of 
their  real  character.  They  are,  it  is  true,  like  the 
Kafirs,  a  superior  race,  have  a  dignity  and  openness, 
the  natm'al  results  of  independence;  and  to  him 
must  have  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slaves 
of  the  colony  whence  he  had  come :  but  that  they 
manifest  the  utmost  "contempt  of  all  chicane  or 
deceit,"  which  he  urges  as  a  proof  "  of  innate  recti- 
tude, and  consciousness  of  natural  strength,"  is  not 
correct;  and  had  he  dwelt  among  them,  and  sat 
with  them  in  their  public  and  private  councils, 
lived  in  their  dwellings,  accompanied  them  on  their 
journeys,  and  mingled  with  them  on  the  field  of 
battle,  as  the  writer  has  done,  he  would  not  have 
attempted  to  revive  the  fabled  delights  and  bliss 
of  ignorance,  reported  to  exist  in  the  abodes  of 
heathenism. 

When  we  attempted  to  convince  them  of  their 
state  as  sinners,  they  would  boldly  affirm,  with  full 
belief  in  their  innate  rectitude,  that  there  was  not  a 
sinner  in  the  tribe,  referring  us  to  other  nations 
whom  they  dreaded,  or  with  whom  they  were  at 
war,  and  especially  the  poor  despised  Bushmen. 
That  they  are  less  ferocious  than  some  tribes,  we 
admit ;  but  this  is  saying  little  in  commendation  of 
those  who  could  with  impunity  rob,  murder,  lie, 


and  exchange  wives.  No  matter  how  disgraceful 
the  action  might  be,  or  what  deceit,  prevarication, 
duplicity,  and  oaths  were  required  to  support  it; 
success  made  them  perfectly  happy  in  a  practice  in 
wliicli  most  were  adepts. 

When  they  are  styled  savages,  the  appellation 
should  be  understood  in  a  restrictive  sense,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  Zoolu  tribes  to  the 
east,  who.  as  we  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  show, 
though  they  are  not  cannibals,  would,  in  fiercest 
barbarity,  vie  with  any  of  the  iidiabitants  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  Bechuana  character  is 
frank  and  sociable,  which,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  arise  from  a  benevolence  of  disposition,  so 
much  as  from  a  degree  of  etifjuette  and  habits, 
arising  from  relationship  and  locality.  It  has 
S(mietimes  perfectly  astounded  the  M'riter  to  see  in- 
dividuals who  he  had  supposed  were  amiable  and 
humane,  when  brought  into  certain  positions,  would, 
as  if  in  their  native  element,  wallow  in  crimes, 
which  he  expected  they  would  naturally  shudder 
to  perpetrate.  Having  had  long  intei'course  with 
many  tribes,  he  feels  persuaded  that  what  he  has 
stated  will  be  found  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of 
the  Bechuana  character.  But  although  they  are 
revengeful  to  the  last  degree,  if  an  offender  pro- 
pitiate the  injured  party  by  a  gift,  at  the  same  time 
conTessing  his  error,  or,  as  is  common,  put  the 
blame  onhis  heart,  the  most  perfect  unanimity  and 
cordiality  succeeds. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  travels,  correctly  remarks 
that,  "  like  most  barbarians,  their  political  wisdom 
consists  in  duplicity  and  petty  cunning ;  ^nd  their 
ordinary  wars  were  merely  predatory  incursions 
upon  their  weaker  neighbours  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  cattle,  with  as  little  exposure  as  pos- 
sible of  their  own  lives.  Their  expeditions  against 
the  Bushmen  were  peculiarly  vindictive,  and  con- 
ducted with  all  the  insidiousness  and  murderous 
ferocity,  without  the  hero  icintrepidity,  of  American 
or  New  Zealand  savages ;"  examples  of  this  will 
occur  hereafter.  All  these  characteristics  are  only 
what  the  records  of  Divine  truth  authorize  us  to  ex- 
pect from  those  who  walk  according  to  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air.  The  inspired  description 
given  in  Rom.  iii.  10 — IS,  is  the  real  transcript  of 
the  condition  of  a  people  who  have  no  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes.  Both  ancient  and  modern  mis- 
sionaries have  found  it  so ;  and  whoever  goes  to 
preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  among  the 
heathen,  goes  on  a  warfare  which  requires  all  prayer 
and  supplication,  to  keep  his  armour  bright  and  in 
active  operation,  to  wrestle,  and  struggle,  and  toil 
in  pulling  down  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  whether 
in  Africa,  India,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Difficulties  on  eutiriu!,'  on  a  mission — Atlieism  of  the  Kafirs 
— Remarks  of  Pringle  and  Kay — Testimony  of  a  sorcerer — 
Tlie  praying  Mantis — The  Morimo  of  tlie  Bechuana— 
Absurd  mitions  of  Morimo  and  Barimo — Notions  of  the 
oiigiuof  man,  etc.^ — A  woman  sees  Morimo — Rainmaker's 
sagacity— Oiiiuions  of  Divines — Deplorable  ignorance — 
Incredulity  of  a  chief — ^Testimony  of  a  convert. 

When  a  mission  is  commenced  among  a  barbarous 
people,  it  is  a  novelty  ;  everything  about  the  strau- 
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ger  is  new.  His  person,  dress,  and  implements 
excite  their  surprise.  His  manners  are  tlie  subject 
of  conversation  ;  his  temporary  abode  continues  to 
be  visited  by  persons  from  a  distance  to  see  the 
show ;  but  instead  of  paying  for  their  entertain- 
ment, and  the  annoyance  their  presence  and  crav- 
ings inflict  on  all  occasions,  they  think  they  have  a 
right  to  beg,  if  not  to  steal ;  that  they  may  have 
some  tangible  proof  that  they  have  seen  the  stran- 
ger, and  experienced  his  kindness.  His  resources 
nmst  soon  fail,  and  distance  and  poverty  prevent 
him  from  replenishing  his  exhausted  stores.  He 
finds  that  he  is  only  commencing  his  hardships, 
while  he  hears  tlieir  hosannas  changed  to , "  Away 
with  him,  away  with  him  !"  This  reverse  assumes 
a  more  serious  aspect,  when  they  perceive  what  is 
the  real  object  of  the  missionary,  and  anticipate  the 
probable  result  of  the  doctrines  taught.  The  natu- 
ral man,  in  the  grosser  form  of  a  savage,  broods 
over  the  terrible  havoc  the  new  system  will  make 
with  his  darling  pleasures :  and  violently  rebels  at 
the  axe  being  laid  at  the  root  of  liis  sensual  enjoy- 
ments, without  which  life  would  be  a  grievous 
burden  to  him.  This  is  a  period  in  which  the  faith 
and  the  patience  of  the  missionary  are  put  to  the 
test;  and  surely  nowhere  more  so  than  among  a 
lawless  rabble. 

The  next  barrier  to  be  noticed,  before  concluding 
this  subject,  is,  the  entire  absence  of  theological 
ideas,  or  religion,  which  has  already  been  briefly 
glanced  at.  Dr.  V'anderkemp,  in  his  account  of 
tlie  Kafirs,  makes  the  following  remark  :  "  If  by 
religion  we  mean  reverence  for  God,  or  the  external 
action  by 'which  that  reverence  is  expressed,  I  never 
could  perceive  that  they  had  any  religion,  nor  any 
idea  of  the  existence  of  a. God.  I  am  speaking 
nationally,  for  there  are  many  individuals  who 
have  some  notion  of  His  existence,  which  they  have 
received  from  adjacent  nations.  A  decisive  proof 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  here  say  witli  respect  to  the 
national  atheism  of  the  Kafirs  is,  that  they  have  no 
word  iu»their  language  to  express  the  idea  of  the 
Deity  ;  the  individuals  just  mentioned  calling  him 
'Thiko,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  by  M'hich 
God  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  Hottentots, 
literally  signifying  one  that  induces  pain." 

To  the  above  description  given  by  Dr.  V.  I  may 
add,  that  though  I  am  aware  Uhlanga  is  also  used 
by  the  Kafirs  to  denote  a  Supreme  Being,  from 
what  I  know  of  the  habits  of  the  interior  tribes,  I 
perfectly  agree  with  the  Rev.  S.  Kay,  in  his  account 
of  the  Aniakosa  genealogy,  that  U/ihiin/a  or  T/ilanya 
is  the  name  of  the  oldest  of  their  kings,  by  whom 
they  swore  in  former  times;  a  custom  which  ob- 
tains universally  in  the  interior.  "  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,"  says  the  late  Mr.  Pringle,  in  his  "  Afri- 
can Sketches,''  "doubtful  wliether  the  god  Uhlanga 
be  not  merely  a  deified  chief  or  hero,  like  the  Thor 
and  Woden  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors ;"  and  the 
same  writer  adds,  "The  Hottentot  word  i'ti'/coh 
now  used  by  all  the  frontier  (Kafir)  tribes  to  denote 
the  Christian's  God."  These  remarks  will  eijually 
apply  to  the  Hottentots  and  Namaquxs,  who  are 
one  people.  While  living  among  the  latter,  I  made 
many  iniijuiries  respecting  the  name  they  had  to 
denote  the  Divine  Being,  but  could  not  come  to  any 
satisfactory  cunclusiou  on  the  subject,  though  I  had 
the  assistauce  of  Africaner  in  my  researches.    The 


name  they  use  is  Tsui'kuap,  or,  as  some  tribes  pro- 
nounce it,  Uti'kuap :  the  Uti'ko  of  the  Hottentots 
is  articulated  with  the  click  or  cluck  peculiar  to 
that  language. 

In  my  journey  to  the  back  parts  of  Great  Na- 
maqua-land,  I  met  with  an  aged  sorcerer,  or  doctor, 
who  stated  that  he  had  always  understood  that 
Tsui'kuap  was  a  notable  warrior,  of  great  physical 
strength  ;  that,  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  another 
chieftain,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  knee ;  but 
having  vanquished  his  enemy,  his  name  was  lost  in 
the  mighty  combat,  which  rendered  the  nation  in- 
dependent ;  for  no  one  could  conquer  the  Tsui'kuap 
(wounded  knee).  When  I  referred  to  the  import 
of  the  word,  one  who  inflicts  pain,  or  a  sore  kjiee, 
manifesting  my  surprise  that  they  should  give  such 
a  name  to  the  Creator  and  Benefactor,  he  replied 
in  a  way  that  induced  a  belief  that  he  applied  the 
term  to  what  we  should  call  the  devil,  or  to  death 
itself;  adding,  that  he  thought  "  death,  or  the  power 
causing  death,  was  very  sore  indeed."  To  him,  as 
to  many  others,  this  Tsui'kuap  was  an  object  neither 
of  reverence  nor  love.  During  tremendous  tlumder- 
storms,  which  prevail  in  that  quarter,  and  which  it 
might  be  supposed  would  speak  to  the  mind  of  man 
with  an  awful  voice,  I  have  known  the  natives  of 
Nainaqua-land  shoot  their  poisoned  arrows  at  the 
lightning,  in  order  to  arrest  the  destructive  fluid.* 
May  not  the  Tsui'kuap  of  these  people  be  like  the 
Thlanga  of  the  Kafirs,  an  ancient  hero  ?  or  repre- 
sent some  power,  which  they  superstitiously  dread, 
from  its  causing  death  or  pain  ?  The  praying 
Mantis,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  erect  position  and 
motion  it  assumes  when  alarmed,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  by  the  Hottentots,  has  no 
homage  paid  to  it  in  Namaqua-laud  ;  at  least  Afri- 
caner's people  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Dr.  Sparrman,  who  had  better  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  the  fact  than  any  one  else,  renuirks, 
that  so  far  from  worshipping  this  genus  of  insects, 
they  liave  more  than  once  caught  several  for  him, 
and  assisted  him  in  sticking  pins  through  them. 
"  There  is,  however,"  he  adds,  "  a  diminutive  species 
of  insect,  wliich  some  think  it  would  be  a  crime,  as 
well  as  dangerous,  to  harm ;  but  this  we  have  no 
more  reason  to  look  upon  as  any  kind  of  religious 
worship,  than  we  have  to  consider  in  the  same  light 
a  certain  superstitious  notion  prevalent  among  many 
of  the  more  simple  people  in  our  own  country 
(Sweden),  who  imagine  that  their  sins  Mill  In?  for- 
given tliem  if  they  set  a  cockchafer  on  its  feet  that 
has  happened  to  fall  on  its  back."  This  will 
equally  apply  to  the  lady-bird  and  caterpillar,  which 
children  in  England  were  wont  to  be  afraid  of  in- 
juring lest  it  should  rain,  though  it  was  not  an 
object  of  religious  veneration.  Some  travellers 
have  made  a  reference  to  the  moon  as  an  object  of 
worship  by  the  Africans,  because  they  dance  in  her 
light ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  they  worship  her, 
any  more  tlian  a  countryman,  in  our  own  father- 
land, who  prefers  a  moonlight  night  to  a  dark  one 
to  perform  a  journey.  To  those  who  have  not  been 
in  warm  climates,  no  idea  can  be  formed  how  de- 
lightful the  cool  and  silver  moonbeams  are.     No 

•  I  know  a  man  who,  thouirh  wnrncd  by  myself  .anil  ollitrs 
of  tills  liariiii;  praclue,  persisti'd.  an.l  w.vs  struck  rti-ad  by 
the  liyhtiiinj;.  1  have  iilso  heard  of  Hushiuou  throwiD-j  old 
shoes  ul  it,  or  uuything  Ihoy  may  happcu  to  lay  bold  ut. 
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wonder,  then,  that  the  natives,  after  sleeping  soundly 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  employ  tluit  refreshing 
season  in  the  danee  aud  song.  The  moonlight  does 
not  only  tranquillize  but  exhilarates,  -while  her 
bright  horns  are  to  them  what  lamps  and  chan- 
deliers are  to  our  splendid  assemblies  at  home.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  but  an  eye-witness  to  conceive 
of  the  dismal  darkness  which  pervades  a  native 
village  where  neither  lamp  nor  candle  was  ever 
thought  of. 

Among  the  Bechuana  tribes,  the  name  adopted 
by  the  missionaries  is  Moriino.  This  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  names  used  by  the  Kafirs  aud  Hot- 
tentots, being  more  definite,  as  its  derivation  at 
once  determines  its  meaning.  j\Io  is  a  personal 
prefix,  and  rimo  is  from  gorimo,  '■  above."  From 
the  same  root  leijorimo,  "  heaven,"  and  its  plural 
macjorimo,  are  derived.  The  genius  of  the  Sechuana 
language  warrants  us  to  expect  a  correspondence 
between  the  name  and  the  thing  designated  ;  but 
in  tliis  instance  the  order  is  reversed.  Morimo,  to 
those  who  know  anything  about  it,  had  been  repre- 
sented by  rain-makers  and  sorcerers  as  a  malevolent 
selo,  or  thing,  which  the  nations  in  the  north  de- 
scribed as  existing  in  a  hole,  and  which,  like  the 
fairies  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  sometimes 
came  out  and  inflicted  diseases  on  men  and  cattle, 
and  even  caused  death.  This  Morimo  served  the 
purpose  of  a  bugbear,  by  which  the  rain-maker 
might  constrain  the  chiefs  to  yield  to  his  suggestions, 
when  he  wished  for  a  slaughter-ox,  without  which 
he  pretended  he  could  not  make  rain. 

Morimo  did  not  then  convey  to  the  mind  of  those 
who  heard  it  the  idea  of  God;  nor  did  Barimo, 
although  it  was  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Where 
do  men  go  when  they  die  ?"  signify  heaven.  Ac- 
cording to  one  rule  of  forming  the  plural  of  per- 
sonal nouns  beginning  with  mo,  Barimo  would  only 
be  the  plural  of  IMorimo;  as  Monona,  "a  man;" 
Banona,  "men."  But  the  word  is  never  used  in 
this  form ;  nor  did  it  convey  to  the  Bechuana  mind 
the  idea  of  a  person  or  persons,  but  of  a  state  or 
disease,  or  what  superstition  would  style  being  be- 
witched. If  a  person  were  talking  foolishly,  or, 
wandering  in  his  intellect,  were  delirious,  or  in  a 
fit,  they  would  call  him  Barimo;  which,  among 
some  tribes,  is  tantamount  to  liriti,  shades  or  manes 
of  the  dead.  "  Going  to  Barimo"  did  not  convey 
the  idea  that  they  were  going  to  any  particular 
state  of  permanent  existence,  for  man's  immortality 
was  never  heard  of  among  that  people ;  but,  simply, 
that  they  died.  They  could  not  describe  who  or 
what  Morimo  was,  except  something  cunning  or 
malicious  ;  and  some  who  had  a  purpose  to  serve, 
ascribed  to  him  power,  but  it  was  such  as  a  Bush- 
man doctor  or  quack  could  grunt  out  of  the  bowels 
or  afflicted  part  of  the  human  body.  They  never, 
however,  disputed  the  propriety  of  our  using  the 
noun  Morimo  for  the  great  Object  of  our  worship, 
as  some  of  them  admitted  that  their  forefathers 
might  have  known  more  about  him  than  they  did. 
They  never  applied  the  name  to  a  human  being, 
except  in  a  way  of  ridicule,  or  in  adulation  to  those 
who  taught  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and  power. 

As  to  the  eternity  of  this  existence,  they  appear 
never  to  have  exercised  one  thought.  Morimo  is 
never  called  man.  As  the  pronouns  agree  with  the 
noun,  those  which  Morimo  governs  cannot,  without 


the  greatest  violence  to  the  language,  be  applied  to 
Mogoritno,  "  a  heavenly  one,"  which  refers  to  a 
Imman  being.  This  power  is,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
rain-n>aker,  what  a  disease  would  be  in  the  lips  of  a 
quack,  just  as  strong  or  weak  as  he  is  pleased  to 
call  it.  I  never  once  heard  that  Morimo  did  good, 
or  was  supposed  capable  of  doing  so.  More  modern 
inquiries  among  the  natives  might  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  he  is  as  powerful  to  do  good  as  he  is 
to  do  evil ;  and  that  he  has  as  great  an  inclination 
for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  It  will,  however,  be 
found  that  this  view  of  his  attributes  is  the  result 
of  twenty-five  years"  missionary  labour ;  the  influ- 
ences of  which,  in  that  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
extend  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  immediate 
sphere  of  the  missionary.  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that,  as  we  proceed  further  into  the  in- 
terior, we  shall  find  the  natives  possessing  more 
correct  views  on  these  subjects. 

According  to  native  testimony,  Morimo,  as  well 
as  man,  with  all  the  different  species  of  animals, 
came  out  of  a  cave  or  hole  in  the  Bakone  country, 
to  the  north,  where,  say  they,  their  footmarks  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  indurated  rock,  which  was  at 
that  time  sand.  In  one  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  early 
journals,  he  records  that  a  native  had  informed  him 
that  the  footmarks  of  Morimo  were  distinguished 
by  being  without  toes.  Once  I  heard  a  man  of  in- 
fluence telling  his  story  on  the  subject.  I  of  course 
could  not  say  that  I  believed  the  wondrous  tale,  but 
very  mildly  hinted  that  he  might  be  misinformed  ; 
on  which  he  became  indignant,  and  swore  by  his 
ancestors  and  his  king  that  he  had  visited  the  spot, 
and  paid  a  tax  to  see  the  wonder ;  aud  that,  conse- 
quently, his  testimony  was  indubitable.  I  very 
soon  cooled  his  rage,  by  telling  him  that,  as  I  should 
likely  one  day  visit  those  regions,  I  should  certainly 
think  myself  very  fortunate  if  I  could  get  him  as  a 
guide  to  that  wonderful  source  of  animated  nature. 
Smiling,  he  said,  "  Ha,  and  I  shall  show  you  the 
footsteps  of  the  very  first  man.'  This  is  the  sum- 
total  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Bechuanas  pos- 
sessed of  the  oi'igin  of  what  they  call  Morimo,  prior 
to  the  period  when  they  were  visited  by  mission- 
aries. Thus  their  foolish  hearts  are  darkened ;  aud 
verily  this  is  a  darkness  which  may  be  felt.  Such 
a  people  are  living  in  what  Job  calls  "  a  laud  of 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,"  spiritually 
buried,  and  without  knowledge,  life,  or  light. 

When  the  rain-maker  wanted  something  to  do, 
he  would  pretend  to  work,  or  rather  find  work,  for 
those  who  would  chide  him  with  having  a  cloudless 
sky  instead  of  rain.  To  gain  time  was  his  grand 
study ;  and  he  was  ingenious  in  inventing  causes 
for  the  drought.  I  remember  the  wife  of  a  poor 
man  who  returned  from  the  hills  with  a  bundle  of 
firewood,  bringing  wondrous  tidings  that  she  had 
seen  Morimo.  This  moment  was  eagerly  seized  by 
that  arch  official,  and  turned  to  account.  He  was 
an  adept  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  knew 
that  he  was  tolerably  safe  if  he  could  keep  the  ladies 
employed;  f)r  he  had  heard  murmurings  in  the 
towns.  He  delivered  his  mandate,  and  thousands 
of  women  from  the  towns  and  villages  followed 
their  oracle  to  the  side  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  where 
all  began  to  work ;  and  though  many  had  empty 
stomachs,  an  extensive  garden  was  cleared  and  cul- 
tivated for  Morimo.     Happy  the  poor  woman  who 
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thus,  Avithout  being  a  ventriloquist  or  Pythoness, 
had  enabled  the  rain-maker  to  fall  on  so  lucky  a 
stratagem.  She  fared  well,  whoever  fasted;  and 
though  the  heavens  continued  as  brass,  and  the 
earth  as  iron,  she  became,  by  the  gifts  of  rich  and 
poor,  a  spectacle  of  obesity,  and  soon  died.  This 
may  account  for  the  town  people  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  name  Morimo,  where  the  inhabitants 
of  many  villages  and  hamlet«,  being  without  rain- 
makers, are  in  perfect  ignorance. 

Even  the  rain-maker,  when  asked  by  the  mis- 
sionary why  he  could  thus  honour  the  little  mali- 
cious thing  which  tliey  called  Morimo,  that  only 
came  out  of  a  hole  to  inflict  pain,  taking  advantage 
of  our  Christian  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  would  promptly  replj',  "  Do  not  you  say 
Morimo  is  the  governor  of  the  heavens,  and  that 
he  only  can  make  rain  ?  why  then  should  we  not 
honour  him  ?"  This  showed  his  skill  in  the  appro- 
priation of  our  principles  to  serve  his  own  purposes. 
He  also  exhibited  considerable  cunning  in  this 
transfer ;  for,  should  rain  not  come  at  his  call,  he 
could  bring  in  the  Morimo  of  the  teachers  for  some 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  blame.  Thus,  when 
hail  injured  their  crops,  or  rain  fell  in  the  cold  and 
unseasonable  part  of  the  year,  they  would  use  the 
vilest  epithets,  and  curse  both  the  missionaries  and 
their  Morimo.  When  we  assured  them  that  God 
was  in  the  heavens,  and  that  He  did  whatever  He 
pleased,  they  blamed  us  for  giving  Him  a  high 
position  beyond  their  reach;  for  they  viewed  their 
Morimo  as  a  noxious  reptile.  "  Would  that  I  could 
catch  it,  I  would  transfix  it  with  my  spear,"  ex- 
claimed S.,  a  chief,  whose  judgment  on  other  sub- 
jects would  command  attention. 

As  the  science  of  rain-making,  and  the  character 
of  one  of  whom  it  might  have  been  said  he  had  got 
a  patent,  will  be  described  in  a  following  chapter,  I 
shall  confine  myself  in  this  to  replying  to  many 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  me  in  tliis  coun- 
try as  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  among  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  I  am 
aware  that  the  popular  opinion  is,  that  "  man  is  a 
religious  creature;"  that  "wherever  he  is  to  be 
found,  there  also  are  to  be  traced  the  impressions 
and  even  convictions  of  the  existence  of  a  God." 
It  is  also  commonly  believed,  that  wherever  man  is 
found  scattered  over  the  wide  spread  surface  of 
earth's  domain,  the  knowledge  of  a  "  vicarious 
ofitring,"  or  saci-ifice,  by  way  of  atonement,  has 
retained  its  seat  in  the  human  mind.  Such  were 
my  own  views  when  I  left  my  native  land ;  and 
entertaining  such  views,  I  persuaded  myself,  or 
rather  tried  to  persuade  myself,  that  1  could  dis- 
cover rays  of  natural  light,  innate  ideas  of  a  Divine 
Being,  in  the  most  untutored  savage ; — that  I  could 
never  Ix;  at  any  loss  to  make  ajiiunils  to  something 
analogous  to  our  own  faith  in  the  religious  notions 
even  of  those  among  whom  not  a  vestige  of  temple, 
altar,  image,  idol,  or  shrine  was  to  be  found. 
When  I  was  imsuccessful,  I  attribut(.'d  it  to  my  igno- 
rance of  the  language,  or  the  paucity  of  competent 
interpreters.  So  great  was  the  force  of  early  pre- 
judices, that  it  was  a  long  time  before  1  could  be 
induced  to  embrace  what  I  once  considered  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  subject.  Living  among  a 
people  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  metaphysical 
disquisitions,  wliich  so  ofteu  bewilder  the  under- 


standing, I  had  only  to  draw  conclusions  from  facts, 
which,  according  to  the  proverb,  are  "  stubborn 
things,"  though  eveu  these  sometimes  fail  to  con- 
vince. Having  asked  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
as  we  were  walking  together,  upon  the  views  of  a 
native  Christian  from  Namaqua-land,  with  whom 
we  had  been  conversing  on  this  subject,  and  who 
had  been  giving  us  an  ample  and  descriptive  ac- 
count of  his  fomier  ideas,  Mr.  C.  remarked,  in  his 
usual  pithy  style,  "  Ah,  sir,  the  people  in  England 
would  not  believe  that  men  could  become  like  pigs, 
eating  acorus  uuder  the  tree,  without  being  capable 
of  looking  up  to  see  from  whence  they  came.  People 
who  liaA'e  had  the  Christian  lullaby  sung  over  tlieir 
cradles,  and  sipped  the  knowledge  of  divine  things 
with  their  mother's  milk,  think  all  men  must  see 
as  they  do." 

One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  the  minds 
of  the  people  are  covered  by  the  profouudest  dark- 
ness, is,  that  after  the  missionary  has  endeavoured 
for  hours  to  impart  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  Being,  they  not  unfrcquently  address  to 
him  the  question,  "  What  is  it  you  wish  to  tell 
me  ?"  And  if  anything  were  wanting  to  confirm 
this  conviction,  surely  this  fact  will  be  sufficient, 
that  even  where  he  has  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
the  vacant  mind  of  the  savage  ideas  which  he  con- 
siders as  paramount  to  all  others,  he  is  told  that, 
certainly  these  fables  are  very  wonderful,  but  not 
more  so  than  their  own. 

Inquiring  one  day  of  a  group  of  natives  whom  I 
had  been  addressing,  if  any  of  them  had  previously 
known  that  Great  Being  which  had  been  described 
to  them  ;  among  the  whole  party  I  found  only  one 
old  woman,  who  said  that  she  remembered  hearing 
the  name  Morimo  when  she  was  a  child,  but  was 
not  told  what  the  thing  was.  Indeed,  even  in 
towns  the  general  reply  on  that  subject  is,  that  these 
are  things  about  which  the  old  people  can  speak ; 
but  as  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  instructing  the 
rising  generation  on  such  topics,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  even  these  vague  notions  become  extinct  alto- 
gether, as  they  have  done  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  a  chief,  after 
listening  attentively  to  me  while  he  stood  leaning 
on  his  spear,  should  utter  an  exclamation  of  amaze- 
ment, that  a  man  -whom  he  accounted  M'ise  should 
vend  such  fables  for  truths.  Calling  about  thirty 
of  his  men,  who  stood  near  him,  to  approacii,  he 
addressed  them,  pointing  to  me,  "  There  is  Ra-Mary 
(Father  of  Mary),  who  tells  me  that  the  heavens 
Mere  made,  the  earth  also,  by  a  beginner,  whom  he 
calls  Morimo.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  to 
be  compared  with  this  ?  He  says  that  the  sun  rises 
and  sets  by  the  power  of  Morimo ;  as  also  that 
Morinui  causes  winter  to  follow  summer,  the  winds 
to  blow,  the  rain  to  fall,  the  grass  to  grow,  and  the 
trees  to  bud  ;"  and,  casting  his  arm  above  and 
around  him,  added,  "  God  m  orks  in  everything  you 
see  or  hear !  Did  ever  you  hear  such  words  ?" 
Seeing  them  ready  to  burst  into  laughter,  he  said, 
"Wait,  I  shall  tell  you  more;  ]{a-Mary  tells  mc 
that  we  have  spirits  in  us,  which  will  never  die; 
and  that  our  bodies,  thouph  dead  aud  buried,  will 
rise  and  live  again.  Open  your  ears  ttMlay ;  did 
you  ever  hear  litlamane  (fables)  like  these  ?  "  This 
was  followed  by  a  burst  of  deafening  laughter  ;  and 
on  its  partially  subsiding,  the  chief  man  bic ged  me 
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to  say  no  more  on  such  trifles,  lest  the  people  should 
think  me  mad ! 

l?ut  it  is  to  the  testimony  of  such  as  have  been 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light 
of  the  gospel  that  Ave  must  look  for  decisive  evi- 
dence on  Uiis  point.  The  following  is  one  example 
out  of  many  -which  could  be  given.  The  question 
being  put  to  one  whose  memory  was  tenacious  as 
his  judgment  was  enlightened,  "  How  did  you  feel 
in  your  natural  state,  before  hearing  the  gospel  ? 
How  did  you  feel  upon  retiring  frwm  private  as 
well  as  public  crimes,  and  laying  your  head  on  the 
silent  pillow  ?  Were  there  no  feare  in  your  breast, 
no  spectres  before  your  eyes,  no  conscience  accusing 
you  of  having  done  wrong  ?  No  palpitations,  no 
dread  of  futurity  ?"  "  No,"  said  he.  '"  How  could 
we  feel,  or  how  could  we  fear  ?  We  had  no  idea  that 
an  unseen  eye  saw  us,  or  that  an  unseen  ear  heard 
us.  What  could  we  know  beyond  ourselves,  or  of 
another  world,  before  life  and  immortality  were 
brought  to  us  by  the  word  of  (iod  ?"  This  decla- 
ration was  followed  by  a  flood  of  tears,  while  he 
added,  "  You  found  us  beasts  and  not  men." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Works  of  creation  insufiicient — Knowledge  of  God  not  innate 
— Invisible  thinjjs  of  God — Wliat  tlie  Scriptures  teacli — ■ 
Opinions ol'ancient  philosophers — President  Edwards'  argu- 
ment— Keason  insufficient — Roby's  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
j'-ct — Man's  responsibility — Native  ceremonies — Customs 
originating  with  Doctors  and  Rain-makers— An  unpleasant 
ceremony — Native  poets  or  eulogists — Natural  Tlieology — 
Systems  of  Idolatry — Their  various  grades — How  Africa 
was  colonized — Physical  variety  in  man. 

The  preceding  chapter  contains  facts  from  which 
important  deductions  may  be  drawn ;  and  the 
writer  has  involuntarily  been  led  to  inquire.  Are 
we  compelled  to  enter  the  gloomy  recesses  of  hea- 
thenism ?  If  we  look  at  home — a  land  of  light — 
shall  we  not  find  individuals  whose  ignorance 
would  equal  that  either  of  Hottentot  or  Bechuana  9 
Have  not  our  noble  band  of  home  missionaries 
brought  to  light  instances  of  the  grossest  darkness  ? 
How  many  are  there  who  have  resisted  the  force 
of  every  argument  on  the  subject,  and  even  laughed 
to  scorn  every  article  in  our  creed,  and  have  died 
martyrs  to  atheism  !  Let  us  go  to  the  asylums  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  shall  find  there  per- 
sons having  eyes  to  see  and  gaze  on  the  infinitude 
of  wonders  in  creation,  and  possessing  minds 
capable  of  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  who, 
previous  to  their  being  instructed,  were  perfectly 
ignorant  of  a  Divine  Being.  While  then  we  have 
these  facts  before  us,  we  feel  compelled  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  those  who  would  have  us  believe, 
that  the  volume  of  Nature  "  affords  the  primary 
and  entire  proof  of  God's  existence ;"  and  "  to 
vindicate  his  claim  to  be,  he  leaves  to  the  heavens 
which  declare  his  glory,  to  the  firmament  which 
showeth  his  handywork,  to  the  days  which  utter 
knowledge,  and  the  nights  which  proclaim  wis- 
dom." The  preceding  examples  exhibit  to  our 
view  sentient  beings,  whose  minds,  notwithstanding 
the  indications  of  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  in  creation,  are  unconscious  of  any  ex- 


istence beyond  what  they  see  and  feel.  This 
demonstrates  that  all  the  knowledge  of  Divine 
things  existing  in  every  nation,  from  the  refined 
Greek  down  a  thousand  gradations,  through  the 
numberless  shades  of  polytheism  to  the  rude 
barbarian,  is  to  be  traced  to  Divine  Revelation, 
whether  written  or  traditional,  and  not  to  innate 
or  intuitive  ideas.  Tiiis  view  of  the  subject  we 
shall  find,  on  more  minute  inquiry,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  declarations  contained  in  the 
inspired  volume.  For  "it  is  He  that  te;icheth  man 
knowledge.  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things, 
that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that 
spreadeth  abroad  the  heavens  by  myself."  These 
are  the  declarations  of  the  great  "  1  AM;"  and 
without  such  a  revelation,  the  world  by  wisdom 
could  never  have  found  out  God.  It  is  recorded 
by  some  author,  that  there  were  two  periods  of  the 
world  in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  was  uni- 
versal. This  was  at  the  creation,  and  during  the 
days  of  Noah,  after  the  flood.  At  the  former  period 
the  revelation  must  have  been  made  known  by 
God  himself;  and  at  the  latter  by  the  preacher  of 
righteousness  in  his  own  family.  Keeping  this  in 
mind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  imderstanding  the 
following  declaration  of  the  Apostle.  "  For  the 
invisible  things  of  Him  (His  eternal  power  and 
Godhead)  revealed  or  made  known  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  godhead."*  That  the  stupendous  earth  and 
heavens,  and  the  endless  variety  of  order,  change, 
and  the  dazzling  beauty  and  grandeur  of  every 
thing  touched  by  the  finger  of  Jehovah,  do  testify 
with  a  voice,  loud  as  the  thunder's  roar,  clear  as 
the  noontide  beam,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but 
surely  not  by  uttering  speech  to  a  previously  un- 
informed mind,  and  conveying  the  primary  idea 
of  the  existence  of  God.  This,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  not  what  the  apostle  intended  to  convey, 
but  simply  that  God  originally  imparted  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  being  to  man,  and  that 
tradition  has  circulated  the  report  through  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  which  has  undergone,  by 
Satanic  influence  on  the'  minds  of  fallen  creatures, 
all  those  modifications  presented  to  us  in  the 
pantheon,  or  in  the  minds  of  savages. 

The  Scriptures,  so  far  from  teaching  us  that  we 
may  infer  the  being  of  a  God  from  the  works  of 
creation,  assert  that  our  knowledge  of  the  visible 
universe,  as  the  production  of  God's  creative  power, 

*  Romans  i.  20  : — "  Fur  (y^P)  nam,  siquidcm,  forasmuch  as) 
the  invisible  things  of  him,  his  eternal  power.'and  godhead,  as 
afterwards  explained, /rom  not  s«,  but  a.'Vo,  ever  since,  the 
creation  of  the  u'orld,  when  they  were  fully  communicated, 
are  clearly  seen,  because  alter  a  decliiration  of  his  nature  and 
existence,  the  Divine  attributes  are  plainly  evinced,  being 
iinrlerstoud  vOJi/jt'.va,  explained  to  the  understanding,  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  -roiT^fieccTi,  the  works  of  God,  or  things 
which  he  had  done,  not  only  of  creation  l)ut  of  providence, 
in  the  deluge,  in  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  church, 
and  destruction  of  his  enemies,  in  his  many  appearances, 
miracles,  and  interpositions  with  mankind,  which,  through 
all  ages,  had  been  related  to  them,  and  were  a  sensible 
demonstration  of  omniscience,  omnipotence,  invisil)ility,  and 
immateriality,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  which 
alone  could  effect  such  wonderful  ih'wgs."— Ellis  on  Divine 
Things. 
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is  derived,  not  from  the  deductions  of  reason,  but 
from  a  belief  of  the  Divine  testimony  revealing 
the  fact :  "  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the 
■worlds  were  made  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear."*  Such  as  advocate  the  dignity 
of  human  reason  may  spin  a  fine  theory,  but  let 
them  go  to  the  hut  or  the  den  of  the  sunburnt 
African,  and  ask  if  any  such  a  system  has  been 
spun  by  these  children  of  nature.  It  is  easy  to 
detect  the  borrowed  j)lumes  with  which  the  hea- 
then moralists  bedecked  their  bright  effusions. 
Philosophers  and  poets  find  no  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing nature  to  nature's  God,  when  they  have 
revelation  to  lead  the  way,  but  let  them  point  out 
to  us  nations  who  have  found  the  Almighty  without 
other  aids  than  their  own  resources.  It  is  to  this 
that  Tertullian  refers,  when  he  asks  them,  "  Which 
of  your  poets,  which  of  your  sophisters,  have  not 
drank  from  the  fountains  of  the  prophets  ?"  and 
thus,  as  Dr.  Ellis  expresses  it,  "  their  noblest  flights 
took  wing  from  the  gospel."  Many  heathen  phi- 
losophers who  possessed  advantages  vastly  superior 
to  any  of  Africa's  sons,  instead  of  inferring  from 
works  of  creation,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  generally  maintained  that  the  matter,  and 
.some  even  that  Xhn  funii  of  the  world  itself  was 
eternal,  and  others  again  substituted  parts  of  the 
visible  iniiverse  for  God  himself.  Even  no  less  a 
person  than  the  learned  philosopher  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  defender  of  natural  religion,  admits,  that  "  of 
the  philosophers  themselves,  who  should  have  cor- 
rected the  errors  of  the  vulgar,  some  argued  them- 
selves out  of  the  belief  of  the  very  being  of  God." 
The  following  from  President  Edwards's  "  Mis- 
cellaneous Observations,"  will  be  found  to  throw 
additional  light  on  the  subject : — 

"  If  the  most  sagacious  of  the  philosophers  were 
capable  of  doing  this,  after  hearing  so  much  of 
a  first  cause  and  a  creation,  what  would  they  have 
done,  and  what  would  the  gross  of  mankind,  who 
are  iuatt(*utive  and  ignorant,  have  thought  of  the 
matter,  if  nothing  had  been  taught  concerning 
God  and  the  origin  of  things  ;  but  every  single 
man  left  solely  to  such  intimation  as  his  own  senses 
and  reason  could  have  given  him  ?  We  find  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  question,  whether  the  being  of  God  could 
be  proved  by  reason  ;  but  either  never  inquired 
into  the  matter,  or  took  their  opinions  upon  tliat 
head,  merely  from  tradition.  Ihit  allowing  that 
every  man  is  able  to  demonstrate  to  himself,  that 
the  world,  and  all  things  contained  therein,  are 
effects,  and  had  a  beginning,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
most  absurd  supposition,  and  look  upon  it  to  be 
almost  impossible  for  unassisted  reason  to  go  so 
far;  yet  if  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  similar 
causes,  and  a  good  and  wise  efl'ect  must  sujipose  a 
good  and  wise  cause  ;  by  the  same  way  of  rea- 
soning, all  the  evil  and  irregularity  in  the  world 
mu.st  be  attributed  to  an  evil  and  unwise  cause. 
So  that  either  the  first  cause  must  be  both  good 
and  evil,  wise  and  foolish,  or  else  there  nmst  be  two 
first  causes,  an  evil  and  irrational,  as  well  as  a 
good  and  wise  principle.  Thus  man,  left  to  him- 
self, would  be  ai)t  to  reason,  '  If  the  cause  and  the 
effects  are  similar  and  conformable,  matter  nmst 
•  Ileb.  xi.  3. 


have  a  material  cause,  there  being  nothing  more 
impossible  for  us  to  conceive  than  how  matter 
should  be  produced  by  spirit,  or  anything  else  but 
matter.'  The  best  reasoner  in  the  world,  endea- 
vouring to  find  out  the  causes  of  things  by  the 
things  themselves,  might  be  led  into  the  grossest 
errors  and  contradictions,  and  find  himself,  at  the 
end,  in  extreme  want  of  an  instructor. 

"  What  instance  can  be  mentioned,  from  any 
history,  of  any  one  nation  under  the  sun,  that 
emerged  from  atheism  or  idolatry  into  the  know- 
ledge or  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  without  the 
assistance  of  revelation  ?  The  Americans,  the 
Africans,  the  Tartars,  and  the  ingenious  Chinese, 
have  had  time  pnough,  one  would  think,  to  find  out 
the  right  and  true  idea  of  God  ;  and  yet,  after 
above  five  thousand  years'  improvement,  and  the 
full  exercise  of  reason,  they  have,  at  this  day,  got 
no  farther  in  their  progress  towards  the  true  re- 
ligion, than  to  the  woi-ship  of  stocks  and  stones  and 
devils.  How  many  thousand  years  must  be  allowed 
to  these  nations  to  reason  themselves  into  the  true 
religion  ?  What  the  light  of  nature  and  reason 
could  do  to  investigate  the  knowledge  of  God,  is 
best  seen  by  what  they  have  already  done.  We 
cannot  argue  more  convincingly  on  any  foundation 
than  that  of  known  and  incontestable  facts." 

All  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  said  on 
the  subject,  goes  to  prove,  that  reason,  whose  pro- 
vince is  not  to  invent,  but  to  collect,  arrange,  and 
deduce,  cannot  discover  first  principles  ;  and  that 
unless  these  are  supplied  by  the  law  and  the  tes- 
timony, the  mind  must  wander,  as  it  has  done,  in 
the  bewildering  maze  of  uncertainty,  and  darken 
instead  of  seeing  more  clearly  the  reflected  beams 
of  revealed  truth,  which  tradition  has  conveyed 
like  a  glimmering  ray  to  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  globe. 

It  appears  evident,  then,  from  what  has  been 
written,  that  all  the  relics  of  theology  to  be  found 
in  heathen  lands,  are  (mly  the  remaining  fragments 
which  have  been  handed  down  by  a  vitiated  and 
defective  tradition.  lint  more  than  this,  we  find 
people  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  from  whose  intellectual  horizon  the  last 
rays  of  tradition  have  tied, — proving  what  the 
Scriptures  affirm,  that  man's  depraved  nature  is 
such,  as  to  choose  darkness  rather  than  light, — and 
who  have  now  most  emphatically  forgotten  God. 
The  late  Rev.  William  Ruby,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Revealed  Religion,  from  which  some  hints  have 
been  tiken,  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  With  respect  to  ourselves,  it  nmst  be  admitted, 
that  we  derived  our  knowledge  of  the  truth  from 
instruction ;  and  wherever  it  exists,  it  may  be 
traced  through  antecedent  generations,  to  the  first 
pai-ents  of  tla-  human  race;  and  they  could  derive 
it  from  no  other  than  their  Creator.  The  advo- 
cates of  human  reason  and  natural  religion,  may 
talk  and  write  on  these  subjects,  but  their  systems 
are  radicalli/  defective  in  various  respects.  They 
are  not  only  obscure  and  confused  ;  inadequate 
and  imperfect ;  difl'erent  and  contradictory ;  but 
are  all  of  them  merely  hypothetical.  They  are 
founded  n|)on  nothing  but  pre.suni])tion,  they  cannot 
justly  pifti nd  to  certainty,  for  tliey  acknowledge 
no  infallible  standard ;  presenting  no  evidence  of 
divine  authority,  they  have  no  claim  to  religious 
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obligation.  Acknowledging  no  positive  rule,  no 
decisive  testimony,  no  superior  tribunal ;  one  in- 
dividual pretending  to  reason,  exercising  his  judg- 
ment upon  tlieni,  lias  as  great  a  right  to  deny,  as 
another  has  to  alHrm." 

Since  the  publication  of  my  sermon,  preached 
before  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  many  questions  have  been  put  to  me  on 
the  preceding  subjects,  which  has  induced  me  to 
proceed  at  greater  length  in  this  discussion.  As 
to  the  question  of  man's  responsibility,  according 
to  these  views,  the  same  question  may  be  put  with 
equal  propriety,  in  reference  to  the  idolater,  whose 
"  too  superstitious"  parents  taught  him  from 
earliest  infancy  to  venerate  a  block  of  wood,  or 
reptile  deified ;  or  in  reference  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  many  others,  whose  senses  are  entire, 
whose  minds  were  never  cultivated  by  those  who 
might  have  saved  them.  "  Ye  knew  your  duty, 
but  ye  did  it  not ;"  will  be  the  great  condemning 
charge  brought  against  the  wilful  transgressor,  by 
the  J  udge  of  all  the  earth.  The  issue  of  the  prin- 
ciples inculcated  hy  Him,  who  shall  come  in 
rtaniing  tire  to  take  vengeance  on  those  that  know 
not  God,  will  be,  that  "  He  who  knew  his  Lord's 
will,  and  did  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes ;  but  he  who  knew  not  his  Lord's  will,  and 
committed  deeds  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten 
with  few  stripes."  The  apostle  Paul  asserts  to  the 
Athenians,  that  the  times  of  pagan  ignorance, 
"  God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  all  men 
every  where  to  repent."  The  same  apostle,  feeling 
the  full  weight  of  the  Saviour's  commission,  adds 
to  the  fearful  list  of  iniquities,  and  flagitious  sins, 
committed  by  his  OMn  countrymen,  the  Jews,  that 
of  "  forbidding  him  and  his  colleagues  to  preach 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  be  saved."  Thus, 
if  the  apostle  is  to  be  our  example,  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  Saviour  are  to  be  our  guide,  our  duty 
is  as  plain  as  if  written  by  a  noontide  ray,  to  make 
known  to  perishing  heathen,  whether  at  home  or 
aboad,  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

Before  concluding  this  general  review  of  the  pre- 
vailing notions  which  exist  among  the  tribes  of 
Stmthern  Africa,  which  throw  some  light  on  their 
origin,  and  present  the  most  formidable  barriers  to 
their  evangelization,  a  few  remnants  of  tradition 
may  be  noticed.  Among  the  tribes,  and  especially 
those  nearer  to  the  coast,  some  customs  remain 
which  are  thought  to  have  a  reference  to  sacrifices, 
offerings,  and  purifications  ;  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  found  among  people  descending  from 
the  East,  as  all  the  Bechuana  tribes  appear  to 
have  done.  In  many  instances,  their  slaughtering 
of  animals  on  occasions  of  a  tree  being  struck  with 
lightning,  or  to  procure  rain,  or  to  restore  the  sick, 
may  be  easily  traced  to  the  inventive  brain  of  wily 
rain-makers,  who  in  such  a  case,  as  at  their  public 
festivals  and  ceremonies,  never  lose  sight  of  their 
stomachs.  One  will  try  to  coax  the  sickness  out  of 
a  chieftain  by  sitting  him  astride  an  ox,  with  its 
feet  and  legs  tied  ;  and  then  smothering  the  animal 
by  holding  its  nose  in  a  large  bowl  of  water.  A 
feast  follows,  and  the  ox  is  devoured,  sickness  and 
all.  A  sorcerer  will  pretend  he  cannot  find  out 
the  guilty  person,  or  where  the  malady  of  another 
lies,  till  he  has  got  him  to  kill  an  ox,  on  which  he 
manoeuvres,  by  cutting  out  certain  parts.     Another 


doctor  will  require  a  goat,  -which  he  kills  over  the 
sick  person,  allowing  the  blood  to  run  down  the 
body ;  another  will  require  the  fat  of  the  kidney  of 
a  fresh  slaughtered  goat,  saying,  that  any  old  fat 
will  not  do;  and  thus  he  comes  in  for  his  chop. 
These  slaughterings  are  prescribed  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  individual,  so  that  a  stout  ox 
might  be  a  cure  for  a  slight  cold  in  a  chieftain, 
while  a  kid  would  be  a  remedy  for  a  fever  among 
the  poor,  among  whom  there  was  no  chance  of 
obtaining  anything  greater.  The  above  ceremonies 
might  with  little  difficulty  be  construed  into 
sacrifices,  if  we  felt  anxious  to  increase  the  number 
of  traditionary  remains.  Is  it,  however,  to  be  Avon- 
dered  at  among  a  pastoral  people,  whose  choicest 
viand  is  broiled  or  boiled  meat,  and  to  whom  fat 
of  any  kind  is  like  the  richest  cordials,  that  they 
should  solemnize  every  event  or  circumstance  with 
beef?  When  a  covenant  is  made  between  parties, 
or  a  mutual  treaty  entered  into,  one  animal,  or 
more,  must  be  killed  ;  and,  like  Jacob  and  Laban 
of  old,  they  eat  together.  All  this  is  very  natural, 
but  the  following  is  not  so  agreeable  a  part  of  the 
business.  When  Sibonelo,  a  chief  of  the  Barolong, 
made  a  covenant  with  J5uys,  who  fled  to  him  from 
Kafir-land,  the  paunch  of  a  large  ox  was  taken, 
with  its  contents,  and  an  incision  being  made  in 
each  side  of  the  stomach,  the  one  forced  his  body 
through  it,  and  the  other  followed,  intimating  by 
this  ceremony  that  they  were  henceforward  one 
people.  But,  beyond  these,  there  is  something 
more  like  sacrifice  among  the  Zoolus,  or  what  may 
with  more  propriety  be  viewed  as  honouring  the 
manes  of  the  dead ;  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  in  my  journey  to  Moselekatse.  However,  it 
never  appeared  to  me  that  tliei/  deified  them  any 
more  than  the  thoughtless  in  this  country  do,  when 
they  swear  by  St.  George.  The  distinguished  and 
heroic  deeds  of  those  who  have  signalized  them- 
selves in  aggrandizing  the  nation,  are  the  theme  of 
their  songs  like  those  of  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal. 
Their  poets  and  public  eulogists,  to  please  their 
vain  monarch,  work  themselves  up  to  a  state  of 
enthusiasm  bordering  on  phrenzy,  and  attribute 
the  most  unbounded  powers  and  achievements  to 
personages  of  royalty  and  fame.  A  similar  custom, 
doubtless,  gave  rise  to  the  deified  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Is  it  surprising,  that  ignorant,  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  feeble-minded  chiefs,  should  yield  to  a 
kind  of  superstitious  veneration  and  regard  for  the 
names  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  deeds  of  valour,  until  by  frequent  contemplation 
and  eulogy  they  become  most  exaggerated  and 
extravagant,  so  as  to  foster  pride  and  vainglory, 
and  awaken  the  suspicion  of  something  more  than 
human  ?  This  has  been  the  custom  of  all  ages, 
and  has  been  the  fertile  means  of  throwing  an  im- 
penetrable veil  over  the  history  of  many  characters 
and  events,  when  _the  absence  of  letters  prevented 
their  being  handed  down  to  posterity  in  their 
naked  form. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  found  among  the  Bechu- 
anas,  apparently  of  Mosaic  or  patriarchal  origin, 
are  foimd  upon  examination  to  be  like  shells  with- 
out the  kernel.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
origin,  they  have  merged  into  the  ordinary  habits 
of  savage  life,  and  centuries  ago  lost  the  last  vestiges 
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of  the  tradition  of  their  original  design.  Happy 
for  us  that  we  have  not  been  left  to  feel  after  God 
among  the  distant  orbs  of  lieaven,  or  amid  the 
diversified  displays  of  power  and  skill  in  our  own 
world.  "  If,  therefore,  natural  theology  is  rightly 
defined  to  be  that  which  is  attainable  by  the  light 
of  nature  only,  then  all  who  have  tlie  light  of 
nature,  and  the  use  of  reason,  are  capable  of  attain- 
ing it ;  otherwise,  the  definition  will  be  false  and 
imperfect.  The  general  character  of  man  will  hold 
true  that  he  is  Mithout  knowledge  till  he  receives 
instruction,  and  without  conscience  till  informed 
what  the  will  of  God  is.''*  ; 

The  multitude  of  ignorant  savages  to  be  found  in 
*the  Morkl  corroborates  this  statement,  and  the  means 
by  which  some  have  sunk  lower  than  others  in  the  I 
depths  of  ignorance,  may  be  easily  traced.  Nations  , 
who  have  the  sacred  monuments  of  the  past  before 
their  eyes  from  age  to  age,  have  the  mementos  of 
what  they  are  intended  to  represent,  and  are  con- 
stantly reminded  by  this  means  of  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors. 

If  we  look  over  the  map  of  the  Gentile  world, 
we  find  the  victims  of  all  the  grades  of  idolatry, 
from  the  most  refined  and  abstract  to  the  most 
savage  and  debased,  involved  in  tlie  gross  darkness 
described  in  the  preceding  pages.  Some  nations, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  under  the  domi- 
nation of  systems  so  cruel,  that  their  tenets  may  be 
read  in  cluiracters  of  blood.  Those  of  others  are 
involved  in  so  many  labyrinths,  that  we  cannot 
ascribe  their  contrivance  to  even  a  host  of  the  most 
inventive  minds,  or  to  the  experience  of  a  succession 
of  ages.  If  we  examine  those  idolatrous  structures, 
which  crush  so  many  millions  of  our  race  in  the 
cast,  which  have  endured  for  ages,  and  M'ith  their 
multiplied  ramifications  have  tried  the  faith  and 
zeal  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  the  most  legitimate 
conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  is,  that  Satan, 
the  god  of  this  world,  has  been  most  successful  in 
aiding  tlie  minds  of  men,  completely  to  transform 
"  the  invi»iible  things"  first  revealed  to  man.  Al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Hindoos  are 
highly  intellectual,  and  their  system  is  indicative 
of  superlative  cunning,  yet  such  is  the  delusion  of 
its  votaries,  that  they  give  themselves  up,  as  if 
reason  had  reeled  from  its  pivot,  to  a  worship  at 
which  a  babe  might  shriek  with  terror,  or  smile  at 
as  a  toy. 

The  immense  structures  Mhich  have  been  raised 
to  perpetuate  these  strange  commixtures  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  the  puzzling  dogmas  of  their  shasters, 
only  serve  to  retain  the  minds  of  millions  in  the 
grossest  idolatry. 

We  might  select  other  grades,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  or  America,  diverging,  according  to  their 
respective  positions,  still  further  from  the  original 
symbols  of  divine  worship.  As  we  traverse  the 
more  sequestered  sections  of  the  great  human  family, 
we  find  the  glimmering  rays  of  tradition  still  less 
conspicuous.  Some  even  have  before  their  eyes  the 
sacred  remains  of  former  ages  in  gigantic  busts,  or 
broken  [>iles  of  ruined  grandein-,  wliieh  once  echoed 
to  the  tones  of  idolatrous  devotion,  m  here  hecatombs 
•were  slain,  and  which  were  perfumed  with  the  in- 
cense of  votive  otl'erings,  wiiile  ni}  riads  there 
•  Ellis  on  Divinu  Thin'rs. 


shouted,  "  Great  is  Diana."  Ask  their  descendants 
or  successors  what  these  things  mean,  and  they  are 
silent  as  the  lifeless  deities  before  their  eyes 
Among  some  a  few  shadows  seem  still  to  linger, 
which  the  fancy  of  a  sorcerer  employs  to  feed  the 
mind  of  the  populace,  with  ideas  more  gross  than 
could  have  arisen  from  the  absence  of  all  tradition. 
Thus  we  find  in  tlie  downward  scale  of  human  de- 
gradation men  who,  as  the  apostle  says,  "  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,"  turn  the 
truth  into  a  lie  or  an  idol.  These  again  become 
varied  according  to  the  fancies  of  their  votaries  : 
others  are  content  with  fetiches  and  charms ;  and 
finally  some,  from  their  nonuide  life  and  isolated 
position,  have  lost  all  idea  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

If  we  find  in  some  parts  of  the  world  those  who, 
though  reclining  under  the  very  shadow  of  edifices 
of  idolatry,  are  ignorant  of  their  origin  or  use,  what 
are  we  to  expect  from  Africans,  whose  progenitors, 
I  am  led  to  suppose,  were  not  very  civilized  them- 
selves when  they  first  began  to  people  their  vast 
continent  ?  Africa,  doubtless,  was  originally  peopled 
by  each  family  or  tribe  of  its  first  settlers  becoming 
too  numerous  for  its  locality,  some  branching  out 
to  the  more  sequestered  parts ;  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  communities,  rent  asunder  by  intestine 
broils,  have  sought  separate  settlements  elsewhere  ; 
others  again  have  been  driven  to  take  refuge  from 
a  superior  force  in  the  recesses  of  the  wild  cham- 
paign ;  and,  lastly,  little  communities  have  probably 
arisen  from  rebels  and  murderers,  whose  crimes 
have  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  among  beasts 
of  pre)'.  We  can  readily  perceive  from  these  cir- 
cumstances how  easy  it  Mas  for  a  people,  during 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  descending  from  JSlizraim  and 
Phut,  and  migrating  through  Egypt,  or  descending 
from  Cash,  and  passing  from  Arabia  to  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  African  continent,  fiom 
the  fierce  and  restless  tribes  of  Ishmael,  to  forget 
every  vestige  of  the  creeds  of  their  progenitors.  It 
is  easy  for  men  to  degenerate  in  religion  and  civili- 
zation, especially  when  compelled  to  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  which  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  devotion  in  the  soul ;  but  numberless 
examples  prove  that  nothing  less  than  a  divine  lever 
can  raise  them.  In  all  agcs  "  hunger  and  igno- 
rance have  been  the  great  brutalizers  of  the  human 
race;"  and,  if  we  look  at  the  large  tracts  of  barren 
country  inhabited  by  some  of  the  African  tribes,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  are  Avhat  they  are, — • 
ignorant,  filthy,  and  sometimes  very  disgusting  in 
their  appearance.  Degraded  as  tbey  are,  they 
merit  not  the  epithets  which  have  been  heaped  upou 
them  by  those  who  are  unmindful  that  ///f-i'r  position 
only  has  prevented  them  from  becoming  Hottentots 
and  l^ushmen  themselves. 

We  close  (mr  remarks  on  this  subject  by  a  quota- 
tion from  •'  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of 
Mankind,"  by  Dr.  Prichard  : — 

"  If  these  tribes  are,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove,  not  a  distinct  class  of  nations,  but  only  the 
offsets  of  stems,  difiering  widely  from  them  when 
existing  under  more  favourable  circumstances ;  if 
the  apparent  inferiority  in  their  organization,  their 
uj;liness,  thin,  meagre,  and  deformed  stature,  are 
usually  connected  with  physical  conditions  un- 
favourable to  the  development  of  bodily  vigour, — 
there  will  be  no  proof  of  original  inferiority  in  any- 
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thing  that  can  be  adduced  respecting  them.  Their 
personal  deformity  and  intellectual  weakness,  if 
these  attributes  really  belong  to  thcni,  must  be  re- 
garded as  individual  varieties.  Similar  defects  are 
produced  in  every  part  of  tlie  human  race  by  the 
agency  of  physical  circumstances  parallel  to  tliose 
under  wliich  the  tribes  in  question  are  known  to 
exist.  If  tliese  were  reversed,  it  is  probalde  that  a 
few  generations  would  obliterate  tlie  effect  which 
has  resulted  from  them." — Vol.  ii.  p.  34'J,  &e. 

It  may  also  be  here  added,  from  the  same  learned 
author, 

"  That  they  liave  not,  indeed,  contributed  towards 
the  advancement  of  human  art  or  science,  hut  they 
have  shown  themselves  w'illing  and  able  to  profit 
by  these  advantages  when  introduced  among  tliem. 
The  civilization  of  many  African  nations  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  aborigines  of  Europe,  during 
the  ages  which  preceded  the  conquests  of  the  Goths 
and  Swedes  in  the  north,  and  the  Romans  in  the 
southern  parts." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Indifference  to  instruction — The  women  mouopolizc  the 
water — P:itience  tried — Situation  of  a  Missionary's  wife — 
Character  of  our  couf;regations— Cunning  thieves — The 
bewitched  pot — Coiisohitions — Acquirin;;  the  language — 
Character  of  interpreters — Errors  inevitable  —  Serious 
blunders — Divine  Support — Itiueratiug — Native  views  of 
the  Missionary  character — A.  generous  offer — The  Mora- 
viiins  in  Greenland — Paul's  preaching  at  Athens— An 
example  to  Missionaries— A  Hottentot  woman— Her  afflic- 
tion and  penitence. 

We  shall  now  return  to  our  labours  among  the 
Bechuanas,  which  had  already  been  carried  on  for 
about  five  years.  The  natives  had  by  this  time 
become  perfectly  callous  and  indifferent  to  all  in- 
struction, except  it  were  followed  by  some  temporal 
benefit  in  assisting  them  with  the  labour  of  our 
hands,  which  was  not  always  in  our  power.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  at  this  time 
depicts  our  real  situation  : — "  I  often  feel  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  relative  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  at 
this  station.  A  sameness  marks  the  events  of  each 
returning  day.  No  conversions,  no  inquiry  after 
God,  no  objections  raised  to  exercise  our  powers  in 
defence.  Indifference  and  stupidity  form  the  wreath 
on  every  brow,  ignorance — the  grossest  ignorance 
of  Divine  things — forms  the  basis  of  every  action ; 
it  is  only  things  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish,  which 
stimulate  to  activity  and  mirth,  while  the  great 
subject  of  the  soul's  redemption  appears  to  them 
like  an  old  and  ragged  garment,  possessing  neither 
loveliness  nor  worth.  O.  when  shall  the  day-star 
arise  on  tlieir  hearts  !  We  preach,  we  converse,  we 
catechise,  we  pray,  but  without  the  least  apparent 
success.  Only  satiate  their  mendicant  spirits  by 
perpetually  giving,  and  we  are  all  that  is  good; 
but  refuse  to  meet  their  demands,  their  praises  are 
turned  to  ridicule  and  abuse." 

Our  time  was  incessantly  occupied  in  building, 
and  labouring  frequently  for  the  meat  that  perisheth ; 
but  our  exertions  were  often  in  vain,  for  while  ■\ve 
sowed,  the  natives  reaped.  The  site  of  the  station 
■was  a  light  sandy  soil,  where  no  kind  of  vegetables 
would  grow  without  constant  irrigation.  Our  water 
ditch,  which  was  some  miles  in  length,  had  been  led 


out  of  the  Kuruman  River,  and  passed  in  its  course 
through  the  g^drdcns  of  the  natives.  As  irrigation 
was  to  them  entirely  unknown,  fountains  and  streams 
had  l)een  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  where  crops  even 
of  native  grain  (holcus  sorglmm),  which  supports 
amazing  drought,  are  seldom  very  abundant  from 
the  general  scarcity  of  rain.  The  native  women, 
seeing  the  fertilizing  effect  of  the  water  in  our  gar- 
dens, thought  very  naturally  that  they  had  an  equal 
right  to  their  own,  and  took  the  liberty  of  cutting 
open  our  water  ditcli,  and  allowing  it  on  some  occa- 
sions to  flood  theirs.  This  mode  of  proceeding  left 
us  at  times  without  a  drop  of  ■«  ater,  even  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  pleaded,  and 
remonstrated  with  the  chiefs ;  the  women  were  the 
masters  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  were 
daily  compelled  to  go  alternately  three  miles  with 
a  spade,  about  three  o'clock  p.m.,  the  hottest  time 
of  the  day,  and  turn  in  the  many  outlets  into  native 
gardens,  that  we  might  have  a  little  moisture  to 
refresh  our  burnt-up  vegetxibles  during  the  night, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  irrigate  when  we  ought 
to  have  rested  from  the  labours  of  the  day.  Many 
night  watches  were  spent  in  this  way ;  and  after 
we  had  raised  with  great  labour  vegetables,  so 
necessary  to  our  constitutions,  the  natives  would 
steal  them  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and,  after  a 
year's  toil  and  care,  we  scarcely  reaped  anything 
to  reward  us  for  our  labour.  The  women  would 
watch  our  return  from  turning  the  streams  into  the 
watercourse,  and  would  immediately  go  and  open 
the  outlets  again  ;  thus  leaving  us  on  a  thirsty  plain 
many  days  without  a  drop  of  water,  excepting  that 
which  was  carried  from  a  distant  fountain,  under  a 
cloudless  sky,  when  the  thermometer  at  noon  would 
frequently  rise  to  120°  in  the  shade.  When  we 
complained  of  this,  the  women,  who  one  would 
have  thought  would  have  been  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate the  principles  by  which  we  were  actuated, 
became  exasperated,  and  going  to  the  higher  dam, 
where  the  water  was  led  out  of  the  river,  with  their 
picks  completely  destroyed  it,  allowing  the  stream 
to  flow  in  its  ancient  bed.  By  this  means  the 
supply  of  water  we  formerly  had  was  reduced  to 
one-half,  and  that  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  loved  us  only  when  we  could  supply  them  with 
tobacco,  repair  their  tools,  or  administer  medicine  to 
the  afflicted.  But  all  this,  and  much  more  failed 
to  soften  their  feelings  towards  us.  Mrs.  Mofi'at, 
from  these  circumstances,  and  the  want  of  female 
assistance,  has  been  compelled  to  send  the  heavier 
part  of  otu"  linen  a  hundred  miles  to  be  washed. 

Our  situation  might  be  better  conceived  than  de- 
scribed :  not  one  believed  our  report  among  the 
thousands  by  whom  we  were  surrounded.  Native 
aid,  especially  to  the  wife  of  the  missionary,  though 
not  to  be  dispensed  with,  was  a  source  of  anxiety, 
and  an  addition  to  our  caves;  for  any  individual 
might  not  only  threaten,  but  carry  a  rash  purpose 
into  effect.  For  instance,  Mrs.  M.,  Avith  a  babe  in 
her  arms,  begged,  and  that  very  humbly,  of  a 
woman,  just  to  be  kind  enough  to  move  out  of  a 
temporary  kitchen,  that  she  might  shut  it  as  usual 
before  going  into  the  place  of  worship.  The 
woman,  a  plebeian,  seized  a  piece  of  wood  to  hurl 
it  at  Mrs.  M.'s  head,  who,  of  course,  immediately 
escaped  to  the  house  of  God,  leaving  her  the  undis- 
puted occupant  of  the  kitchen,  any  of  the  contents 
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of  which  she  would  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  to 
her  owa  iise.  It  required  no  little  fortitude  and 
forbearance  in  the  wife  of  the  missionary,  who  had 
to  keep  at  home,  and  attend  to  the  cares  and  duties 
of  a  family,  to  have  the  house  crowded  with  those 
who  would  seize  a  stone,  and  dare  interference  on 
her  part.  As  many  men  and  women  as  pleased 
might  come  into  our  hut,  leaving  us  not  room  even 
to  turn  ourselves,  and  making  everything  they 
touched  the  colour  of  their  own  greasy  red  attire ; 
while  some  were  talking,  others  would  be  sleeping, 
and  some  pilfering  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon.  This  would  keep  the  housewife  a 
perfect  prisoner  in  a  suffocating  atmosphere,  almost 
intolerable ;  and  when  they  departed  they  lefl  ten 
times  more  than  their  number  behind  — company 
still  more  offensive.  As  it  was  not  pleasant  to  take 
our  meals  amimg  such  filth,  our  dinner  was  often 
deferred  for  hours,  hoping  for  their  departure ;  but, 
after  all,  it  had  to  be  eafen  when  the  natives  were 
despatching  their  game  at  our  feet.  Our  attend- 
ance at  public  worship  would  vary  from  one  to 
forty ;  and  these  very  often  manifesting  the  greatest 
indecorum.  Some  would  be  snoring ;  others  laugh- 
ing ;  some  working;  and  others,  who  might  even 
be  styled  the  noblesse,  would  be  employed  in  re- 
moving from  their  ornaments  certain  nameless 
insects,  letting  them  run  about  the  forms,  while 
sitting  by  the  missionary's  wife.  Never  having 
been  accustomed  to  chairs  or  st(X)ls,  some,  by  Avay 
of  imitation,  would  sit  with  their  feet  on  the  benches, 
having  their  knees,  according  to  their  usual  mode 
of  sitting,  drawn  up  to  their  chins.  In  this  position 
one  would  fall  asleep  and  tumble  over,  to  the  great 
merriment  of  his  fellows.  On  some  occasions  an 
opportunity  would  be  watched  to  rob,  when  the 
missionary  was  engaged  in  public  service.  The 
thief  would  just  put  his  head  within  the  door,  dis- 
cover who  was  in  the  pulpit,  and,  knoMing  he  could 
not  leave  his  rostrum  before  a  certain  time  had 
ela{)sed,  would  go  to  his  house  and  take  what  he 
could  hiy«  his  hands  upon.  When  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  I  met  in  the  evening,  we  almost  always  had 
some  tale  to  tell  about  our  losses,  but  never  about 
our  gains,  except  those  of  resignation  and  peace, 
the  results  of  patience,  and  faith  in  the  unchange- 
able purposes  of  Jehovah.  "  I  will  be  exalted 
among  the  heathen,"  cheered  our  often  baffled  and 
drooping  spirits. 

Some  nights,  or  rather  mornings,  we  had  to  record 
thefts  committed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
in  our  houses,  our  smith-shop,  our  garden,  and 
among  our  cattle  in  the  field.  These  they  have 
more  than  once  driven  into  a  bog  or  mire,  at  a  late 
hour  informing  us  of  the  accident,  as  they  termed 
it ;  and,  as  it  was  then  too  dark  to  render  assistance, 
one  or  more  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  hyenas  or 
himgry  natives.  One  night  they  entered  our  cattle- 
fold,  killed  one  of  our  l)est  draught  o.xen.  and  car- 
ried the  whole  away  except  one  shoulder.  We 
were  compelled  to  use  nmch  meat,  from  the  great 
scarcity  of  grain  and  vegetables  :  our  sheep  we  had 
to  purchiise  at  a  distance  ;  and  very  thankful  might 
we  be,  if,  out  of  twenty,  we  secured  the  largest  half 
for  ourselves.  They  would  break  their  legs,  cut 
off  their  tails,  and  more  freipiently  carry  oft'  the 
whole  carca.se.  Tools,  such  iis  saws,  axes,  and 
adzes,  were  losses  severely  felt,  as  we  could  not  at 


that  time  replace  them,  when  there  was  no  inter- 
course whatever  with  the  colony.  Some  of  our 
tools  and  utensils  which  they  stole,  on  finding  the 
metal  not  what  they  expected,  they  would  bring 
back,  beaten  into  all  shapes,  and  oft'er  them  in  ex- 
change for  some  other  article  of  value.  Knives 
were  always  eagerly  coveted ;  our  metal  spoons 
they  melted  ;  and  Mhen  we  were  supplied  with 
plated  iron  ones,  which  they  found  not  so  pliable, 
they  supposed  them  bewitched.  Very  often,  when 
employed  working  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  if 
there  was  no  one  in  whom  he  could  confide,  the 
missionary  would  be  compelled  to  carry  them  all 
to  the  place  where  he  went  to  seek  a  draught  of 
water,  well  knowing  that  if  they  were  left  they 
would  take  wings  before  he  could  return. 

The  following  ludicrous  circumstance  once  hap- 
pened, and  was  related  to  the  writer  by  a  native  in 
graphic  style.  Two  men  had  succeeded  in  stealing 
an  iron  pot.  Having  just  taken  it  from  the  fire,  it 
was  rather  warm  for  handing  conveniently  over  a 
fence,  and  by  doing  so,  it  fell  on  a  stone  and  Mas 
cracked.  "  It  is  iron,"  said  they,  and  off  they  went 
with  their  booty,  resolving  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
that  is,  if  it  would  not  serve  for  cooking,  they  would 
transform  it  into  knives  and  spears.  After  some 
time  had  elapsed,  and  the  hue  and  cry  al)out  the 
missing  pot  had  nearly  died  away,  it  was  brought 
forth  to  a  native  smith,  who  had  laid  in  a  stock  of 
charcoal  for  the  occasion.  The  pot  was  farther 
broken  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  lay  hold  of 
with  the  tongs,  which  are  generally  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree.  The  native  vulcan,  unacquainted  with 
cast-iron,  having  with  his  small  bellows,  one  in 
each  hand,  produced  a  good  heat,  drew  a  piece 
from  the  fire.  To  his  utter  amazement  it  flew  into 
pieces  at  the  first  stroke  of  his  little  hammer.  An- 
other and  another  piece  was  brought  under  the 
action  of  the  fire,  and  then  under  the  hammer  with 
no  better  success.  Both  the  thief  and  the  smith, 
gazing  with  eyes  and  mouth  dilated  on  the  frag- 
ments of  iron  scattered  round  the  stone  anvil,  de- 
clared their  belief  that  the  pot  was  bewitched,  and 
concluded  pot-stealing  to  be  a  bad  speculation. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  house  was  frequently  left 
alone,  fared  worse  than  when  there  was  any  one  to 
keep  an  eye  on  visitors.  He  has  more  than  once 
returned  from  preaching,  and  found  a  stone  left  in 
the  pot  instead  of  the  meat  on  which  he  had  hoped 
to  dine.  Indeed  there  would  be  no  end  to  de- 
scribing all  the  losses,  mortifications,  and  disap- 
pointments we  daily  met  with  in  the  course  of  our 
duty.  We  can  never  look  back  on  those  years  of 
sorrow  without  lifting  up  our  hearts  to  God  in 
grateful  adoraticm  for  the  grace  afforded,  while  we 
hung  f)ur  harps  upon  the  willows,  and  after  years 
of  labour  felt  as  if  it  would  never  fall  to  our  lot 
to  sing  the  song  of  triuni[)h  in  a  strange  land. 
Often  have  we  met  together  to  read  the  word  of 
God,  that  never-failing  source  of  comfort,  and 
contented  with  being  only  the  pioneers,  have  poured 
out  our  souls  in  prayer  for  the  perishing  heathen 
around.  There  were  seasons  when,  by  faith  in  the 
snre  word  of  jiromise,  we  could  Imik  beyond  "  the 
gloomy  hills  of  darkness,"  and  rejoice  in  the  full 
assurance  of  hope  in  the  apjiroacbing  latter-day 
glory.  The.se  were  a  few  of  our  difficulties,  while 
others,  more  perplexing  still,  arose  from  the  conduct 
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of  individuals  who  had  acconipaniod  the  mission- 
aries as  assistants.  These,  though  sek'Cted  from 
other  stations  as  professors  of  religion,  when  they 
came  to  associate  with  the  natives,  exhibited  much 
of  that  weakness  which  may  be  expected  from 
people  just  emerging  fiom  the  grossncss  of  hea- 
thenism. When  the  needful  discipline  was  ex- 
ercised on  some,  others  were  oti'ended,  and  thus 
caused  much  pain  of  mind,  by  an  exhibition  of  im- 
proper tempers  towards  those  whose  only  object  was 
to  save  them  from  ruin.  The  Bechuanas  could  not 
failof  observing  these  inconsistencies,  and  thus  they 
became  stumbling-blocks  to  the  heathen. 

The  acquisition  of  the  language  was  an  object  of 
the  first  importance.  This  was  to  be  done  under 
circumstances  the  most  unfavourable,  as  there  was 
neither  time  nor  place  of  retirement  for  study,  and 
no  interpreter  worthy  the  name.  A  few,  and  but 
a  few  words  were  collected,  and  these  very  in- 
correct, from  the  ignorance  of  the  interpreter  of 
the  grammatical  structure  either  of  his  own  or  the 
Dutch  language,  through  which  medium  all  our 
intercourse  was  carried  on.  It  was  something  like 
groping  in  the  dark,  and  many  were  the  ludicrous 
blunders  I  made.  The  more  waggish  of  those 
from  whom  I  occasionally  obtained  sentences  and 
forms  of  speech,  would  richly  enjoy  the  fun,  if 
they  succeeded  in  leading  me  into  egregious  mis- 
takes and  shameful  blnndei"s ;  but  though  I  had  to 
pay  dear  for  my  credulity,  I  learned  somethmg. 
After  being  compelled  to  attend  to  every  species 
of  manual,  and  frequently  menial,  labour  for  the 
whole  day,  working  under  a  burning  sun,  standing 
on  the  saw-pit,  labouring  at  the  anvil,  treading 
clay,  or  employed  in  cleaning  a  water  ditch,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  I  was  in  no  very  fit  condition  for 
study,  even  when  a  quiet  hour  could  be  obtained 
in  the  evening  for  that  purpose.  And  this  was  not 
all ;  an  efficient  interpreter  could  not  be  found  in 
the  country ;  and  when  everything  was  ready  for 
inquiry,  the  native  mind,  unaccustomed  to  analyze 
abstract  terms,  would,  after  a  few  questions,  be  com- 
pletely bewildered.  I  can  fully  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings of  Dr.  Burchell,  in  the  following  extract  from 
his  travels,  bearing  directly  on  the  subject : — 

"  Those  whose  minds  have  been  expanded  by  a 
European  education,  cannot  readily  conceive  the 
stiipiditi/,  as  they  would  call  it,  of  savages,  in 
everything  beyond  the  most  simple  ideas  and  the 
most  uucompounded  notions,  either  in  moral  or  in 
physical  knowledge.  But,  the  fact  is,  their  life 
embraces  so  few  incidents,  their  occupations,  their 
thoughts,  and  their  cares  are  confined  to  so  few 
objects,  that  their  ideas  must  necessarily  be  equally 
few,  and  equally  confined.  I  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  allow  Mochunka  to  leave  oft' the  task 
when  he  had  scarcely  given  me  a  dozen  of  words ; 
as  it  was  evident  that  exertion  of  mind,  or  con- 
tinued employment  of  the  faculty  \rf  thinking,  soon 
wore  out  his  powers  of  reflection,  and  rendered 
him  really  incapable  of  paying  any  longer  attention 
to  the  subject.  On  such  occasions,  he  would  betray 
by  his  listlessness  and  the  vacancy  of  his  counte- 
nance, that  abstract  questions  of  the  plainest  kind 
soon  exhausted  all  mental  strength,  and  reduced 
him  to  the  state  of  a  child  whose  reason  was 
dormant,  lie  would  then  complain  that  his  head 
began   to  ache ;  and  as  it  was  useless  to  persist 


)'«('('<"  Minervii,  he  always  received  immediately 
his  dismissal  for  that  day." 

The  reducing  of  an  oral  language  to  writing 
being  so  important  to  the  missionary,  he  ought  to 
have  every  encouragement  afforded  him,  and  be 
supplied  with  the  means  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  an  object.  The  Bechuanas,  though 
tliey  had  never  known  the  worth  of  time,  could, 
like  men  in  general,  set  a  high  value  on  service 
done  for  a  stranger.  They  supposed  that,  as  we 
were  supported  by  resources,  not  drawn  from  the 
country,  we  had  only  to  call  for  riches,  and  they 
would  come ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  had  the 
greatest  diificulty  in  making  both  ends  meet,  which 
indeed  we  could  not  have  accomplished  without 
personal  hard  labour. 

A  missionary  who  commences  giving  direct  in- 
struction to  the  natives,  though  far  from  being 
competent  in  the  language,  is  proceeding  on  safer 
ground  than  if  he  were  employing  an  interpreter, 
who  is  not  proficient  in  both  languages,  and  who 
has  not  a  tolerable  understanding  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  Trusting  to  an  ignorant  and  unqua- 
lified interpreter,  is  attended  with  consequences  not 
only  ludicrous,  but  dangerous  to  the  very  objects 
which  lie  nearest  the  missi(mary's  heart.  The 
natives  will  smile,  and  make  'allowances  for  the 
blundering  speeches  of  the  missionary  :  and  though 
some  may  convey  the  very  opposite  meaning  to 
that  which  he  intends,  they  know  from  his  general 
character  what  it  should  be,  and  ascribe  the  blunder 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  language.  They  are  not  so 
charitable  towards  his  interpreter,  whose  interest 
it  is  to  make  them  believe  that  he  is  master  of  a 
language  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  con- 
sequently they  take  for  granted,  that  all  is  correct 
which  comes  through  his  lips.  I  have  been  very 
much  troubled  in  my  mind  on  hearing  that  the 
most  erroneous  renderings  have  been  given  to  what 
I  had  said.  Since  acquiring  the  language,  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  discovering  this  with  my  own 
ears,  by  hearing  sentences  translated,  which  at  one 
moment  were  calculated  to  excite  no  more  than  a 
smile,  while  others  would  produce  intense  agony 
of  mind  from  their  bordering  on  blasphemy,  and 
which  the  interpreter  gave  as  the  word  of  God. 
The  interpreter,  who  cannot  himself  read,  and  who 
understands  very  partially  what  he  is  translating, 
if  he  is  not  a  very  humble  one,  will,  as  I  have  often 
heard,  introduce  a  cart-wheel,  or  an  ox-tail  into 
some  passage  of  simple  sublimity  ,of  Holy  Writ, 
just  because  some  word  in  the  sentence  had  a 
similar  sound.  Thus  the  passage,  "  The  salvation 
of  the  soul  is  a  great  and  important  subject  •"  The 
salvation  of  the  soul  is  a  very  great  such,  must 
sound  strange  indeed.  Oh,  it  is  an  untold  blessing 
for  one  in  such  circumstances  to  have  an  humble 
and  devout  interpreter,  who  feels  the  very  words 
glow  as  they  pass  through  his  lips.  I  have  felt  in 
Namaqua-land,  with  such  an  one,  as  if  a  holy 
unction  from  above  were  resting  both  on  myself 
and  interpreter.  Alas !  for  us  among  the  Bechu- 
anas, ours  was  not  of  this  description ;  he  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  Campbell  to  Kurrechane,  brought 
home  a  concubine  with  him,  and  apostatizing, 
became  an  enemy  to  the  mission. 

This  was  one  of  the  trials  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  was  a  severe  blow ;   while  tlie 
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heathen  lauglied  at  our  puny  efforts  to  reform  the 
nation.  They  had  boasted  that  our  Jesus  and 
Jehovah,  of  whom  we  liked  to  talk  so  frequently, 
should  never  get  one  convert  to  bow  the  knee 
to  their  sway ;  and  now  these  boasts  were  reiterated 
with  epithets  of  contumely  and  scorn.  Sometimes 
a  cheering  ray  would  pierce  through  the  thick 
gloom  which  hung  over  our  prospects,  in  the  form 
of  a  kind  word  or  action  on  the  part  of  a  chief  or 
person  of  influence,  though  that  was  generally 
either  the  precursor  of  a  favour  to  be  asked,  or  a 
return  for  one  granted.  We  needed  the  graces  of 
faith  and  patience,  and  but  for  almighty  support, 
we  must  have  fainted  and  fallen  in  the  struggle. 
It  was  then  that  the  prayers  of  the  churches  at 
home  were  answered,  though  not  in  the  way  human 
minds  anticipated.  It  was  then  that  the  Divine 
promises  were  perused  with  renewed  feelings  of 
ardour  and  consolation ;  and  it  was  then  that  we 
were  taught  experimentally,  "  that  it  was  not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord."  It  did  indeed  produce  a  melancholy  feeling, 
M-hen  we  looked  around  us,  on  so  many  immortal 
beings,  not  one  of  whom  loved  us,  none  sympa- 
thized, none  considered  the  day  of  their  merciful 
visitation  ;  but  with  their  lives,  as  with  their  lips, 
were  saying  to  the  Almighty,  "  Depart  from  us, 
we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways." 

With  such  interpreters  and  aids  as  we  could  ob- 
tain, we  ceased  not  to  lift  up  our  voices  to  proclaim 
the  gospel  jubilee.  The  commission  of  him,  who 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  dwelt  on  our  tongues ; 
and  though  the  declaration  of  Onmipotence,  "  My 
word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,"  assured  us 
that  our  labours  were  not  in  vain,  still  we  felt  it 
an  arduous  employ.  Every  means  was  resorted  to, 
and  every  season  improved,  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  native  mind,  and  everything  hopeful,  even 
in  the  countenance  of  an  individual,  was  eagerly 
treasured  up  in  our  hearts;  but  to  our  grief,  we 
found  every  indication  like  the  morning  cloud  and 
the  early  ^ew.  We  itinerated  by  turn  every  Sab- 
bath, to  the  neighliouring  villages;  and  veiy  fre- 
quently after  four  and  live  miles'  walk,  could  not 
get  an  iiulividual  to  listen  to  the  message  of  Divine 
mercy.  Without  the  influence  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  hamlet,  it  was  scarcely  possible  at  any  time  to 
collect  a  few  individuals  together ;  and  if  this  was 
accomplished,  they  thought  they  were  entitled  to 
a  reward  for  the  exercise  of  their  authority  in 
promoting  the  object  of  our  wishes  ;  and  not  un- 
iVequently,  when  they  eonunanded,  or  rather  pre- 
tended to  connnand  the  attendance  of  their  people, 
they  laughed  at  the  mandate,  which  they  well  knew 
was  only  that  of  the  lips.  Finding  that  a  little  bit 
of  tobacco  had  some  influence  in  increasing  our 
congregations  at  these  out-places,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  draught  of  water,  we  would 
take  a  small  jxirtion  of  our  little  stock;  but  when 
we  happened  to  forget  it,  we  were  frequently  told 
to  go  l)ack  first,  and  bring  the  tobacco.  We  were 
wont  to  start  very  early,  having  to  go  on  foot,  in 
order  to  return  to  the  station  before  the  sun  got  so 
hot  as  to  cause  walking  on  the  sand,  especially  in 
thin  shoes,  to  be  attended  with  considerable  pain. 
I  have  known  the  chief  of  a  village  ilefer  the  col- 
lecting of  his  people  together  till  the  sun  had 
become  very  hot,  knowing  our  extreme  reluctance  to 


return,  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something  to  them  about  their  eternal  interests ; 
and  when  they  found  this  delay  compelled  the  mis- 
sionary, in  his  course  homeward  over  a  sandy  plain, 
to  step  from  one  tuft  of  grass  to  another,  and  stop 
frequently  under  the  shadow  of  a  bush  till  his 
glowing  feet  should  cool,  it  afforded  them  no  little 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

Many  of  them  thought  us  a  strange  race  of  beings ; 
while  some  would  insinuate  that  we  had  some  other 
object  in  view,  of  a  very  dift'erent  character  than  to 
make  them  believe  in  fables;  and  what  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  consolatory,  they  would  tell  us, 
that  we  had  come  to  their  country  to  get  a  living. 
Some  brighter  minds,  however,  inferred  from  what 
they  saw  that  all  our  resources  being  foreign,  and 
some  of  them  employed  to  administer  to  the  wants 
of  the  natives,  besides  the  taxes  levied  by  thieves, 
that  these  surmises  were  not  exactly  the  whole  of 
the  truth,  but  that  we  must  be  nmaways  from  our 
native  land,  preferring  a  suffering  life  in  their 
country  to  returning  to  our  own,  to  be  punished 
for  some  crime  of  which  we  had  been  guilty. 
"  What  is  the  reason  you  do  not  return  to  your 
own  land  ?"  asked  a  chief,  when  I  begged  him  to 
endeavour  to  recover  my  knife,  which  had  been 
stolen  from  my  jacket  that  I  had  laid  down  while 
preaching.  "  If  your  land  was  a  good  one,  or  if 
you  were  not  afraid  of  returning,  you  Nvould  not 
be  so  content  to  live  as  you  do,  while  people  devour 
you,"  said  another. 

Our  itinerating  journeys  to  the  Batlaros,  who 
lived  at  Patane,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  westward, 
were  of  a  more  agreeable  nature,  if  a  comparison 
may  be  drawn.  The  thing  was  more  novel  to 
that  people,  and  a  congregation  might  be  convened, 
though  their  wildness  and  ignorance  may  in  some 
measure  be  conceived  of  by  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  my  journals: — ''  Arrived  at  Tlogo's 
village.  Tlogo  the  chief,  and  a  number  of  people, 
having  congregated  at  the  wagon,  I  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  them  a  little  about  the 
things  of  God.  I  had  scarcely  begun,  when  the 
greater  part  of  them  took  to  their  heels.  At  the  con- 
clusion, something  was  saiil  in  reference  to  what  had 
taken  place,  when  one  who  could  speak  a  few  words 
of  the  Dutch  language  broke  out  in  the  following  ha- 
rangue : '  The  Ik'chuanas  are  very  hard-headed,  and 
Mill  not  hear,  though  God  has  given  them  so  many 
things.  He  h;us  given  them  oxen,  goats,  and  women,' 
— ranking  the  latter  among  the  inferior  animals." 

The  missionary  recjuires  incessant  jwtience  and 
perseverance,  for  often  when  he  luis.  by  many  kind 
speeches  and  a  present  to  the  chief,  collected  an 
audience,  he  finds  his  fii-st  words  are  only  a  signal 
for  instant  dismissal.  I  have  found  some  chiefs, 
who,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  motives  of  the  mis- 
siimary,  have  professed  great  anxiety  to  have  one, 
and  would  bring  a  young  daughter  into  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Moffat,  assuring  me  that  he  m  ould  give  her 
to  be  my  wife,  were  I  to  take  up  my  abode  with 
him.  This,  no  doubt,  was  very  generous ;  and  he, 
poor  man,  in  his  ignorance,  must  have  thought 
me  not  only  saucy,  but  silly,  not  to  embrace  so 
fascinating  an  offer.  These  visits,  although  with- 
out any  apparent  success,  were  not  lost  eitlier  upcm 
the  natives  or  ourselves ;  for  while  they  gradually 
familiarized  our  character  and  objects  to  the  people. 
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they  taught  us  lessons  very  important  in  preparing 
us  for  trials  greater  than  these. 

In  imparting  instruction,  we  were  ohliged  to  keep 
to  first  principles.  Among  such  a  people  it  was 
necessary  to  assert  who  God  was,  as  well  as  what 
He  had  done  for  a  sinful  world.  It  is  recorded  of 
the  Moravian  missionaries  in  Greenland,  that  they 
liad  heen  in  the  habit  of  directing  the  attention  of 
their  hearers  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God, 
the  fall  of  man,  and  the  demands  of  the  Divine 
law  ;  hoping  thus,  by  degrees,  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  tlie  heathen  for  the  more  nijsterious  and  sub- 
lime truths  of  the  gospel.  As,  however,  this  plan 
had  been  tried  for  five  years  with  no  success,  they 
now  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  simply  to 
preach  Christ  cnicified  to  the  benighted  Green- 
landers  ;  and  not  only  were  their  own  souls  set  at 
peculiar  liberty  in  speaking,  but  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  evidently  accompanied  the  word  spoken 
to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  hearers ;  so 
that  they  trembled  at  their  danger  as  sinners,  and 
rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  in  the  appointment 
and  exhibition  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  This  fact  has  been  reiterated ;  and 
by  the  deductions  drawn  from  it,  many,  we  believe, 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  subsequent  labours 
of  other  missionaries,  for  sixteen  years,  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  without  fruit,  must  have  arisen 
from  their  not  "  thus  directing  their  principal 
attention  to  the  only  subject  which  was  likely  to  be 
peruNanently  profitable  to  the  heathen."  This, 
however,  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  erroneous  con- 
clusion; for  if  we  examine  the  journals  and  ex- 
perience of  those  who  laboured  a  much  longer 
period  than  the  Greenland  missionaries,  with  no 
better  success,  we  shall  find  that  the  burden  of 
their  report  was,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  &c. 
If  these  missionaries,  whom  we  can  never  cease  to 
admire,  and  whose  extraordinary  love  to  the 
Saviour  influenced  them  to  brave  the  tempests  of 
an  arctic  sky,  had  confined  their  preaching  exclu- 
sively to  the  attributes  of  God,  which,  as  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  can  scarcely  think  they 
did,  we  shoidd  not  wonder  at  their  little  success. 
It  ought  also  to  be  recollected,  that,  by  tlieir  first 
efi"orts  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  natives  re- 
specting the  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  they 
were  preparing  the  way  for  dilating  more  fully  on 
the  theme  of  man's  redemption. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  apostle  among  the 
Jews,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  true  God,  was  to  proclaim  the 
reigTi  of  the  Messiah,  and  even  to  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  only;  but  Paul,  whose  all- 
absorbing  theme  was  Christ,  and  Him  crucified, 
determined,  while  standing  on  Mars'  Hill,  among 
the  literati  of  Athens,  to  discourse  first  on  the  cha- 
racter and  attributes  of  the  true  God,  of  whom  they 
were  ignorant.  His  sermon,  or  rather  the  exordium, 
is  entirely  restricted  to  the  establishment  of  this 
most  important  point.  This  was  his  mode  of 
convincing  both  stoics  and  epicureans  of  the  fallacy 
of  their  tenets ;  and  by  thus  introducing  the  cha- 
racter and  government  of  what  was  to  them  an 
"  Unknown  God,"  he  prepared  them  for  the  at- 
traction of  the  cross,  which  was  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. 
This  inimitable  discourse  was  addi-essed  to  idolaters, 


and  admirably  calculated  to  overthrow  the  notions 
of  his  opponents  ;  for  while  the  epicureans  acknow- 
ledged no  gods,  except  in  name,  they  absolutely 
denied  that  they  exercised  any  government  over 
the  world  or  its  inhabitants ;  and  while  the  stoics 
did  not  deny  the  existence  of  tlie  gods,  they  held 
that  all  human  affairs  were  governed  by  fate. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  very  properly  been 
designated  a  "  Missionary  Book;"  and  he  who 
takes  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity  as  his 
models,  cannot  err.  The  missionary  having  this 
guide,  and  relying  on  the  direction  and  promises  of 
the  (Jreat  Head  of  the  Church,  will  find  it  necessary 
to  adapt  his  discourses  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  labours.  In  Greenland  he 
wil),  in  the  first  instance,  endeavour  to  undermine 
the  influence  of  the  angekoks ;  in  Western  Africa, 
that  of  the  greegrees;  and,  in  Southern  Africa, 
the  assumed  power  of  rain-makers ;  by  declaring 
that  "  God  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
and  giveth  to  all  life,  breath,  and  all  things."  This 
should  be  done  more  especially  among  a  people  who 
have  no  idolatry  whatever;  wliile  the  exhibition 
of  Him  who  is  the  desire  of  nations  ought  on  no 
occasion  to  be  withheld. 

The  question  may  be  raised.  What  would  Paul 
have  done  among  the  Hindoos,  the  Esquimaux,  or 
the  atheistical  nations  of  the  interior  of  Africa  ? 
We  presume  that  he  who  found  it  necessary,  yea, 
of  incalculable  importance,  to  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  would  leave  the  mode  of  argument  requisite 
to  convince  the  Jew,  and  preach  to  them,  as  he  did 
to  the  people  of  Lystra,  that  they  should  turn  from 
their  vanities  unto  the  living  God,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  seas,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein,  and  turn  the  attention  from  soothsayers, 
sorcerers,  charms,  and  amulets,  to  that  divine  and 
gracious  Being  who  gives  rain  from  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness.  All  this  the  missionary  finds  it  necessary 
to  do,  to  clear  away  a  mass  of  rubbish  which  para- 
lyzes the  mental  powers  of  the  natives  ;  while  he 
knows  full  well  that,  if  he  wishes  to  save  souls,  he 
must  preach  Christ,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom 
of  God,  without  which  all  his  eflforts  to  save  souls 
must  be  like  the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  make  every  subject  as 
striking  and  interesting  as  possible  to  gain  atten- 
tion, for  our  greatest  complaint  was  indifference,  a 
cold  assent  being  the  most  we  could  obtain  from 
even  the  most  intelligent  of  them.  We  held  one 
service  in  Dutch  on  the  sabbath  evenings  for  the 
edification  of  our  own  souls  as  well  as  those  of  two 
or  three  Hottentots  and  their  families.  This  was 
the  only  service  in  which  we  felt  anything  like  real 
enjoyment,  the  others  affording  only  that  which 
arose  from  the  sense  of  discharging  a  duty. 

About  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
operated  as  a  balm  to  some  of  our  sorrows.  We 
had  been  exceedingly  tried  by  the  conduct  of  Fran- 
sinna,  a  Hottentot  woman,  from  Bethelsdorp.  She 
had  taken  offence  at  our  having  sent  away  a  young 
Hottentot  in  our  service  on  account  of  immoral 
conduct,  which  disgraced  the  mission  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Bechuanas.  She  took  this  opportunity  of  insti- 
gating the  king  and  his  people  against  us,  by  in- 
sinuating that  we  had  ascribed  it  to  Mothibi,  who, 
of  course,  was  hurt  at  being  charged  with  that 
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which  was  our  own  act.  While  her  unchristian 
and  violent  spirit  was  threatening  the  overthrow  of 
the  mission,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  remark- 
able distemper,  which  prostrated  her  in  a  short  time 
on  a  bed  of  sickness.  She  was  visited  and  faith- 
fully dealt  with.  Her  conduct  in  endeavouring  to 
frustrate  our  efforts  among  the  Bechuanas  was  set 
before  her  in  its  true  colours.  She  was  soon 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  such  hostility, 
and  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  step  on  our  part 
which  had  excited  her  displeasure.  She  frankly 
confessed  her  crimes,  was  cut  to  the  heart  for  the 
injury  she  had  done  to  the  cause,  and  earnestly  im- 
plored forgiveness,  when  she  was  directed  afresh  to 
the  fountain  opened  for  sin.  She  remained  several 
months  in  severe  affliction,  and  about  a  month 
before  her  death  one  of  her  legs  from  the  knee  was 
consigned  to  the  dust,  the  rest  of  her  limbs  mean- 
while gradually  decaying ;  but  while  worms  were 
literally  destroying  her  body,  she  knew  in  whom 
she  had  believed.  From  the  commencement  of  her 
affliction,  the  Lord  had  made  her  to  feel  that  he 
had  a  controversy  with  her,  and  thrice  happy  was 
it  for  her  that  she  heard  the  rod,  and  Him  who  had 
appointed  it.  She  acknowledged  that  for  some  time 
j)revions  she  had  wandered  from  God,  and  had  done 
things  to  the  grief  of  our  souls  and  the  injury  of  the 
cause ;  she  also  said  that  she  had  used  her  endea- 
vours to  persuade  her  husband  and  the  other  Hot- 
tentots to  abandon  the  .station  and  return  home ; 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  her  fiery  opposition  to  us 
the  I.,ord  laid  his  hand  upon  her.  She  had  thus 
been  brought  to  a  sense  of  her  danger,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  the  precious  blooil  of  Christ,  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  She  made  a  full,  free,  and 
public  confession  of  all  her  inicjuity ;  and  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  remembering  again  the  in- 
jury she  had  attempted  to  do  by  endeavouring  to 
|)ersuade  the  men  to  abandon  the  mission,  she  called 
them  together  to  her  bedside,  and,  as  her  dying  re- 
quest, entreated  them  not  to  leave  the  missionaries, 
however  Gccumukited  their  privations  might  be, 
adding,  that  it  was  at  their  peril  they  deserted  them. 
During  the  whole  of  her  illness  not  a  nuirmur 
escaped  her  lips,  liesting  on  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  she  gloried  in  his  cross.  A  lively  gratitude 
to  God,  who  had  redeemed  her,  beamed  forth  in  her 
whole  demeanour ;  and  when  we  were  called  to 
witness  her  last  struggle  with  the  king  of  terrors. 
•we  beheld  with  feelings  no  tongiie  can  utter,  the 
calmness  and  serenity  of  her  mind  in  the  lively 
anticipation  of  immortal  glory,  and  saw  her  breathe 
her  last.  Thus,  as  with  captive  Israel  of  old,  "our 
God  did  lighten  our  eyes,  and  give  us  a  little  re- 
viving in  our  bondage." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Influence  of  rnin  milkers — The  dead  exposed — Ceremony  of 
burial — Severe  drou;,'ht — Emti.-issy  for  a  rainmaker— Ilis 
propitious  reception — Ilis  popularity — His  demeanour — 
His  craftiness — Ram  cliurn<'<l  out  of  a  milk  sack — Tree 
struck  liy  lifjhtniu';  — A  baboon  in  rei|Uisition— The  lion's 
heart — A  grand  discovery — Kxhumation  of  a  bodv — 'Hie 
rain-muker  be;{ins  to  despair — lie  seeks  counsel — \  grave 
cliarjje  —  The  rainmaker  condemned — He  leaves  the 
country. 

In  every  heathen  country  the  missionary  finds,  to 


his  sorrow,  some  predominating  barriers  to  his  use- 
fulness, which  require  to  be  overcome  before  he 
can  expect  to  reach  the  judgments  of  the  populace. 
Sorcerers  or  rain-makers,  for  both  offices  are  gene- 
rally assumed  by  one  individual,  are  the  principal 
with  which  he  has  to  contend  in  the  interior  of  South- 
ern Africa.  They  are,  as  Mr.  Kay  rightly  designates 
them,  "  our  inveterate  enemies,"  and  unifonnly  op- 
pose the  introduction  of  Christianity  amongst  their 
countrymen  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Like  the 
angekoks  of  the  Greenlanders,  the  pawaws  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  greegrees  of  Western  Africa,  they 
constitute  the  very  pillars  of  Satan's  kingdom  in  all 
places  where  such  impostore  are  found.  By  them 
is  his  throne  supported  and  the  people  kept  in 
bondage;  when  these,  therefore,  are  confounded, 
and  constrained  to  flee,  we  cannot  but  rejoice,  for 
then  indeed  have  we  demonstrative  evidence  that 
"  the  kingdom  of  Gwi  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power." 
The  rain-maker  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
no  mean  personage,  possessing  an  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  superior  even  to  that  of  their 
king,  who  is  likewise  compelled  to  yield  to  the  dic- 
tates of  this  arch  official.  The  anomalies  in  the 
human  character  can  alone  account  for  reasonable, 
and  often  intelligent,  beings  yielding  a  passive 
obedience  to  the  absurd  demands  of  this  capricious 
individual.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  freaks  of  fancy, 
and  the  adroitness  with  which  he  can  awe  the  public 
mind,  and  lead  thousands  captive  at  his  will.  Each 
tribe  has  one,  and  sometimes  more,  who  are  also 
doctors  and  sextons,  or  the  superintendents  of  the 
burying  of  the  dead,  it  being  generally  believed 
that  that  ceremony  has  some  influence  over  the 
watery  treasures  which  float  in  the  skies.  He  will 
sometimes  give  orders  that  none  of  the  dead  must 
be  buried,  but  dragged  to  a  dist;ince  from  the  town 
to  be  devoured  by  the  hyenas  and  jackals.  One  old 
Moman  died  in  her  house  not  far  from  our  premises  ; 
we  dared  not  commit  the  body  to  the  dust ;  and 
having  no  friend  to  perform  the  needful  duty,  her 
son  was  called  from  a  distance.  From  their  na- 
tional horror  of  a  corpse,  he  tied  a  thong  to  her  leg, 
avoiding  the  touch  of  that  form  which  gave  him 
birth,  dragged  the  corpse  to  some  bushes,  and  left 
the  thong,  because  it  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
body  of  his  mother.  Though  the  bodies  of  the  poor 
are  habitually  exposed,  the  orders  of  the  rain-maker 
apply  to  all,  because  if  any  were  buried  it  would 
not  rain.  This  shows  that,  in  their  ceremonies 
connected  with  burying  the  dead,  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  pleasing  the  spirits  of  the  departed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  rain-maker  himself  contended  that  there 
were  no  such  existences.  "  What  is  the  difl'erence.'' 
he  asked  me,  pointing  to  his  dog,  '•  between  me  and 
that  animal  ?  You  say  I  am  immortal ;  and  why 
not  my  dog  or  my  ox  ?  They  die,  and  do  you  see 
their  souls?  What  is  tlie  difl'erence  between  man 
and  the  beasts  ?  None,  except  that  man  is  the  greater 
rogue  of  the  two."  Such  was  that  wise  man's  view 
of  man's  dignity  and  man's  immortality.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  low  estimate,  when  a  person  was 
buried,  a  privilege  granted  to  the  more  noble,  it 
M'as  attended  to  with  scrupulous  minuteness. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ceremony 
of  interment,  and  the  custom  which  ])revails  among 
these  tribes  in  reference  to  the  dying.  When  they 
see  any  indications  of  approaching  dissolution  iu 
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fainting  fits  or  convulsive  throes,  thoy  throw  a  net 
over  the  body,  and  hold  it  in  a  sitting  jwstnre,  with 
the  knees  brought  in  contact  with  the  chin,  till  life 
is  gone.  The  grave,  whicli  is  freiinentlj'  nuule  in 
the  fence  surrounding  the  cattle-fold,  or  in  the  fold 
itself,  if  for  a  man,  is  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  six  feet  deep.  The  interior  is  rubbed  over 
with  a  large  bulb.  The  body  is  not  conveyed 
through  the  door  of  the  fore-yard  or  court  connected 
with  each  house,  but  an  opening  is  made  in  tlie 
fence  for  that  purpose.  It  is  carried  to  the  gra^e, 
having  the  head  covered  with  a  skin,  and  is  placed 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Much  time  is  spent  in  order 
to  fix  the  corpse  exactly  facing  the  north ;  and 
though  they  have  no  compass,  they  manage,  after 
some  consultation,  to  place  it  very  nearly  in  the  re- 
quired position.  Portions  of  an  ant-hill  are  placed 
about  the  feet,  when  the  net  which  held  the  body  is 
gradually  withdrawn:  as  the  grave  is  filled  up,  the 
earth  is  handed  in  with  bowls,  while  two  men  stand 
in  the  hole  to  tread  it  down  round  the  body,  great 
care  being  taken  to  pick  out  everjthing  like  a  root 
or  pebble.  When  the  earth  reaches  the  height  of 
the  mouth,  a  small  twig  or  branch  of  an  acacia  is 
thrown  in,  and  on  the  top  of  the  head  a  few  roots 
of  grass  are  placed ;  and  when  the  grave  is  nearly 
filled,  another  root  of  grass  is  fixed  immediately 
above  the  head,  part  of  which  stands  above  ground. 
When  finished,  the  men  and  women  stoop,  and  with 
their  hands  scrape  the  loose  soil  around  on  to  the 
little  mound.  A  large  bowl  of  water,  with  an  infu- 
sion of  bulbs,  is  then  brought,  «hen  the  men  and 
Momen  wash  their  hands  and  the  upper  part  of  their 
feet,  shouting  "  Piila,  pula,"  rain,  rain.  An  old 
woman,  probably  a  relation,  will  then  bring  his 
weapons,  bows,  arrows,  war-axe,  and  spears,  also 
grain  and  garden  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  even 
the  bone  of  an  old  pack-ox,  with  other  things,  and 
atldress  the  grave,  saying,  "There  are  all  your 
articles."  These  are  then  taken  away,  and  bowls 
of  water  are  poured  on  the  grave,  when  all  retire, 
the  women  wailing,  "  Yo,  yo,  yo,"  with  some  dole- 
ful dirge,  sorrowing  without  hope.  These  cere- 
monies vary  in  different  localities,  and  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  individual  who  is  committed  to  the 
dust.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  should  address 
the  dead  ;  and  I  have  eagerly  embraced  this  season 
to  convince  them  that  if  tJiey  did  not  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  it  was  evident  from  this,  to 
them  now  unmeaning  custom,  that  their  ancestors 
once  did.  Some  would  admit  this  might  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  but  doubted  whether  they  could 
have  been  so  foolish.  But  with  few  exceptions 
among  such  a  people  argument  soon  closes,  or  is 
turned  into  ridicule ;  and  the  great  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  of  producing  conviction  where  there  is 
no  reflection.  When  we  would  appeal  to  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  the  dead  body  in  neutralizing  the 
rain-maker's  medicines  for  producing  rain,  and  in- 
quire how  such  an  influence  operated,  the  reply 
would  be,  "  The  rain-maker  says  so." 

Years  of  drought  had  been  severely  felt,  and  the 
natives,  tenacious  of  their  faith  in  the  potency  of  a 
man,  held  a  council,  and  passed  resolutions  to  send 
for  a  rain-maker  of  renown  from  the  Bahurutsi 
tribe,  tM-o  hundred  miles  north-east  of  the  Kurimian 
station.  Rain-makers  have  always  most  honour 
among  a  strange  people,  and  therefore  they  are 


generally  foreigners.  The  one  in  question  had 
been  very  successful  among  the  Bahnrutsian  moun- 
tains, which,  lying  on  the  east  of  the  Backbone 
of  Africa,  and  at  the  sources  of  tliose  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  were 
visited  not  only  with  great  thunder-storms,  but 
land  rains,  Mith  the  under  strata  of  clouds,  which 
the  natives  call  female  ones,  resting  on  the  sum- 
mits. It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  offer 
nnist  be  a  tempting  one  which  w(mld  draw  him 
from  a  post  so  lucrative,  and  where  he  had  so  much 
signalized  his  boasted  powers.  The  13echnanas 
possess  very  inventive  minds ;  and  when  they  have 
a  point  to  gain,  as  truth  and  honour  are  never  re- 
garded, they  find  no  difficulty  in  endxdiishing  their 
story.  The  ambassadors  received  their  commission 
with  the  strictest  injunction  not  to  return  without 
the  man.  No  doubt  many  were  their  cogitations 
on  the  journey  how  they  might  best  succeed.  Pro- 
mises were  cheap,  and,  with  a  reduudance  of  the 
fairest  kind,  they  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 
This,  however,  was  not  surprising,  when  they  assured 
him  that,  if  he  would  only  come  to  the  laud  of  the 
Batlapis.  and  open  the  teals  of  the  heavens,  which 
had  become  as  hard  as  a  stone,  cause  the  rains  to  fall 
and  quench  the  flaming  ground,  he  sliould  be  made 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived ;  his  riches  should 
be  beyond  all  calculation  ;  his  flocks  covering  the 
hills  and  plains  ;  he  should  wash  his  hands  in  milk, 
while  all  would  exalt  him  in  the  song,  and  mothers 
and  children  would  call  him  blessed.  When  a 
period  had  elapsed  sufficient  to  allow  the  messengers 
time  to  return,  it  was  rumoured  through  the  town 
that  they  had  been  murdered, — a  common  event  in 
those  days.  The  gloom  ^  hich  this  cast  over  the 
native  mind  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  daz- 
zling rays  pouring  forth  from  an  almost  vertical 
sun  blazing  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  heavens  had 
been  as  brass,  scarcely  a  cloud  had  been  seen  for 
months,  even  on  the  distant  horizon.  Suddenly  a 
shout  was  raised,  and  the  whole  town  was  in  motion. 
The  rain-maker  was  approaching.  Every  voice 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  with  acclamations  of 
enthiLsiastic  joj^  He  had  sent  a  harbinger  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  with  peremptoi-y  orders  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  wash  their  feet. 
Every  one  seemed  to  fly  in  swiftest  obedience  to 
the  adjoining  river.  Noble  and  ignoble,  even  the 
girl  who  attended  to  our  kitchen  fire,  ran.  Old 
and  young  ran.  All  the  world  could  not  have 
stopped  them.  By  this  time  the  clouds  began  to 
gather,  and  a  crowd  went  out  to  welcome  the  mighty 
man,  who,  as  they  imagined,  was  now  collecting  in 
the  heavens  his  stores  of  rain.  Just  as  he  was  de- 
scending the  height  into  the  town,  the  immense 
concourse  danced  and  shouted,  so  that  the  very  earth 
rang,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lightnings  darted, 
and  the  thunders  roared  in  awful  grandeur.  A  few 
heavy  drops  fell,  which  produced  the  most  thrilling 
ecstacy  on  the  deluded  multitude,  whose  shoutings 
baffled  all  description.  Faith  hung  upon  the  lips 
of  the  impostor,  while  he  proclaimed  aloud  that 
this  year  the  women  must  cultivate  gardens  on  the 
hills,  and  not  in  the  valleys,  for  these  would  be 
deluged.  After  the  din  had  somewhat  subsided,  a 
few  individuals  came  to  our  dwellings  to  treat  us 
and  our  doctrines  with  derision.  "  Where  is  your 
God?"  one  asked  with  a  sneer.    We  were  silent, 
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because  the  wicked  were  before  iis.  He  continued, 
"  Have  you  not  seen  our  Morinio  ?  Have  you  not 
beheld  him  cast  from  his  arm  his  fiery  spears,  and 
rend  the  heavens  ?  Have  you  not  heard  with  your 
ears  his  voice  in  the  clouds  ?"  adding,  with  an  in- 
terjection of  supreme  disgust,  "  You  talk  of  Jehovah 
and  Jesus,  wliat  can  they  do?"  Never  in  my  life 
do  I  remember  a  text  being  brought  home  witli  such 
power  as  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  "  Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God  :  I  will  be  exalted  among  the 
heathen."  Then  truly  the  enemy  came  in  as  a 
Hood,  and  it  became  us  to  take  refuge  in  the  Most 
High,  to  be  enabled  to  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him.  In  conducting  our  evening  service,  my  mind 
was  powerfully  directed  to  Psalm  xcvii.  •>,  "Clouds 
and  darkness  are  round  about  him,"  Sic. 

It  was  natural  for  us  to  calculate  on  our  already 
dark  and  devious  course  becoming  more  gloomy 
still,  from  the  stormy  ebullitions  of  minds  infiated 
by  the  fictitious  scenes  which  the  magic  powers  of 
the  rain-maker  could  paint  with  a  masterly  hand. 
He  had,  before  his  singularly  delightful,  though 
clamorous  reception  among  his  new  friends,  been 
particularly  informed  of  the  cliaracter  and  ol^jects 
of  tjie  missionaries,  which  his  discerning  mind 
wo>ild  soon  discover  stood  in  fearful  opposition  to 
his  own.  The  rain-makers,  as  1  have  since  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing,  were  men  of  no 
common  calibre,  and  it  was  the  convietion  of  their 
natural  superiority  of  genius,  which  emboldened 
them  to  lay  the  public  mind  prostrate  before  the 
reveries  of  their  fancies.  Being  foreigners,  they 
generally  amplified  prodigiously  on  their  former 
feats.  The  present  one,  as  has  been  noticed,  was 
above  the  common  order.  He  kept  the  chiefs  and 
nobles  gazing  on  him  with  silent  amazement,  while 
the  demon  of  mendacity  enriched  his  tlu-mes  with 
lively  imagery,  making  them  fancy  they  saw  their 
corn-fields  floating  in  the  breeze,  and  their  flocks 
and  herds  return  lowing  homewards  by  noonday 
from  the  al)unilance  of  pasture.  He  had  in  his 
wrath  desolated  the  cities  of  the  enemies  of  his 
people,  by  stretching  forth  his  hand,  and  command- 
ing the  clouds  to  burst  upon  them.  He  had  arrested 
the  progress  of  a  powerful  army,  by  causing  a  flood 
to  descend,  which  formed  a  mighty  river,  and 
arrested  their  course.  These,  and  many  other  pre- 
tended supernatural  displajs  of  his  power,  were 
received  as  sober  truths.  The  report  of  his  fame 
spread  like  Mildfire,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  came  to  pay  him  honuige.  We 
scarcely  knew  whethi'r  to  expect  from  him  open 
hostility,  secret  machinations,  or  professed  friend- 
ship. He,  like  all  of  his  profession,  was  a  thinking 
and  calculating  soul,  in  the  hal)it  of  studying  human 
nature,  afl'able,  engaging,  with  an  acute  eye,  and 
exhibiting  a  dignity  of  mien,  with  an  ample  share 
of  self  esteem,  which,  notwithstanding  all  his  ob- 
sequiousness, he  could  not  hide.  He  waited  upon 
us,  and  it  was  well ;  for  though  we  wished  at  all 
times  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  he  would 
have  grown  old  before  we  could  have  constrained 
ourselves  to  pay  court  to  one,  who,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  enemy  of  souls,  had  reached  the 
very  pinnacle  of  fame.  He  found  we  were  men  of 
peace,  and  would  not  ipiarrel.  For  the  sake  of  olv 
taining  a  small  piece  of  tobacco,  lie  would  occa- 
sionally pay  us  a  visit,  aud  even  enter  the  place  of 


worship.  He  was  also  studious  not  to  give  offence, 
while  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  would  give 
a  feeble  assent  to  our  views,  as  to  the  sources,  of 
that  element,  over  which  he  pretended  to  have  a 
sovereign  control.  He  said  he  was  poor,  and  this 
fact  to  thinking  minds,  would  have  proved  that  his 
successful  achievements  must  have  been  either  gra- 
tuitous or  ill  rewarded.  When  I  put  a  question  ou 
the  subject  to  one  of  his  admirers,  in  order  to  excite 
suspicion,  the  reply  was,  "  The  Bahurutsis,"  the 
people  from  whom  he  came,  "  are  stingy ;  they 
never  reward  people  for  their  services." 

It  might  be  briefly  noticed  that  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  fraud,  he  would,  when  clouds  appeared,  order 
the  women  neither  to  plant  nor  sow,  lest  they 
should  be  scared  away.  He  would  also  require 
them  to  go  to  the  fields,  and  gather  certain  roots 
and  herbs,  with  wliich  he  might  light  what  appeared 
to  the  natives  mysterious  fires.  Elate  with  hope, 
they  would  go  in  crowds  to  the  hills  and  dales, 
herborize,  and  return  to  the  town  with  songs,  and 
lay  their  gatherings  at  his  feet.  With  these  he 
would  sometimes  proceed  to  certain  hills,  and  raise 
smoke ;  gladly  would  he  have  raised  the  wind  also, 
if  he  could  have  done  so,  well  knowing  that  the 
latter  is  frequently  the  precursor  of  rain.  He  would 
select  the  time  of  new  aud  full  moon  for  his  purpose, 
aware  that  at  those  seasons  there  was  frequently  a 
change  in  the  atmosphere.  It  was  often  a  matter 
of  speculation  with  me  whether  such  men  had  not 
the  fullest  conviction  in  their  own  minds  that  they 
were  gulling  the  public;  and  opportunities  have 
been  alibrded  which  convinced  me  that  my  suspi- 
cions were  well  grounded.  I  met  one  among  the 
Barolongs,  who,  from  some  service  I  had  done  hira, 
thought  me  very  kind,  and,  before  he  knew  my 
character,  became  very  intimate.  He  had  derived 
benefit  from  some  of  my  medicines,  and  conse- 
quently viewed  me  as  a  doctor  and  one  of  his  own 
fraternity.  In  reply  to  some  of  my  remarks,  he 
said,  "  it  is  only  wise  men  who  can  be  rain-makers, 
for  it  requires  very  great  wisdom  to  deceive  so 
many ;"  adding,  "  you  and  I  know  that."  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  me  a  broad  hint  that  I  must  not 
remain  there,  lest  I  should  interfere  with  his  field 
of  labour. 

'I'he  rain-maker  found  the  clouds  in  our  country 
rather  harder  to  manage  than  those  he  had  left. 
He  complained  that  secret  rogues  were  disobeying 
his  proclamations.  When  urged  to  make  reix-atea 
trials,  he  would  reply,  "  You  only  give  me  sheep 
and  goats  to  kill,  therefore  I  can  only  make  goat- 
rain  ;  give  me  fat  slaughter  oxen,  and  I  shall  let 
you  see  ox-rain."  One  day,  as  he  was  taking  a 
sound  sleep,  a  shower  fell,  on  which  one  of  the 
principal  men  entei'ed  his  house  to  congratulate  hini, 
l)ut  to  his  utter  amazement  found  him  totiilly  in- 
sensible to  what  was  transpiring.  "  Hela  ka  rare, 
(Halloo  !  by  my  father,)  I  thought  you  were  making 
rain,"  said  the  intruder,  when,  arising  from  his 
sliimliers,  and  seeing  his  wife  sitting  on  tlie  floor 
shaking  a  milk-sack  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  butter 
to  anoint  her  hair,  lie  replied,  pointing  to  the  ope- 
ration of  churning,  "  Uo  you  not  see  my  wife 
churning  rain  as  fast  as  she  can  ?"  This  reply  gave 
entire  satisfaction,  and  it  presently  spread  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  town,  that  the  rain- 
maker had  churned  the  shower  out  of  a  milk-sack. 
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The  moisture  caused  by  this  shower  was  dried  up 
1)V  a  scorching  suii,  and  many  long  weeks  followed 
without  a  single  cloud,  and  wlieu  these  did  appear 
they  might  sometimes  be  seen,  to  the  great  niortiti- 
eation  of  the  conjurer,  to  discharge  their  watery 
treasures  at  an  immense  distance.  'I'his  disapjjoiut- 
ment  was  increased  when  a  lieavy  cloud  would  pass 
over  with  tremendous  thunder,  but  not  one  drop  of 
rain.  There  liad  been  several  successive  years  of 
drought,  iluring  which  Mater  had  not  been  seen  to 
flow  upon  the  ground ;  and  in  that  climate,  if  rain 
does  not  fall  continuously  and  in  considerable  cpian- 
tities,  it  is  all  exhaled  in  a  couple  of  hours.  In 
digging  graves  we  have  found  the  earth  as  dry  as 
dust  at  four  or  five  feet  depth,  when  the  surface  was 
saturated  with  rain. 

The  women  had  cultivated  extensive  fields,  but 
the  seed  was  lying  in  the  soil  as  it  had  been  thrown 
from  the  hanil :  the  cattle  were  dying  from  want  of 
j)asture,  and  hundreds  of  living  skeletons  were  seen 
going  to  the  fields  in  quest  of  unwholesome  roots 
and  reptiles,  while  many  were  dying  with  hunger. 
Our  sheep,  as  before  stated,  were  soon  likely  to  be 
all  devoured,  and  finding  their  number  daily  di- 
minish, we  slaughtered  the  remainder  and  put  the 
meat  in  salt,  which  of  course  was  far  from  being 
agreeable  in  such  a  climate,  and  where  vegetables 
were  so  scarce. 

Ail  these  circumstances  irritated  the  rain-maker 
very  much ;  but  he  was  often  puzzled  to  find  some- 
thing on  which  to  lay  the  blame,  for  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  skill.  One  night,  a  small  cloud  pa.ssed 
over,  and  the  only  flash  of  lightning,  from  which  a 
heavy  peal  of  thunder  burst,  struck  a  tree  in  the 
town.  Next  day,  the  rain-maker  and  a  munber  of 
people  assembled  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony  on 
such  an  event.  It  was  ascended,  and  ropes  of  grass 
and  grass  roots  were  bound  round  different  parts  of 
the  trunk,  which  in  the  Acacia  riiraffe  is  seldom 
nmch  injured.  A  limb  may  be  torn  off',  but  of  nu- 
merous trees  of  that  species  which  I  have  seen  struck 
by  lightning,  the  trunk  appears  to  resist  its  power, 
as  the  fluid  produces  only  a  stripe  or  groove  along 
the  bark  to  the  ground.  When  these  bandages  were 
made  he  deposited  some  of  his  nostrums,  and  got 
quantities  of  water  handed  up,  which  he  poured 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  wounded  tree,  while 
the  assembled  multitude  shouted  "  Pula,  pula." 
This  done,  the  tree  was  hewn  down,  dragged  out 
of  the  town,  and  burned  to  ashes.  Soon  after  this 
unmeaning  ceremony,  he  got  large  bowls  of  water, 
with  which  was  mingled  an  infusion  of  bulbs.  All 
the  men  of  the  town  then  came  together,  and  passed 
in  succession  before  him,  when  he  sprinkled  each 
with  a  zebra's  tail,  which  he  dipped  in  the  water. 

As  all  this  and  much  more  did  not  succeed,  he 
had  recourse  to  another  stratagem.  He  knew  well 
that  baboons  were  not  very  easily  caught  among  the 
rocky  glens  and  shelving  precipices,  therefore,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  he  informed  the  men  that,  to 
make  rain,  he  must  have  a  baboon :  that  the  animal 
must  be  without  a  blemish,  not  a  hair  was  to  be 
wanting  on  its  body.  One  would  have  thought  any 
simpleton  might  have  seen  through  his  tricks,  as 
their  being  able  to  present  him  with  a  baboon  in 
that  state  was  impossible,  even  though  they  caught 
him  asleep.  Forth  sallied  a  band  of  chosen  runners, 
who  ascended  the  neighbouring  mountain.     The 


baboons  from  their  lol'ty  domiciles  liad  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  down  on  the  plain  beneath  at  the 
I  natives  encircling,  and  pursuing  the  cpiaggas  and 
antelopes,  little  (Ireaming  that  one  day  they  would 
themselves  be  objects  of  pursuit.  They  hobbled  off 
in  consternation,  grimtiiig  and  screaming  and  leap- 
ing from  rock  to  rock,  occasionally  looking  down 
on  their  pursuers,  grinning  and  gnashing  their 
teeth. 

After  a  long  pursuit,  with  wounded  limbs, 
scratched  ])odies,  and  broken  toes,  a  young  one  was 
secured  and  brought  to  the  town,  the  capti)rs  exult- 
ing as  if  they  Jiad  obtained  a  great  spoil.  The  wily 
rogue,  on  seeing  tlie  animal,  put  on  a  countenance 
exhibiting  the  mo.st  intense  sorrow,  exclaiming, 
"My  heart  is  rent  in  pieces;  I  am  dumb  with 
grief;"  and  pointing  to  the  ear  of  the  baboon,  which 
was  scratched,  and  the  tail,  which  had  lost  some 
hairs,  added  "Did  I  not  tell  you  I  could  not  make 
rain  if  there  was  one  hair  wanting?"  After  some 
days  another  was  obtained ;  but  there  was  still  some 
imperfection,  real  or  alleged.  He  had  often  said, 
that,  if  they  would  procure  liim  the  heart  of  a  lion, 
he  would  show  them  he  could  make  rain  so  abundant, 
that  a  man  might  think  himself  well  off  to  be  under 
shelter,  as  when  it  fell  it  might  sweep  whole  towns 
away.  He  had  discovered  that  the  clouds  required 
strong  medicine,  and  that  a  lion's  heart  would  do 
the  business.  To  obtain  this,  the  rain-maker  well 
knew  was  no  joke.  One  day  it  was  announced  that 
a  lion  had  attacked  one  of  the  cattle  outposts,  not 
far  from  the  town,  and  a  party  set  oflT  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  getting  a  key  to  the  clouds^nd  dis- 
posing of  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  orctws  were 
imperative,  whatever  the  consequences  might  be, 
which,  in  this  instance,  might  have  been  very  serious, 
had  not  one  of  our  men  shot  the  terrific  animal  dead 
with  a  gun.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than  it  was 
cut  up  for  roasting  and  boiling ;  no  matter  if  it  had 
previously  eaten  some  of  tlieir  relations,  they  ate  it 
in  its  turn.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  enthusiasm 
when  they  returned  to  the  town,  bearing  the  lion's 
heart,  and  singing  the  conqueror's  song  in  full 
chorus;  the  rain-maker  prepared  his  medicines, 
kindled  his  fires,  and  might  be  seen  upon  the  top 
of  the  liill,  stretching  forth  his  puny  hands,  and 
beckoning  the  clouds  to  draw  near,  or  even  sliaking 
his  spear,  and  threatening  that  if  they  disobeyed, 
they  should  feel  his  ire.  The  deluded  populace 
believed  all  this,  and  wondered  the  rains  would  not 
fall.  Asking  an  experienced  and  judicious  man, 
the  king's  uncle,  how  it  was  that  so  great  an  ope- 
rator on  the  clouds  could  not  succeed,  "  Ah,"  he 
replied,  with  apparent  feeling,  "  there  is  a  cause  for 
the  hardhearteduess  of  the  clouds  if  the  rain-maker 
could  only  find  it  out."  A  scrutinizing  watch  was 
kept  up  on  every  thing  done  by  the  missionaries. 
Some  Aveeks  after  my  return  from  a  visit  to  Griqua 
Town,  a  grand  discovery  was  made,  that  the  rain 
had  been  prevented  by  my  bringing  a  bag  of  salt 
from  that  place  in  my  wagon.  The  charge  was 
made  by  the  king  and  his  attendants,  with  great 
gravity  and  form.  As  giving  the  least  ofi'ence  by 
laughing  at  their  puerile  actions,  ought  always  to  be 
avoided  when  dealing  with  a  people  who  are  sincere, 
though  deluded,  the  case  was  on  my  part  investi- 
gated with  more  than  usual  solemnity.  Mothibi  and 
his  aide-de-camp  accompanied  me  to  the  store-house, 
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where  the  identical  bag  stood.  It  was  open,  with 
the  white  contents  full  in  view.  "  There  it  is,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  Hut  finding, 
on  examination,  that  the  reported  salt  was  only 
white  clay  or  chalk,  they  could  not  help  laughing 
at  their  own  credulity. 

We  fearlessly  pointed  out  to  them  their  delusion, 
and  our  only  wonder  was  that  we  had  not  been 
accused  before :  we  had  occasionally  heard  whisper- 
ings that  we  were  not  guiltless  of  the  great  drought. 
We  tried  both  in  public  and  in  private  conversation 
to  impress  them  with  the  sublime  truths  of  creation, 
providence,  and  redemption,  but  the  universal  reply 
was  "mkka  hela,"  only  lies.  In  a  conversation 
with  Mothibi,  the  rain-maker,  and  a  few  others,  I 
remarked,  in  reference  to  some  insinuations,  that  I 
should  with  great  pleasure  meet  him  before  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  discuss  the  subject.  To 
this  he  at  first  ci)nseuted,  but  soon  afterwards  re- 
tracted, for  this  reason,  that  the  subject  which  we 
should  have  to  discuss,  was  far  too  high  for  the  people, 
being  what  only  rain-makers  and  philosophers  could 
talk  about.  AVe  consoled  ourselves  with  the  hope 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  our  being  impli- 
cated, as  our  few  cows  as  well  as  theirs  were  dying, 
aud  we  were  without  a  drop  of  milk.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  artfulness  with  which  he  carried 
on  the  game ;  he  said  the  Bushmen  had  cut  down 
certain  bushes  behind  the  hills,  and  he  advised  an 
extirpating  commando  to  go  against  them.  This 
was  overruled.  He  then  discovered  that  a  corpse, 
which  had  been  put  into  the  ground  some  weeks 
before,  had  not  received  enough  water  at  its  burial. 
He  knew  the  horror  the  Bechuanas  had  at  the  idea 
of  touching  a  putrid  body,  and  he  thought  he  would 
fix  them,  and  made  it  known  that  the  body  mu.st  be 
taken  up,  washed,  and  re-interred.  He  supposed 
they  would  not  do  this,  but  he  was  mistaken ;  the 
ceremony,  liorrible  as  it  must  have  been,  was  per- 
formed, but  the  sky  remained  cloudless  still. 

The  people  at  last  became  impatient,  and  poured 
forth  th(*ir  curses  against  brother  Hamilton  and 
myself,  as  the  cause  of  all  their  sorrows.  Our  bell, 
which  was  rung  for  public  worship,  hey  said,  fright- 
ened the  clouds;  our  prayers  came  in  also  for  a 
share  of  the  blame.  "Don't  you,"  said  the  chief 
rather  fiercely  to  me,  "  bow  down  in  your  houses, 
and  pray  and  talk  to  something  bad  in  the  ground  ?' 
A  council  was  held,  and  ivstiict ions  were  to  be  laid 
on  all  our  actions.  We  refused  compliance,  urging 
that  the  spot  on  which  the  mission  premises  st(H>il, 
had  been  given  to  the  missionaries.  The  rain-maker 
appeared  to  avoid  accusing  us  openly ;  he  felt  some 
sense  of  obligation,  his  wife  having  experienced 
that  my  medicines  and  mode  of  bleeding  did  her 
more  good  than  all  his  nostrums.  He  would  occa- 
sionally visit  our  humble  dwellings,  and  wlu  ii  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  smith's  shop,  he  Mould  look 
on  most  intently  when  he  saw  a  piece  of  iron  welded, 
or  an  instrument  made,  and  tell  me  privately  lie 
wished  I  were  living  among  his  people,  assuring 
me  that  there  was  plenty  of  timber  and  iron  there. 

One  day  he  came  and  sat  down,  with  a  face  some- 
what elong-ated,  atul  evincing  inward  dissatisfaction. 
On  making  imjuiry,  1  found,  iis  I  had  heard  whis- 
pereil  the  day  before,  that  all  Mas  not  right;  the 
public  voice  was  sounding  ominous  in  his  eai-s.  He 
inquired  how  the  women  were  in  our  country ;  and  | 


supposing  he  wished  to  know  what  they  were  like, 
I  pointed  him  to  my  wife,  adding,  that  there  were 
some  taller,  and  some  shorter  than  she  was.  "  That 
is  not  what  I  mean,"  he  replied ;  "  1  want  to  know 
what  pait  they  take  in  public  affairs,  and  how  they 
act  when  they  do  so."  I  replied,  "  that  when  the 
women  of  my  country  had  occasion  to  take  an 
active  part  in  any  public  aflFairs,  they  carried  all 
before  them ;"  adding,  in  a  jocose  strain,  "  wait  till 
we  missionaries  get  the  women  on  our  side,  as  they 
now  are  on  yours,  and  there  will  be  no  more  rain- 
makers in  the  country."  At  this  remark  he  looked 
at  me  as  if  I  had  just  risen  out  of  the  earth.  "  May 
that  time  never  arrive '."  he  cried,  with  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  unusual  anxiety.  I  replied, 
"  that  time  would  assuredly  come,  for  Jehovah,  the 
mighty  God,  had  spoken  it."  He  was  evidently 
chagrined,  for  he  had  come  for  advice.  "  What  am 
I  to  do?"  he  inquired;  "I  wish  all  the  women 
•were  men  ;  I  can  get  on  with  the  men,  but  I  cannot 
manage  the  women."  1  vie^ved  this  as  a  delicate 
moment,  and,  feeling  the  need  of  caution,  replied, 
"  that  the  women  had  just  cause  to  complain ;  he 
had  promised  them  rain,  but  the  land  was  dust,  their 
gardens  bunied  up,  and  were  I  a  woman,  I  would 
complain  as  loudly  as  any  of  them."  To  his  inquiry, 
"  What  am  I  to  do  to  pacif\  them  ?"  I  recommended 
him  to  be  an  honest  man,  aud  confess  that  he  had 
been  misleading  himself  as  well  as  the  public. 
"  They  will  kill  me,"  he  said.  I  repeated  my  advice, 
"  Be  honest,"  adding,  that  if  he  were  in  any  danger, 
we  would  do  what  we  could  to  sjive  him.  He  arose, 
and  retired  with  a  sorrowful  countenance,  leaving 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  myself  to  draw  our  own  con- 
clusions. Of  one  thing  we  were  persuaded,  that  a 
storm  was  gathering,  not  such  a  one,  however,  as 
would  cover  the  hills  and  valleys  with  verdure,  and 
the  fields  with  corn,  but  one  which  might  sweep 
away  the  desire  of  our  hearts,  in  breaking  up 
the  mission.  At  such  seasons  we  were  enabled 
by  faith  to  realize  the  consoling  assurance,  "  The 
Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our 
refuge." 

The  rain-maker  kept  himself  veiy  secluded  for  a 
fortnight,  and,  after  cogitating  how  he  couKl  make 
his  own  cause  good,  he  appeared  in  the  public  fold, 
and  proclaimed  that  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of 
the  drought.  All  were  now  eagerly  listening ;  he 
dilated  some  time,  till  he  had  raised  their  expecta- 
tion to  the  highest  pitch,  when  he  revealed  the 
mystery.  "  Do  you  not  see,  when  clouds  come  over 
us,  that  Hamilton  and  Mofiat  look  at  them  ?"  This 
question  receiving  a; hearty  and  unanimous  affirma- 
tion, he  added,  that  our  white  faces  frightened  away 
the  clouds,  and  they  need  not  expect  rain  so  long  as 
we  were  in  the  comitry.  This  was  a  home  stroke, 
and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  calculate  what 
the  inrtuence  of  such  a  charge  would  be  on  the 
puhlic  mind.  We  were  very  soon  informed  of  the 
evil  of  our  conduct,  to  which  -we  pleaded  guilty, 
promising,  that  as  we  were  not  aware  that  we  were 
doing  wrong,  being  as  anxious  as  any  of  them  for 
rain,  Me  Mould  m  illingly  look  to  our  chins,  or  the 
ground,  all  the  day  long,  if  it  Mould  serve  their 
purpose.  It  Mas  rather  remarkable,  that  much  as 
they  admired  my  long  black  beani,  they  thought 
that  in  this  case  it  was  most  to  blame.  However, 
this  season  of  trial  passed  over,  to  our  great  comfort. 
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though  it  was  followed  for  some  time  with  many 
indications  of  siuspicion  and  distrust. 

Shortly  after,  we  accidentally  heard  that  some 
one  was  to  be  speared.     Violent  as  the  natives  some- 
times were  against  us,  we  did  not  suspect  injury  was 
intended  to  ourselves.     We    imagined   it   was  the 
poor  rain-maker,  and  though  we  felt  anxious  by  any 
means  to  save  his  life,  the  great  difficulty  wiis  to 
find  out  whether  he  was  to  be  the  victim  ;  for  though 
we  had  several  of  their  people  about  us,  and  their 
council  chamber  was  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  the 
vulgar,  it  wiis  a  difficult  matter  to  discover  secrets 
of  that  description.    Anxious  to  save  life,  which  the 
Bechuanas  will  sometimes  allow  to  be  redeemed,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  very  simple  stratagem  might 
unveil  the  mystery  ;  I  knew  an  individual  of  intlu- 
ence  who  was  likely  to  know  the  affair.     She  was 
often  ailing,  and,  like  all  the  natives,  fond  of  medi- 
cines, for  among  such  a  people  a  doct(>r  is  always 
welcome,  especially  if  he  asks  no  fee.  My  inquiries 
about  the  state  of  her  health,  and  the  expression  of 
sympathy,  were  most  acceptable,  and  the  moment 
I  saw  lier  well  pleased,  I  asked,  as  if  it  were  a  well- 
known  fact,  "  Why  are  they  thinking  of  killing  the 
rain-maker  ?  they  surely  do  not  intend  to  eat  him. 
Why  not  let  the  poor  man  go  to  his  own  land?" 
She  very  abruptly  asked,  "  Who  told  you  ?"    Rising, 
I  said,  "  that  is  all  I  want  to  know ;"   when  she 
called  out  after  me,  " Do  not  tell  that  I  told  jou,  or 
they  will  kill  me."    I  entered  the  public  fold,  where 
about  thirty  of  the   principal   men   sat   in   secret 
council ;  it  was  a  council  of  death.     Had  I  put  the 
question  whether  they  really  intended  to  commit 
that  deed,  they  would  have  gazed  on  me  with  utter 
amazement,  that  I  should  have  harboured  such  a 
suspicion,  and  have  sworn,  by  all  their  forefathers 
that  ever  lived,  that  they  had  no  such  intention.     I 
asked  no  question,  but  charged  them  with  the  fact, 
pointing  out  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  of  adding 
sin  to  sin,  thus  provoking  Jehovah,  by  placing  a  man 
on  His  throne,  and  then  killing  him,  because  he 
was  unable  to  do  what  they  wished  him  to  perform. 
I  then  pleaded  hard  that  his  life  might  be  spared, 
and  he  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  country  in 
peace.     A  well-known  old  man  arose,  in  a  state  of 
great  rage,  quivering  his  spear,  and,  adverting  to 
the   excessive  drought,  the  lean  herds,  the  dying 
people,   and  the  cattle  which  the  rain-maker  had 
eaten,  vowed  that  he  woidd  plunge  that  spear  into 
the  rain-maker's  heart,  and  asked  who  was  to  hinder 
him.     I  said  I  should,  with  my  entreaties,  and  if 
these  would  not  do,  I  should  offer  a  ransom  to  save 
his  life.     I  was  asked  if  I  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  our  enemy,  and  that  if  he  liad  had  his  will  we 
should  have  been  dead.    They  had  often  thought  us 
very  silly  and  weak-minded,  to  persist  in  telling 
them  the  same  thing  so  often  about  "one  Jesus;" 
but  now  to  see  a  man  labour  to  save  the  life  of  his 
enemy,  was  what  they  could  not  comprehend.     His 
life  was  spared,  however,  and  Mothibi,  after  con- 
ducting him  over  the  plain  towards  the  Matluarin 
River,  returned,  and  entered  our  house  with  a  smile 
of  the  most  entire  satisfaction  on  his  countenance, 
perfectly  sensible  of  his  meritorious  conduct,  and 
expecting  congratulations,  which  were  liberally,  and 
we  thought  deservedly,  bestowed. 

Thus  ended,  among  the  Batlapis,  the  career  of  a 
notable  rain-maker,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to 


notice  in  my  visit  to  the  Bauangketsi  nation,  where 
he  was  eventually  murdered.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  a  rain-maker  seldom  dies  a  natural  deatli. 
I  have  known  some,  and  heard  of  many,  who  had, 
by  one  means  or  other,  fallen  a  prey  to  the  fury  of 
their  disappointed  employers,  but  notwithstanding 
this,  there  was  no  want  of  successors.  There  is  not 
one  tribe  who  liave  not  imbrued  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  these  impostors,  whom  they  first  adore, 
then  curse,  and  lastly  destroy. 
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north  winds — Instinct  of  animals — .\tmosphcric  phenomena 
— Description  of  thunder-storms — Thunder  without  clouds — 
Bechuana  notions  of  thunder — The  chapel  clock. 

Although  we  were  thus  delivered  from  the  machi- 
nations of  one  who,  as  we  afterwartls  learned,  was 
an  active,  though  covert,  enemy  to  our  intluence 
among  the  people,  and  though  his  removal  afforded 
us  the  sincerest  gratification,  the  public  mind  was 
opposed  to  our  residence  in  the  country.  Every 
change  appeared  for  the  worse  ;  and  as  we  proceeded 
Avith  our  work,  our  prospects  became  darker  than 
ever.  The  Bushmen  had  been  very  troublesouie 
in  taking  cattle  and  killing  the  watchers.  We  could 
not  approve  of  the  Bechuana  system  of  vengeance 
and  extirpation,  which,  instead  of  diminishing  the 
evil,  appeared  only  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  their 
fierce  passions.  We  were  suspected  of  beiriending 
that  hapless  race  of  beings,  from  charging  our  men, 
who  sometimes  went  to  assist  in  retaking  cattle,  on 
no  account  to  shoot  the  Bushmen.  It  was  in  vain 
we  appealed  to  the  injunctions  of  Jesus,  our  Lord 
and  master  :  every  argument  of  that  description 
was  ahvays  met  with  vehemently  savage  vocifera- 
tions of  "  Maka  he'la,"  lies  only.  They  candidly 
acknowledged  that  we  wronged  no  man,  and  that 
we  had  no  wish  to  inflict  an  injury  on  a  single  in- 
dividual ;  but  they  would  with  equal  candour  tell  us, 
that  we  were  the  cause  of  all  the  drought ;  and  we 
have  been  more  than  once  asked  if  we  were  not 
afraid  of  lying  down  in  our  beds,  lest  we  and  our 
reed-built  houses  should  be  burned  to  ashes  before 
morning. 

Every  thing  wrong  done  by  a  Griqua  while  hunt- 
ing in  the  country,  was  thrown  in  our  teeth ;  and  if 
any  one  of  the  natives  felt  himself  aggrieved  during 
a  visit  to  that  people,  we  were  told  that  we  ought 
to  have  prevented  it.  The  improper  conduct  of 
some  professors  who  came  to  hunt  and  barter,  as  in 
the  first  instance  when  the  mission  was  commenced, 
was  held  up  to  us  as  the  fruits  of  the  gospel,  and 
they  would  tell  us  to  go  to  certain  people,  and  make 
them  good,  befoi'e  attempting  the  renovation  of  the 
Bechuana  nation.  We  became  inured  to  such  threat- 
ening reproaches  and  scorn ;  but  many  were  the 
melancholy  hours  we  spent  in  gloomy  forebodings. 
Much  gratitude  is,  however,  due  to  Him  who  "  re- 
straineth  his  rough  Mind  in  the  day  of  his  east 
wind,"  that  we  were  never  allowed  to  suspect  that 
they  would  do  us  any  personal  violence. 

The  following  fact  will  illustrate,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  position  in  which  we  stood  with  the  people, 
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who,  by  this  time,  were  chafed  in  spirit  by  the 
severe  drought,  aud  mortified  to  the  highest  degree 
to  see  all  their  boasted  powers  vauish  like  a  vapour 
on  the  mouutaiu's  brow.  Oue  day,  about  noou,  a 
chief  man,  and  a  dozen  of  his  attendants,  came  and 
seated  themselves  under  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree, 
near  my  house.  A  secret  council  liad  been  held,  as 
is  usual,  in  the  field,  under  pretence  of  a  hunt,  and 
the  present  party  was  a  (le|)utation  to  apprise  us  of 
the  results.  I  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  en- 
gaged in  repairing  my  wagon  near  at  hand.  Being 
informed  that  something  of  importance  was  to  be 
communicated,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  called.  We  stood 
patiently  to  hear  the  message,  being  always  ready 
to  face  the  worst.  The  principal  speaker  informed 
us,  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
people  that  we  should  leave  the  country  ;  aud  ro- 
ferrmgto  our  disregard  of  threatenings,  added  what 
was  tantamount  to  the  assurance  that  measures  of  a 
violent  kind  would  be  resorted  to,  to  carry  their 
resolutions  into  efl'ect,  in  case  of  our  disobeying  the 
order.  While  the  chief  was  speaking,  he  stood  in  a 
rather  imposing,  I  could  not  say  threatening  atti- 
tude, quivering  his  spear  in  his  right  hand.  Mrs. 
M.  was  at  the  door  of  our  cottage,  with  the  babe  in 
her  arms,  watching  the  crisis,  for  such  it  was.  We 
replied,  '•  We  have  indeed  felt  most  reluctant  to 
leave,  and  are  now  more  than  ever  resolved  to  abide 
by  our  post.  We  pity  you,  for  you  know  not  whac 
you  do ;  we  have  sufiered,  it  is  true ;  and  lie  wliose 
servants  we  are  has  directed  us  in  His  word,  '  when 
they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  to  another ;' 
but  although  we  have  suffered,  we  do  not  consider 
all  that  has  been  done  to  us  by  the  people  amounts 
to  persecution ;  we  are  preparetl  to  expect  it  from 
such  as  know  no  better.  If  you  are  resolved  to  rid 
yourselves  of  us,  you  nnuit  resort  to  stronger  mea- 
sures, for  our  hearts  are  with  you.  You  may  shed 
blood  or  burn  us  out.  We  know  you  will  not  touch 
our  wives  and  cliildren.  Then  shall  they  who  sent 
us  know,  and  God  who  now  sees  and  hears  what 
we  do,  simll  know,  that  we  have  been  persecuted 
indeed."  At  these  words  the  chief  man  looked  at 
his  companions,  remarking,  with  a  significant  shake 
of  the  head,  "  These  men  must  have  ten  lives,  when 
they  are  so  fearless  of  death  ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  immortality."  The  meeting  broke  up,  and 
they  left  us,  no  doubt  fully  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  we  were  impracticable  men. 

We  could  not  help  feeling  deeply  thankful  for 
the  turn  this  short  but  solenni  interview  had  taken. 
The  charge  brought  against  us  by  the  rain-maker 
was,  by  every  passing  cloud  and  whistling  blast 
from  the  torrid  zone,  brought  fresh  to  their  minds  ; 
and  they  thought  that,  having  teachers  of  strange 
doctrines  among  them,  such  as  their  forefathers 
never  knews  the  country  would  be  burned  up. 
They  were  wont  to  tell  us  of  the  floods  of  ancient 
times,  the  incessant  showers  which  clothed  the  very 
rocks  with  verdure,  antl  the  giant  trees  and  forests 
which  onee  studded  the  brows  of  the  llamhaiia 
hills  and  neighbouring  plains.  They  boasted  of 
the  Kurumau  and  other  rivers,  with  their  impass- 
able torrents,  in  M'hicli  the  hippopotami  played, 
while  the  lowing  herds  walked  to  their  necks  in 
gra.ss,  filling  their  m<ikiili(is  (milk  sacks)  with  milk, 
making  every  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  It  was  in 
vain  that  we  endeavoured  to  convince  them  that 


the  dry  seasons  had  commenced  at  a  period  long 
anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries.  Inde- 
pendent of  this  fact  being  handed  down  by  their 
forefather,  they  had  before  their  eyes  the  fragments 
of  more  fruitful  years  in  the  immense  number  of 
stumps  and  roots  of  enormous  trunks  of  acacia 
(firajj'c,  when  now  scarcely  one  is  to  be  seen  raising 
its  stately  head  above  the  shrubs ;  wliile  the  sloping 
sides  of  hills,  and  the  ancient  beds  of  rivers,  plainly 
evinced  that  they  were  denuded  of  the  herbage 
which  once  clothed  their  surface.  Indeed,  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Orange  River  lying  east  of  the 
Kalagare  desert,  presented  to  the  eye  of  an  European 
something  like  an  old  neglected  garden  or  field. 
As,  however,  the  natives  never  philosophized  on 
atmospheric  changes,  and  the  probable  causes  of  tlie 
failure  of  the  plenteous  years,  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  convinced  such  could  depend  on  anything 
done  by  man,  even  though  they  were  credulous 
enough  to  believe  that  their  rain-makers  could 
charm  or  frighten  the  clouds  into  showers,  or  that 
our  faces  or  prayers  could  prevent  their  descending. 

When  reference  has  been  made  to  certain  trees, 
especially  the  milkwood  {sideroxijliim  iiicrriie\  and 
a  few  sln-ubs  which  they  prohibit  being  touched 
with  a  knife  or  an  axe  when  the  rain  is  expected,  I 
have  embraced  the  opportimity  of  trv  ing  to  con- 
vince the  more  intelligent  that  they  themselves  were 
tlie  active  agents  of  bringing  about  an  entire  change 
of  atmosphere.  The  Bechuanas,  especially  the  Hat- 
lapis  ami  the  neighbouring  trilufs,  are  a  nation  of 
levellers — not  reducing  hills  to  comparative  plains, 
for  the  sake  of  building  their  towns,  Imt  cutting 
down  every  species  of  timlier,  without  regard  to 
sceneiy  or  economy.  Houses  are  chiefly  composed 
of  small  timber,  and  their  fences  of  branches  and 
shrubs.  Thus  when  they  fix  on  a  site  for  a  town, 
their  first  consideration  is  to  be  as  near  a  thicket  as 
possible.  The  whole  is  presently  levelled,  leaving 
only  a  few  trees,  one  in  each  great  man's  fold,  to 
afford  shelter  from  the  heat,  and  under  which  the 
men  work  and  recline. 

The  ground  to  be  occupied  for  cultivation  is  tlie 
next  object  of  attention  ;  the  large  trees  being  too 
hard  for  their  iron  axes,  they  burn  them  down  by 
keeping  up  a  fire  at  the  root.  These  supply  them 
with  branches  for  fences,  while  the  sparrows,  so 
destructive  to  their  grain,  are  thus  deprived  of  an 
asylum.  These  fences,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
towns,  require  constant  repairs,  and,  indeed,  the 
former  must  be  renewed  every  year,  and  by  this 
means  the  country  for  many  miles  around  becomes 
entirely  cleared  of  timber ;  while  in  the  more  seijui-s- 
tered  spots,  where  they  have  their  out-posts,  the 
.same  work  of  destruction  g(K»s  on.  Thus,  of  whole 
forests,  where  the  giraffe  and  elephant  were  wont 
to  seek  their  daily  food,  nothing  remains. 

When  the  natives  remove  fnun  that  district, 
which  may  be  after  only  a  few  yeai-s,  the  minor 
species  of  the  acacia  soon  grows,  but  the  anicia 
</iiaJI'f  requires  an  age  to  become  a  tree,  and  many 
ages  mu.st  pass  before  they  attain  the  dimensions  of 
their  predecessors.  The  wood,  w  hen  old,  is  dark 
red,  rough  grained,  and  exceedingly  hard  and 
heavy  ;  after  being  dried  for  years,  w  hen  thrown 
iiilii  the  water  it  sinks  like  lead,  lu  the  course  of 
my  journeys  I  have  met  with  trunks  of  enormous 
size,  which,  if  tlie  time  were  calculated  necessary 
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for  tlieir  growth,  as  well  as  their  decay,  one  might 
1)0  led  to  conchuU'  tliat  they  sprung  up  immediately 
after  the  Hood,  if  not  before  it.  The  natives  liave 
also  the  yearly  eustom  of  huniiug  the  dry  grass, 
Avliich  on  some  oecasions  destroys  shrubs  and  trees 
even  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountains.  To  this 
system  of  extermination  may  he  attributed  the  long- 
succession  of  dry  seasons.  "  The  felling  of  forests 
has  been  attended  in  many  countries  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  rain,  as  in  Barbadix's  and  Jamaica.*  For 
in  trojiical  countries,  where  the  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is  great,  Iiut  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  most 
powerful,  any  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of 
air,  or  any  screen  which  shades  the  earth  from  the 
solar  rays,  becomes  a  source  of  humidity ;  and 
whenever  dampness  or  cold  have  begun  to  be  gene- 
rated by  such  causes,  the  condensation  of  vapour 
continues.  The  leaves,  moreover,  of  all  plants  are 
alembics,  and  some  of  those  in  the  torrid  zone  have 
the  remarkable  property  of  distilling  water,  thus 
contributing  to  prevent  the  earth  from  being  parched 
up."f  This  Mas  a  philosophy  which  the  more 
acute  thinkers  among  the  people  could  partially 
comprehend,  though  they  could  not  believe.  I  do 
n<it,  however,  despair  of  eventually  seeing  the 
whole  of  the  population,  some  of  whom  are  now 
conmiencing  the  building  of  stone  fences  and  brick 
houses,  so  fully  satisfied  on  this  point  that  they  will 
find  it  tor  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  contributing 
to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  timber,  particularly  as  it  is  only  such  as 
is  indigenous  which  can  grow  to  any  extent.  To 
the  same  cause  may  be  traced  the  diminution  of 
fountains,  and  the  entire  failure  of  some  which  for- 
merly afforded  a  copious  supply,  such  as  Griqua 
Town,  Campbell,  and  a  great  number  of  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  and  which,  according 
to  the  established  theory  of  springs,  must  be  sup- 
plied by  melted  snow,  rain,  dew,  and  vapours  con- 
densed. It  has  been  remarked  that,  since  the  acci- 
dental destruction  of  whole  plains  of  the  Olea  similis 
(wild  olive)  by  fire,  near  Griqua  Town,  as  well  as 
the  diminishing  of  large  shrubs  on  the  neighbour- 
ing heights,  a  gradual  decrease  of  rain  has  suc- 
ceeded in  that  region,  and  thus  the  subterranean 
caverns,  found  to  serve  as  reservoirs  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  cease  to  be  supplied,  especially  when 
there  are  no  lofty  mountains  to  pierce  the  clouds, 
or  arrest  and  condense  vapours  which  float  in  the 
atmosphere. 

The  climate  in  the  coimtries  from  the  borders  of 
the  colony  to  25"  north  latitude,  and  to  24"  east 
longitude,  is  very  similar.  The  winds  which  pre- 
vail, especially  in  the  higher  regions,  are  from  the 
west  and  noith-west.  Cold,  withering  winds  fre- 
quently blow  from  the  south  during  the  winter 
months,  in  which  rain  rarely  falls,  and  never  with  a 
south  wind.  In  spring  (the  end  of  August),  the 
north  gales  commence,  and  blow  daily,  with  great 
violence,  from  about  10  a.m.  to  nearly  sunset,  when 
a  still,  serene  night  succeeds.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  these  winds,  which  continue  till  November, 
when  the  air  becomes  modified  by  thunder-storms, 
the  atmosphere  appears  as  if  dense  with  smoke, 
reaching  as  high  as  the  clouds ;  this  appearance  is 
occasioned  by  the  light  particles  of  dust  brought 

*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  294.  f  Lyell's  Prin.  Geo. 


from  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Kalagare  desert, 
which  is  so  ex(iuisitely  fine,  that  it  penetrates  seams 
and  cracks  which  are  almost  impervious  to  water. 
These  winds  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  styled 
sandy  monsoons.  They  are  so  dry  as  to  affect  the 
skin  very  disat^reeably  ;  and  the  process  of  exsicca- 
tion goes  on  rapidly,  producing  in  the  human  frame 
extreme  languor  and  febrile  symptoms,  especially 
with  those  of  a  delicate  constitution,  Mho,  though 
the  morning  may  be  perfectly  serene,  have  in  them- 
selves indications  of  approaching  wind  for  hours 
before  it  rises.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  windy 
season  the  thirsty  cattle  nuiy  frequently  be  seen 
turning  their  heads  northward  to  snut^'  the  aqueous 
blast,  as  their  instinctive  powers  catch  the  scent  of 
the  green  herbage  which  is  brought  from  the  tropi- 
cal regions.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  clouds  will  soon  make  their  appearance 
from  the  opposite  (juarter.  The  wind  is  rarely 
from  the  east ;  and  when  it  is  we  expect  rain,  which 
will  sometimes  continue  for  days,  and  is  what  we 
denominate  land-rains,  being  with(mt  thunder. 
The  instinct  of  cattle  under  these  circumstances  is 
very  remarkable,  and  sometimes  leads  to  serious 
consequences.  I  have  known  these  animals,  after 
having  travelled  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from 
their  country,  when  passing  through  one  more  sterile 
and  dry,  eagerly  snuff  the  odoriferous  gale  blowing 
from  the  luxuriant  plains  they  had  left,  and  start 
off  in  a  straight  line  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
had  come. 

Many  years  previous  to  my  sojourn  in  Namaqua- 
land,  Africaner  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  cattle 
from  this  cause.  One  evening  a  strong  M'ind  com- 
menced blowing  from  the  north ;  it  smelt  of  green 
grass,  as  the  natives  expressed  it.  The  cattle,  not 
being  in  folds,  started  off  after  dark.  The  circum- 
stance being  unprecedented,  it  was  supposed  they 
had  merely  wandered  out  to  the  common  where 
they  were  accustomed  to  graze ;  but  it  was  found, 
after  much  search,  that  some  thousands  of  cattle 
had  directed  their  course  to  the  north.  A  few  M'ere 
recovered,  but  the  majority  escaped  to  the  Damara 
country,  after  having  been  pursued  hundreds  of 
miles.  This  instinct  directs  the  migrations  of  the 
antelope  and  the  wild  ass  used  to  the  wilderness, 
that  snuffeth  up  the  wind  at  her  pleasure,  Jer.  ii,  24. 
These  winds,  I  have  learned  from  inquiry,  come 
from  within  the  tropics,  where  rain  has  fallen,  and 
the  cool  air  thereby  produced  rushes  southward  over 
the  iplains,  filling  up  the  space  caused  by  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air,  owing  to  the  approach  of  the  sun 
to  the  tropic  of  Caprict>rn.  The  more  boisterous 
these  winds  are,  the  more  reason  we  have  to  expect 
rain.  They  cannot  extend  to  any  great  height,  as 
the  thunder-storms  which  follow,  and  which  often 
commence  with  a  small  cloud  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, increasing  into  mountains  of  snow,  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow,  pursue  an  opposite  course.  These 
are  preceded  by  a  dead  stillness,  which  continues 
till  the  tornado  bursts  upon  us  with  awful  violence, 
and  the  clouds  have  discharged  their  watery  trea- 
sures. In  such  a  case  there  are  almost  always  two 
strata  of  clouds,  frequently  moving  in  opposite 
directions.  The  higher  mountain-like  masses,  with 
their  edges  exactly  defined,  going  one  way,  while 
the  feelers,  or  loose  misty  vapour  beneath,  con- 
vulsed, and  rolling  in  fearful  velocity,  are  going 
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another ;  -while  the  peals  of  thunder  are  such  as  to 
make  the  very  earth  tremble.  The  lightning  is  of 
three  descriptions,  one  kind  passing  from  cloud  to 
cloud;  this  is  seldom  accompanied  with  any  rain. 
Another  kind  is  the  forked,  -which  may  be  seen 
passing  through  a  cloud,  and  striking  the  earth; 
this  is  considered  the  most  dangerous.  The  most 
common,  not  always  accompanied  by  rain,  is  what 
•we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  stream  or  chain 
lightning.  This  appears  to  rise  from  the  earth  in 
figures  of  various  .shapes,  crooked,  zigzag,  and 
oblique,  and  sometimes  like  a  waterspout  at  sea  ;  it 
continues  several  seconds,  -while  the  observer  can 
distinctly  see  it  dissolve  in  pieces  like  a  broken 
chain.  The  perpetual  roar  of  awful  thunder  on 
these  occxsions  may  be  conceived,  when  twenty  or 
more  of  these  flashes  may  be  counted  in  one  minute. 
The  lightning  may  also  be  seen  passing  upwards 
througli  the  dense  mas.s  of  vapour,  and  branching 
out  like  the  limbs  of  a  naked  tree  in  the  blue  sky 
above.  In  such  stonns  the  rain  freiiuently  falls  in 
torrents,  and  runs  off  very  rapidly,  not  moistening 
the  earth,  except  in  sandy  plains,  more  than  six 
inches  deep. 

These  storms  are  frequently  very  destructive, 
though  not  attended  with  that  loss  of  life  common 
in  more  populous  countries.  People  are  killed, 
especially  such  as  take  refuge  under  trees ;  houses 
are  struck,  when,  in  general,  some,  if  not  all,  tlie 
inmates  perish.  Game  are  frequently  killed  by  it, 
and  I  have  known  about  fifty  head  of  cattle  leviUed 
on  the  spot.  Though  persons  do  become  so  far  ac- 
customed to  these  fearful  displays  of  Almighty 
power  as  even  to  long  for  them,  because  they  bring 
rain,  yet  they  frequently  produce  great  terror,  espe- 
cially among  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion. The  antelopes  flee  in'  consternation ;  and  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  Balala 
(poor  Bechuanas)  start  off  early  on  the  morning 
following  such  a  storm,  in  quest  of  the  young  which 
have  been  cast  through  terror ;  thus  illustrating 
the  words  of  the  psalmist,  as  rendered  in  our 
English  translation,  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  causeth 
the  hinds  to  calve,"*  or  somewhat  charer,  as  in  the 
Dutch,  "  cast  tlieir  young." 

While  on  the  sul)ject  of  thunder,  it  may  he  proper 
to  observe  thai  we  have  in  those  latitudes  what  the 
natives  call  seriimniri  (serumaeereey,  which  is 
thunder  without  clouds.  I  have  frequently  heard 
it  during  my  long  abode  in  the  country,  and  once 
in  a  position  where  no  clouds  could  be  seen  for  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  round,  even  on  the  most  distant 
horizon,  for  many  weeks;  indeed  it  may  be  said  to 
be  heard  only  when  there  are  no  clouds  Mhatever 
to  be  seen.  When  it  does  occur,  which  is  not  often, 
it  is  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian,  and  when 
the  day  is  hottest,  with  little  or  no  -wind.  The  ex- 
plosion appears  to  be  in  the  clear  lilue  sky,  a!id 
though  over  our  heads  the  intonations  are  soft,  and 
nothing  like  lightning  is  to  be  seen. 

Among  the  varieties  of  meteorological  pheno- 
mena, it  might  be  here  noticed  that  explosions  of 
substances  occasionally  take  place,  whicli  generally 
strike  awe  into  the  heathen,  who  are  afraitl  of  signs 
in  the  heavens.  These  occur  after  dry  and  sultry 
days.  I  never  met,  however,  witli  a  Mochuana 
who  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  fall  of  aerolites.  The 
•  Psnlm  xxix.  0. 


1  natives  never  appear  to  have  formed  any  idea  of 
the  causes   which  produce  the  plienomena  of  the 
I  heavens,  such  as  eclipses.     The  vague,  though  uni- 
I  versal,  notion  prevails,  when  the  moon  is  eclipsed, 
I  that  a  great  chief  has  died.     They  are  directed  by 
I  the  position  of  certain  stars  in  the  heavens  that  tlie 
t  time  has  arrived,  in  the  revolving  year,  when  par- 
ticular roots  can  be  dug  up  for  use,  or  when  they 
'  may  commence  their  labours  of  the  field.     This  is 
their  liltliitkoloiio  (turnings  or  revolvings),  or  what 
we  should  call  the  spring  time  of  the  year.     The 
Pleiades  they  call  selemela,  which  may  be  translated 
cultivator,  or  the  precursor  of  agriculture,  from 
lemcla,  the  relative  verb  to  Cultivate  Jiji-  ;*  and  se, 
a   prenominal  prefix,    distinguishing  them  as  the 
actors.     Thus,  when   this  constellation  assumes  a 
certain  position  in  the  heavens,  it  is  the  signal  to 
commence  cultivating  their   fields   and  gardens. f 
Thunder  they  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  certain 
bird  which  may  be  seen  soaring  very  high  during 
the  storm,  and  which  appeared  to  the  natives  as  if 
nestled  among   the   forked   lightninirs.      Some   of 
these  birds  are  not  unfrequently  killed ;  and  tiieir 
having  been  seen  to  descend  to  the  earth  may  have 
given  rise  to  this  ludicrous  notion.     I  have  never 
i  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  bird,  but  I 
'  presume  it  behmgs  to  the  vulture  species. 
j      Leaving  these  subjects  for  the  present,  we  turn 
!  again  to  the  mission,  which,  while  it  suffered  much 
from  the  presence  of  the  rain-maker,  his  absence 
did  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  change  on 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  except  that  of  mortifica- 
I  tion.     We  could  not  help  being  sincerely  thankful 
i  that  there  was  no  public  prohibition  made  against 
i  attendance  on  divine  worship;  therefore,  generally, 
a  few  came,  though  sometimes  only  sucli  as  were 
our  dependents.     A  very  large  majority  had  never 
entered  the  chapel,  being  threatened  by  their  suj)e- 
riors  if  they  did ;  and  others  would  not  for  their 
lives  have  set  a  foot  within  the  threshold.     At  an 
early  period,  when  the  place  of  worship  was  built, 
a  wooden  Dutch  clock   had   been  fixed  upon  the 
!  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  hours  of 
I  worship.     Innnediately  above  the  dial  was  a  small 
1  box,  in  which  were  a  couple  of  liliputian  s<ildiers, 
!  who  strutted  out  when  the  clock  struck.     Conrad 
j  Buys  and  others  had  poisoned  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  leading  men  witli  the  idea  that  the  missionaries 
I  were  only  the  precursor  of  the  government,  who 
I  would  soon  follow  in  their  train,  and  make  soldiers 
of  every  one  of  them.     The  little  images  in  the 
!  clock  were  soon  magnified  into  Qoliaths,  and  the 
i  place  of  worship  looked  upon  as  an  eiiilhi  ea  kli'ilrf/n, 
j  a  house  of  bondage.     It  was  necessary  to  take  down 
the  fairy -looking  strangers,  and  cut  a  piece  oft"  their 
'  painted  bodies,  to  convince  the  affrighted  natives 
that  the  objects  of  their  alarm  were  only  bits  of 
coloured  M'ood.      Many,  however,  thought  them- 
j  selves  too  wise  to  be  thus  easily  deceived.    Though 

I       •  This  poi-uli.irity  in  the  Seclui.ina  language  will  be   ex- 
plained in  the  clmpter  on  its  cliHracter. 

+  Dr.  Thoma-s  \Vinterl>oaom,  in  lii3  arcount  of  the  native 
.MVicans  in  the  nei^UlKHirliood  of  Sierra  lieone,  oUierves,  in 
remarkable  unison  witli  lhi.s  statement,  that  "  tlie  iirojifr  lime 
for  preparin);  the  plantations  is  shown  by  the  partienlar  situa- 
tion in  tlie  heavens  of  the  I'leiadei,  called  by  the  UuUoms, 
awarrani;."  In  fart  this  notion  pn-vails  in  nlmiwt  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  interior  of  .Vfrica  with  which  we  are  acijuainted, 
and  forcihiv  illustrates  the  imjwrt  of  the  interro);ation,  "  Canst 
thou  bind  flie  sw^et  inllui'nces  of  Pleiades  (sprinj;)  ?  " 
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perfectly  convinced  of  the  egregious  folly  of  believ- 
ing that  the  little  liseto.  "  carved  cues,"  would  one 
day  seize  them  by  the  throat  in  the  sanctuary,  they 
nevertheless  continued  to  susjiect  that  the  motives 
of  the  missionary  were  anything  but  disinterested. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Reports  of  the  Mantatees — The  author's  wish  to  visit  the  in- 
terior— Opposition  to  the  journey — The  liunted  khama — 
AVjhl  dofi'schase — Mantatees  discovered — Return  home\var<l 
^I'roceed  to  Griqua  Town — A  Bechuana  parliament  liehl — 
Manner  of  the  speakers — A  counsellor  silenced — Taisho's 
speech — The  king's  concludini;  address. 

For  more  than  a  year  numerous  and  strange  reports 
had,  at  intervals,  reached  us,  some,  indeed,  of  such 
a  character  as  induced  us  to  treat  them  as  the  re- 
veries of  a  madman.  It  was  said  that  a  mighty 
woman,  of  the  name  of  Mantatee,  ■was  at  the  head 
of  an  invincible  army,  numerous  as  the  locusts, 
marcliing  onward  among  the  interior  nations,  carry- 
ing devastation  and  ruin  wherever  she  went ;  that 
she  nourislied  the  army  with  her  own  milk,  sent 
out  hornets  before  it,  and.  in  one  word,  was  laying 
the  world  desolate.  Concluding  that  these  might 
be  only  rumours  of  a  destructive  war  carrying  on  by 
Chaka,  the  tyrant  of  theZoolus,  and  that  he  was  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  us  to  att'ect  our  operations, 
I  resolved  on  a  journey  which  I  had  been  contem- 
plating for  some  months.  This  was  to  •v'isit  Ma- 
kaba,  the  chief  of  the  Bauangketsi,  a  powerful 
tribe,  situated  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  north- 
east of  Lithako.  I  had  various  reasons  for  taking 
this  step.  The  Batlapis  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes  were  living  in  constant  dread  of  an  attack 
from  so  powerful  an  enemy,  of  whom  they  could 
never  speak  without  stigmatizing  him  with  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets.  It  was  desirable  to  open 
up  a  friendly  intercourse  to  prevent  hostilities,  and 
it  seemed  advisable  for  me  to  attend  more  exclu- 
sively to  the  acquirement  of  the  language,  by  asso- 
ciating for  a  while  with  the  natives,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  an  opportunity  was  thiis  afforded  for 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  localities  of 
the  tribes  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  objects,  was  the 
ultimate  design  of  introducing  the  gospel  among 
that  interesting  people. 

About  this  time,  receiving  an  invitation  from 
Makaba,  the  path  of  duty  was  plain ;  but  Mothibi, 
and  indeed  all  the  people,  were  greatly  opposed  to 
my  design.  Everything  injurious  to  the  character 
of  the  Bauanketsi  was  raked  up  and  placed  before 
me.  All  the  imaginary  and  real  murders  Makaba 
had  ever  committed  were  set  in  array,  and  every 
one  swore  by  their  king  and  their  fathers,  that  if 
I  went  my  doom  was  fixed,  for  I  should  never 
return,  and  therefore  Ma-Mary  and  the  two  cliil- 
dren  might  leave  and  return  to  our  friends  in 
England,  for  she  would  never  see  me  again.  We, 
with  Mr.  Hamilton,  had  deliberated  together,  and 
prayed  over  the  subject,  and  were  not  dismayed  by 
their  representations.  When  the  day  arrived  for 
my  departure,  Mothibi,  finding  he  could  not  pre- 
vail by  arguments,  positively  forbade  those  under 
his  control  to  accompany  me.  Feeling  no  incli- 
nation to  give  up  my  intention,  I  started  with  such 
men  as  I  had.     On  reaching  Old  Lithako,  on  the 


third  day,  I  found  the  re])orts  about  the  Mantatees 
somewliat  revived,  and  the  natives  strongly  advised 
me  to  proceed  no  farther  than  Nokaneng,  about 
twenty  miles  distant.  The  repoiis  being  such  as 
we  had  lieard  before,  and  knowing  that  they  wished 
by  every  means  to  intimidate  me,  1  proceded  on 
the  following  day,  after  having  preached  to  a  great 
number  of  the  natives.  On  arriving  at  Nokaneng, 
1  found  that  rumours  had  reached  that  place  that 
the  Barolongs,  at  Kunuana,  about  one  hundred 
miles  oft",  had  been  also  attacked,  and  the  towns 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  marauders ;  but  as  spies 
had  been  sent  out  to  a.scertain  the  truth,  1  re- 
mained, employing  every  opportunity  afforded  to 
impart  instruction.  The  spies  returning  without 
having  heartl  anything  of  the  reported  invaders,  I 
proceeded  with  my  small  company,  towards  the 
Bauangketsi  tribes.  After  travelling  four  days 
over  a  dry  and  trackless  part  of  the  country,  occa- 
sionally meeting  Avith  a  few  of  the  poor  Hechuanas, 
we  came  to  a  tine  vallej',  Mosite,  in  w  hich,  were 
some  pools,  ami  plenty  of  game,  especially  the 
rhinoceros.  Having  shot  one  of  these  ponderous 
animals,  we  halted  a  day  to  prepare  the  meat,  by 
cutting  it  vip  into  slices,  and  hanging  it  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  One  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
for  our  company ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  poor  people  that  a  couple  more  were 
shot,  as  they  very  rarely  succeed  in  killing  such 
animals,  except  it  be  in  a  pitfall. 

During  our  stay  at  this  place  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  habits 
of  these  people,  and  confirms  the  old  adage,  "  that 
the  one-half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives. '  It  was  at  noonday  when  a  fine 
large  hartebeest  (khama  of  the  Bechuanas,)  the 
swiftest  of  the  antelope  species,*  darted  close  past 
the  wagon,  and  descended  towards  the  extensive 
valley.  Startled  by  so  unustial  an  occurrence,  one 
of  the  natives  called  out,  "  It  is  the  wild  dogs ;" 
and  presently  the  whole  pack  made  their  appear- 
ance, following  their  leader,  which  was  pursuing 
the  antelope.  We  seized  our  guns  to  attack  them 
as  beasts  of  prey.  The  poor  people  who  we.re 
sitting  arouncl  their  flesh-pots  started  up,  and 
followed,  begging  of  us  most  earnestly  not  to  kill 
the  wild  dogs,  for  they  were  their  providers.  We, 
of  course,  laid  down  our  guns  again,  and  directed 
our  attention  to  the  khama,  which  was  soon  over- 
taken and  seized  by  the  hind  leg.  It  turned 
round  to  defend  itself,  and  then  started  off"  till 
again  seized  by  the  wild  dog.  As  we  had,  in  a 
measure,  retarded  the  speed  of  tlie  pack,  about 
thirty  in  number,  the  single  dog  which  was  engaged 
baiting  the  khama  looked  round  and  gave  a  piteous 
howl  for  his  companions  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
When  they  overtook  the  poor  animal  they  fell  upon 
it  with  one  accord,  and  instantly  brought  it  to  the 
groimd.  One  of  my  men  ran  off  in  order  to  secure 
a  piece  of  the  skin,  of  which  he  wanted  to  make 
shoes,  but  by  the  time  he  reached  the  spot,  nothing 

*  "  The  hartebeest  is  one  of  the  finest  animals  of  the  ante- 
lope family;  it  is  tleet,  and  graceful  in  its  ^ait.  The  male  is 
about  seven  feet  long  and  tive  feet  high,  with  handsome  re- 
ciirvated  horns  growing  from  approximated  liases.  Tlie  female 
is  of  a  smaller  size.  The  (lesh  is  good,  and  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  beef." — Prinr/le.  There  are  immense 
herds  of  these  animals  in  the  interior,  and  generally  of  a 
larger  size  than  the  above. 
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remained  but  bones,  and  those  well  picked.  These 
the  poor  people  afterwards  collected  for  the  sake  of 
the  marrow.  On  further  inquiry  I  find  that  these 
people  are  in  the  habit,  when  they  see  an  antelope, 
or  even  an  ostrich,  pursued  by  the  wild  dogs,  of 
endeavouring  to  frighten  them  away,  that  they 
may  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  prey.  One  of  the 
men,  with  much  feeling  for  himself  and  com- 
panions, said,  patting  his  hand  on  his  stomach,  "  Oh, 
I  am  glad  you  did  not  shoot  the  dogs,  for  they 
often  find  us  a  meal."  At  another  place  the  poor 
people  were  very  glad,  on  the  same  account,  that 
we  had  not  killed  the  lion  which  had  been  trouble- 
some to  us  during  the  night.  These  children  of 
the  desert  veiT  promptly  described  the  manner  of 
the  wild-dog  chase,  which  I  have  since  had  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing.  When  the  dogs  approach  a 
troop  of  antelopes,  they  select  one,  no  matter  how 
it  may  mingle  with  others  on  the  dusty  plain  ;  the 
dog  that  starts  never  loses  scent,  or  if  he  does,  it  is 
soon  discovered  by  the  pack  which  follow  after,  as 
they  spread  themselves  the  more  readily  to  regain 
it.  While  the  single  dog  who  takes  the  lead  has 
occasion  to  make  angles  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  the 
others,  who  hear  his  cry  or  short  howl,  avoid  a 
circuitous  course,  and  by  this  means  easily  come 
up  again,  when  a  fresh  dog  resumes  the  chase,  and 
the  other  turns  into  the  pack.  In  this  way  they 
relieve  each  other  till  they  have  caught  the  animal, 
which  they  rarely  fail  to  accomplish,  though  some- 
times after  a  very  long  run.  Should  they,  in  their 
course,  happen  to  pass  other  game  much  nearer  tlian 
the  one  in  pursuit,  they  take  no  notice  of  it.  These 
dogs,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  never  attack 
man,  but  are  very  destructive  to  sheep  and  goats, 
and  even  to  cows,  when  they  come  in  their  way. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  we  were  on 
the  alert,  and  made  inquiries  of  everj-  stranger  we 
met  about  the  invaders,  but  could  learn  nothing, 
although  we  were  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  from 
the  town,  of  which  it  was  reported  the  enemy  were 
in  possession.  We  saw,  on  a  distant  height,  some 
men  who  were  evidently  looking  our  way^nd  their 
not  approaching  our  wagons  was  so  unusual  with 
hungry  natives,  that  we  thought  they  must  be 
strangers  from  a  great  distance,  or  some  of  the 
Mantatees.  Two  da)s  passed  over,  and  on  the  next, 
when  we  were  about  to  start  for  the  Bauangketsi, 
two  Barolongs,  passing  by,  informed  us  of  the  fact, 
the  Mantanees  were  in  possession  of  the  town, 
which  lay  rather  in  our  rear,  behind  some  heights, 
which  we  distinctly  saw.  As  one  of  these  men  had 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  in  the  conflict  with 
that  people,  no  doubt  was  left  in  our  minds  as  to 
the  propriety  of  returning  inunediately  to  the  place 
whence  we  had  come,  particularly  as  there  was  a 
prohal)ility  that  our  course  might  be  intercepted, 
some  prisoners  who  had  escaped  having  reported 
that  the  enemy  were  about  to  start  for  Lithako. 
We  lost  no  time  in  returning  lo  Nokaiieng,  and 
were  met  there  by  individuals  who  authenticated 
my  report  to  some  thousands,  who  were  pleasing 
them.selves  with  the  idea  that  there  was  no  such, 
enemy.  When  I  arrived  at  our  station  the  fearful 
news  sprea<l  rapidly.  A  [uiMie  meeting  was  con- 
vened, and  the  principal  men  met,  to  whom  I  gave 
a  circumstantial  account  of  all  the  infcu-mation  I 
liad  gathered   respecting  the  character  and    pro- 


gress of  the  Mantatees :  That  they  were  really  a 
numerous  and  powerful  body,  had  "destroyed  many 
towns  of  the  Bakone  tribes,  slaughtered  immense 
numbers  of  people,'  laid  Kurrechane  in  ruins,  scat- 
tered the  Barolongs,  and,  in  addition,  were  said  to 
be  cannibals !  The  alarming  tidings  produced  at 
first  a  gloom  on  every  countenance,  and  when  I  had 
finished  speaking,  a  profound  silence  reigned  for 
some  minutes.  Mothibi  then  replied  in  the  name 
of  the  assembly,  that  he  was  exceedingly  thankful 
that  I  had  been  tlfjgo  e  thata,  hard-headed,  and 
pursued  my  journey,  for,  by  so  doing,  I  had  dis- 
covered to  them  their  danger. 

All  were  now  ready  to  bless  me  for  having  taken 
my  own  way.  They  solicited  counsel,  but  all  I 
could  give  was  to  fiee  to  the  colony,  or  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Griquas ;  that  as  the  Bechuanas 
were  entirely  unable  to  resist  so  numerous  and 
savage  a  force  as  the  Mantatees,  I  would  proceed 
instantly  to  Griqua  Town,  give  information,  convey 
their  wishes,  and  obtain  assistance  and  wagons  to 
remove  our  goods  from  the  station.  Some  pro- 
posed fleeing  to  the  Kalagare  desert ;  but  from  this 
1  strongly  dissuaded  them,  fearing  that  many  would 
perish  from  want.  As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  in 
the  absence  of  hoi-ses,  I  proceeded  with  my  wagon 
to  Griqua  Town,  where  I  had  the  plea.'^ure  of 
meetiug  at  Mr.  Melvill's  house,  George  Thompson, 
Esq.,  of  Cape  Town,  who  was  on  a  tour,  and  about 
to  visit  Lithako. 

As  soon  as  the  purpose  of  my  embassy  was  com- 
municated, Waterboer,  the  chief,  started  oft'  for 
Campbell,  on  horseback,  to  confer  with  the  people 
there,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Gri(juas  that  if 
the  enemy  were  to  be  resisted  at  all,  it  should  be 
done  at  a  distance.  They  promised  to  lose  no  time 
in  coming  to  the  Kuruuian  with  a  party,  when 
further  deliberations  might  be  made.  Next  morn- 
ing I  returned,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  many  anxious  minds  were  anticipating  the 
result  of  my  journey,  the  public  mind  being  com- 
pletely unhinged,  although  no  fresh  tidings  had 
arrived  respecting  the  objects  of  their  terror.  The 
resolutiou  of  the  Griquas  to  meet  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  gave  entire  satisfaction.  Orders  were 
sent  off  to  the  different  towns  and  villages,  and  to 
the  Batlaros,  that  a  pitsJw,  or  parliament,  be  con- 
vened on  the  following  day.  As  subjects  of  great 
national  interest  were  to  be  discussed,  all  weie  in 
motion  early  in  the  nu)rning  of  June  1."?,  18'23. 
About  10  A.  M..  the  whole  body  of  armed  men, 
amounting  to  about  one  thousand,  came  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  returned  again  to  the  public 
fold  or  place  of  assembly,  some  singing  war-songs, 
others  engaged  in  mock-fight.s,  with  all  the  fautaf^tic 
gestures  which  their  wild  imaginations  could 
invent.  The  whole  body  took  their  seats,  lining 
the  fold,  leaving  an  arena  in  the  centre  for  the 
sj)eakers. 

A  few  short  extracts  from  some  of  the  speeches 
will  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  these 
meetings  are  conducted.  Although  the  whole  ex- 
hibits a  very  grotesque  scene,  business  is  carried  on 
with  the  most  perfect  order.  There  is  but  little 
cheering,  and  still  less  //».<>(;/(/,  while  every  speaker 
fearlessly  slates  his  own  sentiments.  The  audience 
is  seated  on  the  ground,  (as  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying sketch,)  each  man  having  before  him 
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his  shield,  to  which  is  attached  a  uumber  of  spears. 
A  quiver  containing  poisoned  arrows,  is  hung  from 
the  shoulder,  and  a  battle-axe  is  held  in  his  right 
hand.  Many  were  adorned  with  tiger  skins,  and 
tails,  and  had  plumes  of  feathers  waving  on  their 
heads.*     In  the  centre  a  sufficient  space  was  left 


for  the  privileged,  those  who  had  killed  an  enemy 
in  battle,  to  dance  and  sing,  in  which  they  ex- 
hibited the  most  violent  and  fantastic  gestures  con- 
ceivable, which  drew  forth  from  the  spectators  the 
most  clamorous  applause.  When  they  retire  to 
their  seats,  the  speaker  commences,  by  command- 


ing silence.  "  Be  silent,  ye  Batlapis.  Be  silent, 
ye  Barolongs,"  addressing  each  tribe  distinctly,  not 
excepting  the  white  people,  if  any  happen  to  be 

*  Tliis  sketcli  was  taken  while  Mothibi  was  cuttin<;;  his 
capers  before  eommencinji;  his  speech.  It  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect that,  however  much  the  natives  might  contemn  our  doc- 
trines, as  being  in  direct  opposition  to  their  customs,  and  to 
the  lusts  oftlie  flesh,  they  would  nevertheless  be  led,  for  their 
own  comfort  and  convenience,  to  adopt  our  plain  and  simple 
mode  of  dress.  Though,  strictly  speaking,  they  were  neither 
naked  nor  obscene  in  their  attire  and  manners,  their  dress,  to 
say  the  least,  was  disgusting.  Any  tiling,  like  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  ancient  garb  of  tlie  nation  was  looked  on  as  a 
c^aricature  of  ours ;  and  therefore  it]  appeared  in  their  eyes 
wliat  a  man  in  this  country  would  be  with  a  lady's  bonnet  or 
cap  on  his  head — a  Merry  Andrew,  ^'arious  articles  of  clothing 
were  sent  from  England  for  the  queen  and  noblesse  of  Li- 
thako  ;  but  none  of  tliese  made  their  appearance.  When 
visitors  came,  which  in  those  days  was  a  rare  thing,  they  would 
offer  the  present  of  a  garment,  « Inch  shared  the  same  fate. 
Maliuto,  the  queen,  promised  that  if  Mrs.  M.  would  make  her 
a  dress,  slie  would  wear  it.  She  gladly  set  her  needle  to  work. 
The  dress  was  presented,  but  that  too  disappeared.  When  the 
missionary's  wife  prevailed  on  a  couple  of  girls  to  come  into 
the  house,  to  nurse,  and  do  other  little  household  services,  it 
required  some  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  put  on  something 
like  a  frock,  to  keep  them  from  making  everything  the  greasy 
red  colour  of  their  own  bodies.  When  they  returned  in  the 
evening  to  their  homes,  they  would  throw  off  the  temporary 
garb,  however  bright  its  colours,  as  something  lilthy  and  dis- 
gusting. An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fantastic  appearance 
of  the  natives  in  the  absurd  use  of  some  articles  of  European 
dress,  from  the  fact  that  we  obseri-ed  the  king,  while  sitting 
among  the  w.irriors  at  the  meeting,  wearing  a  white  garment, 
but  could  form  no  idea  what  it  was,  until  he  bounded  into  the 
arena,  and,  lo  !  it  was  a  chemise  I  Whence  it  came,  or  what 
became  of  it  afterwards,  no  one  knew. 


present,  and  to  which  each  responds  with  a  groan. 
He  then  takes  from  his  shield  a  spear,  and  points 
it  in  the  direction  in  which  the  enemy  is  advancing, 
imprecating  a  curse  upon  them,  and  thus  declaring 
war,  by  r^eatedly  thrusting  his  spear  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  if  plunging  it  into  the  enemy.  This 
receives  a  loud  whistling  sound  of  applause.  He 
next  directs  his  spear  towards  the  Bushmen- 
country,  south  and  south-west,  imprecating  also  a 
curse  on  those  "  ox-eaters,"  as  they  are  called. 
The  king,  on  this,  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  in- 
troduced the  business  of  the  day  by  "  Ye  sons  of 
Molehabangue," — viewing  all  the  influential  men 
present  as  the  friends  or  allies  of  his  kingdom, 
which  rose  to  more  than  its  former  eminence  under 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  his  father, — "  the  Man- 
tatees  are  a  strong  and  victorious  people,  they  have 
overwhelmed  many  nations,  and  they  are  approach- 
ing to  destroy  us.  We  have  been  apprised  of  their 
manners,  their  deeds,  their  weapons,  and  their 
intentions.  We  cannot  stand  against  the  Mantatees ; 
we  must  now  concert,  conclude,  and  be  determined 
to  stand  ;  the  case  is  a  great  one.  You  have  seen 
the  interest  the  missionary  has  taken  in  your  safety  ; 
if  we  exert  ourselves  as  he  has  done,  the  Man- 
tatees can  come  no  farther.  You  see  the  white 
people  are  our  friends.  You  see  Mr.  Thompson,  a 
chief  man  of  the  Cape,  has  come  to  see  us  on 
horseback;  he  has  not  come  to  lurk  behinil  our 
houses  as  a  spy,  but  come  openly  and  with  con- 
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fiJence ;  his  intentions  are  good ;  he  is  one  on 
■whom  the  light  of  day  may  shine ;  he  is  our  friend. 
I  now  wait  to  hear  what  the  general  opinion  is. 
Let  every  one  speak  his  mind,  and  then  I  shall 
speak  again."  Alothibi  manoeuvred  his  spear  as  at 
the  commencement,  and  then  pointing  it  towards 
heaven,  the  audience  shouted,  "  Pula,"  (rain,;  on 
which  he  sat  down  amidst  a  din  of  applause. 

Between  each  speaker  a  part  or  verse  of  a  war- 
song  is  sung  ;  the  same  antics  are  then  performed, 
and  again  universal  silence  is  commanded.  The 
second  speaker,  Moshume,  said,  "  To-day  we  are 
called  upon  to  oppose  an  enemy  who  is  the  enemy 
of  all.  Moflat  has  been  near  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  :  we  all  opposed  his  going ;  M'e  are  to-day 
all  glad  that  he  went ;  he  did  not  listen  to  us,  he 
has  warned  us  and  the  Griquas.  What  are  we 
now  to  do?  If  we  flee  they  will  overtake  us;  if 
we  fight  they  will  conquer,  they  are  as  strong  as  a 
lion,  they  kill  and  eat,  they  leave  nothing.  (Here 
an  old  man  interrupted  the  speaker,  begging  him 
to  roar  aloud  that  all  might  hear.)  I  know  ye, 
Batlapis,"  continued  Moshume,  "  that  at  home  and 
in  the  face  of  women  ye  are  men,  but  women  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy ;  ye  are  ready  to  run  when 
you  should  stand  ;  think,  think  and  prepare  your 
hearts  this  day,  be  united  in  one,  make  your  hearts 
hard."  India,  a  Morolong,  commenced  his  speech 
by  recommending  that  the  Batlapis  should  wait  till 
the  Mantatees  arrived,  and  then  attack  them ;  he 
had  scarcely  said  this,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
Isite,  a  young  chief,  who  sprang  up,  calling  out 
"  No,  no ;  who  called  upon  you  to  speak  foolish- 
ness? Was  there  ever  a  king  or  chief  of  the 
Batlapis  who  said  you  must  stand  up  and  speak  ? 
Do  you  intend  to  instruct  the  sons  of  Moleha- 
bangue  ?  Be  silent !  You  say  you  know  the  men, 
and  yet  you  wish  us  to  wait  till  they  enter  our 
town ;  the  Mantatees  are  conquerors,  and,  if  we 
flee,  we  nmst  lose  all.  Hear,  and  I  will  speak  ;  let 
us  attack  the  enemy  where  they  are;  if  we  retreat, 
there  wilU  be  time  for  those  in  the  rear  to  flee. 
We  may  fight  and  flee,  and  at  last  conquer ;  this 
Me  cannot  do  if  we  wait  till  they  approach  our 
tow-n."  This  speech  was  loudly  cheered,  while 
Incha  silently  sat  down.  A  chief,  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years,  afterwards  addressed  the  assembly. 
"  Ye  sons  of  Molehabangue,  ye  have  now  had  ex- 
perience enough  to  convince  you  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  proceed  against  the  Mantatees,  who  have 
no  object  but  to  steal  and  destroy.  Ye  sons  of 
Molehabangue !  ye  sons  of  Moleliabangue !  ye 
have  done  well  this  day.  You  are  now  acting 
wisely,  first  to  deliberate  and  then  to  jirocet'd  :  the 
missionary  liius  discovered  our  danger,  like  the 
rising  sun  after  a  dark  night ;  a  man  sees  the 
danger  he  was  in  when  darkness  shut  his  eyes. 
We  miLst  not  act  like  Bechuanas,  we  must  act  like 
Makofias  (white  people).  Is  this  ourpitsho?  No, 
it  is  the  pitsho  of  the  missionary ;  therefore  we 
must  speak  and  act  like  Makoiias." 

Taisho  arose,  and  having  commanded  silence, 
was  received  with  reiterated  applause ;  on  which 
an  old  warrior  rushed  furiously  up  to  him,  and 
holding  fortli  his  arm,  called  out,  "  Behold  the 
man  who  shall  speak  wisdom.  Be  silent,  be  in- 
structed ;  a  man,  a  wise  man  lias  stood  up  to 
speak."     Taisho  informed  the  preceding  speaker 


that  he  was  the  man  who  charged  his  people  with 
desertion  in  time  of  war.  "  Ye  cowards,  ye  vaga- 
bonds," he  exclaimed,  "  deny  the  charge  if  you 
can.  Shall  I  count  up  how  often  you  have  done 
so  ?  Were  I  to  repeat  the  instances,  you  would 
decamp  like  a  chastened  dog.  or  with  shame  place 
your  heads  between  your  knees."  Addressing  tlie 
assembly,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  rise  to-day  to  make 
speeches,  I  shall  wait  till  the  day  of  mustering.  I 
beseech  you  to  reflect  on  what  is  before  you,  and 
let  the  subject  sink  deep  into  your  hearts,  that  you 
may  not  turn  your  backs  in  the  day  of  battle." 
Turning  to  the  king,  he  said,  "  You  are  too  in- 
different about  the  concerns  of  your  people  ;  you 
are  rolled  up  in  apathy ;  you  are  now  called  upon 
to  show  that  you  are  a  king  and  a  man." 

When  several  other  speakers  had  delivered  their 
sentiments,  chiefly  exhorting  to  unanimity  and 
courage,  Mothibi  resumed  his  central  position,  and 
after  the  usual  gesticulations,  commanded  silence. 
Having  noticed  some  remarks  of  the  preceding 
speakers,  he  added,  "  It  is  evident  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  proceed  against  the  enemy,  that  they 
come  no  nearer ;  let  not  our  towns  be  the  seat  of 
war ;  let  not  our  houses  be  the  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  destruction.  No  !  let  the  blood  of  the  enemy 
be  spilt  at  a  distance  from  our  wives  and  children." 
Turning  to  the  aged  chief,  he  said,  "  I  hear  you, 
my  father ;  I  understand  you,  my  father ;  your 
words  are  true,  they  are  good  for  the  ear;  it  is 
good  that  we  be  instructed  by  the  Makoiias  ;  I  wish 
those  evil  who  will  not  obey  ;  I  wish  that  they  may 
be  broken  in  pieces."  Then  addressing  the 
warriors,  "  There  are  many  of  you  who  do  not 
deserve  to  eat  out  of  a  bowl,  but  only  out  of  a 
broken  pot ;  think  on  what  has  been  said,  and  obey 
without  murmuring.  I  command  you.  ye  chiefs 
of  the  Batlapis,  Batlaros,  Bamairis,  Barolongs,  and 
Bakotus,  that  you  acquaint  all  your  tribes  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  day;  let  none  be  ignorant;  I 
say  again,  ye  warriors,  prepare  for  the  battle !  let 
your  shields  be  strong,  your  quivers  full  of  arrows, 
and  your  battle-axes  as  sharp  as  hunger."  "  Be 
silent,  ye  Kidney-eaters,"*  (addressing  the  old 
men,)  "  ye  who  are  of  no  farther  use  but  to  hang 
about  for  kidneys  when  an  ox  is  slaughtered.  If 
your  oxen  are  taken,  where  will  you  get  any 
more  ?"  Turning  to  the  women,  he  said,  "  Prevent 
not  the  warrior  from  going  out  to  battle  by  your 
cunning  insinuations.  No,  rouse  the  warrior  to 
glory,  and  he  will  return  Mith  honourable  scars, 
fresh  marks  of  valour  will  cover  his  thiglis,  and  we 
shall  then  renew  the  war-song  and  dance,  and  relate 
the  story  of  our  conquest."  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  speech  the  air  was  rent  with  acclamations,  the 
whole  assembly  occasionally  joining  in  the  dance  ; 
the  women  frequently  taking  tlie  weapons  from 
the  hands  of  the  men,  and  brandishing  them  in  the 
most  violent  manner  ;  and  people  of  all  ages  using 
the  most  extravagant  and  frantic  gestures  for  nearly 
two  hours. 

*  Kidneys  arc  onti-n  only  hy  Ihc  ajrit,  ami  younc  people 
will  not  fastf  them  on  any  account,  from  the  •nipcrstilioiiM  idea 
tlint  Uiey  can  have  no  children  if  they  do  so. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Tlie  Griqiias  arrive — Tlxe  commando  proceeds — Appalling 
siglibi — Narrow  escap*? — Battle  commences — Savaj^e  lighting 
— The  enemy  tlee — The  women  and  children — Description 
ol'tlie  Mantatees— Renewed  attempts  to  rescue  the  women — 
A  night's  anxiety — Kresh  alarms — The  women  and  dead 
horse — (ioods  stolen — Cruelty  of  the  Bechuanas — Review  of 
the  subject — Concluding  rellections— Missionary  among  the 
Mantatees. 

During  the  interval  of  eleven  days  which  elapsed 
before  assistance  could  arrive  from  Griqua  Town, 
very  great  uneasiness  prevailed  on  the  station,  and 
most  of  our  heavy  goods  were  packed  and  buried, 
that  we  might  not  be  encumbered  should  llight 
become  inevitable.*  As  it  had  been  frequently 
reported  that  there  were  white  men  among  the 
invaders,  when  the  commando,  consisting  of  about 
a  hundred  horsemen  arrived,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  1  ought  to  accompany  them  ;  as,  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  language,  my  presence 
might  have  more  influence  in  bringing  about  a 
treaty ;  and  Mr.  Melvill,  government  agent  at 
Griqua  Town  having  arrived  with  the  intention 
of  accompanying  the  commando,  we  started  on  the 
following  day.  Before  leaving,  we  all  met  to  pray 
for  Divine  counsel,  which  we  felt  we  greatly  needed. 
The  future  appeared  dark  and  portentous,  and  we 
were  convinced  that  nothing  but  an  Almighty 
power  could  preserve  the  country  from  impending 
ruin,  by  arresting  the  progress  of  those  whose  feet 
were  swift  to  shed  blood.  A  blessing  on  the  means 
of  preventing  its  further  eftusion  was  earnestly 
implored,  and  if  recourse  must  be  had  to  violent 
measures,  that  the  heads  of  those  engaged  might  be 
shielded  in  the  day  of  battle.  Having  bivouacked 
at  the  Matlaurin  River,  Waterboer,  the  Griqua 
chief,  I,  and  a  few  others,  mounted  our  horses  after 
dark,  rode  forward  for  about  four  hours,  and  then 
halted  among  some  trees  till  morning.  At  day- 
break we  again  proceeded  till  we  came  within  sight 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  lying  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  town  of  Lithako.  A  second  and  more 
numerous  division  occupied  the  town  itself.  Our 
first  impressions  were,  on  seeing  an  immense  black 
surface  on  the  opposite  declivity,  from  which  many 
small  columns  of  smoke  were  arising,  that  the 
bushes  and  grass  had  been  set  on  fire  during  the 
night;  but  on  closer  inspection  we  were  startled 
to  find  it  the  camp  of  one  portion  of  the  enemy, 
containing  a  mass  of  human  beings.  As  we  drew 
nearer,  we  saw  that  we  were  discovered,  and  con- 
siderable confusion  prevailed.  The  war-axes,  and 
brass  ornaments  could  be  distinctly  seen  glittei-ing 
in  the  sun. 

Waterboer  and  I  rode  up  to  a  young  woman 
whom  we  saw  in  one  of  the  ravines.     In  reply  to 

*  Mr.  Thompson,  who,  with  a  guide,  reconnoitred  the 
movements  ol'the  Mantatees  whom  he  witnessed  entering  Old 
Lithako,  returned  to  the  colony  to  give  information  of  the  near 
approach  of  so  powerful  an  enemy.  He  had  taken  the  live- 
liest interest  in  the  whole  affair,  as  well  as  in  the  welfare  of 
the  mission,  which  endeared  him  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the 
natives,  who  had  very  characteristically  described  him  as  a 
"man  on  whom  the'light  of  day  might  shine."  His  kind 
and  generous  disposition  sympathized  with  us  in  our  anxieties 
and  troubles,  which  at  the  same  time  atforded  him  opportuni- 
ties of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  our  real  situation  and 
danger,  which  he  has  so  well  described  in  his  "  Travels,"  long 
before  the  public. 


our  question,  made  in  the  Hcchuaiia  langTuge,  she 
said  that  the  invaders  had  cimie  from  a  distant 
comitry,  but  would  give  no  further  information. 
She  was  gatliering  the  pods  of  the  acacia,  and 
eating  them ;  which,  as  well  as  her  appearance,  in- 
dicated the  most  extreme  want.  Having  told  her 
who  we  were,  and  that  our  object  was  to  speak  to 
tlie  people,  and  not  to  fight,  we  gave  her  some  food, 
and  a  piece  of  tobacco,  requesting  her  to  go  and 
apprize  them  of  our  wishes.  We  then  advanced 
within  two  musket  shots  of  the  enemy,  where  we 
found,  reclining  under  a  small  rock,  an  old  man 
and  his  son ;  the  latter  without  the  least  signs  of 
animation,  while  the  father  could  scarcely  articulate 
that  he  too  was  dying  from  hunger.  We  could 
only  learn  from  this  object  of  pity,  that  the  people 
to  whom  lie  belonged  were  the  common  enemy  so 
much  dreaded.  We  remained  here  for  about  half 
an  hour,  to  allow  the  young  woman  ample  time  to 
inform  the  main  body,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
vince the  enemy  we  were  not  afraid  of  them,  nor 
disposed  to  injure  them.  In  the  mean  time  we 
despatched  one  of  our  men  to  give  information  to 
the  commando,  who  were  about  twenty  miles 
behind.  On  looking  around  in  search  of  water, 
we  saw  the  dead  bodies  (reduced  to  skeletons)  of 
several  of  the  enemy,  who  had  come  to  the  pool  to 
drink,  and  there  expired ;  one  lying  partly  in  the 
element  with  which  we  had  to  quench  our  thirst. 
While  standing,  we  observed  that  all  the  cattle 
were  collected  and  inclosed  in  the  centre  of  the 
multitude.  No  one  came  near  us,  except  a  few 
warriors,  who  in  a  threatening  attitude,  dared  our 
approach,  but  whose  spears  fell  short  of  the  mark. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  one  of  our  number,  and 
I,  after  advancing  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
enemy,  should  dismount,  and  go  forward  unarmed, 
and  invite  two  or  three  of  them  to  come  and  speak 
with  us.  This  plan,  however,  was  entirely  defeated. 
We  had  all  just  approached  within  a  hundred 
yards,  and  two  of  us  were  just  about  leaving  our 
saddles,  when  the  savages  uttered  a  hideous  yell ; 
and  I  had  hardly  time  to  say,  "  Be  upon  your 
guard,  they  are  preparing  to  attack,"  when  several 
hundred  armed  men  rushed  forward  in  a  furious 
manner,  throwing  their  weapons  with  such  velocity, 
that  we  had  scarcely  time  to  turn  our  terrified 
steeds,  and  gallop  clear  of  them.  Having  retreated 
a  few  hundred  yards,  we  stopped  and  stood  per- 
fectly astonished  at  their  savage  fury.  Seeing  no 
possible  means  of  bringing  them  to  a  parley,  we 
retired  to  a  height  at  a  short  distance,  but  within 
view  of  the  enemy.  Here  we  remained  the  whole 
day,  and,  to  supply  our  wants,  shot  two  hhoris, 
called  by  the  colonists,  wild  peacocks,  a  species  of 
bustard,  which  we  very  thankfully  roasted  and 
ate.  We,  at  a  very  great  risk,  sent  the  horses  to 
the  water, — all  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  Man- 
tatees, that  some  one  might  be  influenced  to  draw 
near,— but  none  approached.  At  sunset  I  left 
Waterboer  and  the  scouts,  and  rode  back,  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Melvill  and  the  other  Griqua  chiefs,  and 
to  devise  some  scheme  to  bring  the  enemy  to  terms 
of  peace,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  a  battle.  The  Griquas  had  come 
headed  by  their  respective  chiefs,  Adam  Kok, 
Berend  Berend,  Andries  Waterboer,  and  Cornelius 
Kok ;  but  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Water- 
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boer  sliould  take  the  command.  Cornelius  nobly 
and  generously  insisted  on  my  taking  his  best 
horse,  urging  that  my  life  was  far  more  valuable 
than  his.  This  kind  act  was  the  more  sensibly 
felt,  as  the  horse  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
commando;  and  l)ut  for  this  circumstance,  I  could 
not  have  done  what  I  did,  nor,  humanly  speaking, 
could  I  have  escaped  with  my  life. 

Having  spent  an  almost  sleepless  night  on  the 
plain,  from  extreme  cold,  we  were  all  in  motion 
next  morning  before  daylight.  The  attempt  made 
the  preceding  day  to  bring  about  a  friendly  com- 
munication having  entirely  failed,  it  Mas  judged 
expedient  for  the  commando  to  ride  up  to  the  in- 
vaders, hoping,  from  tlie  imposing  appearance  of 
about  one  hundred  horsemen,  to  intimidate  them, 
and  liring  them  to  a  parley.  For  this  purpose,  the 
commando  approached  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  with  a  view  to  beckon  some  one  to  come  out. 
On  this  the  enemy  commenced  their  terrible  howl, 
and  at  once  discharged  their  clubs  and  javelins. 
Their  black  dismal  appearance,  and  savage  fury, 
with  tlieir  hoarse  and  stentorian  voices,  were  cal- 
culated to  daunt ;  and  the  Gri(juas,  on  their  first 
attack,  wisely  retreated  to  a  short  distance,  and 
again  drew  up.  Waterboer,  the  chief,  commenced 
firing,  and  levelled  one  of  their  warriors  to  the 
ground ;  several  more  instantly  shared  the  same 
fate.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  their  courage 
would  be  daunted  when  they  saw  their  warriors 
fall  by  an  invisible  weapon ;  and  it  was  hoped  they 
would  be  humbled  and  alarmed,  that  thus  farther 
bloodshed  might  be  prevented.  Though  they  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  dead,  and  the  stricken 
warriors  writhing  in  the  dast,  they  looked  with 
lion-like  fierceness  at  tiie  horsemen,  and  yelled 
vengeance,  violently  wrenching  tlie  weapons  from 
the  hands  of  their  dying  companions,  to  supply 
those  they  had  discharged  at  their  antagonists. 
Sufficient  intervals  were  afforded,  and  every  en- 
couragement held  out  for  them  to  make  proposals, 
but  all  w^s  ineffectual.  They  sallied  forth  with 
increased  vigour,  so  as  to  ol)lige  the  Griquas  to 
retreat,  though  only  to  a  short  distance,  for  they 
never  attempted  to  pursue  above  two  hundred  yards 
from  their  camp.  The  firing,  though  witiiout  any 
order,  was  very  destructive,  as  each  took  a  steady 
aim.  Many  of  their  chief  men  fell  victims  to  tlieir 
own  temerity,  after  manifesting  undaunted  spirit. 
Again  and  again  the  chiefs  and  Mr.  Melvill  met 
to  deliberate  how  to  act  so  as  to  prevent  bloodshed 
among  a  peopli-  who  appeared  determined  to  die 
rather  than  tlee,  Mhich  they  could  easily  have 
done. 

Soon  after  the  battle  commenced,  the  I3echuanas 
came  up,  and  united  in  playing  on  the  enemy  with 
poisoned  arrows,  but  they  were  soon  driven  back ; 
lialf-a-d()7,en  of  the  fierce  Mantatees  made  the 
whole  b(Hly  scamper  off"  in  wild  disorder.  After 
two  hours  and  a  half's  combat,  tlie  Gri(pias,  finding 
their  aniniunition  fast  diminishing,  at  the  almost 
certain  risk  of  loss  of  life,  began  to  storm ;  when 
the  enemy  gave  way,  taking  a  westerly  direction. 
The  horsemen,  however,  intercepted  tiieni,  when 
they  immediately  descended  towards  the  ravine,  as 
if  determined  not  to  return  by  tlie  way  they  eauie, 
which  they  crossed,  but  were  again  intercepted. 
Ou  turning  round,  they  seemed  desperate,  but  were 


soon  repulsed.  Great  confusion  now  prevailed, 
the  ground  being  very  stony,  which  rendered  it 
difficult  to  manage  the  horses.  At  this  moment 
an  awful  scene  was  presented  to  the  view.  The 
undulating  country  around  was  covered  with 
warriors,  all  in  motion,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  who  were  enemies  or  who  were  friends.  Clouds 
of  dust  were  rising  from  the  immense  masses,  who 
appeared  Hying  with  terror,  or  pursuing  with  fear. 
To  the  alarming  confusion  was  added  the  bellow- 
ing of  oxen,  the  vociferations  of  the  yet  unvan- 
quished  warriors,  mingled  with  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  and  the  widows'  piercing  wail,  and  the  cries 
from  infant  voices.  The  enemy  then  directed  their 
course  towards  the  town,  which  was  in  possession 
of  a  tribe  of  the  same  people,  still  more  numerous. 
Here  another  desperate  struggle  ensued,  when  the 
foe  appeared  determined  to  inclose  the  horsemen 
within  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the  houses,  through 
which  they  were  slowly  passing,  giving  the  enemy 
time  to  escape.  At  last,  seized  with  despair,  they 
fled  precipitately.  It  had  been  observed  during 
the  fight  that  some  women  went  backward  and 
forward  to  the  town,  only  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
apparently  with  the  most  perfect  indift'ert-nce  to 
their  fearful  situation.  While  the  commando  was 
struggling  between  hope  and  despair  of  being  able 
to  rout  the  enemy,  information  was  brought  that 
the  half  of  their  forces,  under  Chuane,  were  ri-- 
posing  in  the  town,  within  sound  of  the  guns, 
perfectly  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  other  division, 
under  the  command  of  Karaganye.  It  was  sup- 
posed they  possessed  entire  confidence  in  the  yet 
invincible  army  of  the  latter,  being  the  more 
warlike  of  the  two.  Humanly  speaking  had  both 
parties  been  together,  the  day  would  have  been 
lost,  Avhen  they  could,  with  perfect  ease,  have  carried 
devastation  into  the  centre  of  the  colony.  When 
both  parties  were  united,  they  set  fire  to  all  parts 
of  the  town,  and  appeared  to  be  taking  their  de- 
parture, proceeding  in  an  immense  body  towards 
the  north.  If  their  number  may  be  calculated  by 
the  space  of  ground  occupied  by  the  entire  Ixidy, 
it  must  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty  tliou- 
sand.  The  Griquas  pursued  them  about  eight 
miles ;  and  though  they  continued  desperate,  they 
seemed  fiUed  with  terror  at  the  enemies  by  whom 
they  had  been  overcome. 

As  soon  as  they  retired  from  the  spot  where  tliey 
had  been  encamped,  the  Ik-clmanas,  like  voracious 
wolves,  began  to  plunder  and  despatcli  the  wounded 
men,  and  to  butcher  the  women  and  children  with 
their  spears  and  war-axes.  As  fighting  was  not 
my  province,  of  course  I  avoided  discharging  a 
single  shot,  though,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  INIelvili 
and  the  chiefs,  I  remained  with  the  commando,  as 
the  only  means  of  safety.  S<.'eing  the  savage  fero- 
city of  the  Hechnanas  in  killing  the  inotlensive 
women  and  children  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry 
rings,  or  of  being  able  to  boast  that  they  had  killed 
some  of  the  Mantatees,  I  turned  my  attention  to 
these  objects  of  pity,  who  were  flying  in  consterna- 
ti(m  in  all  directions.  By  my  galloping  in  among 
them,  many  of  the  Bechuanas  were  deterred  from 
tlu'ir  barl)arous  purpose.  It  was  distressing  to  see 
motliers  and  infants  rolled  in  bh)od,  and  the  living 
babe  in  the  arms  of  a  dead  mother.  All  ages  and 
botli  sexes  lay  prostrate  on  the  groiuid.     Shortly 
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after  they  began  to  retreat,  the  women,  seeing  that 
mercy  was  shown  them,  instead  of  flying,  generally 
sat  down,  and,  haring  their  bosoms,  exchiinu'd,  "  I 
am  a  woman,  I  am  a  woman  !"  It  seemed  impos- 
sible for  the  men  to  yield.  There  -were  several  in- 
stances of  wounded  men  being  surrounded  by  fifty 
Bechuanas  ;  but  it  was  not  till  life  was  almost  ex- 
tinct that  a  single  one  would  allow  himself  to  be 
conquered.  I  saw  more  than  one  instance  of  a  man 
lighting  boldly,  with  ten  or  twelve  spears  and 
arrows  fixed  in  his  body.  The  cries  of  infants 
which  had  fallen  from  the  breasts  of  their  mothers, 
who  had  fled  or  were  slain,  wore  distinctly  heard  ; 
while  many  of  the  women  appeared  thoughtless  as 
to  their  dreadful  situation.  Several  times  I  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  spears  and  war-axes  of  the 
wounded,  while  busy  in  rescuing  the  women  and 
children.  The  men,  struggling  with  death,  would 
raise  themselves  from  the  ground,  and  discliarge 
their  weapons  at  any  one  of  our  number  within 
their  reach  ;  their  hostile  and  revengeful  spirit  only 
ceased  when  life  was  extinct.  Contemplating  this 
deadly  conflict,  we  could  not  but  admire  the  mercy 
of  God  that  not  one  of  our  number  was  killed,  and 
only  one  slightly  wounded.  One  Bechnana  lost  his 
life  while  too  eagerly  seeking  for  plunder.  The 
slain  of  the  enemy  was  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred. 

The  Mantatees  are  a  tall,  robust  people,  in  features 
resembling  the  Bechuanas ;  their  dress  consists  of 
prepared  ox  hides,  hanging  double  over  the  shoul- 
ders. The  men,  during  the  engagement,  were 
nearly  naked,  having  on  their  heads  a  round  cock- 
ade of  black  ostrich  feathers.  Their  ornaments 
were  large  copper  rings,  sometimes  eight  in  number, 
worn  round  their  necks,  with  numerous  arm,  leg, 
and  ear  rings  of  the  same  material.  Their  weapons 
were  war-axes  of  various  shapes,  spears,  and  clubs  ; 
into  many  of  their  knob-sticks  were  inserted  pieces 
of  iron  resembling  a  sickle,  but  more  curved,  some- 
times to  a  circle,  and  sharp  on  the  outside.  Their 
language  was  only  a  dialect  of  the  Sechuana,  as  I 
understood  them  nearly  as  well  as  the  people  among 
whom  I  lived.  They  appeared  more  rude  and 
barbarous  than  the  tribes  around  us,  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  warlike  life  they  had  led. 
They  were  suffering  dreadfully  from  want ;  even 
in  the  heat  of  battle,  the  poorer  class  seized  pieces 
of  meat  and  devoured  them  raw.  At  the  close  of 
the  battle,  when  Mr.  Melvill  and  I  had  collected 
many  women  and  children,  and  were  taking  them 
to  a  place  of  safety,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
we  could  get  them  forward.  They  willingly  fol- 
lowed till  they  found  a  piece  of  meat,  which  had 
been  thrown  away  in  the  flight,  when  nearly  all 
would  halt  to  tear  and  devour  it,  though  perfectly 
raw.  Some  of  the  prisoners  were  so  extremely 
weak  as  to  oblige  us  to  leave  them  behind.  We 
learned  from  others  that  the  Mantatees  had  in- 
tended to  begin  their  march  towards  Kuruman  the 
very  day  we  encountered  them,  and  had  slaughtered 
cattle  to  make  themselves  strong.  They  had  driven 
out  the  inhabitants  of  Nokaneng,  ransacked  and 
burnt  that  town,  and  were  about  to  finish  with 
Lithako  in  the  same  manner,  when  "  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  the  Griquas  "  (as  they  termed  the 
musketry)  drove  them  back. 

As  my  presence  was  no  longer  requii'ed,  either  to 


prevent  bloodshed  or  save  life,  I  returned  to  the 
station,  where  Mr.  Melvill  arrived  two  days  after 
with  the  prisoners,  to  whose  comfort  and  welfare 
he  attended  with  unremitting  care.  It  was  after- 
wards deemed  advisable  that  some  of  the  Gritjuas 
should  go  and  learn  what  direction  the  enemy  had 
taken;  but  this  they  declined.  Messrs.  Hamilton 
and  Melvill  then  set  ofl"  with  a  wagon,  to  rescue  the 
women  and  children  who  might  still  survive,  trust- 
ing that  some  of  the  Gri(juas  would  follow  with 
their  horses,  which  Mr.  M  offered  to  hire.  Two 
days  after  their  departure  the  report  reached  us 
that,  after  the  battle,  the  retreating  enemy  had 
attacked  and  plundered  three  difl'erent  towns,  and 
were  even  threatening  yet  to  visit  the  Kuruman,  to 
revenge  their  loss,  supposing  that  the  horses  and 
guns  being  gone,  the  Bechuanas,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  the  dust  of  their  feet,  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  resist  them. 

On  receiving  the  above  alarming  information,  I 
despatched  two  men  with  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Hamil- 
ton and  Melvill,  for  whose  safety  we  now  felt  the 
most  trembling  anxiety,  being  without  horses,  and 
not  a  single  Griqua  having  accompanied  them.  I 
also  sent  off"  with  all  speed  a  letter  to  Waterboer, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  recalling  his  force. 
The  uncertainty  whether  the  enemy  was  not  in  the 
precincts  of  the  town  caused  us  to  spend  a  most 
uneasy  night.  This  was  a  night  of  great  anxiety. 
Messengers  arrived,  announcing  the  certain  ap- 
proach of  the  Mantatees.  It  was  dark  and  dreary. 
The  town  was  without  lights  of  any  description, 
except  the  few  embers  of  the  house-fires,  round 
which  sat  the  trembling  families.  Most  of  the  men 
were  out  of  doors,  listening  to  anything  like  an  un- 
usual sound.  The  dogs  kept  up  incessant  bark- 
ing. No  watches  were  set ;  no  spies  sent  out. 
There  was  no  inhabitant  between  us  and  the  field 
of  battle.  Every  one  appeai'ed  afraid  to  move  from 
the  spot  where  he  stood.  A  cry  of  sorrow  was 
raised  in  one  part  of  the  town,  which  made  every 
heart  palpitate.  It  was  the  intelligence  of  one 
newly  arrived, — the  melancholy  tale  of  the  parent 
of  a  family  having  been  slain  by  the  Mantatees. 
Occasionally  a  chief  would  come  to  our  houses  to 
announce  his  terror.  Imagination  painted  the  town 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  the  enemy,  waiting  the 
dawn  of  day  to  commence  a  general  massacre. 

The  Mantatee  women  in  our  kitchens  and  out- 
houses perceived  the  alarm,  but  looked  on,  or  slept, 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference.  Again  and 
again  parties  came  and  knocked  violently  at  our 
door,  relating  new  fears — the  spectres  of  their 
feverish  minds.  Mrs.  M.  put  warm  clothes  on  the 
two  sleeping  babes,  in  case  of  being  able  to  escape 
on  foot  towards  the  mountain ;  while  I  hung  my 
cloak  and  my  gun  close  by  the  door — the  latter 
being  necessary  for  protection,  in  our  flight,  from 
beasts  of  prey.  A  woman,  who  had  the  day  before 
but  scarcely  escaped  the  deadly  weapons  of  the 
enemy,  ran  the  whole  night,  and,  on  reaching 
the  threshold  of  one  of  the  houses,  fainted  with 
fatigue,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  On  recovering,  the 
first  words  she  articulated  were,  "  The  Mantatees !" 
This  went  through  the  thousands  like  an  electric 
shock.  As  morning  light  drew  near,  the  intensity 
of  feeling  increased  a  hundred-fold.  This  was  a 
season  for  the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  faith  in  the 
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promises  of  our  God.  The  name  of  Jehovah  was 
to  us  a  strong  tower,  for,  ou  looking  back  to  that  as 
well  as  to  similar  periods,  we  have  often  wondered 
that  our  fears  were  not  greater  than  they  were. 
Happily  the  dawning  morn  dispelled  them. 

As  great  uncertainty  existed  as  to  when  the 
Griquas  might  return,  it  appeared  proper  that  our 
wives  and  children  should  set  off  with  two  wagons 
towards  Griqua  Town,  and  remain  there  till  affairs 
were  a  little  settled ;  this  they  did  the  following 
day,  and  in  the  evening  Messrs.  H.  and  M.  returned, 
totally  ignorant  that  danger  was  so  near.  They 
had  not  reached  the  spot  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  having  seen  footmarks  of  many  men  who 
had  apparently  passed  there  that  morning,  which 
deterred  them  from  proceeding  further.  They  ran 
many  risks  iu  venturing  both  by  night  and  day  to 
places  where  they  saw  strangers,  who  might  have 
been  armed  men,  but  who  proved  to  he  women, 
some  of  whom  had  found  tlieir  way  to  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  Lithako.  They  found  some  literally 
feasting  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions. 
One  night  they  crept  within  thirty  yards  of  several 
groups  of  women  ;  but  the  possibility  of  men  being 
there  obliged  them  to  return.  They  succeeded, 
however,  in  collecting  about  thirty  women  and 
children,  whom  they  brought  to  the  Kuruman. 
While  we  were  yet  conversing,  I  received  a  letter 
fi-om  Waterboer,  informing  us  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  come  to  our  assistance,  having 
himself  received  intelligence  that  an  immense  body 
of  Mantatees  was  coming  down  the  Yellow  and 
Mud  Rivers  towards  Griqua  Town ;  and  that  as 
some  of  the  Griquas  on  the  river  had  already  taken 
flight,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning 
home,  and  advised  us  to  lose  no  time  in  repairing 
thither,  as  the  only  place  of  safety. 

When  we  communicated  our  intention  to  the 
natives,  they  deeply  regretted  our  leaving  them ; 
and  Mothibi  and  several  of  his  chiefs,  with  many 
women,  came  to  express  their  concern,  though  they 
tliought  the  step  a  reasonable  one. 

Our  families  having  proceeded  the  day  before, 
and  the  people  being  unsettled,  and  scattered,  and 
their  most  valuable  property  secreted,  they  were 
ready  to  flee  at  a  moment's  warning.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  the  full  consent  of  tiie  chiefs  that  we 
left,  although  now  it  appeared  we  were  fleeing  into 
danger  instead  of  from  it,  reports  having  arrived 
that  the  Mantatees  had  fled  entirely,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  rumoured  that  a  horde  was  coming 
down  the  Vaal  River  towards  Griqua  Town.  Mr. 
Melvill  and  1  proceeded  on  horseback,  leaving  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  follow  with  the  Mantatee  women  and 
children. 

When  Mr.  Hamilton  arrived  at  Tlose  Fountain, 
two  days'  journey  south  of  our  station  on  the  Kuru- 
man, a  circumstance  occurred  which  nuiy  be  noticed, 
were  it  only  to  show  what  lunuan  beings  are  in 
certain  situations.  Halting  at  the  above  place  in 
the  evening,  a  dead  horse  was  found  that  had  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  Griquas,  and  whicli  had  been 
killed  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent  Next  morning  the 
women  fell  on  the  swollen  and  half  putrid  carcase, 
and  began,  like  so  many  wolves,  to  tear  it  limb 
from  limb,  every  one  securing  as  much  as  she  could 
for  herself.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  looked  on  with 
utter  amazement,  advised  them  to  avoid  the  part 


where  the  animal  had  been  bitten.  To  his  friendly 
warning  they  paid  no  attention  whatever;  in  the 
I  space  of  about  an  hour  a  total  dissection  was  effected, 
j  and  every  particle  of  skin,  meat,  bone,  the  entrails, 
j  and  their  contents,  were  carried  off.  Mr.  H.  was 
j  obliged  to  remain  the  whole  day.  finding  it  abso- 
I  lutely  impossible  to  induce  them  "to  leave  the  spot 
till  every  particle  was  devoured,  and  in  the  evening 
they  actually  danced  and  sang  with  joy  !  This  will 
appear  the  more  astonishing,  as  the  women  were 
allowed  a  regular  supply  of  rations ;  but  when 
people  have  fasted  for  a  year  they  require  quan- 
tities of  food,  which,  if  mentioned,  would  appear 
incredible,  and  a  long  period  elapses  before  the 
stomach  regains  its  wonted  tone.  It  would  only 
excite  disgust  were  the  writer  to  describe  sights  of 
this  kind  which  he  has  been  compelled  to  witness. 
On  Mr.  H.'s  arrival  at  Griqua  Town,  we  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  that  the  Rechuanas  had  actu- 
ally dug  up  and  stolen  many  of  the  articles  we  had 
buried,  in  the  prospect  of  our  being  driven  away  by 
the  Mantatees,  and  that  our  houses  had  been  bro';en 
into  and  ransacked,  notwithstanding  Mothibi's  en- 
deavours to  prevent  what  now  appearetl  to  him  and 
his  chiefs  great  ingratitude.  He  g-ave  orders  to  the 
man  we  left  behind  to  take  care  to  shoot  the  first 
depredator;  but  we  felt  comfortable,  fully  assured 
that  he  would  do  no  such  thing. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  I  have  glanced  but  very 
briefly  at  the  varied  scenes  connected  with  the 
mournful  picture  of  that  day.  It  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  give  more  facts ;  hut  my  mind 
still  shrinks  from  further  details  of  feats  of  savage 
barbarity  and  lion-like  ferocity  which  I  witnessed 
among  the  Mantatee  warriors.  No  less  furious  and 
revengeful  was  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Hatlapi 
and  other  tribes,  who,  though  the  most  accomplished 
cowards,  compared  with  the  invaders,  showed  that 
they  were,  if  less  inured  to  war,  still  as  cruel  as 
those  who  for  years  had  been  imbruing  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  thousands.  The  wounded  enemy 
they  baited  with  their  stones,  clubs,  and  spears, 
accompanied  with  yellings  and  countenances  indi- 
cative of  fiendish  joy.  The  hapless  women  found 
no  quarter,  especially  if  they  possessed  anything 
like  ornaments  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  their  plun- 
derers. A  few  copper  rings  round  the  neck,  from 
M'hich  it  was  difticult  to  take  them,  was  the  signal 
for  the  already  uplifted  l)attle  axe  to  sever  the  head 
from  the  trunk,  or  the  arm  from  the  body,  when 
the  ])lunderer  would  gras])  with  a  smile  liis  bleed- 
ing trophies.  Others,  in  order  to  be  able  to  return 
home  with  the  triumph  of  victors,  would  pursue  the 
screaming  boy  or  girl,  and  not  .satisfied  with  sever- 
ing a  limb  from  the  human  frame,  would  exhibit 
their  contempt  for  the  victims  of  their  cruel  revenge, 
by  seizing  the  bead,  and  hurling  it  from  them,  or 
kicking  it  to  a  distance. 

The  women  evinced  the  most  entire  indifference 
to  the  objects  of  terror  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded ;  but  still  mothers  clung  to  their  infants, 
whose  piteous  cries  were  sufficient  to  melt  a  heart 
of  stone.  With  all  their  eomiuests,  and  the  many 
thousands  of  cattle  which  they  nmst  have  captured, 
they  were  dying  from  hmiger.  Their  march  for 
hundreds  of  utiles  might  have  been  traced  by  human 
bones.  Not  having  seen  liorsemen  before,  they 
imagined    horse  and  rider  constituted  only   one 
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animal ;  but  this,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  did  not 
intimidate  them,  for  thoir  determination  was  fixed 
on  attacking  the  colony,  having  heard  that  there 
were  immense  flocks  of  sheup  there.  Had  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Orange  lliver,  or  the 
bordere  of  the  colony,  wliere  they  would,  most  pro- 
bably, have  been  defeated,  the  destruction  of  Inunan 
life  would  liave  been  even  more  dreadful,  as  they 
must  have  perished  from  want,  when  retreating 
through  exasperated  thousands  of  the  tribes  they 
had  vanquislied,  towards  their  own  country.  Some 
of  the  liechuanas  were  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they 
secretly  wished  that  it  might  be  so,  in  order  that  they 
might  satiate  their  vengeance  on  a  conquered  foe. 

Taking  a  review  of  these  melancholy  scenes,  we 
cannot  help  startling  at  the  dreadful  effects  of  sin. 
What  a  train  of  miseries  mark  the  cheiiuered  scenes 
of  miui's  short  life;  and  how  pc'culiarly  appalling 
is  the  stiite  of  degradation  to  whicli  that  part  of 
mankind  is  reduced  who  inhabit  the  interior  of 
Africa!  Imagining  that  annihilation  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  man,  the  world  is  their  god ;  to  acquire 
the  few  fleeting  and  sensual  enjoyments  it  aft'ords, 
they  will  endure  any  hardship,  break  through  any 
tie,  and,  with  brutal  enthusiasm,  tear  the  yet  palpi- 
tating heart  from  the  breast  of  their  fallen  enemy. 
Surely  these  facts  are  calculated  to  draw  forth  our 
compassion  towards  them.  What  a  call  for  mis- 
sionary exertions  !  for  nothing  but  the  word  of  in- 
spiration can  lead  them  from  "  these  doleful  shades 
of  heathenish  gloom." 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  introduce  the 
following  reflections  from  the  pens  of  other  writers, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  whole  of 
the  authoi-'s  journals  relative  to  this  affair.  After 
making  some  extracts  from  my  communications  to 
the  Directors,  the  editor  of  the  Missionary  Trans- 
actions writes :  — 

"  We  cannot  dismiss  the  above  appalling  details 
without  making  one  or  two  observations.  In  the 
first  place,  the  dreadful  exhibition  they  present  of 
the  ferocious  cruelty  and  base  degi-adation  to  which 
the  human  race  may  be  reduced,  when  destitute  of 
the  advantagi.  s  of  Christianity  and  civilization, 
affords  a  poweiful  argument  for  the  prosecution  of 
missionary  undertakings,  independently  of  all  con- 
siderations relating  to  a  future  state.  Our  second 
observation  is,  that  Christian  missionaries  are  often 
instrumental  in  conferring  important  incidental 
benefits  on  the  countries  and  vicinities  where  they 
labour.  In  the  present  case,  a  missionary  was  the 
person  who  ascertained  the  approach  of  the  invading 
tribes  in  time  to  procure  help  from  Griqua  Town  ; 
and  it  was  at  his  call  that  the  Griquas  gave  their 
assistance.  Had  it  been  merely  a  message  from  a 
Bechuana  chief,  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  the  Griquas 
would  have  moved  until  the  enemy  had  approached 
their  own  borders.  Again,  had  not  the  Griquas 
been  previously  brought  into  a  comparatively 
civilized  state  by  the  influence  of  the  missionaries 
who  have  resided  among  them,  they  would  not  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  have  resisted  the  enemy. 
This  resistance  was  eflectual,  and  appears,  under 
Providence,  to  have  saved  the  town  of  New  Lithako 
from  the  fate  of  Kurreechane,  and  the  Bechuanas 
wlio  inhabit  it,  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the  invaders 
regarded  as  dust  under  their  feet,  from  destruction. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  colony  is  itself 


indebted,  under  Providence,  to  the  same  causes  for 
the  prevention  of  an  extensive  predatory  inroad  on 
its  territory  by  the  invading  tribes." 

On  the  same  subject,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Campbell,  writes: — 

"  In  reading  over  Mr.  Mott'at's  journal,  we  cannot 
help  noticing  with  gratitiuie  the  hand  of  God  in  all 
the  cireunistanees  connected  with  the  deliverance 
of  our  missionary  friends  and  the  people  of  Lithako. 
Had  Mr.  M.  not  undertaken  the  journey  ho  projwsed, 
he  might  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy;  or  had  he  gone  forward  on  liis 
journey  without  hearing  of  them,  as  he  might  have 
done  in  that  country,  Lithako  must  have  fallen,  and 
he  himself,  and  the  mission  families,  might  have 
been  involved  in  the  same  destruction  ;  and  had  he 
been  spared  to  return  from  his  visit  to  Makaba,  one 
cannot  contemplate  him,  even  in  imagination,  stand- 
ing on  the  ruins  of  Lithako,  and  treading  on  the 
ashes  of  his  murdered  wife  and  children,  without 
shuddering  Avith  horror!  But  the  circumstances 
which  indicate  au  invisible  arm  in  the  preservation 
of  our  friends  do  not  stop  here.  Had  he  delayed 
his  journey,  or  had  he  deterred  calling  in  the 
(iriquas,  whatever  escape  might  have  been  provided 
for  him  and  our  other  missionary  friends,  Mothibi 
and  his  people  would  have  been  ruined.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  missionaries  upon  them  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  lost,  and  their  circumstancesmight 
have  been  rendered  so  desperate  as  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  being  of  any  service  to  them  in  future." 

In  taking  leave  of  these  appalling  recitals,  it  only 
remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  Mantatees,  after 
finally  leaving  the  country,  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions. The  one  proceeded  eastward,  towards  the 
Bakone  country ;  while  the  other  proceeded  to  that 
of  the  Basuto,  from  the  eastern  parts  of  which  they 
had  emigrated,  or  rather  been  driven  by  the  destruc- 
tive inroads  of  the  Zoolu,  Matabele,  and  other 
tribes.  Like  many  other  pastoral  people,  when 
robbed  of  their  cattle,  they  have  nothing  left ;  and 
thus  must  either  perish  or  rob  others  ;  and  from 
being  wild  men,  they  become  more  like  wild  bea-sts. 
Oppression  and  hunger  make  a  wise  man  mad  in 
any  country ;  and  when  we  follow  the  Mantiitces  in 
their  long  campaign  of  active  warfare  and  blood- 
shed, we  cease  to  wonder  that  habit  rendered  them 
fierce  and  fearless  as  the  beasts  of  prey,  among 
which  they  roamed.  *  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  fact, 
that  a  missionary  is  now  labouring  with  success 
among  the  latter,  conquering  them  with  far  other 
weapons  than  those  which  were  found  necessary  to 
arrest  their  devastating  career  at  Old  Lithako. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Removal  of  the  station  proposed — Objections  to  the  phin — 
The  Author  visits  Cape  Town — Surprise  of  the  Becliuaiia 
chiefs — Mission.iries  arrive — Keturn  to  the  station — Journey 
to  the  IJauangketsi — Wander  in  the  desert — The  country 
and  game — Natural  wells — A  Sabbath  in  the  vilderness — 
Ignorance  of  the  natives — Manner  of  catching  game — Inci- 
dents at  a  pool — Great  sufferings  from  thirst — A  scene  at  the 
water — .\rrive  at  the  Barolongs — Children  offered  for  sale — 
Proceed  to  the  Eauangkctsi — Cattle  seized — Tlie  party  met 
by  a  son  of  Makaba — The  rain-maker's  end — Reception  at 
Kuakue. 

The  events  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter  were 
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of  so  peculiar  a  character,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  took  place  so  remarkable,  that 
we  were  naturally  led  to  anticipate  a  favourable 
change  in  the  prospects  of  the  mission.  We  had 
been  but  a  short  time  at  Griqua  Town,  when  all 
reports  of  further  invasion  from  the  interior  died 
away,  the  enemy  having  taken  another  route ;  and 
we  accordingly  retraced  our  steps  to  a  spot,  now  in 
some  measure  endeared  to  ns.  The  people  in  gene- 
ral appeared  to  feel  deeply  sensible  of  the  lively 
interest  which  the  missionaries  had  taken  in  their 
welfare,  especially  as  they  could  not  help  seeing 
that  it  was  not  without  much  suffering  and  depri- 
vation of  comfort  on  our  part.  They  could  not  but 
•wonder  that  we  remained  in  the  country,  when  we 
might  have  escaped  to  the  colony  with  compara- 
tively little  loss  of  property ;  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  this  to  ourselves,  with  evident  admi- 
ration of  our  conduct.  We  had  long  deplored  the 
unsuitable  character  of  the  spot  on  which  we  lived 
for  a  missionary  station  ;  and  owing  to  the  succes- 
sion of  dry  seasons,  there  was  every  prospect,  fiom 
the  diminution  of  the  fountain,  of  its  becoming  still 
more  trying. 

All  the  buildings  which  had  hitherto  been  raised 
were  but  temporary  ;  and  the  prospect  of  being  b.ft 
on  a  sandy  plain  without  even  drinking  water,  not 
only  prevented  our  erecting  comfortable  abodes, 
hut  determined  us  to  embrace  what  appeared  a 
favourable  iuneture  for  recommending  a  removal 
to  a  situation  more  eligible.  A  place,  eight  miles 
distant,  and  about  three  miles  below  the  Kuruman 
fountain,  was  examined,  and  ajtpeared,  from  the 
locality,  its  proximity  to  the  source  of  the  river, 
from  which  a  very  large  supply  of  water  issued,  to 
be  a  better  spot  for  a  missionary  station  than  any 
other  for  hundreds  of  miles  round.  When  this 
situation  was  first  proposetl  to  the  chiefs  it  was  re- 
jected, owing  to  the  distance  from  trees  and  bushes, 
of  which  to  make  their  houses  and  fences.  In  a 
former  chapter,  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the 
people  iit  this  respect  have  been  explained.  The 
country  around  where  we  now  lived  had  in  its  turn 
been  denuded,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we  tried  to 
convince  them  that  they  coidd  not  expect  every 
advantage  in  one  locality.  We  found  it  of  no  avail 
to  point  out  to  them  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  interior  tribes  built  their  fences  and  folds  with 
stone,  and  of  which  they  h;id  numerous  examples 
before  their  eyes  at  Old  Lithako,  in  the  ruins  of 
many  cattle-fofds,  and  fences  on  the  hills.*  Rather 
than  gather  or  quarry  stones  to  raise  a  substantial 
fence,  a  man  would  take  a  forked  stick,  a  thong, 
and  his  axe,  and  occupy  nearly  a  whole  day  in 
bringing  from  a  distance  a  bundle  of  the  hook-thorn 
(acacia)  to  fill  up  a  pap  in  his  cattle  or  sheep  fold. 
Motliibi  told  us  we  might  go  and  s  ttle  at  iieiiri  ythe 
island),  the  native  name  for  the  place,  an  island. 

•  From  these  fonces  or  wnlls,  wliieh,  however,  exhibit 
nolliiii^  like  what  is  iimlerslood  by  masonry,  Imt  only  stone 
dykes,  tlie  plai'e  derives  its  name,  Lorako,  a  wall  (of  defenri'), 
l.ithako  (walU).  They  are  snpposed  to  have  l>een  built  in  th-.' 
days  of  'I  Ion,  the  i;reatest  of  the  ll.<rolon;{  kinjjs,  whose  power 
extended  from  the  linhnrnt.^ian  mountains  to  the  Mamhana 
hills,  a  distanee  of  two  hundred  miles.  Tlie  llatlapis  wen" 
then  an  insi^jnificant  trilK",  whieh  rose  to  renown  ami  inllu- 
ence,  and  threw  oil"  the  yoke  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Tlou,  «  hose 
kint,'dom  lia.l  been  divided  amon;;  his  sons  ;  and,  owini;  to 
their  «ar<  nud  contiinlions  for  siipremarv,  the  llandong  nation 
dwindled  to  a  tribe  now  scattered  in  various  sections. 


being  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  valley  of  reeds, 
covered  with  water,  because  we  should  be  a  protec- 
tion to  his  cattle  from  the  Bushmen,  who  were 
troublesome  in  that  quarter. 

As  I  had  contemplated  a  journey  to  Cape  Town, 
in  order  to  obtain  supplies,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
Mrs.  M.'s  health,  which  had  sutTered  considerably, 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  I  were  anxious  to  settle  the  sub- 
ject of  removal  with  the  natives  before  I  went,  that 
the  necessary  preparations  for  so  important  a  mea- 
sure might  be  made  while  at  Cape  Town.  At  our 
recjuest  Mothibi,  two  or  three  of  his  chiefs,  with 
Peclu,  his  son  and  heir-apparent,  accompanied  us  to 
the  spot.  After  examination,  it  was  agreed  that 
about  two  miles  of  the  valley,  from  the  ford  down- 
ward, should  henceforth  be  the  property  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  that  for  the  same 
a  remuneration  should  be  given  on  my  return  from 
Cape  Town.  Having  completed  these  arrange- 
ments, I  proceeded  thither  with  my  fum  ly  in 
October,  18'2.3,  leaving  Mr.  Hamilton  alone  on  the 
station.  As  Mothibi  was  anxious  that  his  son 
should  see  the  countrj-  of  the  white  people,  he  sent 
him  with  us,  and  appointed  Taisho,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  to  accompany  him.  The  kind  reception 
they  met  with  from  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
and  the  friends  in  Cape  Town,  and  the  sights  thej 
saw,  produced  strange  emotions  in  their  minds. 
They  were  delighted  with  everything  they  belield, 
and  were  in  raptures  when  they  met  again  their  old 
friend,  George  Thompson,  Esq.,  who  showed  them 
no  little  kindness.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
they  were  prevailed  upon  to  go  on  board  one  of  the 
ships  in  the  bay ;  nor  would  they  enter  the  boat 
till  I  had  preceded  them.  They  were  perfectly 
astounded,  when  hoisted  on  deck,  with  the  enormous 
size  of  the  hull,  and  the  height  of  the  masts ;  and 
when  they  saw  a  boy  mount  the  rigging,  and  ascend 
to  the  very  mast-head,  they  were  speechless  with 
amazement.  Taisho  whispered  to  the  young  prince, 
"  Ah  ga  si  khatla?"  Is  it  not  an  ape?  When 
they  entered  the  splendid  cabin,  and  looked  into 
the  deep  hold,  they  could  scarcely  he  convinced 
that  the  vessel  was  not  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  "  Do  these  water-houses  (ships)  unyoke 
like  wagon-oxen  every  night?"  they  inquired. 
"  Do  they  graze  in  the  sea  to  keep  them  alive?" 
A  ship  in  full  sail  approaching  the  roads,  they  were 
asked  what  they  tliought  of  that.  "  We  have  no 
thoughts  here ;  we  hope  to  think  again  when  we 
get  to  the  shore,"  was  their  reply.  They  would  go 
anywhere  with  me  or  Mr.  Thompson,  for  whom 
they  entertained  a  kindly  feeling,  but  they  woidd 
trust  no  one  else. 

On  the  very  day  we  reached  Cape  Town  the 
Nepos  arrived,  bringing  Messrs.  Robson,  Edwards, 
and  Hughes,  three  aiUiitional  labourers  for  our 
mission.  This  wa-*  a  highly  interesting  season  to 
us,  who  had  so  lately  been  greatly  tried  and  pet^ 
plexed. 

We  were  also  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  visit 
of  the  young  prince  and  Taisho  would  produce  a 
salutary  impression  on  their  countrymen  on  their 
return,  and  at  least  convince  them  that  the  mis- 
sionaries had  friends,  and  were  not  obliged  to  live 
a  life  of  Self-denial  among  the  Hechuanas  because 
they  were  not  allowed  to  dwell  elsewhere.  Mr. 
h'obson,  who  began  very  early  to  feel  the  effects  ol 
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a  warm  climate,  was,  after  taking  medical  advice, 
iuduoi'd  to  remain,  at  least  for  a  season,  at  one  of 
our  colonial  stations,  and  accordingly  went  to 
IJethelsdorp,  where  he  laboured  for  some  time,  and 
has  since  been  most  successfully  engaged  as  a  mis- 
sionary at  Pi)rt  Elizabi'tii.  Mr.  Edwards  was  de- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  imj)roving  the  temporal 
atfairs,  and  superintending  tlie  erection  of  new 
buildings  at  some  of  our  colonial  stations. 

^Vith  Mrs.  M.'s  health  somewhat  improved,  we 
let"t  Cape  Town,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hughes,  and,  after  enduring  for  two  mouths  the 
tedium  and  monotony  of  an  African  journey,  we 
reached  the  station  in  May,  1824,  having  left  our 
companions  to  remain  for  a  season  at  Griqua  Town, 
ISIrs.  H.'s  situation  rendering  it  improper  for  her  to 
travel.  Our  return,  which  had  been  e.\pected  with 
much  interest,  and  some  anxiety,  by  the  parents  of 
tiie  young  prince,  was  hailed  with  all  the  grotesque 
expressions  of  extravagant  delight.  During  our 
absence  Mr.  Hamilton  had  pontinued  his  quiet  and 
apparently  fruitless  labours,  but  with  the  consola- 
tion that  the  natives  had  been  much  kinder  than 
they  were  wont  to  be.  Soon  after  our  departure  lie 
had  suffered  tiie  loss  of  his  dwelling-house  by  fire, 
when  almost  all  tliat  was  valuable  to  him  was  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  many  of  the  Society's  tools. 
The  visit  to  the  Cape  appeared  to  give  great  satis- 
faction to  all  parties.  The  original  engagement 
for  the  land  on  which  to  establish  our  new  station 
was  ratified.  The  spot  on  which  the  first  houses 
ever  built  there  were  to  stand  was  surveyed,  and 
the  course  of  the  water-ditch,  or  canal,  marked  out. 
As  we  had  been  led  to  expect  labourers  from  the 
colonj'  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  public  work,  the 
preliminaries  only  of  removal  could  be  attended  to ; 
and  as  Mr.  Hughes  was  to  join  the  mission  after  a 
time,  it  was  judged  proper  that  I  should  in  the  in- 
terim fulfil  my  promise  to  INIakaba,  king  of  the 
Hauangketsi,  for  which  we  had  heard  that  he  was 
very  anxious,  having  been  informed  of  my  former 
attempt  to  do  so. 

I  left  on  the  1st  of  July,  accompanied  by  some 
Griquas,  who  were  going  part  of  the  way  with  a 
view  to  hunt  elephants.  After  travelling  three 
days,  over  a  comparatively  sandy  plain,  studded 
with  clumps  of  acacias,  we  reached  the  Mashaua. 
or  Old  Lithako  river,  where  we  obtained  water,  by 
digging  in  its  bed.  Here  we  were  joined  by  another 
party,  under  the  chief  Berend  Berend.  Leaving 
this  spot,  where  the  draught  oxen,  which  were 
immerous,  obtained  a  very  scanty  supply  of  water, 
we  proceeded  in  a  northerly  direction,  over  another 
sandy  plain,  on  which  large  acacia-trees  were  thinly- 
scattered.  At  sunset  our  Bechuana  guides,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  baited  for  the  night ;  but  as  the 
water  was  distant,  our  party  was  anxious  to  proceed 
in  the  cool  of  the  night,  for  the  sake  of  the  o.xen. 
Our  guides  assured  us  tliat  we  should  lose  our  way ; 
but  the  majority  was  resolved  to  follow  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  direct  course,  for  road  there  was 
none.  While  the  owners  of  the  long  string  of 
wagons  were  proceeding,  trusting  to  the  first  team, 
they,  as  is  very  common,  laid  themselves  down  on 
their  stretchers,  and  slept.  The  wagon-drivers  also 
began  to  get  very  drowsy ;  and  after  some  hours' 
riding,  I  could  plainly  discover  from  the  stars  that 
we  were  diverging  to  the  left,  and  gave  information 


to  the  leading  wagon-drivers,  but  was  assured  they 
were  right,  while  I  was  e(iually  sure  they  were 
wrong.     About  two  o'clock  a.m.  we  halted.     The 
principal  individuals  of  the   party  having  dozed  a 
little,  arose  and  surrounded  the  kindled  fires,  which 
were  now  acceptable,  though  the  day  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly hot.     While  preparing  a  cup  of  cofi'ee,  I 
took  out  my  conq)ass,  to  assure  the  party  that  for 
more  than  two  hours  we  had  been  travelling  to- 
wards the  Mashaua,  fi.-om  whence  we  had  come. 
The  more  sagacious  looked  for  some  time  at  the 
little  instrument,   and    then,   looking  around  and 
upwards  to  the  stars,  pronounced  it  to  be  an  im- 
postor.    Others  remarked,  that  it  might  know  the 
right  way  in  its  own  country,  but  how  was  it  to 
find  it  out  there  ?     While  eating  a  morsel  of  food, 
for  which  we  had  an  uncommon  relish,  the  waning 
moon  began  to  ilitViuse  a  pale  lustre  on  the  eiisteru 
horizon.     "  What  a  fire  !"  said  one.     "  It  is  the 
moon,"   I  replied.     All  starting  to  their  feet,  ex- 
claimed, "  The  moon  cannot  rise  on  that  side  of 
the  world  ;"  and  Antonic,  a  venerable  old  man,  who 
had  been  once  a  slave,  said,  very  respectfully,  "  Sir, 
your  head  has  turned  ;  the  moon  never  rose  in  the 
west  in  my  life,  and  I  am  an  old  man."     "  It  is  the 
moon,"  I  again  said  ;  but  no  one  believed  me,  and 
we  resumed  our  repast.     Presently  the  moon's  horn 
was  seen  above  the  horizon,  when  all  rose  again, 
some  saying,  "  What  is  that  ?"     I  had  no  further 
need  to  argue  the  point.     Antonie,  in  grave  amaze- 
ment, exclaimed,  "  The  moon  has  for  once  risen  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  world  !"     Soon  after  the  sun's 
rays  threw   additional   light  on    their   bewildered 
imaginations,  and  showed  to  all  that,  for  half  the 
night,  we  had  been  travelling  towards  the  station 
of  the  former  day,  instead  of  from  it.     But,  what 
was  still  worse,  it  was  discovered  that  nearly  all 
our  draught  oxen   had  left  us,  and  returned  to  the 
water  we  had  quitted.     Horses  were  despatched  to 
bring  them   back,  and   in  the  evening  they  all  re- 
turned, were  immediately  inyoked,  and  at  a  late 
hour  we  reached  water,  where  we  found  some  of 
our  guides,  who  laughed  most  heartily  at  our  self- 
conceit  about  seeing  in  the  dark.     Here  we  halted 
for  a  couple  of  days  to  refresh  our  oxen,  while  our 
hunters  brought  us  in  plenty  of  the  flesh  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  buffalo.     We  then  proceeded  over  a 
country  of  lime-stone,  covered  with  the  hook-thorn 
acacia,  and  halted  again  at  Kongke,  w  here  we  spent 
the  sabbath,  on  which  we  rested, — according  to  a 
previous  agreement  with  the  Griquas,  that  there 
should  be  neither  hunting  nor  travelling  on  that 
day, — and  enjoyed  the  usual  services.     Here  also  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  natives,  who 
congregated  ai-ound  us,   in   a  country  which   ap- 
peared at  first  to  be  without  an  inhabitant.      A 
party  of  Bechuanas,  who  had  accompanied  us  thus 
far,  now  proceeded  north-west,  towards  the  Kala- 
gare,  and  we  journeyed  towards  the  east. 

The  country  became  rather  more  interesting, 
being  interspersed  by  hills  of  lime-stone,  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  with  an  abundance  of  game, 
some  of  which  nmst  travel  at  least  twenty  miles  to 
obtain  water.  I  found,  however,  that  many  of  the 
antelope  kind  could  remain  two  days  without  water, 
while  rhinoceroses  and  quaggas  were  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  it  daily.  Some  of  the  company 
killed  two  elephants  during  the  day,  and  we  were 
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compelled  to  bivouac  in  a  plain  without  water,  as 
it  was  dangerous  to  proceed,  owing  to  the  number 
of  lions,  whose  roar  we  heard  in  the  distance.  Next 
day  we  proceeded  in  a  more  northerly  direction 
over  an  undulating  country,  covered  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  timber,  but  of  the  poorest 
quality.  We  halted  at  two  natural  wells  of  rather 
an  extraordinary  description,  an  iron  schist  forma- 
tion, about  one  hundred  yards  from  each  other. 
One  is  about  sixteen  feet  deep,  with  four  feet  of 
water :  they  are  both  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  hill  in 
which  they  are  is  composed  of  a  conglomerate  mass 
of  iron  schist ;  and  near  the  mouth,  as  well  as  in 
the  sides  of  these  holes,  are  appearances  as  if  the 
whole  had  once  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  that 
these  were  the  apertures  of  some  internal  fires,  but 
nothing  like  lava  appears  in  the  neighbourhood. 
From  the  older  natives,  who  have  resided  near 
these  wells  all  their  lives,  I  learned  that  they  were 
once  much  deeper.  The  water  was  excellent,  and 
to  obtain  sufficient  for  ourselves  and  horses  we 
fastened  a  vessel  U)  the  end  of  a  rope  ;  the  oxen  we 
sent  to  a  water  at  a  distance,  called  Khuari.  Two 
elephants  were  shot ;  this  was  glorious  news  for  the 
poi)r  Bechuanas,  or  Saiiiiri/s,  who  instantly  resorted 
to  the  carca.sses,  and  with  their  wretched  knives 
and  spears  soon  dissected  the  ponderous  animals. 
Miserable,  indeed,  is  the  condition  of  these  poor 
people,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made 
in  the  first  chapter,  where  the  reader  will  see  a 
parallel  is  drawn  between  them  and  the  Hushmen, 
who  have  decidedly  the  advantage.  The  latter  are 
independent,  and  can  give  or  withhold  their  services 
to  the  neib'hbouring  tribes  at  pleasure.  Their  suf- 
ferings, beyond  the  common  lot  of  homeless  tribes, 
arise  from  their  stealing  of  cattle,  which  rendei-s 
them  obnoxious  to  their  richer  neighbours.  All 
that  they  procure  in  the  chase,  even  tlie  daintiest  of 
the  game,  is  their  own.  Not  so  with  the  jxKir  ]{e- 
chuaiias.  If  any  of  the  people  from  the  towns  fall 
in  with  'them,  they  are  in  the  most  peremptoi-y 
manner  ordered  to  perform  every  service,  however 
galling.  Of  this  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
convincing  myself  during  the  present  journey. 
They  are  generally  spoken  of  in  the  same  manner 
as  pack-oxen  or  beasts  of  burden,  being  employed 
for  that  purpose.  While  we  were  here  a  Moehuana 
met  some  of  these  people  carrying  meat  which  they 
had  procured  at  a  great  disUmce,  and  were  taking 
to  their  families,  when  he  ordered  them  to  take 
every  ounce  of  it  to  his  own  abode.  If  the  wounded 
game  happen  to  fall  at  a  place  remote  from  water, 
these  people  are  collected,  especially  the  females, 
and  compelled  to  ciirry  the  meat  perhaps  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles ;  and  to  prevent  their  elopement, 
when  their  services  arc  required  the  following  day, 
they  are  sometimes  hedged  into  a  f()Ul  made  of 
hook-thorn  bushes,  precisely  like  so  many  sheep, 
and  there  they  must  pass  the  night.  Many  of  the 
poor  women  came  to  the  water,  particularly  when 
they  found  there  was  a  stranger  there  who  took 
their  part.  The  Hechuanas,  who  were  travelling 
witli  us  to  the  liarolongs,  did  not  object  to  my  in- 
terfrrence  on  their  behalf,  and  only  laughed  at  my 
foolishness  in  nuiking  such  "  lincha,"  dogs,  the 
objects  of  my  sympathy.  They,  like  tlie  natives  in 
general,  live  at  a  distance  from  water,  which  they 


visit  at  most  once  a  day.  As  they  never  wash 
themselves,  little  of  that  precious  beverage  series  ; 
their  vessels  consist  of  sacks  made  from  skins,  also 
the  entrails  and  paunches  of  animals.  They  use 
also  ostrich  eggs  for  the  same  purpose,  corked  with 
grass,  and  of  which  a  woman  can  carry  thirty. 

Here  we  spent  a  quiet,  and,  I  believed,  a  profit- 
able sabbath.  There  were  members  of  the  church 
at  Griqua  Town  in  our  party,  who  often  proved 
interesting  society  in  a  desert.  I  conversed  some 
time  with  the  poor  ignorant  Sauneys  ;  they  appeared 
lively  and  interesting,  especially  when  they  had 
eaten  plenty  of  meat,  of  which  there  was,  on  that 
occasion,  no  lack.  I  made  many  inquiries  to  dis- 
cover if  they  had  any  sense  of  moral  evil ;  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  I  could  convey  to  their  under- 
standing what  I  meant  to  say.  They  assured  me 
again  and  again  that  they  could  not  comprehend 
that  there  was  evil  in  anything  they  could  do.  The 
term  boleo  (sin)  did  not  convey  to  them  the  same 
meaning  it  does  to  us ;  they  applied  it  to  a  weapon, 
or  anything  else  which  they  thought  was  not  made 
as  they  wished.  Thus,  what  we  should  call  an  im- 
perfect knife  or  arrow,  they  would  call  a  sinful 
arrow.  But  of  a  sense  of  sin  arising  from  responsi- 
bility they  had  no  conception  ;  they  did  not  even 
seem  to  think  that  the  conduct  of  those  who  tyran- 
nized over  them  was  wicked,  but  merely  that  it 
had  fallen  to  their  lot  to  be  so  treated,  or  was  a 
thing  that  happened,  like  a  lion  killing  a  man. 
When  I  directed  their  thoughts  to  a  great  Being  in 
the  heavens,  some  looked  up  with  a  vacant  stare,  as 
if  they  expected  to  see  something  appear.  When  I 
asked,  Who  made  all  things  ?  they  were  only  sur- 
prised that  I  should  ask  such  a  question.  They 
wondered  at  our  singing  hymns,  which  "  these  val- 
leys and  rocks  never  heard,"  and  inquired  if  they 
were  war-songs.  My  books  puzzled  them  ;  they 
asked  if  they  were  my  "  Bola,"  prognosticating  dice. 
Hapless  beings,  they  drag  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence !  The  principal  part  of  the  game  they  obtain 
is  caught  in  pitfalls.  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
holes  sixteen  feet  deep,  where  even  the  tall  giratt'e 
and  ponderous  rhinoceros  are  entrapped.  Some  of 
them  are  formed  like  a  funnel,  others  are  an  oblong 
square,  with  sharp  stakes  fastened  in  the  lx)ttom ; 
the  earth  taken  out  is  generally  scattered,  and  the 
opening  covered  over  with  sticks  and  grass.  These 
pits  are  often  dangerous  to  travellers  and  hunters, 
and  lives  are  not  unfrequently  lost,  as  they  are 
generally  formed  in  the  footpaths  of  the  game. 

The  landscape  was  somewhat  pleaaing  to  the  eye ; 
many  clumps  of  trees  were  scattered  around,  and  on 
the  plain  to  the  north,  between  us  and  the  Molapo 
river,  appeared  a  forest,  but  the  timber,  chiefly 
acacia,  was  of  small  dimensions.  On  the  distant 
horizon,  hills  in  the  Bauangketsi  country  were  seen, 
apparently  covered  with  timber,  indicating  a  more 
fertile  region.  Lions  abounded  in  this  neighlmur- 
hood,  but  they  did  not  disturb  us,  excepting  by  an 
occasional  roar.  Some  of  the  horsemen  having 
visited  the  Molapo,  and  found  the  bed  of  it  dry,  it 
was  neci'ssary  to  alter  our  course.  One  evening,  we 
came  to  a  jkk)1  of  rain-water,  which  was  surrounded 
by  fires,  in  order  to  prevent  the  game  from  approach- 
ing. This  was  to  us  a  most  providential  supply, 
as  there  Mas  no  water  for  two  days  after  leaving 
this.     The  few  natives  who  visited  us,  finding  that 
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■we  were  vcrj'  friendly,  brought  tlie  whole  village 
to  our  cncanipmeiit :  and  as  Me  had  plenty  of  meat, 
they  were,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  liherally  sup- 
plied and  rewarded  for  allowing  our  eattle  to  drink 
at  their  guarded  pool.  The  sou])  in  wliieli  our  meat 
•was  cooked,  and  which  eontained  an  ample  share  of 
mud,  was  swallowed  with  avidity  ;  a  dozen  would 
surround  a  pot,  and  having  no  spoons,  and  not  al- 
lowing time  for  the  soup  to  cool,  they  used  the  right 
hand  to  take  out  a  little,  threw  it  quickly  into  the 
hollow  of  the  left,  thence  into  the  mouth,  and  after- 
wards licked  botli  that  nothing  might  he  lost.  Tlie 
following  day,  we  travelled  over  a  dry  and  sandy 
plain,  and  halted  without  water.  Early  next  day 
we  resumed  our  journey,  and  it  was  distressing  to 
see  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  cattle  from  thirst,  run- 
ning into  the  shadow  of  a  tree  or  bush,  from  which 
it  was  difficult  to  remove  them.  We  at  last  de- 
scended into  the  bed  of  the  Molapo,  hut  it  was  as 
dry  as  the  neighbouring  plains.  We  proceeded 
eastward  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  could  not 
meet  with  an  individual  to  give  us  information  as 
to  where  we  might  find  water.  The  valley  becom- 
ing rocky,  we  were  compelled  to  lead  out  our  wagons 
to  the  open  country.  We  had  scarcely  done  this, 
when  two  lions  passed  along  the  spot  we  had  left, 
roaring  furiously.  After  some  miles' jogging  over 
a  rough  bushy  country,  we  descended  again  into 
the  river's  bed,  where  it  was  discovered  the  reeds 
were  on  fire.  Nearly  the  whole  party  ran,  expect- 
ing water,  but  found  none.  Men  and  cattle  being 
worn  out,  we  halted  for  the  night,  every  one  feeling 
as  if  this  night  was  to  be  his  last.  Two  very  liot 
days'  travelling  over  a  dusty  plain,  with  a  dry  and 
parching  wind,  had  reduced  mind  and  body  to  a 
state  of  great  exhaustion.  A  camp  of  eleven  wagons, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  oxen,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  human  beings,  generally  make  a  terrible 
uproar,  especially  when  there  is  plenty  of  meat ; 
ours  was  silent  as  the  desert  around,  interrupted 
only  by  an  occasional  groan  from  the  wearied,  worn- 
out  cattle. 

Thirst  aroused  us  at  an  early  hour,  and  examin- 
ing the  footmarks,  we  found  that  the  horsemen  who 
had  left  us  on  the  previous  day  in  search  of  water, 
had  passed  eastward.  Before  we  had  proceeded  far, 
a  butfalo  was  discovered  in  a  thicket  of  reeds.  The 
men,  seizing  their  guns,  fired  upon  him,  but  as  he 
concealed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  reeds,  it  was 
difiicult  to  reach  him.  1  entreated  the  men  to  de- 
sist, as  from  the  character  of  the  buti'alo  when 
wounded  an  accident  appeared  to  hn  inevitable; 
however,  they  persisted,  saying,  ''  If  we  cannot  get 
water,  we  must  have  raw  liesh."  In  order  to  dis- 
lodge the  animal,  they  set  fire  to  the  reeds,  when 
the  enraged  buti'alo  mshed  out  through  the  fire  and 
smoke,  and  though  his  gait  seemed  as  awkward  and 
heavy  as  that  of  a  great  pig,  he  instantly  overtook 
one  of  the  men,  who  escaped  with  merely  being 
thrown  down,  slightly  wounded,  and  having  his 
jacket  torn  open.  Had  not  the  dogs  at  the  same 
moment  seized  the  animal  from  behind,  the  man 
would  have  been  killed  on  the  spot.  The  buffalo 
returned  to  the  flaming  reeds,  from  which  he  wouid 
not  move,  but  was  shot  after  his  skin  was  literally 
roasted  in  the  fire.  About  noon  we  came  unex- 
pectedly to  the  stream,  into  which  men,  oxen,  horses, 
and  sheep  rushed  promiscuously,  presenting  a  scene 


of  the  most  ludicrous  description.  One  man  is 
pushed  down  by  an  ox,  pleased  Mith  the  refreshing 
coolness  of  the  water  ;  another,  in  his  haste,  tundiles 
head  foremost  over  the  bank,  followed  by  a  sheep  or 
a  goat.  One  crawls  between  the  legs  of  oxen,  ano- 
ther tries  to  force  himself  in  between  their  bodies. 
One  shouts  that  a  horse  is  trampling  upon  him,  and 
another  that  lie  is  fust  in  the  mud.  Hut  while  all 
this  was  going  on  there  was  no  disposition  for  merri- 
ment, till  every  one  was  satiated  and  withdrew  from 
the  water ;  M'heu  wet,  muddy-looking  spectacles 
presented  themselves,  which  would  have  caused 
even  gravity  itself  to  laugh.  While  the  meat  was 
preparing  over  the  fire,  a  (piaff  of  the  tobaceo-pipe 
unloosed  every  tongue,  and  made  all  eloquent  on  the 
hardships  of  the  past.  Correctly  to  conceive  of  such 
a  scene  it  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  it.  Here 
we  refreshed  ourselves  with  a  day's  rest,  and  on  the 
following  arrived  at  Pitsan,  the  principal  town  of 
the  Barolong  tribe,  who  lived  formerly,  when  visited 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  at  Kunuana  or  Mosheu,  three 
days'  journey  to  the  south. 

Tauane,  the  highest  chief,  made  his  appearance, 
amidst  a  noisy  multitude  ;  he  saluted  us  in  the  Eng- 
lish manner,  by  giving  the  right  hand,  saying,  as 
well  as  he  could  pronounce  it,  "  Good  morning." 
Many  were  the  good  mornings  they  wished  us, 
though  the  sun  had  long  set.  On  the  following  day 
the  principal  men  met  us,  with  whom  we  conferred 
on  the  object  of  my  journey,  while  the  Griquas  in- 
formed them  of  their  plan  to  shoot  elephants  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tauane,  a  weak,  imbecile  looking 
man,  ti-ied,  as  is  usual  among  the  African  tribes,  to 
dissuade  me  from  attempting  to  visit  so  notorious  a 
character,  at  the  same  time  prophesying  my  destruc- 
tion. This  town,  which  covered  a  large  space,  and 
included  a  numerous  division  of  Bahurutsi,  and 
another  of  the  Bauangketsi,  contained  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  had  con- 
gregated here  after  the  attack  of  the  Mantatees. 
During  my  absence  at  Cape  Town,  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  visited  them,  to  whom  many  listened  with  great 
attention,  and  as  it  had  rained  very  heavily  during 
his  visit,  he  was  viewed  in  the  very  imposing  light 
of  a  rain-maker,  they  having  requested  him  to  pray 
for  rain,  which  he  did.  They  were  not  backward 
in  reminding  me  of  this  fact ;  but  on  inquiring  what 
he  had  taught  them,  I  found  their  memories  were 
less  tenacious. 

Anxious  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time,  espe- 
cially of  the  sabbath,  I  first  held  divine  service  in 
tlie  Dutch  language,  for  the  Griquas;  but  the  noise 
of  the  multitude  which  had  congregated,  obliged 
us  to  desist.  I  then  attempted  at  two  different  parts 
of  the  town  to  address  the  peop'e  through  an  in- 
terpreter, and  by  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  obtained 
a  hearing.  I  conversed  with  the  principal  men  on 
the  subject  of  a  missionary  settling  among  them. 
One  said,  ''  You  must  come  and  make  rain ;"  and 
another,  "  You  must  come  and  protect  us."  Of 
course  I  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  object  of 
the  missionary  was  neither  to  make  rain,  nor  to 
protect  them,  and  referred  to  our  mission  at  the 
Kururaan,  of  which  some  had  a  perfect  knowledge. 
Multitudes,  who  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do, 
crowded  around  us  from  morning  till  night.  The 
town  was  under  the  government  of  three  chiefs, 
Tauane,  Gontse,  and  Inche.     The  first  was  con- 
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sidered  the  most  powerful,  though  Gontse  had  the 
greatest  number  of  IJarolongs  under  his  authority. 
The  last  was  brother  to  Khosi,  wliom  Mr.  Campbell 
describes,  but  who,  from  his  want  of  energy,  was 
deposed.  As  in  all  other  towns,  there  were  sections 
composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  tribes,  who 
congregate  under  chiefs  of  their  own,  and  retain 
the  name  and  peculiarities  which  distinguish  their 
nations.  Thus  there  was  a  considerable  suburb  of 
Hauangketsi,  under  the  chief  Moromolo,  who  was 
a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  commanding  mien. 
Wooden  bowls,  spoons,  and  ornaments  in  abund- 
ance, were  brought  to  exchange  for  commodities 
which  we  possessed ;  among  others,  two  elderly 
men  came  and  presented  their  children  for  sale;  a 
sheep  was  expected  for  one,  and  a  quantity  of  beads 
for  the  other.  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  point- 
ing out  to  them,  and  to  all  present,  how  unnatural 
such  conduct  was,  and  the  direful  consequences 
which  must  arise  from  such  a  course ;  that  a  sheep 
would  soon  be  eaten,  and  a  few  ornaments  could 
avail  little  when  compared  with  the  assistance  they 
might  expect  from  their  children  ;  how  useful  they 
might  become  to  the  tribe  generally,  and  to  them- 
selves in  particular,  when  age  and  weakness  would 
make  them  thankful  to  have  a  friend,  a  relative, 
and  particularly  a  child.  They  talked  off", evidently 
disappointed,  while  those  around,  who  were  listening 
to  what  I  said,  professed  their  fullest  conviction  of 
the  horrors  to  which  such  a  system,  if  connived  at, 
would  lead.  It  is  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
mark, that  slavery,  in  the  general  sense  of  tlie  term, 
does  not  exist  among  the  J'echuanas.  The  feudal 
system  prevails  among  the  tribes.  There  aie  two 
grades,  the  rich,  who  are  hereditary  chiefs,  and  the 
poor.  The  latter  continue  in  the  same  condition, 
and  their  lot  is  a  comparatively  easy  kind  of  vas- 
salage. Their  lives  are  something  like  those  of 
their  dogs,  hunger  and  idleness,  but  they  are  the 
property  of  their  respective  chiefs,  and  their  fore- 
fathers have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  at  the 
mercy  o?  their  lords.  There  are,  however,  few  re- 
straints laid  upon  them,  as  they  often  leave  for  a 
more  comfortable  situation  at  a  distance;  but 
should  they  be  brought  into  circumstances  of 
danger,  they  flee  to  their  former  masters  for  pro- 
tection. 

Tauane  was  extremely  reluctant  that  we  should 
proceed  to  the  liauangketsi.  He  had  introduced  to 
me  one  of  Makaba's  wives,  who  had  fled  with  her 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  afterwards,  like  Al>- 
salom,  slain  by  the  warriors  of  his  father  for  treason. 
The  mother  of  this  enterprising  character  was  a  fine 
looking,  matronly  woman.  After  having  satisfied 
myself  about  the  proi)riety  of  proceeding,  I  resolved 
on  leaving  with  my  small  party,  expecting  that  the 
hunters  would  fake  another  course,  as  they  had  their 
fears,  that  what  every  body  said  about  Makaiia 
nmst  be  true.  However,  all  inyoked  their  oxen  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  cavalcade  began  to  move 
towards  the  Hauangketsi  country.  We  halted  at 
night  near  a  large  pool,  with  the  pleasing  prospect 
of  spending  a  tranquil  sabbatii,  for  we  supposed  we 
were  still  a  great  way  from  the  Hauangketsi  cattle 
out-posts.  Having  travelled  far,  our  oxen  being 
unusually  fatigued,  they  were  left  unguarded,  or 
not  made  fxst  with  thongs  to  tlie  wagons,  which  is 
frequently  done  in  a  strange  country,  and  where 


lions  abound.  After  our  usual  evening  service,  we 
all  retired,  every  one  in  good  spirits,  having  some- 
what recovered  from  the  frightful  liarolong  stories, 
about  the  great  man  to  whom  we  were  going,  and 
whose  beer  we  were  told  we  should  have  to  drink 
out  of  human  skulls.  In  the  morning  it  was  dis- 
covered that  nearly  fifty  of  our  oxen  had  strayed 
during  the  night ;  we  met  for  service  in  the  fore- 
noon, expecting  that  the  men  who  were  sent  in 
search  of  them  would  soon  return.  About  mid-day 
they  made  their  appearance,  with  the  somewhat 
startling  intelligence  that  the  cattle  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Makaba's  out-post  keepers,  who,  not 
knowing  whose  they  were,  had  seized  them,  and 
killed  one.  This  information  produced  not  only 
murmuring,  but  much  fear  in  our  camp  ;  and  many 
were  the  speculations  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  some 
were  contemplating  a  hasty  flight,  thus  rendering 
the  sabbath  less  profitable  than  I  had  anticipated. 
However,  our  minds  were  somewhat  relieved,  for 
in  the  evening  two  men  brought  six  of  the  oxen,  to- 
gether with  the  meat  of  the  one  slaughtered,  stating 
that  the  rest  were  separated,  and  sent  to  the  different 
out-posts,  but  that  they  should  all  be  restored.  The 
men  very  earnestly  begged  us  to  intercede  for  them 
with  INIakaba,  who,  they  said,  would  most  certainly 
take  their  lives  for  the  ox  they  had  slaughtered. 
We  assured  them  of  our  interference  on  their  behalf 
The  Griquas  were  thus,  from  a  kind  of  necessity 
induced  to  proceed  to  head-quarters. 

Having  still  eight  oxen  for  each  wagon,  we  re- 
solved on  proceeding.  We  had  not  gone  far  before 
we  were  met  by  Maroga,  or  Marocha,  one  of  Ma- 
kaba's sons,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  men.  He 
presented  me  with  some  milk,  and  addressed  us  as 
follows : — "  I  am  terrified  at  your  presence,  because 
of  the  injury  we  have  done  you.  We  should  all 
have  fled,  but  we  knew  you  were  men  of  peace. 
Your  oxen  will  he  restored,  not  one  shall  be  lost. 
I  have  ordered  the  men  to  the  town  who  killed  the 
ox.  They  shall  be  torn  in  pieces  before  your  eyes. 
Makaba,  my  father,  will  not  pardon  them,  for  he 
has  long  expected  you  as  his  friends.  The  road  to 
the  town  is  far,  it  is  without  water ;  remain,  and 
drink  of  my  pool,  and  to-morrow  I  will  take  you  to 
the  house  of  my  father."  With  his  proposal  that 
we  should  remain  during  the  night,  I  refused  to 
comply.  Upon  this  he  immediately  presented  me 
with  an  ox;  but  I  still  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
his  father  might  in  the  meanwhile  kill  the  men  re- 
ferred to,  which  Would  exceedingly  grieve  us,  and 
prevent  our  revisiting  his  country.  Maroga  at  last 
acquiesced,  and  at  my  request  rode  witli  his  wife  in 
my  wagon,  Mhich  was  matter  of  no  small  diversion 
to  them,  riding  of  any  kind,  even  on  oxen,  iR-ing 
never  practised  either  by  the  15auangkctsi  or  Haro- 
longs.  At  eight,  p.m..  Me  halted  at  a  place  without 
water,  when  Marojra  and  his  company  viewed  our 
water-barrels,  and  the  abundant  provision  we  had 
made  of  that  element,  with  astonishment.  The  wife 
of  Maroga  Mas  formerly  Mife  of  the  ]?ahurut!-i  niic- 
maker,  mIio  left  Lithako  in  1^22.  It  appears  from 
her  account  that  Makaba  had  invited  him  to  the 
capital,  and,  after  the  storehouses  were  filled  Mith 
corn,  the  suppositl  result  of  the  rain-maker's  pre- 
tended skill,  charged  him  M-iih  having  bewitched 
his  child,  Mho  wa.s  sick,  and  laying  hands  on  the 
impostor,  killed  him,  and  gave  his  wife  to  his  own 
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son.  This  was  her  own  story,  but  the  fact  was,  tliat 
Marojxa,  out'  day  sittinu;  by  his  father,  observed  the 
raiii-niaker's  wife,  who  was  a  fiue-bioking  woman, 
and  remarked  that  she  was  much  too  pretty  for  such 
a  man.  Her  husband  was  speared  by  Makaba's 
ordei"s,  and  the  widow  given  to  his  son.  She  seemed 
still  to  feel  grateful  for  the  kindness  shown  to  her 
at  our  station,  and  referred  to  my  interference  on 
behalf  of  her  late  husband. 

Next  day,  before  we  had  proceeded  far,  we  were 
met  by  messengers  from  Makaba,  who  said  he  had 
not  slept  for  joy,  because  of  our  approach.  We 
passed  many  women,  who  were  employed  in  their 
gardens,  who,  on  seeing  us,  threw  down  their  picks, 
and  running  to  the  wagons,  lifted  up  their  hands, 
exclaiming,  "  Kuniehi,"  (their  manner  of  salutation.) 
which  was  followed  by  slirill  cries  sufficient  to  af- 
fright the  very  oxen.  As  the  wagons  were  obliged 
to  take  a  circuitous  road  over  the  hill  to  the  town, 
we  saddled  our  horses  to  cross  by  the  nearest  way ; 
on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lay  the  metropolis  of  the  IJauangketsi,  turn- 
ing our  eyes  northward,  we  were  greatly  surprised 
on  beholding  the  number  of  towns  which  lay  scat- 
tered in  the  valleys.  Our  guide  conducted  us 
through  a  winding  street  to  the  habitation  of  Ma- 
kaba, who  stood  at  the  door  of  one  of  his  houses, 
and  welcomed  us  to  the  town  in  the  usual  way.  He 
seemed  astonished  and  pleased  to  see  us  all  without 
arms,  remarking,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  that  he  won- 
dered we  should  trust  ourselves,  unarmed,  in  the 
town  of  such  a  villain  as  he  was  reported  to  be.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  multitude  gathered,  who  actually 
trode  on  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  see  the 
strangers  and  their  horses.  Meanwhile  Makaba 
walked  into  a  house,  and  sent  us  out  a  large  jar,  or 
pot  of  beer,  with  calabashes,  in  the  form  of  a  ladle. 
Being  thirsty,  Ave  partook  very  heartily  of  the  beer, 
which  possessed  but  little  of  an  intoxicating  quality. 

By  this  time  our  wagons  had  reached  the  town, 
and  as  Makaba  had  expressed  his  desire  that  we 
should  conduct  them  through  the  principal  street,  I 
went  forward  to  examine  the  narrow  winding  jjath, 
through  a  multitude  of  houses,  and  pronounced  the 
thing  impossible,  without  seriously  injuring  the 
fences.  "  Never  mind  that,"  said  Makaba,  "  only 
let  me  see  the  wagons  go  through  my  town ;"  and 
on  they  went,  while  the  chieftain  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence before  his  door,  looking  with  inexpressible 
delight  on  the  wagons  which  were  breaking  down 
corners  of  fences,  while  the  good  wives  within  were 
so  much  amazed  at  the  oxen,  and  what  appeared  to 
them  ponderous  vehicles,  that  they  hardly  found 
time  to  scold,  though  a  few  did  not  fail  to  express 
their  displeasure.  Having  reached  the  lower  end 
of  the  town,  we  unyoked,  and  were  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  several  thousands  of  people,  all  making 
their  remarks  on  the  novel  scene,  which  produced 
a  noise  almost  deafening;  nor  die!  they  retire  till 
night  came  on.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
Maroga,  accompanied  by  three  chief  men,  came 
with  orders  from  his  father  to  appoint  them  as  re- 
presentatives, which  was  done  in  our  presence  in 
the  most  authoritative  manner ;  when  they  were 
commanded  to  abide  by  our  wagons  from  sunrise 
till  we  retired  to  rest,  and  to  redress  every  griev- 
ance. They  were  likewise  made  responsible  for 
every  article  which  might  be  either  lost  or  stolen. 


About  sunset,  Makaba  sent  one  of  his  wives,  stating, 
that  the  only  mark  of  resjiect  which  he  could  at 
present  show,  was  to  send  his  most  beloved  wife, 
who  would  deliver  to  us  a  sack  full  of  thick  milk, 
and  that  to-morrow  he  would  provide  us  with 
slaughter  oxen.  The  sack  was  so  large  that  it  was 
borne  by  two  men  to  the  wagons.  The  li'kuka,  or 
Becluiana  milk-sack,  will  be  described  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 


CHAPTEll  XXIV. 

The  natives  and  the  compa-ss,  &c. — Makaba's  visit  to  the 
wagons — Description  of  the  town — Character  of  Makaba — 
UoM  hyenas — Conversation  witli  Makaba — An  attempt  at 
instruction — Makaba's  astonishment  at  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection — Great  excitement — Tsusane's  rebellion — His 
visit  to  tlie  Kuruman — A  stratagem — Tsusane's  affecting  end 
— Unfounded  alarms  —  Preparations  for  defence — Precipitate 
departure — Tlie  Author's  last  interview — Return  to  the  15a- 
rolongs — Tlireateucd  attack  on  Pit^ana — A  man  escapes — 
His  tale — A  frightful  savage — Dangerous  position — Wagons 
attacked — .\  battle — A  lieatlienish  scene — Christian  conduct 
— An  explosion— Divine  interposition — Affairs  at  the  sta- 
tion— A  midnight  alarm — Concluding  remarks. 

Having  thus  reached  the  metropolis  of  the  Bauang- 
ketsi,  and  having  cast  our  eyes  over  a  dense  popu- 
lation, we  were  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the 
din  of  many  thousands  of  voices  on  the  coming 
day.  We  were  not  mistaken,  for,  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  long  before  we  were  out  of  bed,  we  were 
surrounded  by  crowds,  so  that  it  was  with  difhculty 
we  could  pass  from  one  wagon  to  another.  On 
going  up  the  hill  to  have  a  view  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  I  was  followed  by  a  number  of  men, 
who,  while  I  was  taking  some  bearings,  were  not 
a  little  surprised  at  the  compass,  which  they  re- 
garded as  an  instrument  certainly  belonging  to  a 
sorcerer,  though  they  laughed  when  I  asked  them 
if  they  thought  that  1  was  one. 

About  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Makaba  made  his  ap- 
pearance, with  his  retinue,  and  sat  down  opposite 
to  my  wagon.  The  bustling  crowd  retired  to  a 
distance,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued.  He  addressed 
us  nearl  J-  as  follows  : — "  My  friends,  I  am  perfectly 
happy ;  my  heart  is  whiter  than  milk,  because  you 
have  visited  me.  To  day  I  am  a  great  man.  Men 
will  now  say,  '  Makaba  is  in  league  with  white 
people.'  I  know  that  all  men  speak  evil  of  me. 
They  seek  my  hurt.  It  is  because  they  cannot 
conquer  me  that  I  am  hated.  If  they  do  me  evil, 
I  can  reward  them  twofold.  They  are  like  children 
that  quarrel ;  what  the  weaker  cannot  do  by 
strength,  he  supplies  with  evil  names.  You  are 
come  to  see  the  villain  Makaba  ;  you  are  come,  as 
the  Batlapis  say,  '  to  die  by  my  hands.'  You  are 
wise  and  bold  to  come  and  see  with  your  eyes,  and 
laugh  at  the  testimony  of  my  enemies,"  &.c.  A 
long  conversation  afterwards  ensued  respecting  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  Mantatee  invasion. 
On  this  topic  he  was  eloquent  while  describing  the 
manner  in  which  he  entrapped  many  hundreds  of 
the  enemy  by  ambuscades ;  and  stretching  forth 
his  muscular  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  field  of 
conflict,  he  said,  "  There  lie  the  bleached  bones  of 
the  enemy  who  came  upon  our  hills  like  the 
locusts,  but  who  melted  before  us  by  the  shaking  of 
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the  spear  ;"  adding,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  and 
■with  superlative  self-complacency,  "  Who  is  to  be 
compared  to  Makaba,  the  son  of  Meleta,  the  man 
of  conquest?"  The  listening  multitude  broke  the 
silence  in  deafening  applause.  I  then  told  him 
that  the  object  of  my  present  journey  was  to  open 
a  communication,  that  we  might  consider  him  in 
future  as  one  of  our  chief  friends,  and,  as  a  pledge 
of  that  friendship,  a  missionary  should  come  and 
reside  with  him;  to  which  he  replied,  that  "  in 
future  he  hoped  no  gi'ass  would  be  allowed  to  grow 
on  the  road  between  the  Kuruman  and  Kuakue. 
Mothibi.  I  know,  will  liinder  you,  because  he  is 
afraid  of  losing  you ;  he  is  afraid  that  you  will 
build  your  house  with  me."*  He  stated  that  the 
strayed  oxen  would  arrive  that  day ;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  our  entreaties,  he  should  pardon  the 
men  who  killed  the  ox.  I  made  him  a  present  of 
beads  and  buttons,  with  a  number  of  other  trinkets  ; 
and  also  gave  him  a  hat.  One  of  the  Griquas 
directed  him  to  put  it  on  his  head,  which  he  did, 
but  immediately  removed  it  to  the  head  of  another, 
saying  that  he  could  not  see  its  beauty  on  his  own. 
As  most  of  the  Griquas  were  come  to  barter,  he 
informed  them  that  on  Friday  he  should  commence. 
As  soon  as  he  departed,  the  noisy  multitude  did 
not  allow  us  a  moment's  leisure ;  and  during  the 
night  we  were  annoyfed  by  hyenas,  of  which  there 
are  tliree  sorts,  the  striped,  spotted,  and  another 
kind,  which,  though  the  smallest,  is  the  most 
dangerous. 

lu  the  morning  three  oxen  were  sent  for 
slaughter,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  boiled  corn, 
pottage,  and  beer.  I  visited  the  town,  which  is 
verj'  large,  but  was  not  able  to  judge  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  :  the  town  itself  covered  a  vast 
extent,  so  that  the  population  must  have  been  gi-eat 
compared  with  that  of  the  towns  of  South  Africa 
generally.  Each  of  Makaba's  wives,  who  were 
numerous,  had  a  separate  establishment,  consisting 
of  thi'ee  or  four  houses,  a  corn-house  and  a  general 
storehouse.  They  had  also  a  number  of  roiuid  jars 
for  corij,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  nearly  the  same  in  height,  which  are  raised 
from  the  ground  >ipou  a  circle  of  stones.  Their 
premises  and  houses  were  on  a  plan  rather  different 
from  what  I  had  before  seen.  The  houses,  though 
not  larger  than  those  of  the  Batlapis,  were  built 
M'ith  rather  more  regard  to  taste  and  comfort. 
The  accuracy  with  which  circles  were  formed,  and 
perpendiculars  raised,  though  guided  only  by  the 
eye,  was  sur])rising.  Their  outer  yards  and  house- 
lloors  were  very  clean,  and  smooth  as  paper.  No 
dairy-maid  in  England  could  keep  lier  -wooden 
bowl  cleaner  and  whiter  that  theirs  were.  In  this 
respect  they  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  Batlapis. 
Makaba  frequently  referred  to  the  barbarous 
manners  of  his  southern  neighbours,  and  asked  me, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  if  the  liatlapis  ever  washed 
a  wooden  bowl,  or  if  ever  they  presented  me  witli 
food  which  did  not  contain  the  mangled  bodies  of 
flies,  in  a  dish  which  had  had  no  better  cleaning 
than  the  tongue  of  a  dog. 

The  front  cattle-fold,  or  place  M-here  public  meet- 
ings are  held,  was  a  circle  of  170  feet  diameter, 
formed  with  round  ])osts  eight  feet  high,  and  as 
close  to  each  other  as  they  could  stand,  each  post 
•  To  Ixiild  and  to  dwell  nro  .svnonvmoiis. 


having  been  hewn  round  with  the  axe.  Behind 
lay  the  proper  cattle-fold,  capable  of  holding  many 
thousand  oxen  :  there  were  also  large  sheep-folds. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  day  Makaba  was  generally 
employed  in  cutting  out  skins  to  sew  together  for 
cloaks,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  was  frequently 
found  in  a  measure  intoxicated,  from  a  stronger 
kind  of  beer  made  for  his  own  use.  He  appeared 
aged,  although  his  mother  was  then  alive.  He  was 
tall,  robust,  and  healthy;  had  rather  the  appearance 
of  a  Hottentot ;  his  countenance  displayed  a  good 
deal  of  cunning ;  and,  from  his  conversation,  one 
might  easily  discern  that  he  was  well  versed  in 
African  politics.  He  dreaded  the  displeasure  of 
none  of  the  suiTounding  tribes ;  but  he  feared  the 
Makoijas,  or  civilized  people.  War  was  almost 
perpetual  between  him  and  the  Bakones,  a  very 
populous  nation  to  the  N.E.  and  E.  Beyond  the 
Bakones  lies  the  Bamanguato  tribe,  distinguished 
for  industry  and  riches;  and  beyond  the  Baman- 
guato lie  the  Bamagalatsela,  wlio  seem  to  fonn  the 
limits,  in  that  direction,  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
country ;  for  beyond  them,  they  said,  were  half 
white  people,  who  wear  linen,  and  whose  manners 
are  very  bocjale,  "  savage."  While  walking  to  a 
neighbouring  height,  I  was  able  to  count  fourteen 
considerable  villages;  the  farthest  distant  aliout  one 
mile  and  a  half;  and  I  was  informed  that  there 
were  more  towns,  which  I  could  not  see. 

For  several  days  I  tried  at  noon  to  get  a  secluded 
spot  where  I  mijjht  take  the  latitude,  but  was  so 
beset  with  a  crowd  of  spectators,  always  in  motion 
when  I  sat,  that  the  quicksilver  of  the  artificial 
horizon  was  made  to  move  as  with  a  breeze.  I 
once  left  my  compass  at  the  wagon  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  their  attention,  while  I  stole  a\vay 
with  my  instruments  to  a  distance,  but  a  crowd  soon 
followed,  to  see  the  seipone  (self-seer),  as  they  called 
the  quicksilver,  but  their  bustling  motions  again 
rendered  the  taking  of  a  correct  altitude  of  the  sun 
impossible. 

One  night  we  heard  a  woman  screaming  in  the 
town,  and,  on  inquiry  in  the  morning,  found  that  a 
hyena  had  carried  away  her  child,  which  had  hap- 
pened to  wander  a  few  yards  from  the  dcx)r.  On 
our  expressing  astonishment,  we  were  informed  that 
such  occurrences  were  very  common,  and  that  after 
nightfall  the  hyenas  were  in  tlie  habit  of  strolling 
through  all  the  lanes  of  the  town,  and  carrying 
away  whatever  they  could  seize.  As  these  animals 
were  thus  accustomed  to  gorge  themselves  with 
himian  flesh,  it  became  extremely  dangerous  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  open  field,  especially  on  the 
confines  of  a  town.  I  pointed  out  plans  by  which, 
it  appeared  to  me,  they  might  succeed  in  extirpating 
them  ;  but  they  seemed  verj'  indifferent  to  my 
suggestions ;  urging  as  a  rea.son,  that  there  wjis 
something  not  lucky  in  coming  in  contact  with  the 
blood  of  a  hyena. 

One  evening,  long  before  retiring  to  rest,  we 
heard,  in  the  direction  of  the  water  p(K»ls,  the 
screaming  of  women  and  children,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  greatest  danger.  I  sent  off  a  few  men,  who 
ran  to  the  sjKit,  and  found  three  children  who  had 
been  drawing  water  closely  pursued  by  hyenas, 
which  were  on  thy  point  of  seizing  them.  The 
men  succeeded  in  driving  the  animals  away,  on 
which  they  ran  towards  tlie  women,  whom  tlie  men 
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also  rescued.  I  understood  that  it  frequently  liap- 
peneil,  that  children  sent  to  the  pools  for  water 
never  returned.  Many  must  thus  be  devoured  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  a  rellection  calculated  to  make 
any  oue  shudder. 

The  country  of  the  Kauanfrketsi  is  hilly,  and 
even  mountainous  towards  the  north  and  east.  The 
soil  iu  general  is  very  rich ;  but  water  is  rather 
scarce,  and  though  I  believe  rains  are  pretty 
abundant,  yet,  from  what  I  could  learn,  irrigation 
would  be  al)solutely  necessary  to  raise  European 
vegetables  and  grain.  The  countries  to  the  north 
and  east  abound  with  rivers,  and  are  very  fruitful 
and  populous.  The  mountains  are  adorned  to  their 
very  summits  with  stately  trees  and  shrubs,  un- 
known in  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  which 
give  the  country  a  picturesque  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance. 

I  embraced  another  opportxinity  of  conversing 
witli  Makaba  on  tlie  subject  of  a  missionary  re- 
siding with  him,  with  wliich  idea  he  professed  to  be 
highly  pleased.  I  also  hinted  that  it  was  probable 
that  a  missionary  would  go  to  the  Bahurutsi ;  on 
■which  he  remarked,  "  that  men  of  peace  should  live 
in  every  nation,  that  a  friendly  intercourse  might 
be  kept  up."  Pointing  to  a  bunch  of  beads  which 
hung  at  his  kaross,  he  remarked  that  a  friend  of 
mine  (Mr.  Campbell)  had  sent  them  to  him  from 
the  Bahurutsi.  "  1  suppose,"  he  added,  "  their 
stories  frightened  him  back  the  road  he  came ;  by 
representing  me  to  be  the  king  of  villains.  I  hope 
he  did  not  believe  the  testimony  of  my  enemies. 
My  enemies  are  not  the  persons  to  judge  of  my 
character." 

I  had  embraced  diiferent  opportunities  of  con- 
versing w'ith  the  chief  and  his  people  on  Divine 
things,  but  with  little  success ;  at  least,  he  appeared 
as  if  he  did  not  hear  a  word  I  said.  Sometimes, 
when  I  have  been  trying  to  arrest  his  attention  by 
repeating  something  striking  in  the  works  of  God, 
or  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  he  would  interrupt  by 
asking  a  question  as  distant  as  the  antipodes  from 
the  subject  to  which  I  hoped  he  was  listening.  I 
felt  particularly  anxious  on  the  sabbath  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  and  resolved  to  pay  him  a  formal  visit 
for  that  purpose.  I  had  felt  miserable  at  the  pros- 
pect of  leaving  without  the  satisfaction  of  having 
told  him  what  was  the  only  object  of  the  missionary, 
especially  as  he  had  professed  his  wish  to  have  one. 
On  the  sabbath  morning  early  we  had  our  prayer- 
meeting,  but  such  were  the  crowd  and  noise,  that  to 
hold  the  service  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
more  we  entreated  them  to  be  quiet,  the  greater 
uproar  they  made,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to 
desist.  In  the  forenoon,  taking  some  of  my  com- 
pany with  me,  I  went  into  the  town,  and  found 
Makaba  seated  amidst  a  large  number  of  his  prin- 
cipal men,  all  engaged  either  preparing  skins, 
cutting  them,  sewing  mantles,  or  telling  news. 

Sitting  down  beside  tliis  great  man,  illustrious 
for  war  and  conquest,  and  amidst  nobles  and  coun- 
sellors, including  rain-makers  and  others  of  the 
same  order,  I  stated  to  him  that  my  object  was  to 
tell  him  my  news.  His  countenance  lighted  up, 
hoping  to  hear  of  feats  of  war,  destruction  of  tribes, 
and  such  like  subjects,  so  congenial  to  lus  savage 
disposition.  \Mien  he  found  that  my  topics  had 
solely  a  reference  to  the  Great  Being  of  whom,  the 


day  before,  he  liad  told  me  he  knew  notliing,  and 
of  the  Saviour's  mission  to  this  world,  whose  name 
he  had  never  heard,  he  resumed  his  knife  and 
jackal's  skin,  and  hummed  a  native  air.  One  of 
his  men,  sitting  near  me,  appeared  struck  with  the 
character  of  the  Hedecnier,  whicli  I  was  endeavour- 
ing to  describe,  and  particularly  with  his  miracles. 
On  hearing  that  he  had  raised  the  dead,  he  very 
naturally  exclaimed,  "  What  an  excellent  doctor  he 
must  have  been,  to  make  dead  men  live!"  'I'his 
led  me  to  describe  his  power,  and  how  that  power 
would  he  exercised  at  the  last  day  in  raising  the 
dead.  In  the  course  of  my  renuirks,  the  ear  of 
the  monarch  caught  the  startling  .sound  of  a  re- 
surrection. "  What  I"  he  exclaimed,  with  astonish- 
ment, "  what  are  these  words  about?  the  dead,  the 
dead  arise!"  "  Yes,"  was  my  reply,  all  the  dtad 
shall  arise."  "  Will  my  father  arise?"  "  Yes,"  I 
answered,  "  your  father  will  arise."  "  Will  all 
the  slain  in  battle  arise?"  "  Yes,"  "  And  will  all 
that  have  been  killed  and  devoured  by  lions,  tigers, 
hyenas,  and  crocodiles,  again  revive  ?"  "  Yes ; 
and  come  to  judgment."  "  And  will  those  whose 
bodies  have  been  left  to  waste  and  to  wither  on  the 
desert  plains,  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  again 
arise  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  kind  of  triumph,  as  if  he 
had  now  fixed  me.  "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  not  one 
will  be  left  behind."  This  I  repeated  with  increased 
emphasis.  After  looking  at  me  for  a  few  moments, 
he  turned  to  his  people,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  a 
stentorian  voice :— "  Hark,  ye  wise  men,  whoever 
is  among  you,  the  wisest  of  past  generations,  did 
ever  your  ears  liear  such  strange  and  unheard  of 
news?"  And  addressing  himself  to  one,  whose 
countenance  and  attire  showed  that  he  had  seen 
many  years,  and  was  a  personage  of  no  common 
order,  "  Have  you  ever  heard  such  strange  news  as 
this  ?"  "  No,"  was  the  sage's  answer ;  "  I  had 
supposed  that  I  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
country,  for  I  have  heard  the  tales  of  many  gene- 
rations. I  am  in  tlie  i)Iace  of  the  ancients,  but  my 
knowledge  is  confounded  with  the  words  of  his 
mouth.  Surely  he  must  have  lived  long  before  the 
period  when  we  were  born."  Makaba,  then  turning 
and  addressing  himself  to  me,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  my  breast,  said,  "  Father,  I  love  you  much. 
Your  visit  and  your  presence  have  made  my  heart 
white  as  milk.  The  words  of  your  mouth  are 
sweet  as  honey,  but  the  words  of  a  resurrection  are 
too  great  to  he  heard.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  again 
about  the  dead  rising !  The  dead  cannot  arise ! 
The  dead  must  not  arise !"  "  Why,"  I  inquired, 
"  can  so  great  a  man  refuse  knowledge,  and  turn 
away  from  wisdom  ?  Tell  me,  my  frtend,  why  I 
must  not  '  add  to  words'  and  speak  of  a  resurrec- 
tion ?"  Kaising  and  uncovering  his  arm,  which  had 
been  strong  in  battle,  and  shaking  his  hand  as  if 
quivering  a  spear,  he  replied,  "  I  have  slain  my 
thousands,  (hontsintsi,)  and  shall  they  arise?" 
Never  before  had  the  light  of  divine  revelation 
dawned  upon  his  savage  mind,  and  of  course  his 
conscience  had  never  accused  him,  no,  not  for  one 
of  the  thousands  of  deeds  of  rapine  and  murder 
which  had  marked  his  course  through  a  long 
career. 

While  the  chieftain  and  myself  were  engaged  in 
the  above  conversation,  the  most  profound  silence 
reigned,  and  which  continued  till  interrupted  by 
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one  whose  features  appeared  to  indicate  that  }ie 
was  a  man  of  war.  "  I  have  killed  many,  but  I 
never  saw  the  immortal  part  which  you  describe." 
"  Because  invisible,"  I  replied ;  and  referred  him 
to  many  invisible  things,  the  existence  of  which  he 
never  doubted.  Makaba  again  muttered,  "  What 
do  my  ears  hear  to-day?  I  am  old.  but  never 
thought  of  these  things  before ;"  and  hinted  that  he 
had  iieard  enough.  One  of  the  Gri<juas  who  was 
with  mc,  observing  the  strong  excitement  Avhich 
had  been  produced,  partook  of  the  spirit,  and  ad- 
dressing me  in  the  Dutch  language,  said  : — "  Oh,  I 
was  thinking  if  you  would  only  exercise  a  little 
more  faith,  and  cure  that  lame  man,  the  whole 
of  the  thousands  of  the  Bauangketsi  would  be 
believers." 

They  were  greatly  interested  when  I  explained 
to  them  the  use  of  writing  and  books,  but  appeared 
to  be  a  little  superstitious  about  touching  them.  It 
afforded  me  no  little  gratification  that  these  subjects 
of  conversational  instruction  had  excited  consider- 
able interest,  for  many  afterwards  came  to  our 
wagons  to  make  further  in(4uiries. 

Among  the  early  interviews  I  had  with  this 
monarch,  who  exercised  a  despotic  sway  over  a 
population  of,  at  the  lowest  computation,  seventy 
thousand,  he  was  wont  to  refer  with  immeasured 
feelings  of  pleasure  to  an  event  which  had  led  him 
to  style  me  Tsala  ea  moeng,  "  The  stranger's 
friend."  I  should  not  have  known  the  circum- 
stances of  the  painful  and  deeply  interesting  event, 
which  gave  rise  to  this  name,  had  I  not  one  day 
asked  why  he  appeared  to  feel  so  much  pleasure  in 
calling  me  Tsala  ea  inoeiig  He  had  had  a  son, 
Tsusane,  the  heir  to  royalty  and  power.  Tsusane 
had  some  years  before  tied  from  his  father,  and 
according  to  his  own  account  for  the  best  of  reasons. 
He  and  his  followers  took  up  their  abode  anunig 
the  Harolongs,  told  his  tale,  and  tried  with  all  his 
eloquence,  for  he  was  both  eloquent  and  imposing 
in  his  appearance,  to  rouse  the  Barolongs  to  make 
Avar  agaipt  his  father  as  the  worst  of  beings. 
Hoping  to  raise  an  invincible  army  to  accomplish 
the  extirpation  of  him  he  called  the  greatest  of 
tyrants  from  the  earth,  he  came  w  ith  liis  company 
as  far  as  our  station,  the  Kuruman.  Mothibi  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  escape  from  the  murderous 
Mukaba.  He  was  very  formally  introduced  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  myself,  and  we  of  course  received 
him  with  all  due  courtesy,  for  even  savages  can 
appreciate  that.  He  told  "the  .story  of  his  fathers 
brutality.  Gasi  violhu,  "  he  is  not  a  human 
being,"  he  often  saitl,  which,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  country,  implies  that  he  is  a  lion,  or  some  other 
beast  of  prey.  In  order  to  add  colouring  and 
weight  to  hisstatenients,  he  tried  to  persuade  every 
one  he  met  with,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
father  to  desolate  the  country  ;  and  to  those  who 
knew  anything  about  Dr.  Cowan  and  Denovau's 
expedition,  he  declared  that  he  saw  his  father 
destroy  them,  with  all  the  probable  minutia:  con- 
nected with  such  a  scene.  All  this  he  told  over 
again  to  us,  and  he  looked  rather  strangely  when 
informed  that  we  could  not  believe  all  that  he  said, 
nor  would  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded,  that 
Makaba  his  father  was  the  man  he  represented 
him  to  be;  pointing  (uit  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
tlie  magnitude  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty 


in  his  ribellion  against,  not  only  his  king  but   his 
father,   and  that  thereby  he  was  seeking  his  own 
destruction.     These  remarks  put  a  close  to  the  con- 
versation at  that  time.      Mothibi,  though   au  in- 
veterate enemy  of  Makaba,  would  not  grant  his 
aid,  and  the  young  rebel  returned  to  the  Barolongs, 
where  he  intluenced  a  large  party  to  rally  round 
his  standard.     By  my  imjuiry  respecting  the  de- 
signation I  had  obtained,  the  following  additional 
facts  were  elicited,  which  gave  a  striking  display 
of  the  judgments  of  God  even  among  the  heathen  : 
— He  was  represented  as  an  aspiring  youth,  eager 
to  obtain  the  reins  of  regal  power,  and  had  con- 
templated the  destruction  of  his  father.      Having 
a  persuasive  tongue,  and  a  fascinating  appearance 
and    address,    he  tried    to  win  the   hearts  of   the 
people.     He  condescended  to  call  the  plebeian  his 
child,  which,  in  the  dignified  minds  of  the  Bauang- 
ketsi   nobles,    created    suspicion.       This     artifice 
failing,  he  secretly  got  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  path 
which  his  father  was  wont  to  frequent,  in  which  he 
got  sharp  stakes  fastened,  and  the  whole  covered  as 
if  to  entrap  game,  hoj)iug  that  on  the  coming  morn 
his  father  might  be  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his 
unnatural  cruelty.     The  plot  was  discovered,  and 
Tsusane   fled.      Makaba,  justly    dnading    farther 
stratagems,  got  some  of  his  most  confidential  at- 
tendants, under  pretence  of  flying  from  the  same 
alleged   despotism,   to  appear  to    support   the  re- 
bellion, while  in  reality  they  were  only  to  watch 
the  motions  of  his  son.     This  they  faithfully  carried 
into  execution.      Several  of  these,  who  were  in- 
telligent men,  were   among  his  retinue  when    he 
visited  our  station  on  the  Kuruman  Uiver.     They 
had   listened   to  what   1  had   said  to  him    in    re- 
ference  to  his  conduct,  and  the  character  of  his 
father.     On  his  return  to  the  Barolongs,  some  of 
these  fled  to  Makaba,  and  related  all  that  they  had 
heard.     Makaba  loved  his  son,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  Tsusane's  demonsti'ations  of  hatred,  gave 
imperative  orders  to    his  warriors,   that    in  their 
conflicts  with  him  and  his  adherent«,   they  were  to 
spare  the  life  of  his  sou.     In  one  of  his  attacks  on 
a  cattle  out-post,  where  a  strong  force  happened  to 
be  placed,   he  was  defeated.     Although  a   man  of 
great  swiftness,  one  swifter  still  overtook  him,  who 
shouted,  "  Throw  down  your  weapons,  and  j'our 
life  is  safe."     He  turned  and  threw  his  spear,  but 
missed  his  mark.     He  was  again  overtaken,  when 
the  same  kind   message  was  sounded  in  his  ears, 
with  the  addition,     "  Your  father  loves  you,  and 
will  not  kill  you."  He  hurled  another  spear  at  his 
pursuer,  and  fled.      The  third  time  the  voice  of 
mercy  reached  his  ear,  and  while  drawing  from 
his  shield  the   battle  axe.  his  pursuer    transfixed 
him    with    a   spear.     When    the    tidings  reached 
Kuakue,  the  father  mourned  for  his  son,  and  had 
nearly   taken  vengeance  on  the  man  who  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  first-born.     Makaba  more  than 
once  referred  to  those  events  with   nnich   feeling, 
and  would  xsk  if  it  was  the  Great  Being  I  talked 
about,  who  told  me  the  facts  of  the  case,  when 
he  would  repeat,  verbatim,  all  that  I  had  said  to 
Tsusane. 

Our  time  being  expired,  the  Griquas  infonned 
Makaba  that  it  was  their  wi.sh  to  leave  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  in  order  to  hmit,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  my 
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iTtiiruinjT  witli  my  small  party,  as  from  the  dryness 
of  the  season  I  feared  the  few  pools  on  the  Haro- 
long  plains  woidd  be  dried  up.     This  he  did  not 
like,  though  aware  of  the  diffieulty  of  our  returniiiii; 
except    by  a  circuitous   route.     Ou    reaching  tlie 
■wagons  iu  the  evening,   I   found  the  people  under 
great  alarm,  a  report  having  been   spread  that  the 
natives  intended  murdering  the  whole  party.     On 
investigating    the   different   stories,   (not   one  like 
another,  though  all  bad  enough,)  1  was  convinced 
that  this  report  was  unfounded.     Nothing,  however, 
could  ipiell  the  fears  of  the  Griquas.     Guns  were 
unloosed,  loaded,  and  placed  by  the  wagons  in  case 
of  an  attack,  while  the  gloom  of  night  in  a  valley 
surrounded  by  dark-looking  mountains,  made  the 
imagination  fertile,  filling  the  ears  with  hoarse  and 
warlike  sounds,  and   surrounding  the  camp  with 
thousands  of  Bauangkctsi  Avarriors.  Every  message, 
and  every  motion  of  a  visitor,  were  construed  to  be 
liostile.     I  had  left  my  interpreter  in  the  town, 
who,  with  the  boys  who  tended  the  oxen,  which 
were  kept  at  night  in  Makaba's  cattle  fold,  did  not 
make  their  appearance.     Some  person,  whom  no 
one  had  seen  or  could  name,  had  reported  that  they 
were  murdered.     I  returned  to  the  town  to  look 
about,  with  a  view  to  convince  the  company  that 
their  fears  were  groundless,  and  f()und  the  persons 
of  whom  I  was  in  search,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
liorrors  which  were  said  to  await  us,  and  returned 
unscathed  to  the  wagons  ;  but  all  this  failed  to  con- 
vince.    Many  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  in  the 
morning,  before  the  Bauangketsi  had  well  finished 
their  night's  repose,  the  oxen  were  brought  from 
tlie  fold,  and  all  was  soon  in  motion.     Tlie  people 
seeing  preparations  made  for  departure,  surrounded 
us  by  thousands,  with  oxen  and  articles  for  sale. 
They  could  discover  the  alarm  and  the  preparations 
for  defence.     It  was  early,  the  wind  was  cold,  and 
the  jiebple  had  all  their  mantles  on  :  and  imagina- 
tion saw  short  spears  concealed  beneath.     A  party 
of  armed  horsemen  rode  out  before  to  see  if  the 
ravine  through  which  we  had  to  pass  was  clear,  for 
a  regiment  was  said  to  be  there.     This  was  bidding 
a  grateful  farewell  to  the  king  and  people,  who  had 
shown  us  no  little  kindness! 

To  arrest  the  panic  looked  like  staying  the  course 
of  the  wind.  A  native  chief  interrogating  one  of 
the  principal  individuals  in  our  company  as  to  that 
manner  of  leaving,  received,  in  addition  to  insolent 
replies,  what  amoimted  to  a  stroke  of  the  hand,  on 
which  he  looked  extremely  fierce.  At  this  moment 
1  began  to  fear,  not  that  the  reports  were  true,  but 
that  this  act  might  give  rise  to  something  serious, 
and  to  resist  the  force  of  some  thousands  of  native 
warriors  would  have  been  a  forlorn  hope.  As  I 
could  not  stay  my  own  people,  I  remained  behind, 
conversing  as  well  as  1  could  with  the  principal 
men,  who  crowded  around  me,  eagerly  inquiring 
the  cause  of  the  flight.  After  the  wagons  had  gone 
nearly  out  of  sight,  they  permitted  me  to  follow, 
after  I  had  assured  them  that  if  I  could  not  stop 
the  part)',  I  should  return.  The  wagons  halted  at 
a  small  fountain,  Mahubichu,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  behind  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stood,  as 
some  of  our  oxen  were  missing.  Some  messengers 
from  Makaba  came,  and  very  justly  complained  of 
the  abrupt  departure.  Fears  were  partially  allayed, 
but  not  one  of  them  would  venture  to  the  town. 


Some  of  the  oxen  not  being  forthcoming,  it  was  re- 
solved,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  spend 
another  night  in  fear  and  anxiety,  while  I  forwarded 
a  message  to  Makaba,  that  1  should  visit  him  early 
next  morning.  During  the  evening  a  native  came 
and  corroborated  the  fearful  report,  but  on  his 
hearing  that  we  intended  securing  him,  he  made  a 
clean  pair  of  heels  of  it,  and  we  never  saw  him 
more. 

Next  morning  I  informed  my  companions  that 
I  was  resolved  to  visit  the  town,  to  remove,  if  pos- 
sible, the  misunderstanding  to  which  their  credulity 
had  given  rise;  and  that  the  door  which  had  now 
been    opened   for  the  introduction   of  the  Gospel 
might  not  be  closed.     They  all  opposed,  and  some 
talked  of  using  force,  to  prevent  me  from  running 
unto  death,  as  they  described  it.     However,  I  walked 
otf  towards  the  town,  and  before  reaching  it,  was 
overtaken  by  three  of  our  party,  who  said  nothing, 
but  followed  after.     We  found  Makaba  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  company  of  his  chief  men.     On  our  ap- 
proaching him  he  addressed  us  individually,  "  Bor- 
row  Molutsana,"  (good  morning,  villain.)     On  my 
returning   the    compliment,    "  Good  morning,   i/mi 
Molutsana,"  he  laughed  most  heartily.     We  then 
sat  down  and  entered  into  conversation.     He  very 
justly  complained  of  our  unexpected  departure,  and 
of  our  not  having  communicated  the   reports,  of 
which  he  also  had  been  informed,  for  investigation. 
I  answered  that  I  had  never  credited  the  reports 
referred  to,  and  that  our  visit  that  morning,  un- 
armed, as  he  might  see,  for  I  was  without  a  jacket, 
was,  I  thought,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  confidence 
reposed  iu  him.     He  remarked  that  he  had  not  slept 
during  the  night,  I'ut  that  our  arrival  that  morning 
was  sufficient  to  make  him  dance  for  joy.     After 
spending  some  time  in  conversation,  he  gave  us  re- 
freshments,  presented  me  with   another  ox,   and 
ordered  a  nuinber  to  be  taken  to  the  wagons  for  the 
Griquas.     By  this  time  a  multitude  was  collected, 
every  one  more  eager  than  another  to  assure  us  of 
their  joy  at  seeing  us  once  more.     Before  leaving  I 
addressed  Makaba,  stating  that  if  I  had  given  him 
and  his  people  a  satisfactory  proof  of  peace  and 
friendship,  1  begged  one  iu  return,  viz.,  that  he 
would  accompany  me  to  the  wagons ;  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  was  now  old,  but  could  not  deny  my 
request.     We   accordingly  repaired   to  the   camp, 
when  he  joked  the    Griquas   for    their    credulity, 
presenting  each  of  the  chief  men  with  an  ox.     Be- 
fore he  left,  he  requested  me  and  two  of  my  com- 
pany to  saddle  our  horses,  for  he  was  anxious  to  see 
muskets  discharged  on  horseback.     I  declined,  ob- 
serving that  there  were  others  of  the  company  far 
more  expert :  but  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless 
I  did  it,  as  I  was  a  white  man.     After  much  per- 
suasion I  submitted,  and  going  into  my  wagon,  pro- 
fessedly to  fetch  my  jacket,  put  into  my  pocket  a 
brace  of  pistols  charged  with  powder  only.     After 
going  a  few  turns  round  the  smooth  grassy  plain, 
while  the   king  and  his  attendants   were   roaring 
aloud  with  admiration,  I  galloped  past  them,  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  both  jjistols  nearly  at  once, 
which  astonished  the  Bauangketsi  more  than  any- 
thing they  had  ever  seen,  and  frightened  them  too, 
for  they  all  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth,  supposing 
they  were  shot.     As  soon  as  I  alighted  from  the 
horse,  Makaba  began  to  unbutton  my  jacket  to  see 
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"  the  little  rogues,"  as  he  called  them,  exclaiming, 
"What  a  ble^^sing  that  you  white  men  seek  to  be 
friends  with  all  nations,  for  who  is  there  that  could 
withstand  you  ?"  Laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
he  added,  "  I  do,  indeed,  see  that  you  were  without 
fear,  or  you  would  have  had  your  pistols  this 
morning."  After  remaining  for  a  couple  of  hours 
we  parted,  Makaba  highly  gratified,  and  the  (iriquas 
no  less  so  with  the  explauation  which  had  taken 
place. 

Everj-  thing  being  arranged  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  two  of  our  number,  Karse  and 
Hendrick,  remained  behind  with  their  wagons,  in 
order  to  hunt  elejihants,  while  Berend  Berend  and 
his  company  proceeded  towards  the  Barolongs,  with 
the  intentiou  of  starting  off  in  another  direction  to 
hunt,  when  I  expected  to  be  left  to  return  with  only 
my  half-dozen  attendants.  This  was  the  plan  ;  but 
after  halting  at  a  pool  for  the  night,  Berend  and  his 
party,  for  some  reason,  came  to  tiie  unexpected  re- 
solution of  returning  homewards,  having  already 
bartered  for  a  quantity  of  ivory  with  the  Bauang- 
ketsi.  As  ae  proceeded,  we  were  met  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  ny  three  messengers  from  Tauane,  beg- 
ging the  Griquas  to  come  with  all  speed  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Barolongs,  who  were  expecting  an 
attack  from  a  tribe  of  Mantatees,  who  were  in  the 
confines  of  the  town.  As  it  was  impossible,  from  the 
want  of  water,  to  take  any  other  route  than  through 
the  Barolong  territories,  which  we  would  gladly 
have  done,  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  so 
savage  and  warlike  a  body,  we  travelled  with  all 
haste. 

On  reaching  the  town  early  next  morning,  such 
was  the  scene  of  confusion  which  met  our  eyes, 
that  we  were  persuaded  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Here  we  found  Sehonello,  the  Barolong 
chief,  with  whom  our  Wesleyan  brethren,  Messrs. 
Hodgson  and  Broadbent,  had  been  labouring  near 
the  Yellow  River,  and  who  had  been  attacked  and 
driven  from  his  home  by  the  same  enemy.  The 
confusion  having  in  a  measure  subsided,  and  it  being 
discovered  that  the  enemy  were  not  so  near  as  it 
was  rumoured,  the  Barolong  chiefs,  with  about  one 
thousand  armed  men,  came  and  seated  themselves 
before  our  wagons,  and  used  every  argument  in 
their  power  to  induce  the  (jrri(iuas  to  unite  with 
them  in  repelling  the  marauders.  Tauane  spoke  to 
the  following  effect : — "  You  .see  how  many  human 
bones  lie  scattered  on  the  plain,  and  how  many  of 
us  are  dying  from  hunger — the  result  of  last  year's 
scourge,  when  the  Mantatees  drove  us  from  Kunuana. 
If  you  do  not  help  us,  we  must  all  perish.  Towards 
the  setting  sun  is  a  desert  without  water;  towards 
the  sunrise  there  is  no  rest  from  the  Mantatees.  On 
one  side  is  Makaba,  my  enemy  ;  on  the  other  the 
Mantatees  are  approaching,  who  will  destroy  us  all ; 
and  I  still  dread  Mothibi."  Sehonello,  who  appeared 
a  fine  intelligent  man,  remarked,  "  I  have  lost  my 
all,  and  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  fight  or  die. ' 
We  all  felt  perplexed,  and  recommended  the  Baro- 
longs to  remove  with  us  towards  the  Kuruman. 
This  they  would  not  do,  owing  to  an  old  enmity 
between  them  and  the  liatlapis.  The  party  we  had 
left  behind,  (to  whom  we  had  sent,  warning  them  of 
their  danger,)  did  not  make  their  apjK'arance.  We 
waited  a  day,  hoping  they  would  arrive  ;  but  as  the 
reports  about  the  dreaded  horde  were  rather  dubious, 


we  left  next  day  at  noon.  After  travelling  about 
twelve  miles,  we  halted  in  the  bed  of  the  Molapo 
River,  which  lies  in  latitude  2.")°  40',  and  flows  west- 
ward. Soon  after  halting,  and  when  I  had  taken 
up  my  pen  to  put  dowu  a  few  notes,  a  man  was  ob- 
served running  towards  us  from  a  neighbouritig 
height,  who,  on  reaching  the  wagon,  was  in  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion  and  terror.  It  was  diffieuit  to 
obtain  from  him  anything  like  a  reason  for  his  fiight. 
He  looked  round  with  a  wildness  which  led  .some 
to  think  he  was  insane,  and  we  left  him  with  some- 
thing of  that  impression.  After  I  had  resumed  my 
pen,  it  occurred  to  me  that  all  was  not  right,  and 
I  went  again  with  Berend  to  the  man.  We  learned, 
after  many  inquiries,  that  he  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  tribe  we  were  dreading,  and  who  were 
at  a  distance,  preparing  to  attack  the  town ;  that 
two  hundred  warriors  had  left  the  main  body,  and 
brought  him  as  a  guide  to  attack  the  Barolong  out- 
posts ;  in  order  to  secure  him  during  the  night,  they 
had  covered  him  with  a  large  skin  cloak,  on  the 
extremities  of  which  men  lay  ;  that  they  were  to 
attack  the  flying  Barolongs  ou  the  west,  while  the 
main  body  was  to  fall  on  the  town  from  the  east. 
On  seeing  the  wagons,  and  learning  from  their  guide 
that  they  were  white  people's  travelling  houses, 
they  suddenly  fled,  and  he  escaped ;  but  he  added, 
he  thought  they  would  attack  us.  From  his  manner 
of  speaking,  scarcely  one  felt  inclined  to  believe  his 
relation.  It  was  near  sunset  before  the  partj-  could 
be  induced  to  send  out  a  few  horsemen,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  there  were  any  foot-marks  in  the  direc- 
tion from  whence  the  man  came.  They  had  not 
l)een  absent  more  than  thirty  minutes,  when  one 
came  galloping  back  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
liakari,  or  Mantatees,  were  actually  there  ;  and  as 
I  had  entreated  them  not  to  shoot  any  one,  they 
wanted  to  know  what  they  were  to  do.  Berend 
strongly  urged  me  to  go  with  additional  men,  and 
try  either  to  speak  to  them  or  frighten  them  ;  as  an 
attack  on  our  defenceless  camp  during  the  night 
would,  in  all  probability,  end  in  the  whole  of  us 
being  butchered ;  and  to  flee,  leaving  all  behiinl, 
would  only  make  us  an  easier  prey.  I  accordingly 
set  off  with  a  few  additional  horsemen;  and  when 
we  came  in  sight  they  began  to  move  off;  but  when 
we  halted,  they  did  so  too.  Their  appearance  was 
extremely  fierce  and  .savage,  and  their  attitude  verj- 
menacing.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  reluctant 
to  depart,  which  was  a  convincing  proof  that  a  nipht 
attack  was  premeditated  ;  and  wlu'n  it  was  growing 
dark  they  compelled  us  to  retreat,  till  a  few  shots 
were  fired  into  the  air,  when  they  again  fled,  and 
we  pursued,  hoping  to  increase  their  fright.  We 
overtook  one,  whom  we  surrounded,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  him  who  we  were,  and  that  we 
had  no  intention  of  doing  them  harm.  He  sfmxi 
with  his  shield  and  war-axe  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
spear  in  his  right,  raised  as  if  in  the  act  of  hurling 
it.  I  confess  1  never  saw  anything  so  fiend-like  as 
that  man  ;  and  concluded  that,  if  he  was  a  sp<'cimen 
of  his  tribe,  all  hope  had  fled  for  the  Harolongs. 
His  bmly  lubricated  with  grease  and  charcoal ;  a 
large  round  cockade  of  black  ostrich  feathers  on  his 
head ;  his  eyes  glaring  with  rage  ;  while  his  op«'n 
mouth,  displaying  his  white  teeth,  poured  forth  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets  and  obscene  curses  threat- 
ening to  give  our  flesh  to  the  hyenas,  and  our  eyes 
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to  the  crows,  whcu  he  made  a  run  first  at  one  of  us, 
and  then  at  another.  One  of  tlie  men,  in  order  to 
fri;L?hten  him,  fired  a  ball  direetly  over  his  head, 
wlien  he  fell,  and  the  hoi"senien  rushed  forward  to 
seize  him  before  he  rose;  but  he  was  too  expert, 
and  made  ns  quickly  turn  away  in  no  little  eon- 
fusion  ;  and  Inid  it  not  been  for  the  fear  of  losing 
his  spear,  it  would  certainly  have  been  plunged  into 
one  of  our  number.  It  was  now  becoming  too  dark 
to  make  any  further  attempts,  and  we  let  him  go, 
and  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  wagons,  which 
were  about  seven  miles  distant.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded many  jiaces,  when  we  were  alarmed  to  find 
that  we  were  surrounded  by  thosO  who  we  supposed 
had  fled,  but  who  had  secreted  themselves  among 
the  bushes,  and,  aided  by  the  darkness,  were  closing 
in  upon  our  small  party.  Head  after  head  rose 
above  the  bushes,  when  the  yell  commenced.  This 
was  a  critical  moment ;  and  the  men  who  were  with 
me  behaved  admirably ;  for,  instead  of  levelling 
some,  in  order  to  obtain  egress,  a  few  shots  were 
tired  into  the  sand  before  the  horses'  heads,  when 
we  galloped  through  what  appeared  the  weakest 
part ;  but  many  were  the  javelins  which  they  threw. 
This  was  a  narrow  escape ;  for  if  a  horse  liad  fallen, 
which  is  common  in  the  dark,  amidst  bushes,  sticks, 
and  stones,  he  and  his  rider  would  have  been  in- 
sUintly  covered  with  spears.  The  enemy  were  again 
pui-sued  with  some  blank  shots,  when,  hastening 
back  to  the  wagons,  we  were  alarmed  by  the  reports 
of  muskets,  which  convinced  us  that  they  had  been 
attacked  by  the  enemy.  It  was  with  some  difficulty 
we  joined  our  companions,  owing  to  a  party  hover- 
ing round,  who,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  had 
rushed  out  of  the  reeds  in  the  river,  and  driven  the 
men  who  were  left  from  the  wagons,  which  they 
struck  with  their  war-axes,  as  if  they  were  living- 
things.  They  thrust  their  hands  into  the  boiling 
pots  on  the  fire,  and  seized  the  meat.  Not  seeing 
the  main  body,  part  of  which  we  had  been  pursuing, 
make  its  appearance,  according  to  their  plan,  they 
retired,  but  uot  before  one  was  wounded,  if  not 
more.  The  night  was  a  sleepless  one ;  and  before 
day  dawned,  messengers  arrived  from  the  town,  so- 
liciting the  Griquas,  with  the  most  earnest  entreaties, 
to  return,  as  an  immediate  attack  was  expected, 
and  the  knowledge  of  horsemen  being  there  might 
alarm  the  invaders,  and  save  the  town.  To  this 
Hereud  would  not  have  agreed,  but  for  the  sake  of 
some  of  our  party,  who  were  yet  behind,  and  who 
it  was  justly  feared  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  morning,  of  six  Barolong  spies  who 
had  been  sent  out,  two  only  returned,  the  others 
having  been  killed.  In  the  evening  some  thousand 
warriors  left  the  town,  accompanied  by  seven  or 
eight  horsemen,  with  the  confident  hope  that  tlie 
enemy  would  flee  when  they  made  their  appearance. 
They  had  not  proceeded  three  miles  from  the  town, 
before  they  saw  the  whole  body  moving  onward, 
with  lighted  torches.  Both  parties  halted  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other.  When  morning 
dawned  they  looked  one  another  in  the  face,  and 
the  enemy,  instead  of  being  intimidated,  rushed, 
like  a  mighty  black  wave,  upon  the  Barolongs,  who 
fled.  Sebonello's  party,  who  were  of  a  bolder  cha- 
racter, resisted  for  some  minutes,  during  which  time 
seventeen  of  his  men  fell,  among  whom  were  his 
three   brothers.     The   horsemen,  seeing  that  they 


were  not  to  be  frightened  by  appearances,  and  that 
the  loss  of  life  would  l)e  terrible,  fired  a  few  shots 
among  the  enemy,  which  arrested  their  progress. 
They  fled  from  the  horsemen  ;  but  seeing  a  large 
party  of  Barolongs  attempting  to  take  their  cattle, 
they  surrounded  them,  and  would  have  cut  down 
the  last  man,  had  they  not  been  again  dispersed  by 
the  horsemen,  when  they  appeared  panic-stricken, 
and  fled.  The  Itarolongs  rallied,  not  to  fight,  but 
to  seize  the  cattle,  with  which  they  decamped.  Of 
these  some  hundreds  were  recovered  by  the  Griquas, 
who  took  them,  and  some  women  who  had  also 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Barolongs,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  within  a  few  gun-shots  of  the  enemy, 
who  stood  petrified  with  amazement  to  see  their 
conquerors  bringing  back,  not  only  a  large  number 
of  their  cattle,  but  their  wives  and  children.  The 
horsemen  did  not,  however,  forget  to  send  a  very 
fearful  message  by  the  women,  which  induced  the 
marauders  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  out  of 
sight. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Berend,  his  brother 
Nicholas,  and  myself,  with  the  w  agon-drivers,  were 
waiting  with  intense  anxiety,  seeing  t*e  wounded, 
the  bleeding,  and  the  dying,  fleeing  past  the  town, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  making  their  escape  in 
consternation.  We  had  a  picture  of  heathenism 
indeed  in  the  men  who  had  remained  in  the  town, 
to  guai'd  it  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  opposite 
quarter,  scampering  ofl' with  their  shields  and  spears, 
leaving  the  women  to  escape  in  the  best  way  they 
could,  with  large  bundles  and  their  young  children 
on  their  backs.  When  we  saw  the  town  evacuated, 
we  sent  oft' our  wagons  also;  while  Nicholas  and  I 
remained  behind  with  our  horses,  to  wait  the  result, 
and  learn  what  had  become  of  our  men,  for  whose 
safety  we  were  extremely  anxious.  As  soon  as  we 
ascertained  that  they  were  safe,  and  thai  the  enemy 
had  fled,  I  rode  forward,  to  apprize  the  terrified 
multitude  that  the  danger  was  over.  It  was  affect- 
ing to  see,  all  along  the  course  of  their  flight, 
utensils,  mantles,  victuals,  and  many  little  children, 
who  had  been  left  by  their  affrighted  mothers,  who 
expected  that  all  was  over.  Instead  of  believing 
what  I  said,  when  I  called  after  them  that  the 
enemy  had  fled,  and  that  they  must  not  leave  their 
babes  to  perish  with  the  cold,  or  be  devoured  by 
hyenas,  they  only  fled  the  faster,  till,  at  length,  I 
got  some  one  to  assist  me  in  driving  a  number  back 
to  take  up  their  children.  Poor  things,  they  did 
not  forget  afterwards  to  shed  many  grateful  tears, 
for  my  having  frightened  them  back  to  save  their 
weeping  infants. 

When  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  congregated 
round  our  wagons,  near  the  river,  where  we  were 
first  attacked,  it  was  aSiecting  to  see  the  different 
families  meet  again.  Considering  their  situation, 
they  were  wonderfully  cheerful ;  but  there  were 
bleeding  hearts;  and  it  was  a  melting  scene  to  wit- 
ness the  return  of  Sebonello,  and  especially  when 
he  exclaimed,  "  Of  all  my  friends,  I  only  am  left !" 
We  assembled  our  company  in  the  evening,  re- 
corded the  mercies  of  the  day,  and  felt  devoutly 
thankful  for  the  deliverance  that  had  been  granted. 
Touane,  Gontse,  Sebonello,  and  other  chiefs  came 
to  Berend,  and,  in  the  most  feeling  manner,  thanked 
him  for  his  assistance.  They  said  they  felt  this  the 
more,  as  they  had  learned  from  the  prisoner  who 
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escaped  that  it  was  the  determiuatiou  of  the  eueniy 
to  attack  the  town  on  both  sides,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
then  destroy  all  the  people,  if  they  could. 

On  the  following  morning  au  event  occurred 
worthy  of  record.  Some  of  Berends  people  liad 
brought  droves  of  line  fat  cattle  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Barolonps, 
who,  instead  of  fighting,  had  seized  the  animals, 
and  tied.  According  to  established  right,  they  were 
the  property  of  Berend  and  his  people,  and  every 
one  supposed  they  would  be  claimed  by  him.  The.se 
cattle,  amounting  to  several  hundreds,  were  col- 
lected, and  Touane  and  Sebonello  were  called,  many 
of  them  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy  from  the 
latter.  Berend  said  to  theni,  "  These  cattle  I  give 
up  to  you  ;  divide  them  among  you.  One  or  two 
for  my  people  to  slaughter  on  the  road  are  all  that 
I  require."  Sebonello  received  this  most  disinter- 
ested kindness  witli  lively  feelings  of  heartfelt 
gratitude,  for  he  and  his  people  were  entirely  desti- 
tute. This  was  an  act  which  astonished  the  multi- 
tude of  spectatoi-s ;  many  held  their  hand  on  their 
mouths,  to  signify  their  utter  aniuzement. 

Before  separating,  some  trifling  European  articles 
were  l>rought,  which  liad  been  picked  up  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The.se  were  once  the  property  of 
Mr.  Broadbent,  and  had  been  taken  from  his  station 
when  the  enemy  attacked  Sebonello.  Some  of  our 
men  had  seen  several  of  the  warriors  with  pieces  of 
linen  tied  round  their  legs,  and  remarked  that  one 
of  tlie  slain  appeared  as  if  his  legs  were  burued,  and 
bound  up  with  a  piece  of  a  shawl.  This  was  ex- 
plained by  the  man  who  had  been  a  ])risouer. 
Among  the  articles  they  had  seized  was  a  bag  con- 
taining several  pounds  of  gunpowder  ;  when  seated 
around  their  ditlerent  fires,  this  bag  was  brought 
out  to  examine  its  contents,  supposing  them  medi- 
cine, or  something  to  be  eaten.  One  tasted,  another 
smelled,  a  third  said,  "  Put  it  into  the  hot  ashes  ;  it  is 
seed,  and  needs  roasting."  lu  went  the  bag,  when 
presently  a  fearful  explosion  took  place,  which 
threw  tiiem  all  on  their  backs,  scattering  the  live 
coals  in  afl  directions.  As  soon  as  they  recovered 
their  senses,  they  started  up,  and  fled  from  the  spot, 
some  exclaiming,  "  More  oa  sethunye,"  It  is  the 
exploder's  medicine,  i.  e.,  gunpowder. 

We  thankfully  retired  from  the  melancholy  scenes 
which  had  occupied  our  attention  for  successive 
days,  and  i)ent  our  course  to  our  respective  homes. 
My  arrival  at  the  station  was,  indeed,  like  life  from 
tiie  dead.  The  deepest  anxiety  had  been  felt  for 
weeks  for  the  safety  of  myself  and  companions,  as 
it  was  well  known  that  the  hunters  intended  re- 
maining in  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
elephants,  while  I  was  to  return  comijaratively 
alone,  which  greatly  increased  the  danger.  They 
had  been  fully  and  correctly  informed  that  the  body 
of  marauders  which  we  met  had  come  from  the 
Yellow  Kiver,  as  far  as  Nokaneng,  about  twenty 
miles  east  of  Old  Lithako,  and  that  they  iiad  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Barolongs.  in  the  direction,  and  at 
the  very  time  of  my  contemplated  return.  To  them 
our  de>tructiou  appeared  inevitable,  aiul  it  was  be- 
yond their  ix)wer  either  to  render  assistance,  or  to 
give  warning.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  tiieir 
fears  wnuld  have  lieeu  mournfully  realized,  but  for 
the  unexpected  circunistauce  of  Berend  and  his 
party  resolving,  without  any  definite  reason,  to  re- 


turn at  the  same  time  ;  for  when  I  asked  Berend 
why  he  had  given  up  his  intended  hunt,  he  <;ould 
give  no  reason  except  the  feeling  that  he  did  not 
like  my  going  home  alone.  And  on  our  arrival  at 
the  JJarolongs,  when  in  the  prospect  of  his  remaiu- 
ing  to  defend  the  town,  I  proposed  leaving  him,  to 
proceed,  he  replied,  '•  No,  let  us  go  together,"  and 
on  that  same  night  we  were  attacked.  He  more 
than  once  remarked  how  unaccountably  his  mind 
had  been  impressed  on  that  occasion,  and  could  not 
but  sec  the  finger  of  God  in  the  whole  afiair.  But 
for  this  I  should  have  been  surrounded  in  the  wil- 
derness by  a  host  of  people,  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed, against  whom  resistance,  supposing  it  had 
been  attempted,  would  have  proved  of  no  avail,  and 
under  such  circumstances  escape  or  safety  would 
have  been  impossible. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  briefly  to  glance  at 
what  had  been  going  on  at  the  station  during  my 
al)sence,  where  serious  apprehensions  had  been  en- 
tertained for  its  safety.     All  being  tranquil  when  I 
left,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  proceeded  with  the  three 
Hottentots  to  the  new  station,  to  make  preparations 
for  a  final  removal.     Mrs.  iM.  was  left  alone  on  the 
old  place  in  one  house,    and   a   young   Hottentot 
woman  in  another.     About  this  period  a  party  of 
marauders,  composed  of  Bastards  and  others,  from 
the  Orange  Kiver,  collected  in  the  Long  Mountains, 
about  forty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  station,  attacked 
some  villages  along  the  Kururaan  liiver,  and  were 
contemplating  a  junction  with  others  in  order  to 
attack  the  Batlapisand  the  mission  premises.     This 
created  considerable  uneasiness ;  but  as  reports  of 
that   kind  were  often  dubious,  Mrs.  M.  remained, 
though    not   without   some    alarm,   knowing  their 
desperate  character,  and  fearing  that  they  might  be 
tempted  to  attack  the  mission-house  for  the  sake  of 
ammunition  which  might  be  there.     One  evening 
the  Hottentot  girl  came  in  wringing  her  hands,  and, 
iu  great  distress,  stated  that  the  Bakarior  Mantatees 
had  been  seen  at  Nokaneng,  and  were  on  their  way 
to  the  Kuruuian.     This  w;is  alarming  indeed  to  one 
who,  with  two  babes,  had  only  two  little  Bushineu 
children  with  her  iu  the  house,  and  no  means  of 
escape  but  fleeing  to  the  bushes.     A  message  was 
sent  to  Mothibi,  who  said  that  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  such  an  enemy  was  correct,  but  that  he 
thought  there  was  no  very  great  danger  before  next 
morning.     Mrs.   M.,  after  again  commending  her- 
self and  little  ones  to  the  care  of  Divine  Providence, 
laid  down  in  confidence,  and  fell  asleep.     At  mid- 
night a  loud  rap  at  the  door  awoke  her;  when, 
from  the  reports  w\  the  preceding  evening,  she  was 
at  a  lo.ss  to  think  whether  it  was  a  rap  of  Jacob 
Cloete,  the  (jriipui  marauder,  or  the  aunouncement 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  horde  from  the  interior. 
On  asking   who  was  at  the  door,  Mothibi  replied 
himself     When  it  was  opened,  he  entered  with  as 
many  men  as  the  house  could  hold,  and  announced 
the  ilreaded  intelligence  that  the  Mantatees  were 
approaching.     The  .sound  of  alarm  and  uproar  was 
raised  iu  every  part  of  the  town.     A  light  l)eing 
obtained,  Mrs.  M.  seated  herself  iu  the  midst  of  the 
noisy  council,  heard  all  they  had  to  comnumicate, 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Hamilton.     There  was  now  uni- 
versal confusion  till  day  dawned,  which  has  always 
some  ell'ecf  in  raising  the  si)irits,  however  ilejccled. 
Mr.   Hamilton   and  the   people   arrived  at   eight 
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Ill 


o'clock,  when  preparations  were  made  for  a  hasty 
flight.  Warriors  were  assembling,  and  thousands 
were  engaged  in  secreting  some  articles  of  their 
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property,  and  packing  up  others.  Each  succeeding 
messenger  brought  fresh  alarms,  till,  about  noon,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  dreaded  enemy  had  directed 
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their  course  to  the  Barolongs,  instead  of  coming  to 
the  Kuruman.  This  news  dispelled  the  gloomy 
cloud,  and  filled  every  heart  with  gladness ;  but 
the  intelligence,  which  made  the  populace  give  their 
fears  to  the  winds,  produced  in  Mrs.  M.  a  shock  of 
horror,  as  the  conviction  instantly  flashed  across 
her  mind,  that  nothing  le?s  than  a  divine  interpo- 
sition could  save  me  from  destruction,  it  being  the 
time  I  was  expected  to  be  on  my  return.  The 
moment  she  stated  the  cause  of  her  fears,  all  saw 
the  danger,  and  sympathized,  but  no  one  could  be 
induced  to  go  in  search.  The  idea  of  falling  in 
with  such  a  horde  of  savages  was  horrible  in  the 
extreme.  For  three  weeks  my  dear  wife  was  thus 
exposed  to  a  state  of  mental  agony  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  described ;  and  nothing  but  incessant 
approaches  to  the  throne  of  God  could  have  sup- 
ported her.  During  that  period  continual  reports 
were  brought  that  I  had  been  cut  otf.  One  had 
seen  a  piece  of  my  M-agon  ;  another  had  found  a 
part  of  my  saddle  ;  and  some  had  picked  up  parts 
of  my  linen  stained  with  blood  ;  till,  at  last,  a  few 
men  were  prevailed  on  to  go  and  ascertain  the  facts, 
and  had  started  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  1 
miide  my  appearance.  The  preceding  details  will 
show  what  real  cause  there  was  for  alarm,  for  the 
exercise  of  faith,  fervent  prayer,  and,  subsequently, 
tor  boundless  praise. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

State  of  the  public  mind— A  civil  war — Infatuation— Confer- 
ence with  Mothibi — Attack  of  the  marauders— Leave  tlie 
station— Universal  commotion— Death  of  Peclu,  the  young 
prince — The  Kuatse  disease — Cruel  superstition — Itevenye 
sousrht— Renewed  attacks— Mr.  Hughes's  illness— Discou- 
raging prospects — Ungenerous  conduct — A  chief  eaten  by  a 
lion — Fresh  alarms — Locusts — Description  of  them — How 
prepared  for  use  —  Young  locusts  most  destructive  —  Calf 
stealers — Remarkable  case. 

Thk  events  which  have  been  recorded  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  some  of  my  readers,  seem  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  of  missions,  except  so  far  as  they  illus- 
trate the  native  character,  and  depict  the  situation 
into  which  the  missionary  is  frequently  brought,  in 
the  course  of  his  philanthropic  career,  in  countries 
where  our  species  has  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  barbari«m  and  vice.  In  glancing  over  missionary 
records  of  bygone  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is 
neither  a  new  nor  a  peculiar  aspect  of  the  position 
which  Providence  sometimes  calls  him  to  occupy. 
It  may  also  be  presumed  that  no  one  would  be 
ambitious  of  such  a  distinction  ;  while  all  may  sec 
how  perplexing,  distressing,  and  sometimes  heart- 
rending his  situation  must  be,  and  the  need  he  has 
of  the  wisdom  which  cometh  down  from  above, 
which  he- feels  more  especially  when  there  are  none 
with  whom  he  can  confer.  It  is  then  that  the 
throne  of  his  heavenly  Father  is  found  to  be  a  re- 
{\i"e  that  never  fails ;  and  it  is  in  such  seasons  that 
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he  experiences  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  •'  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway ;"  for  surely  in  such  exi- 
gencies human  prudence  would  often  prove  utterly 
insufficient. 

After  my  return,  Mr.  Hamilton  continued  his 
labours  at  the  new  station,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  had  arrived  from  Griqua  Town  a  short  time 
before,  while  I  remained  to  carry  on  the  services 
among  the  Bechuanas.  The  attack  of  the  rebel 
Griquas  on  the  Batlaros  proved  only  a  precursor  of 
a  succession  of  distressing  and  afflictive  providences 
among  that  people,  which  had  well  nigh  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  mission.  These  circumstiinces 
kept  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  ferment,  each 
division  and  tribe  being  distrustful  of  anotlier. 
Attendance  on  divine  worship  w^as  extremely  irre- 
gular, which  Mothibi  accounted  for  by  saying  that, 
when  an  enemy  came  from  the  interior,  they  had 
neither  horses  nor  guns,  and  there  was  some  chance 
of  escape;  but  when  Griquas  and  Corannas  came, 
who  could  obtJiin  these  means  of  destruction  fnmi 
the  white  people,  the  hearts  of  the  Ik-chuanas  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  calamities  which  awaited 
them. 

Hitherto,  by  the  providence  of  God.  it  had  been 
cur  lot  only  to  view  the  dire  effects  of  war  at  a 
distance  from  our  station,  which  induced  us  to  hope 
that  the  escape  of  our  people  would  have  a  salutary 
inHueuce  on  their  minds.  But  dark  and  intricate 
are  the  ways  of  Providence ;  for  our  hopes  were 
soon  blasted  by  a  civil  war,  which  ac(iuired  such 
magnitude  as  to  oblige  us  speedily  to  abandon  the 
station,  and  retire  to  Griqua  Town,  which  could 
scarcely  be  considered  an  asylum,  from  the  conflict- 
ing parties  who  surrounded  as.  The  Batlapis  pro- 
fessed to  assist  the  Batlaros  against  the  lawless 
banditti,  whose  rendezvous  w;is  in  tiie  Long  Moun- 
t;iins,  to  the  west;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  only 
seized  on  their  cattle.  This  act  of  treachery  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  tlie  Batlaros  :  they  made 
reprisals ;  and,  as  in  all  such  cases,  bloodshed  fol- 
lowed rapijie.  A  public  meeting  was  convened,  to 
whicli  the  Batlaro  chiefs  were  invited,  when  every 
exertion  was  made  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  ami- 
cable agreement,  and  prevent  the  widening  of  the 
breach.  At  the  request  of  both  ])arties  I  spoke  at 
the  meeting.  My  address  was  only  a  short  speech 
on  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  certain  fearful 
results  of  a  civil  war,  especially  while  a  lion,  fiercer 
than  either  party,  was  couching  in  the  mountains, 
ready  to  pounce  on  them  both.  Mothibi  had  neither 
the  wisdom,  honesty,  nor  decision  to  order  his  people 
to  resign  their  ill-gotten  spoil,  while  he  and  his 
friends'  people  were  candid  enough  to  acknowledge 
that  they  had  brought  themselves  into  the  distress- 
ing dilemma. 

The  Batlaros  returned,  mortified,  and  held  up 
Mothibi  to  derision  in  their  dance  and  .song ;  and 
he  again  resolved  to  muster  his  warriors,  and 
punish  them  for  these  puerile  displays  of  ill-will. 
WhiTi  Mothii)i  communicated  his  intention,  I 
pleaded,  reasoned,  and  remonstrated  against  the 
me;isure,  as  fraught  with  ruin.  As  he  wished  one 
or  more  of  our  men  to  accompany  him,  I  consulted 
the  brethren,  Hamilton  and  Hughes,  and  replied, 
that  it  was  our  conviction  that  evil,  instead  of  good, 
would  accrue  from  such  a  measure.  All  knew  that 
hitherto  we  had  kept  ourselves  from  all  interference 


in  their  political  affairs,  except  when  we  thought 
we  could  be  the  means  of  promoting  peace,  and 
preventing  the  effusion  of  blood.  Thus  far,  as  the 
servants  of  God,  we  could  proceed,  but  no  further. 
I  again  entreated  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  people, 
their  wives  and  little  ones,  not  to  take  a  step  which 
was  fraught  with  consequences  of  an  appalling  na- 
ture, and  which  would  terminate  in  the  suspension 
of  our  labours  among  them,  and  their  being  scat- 
tered like  the  hunted  deer  on  the  plains.  We  ap- 
pealed to  all  present  whether  our  counsel,  as  the 
servants  of  Christ,  had  in  any  one  instance  failed 
to  secure  to  them  the  blessings  of  peace;  and  con- 
cluded by  recommending  them  rather  to  flee  towards 
(jriqua  Town  than  enter  upon  civil  war.  To  this 
Mothibi  replied,  with  an  air  of  scorn,  that  the 
Griquas,  who  were  nurtured  under  the  gospel,  were 
involved  in  war ;  that  the  heads  of  the  banditti  they 
dreaded  were  Griquas.  and  subjects  of  the  Griqua 
government;  and  that  the  Batlaros  were  his  sub- 
jects, and  they  despised  his  threatenings  on  the 
ground  that  the  missionaries  would  prevent  him 
from  taking  harsh  measures ;  but  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  them  feel.  After  making  .some  ex- 
ceedingly severe  remarks  on  our  conduct,  for  our 
not  first  reforming  the  Griquas,  and  especially 
Jacob  Cloete  and  Klass  Drayer,  the  heads  of  the 
marauders,  and  once  professors  of  religion,  he  went 
away  in  a  rage. 

Next  morning  he  returned,  with  some  chief  men, 
and,  having  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  counsel  given 
him,  was  as  meek  as  possible,  and  begged  that,  as  I 
thought  I  could  prevent  a  battle,  I  would  accom- 
pany him  to  the  Batlaros.  This  I  engaged  to  do, 
if  he  would  allow  me  first  to  remove  my  family  to 
the  brethren  at  our  new  station,  which  would  re- 
quire two  or  three  days.  I  also  recommended  an 
emba.ssy,  and  not  an  armed  force,  as  I  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  Bechuana  character  to  expect 
that  they  would  conduct  themselves  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  win  the  affections  of  the  justly  oflended 
Batlaros,  who,  to  revenge  their  wrongs,  would  un- 
doubtedly call  in  the  assistance  of  the  horde  from 
the  mountains. 

The  commando,  thirsting  for  spoil,  set  off"  the 
next  day,  leaving  Mothibi  behind.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  devastation  of  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Batlaros,  who  fled  at  their  approach.  The 
temporary  house  at  the  new  station  i)eing  ready,  I 
removed  my  family  thither.  Two  days  after,  when 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  myself  were  down  at  the  town, 
to  bring  away  some  useful  articles,  we  stopped  the 
night ;  and  as  the  country  was  full  of  alarming  re- 
ports, Mothibi  and  some  of  his  men  came  and  spent 
the  evening  with  us,  in  one  of  our  old  reed  houses, 
around  a  fire  on  a  clay  floor,  without  either  tables 
or  chairs.  Much  conversation  and  dispute  ensued 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  present  distracted  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  to* 
avoid  bi.'coming  involved  in  the  threatened  ruin. 
Mothibi  again  a.'^serted,  in  his  usual  angry  tone, 
that  the  heads  of  the  banditti  of  the  country  were 
(iriquas,  and  that  they  were  oiu-  friends  and  ser- 
vants, whom  we  could  command,  and  with  whom 
we  hail  constant  intercourse  ;  moreover,  that  these 
(iriquas  were  supplied  with  guns  and  ammunition 
by  tlie  colonists,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the 
liechuanas !     We  explained  the  relation  in  which 
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we,  as  well  ;is  the  people  of  Gricpui  Town,  stood  to 
the  rebels  in  the  mountahis;  and  that  they  mijrht 
yet  see  that  we  were  as  much  afraid  of  those  lie 
calU'd  our  friends  as  he  was;  and  again  solemnly 
brought  before  him  the  indifference  of  the  l?echu- 
anas,  and  even  their  hatred,  to  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
iis  a  fact  which  gave  ns  veiy  little  reason  to  hope 
for  that  deliverance  which  had  been  so  singularly 
displayed  ou  their  behalf  on  former  occasions. 

After  holding  our  evening  worship,  we  begged, 
in  case  of  approaching  danger,  that  they  would  tlee 
in  the  direction  of  our  station,  as  it  might  prove  an 
asylum,  especially  to  the  females  and  children.  At 
this  they  scotteil  and  raged,  telling  us  to  go  and 
convert  the  Griquas ;  and  thus  left  ns,  not  knowing 
whether  the  enemy  might  approach  before  morning, 
or  if  the  natives,  in  their  anger,  might  not  set  fire 
to  our  reed  dwelling. 

The  day  after  our  return  home  we  heard  the  re- 
ports of  muskets,  and,  from  the  immense  columns 
of  smoke  arising,  we  were  convinced  that  many  of 
the  towns  and  villages  were  on  fire.  We  continued 
some  hours  in  sad  suspense,  during  which  the 
women  and  children  were  passing  to  the  east ;  but 
some,  faint  from  exhaustion  and  terror,  remained 
at  our  dwellings,  while  the  more  vigorous  of  the 
sex  were  pressing  forward  with  trembling  steps  in 
all  directions.  Mothibi  also  came,  dejected  and 
forlorn,  and  related,  with  many  a  sigh,  the  melan- 
choly events  of  the  day.  At  his  urgent  request  we 
sent  our  four  men  ou  horseback,  hoping  that  they 
might  be  able  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  heads  of 
the  commando,  and  thereby  prevent  further  devas- 
tation. They  went,  and  Avere  instantly  surrounded 
by  thirty  liorsemen,  and  one  had  his  hat  shot  off 
his  head,  which  compelled  them  to  make  a  precipi- 
tiite  retreat,  while  several  of  the  Becliuauas  who 
accompanied  them  were  killed. 

Our  sitiiation  became  ten  times  more  precarious 
than  ever,  having  now  discovered  that  their  num- 
bers were  formidable,  and  that  they  had  butchered 
hundreds  in  cold  blood,  and  committed  acts  of 
horrid  barbarity  in  cutting  off  the  hands  of  the 
women  in  order  the  more  easily  to  remove  from 
their  arms  the  rings  which  they  wore.  Some  pri- 
soners who  had  escaped  gave  us,  moreover,  every 
reason  to  expect  that  they  would  attack  our  station 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  ammunition.  Though 
this  was  a  hackneyed  threat,  the  appearance  of  our 
men,  and  their  ignorance  of  our  motives  for  allow- 
ing them  to  go,  did  not  leave  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
on  our  minds  that  our  situation  was  a  dangerous 
one,  particularly  as  all  the  nations  were  fleeing, 
and  we  could  expect  little  quarter  from  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  Griquas,  Bastards  from  the  colony, 
N amaquas,  Coranuas,  15ushmeu,  and  Batlaros,  which 
composed  the  banditti.  After  much  deliberation 
and  prayer  for  divine  guidance,  we  felt,  however 
reluctant,  we  ought  to  pack  up  during  the  night  the 
most  useful  of  our  goods,  that  Mr.  Hughes  and 
myself,  with  our  families,  should  leave  on  the 
coming  morning;  while  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was 
without  family,  and  one  man,  should  remain,  with 
a  couple  of  horses,  in  case  of  danger,  till  wagons 
should  be  sent  to  his  assistance  from  Daniel's  Kuil. 

To  us  the  sabbath  was  not  a  day  of  rest ;  hut 
though  we  hung  our  harps  upon  the  willows,  we 
were  enabled  to  wrestle  with  God  iu  prayer  for  the 


poor  Bechuanas,  who  appeared  to  be  given  over  to 
infatuation,  and  thousands  of  whom  were  scattered 
on  the  lonely  desert,  pinched  with  hunger,  and 
threatened  with  misery,  famine,  and  death.  Many 
females,  lame  with  walking,  and  some  near  the 
time  of  their  confineiaent,  had  scmght  refuge  in  our 
houses,  while  others  had  sunk  under  accumulated 
toil.  It  was  deeply  affecting  to  look  on  such 
objects  of  pity,  while  we  could  render  them  little 
assistance. 

After  five  cheerless  days  we  reached  Griqua 
Town,  where  Mr.  Sass  received  us  with  much  feel- 
ing, having  provided  houses  for  our  accommodation, 
and  sent  wagons  and  oxen  to  our  assistance.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Hamilton  was  joined  by  a  party  of  Be- 
rend's  men  from  Daniel's  Kuil,  who  remained  for 
upwards  of  a  fortnight.  On  the  alarm  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  pL'ople  subsiding,  Mr.  H.  came  to 
Griqua  Town  to  inform  us  that  all  was  quiet,  and 
that  the  Bechuanas  were  anxious  for  our  return. 
Though  a  temporary  tranquillity  existed  at  the 
Knrnman,  the  prospect  before  us  was  dark  in  the 
extreme ;  and  as  in  case  of  another  attack,  it  was 
foimd  impossible,  from  the  state  of  affairs  among 
the  Griquas,  to  expect  help  from  that  quarter,  we 
thought  it  better  not  to  return  with  our  goods  to 
the  station.  The  interior  tribes  were,  according  to 
the  most  authentic  information,  all  in  commotion, 
deluging  the  country  with  blood,  appearing  to  de- 
pend for  their  support  on  the  destruction  of  others. 
The  powerful  and  hitherto  invincible  Bauangketsi 
were  dispersed  by  a  combined  force,  and  Makaba 
had  been  slain  in  the  midst  of  heaps  of  warriors. 
In  the  south-east,  the  Batau  and  Legoyas  were  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  destructive  course.  The  Wes- 
leyan  mission  at  Makuase  was  also  broken  up,  and 
the  missionaries  retired  to  the  colony. 

Such  commotions  were  unknown  within  the  me- 
mory of  the  oldest  native.  Tradition  could  give  ns 
no  parallel.  They  existed  as  far  northward  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  tribes  extended.  It  now  appeared 
the  more  evident  that,  had  not  the  Mantatees  been 
defeated  at  Old  Lithako,  the  Bechuana  country, 
Griqua  Land,  and  the  Orange  River  would  have 
been  swept  of  their  inhabitants ;  the  savage  con- 
querors would  have  been  formidable  enemies  to  the 
colony,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  fallen  by 
thousands  before  the  sweeping  bomb  or  rocket; 
while  the  scattered  remains  of  th^'  aborigines  must 
either  have  perished  in  the  deserts,  or  fallen  mider 
the  iron  yoke  of  their  neighbours.  Many  tribes, 
once  powerful  and  prosperous,  but  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, lend  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  and  from  which  we  gathered  this  comfort, 
that,  bad  as  our  circumstances  were,  they  might 
have  been  worse ;  and  thus,  though  troubled  on 
every  side,  we  were  not  distressed ;  perplexed,  but 
not  in  despair. 

In  the  following  month  I  returned  with  my 
family  to  join  Mr.  Hamilton,  when  the  prospect  of 
not  being  able  to  obtain  anything  lik^;  grain  or 
vegetables,  rendered  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Hughes 
to  visit  the  colony  for  that  purpose.  The  Bechu- 
anas had  still  considerable  quantities  of  native 
millet,  which  they  were  expecting  to  reap,  but 
which  was  greatly  injured  by  two  dreadful  storms 
of  hail  passing  over  a  portion  of  their  gardens. 
Such  was  the  noise  of  the  hail  that,  though  there 
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was  much  liglitning,  and  consequently  heavy  tliun- 
der,  it  was  not  heard.  Although  only  what  is 
ealled  the  tail  of  the  storm  p.Lssed  over  our  stxition, 
the  hail,  which  was  nearly  half  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  harked  the  trees,  and  killed  some  lambs. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  IS'i"),  we  were  deeply 
aflfected  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Pedu,  the  young 
prince.  This  unexpected  shock  threw  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  tribe,  and  was,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pectt'd,  a  severe  stroke  to  his  parents,  who  were 
dotingly  fond  of  him,  particularly  since  his  visit  to 
the  Cape.  To  us  it  was  a  mysterious  event:  we 
had  been  promising  ourselves  that  his  excellent 
disposition  and  comparatively  enlightened  mind 
would  eventually  produce  a  salutary  change  among 
his  countrymen ;  but  God  saw  fit,  for  wise  reasons, 
to  deprive  us  of  that  means,  that  we  might  not  be 
found  trusting  in  an  arm  of  flesh.  He  died  of  what 
is  called  kuatsi,  a  disease  that  appears  to  be  en- 
demial,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  carbuncle,  and 
carries  oft'  many  cattle;  and  as  the  natives  will  on 
no  account  abstain  from  eating  the  dead  meat,  tliey 
are  often  attacked  by  it.  If  it  happens  to  be  near 
a  vital  part,  as  in  the  case  of  Peclu,  it  is  very  fre- 
quently fatal ;  if  internal  and  not  suppurating  out- 
wardly, it  is  always  so.  The  meat  of  goats  which 
have  died  of  this  disease  is  particularly  noxious, 
ami  I  have  known  persons  cut  oft'  in  five  days  after 
having  eaten  it.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable swelling,  attended  with  great  stupor, 
though  with  comparatively  little  pain.  I  write 
from  experience,  having  had  one  on  my  right  eye- 
brow, which  gave  my  constitution  a  severe  shock  ; 
and  from  its  position  my  recovery  was  considered 
very  doubtful.  From  long  observation  I  have 
found  it  important  to  give  aperient  medicines, 
scarify  the  pustules,  and  get  some  one  to  suck  it, 
either  with  an  instrument  or  the  mouth,  and  to 
apply  any  kind  of  catajjlasm  to  promote  a  dis- 
charge; it  is  also  important  as  much  as  possible  to 
prevent  the  individual  from  being  exposed  to  the 
cold  air.. 

In  this  disorder,  as  in  every  other,  when  a  person 
of  influence  is  taken  ill  or  dies,  the  cause  is  eagerly 
sought  after,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  in 
some  person  who  was  at  enmity  with  the  deceaseil, 
or  who  had  acted  in  some  way  to  excite  suspicion. 
This  was  very  natural  in  them,  as  they  did  not 
believe  in  an  overruling  Providence.  It  was  the 
universal  belief,  as  well  as  their  wish,  that  men 
would  live  alway,  and  that  death  was  entirely  the 
result  of  witchcraft,  or  medicine  imparted  by  some 
malignant  hand,  or  of  some  casualty  or  want  of 
food.  The  death  of  the  poor  excited  but  little 
sorrow,  and  less  surmise;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  instances  when  the  domestics  of  a  principal 
man  have  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  just  bic;uise 
it  was  suspected  that  they  had  something  to  do 
with  their  master's  sickness.  Approaching  the 
abode  of  a  sick  chief,  I  was  informed  by  one  of  his 
attendants,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  that  he  would 
now  recover,  as  two  of  his  servants  who  had  been 
seen  scattering  mnre  (medicine)  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourli(K>d  of  his  dwelling,  had  just  been 
speared;  and  while  he  yet  spoke  the  stilled  sighs 
and  moans  of  their  widows  and  children  were  en- 
tering my  ears.     This  chief  is  now  a  (christian. 

When  Peclu  died,  suspicion  fell  on  the  parents  of 


his  bride,  from  some  little  misunderstanding  which 
had  existed  at  his  marriage.  They  would  all  have 
been  butchered,  had  not  the  more  enlightened  views 
of  Mahura,  the  king's  brother,  who  had  received 
orders  to  carry  the  bloody  purpose  into  effect,  in- 
duced him  to  apprise  the  chief  and  his  family  of 
their  danger,  that  they  might  flee  to  the  Barolongs, 
which  they  did.  Mahura  and  his  warriors  pursued, 
but  determined  not  to  overtake  them.  As  the  law 
of  retaliation  was  a  principle  of  jurisprudence  re- 
cognised by  the  Bechuana  rulers,  events  like  those 
recorded  were  of  almost  daily  recurrence  during 
the  first  years  of  the  mission,  but  which  now  rarely 
happen,  even  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the 
missionary  stations.  Thus  the  gospel,  which  has 
brought  the  startling  sound  of  immorUlity  to  the 
savage  ear,  exerts,  as  a  secondary  benefit,  a  salutary 
influence  even  among  those  who  do  not  receive  it, 
and  who  remain  comparatively  ignorant  of  its 
chief  requirements.  There  are  now  instances  of 
judicial  inflictions,  which,  though  not  characterizeil 
by  the  long-digested  jurisprudence  of  civilized 
countries,  are  nevertheless  immense  improvements  ; 
and  as  the  influence  of  the  gospel  extends,  it  Mill 
transform  the  dictates  of  savage  ferocity  into  mea- 
sures suggested  by  mercy  and  wisdom. 

Peclu  died,  and  his  disconsolate  parents  and 
fiiends  sorrowed  without  hope,  and,  agreeably  to 
their  notions,  hated  the  sight  of  the  fold  in  wliich 
he  was  interred,  the  house  where  he  had  dwelt,  the 
streets  and  lanes  where  he  was  Mont  to  be  seen, 
and  indeed  everything  associated  with  the  beloved 
object.  This  prepared  the  people  for  what  fol- 
lowed ;  for  though  they  had  returned  to  the  town, 
the  hearts  of  the  relations  of  the  deceased  longed  to 
abandon  it.  While  witnessing  these  trying  and 
mysterious  providences,  we  were  often  deeply 
allHcted,  to  see  that  all  our  efforts  to  induce  them 
to  improve  these  dispensations  were  of  no  avail. 
"  Go  and  teach  the  marauders  not  to  destroy  us," 
was  constantly  thrown  in  our  teeth.  We  much 
needed  Divine  grace  to  enable  us  to  persevere ;  but 
it  often  att'orded  us  strong  consolation  to  know  that 
we  were  remembered  in  our  native  land  ;  and  that 
nmltitudes  of  voices  were  ever  ascending  to  tlie 
throne  of  God  on  our  behalf.  We  continued  our 
public  services,  and  when  the  people  would  not 
come  to  us  we  went  to  them. 

About  this  time  another  powerful  body  from  the 
Orange  Uiver,  with  horses  and  guns,  made  an 
attack  on  the  tribes  to  the  westward  of  our  station, 
and  perpetrated  great  cruelties.  The  people  again 
fled  in  consternation,  and.  at  Mothibi"s  request,  a 
mes.senger  was  despatched  to  (iriqua  Town,  en- 
treating assistance ;  but  it  Mas  not  in  tlie  pow'er  of 
Waterboer  to  aft'ord  it,  however  willing  he  might 
have  been  to  do  so.  As  we  had  siifUivd  greatly 
both  in  our  health  and  property  by  the  last  flight, 
and  as  we  had  no  confidence  in  the  old  tale  Mhich 
the  natives  invented,  that  the  enemy  would  attack 
us,  M'e  resolved  to  remain  at  our  post.  We  Mere 
encouraged  in  this  by  the  arrival  of  .Mr.  Iluj;hes, 
Mitli  Mr.  Milieu,  a  mason,  and  a  few  Hottentots 
from  Ik'thelsdor]!,  to  assist  us  in  the  public  works 
of  the  new  station.  We  barricadoed  the  reed  Malls 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  house  Mith  chests  and  Siicks, 
that,  in  ca.se  of  an  attack,  Mhich  there  was  reason 
to    apprehend,    we    might    be    in    some    measure 
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shielded  from  the  shot;  but,  after  a  few  days  of 
anxiety  and  alarm,  the  enemy  departed,  contenting 
themselves  with  large  spoils  of  cattle.  The  natives 
had  congregated  round  our  temporary  dwellings ; 
and  there  being  no  prospect  of  a  termination  to 
the  distressing  inroads  from  the  Orange  Kiver  and 
Long  Mountains,  the  people  finally  resolved  to 
abandon  the  station.  The  Bushmen  having  taken 
many  of  their  cattle,  they  appeared  inclined  to  for- 
sake the  Kuruman  Kiver  altogether.  The  arrival 
of  the  six  men  and  their  families,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, rendered  our  situation  peculiarly  trying, 
from  the  want  of  supplies  to  support  them,  esjje- 
cially  in  a  country  where  nothing  could  be  pur- 
chased. A  hunter  was  employed  to  obtain  game, 
while  everything,  animate  and  inanimate,  calcu- 
lated in  any  measure  to  appease  hunger,  was 
ravenously  seized  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  pro- 
secute our  plan  of  building  the  houses,  and  leading 
out  the  water  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  supplied 
by  one  of  the  finest  fountains  in  South  Africa. 
This  was  a  work  of  great  labour,  aud  carried  for- 
ward under  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances. 


Such  was  the  liability  to  attack,  that  the  men, 
though  lal>()uring  not  half  a  mile  from  our  dwell- 
ings, found  it  necessary  to  take  their  guns  with 
them  for  fear  of  a  surprise.  Our  large  water- 
ditch,  extending  nearly  two  miles,  was  indeed  dug, 
as  the  walls  of  our  houses  had  been  built,  "  in 
troublous  tinu's." 

The  accompanying  sketch  gives  a  correct  view 
of  (jtusigonyane  or  Kiu'uman  fountain.  It  issues 
from  caverns  in  a  little  hill,  which  is  composed  of 
blue  and  grey  limestone,  mixed  with  considerable 
quantities  of  flint,  but  not  in  nodules  as  found  in 
beds  of  chalk.  From  the  appearance  of  the  caves, 
and  the  irregularity  of  the  strata,  one  might  be  led 
to  suppose  tliey  have  been  the  results  of  internal 
C(mvulsious.  'I'he  water,  which  is  pure  and  whole- 
some, is  rather  calcareous.  It  is  evident  that  its 
source  must  be  at  a  very  great  distance,  as  all  the 
rains  which  fall  on  the  hills  and  plains  for  forty 
miles  round,  in  one  year,  could  not  possibly  supply 
such  a  stream  for  one  montii.  Although  there  are 
no  sandstone  formations  nearer  than  thirty  miles, 
great  quantities  of  exceedingly  fine  sand  come  from 


it,  and  it  appears  to  boil  up  out  of  the  smaller 
springs  in  front  of  the  larger,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  deposit  in  the  bed  of  the  river  for  miles  distant. 
The  substratum  of  the  whole  of  the  country,  as  far 
as  the  Orange  Kiver,  is  compact  limestone,  which 
in  some  of  the  Hamhana  hills  rises  considerably 
above  the  neighbouring  plain  ;  but  these  only  form 
the  basis  of  argillaceous  hills  and  iron-schist,  on 
the  top  of  which  the  compass  moves  at  random,  or 
according  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  strata  of  these  schistose  formations  are  often 
found  to  bend  and  curve  into  all  shapes,  frequently 


exhibiting  an  appearance  of  golden  asbestos,  but 
extremely  hard.  The  common  blue  asbestos  is  to 
be  found  at  Gamaperi,  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
same  as  that  found  near  the  Orange  River.  The 
limestone  extends  to  Old  Lithiiko,  where  there  are 
hills  of  basalt  ami  primitive  limestone ;  among 
which  masses  of  serpentine  rock,  of  various  colours, 
usually  called  pipe-stone,  are  to  be  met  with.  Be- 
yond the  Batlapi  dominions,  towards  the  Molapo, 
there  is  abundance  of  granite,  greenstone,  &c., 
while  the  limestone  foundation,  towards  the  west, 
terminates  among  the  sandy  wilds  of  the  southern 
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Zahara.  Fountains,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  limestone  basin,  are  precarious,  independetit 
of  the  causes  described  in  a  preceding  chapter;  nor 
does  that  of  the  Kuruman  continue  to  send  forth 
the  torrents  it  once  did.  The  calcareous  efi'ects 
of  the  water  on  the  roots  of  reeds,  and  other  sub- 
'  stances,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small  fountains, 
show  that  they  were  once  very  large.  That  of  the 
Kuruman  River,  which,  like  many  others  in  South 
Af'-ica,  is  largest  at  its  source,  is,  by  evaporation 
and  absoi"ption,  lost  in  its  bed,  about  ten  miles  to 
the  north-west.  The  Matlaurin,  Mashana,  and 
Molapo,  join  the  Kuruman,  which  was  once  a  large 
river,  emptying  itself  into  the  (iariep,  at  a  distance 
below  the  waterfall. 

During  this  period  we  were  the  subjects  of  great 
domestic  afflictions.  Five  days  after  Mrs.  M.'s 
confinement  of  a  boy,  he  was  removed  by  death, 
and  his  remains  were  the  first  committe<l  to  the 
burying  ground  on  the  new  station.  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  began  early  to  feel  the  etieets  of  the  climate, 
caught  cold,  while  removing  fruit-trees  from  the 
lower  station  to  his  garden,  and  was  brougiit  to 
the  very  gates  of  death.  When,  liowever,  we  had 
all  given  him  up  he  began  to  amend;  but  such  was 
the  shock  that  his  frame  received  from  tiie  severity 
of  the  disease,  that  his  perfect  recovery  continued 
for  a  long  time  very  doubtful  ;  nor  did  he  regain 
his  M'onted  strengtli  until  he  hail  made  a  visit  to 
the  coast,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Hughes's  health  ;  after 
which  he  removed  to  the  (iriqna  mission,  in  1827, 
wliere  he  has  since  laboured  with  success. 

Our  situation  during  the  infancy  of  the  new 
station,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  though  it 
might  yield  some  profitable  suggestions  to  those 
who  may  be  similarly  situated.  Some  of  our  newly 
arrived  assistants,  finding  themselves  in  a  country 
where  the  restraints  of  hiw  v/ere  unknown,  and 
not  being  under  the  influence  of  religion,  would 
uot  submit  to  the  privations  wliich  we  patiently 
endured,  but  murmured  exceedingly.  Armed 
robbers  «ere  continually  making  inroads,  threaten- 
ing death  and  extirpation.  We  were  compeMed  to 
work  daily  at  every  speciesof  labour,  most  of  which 
was  very  heavy,  under  a  burning  sun.  and  in  a  dry 
climate,  where  only  one  sliower  had  fallen  during 
the  preceding  twelve  niontlis.  These  are  only 
imperfect  samples  of  our  engagements  for  several 
years  at  the  new  station,  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  language,  which  was  entirely  oi-al,  had  to  be 
accpiired.  A  spelling-book,  catechism,  and  small 
portions  of  Scripture,  M'ere  prepared,  and  even  sent 
to  the  Cape  to  lie  ])rinted  in  1825;  but,  as  if  our 
measure  of  disappointment  was  not  full,  they  were 
by  some  misUike  sent  to  Kngland,  and  before  they 
could  possibly  return  to  our  station,  we  might  have 
had  several  improved  editions. 

The  infeetion  of  war  and  plunder  was  such,  that 
scarcely  a  tribe  or  town  in  tlie  whole  coinitry  was 
exempt.  Tiie  Hatlapis,  wiio  of  all  the  neighbouring 
tribes  had  sulVered  the  least,  owing  to  tlieir  prox- 
imity to  our  station,  instead  of  being  fiiankl'nl  for 
this,  authorized  one  of  their  number,  the  king's 
brother,  to  go  with  a  body  of  warriors  and  attack 
the  out-jK'sts  of  the  llauangketsi.  They  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  liarolongs,  where  they  met  with  the 
chief  (ioiiLse,  who  received  and  fed  them,  being  re- 
lated to  the  royal  family  of  the  Hatlapis.     (jJont.se, 


who  was  an  amiable  and  sensible  man,  dissuaded 
them  from  such  a  daring  attempt,  which  could 
only  terminate  in  their  destruction.  The  chief  of 
the  party,  convinced  of  this,  resolved  on  returning; 
but  watching  an  opportunity,  -when  the  cattle  of 
the  town  where  they  had  received  such  hospitality 
and  good  counsel  had  gone  to  the  fields,  seized  on 
them,  and  having  two  or  three  guns,  compelled 
their  owners  to  flee.  Elated  with  the  success  of 
this  disgraceful  achievement,  they  returned  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  station,  ^^'e  said  nothing  on 
the  subject,  except  that  our  hearts  were  sad.  The 
chief  of  this  baud  of  robbers  induced  his  brother, 
Mothibi,  to  convene  a  public  meeting,  in  order  to 
make  a  kind  of  bravado.  Spies  and  sycophants 
had  been  sent  to  hear  our  judgment  on  this  subject, 
but  they  learned  nothing  more  or  less  than  that 
'•  M'e  were  sorry."  This  having  displeased  him, 
after  pointing  out  to  the  audience,  that  we  mis- 
sionaries were  the  only  human  beings  in  the  world 
who  did  not  steal  cattle,  he  declared  that,  instead 
of  being  thereby  awed,  he  would  show  them  and 
the  tribes  around,  that  if  his  name  had  hitherto 
been  Molala,  (poor, )  henceforth  he  would  be  a  lion, 
and  such  should  be  his  name.  Thus  he  spoke, 
and  departed  with  a  company  to  hunt.  One  after- 
noon, seeing  a  giraffe  in  the  distance,  he  seized  his 
spear,  mounted  his  horse,  and  ordered  his  attendant 
to  follow,  with  his  gun,  on  another.  The  master 
being  on  the  swiftest  animal,  and  evening  coming 
ou,  he  disappeared  on  the  undulating  plain,  and 
the  servant  returned  to  the  rendezvous.  Next  day, 
the  latter,  with  some  companions,  pursued  the  trail, 
found  where  his  master  had  come  up  Mith  the 
giraffe,  and  appeared  to  have  made  attempts  to 
stab  it,  and  then,  from  the  course  he  took,  it  was 
evident  he  had  wandered.  They  slept,  and  with 
the  returning  day  continued  to  pursue  his  footmarks, 
which,  in  the  evening,  brought  them  to  a  spot 
where  a  number  of  lions  had  been.  Beside  a  bush, 
where  they  supposed  the  chieftain  had  laid  himself 
down  the  second  night,  they  found  the  horse,  killed 
by  the  lions,  but  scarcely  touched,  while  the  man, 
his  clothes,  shoes,  saddle,  :ind  bridle,  were  eaten  up, 
ami  nothing  left  but  tiie  cranium.  What  was 
rather  remarkable,  the  master,  seeing  he  was  leaving 
his  servant  in  the  rear,  turned  about  and  gave  him 
his  tinder-box,  for  fear  of  losing  it  himself.  Had 
he  retained  this,  he  might  have  miule  a  fire,  Mliich 
would  have  protected  him  from  the  lions,  and  led 
to  his  earlier  discovery.  This  event  was  too 
striking  to  be  overlooked  by  the  peoi)le,  who  had 
frequently  heard  of  a  divine  Providence,  but  they 
were  silent,  and  endeavoured  to  relieve  their  minds, 
by  driving  from  their  menu)ries  the  visage  and 
vain  boastings  of  him,  who  had  been  devoured  by 
the  very  beast  of  prey  whose  name  and  powers 
were  to  be  his  motto,  and  the  characteristics  of  his 
future  actions. 

The  Bathipis  continued  extremely  unsettled  ;  in- 
deed, the  mIioIc  country  appeared  like  the  ocean  in 
a  storm  ; — its  inhabitants,  lik-  the  waves,  alternately 
rolling  forward,  anil  receding,  carrying  with  them 
devastation  and  misery.  Numerous  successful  com- 
mandos from  the  south  wore  out  the  spirits  of  the 
natives,  and  c<nnpelled  theni  to  lead  a  vagrant  life, 
ready  to  start  on  the  first  alarm.  Some  of  our 
Hottentot    assistants  also    left   us   in  the  midst  of 
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our  labours,  and  eventually  a  report  coming  from 
Ciriqua  land,  that  Watorhoer  and  CJornelins  Kok, 
despairing  of  aid  from  the  eoK)ny,  had  joined  tlie 
marauders,  all  were  alarmed ;  and  although  we 
were  able  to  convinee  them  that  the  rejKjrts  were 
unfounded,  we  could  not  allay  tlieir  fears,  so  that 
even  one  who  had  formerly  by  his  Christian  con- 
duet  been  a  souree  of  comfort,  as  well  as  an  assist- 
ance in  our  work,  abandoned  us  also.  Thus  we 
were  left,  but  were  still  wonderfully  siippurted, 
rf;dizing  the  fulfilment  of  the  gracious  promise, 
"  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be."  Some  of 
the  poorer  fiechuanas  had  learned  a  little  of  wagon 
driving,  and  other  useful  things,  so  that  we  could 
occasionally  get  some  assistance  from  them. 

After  seveial  years  of  drought,  we  had,  in  the 
early  part  of  lS-J(i,  been  blessed  with  plentiful  rains, 
and  the  earth  was  speedily  covered  with  verdure; 
but  our  hopes  of  abundance  were  soon  cut  otl'  by 
swarms  of  locusts,  which  infested  every  part  of  the 
country,  devouring  every  species  of  vegetation. 
They  had  not  been  seen  for  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  but  have  never  entirely  left  the  country 
since.  They  might  be  seen  passing  over  like  an 
innnense  cloud,  extending  from  the  earth  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  producing  with  their  wings  a  great 
noise.  They  always  proceed  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  those  in  advance  descending  to  eat 
anything  they  light  upon,  and  rising  in  the  rear,  as 
the  cloud  advances.  "  They  have  no  king,  but 
they  go  forth,  all  of  them,  by  bands,"  and  are 
gathered  together  in  one  place  in  the  evening, 
where  they  rest,  and  from  tf  eir  immense  numbers 
they  weigh  down  the  shriiVis,  and  lie  at  times  one 
on  the  other,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  sim  begins  to  diffuse  warmth, 
they  take  wing,  leaving  a  large  extent  without  one 
vestige  of  verdure  ;  even  the  plants  and  slirubs  are 
barked.  Wherever  they  halt  for  the  night,  or 
alight  during  the  day,  they  become  a  prey  to  other 
animals,  and  are  eaten  not  only  by  beasts  of  prey, 
but  by  all  kinds  of  game,  serpents,  lizards,  and 
frogs.  When  passing  through  the  air,  kites,  vul- 
tures, crows,  and  particularly  the  locust  bird,  as 
it  is  called,  may  be  seen  devouring  them.  When 
a  swarm  alights  on  gardens,  or  even  fields,  the  crop 
for  one  season  is  destroyed.  I  have  observed  a 
field  of  young  maize  devoured  in  the  space  of  two 
hours.  They  eat  not  only  tobacco,  and  everything 
vegetable,  but  also  flannel  and  linen.  The  natives 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  gathering  them, 
which  can  be  done  during  the  night.  Whenever 
the  cloud  alight  at  a  place  not  very  distant  from 
a  town,  the  inhabitants  turn  out  with  sacks,  and 
often  with  pack-oxen,  gather  loads,  and  return  the 
next  day  with  )nillious.  It  has  happened  that,  in 
gathering  them,  indivitluals  have  been  bitten  by 
serpents  ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  woman  had  been 
travelling  several  miles  with  a  large  bundle  of 
locusts  on  her  head,  when  a  serpent,  which  had 
been  put  into  the  sack  with  them  found  its  way  out. 
The  woman  supposing  it  to  be  a  thong  dangling 
about  her  shoulders,  laid  hold  of  it  with  her  hand, 
and  feeling  that  it  was  alive,  instantly  precipitated 
both  to  the  ground,  and  fled.  The  locusts  are  pre- 
pared for  eating,  by  simple  boiling,  or  rather  steam- 
ing, as  they  are  put  into  a  large  pot  with  a  little 
water,  and  covered  closely  up ;  after  boiling  for  a 


short  time,  they  are  taken  out  and  spread  on  mats 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  when  they  are  winnowed,  some- 
thing like  corn,  to  clear  them  of  their  legs  and 
wings;  and  when  perfectly  dry,  are  put  into  sacks, 
or  laid  upon  the  house  floor  in  a  heap.  The  natives 
eat  tliem  m  hole,  adding  a  little  salt  when  they  can 
obtain  it ;  or  they  [lonnd  them  in  a  M'ooden  mortar, 
and  when  they  have  reduced  them  to  something 
like  meal,  they  mix  them  with  a  little  water,  and 
make  a  kind  of  cold  stir-about. 

When  locusts  abound,  the  natives  bec(mie  quite 
fat,  and  would  even  reward  any  old  lady  -who  said 
that  she  had  coaxed  them  to  alight  within  reach  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  not  bad 
food ;  and  when  hunger  has  made  them  palatable, 
are  eaten  as  matter  of  course.  When  well  fed  they 
are  almost  as  good  as  shrimps.  There  is  a  species 
not  eatable,  with  reddish  wings,  rather  larger  than 
those  described,  and  which,  though  less  numerous, 
are  more  destructive.  The  exploits  of  these  armies, 
fearful  as  they  are,  bear  no  comparison  to  tlie  de- 
vastation they  make  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  in 
which  state  they  are  called  "  boyane."  They  receive 
a  new  name  in  every  stage  of  their  growth,  till  they 
reach  maturity,  when  they  are  called  "  letsie'."  Tliey 
never  emerge  from  the  sand,  where  they  are  de- 
posited as  eggs,  till  rain  has  fallen  to  raise  grass  for 
the  young  progeny.  In  their  course,  from  which 
nothing  can  divert  them,  they  appear  like  a  dark 
red  stream,  extending  often  more  than  a  mile  broad  ; 
and  from  their  incessant  hopping,  the  dust  appears 
as  if  alive.  Nothing  but  a  broad  and  rapid  torrent 
could  arrest  their  progress,  and  that  only  by  drown- 
ing them ;  and  if  one  reached  the  opposite  shore,  it 
would  keep  the  original  direction.  A  small  ri^^ilet 
avails  nothing,  as  they  swim  dexterously.  A  line 
of  fire  is  no  barrier,  as  they  leap  into  it  till  it  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  others  walk  over  the  dead.  W^alls 
and  houses  form  no  impediment ;  they  climb  the 
very  chimneys,  either  obliquely  or  straight  over 
such  obstacles,  just  as  their  instinct  leads  tliem.  All 
other  earthly  powers,  from  the  fiercest  lion  to  a 
marshalled  army,  are  nothing  compared  with  these 
diminutive  insects.  The  course  they  have  followed, 
is  stripped  of  every  leaf  or  blade  of  verdure.  It  is 
enough  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  turn 
pale  to  hear  that  they  are  coming  in  a  straight  line 
to  their  gardens.  When  a  countrj-  is  not  extensive, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  the  scourge  is  soon  over, 
the  winds  carrying  them  away  like  clouds  to  the 
watery  waste,  where  they  alight  to  rise  no  more. 
Thus  the  immense  flights  which  pass  to  the  south 
and  east,  rarely  return,but  fresh  supplies  are  always 
pouring  down  from  the  north.  All  human  endea- 
vours to  diminish  their  numbers,  would  appear  like 
atempting  to  drain  the  ocean  by  a  puuip. 

We  could  not,  however,  feel  otherwise  than  thank- 
ful for  this  visitation,  on  account  of  the  poor ;  fin- 
as  many  thousands  of  cattle  had  been  taken  from 
the  natives,  and  gardens  to  an  immense  extent  de- 
stroyed, many  hundreds  of  families,  but  for  the 
locusts,  must  have  perished  with  hunger.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  our  scanty  sujjplies,  which  we 
were  compelled  to  procure  from  a  distance,  were 
seized  by  the  hungry  people.  If  our  oxen  or  calves 
were  allowed  to  wander  out  of  sight,  they  were  in- 
stantly stolen.  One  day  two  noted  fellows  from  the 
mountains  came  down  on  a  man  who  had  the  charge 
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of  our  cattle,  inunlered  him,  and  i-an  off  with  an  ox. 
Some  time  before,  the  whole  of  our  calves  disap- 
peared ;  two  of  our  men  went  in  pursuit,  and  found 
in  the  niins  of  an  old  town  the  remains  of  the  calves 
laid  aside  for  future  use.  On  tracing  the  footmarks 
to  a  secluded  spot  near  the  river,  they  found  the 
thieves,  two  desperate-looking  characters,  who,  seiz- 
ing their  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  dared  their 
approach.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  our  men  to 
have  shot  them  on  the  spot,  but  their  only  object 
was  to  bring  them,  if  possible,  to  the  station.  After 
a  dangerous  scuffle,  one  fled,  and  the  other  precipi- 
tated himself  into  a  pool  of  water,  amidst  reeds, 
where  he  stood  menacing  the  men  with  his  drawn 
bow,  till  they  at  last  succeeded  in  seizing  him.  He 
was  brought  to  the  station,  with  some  of  the  meat, 
which,  though  not  killed  in  the  most  delicate  man- 
ner, was  acceptable,  and  Wiis  the  first  veal  we  ever 
ate  there  ;  for  calves  are  too  valuable  in  that  country 
to  be  slaughtered,  not  only  because  they  perpetuate 
the  supply  of  milk  from  the  cow,  but  are  reared  to 
use  in  travelling  and  agriculture. 

The  prisoner  had  a  most  forbidding  appearance, 
and  we  could  not  help  regarding  him  as  a  being 
brutalized  by  hvmger ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  defect 
in  vision,  he  looked  like  one  capable  of  perpetrating 
any  action  without  remorse.  His  replies  to  our 
queries  and  expostulations,  were  sometliing  like  the 
growlingsofa  disappointed  hungry  beast  of  prey. 
There  were  no  authorities  in  the  country  to  wliich 
we  could  appeal,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
people  came,  was  to  intlict  a  little  castigation,  wliile 
one  of  the  natives  was  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  that  he 
must  flee  for  his  life.  Seeing  a  young  man  drawing 
near  with  a  gun,  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  the  man 
firing  a  charge  of  loose  powder  after  him,  increased 
his  terror,  and  made  him  bound  into  the  marsh,  and 
flee  to  the  opposite  side,  thinking  himself  well  off  to 
have  escaped  with  his  life,  which  he  could  not  have 
expected  from  his  own  countrymen.  He  lived  for 
a  time  at  a  neighbouring  village,  where  he  was 
wont  to  describe,  in  graphic  style,  his  narrow  escape, 
and  how  he  had  outrun  the  musket-ball.  When 
told  by  some  one  tiiat  the  gun  was  only  to  frighten 
him,  he  saw  that  it  must  have  been  so  ;  he  reasoned 
on  our  character,  made  in(iuiries,  and,  from  our 
men  sparing  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  ourselves 
giving  him  food,  and  allowing  him  to  run  off  after 
he  had  received  a  few  strokes  with  a  thong,  he  con- 
cluded that  there  must  be  something  very  merciful 
about  our  character ;  and  at  last  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance again  on  our  station.  He  was  soon  after 
employed  as  a  labourer,  embraced  tlie  gospel,  and 
has,  through  Divine  grace,  continued  to  make  a 
consistent  profession,  and  is  become  an  example  of 
intelligence,  industry,  and  love. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Visit  to  the  Barolonijs — An  inten-iew  with  lions—  Narrow 
escape — Fresli  visitors — A  lion's  moal — Arrive  at  Clioaini; 
— Company  ami  a-ssistance — Manner  of  life — llliinocoroses 
— A  ni^'llt  liiint — Kinds  of  <{ame — Swift  runners — Depra- 
vity of  tlie  nativct — A  rr\icl  practice — Tlie  smitli's  shop — 
Wire-Jrawini{ — .\  royal  visitor— Ueturn  to  tlie  station. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  ISifi,  having  removed  into 
our  new  habit<ilion,  and  the  state  of  tiie  country 


being  somewhat  more  tranquil,  a  jouniey  was  re- 
solved on  to  the  Barolongs,  near  the  Molapo,  in 
order  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  language,  which 
hitherto  it  had  not  been  possible  to  do,  owing  to  the 
succession  of  manual  labour  connected  with  con)- 
raencing  a  new  station,  when  the  missionaries  must 
be  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  every  thing. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  felt  that  his  advanced  age  was 
a  serious  barrier  to  his  acquisition  of  the  language, 
was  anxious  for  my  progress,  and  cheerfully  under- 
took the  entire  labours  of  the  station  for  a  short 
season,  preaching  to  the  Batlapis  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  keeping  up  public  service  for  the  few  on 
the  station.  Two  attempts  had  been  previously 
made  for  this  verj*  purpose,  but  1  had  not  long  left 
the  place  before,  in  both  instJiuces,  I  was  recalled 
on  account  of  threatened  attacks.  As  it  was  taking 
a  new  position  among  a  wild  people,  a  brief  glance 
at  my  manner  of  life  may  yield  information,  and 
interest  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Having  put  my  wagon  in  order,  taken  a  driver, 
and  a  little  boy  as  leader  of  the  oxen,  and  two  Ba- 
rolongs, who  were  going  to  the  same  place,  I  left 
the  station,  my  wife  and  family,  for  an  absence  of 
two  or  three  months.  Our  journey  lay  over  a  wild 
and  dreary  country,  inhabited  by  Balalas  only,  and 
but  a  sprinkling  of  these.  On  the  night  of  the  third 
day's  journey,  having  halted  at  a  pool  (Khokhole,) 
we  listened,  on  the  lonely  plain,  for  the  sound  of  an 
inhabitant,  but  all  was  silent.  We  could  discover 
no  lights,  and,  amid  the  darkness,  were  unable  to 
trace  footmarks  to  the  pool.  We  let  loose  our 
wearied  oxen  to  drink  and  graze,  but  as  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  company  vith  which 
we  might  have  to  spend  the  night,  we  took  a  fire- 
brand, and  examined  the  edges  of  the  pool  to  see, 
from  the  imprints,  what  animals  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  there,  and,  with  terror,  discovered  many 
apoois  of  lions.  We  immediately  collected  the  oxen, 
and  brought  them  to  the  wagon,  to  which  we  fastened 
them  with  the  strongest  thongs  we  had,  having  dis- 
covered in  their  appearance  something  rather  wild, 
indicating  that,  either  from  scent  or  sight,  they  knew 
danger  w;is  near.  Tlie  two  Barolongs  had  brought 
a  young  cow  with  them,  and  though  I  recommended 
tlieir  making  her  fast  also,  they  very  humorously 
replied  that  she  was  too  wise  to  leave  the  wagon  and 
oxen,  even  though  a  lion  should  be  scented.  We 
took  a  little  supper,  which  was  followed  by  our 
evening  hymn  and  prayer.  I  had  retired  only  a 
few  minutes  to  my  wagon  to  prepare  for  the  night, 
when  the  wlK)le  of  the  oxen  started  to  their  feet.  A 
lion  had  seized  the  cow  only  a  few  steps  from  their 
tails,  and  dragged  it  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  yards,  where  we  distinctly  lieard  it  tearing 
the  animal,  and  breaking  the  bones,  while  its  bel- 
lowings  were  most  pitiful.  When  these  were  over, 
I  seized  my  gun,  but  as  it  was  too  dark  to  see  any 
object  at  half  the  dist;ince,  I  aimed  at  the  spot  Mhere 
the  devouring  jaws  of  the  lion  were  heard.  I  fired 
again  and  again,  to  which  he  replied  with  tremen- 
dous roars,  at  the  same  time  making  a  rush  towards 
the  wagon,  so  as  exceedingly  to  terrify  the  oxen. 
The  two  Barolongs  engaged  to  take  firebrands,  ad- 
vance a  few  yards,  and  throw  them  at  him,  so  as  to 
att'ord  me  a  degree  of  light,  that  I  might  Uike  aim, 
the  place  bi-ing  bushy.  They  had  scarcely  <lis- 
eliarged  them   from    their   hands   when    the  flame 
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went  out.  and  the  enraged  animal  rushed  towards 
them  with  such  swiftness,  that  I  had  barely  time  to 
turn  the  gun  and  fire  between  the  men  and  the  lion, 
and  providentially  the  ball  struck  the  ground  im- 
mediately under  his  head,  as  we  found  by  examina- 
tion the  following  morning.  From  this  surprise  he 
returned,  growling  dreadfully.  The  men  darted 
througli  souie  thorn-bushes  with  countenances  indi- 
cative of  the  utmost  terror.  It  was  now  the  opinion 
of  all  that  we  liad  better  let  him  alone  if  he  did  not 
molest  us. 

Having  hut  a  scanty  supply  of  wood  to  keep  up  a 
fire,  one  man  crept  anu>ng  the  bushes  on  one  side 
of  the  pool,  while  1  proceeded  for  the  same  purpose 
on  the  other  side.  I  had  not  gone  far,  when,  look- 
ing upward  to  the  edge  of  the  small  basin,  I  discerned 
between  me  and  the  sky  four  animals,  whose  atten- 
tion appeared  to  be  directed  to  me,  by  the  noise  I 
made  in  breaking  a  dry  stick.  On  closer  inspection, 
I  found  that  the  large,  round,  hairy-headed  visitors 
were  lions;  and  retreated  on  my  hands  and  feet 
towards  the  other  side  of  the  pool,  when  coming  to 
my  wagon-driver,  to  inform  him  of  our  danger,  I 
found  him  looking,  with  no  little  alarm,  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  with  good  reason,  as  no  fewer 
than  two  lions,  with  a  cub,  were  eyeing  us  both,  ap- 
parently as  uncertain  about  us  as  we  were  distrastful 
of  them.  They  app)eare<l,  as  they  ahvays  do  in  the 
dark,  twice  the  usual  size.  We  thankfully  decamped 
to  tlie  wagon,  and  sat  down  to  keep  alive  our  scanty 
fii'e,  while  we  listened  to  the  lion  tearing  and  de- 
vouring his  prey.  AVhen  any  of  the  other  hungry 
lions  dared  to  approach,  he  would  pursue  them  for 
some  paces,  with  a  horrible  howl,  which  made  our 
poor  oxen  tremble,  and  produced  anything  but 
agi'eeable  sensations  in  ourselves.  We  had  reason 
for  alarm,  lest  any  of  the  six  lions  we  saw,  fearless 
of  our  small  fire,  might  rush  in  among  us.  The 
two  Barolongs  were  grudging  the  lion  his  fat  meal, 
and  would  now  and  then  break  the  silence  with  a 
deep  sigh,  and  expressions  of  regret  that  such  a 
vagabond  lion  should  have  such  a  feast  on  their  cow, 
which  thi'y  anticipated  would  have  afforded  them 
many  a  draught  of  luscious  milk.  Before  the  day 
dawned,  having  deposited  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
carcase  in  his  stomach,  he  collected  the  head,  back- 
bone, part  of  the  legs,  the  paunch,  which  he  emptied 
of  its  contents,  and  the  two  clubs  which  had  been 
thrown  at  him,  and  walked  otY,  leaving  nothing  but 
some  fragments  of  bones,  and  one  of  ray  balls,  which 
had  hit  the  carcase  instead  of  himself. 

AVhen  it  was  light  we  examined  the  spot,  and 
found,  from  the  foot-marks,  that  the  lion  was  a 
large  one,  and  had  devoured  the  cow  himself.  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  believing  this,  but  was  fully  con- 
vinced by  the  Barolongs  pointing  out  to  me  that 
th(!  footmarks  of  the  other  lions  had  not  come  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  spot,  two  jackals  only  had  ap- 
proached to  lick  up  any  little  leavings.  The  men 
pursued  the  spoor  to  find  the  fragments,  where  the 
lion  had  deposited  them,  while  he  retired  to  a  thicket 
to  sleep  during  the  day.  I  had  often  heard  how 
much  a  large,  hungry  lion  could  cat,  but  nothing 
less  than  a  denu)nstration  would  have  convinced  me 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  eaten  all  the 
fiesh  of  a  good  heifer,  and  many  of  the  bones,  for 
scarcely  a  rib  was  left,  and  even  some  of  the  marrow- 
bones were  broken  as  if  with  a  hammer. 


Having  discovered  a  small  village  on  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  although  it  was  the  sabbath,  we 
thought  it  (piite  right  and  lawful  to  inyokeour  oxen, 
and  leave  a  spot  haunted  with  somethiug  worse  than 
ghosts.  When  we  told  our  tale  to  the  natives,  they 
expressed  no  surprise  whatever,  but  only  regretted 
that  the  lion  should  have  had  such  a  feast,  while 
they  were  so  hungry.  These  people  were,  as  their 
name  "  Balala"  signifies,  poor  indeed,  and  never 
before  having  either  seen  tn*  heard  a  missionary, 
they  exhibited  melancholy  ])roofs  of  human  depra- 
vity and  palpable  ignorance.  I  talked  long  to  them, 
to  convince  them  that  there  was  something  else 
beyond  eating  aiul  drinking,  which  ought  to  com- 
mand our  attention.  This  was  to  them  inexplicable, 
while  the  description  I  gave  of  the  character  of  God, 
aiul  oiu"  sinful  and  helpless  condition,  anmsed  them 
only,  and  extorted  some  expressions  of  sympathy, 
that  a  Kliosi,  (king,)  as  they  called  me,  should  talk 
such  foolishness. 

licaving  this  village,  after  travelling  for  two  days 
in  a  N.N.E.  direction  over  a  plain  country,  passing 
Mothothobo,  and  other  dry  river  beds,  where  one 
would  suppose  water  had  not  fiowed  for  the  last 
thousand  years,  we  reached  Choaing,  as  it  is  called, 
from  Lechoai,  (salt,)  and  baited  at  the  village  of 
Bogachu,  a  Barolong  chief,  a  very  intelligent  young 
man,  with  whom  I  had  some  previous  acquaintance. 
At  this  place,  and  at  Setabeng,  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  where  a  great  number  of  Barolongs  and 
Batlaros  dweJt,  I  spent  ten  weeks  attending  to  the 
language.  There  was  certainly  neither  personal 
comfort,  nor  pleasure,  to  be  had  during  my  stay, 
being  compelled  to  live  a  semi-savage  life,  among 
heathenish  dance  and  song,  and  immeasurable  heaps 
of  dirt  and  filth.  It  was  not  a  proper  town,  but  a 
comparatively  temporary  abode,  to  which  the  people 
had  fled  from  the  attacks  made  on  the  Batlapis  by 
Jacob  Cloete  and  his  followers.  People  in  this 
situation,  and  indeed  all  living  a  nomade  life,  be- 
come extremely  filthy  in  their  habits.  My  object 
being  to  obtain  as  much  native  society  as  possible, 
to  which  they  had  not  the  shadow  of  an  objection, 
I  was  necessarily,  while  sitting  with  them  at  their 
work  in  their  folds  and  inclosures,  exposed  to 
myriads  of  very  unpleasant  company,  which  made 
the  night  worse  than  the  day.  The  people  were 
kind,  and  my  blundering  in  the  language  gave  rise 
to  many  bursts  of  laughter.  Never  in  one  instance, 
would  an  individual  correct  a  word  or  sentence,  till 
he  or  she  had  mimicked  the  original  so  efi'ectually, 
as  to  give  great  merriment  to  others.  They  ap- 
peared delighted  with  my  company,  especially  as  I 
could,  when  meat  was  scarce,  take  my  gun  and  shoot 
a  rhinoceros,  or  some  other  animal,  when  a  night 
of  feasting  and  talking,  as  if  they  had  had  a  barrel 
of  spirits  among  them,  would  follow.  They  thought 
themselves  quite  lucky  in  having  such  company,  as 
one,  who  could  supply  them  occasionally  with  both 
food  and  medicine. 

Bogachu,  whom  I  might  call  my  host,  daily 
allowed  me  a  little  milk  for  tea.  He  was  an  in- 
teresting character ;  and  though  not  tall,  had  great 
dignity  about  his  person,  as  well  as  much  politeness 
of  manner.  As  the  people  had  no  gardens,  the 
women  had  very  little  to  do,  and  they  considered 
it  quite  a  luxury  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in 
noisy  and  often  deafening  conversation  at  my  wagon. 
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Every  opportunity  was  gladly  embraced  in  which 
I  could  impart  instruction  to  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent villafres  around,  which  were  inhabited  by 
Harolonf^,  Bamairis,  and  some  Baliurutsi  refugees 
from  Kurrechane.  My  prenchiug  and  speaking 
dill  indeed  appeur  to  be  ca.sting  seed  by  the  way- 
side or  on  the  flinty  rock  ;  while  they  m'ouUI  gravely 
ask  if  I  were  in  earnest,  and  believed  that  there  was 
such  a  Being  as  I  described.  It  was  indeed  painful 
to  hear  them  turning  the  theme  of  man's  redemp- 
tion and  the  cross  into  ridicule,  and  making  a  sport 
of  immortality. 

The  people,  to  please  me,  would  assemble  on  the 
sabbath,  as  I  told  them  I  could  not  be  happy  with- 
out telling  them  about  their  souls  and  another 
world.  One  day,  while  describing  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, several  of  my  hearers  expressed  great  con- 
cern at  the  idea  of  all  their  cattle  being  destroyed, 
together  with  their  ornaments.  They  never  for 
one  moment  allow  their  thoughts  to  dwell  on  death, 
which  is,  according  to  their  views,  nothing  less 
than  annihilation.  Their  supreme  happiness  con- 
sists in  having  abundance  of  meat.  Asking  a  man, 
who  was  more  grave  and  thoughtful  than  his  com- 
panions, what  was  the  finest  sight  he  could  desire, 
he  instantly  replied,  "  A  great  fire  covered  with 
pots  full  of  meat ;"  adding,  "  how  ugly  the  fire 
looks  witliout  a  pot  !"* 

My  situation  was  not  very  well  suited  for  study, 
among  a  noisy  rabble  and  a  constant  influx  of  beg- 
gars. Writing  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  owinj; 
to  the  flies  crowding  into  the  inkhorn,  or  clustering 
round  the  point  of  the  pen,  and  pursuing  it  on  the 
paper,  drinking  the  ink  as  fa.st  as  it  flowed.  The 
night  brought  little  relief,  for  as  soon  as  the  candle 
was  lighted,  innumerable  insects  swarmed  around, 
so  as  to  put  it  out.  When  I  had  oecasioa  to  hunt, 
in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  myself  and  people, 
a  troop  of  men  would  follow ;  and  as  soon  as  a 
rhinoceros  or  anj-  other  animal  was  shot,  a  fire  was 
made  and  some  would  be  roasting,  while  the  others 
would  be  cutting  and  tearing  away  at  the  ponderous 
carcase,  which  is  soon  dissected.  During  these 
operations  they  would  exhibit  all  the  gestures  of 
heathenish  joy,  making  an  uproar  as  if  a  town  were 
on  fire.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Campbell  once 
remarked  on  a  similar  occasion,  that  from  their 
noise  and  gestures  he  did  not  know  his  travelling 
companions.  Having  once  shot  a  rhinoceros,  the 
men  surrounded  it  with  roaring  congratulation.  In 
vain  I  shouted  that  it  was  not  dead ;  a  dozen  spears 
were  thrust  into  it,  when  up  started  the  animal  in 
a  fury,  and  tearing  up  the  ground  with  his  horn, 
made  every  one  fly  in  terror.  These  animals  were 
very  numerous  in  tliis  part  of  the  country ;  they 
are  not  gregarious,  more  than  four  or  five  being 
seldom  seen  together,  though  I  once  observed  nine 
following  each  other  to  the  water.  They  fear  no 
enemy  but  man,  and  are  fearless  of  him  when 
woimded  and  pursued.  The  lion  flies  before  them 
like  a  cat ;  the  moholiu,  the  largest  species,  has 
been  known  even  to  kill  the  elephant,  by  thrusting 
the  horn  into  liis  ribs.  This  genus  is  called  by  the 
liechunnas,  vhuhnru  ;  and  the  four  distinct  species 
have  more  than  once  been  pointed  out  to  me  when 
they  have  all  been  within  sight,  the  nu)lwhu,  klicillua. 

•  A  n>ii|{h  kinil  of  eartlicnwiire  made  by  all  tlie  Ueclmnnn 
trilws,  mill  whidi  sf^iii.ls  tlic  (ire  well. 


and  the  borila  or  kenenff'/aiie*  The  last,  though 
the  smallest,  with  the  shortest  horns,  is  the  most, 
fierce,  and  consequently  they  are  the  last  tliat  retire 
from  populous  regions ;  while  the  other  species,  ' 
owing  to  their  more  timid  liabits,  seek  the  recesses  I 
of  the  interior  wilds. 

Being  in  want  of  food,  and  not  liking  to  spend  a 
harassing  day,  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  on  a  thirsty 
plain,  in  quest  of  a  steak,  I  went  one  night,  accom- 
panied by  two  men,  to  the  Mater  whence  the  supply 
for  the  town  was  obtained,  as  well  as  where  the 
cattle  came  to  drink.  We  determined  to  lie  in  a 
hollow  spot  near  the  fountain,  and  shoot  the  first 
object  which  might  come  within  our  reach.  It  was 
half  moonlight,  and  rather  cold,  though  the  days 
were  warm.  We  remained  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
waiting  with  great  anxiety  for  something  to  appear. 
We  at  length  heard  a  loud  lapping  at  the  Mater, 
under  the  dark  shadowy  bank,  within  twenty  vards 
of  us.  "What  is  that?"  I  asked  Bogachu.'  ""  Ki- 
rimala."  (be  silent,)  he  said;  "there  are  lions; 
they  Mill  hear  us."  A  hint  Mas  more  than  enough  ; 
and  tliankful  Mere  M-e  tliat,  Mlien  they  had  drunk, 
they  did  not  come  over  the  smooth  grassy  surface 
in  our  direction.  Our  next  visitors  Mere  two  buf- 
faloes, one  immensely  large.  My  -wagon-driver, 
Alosi,  who  also  had  a  gun,  seeing  them  coming 
directly  towards  us,  begged  me  to  fire.  I  refused, 
having  more  dread  of  a  wounded  buflfalo  than  of 
almost  any  other  animal.  He  fired  ;  and  though 
the  animal  Mas  severely  M'ounded,  he  stood  like" a 
statue  with  his  companion,  M'ithin  a  hundred  yards 
of  us,  for  more  than  an  hour,  waiting  to  see  us 
move,  in  order  to  attack  us.  We  lay  in  ah  awkward 
position  for  that  time,  scarcely  daring  to  whisper; 
and  when  he  at  last  retired  wc  were  so  stiflF  with 
cold,  that  liight  would  have  been  impossible  Lad 
an  attiick  been  made.  We  then  moved  about  till 
our  blood  began  to  circulate.  Our  next  visitors 
were  tMo  girall'es ;  one  of  these  Me  wounded.  A 
troop  of  quaggas  next  came  :  but  the  successful  in- 
stinct of  the  principal  stallion,  in  surveying  the 
precincts  of  the  M-ater,  galloping  round  in  all  direc- 
tions to  catch  any  strange  scent,  and  returning  to 
the  troop  with  a  whistling  noise,  to  announce  danger, 
set  them  oft"  at  full  speed.  The  next  was  a  huge 
rhinoceros,  M-hich.  receiving  a  mortal  Mound,  de- 
parted. Hearing  the  approach  of  more  lions,  we 
judged  it  best  to  leave ;  and  after  a  lonely  Malk  of 
four  miles  through  bushes,  hyenas,  and  j.i'ckals.  Me 
reached  the  village,  Mhcn  I  felt  thankful,  resolving 
never  to  hunt  by  night  at  a  water-pool,  till  I  could 
find  nothing  to  eat  elsewhere.  Next  day  the  rhino- 
ceros and  buflalo  Mere  found.  Mhich' atibrded  a 
plentiful  supply. 

While  spending  ten  days  with  the  Barolongs  at 
Konak<'.  among  several  thousands  of  people,  under 
the  chiefs  ISIolala,  Moehuara,  and  Gontse,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  M-ifnessing  the  SM-iftness  of  some  of 
the  natives.  Two  stately  girafles  having  got  out  of 
tlieir  usual  beat,  came  sailing  along  through  the 
tall  acacias,  till,  discovering  the  abodes  of  men. 
they  turned  their  course,  and  were  soon  pursued  by 

'  Not  liaviiie  Iiroiiylit  with  nu-  my  momomnl.i  of  namm, 
cliarartor,  and  iii.stinot.s  of  (famo,  I  cannot  recall  the  ni.me  of 
llic  loiirtli,  wliich  is  ilislin^iiislicd  from  llu-  kluitlun  by  the 
jHwition  of  its  ears  and  tlic  roimafjon  of  it.s  ho,\d.  There  are 
alHi>  otl|->r  marks  by  which  Ihc  nalivi-s  distinpiisli  L'le.Ti. 
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some  young  men.  -svlio  not  only  came  up  to  them, 
but  were  successful  in  killing  one.  This  is  a  feat 
nirely  attempted,  except  ■vvitli  a  liorse;  and  some- 
times even  that  animal  fails  to  overtake  them. 

During  my  sojourn  among  this  portion  of  that 
people,  I  had  no  little  ditiiculty  in  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing when  I  wished  to  talk  to  them  about  their 
eternal  interests.  Mohila  was  a  complete  heathen, 
and  had  obtained  his  riches,  as  well  as  his  iulluence, 
by  intrigue  and  rapine.  I  was  iu  the  habit  of  con- 
cluding from  facts,  about  which  I  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  be  very  minute,  that  the  Batlapis 
were,  as  a  people,  not  only  very  ignorant  and  de- 
praved, but  exceedingly  brutal :  however,  a  short 
stay  among  the  Uarolong^  convinced  me  that  the 
latter  far  exceeded  the  former.  An  intelligent 
traveller,*  who  sojourned  for  a  time  among  the 
Batlapis,  was  not  mistaken  M'hen  he  was  obliged, 
most  reluctantly,  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  tliat 
"  the  foulest  blot  ou  their  character  is  the  indif- 
ference with  which  murder  is  viewetl  among  them. 
It  excites  little  sensation,  excejUing  in  the  family 
of  the  pei^sou  who  has  been  murdered ;  and  brings, 
it  is  said,  no  disgrace  upon  him  who  has  ccmimitted 
it;  nor  uneasiness,  excepting  the  fear  of  their  re- 
venge. Shall  we  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  human 
nature  is  superior  to  the  brute  creation,  when  we 
find  among  this  people  instances  of  the  fact  that 
the  shedding  of  human  blood,  without  the  pretext 
of  provocation  or  offence,  and  even  by  the  basest 
treachery,  has  fixed  no  infamy  \ipon  the  perpetrator 
of  so  awful  a  crime,  and  rarely  drawn  upon  him 
any  punishment  from  the  chief  authority,  an 
authoritj-  which  the  Giver  of  power  entru.sts  to 
mortal  hand-s  only  for  the  weak,  and  for  the  com- 
mon good  ?  Such,  at  least,  are  the  sentiments 
which  they  express,  and  such  were  their  replies  to 
my  questions  on  this  subject." 

Dftring  my  stay  at  Kougke,  an  instance  occurred 
confirming  the  view  of  Dr.  Burchell.  A  man  was 
quarrelling  with  his  wife  al)Out  a  very  trifling 
aftair,  wlien,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  he  grasped  his  spear, 
and  laid  her  at  liis  feet  a  bleeding  corpse !  Here 
there  were  no  coroners  nor  jury  to  take  cognizance 
of  tlie  fact,  and  he  walked  about  without  a  blush, 
while  the  lifeless  body  was  dragged  out  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  hyena.  When  I  endeavoured  to 
represent  to  the  chiefs,  with  whom  I  was  familiar, 
as  old  acquaintances,  the  magnitude  of  such  crimes, 
they  laughed,  I  might  say,  inordinately,  at  the 
horror  I  felt  for  the  murder  of  a  woman  by  her 
own  husband. 

A  custom  prevails  among  all  the  Bechuanas  whom 
I  have  visited,  of  removing  to  a  distance  from  the 
towns  and  villages  persons  who  have  been  wounded. 
Two  young  men,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  the  Bushmen,  were  thus  removed 
from  the  Kuruman.  Having  visited  them  to  admi- 
nister relief,  I  made  inquiries.  Imt  could  learn  no 
reason,  except  that  it  was  a  custom.  This  unna- 
tural practice  exposed  the  often  helpless  invalid  to 
great  danger;  for,  if  not  well  attended  during  the 
night,  his  paltry  little  hut,  or  rather  shade  from  the 
sun  and  wind,  would  be  assailed  by  the  hyena  or 
lion.  A  catastrophe  of  this  kind  occurred  a  short 
time  before  my  arrival  among  the  Barolongs.  The 
son  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  a  fine  young  man, 
*  Dr.  Burcliell. 


had  been  wounded  by  a  bufi'alo ;  he  was.  according 
to  custom,  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  village  till 
he  should  recover  ;  a  portion  of  food  was  daily  sent, 
and  a  person  appointed  to  make  his  fire  for  the 
evening.  The  fire  went  out,  and  the  helpless  man, 
notwithstanding  his  piteous  cries,  was  carried  otf 
by  the  lion,  and  devoured.  Some  might  think  that 
this  practice  originated  in  the  treatment  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  such  as  leprosy;  but  the  only  indi- 
vidual I  ever  saw  thus  afiected  was  not  separated. 
This  disease,  though  often  found  among  slaves  in 
the  colony,  is  unknown  among  the  tribes  in  the 
interior,  and  therefore  they  have  no  name  for  it. 

Among  the  different  tribes  congregated  in  this 
wilderness  part  of  the  world,  the  Bahurutsian  re- 
fugees were  the  most  interesting  and  industrious. 
Having  occasion  to  mend  the  linchpin  of  my  wagon, 
1  incjuired  for  a  native  smith,  when  a  respectable 
and  i-ather  veneral)le  man  with  one  eye  was  pointed 
out.  Observing,  from  the  cut  of  his  hair,  that  he 
was  a  foreigner,  and  incjuiring  where  he  practised 
his  trade,  I  was  allccti'd  to  hear  him  reply,  "  I  am 
a  Mohurutsi,  from  Kurrechane."  I  accompanied 
him  to  liis  shop,  in  an  open  yard  at  the  back  of  his 
house.  The  whole  of  his  implements  consisted  of 
two  snuiU  goat-skins  for  bellows,  some  .small  broken 
pots  lor  crucibles,  a  few  round  greenstone  boulders 
for  his  anvil,  a  hammer  made  of  a  small  piece  of 
iron,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
rather  more  than  two  by  three  inches  square,  with 
a  handle  in  a  hole  in  the  centre,  a  cold  chisel,  two 
or  three  other  shapeless  tools,  and  a  heap  of  charcoal. 
"  I  am  not  an  iron-smith,"  he  said ;  "  I  work  in 
copper  ;"  showing  me  some  of  his  copper  and  brass 
ornaments,  consisting  of  ear-rings,  arm-rings,  &c. 
I  told  him  I  only  wanted  wind  and  fire.  He  sat 
down  between  his  two  goat-skins,  and  puflFed  away. 
(See  page  31.)  Instead  of  using  his  tongs,  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  I  went  for  my  own.  When  lie 
saw  them  he  gazed  in  silent  admiration  ;  he  turned 
them  over  and  over  ;  he  had  never  seen  such  in- 
genuity, and  pressed  them  to  his  chest,  giving  me  a 
most  expressive  look,  which  was  as  intelligible  as, 
"  Will  you  give  them  to  me  ?"  My  work  was  soon 
done,  when  he  entered  his  hut,  from  Avhich  he 
brought  a  piece  of  flat  iron,  begging  me  to  pierce  it 
with  a  number  of  different  sized  holes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  copper  and  brass  wire.  Requesting 
to  sue  the  old  one,  it  was  produced,  accompanied 
by  the  feeling  declaration,  "  It  is  from  Kurrechane." 
liaving  examined  his  manner  of  using  it,  and 
formed  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  thing  he  wanted,  I 
set  to  work ;  and  finding  his  iron  too  soft  for  piercing 
holes  through  nearly  an  half-inch  iron  plate,  I  took 
the  oldest  of  my  two  handsaw  files  to  make  a  punch, 
which  I  had  to  repair  many  times.  After  much 
labour,  and  a  long  time  spent,  I  succeeded  iu 
piercing  about  twenty  holes,  from  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  to  the  thickness  of  a  thread.  The  moment  the 
work  was  completed,  he  grasped  it,  and  breaking 
out  into  exclamations  of  surprise,  bounded  over  the 
fence  like  an  antelope,  and  danced  about  the  village 
like  a  merry-andrew,  exhibiting  his  treasure  to 
every  one,  and  asking  if  they  ever  saw  anything 
like  it.  Next  day  1  told  him  that,  as  we  were 
brothers  of  one  trade  (for,  among  the  Africans,  arts, 
though  in  their  infancy,  have  their  secrets  too),  he 
must  show  me  the  whole  process  of  melting  copper, 
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makiiig  brass,  and  drawiug  wire.  The  broken  pot 
or  crucible,  coiitaiiiiug  a  quantity  of  copper  and  a 
little  tin,  was  presently  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a 
charcoal  fire.  lie  then  applied  his  bellows  till  the 
contents  were  fu.sed.  He  luul  previously  prepared 
a  heap  of  sand,  slightly  adhesive,  and  by  thrusting 
a  stick,  about  two-eighths  of  an  incli  in  diameter, 
like  the  ramrod  of  a  nuiskct,  obliipiely  into  this 
heap,  lie  made  holes,  into  which  he  poured  the  con- 
tents of  his  crucible.  lie  then  fixed  a  round,  smooth 
stick,  about  three  feet  high,  having  a  split  in  the 
top,  upright  in  the  ground,  when,  tikiug  out  his 
roils  of  brass,  he  beat  them  out  on  a  stone  witli  his 
little  hammer,  till  they  were  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  square,  occasionally  softening  them  in  a  small 
flame,  made  by  burning  grass.  Having  reduced 
them  all  to  this  thickness,  he  laid  the  end  of  one  on 
a  stone,  and  rubbed  it  to  a  point  with  another  .stone, 
in  order  to  introduce  it  through  the  largest  hole  of 
his  iron  plate ;  he  then  opened  the  split  in  the  up- 
right stick  to  hold  fast  the  end  of  the  wire,  when 
he  forced  the  plate  and  wire  round  the  stick  with  a 
lever-power,  frequently  rubbing  the  wire  with  oil 
or  fat.  The  same  operation  is  performed  each  time, 
making  the  point  of  the  wire  smaller  for  a  less  hole, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  the  size  wanted,  which  is  some- 
times about  that  of  thick  sewing-cotton.  The  wire 
is,  of  course,  far  inferior  in  colour  and  quality  to 
our  brass  wire.  These  native  smiths,  however, 
evince  great  dexterity  in  working  ornaments  from 
copper,  brass,  and  iron.* 

When  I  had  thus  assisted  the  old  man,  and  be- 
come sociable,  I  talked  to  him  about  the  power  of 
knowledge  ;  explaining  the  bellows  and  other  me- 
chanical improvements,  which  insure  accuracy  as 
well  as  save  time  and  labour.  To  this  he  listened 
with  great  attention  ;  but  when  I  introduced  divine 
subjects,  man's  misery,  and  man's  redemption,  he 
looked  at  me  with  mouth  dilated,  and  a,sked,  "  A 
ga  u  morilii  pula?"  Art  thou  a  rain-nuiker?  This 
man  had  also  an  interesting  son  and  daughter,  to 
whom  I  often  sjioke,  as  well  as  to  some  others,  in 
social  converse,  which  I  hoped  and  prayed  might 
be  blessed  ;  but  what  became  of  these  Bahurutsian 
families  I  never  knew. 

Some  time  after  my  arrival  among  these  Baro- 
longs,  certain  people  came  from  the  Bauangketsi, 
who,  on  seeing  me.  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  I 
should  visit  their  king,  Sebegue,  the  son  of  Makaba. 
I  explained  why  I  could  not  comi)ly  at  that  time, 
and  sent  a  small  present.  A  fortnight  after,  while 
sitting  writing  in  my  wagon,  the  hue-and  cry  was 
raised  that  an  enemy  Mas  approaching,  when  many 
tied,  leaving  the  village  with  few  inhabitants.  I 
(lid  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  my  wagon  anil  other 
])roperty  after  their  example,  and  sat  waiting  to  see 
who  tile  enemy  was,  when  presently  Sebegue,  with 
i\\o  hundred  warriors,  fine-lookinj;  men.  emerged 
from  a  thicket  of  acacia.s,  and  the  trembling  inha- 
bitants were  amazed  to  observe  the  chieftain,  whom 
they  never  saw  before,  come  and  salute  me  in  a 
way  which  proved  that  we  were  old  acquaintances. 
1  walked  into  the  village  with  him  and  his  nun,  to 
the  no  small  astonishment  of  its  owners,  who  drew 
near,  out  of  breath  with  their  flight,  to  see  the  king 

•  Spei'inicn"!  of  Ihr  wirf,  a  Immmor,  and  tlio  plati-,  may  bo 
Keen  in  tin'  Misstioniiry  Mtisi'iim,  Mission  House,  Hloinlicld- 
strc'Pt,  Kinntmrv. 


of  the  Bauangketsi.  They  were  still  more  sur- 
prised when  he  told  them  that  he  had  broken  an 
established  law  of  his  people,  which  would  not 
permit  the  king  to  leave  his  own  dominions  hut 
that  his  martial  appearance  among  them  wius  on 
designs  of  peace,  for  his  sole  object  Avas  to  induce 
me  to  accompany  him  to  his  capital.  lie  remained 
two  days,  during  which  I  had  much  interesting 
conversation  with  him,  but  could  not,  from  want  of 
time,  accede  to  his  urgent  request  to  accompany  him 
to  his  own  cimntry.  He  referred,  with  much  ap- 
parent plea.sure,  to  my  visit  to  his  late  father,  and 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  I  should  go  and 
live  with  him  and  his  people.  He  had  purcha.sed 
one  horse,  and  stolen  another  from  an  individual 
who  had  visited  him;  and  wishing  to  a])pcar  before 
me  in  trousers,  had  got  a  pair  made  of  some  shape, 
begging  I  would  supply  him  with  better,  a  request 
which  was  granted.  The  Barolongs  were  so  suspi- 
cious of  the  visit  of  such  a  great  man,  that  they 
could  not  feel  comfortable  until  they  had  heard  that 
he  had  passeil  the  Molapo,  the  boundary  of  his 
kingdom  :  they  then  came  and  gave  me  the  credit 
I  did  not  deserve,  of  preventing  his  fierce  warriors 
from  destroying  their  villages,  and  taking  their 
cattle.  His  last  words  were,  "  Trust  me  as  you 
trusted  my  father." 

After  ten  weeks'  sojourn  among  this  people,  who 
showed  me  no  little  kindness,  I  prepared  to  return 
home;  and  on  the  sabbath  collected  all,  and  gave 
them  my  concluding  address,  on  the  importance  of 
believing  the  gospel  of  mercy.  After  a  thirsty 
journey  I  reached  home,  with  a  heart  filled  with 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  comforts  I  enjoyed,  and 
the  progress  I  had  made  in  the  language,  during 
these  months  of  a  semi-savage  life.  In  that  country 
it  was  not  then  easy  to  convey  letters,  owing  to  a 
dangerous  desert  path,  and  the  tribes  living  in 
constant  su.spicion  of  each  other.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  in  those  days  for  ambassadors  never 
to  return,  and  for  trading  parties  to  l)e  entirely  cut 
off.  Postmen  and  carriers  were,  therefore,  not 
easily  found,  though  they  were  safe  if  known  to 
belong  to  us.  I  have  more  than  once  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  convince  a  messenger  that  the  letter  would 
not  say  a  word  to  him  on  the  road;  and  part  of  a 
journal  and  a  letter  to  Mrs.  M.  were  thrown  away 
from  this  superstitious  notion. 

A  remarkalile  providence  was  obscrs'able  in  this 
visit  to  the  Barolongis.  Immediately  on  my  return 
to  the  station,  the  news  reached  us  that  a  marauding 
party  had  proceedeil  from  the  Orange  River  to  the 
northward,  and  fell  on  the  people,  among  whom  I 
had  lived,  and  they,  in  consequence,  fled  to  the  Ka- 
lagare  desert  with  the  loss  of  much  cattle.  The 
I  distance  at  which  they  had  passe<l  and  repassed  to 
the  north  of  our  station,  and  the  feebleness  of  the 
party,  excited  no  alarm  among  tiie  Kuruman  people. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  lekulta,  or  Bechu- 
ana  milk-sack,  referred  to  in  the  present  work,  and 
is  made  of  the  hide  of  an  ox,  or  that  of  a  quagga, 
which  is  said  to  give  the  milk  a  better  flavour. 
The  strongest  part  of  the  skin  is  sek-cteil,  and 
stretched  on  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs;  and 
when  it  has  becimie  hard,  the  hairy  side  is  scrapeil 
smooth  with  a  small  iron  adze,  cut,  and  sewed  into 
the  shape  as  represented.  After  being  soaked  with 
water,  it  is  filled  with  sweet  milk,  w  liich.  in  warm 
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weather,  or  on  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  soon  be- 
comes sour.  The  spigot  at  the  bottom  is  to  draw- 
off  the  wliev,  when  more  milk  is  added.  The 
thick  sour  milk,  thus  prepared,  is  very  agreeable 
and  ■wholesome,  and  will  kee])  a  long  time.  These 
sacks  do  not  last  long,  especially  if  used  for  water: 
and  by  them  it  is  easy  for  us  to  understand  tlie  old 
leather  bottles  of  scripture,  into  which  new  wine 
was  not  to  be  put. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Change  of  prospects — Startling  intelligence — Distracting  cir- 
cumstances— Sojourn  at  Griqua  Town — Keturn  to  the  station 
— Rev.  Richard  Miles's  visit— Population  scattered— Plea- 
sing indications  —  Another  commando — Audacity  of  the 
enemy — Tlieir  purposes  defeated — Treatment  of  the  prison- 
ers—Another liorde  of  banditti — An  anxious  Sabbath — X 
flag  of  truce  I — A  parley  with  the  enemy — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Archbell  arrive — The  power  of  conscience — Pacific  results 
— A  massacre — Divine  retribution. 

Our  prospects  were  now  beginning  to  brighten. 
Several  thousands  of  the  natives  had  congregated 
near  us  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  They 
were  becoming  more  settled  in  their  minds.  They 
would  collect  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  town, 
wliere  we  visited  them,  and  the  public  attendance 
at  the  station  daily  increased.  The  school  also  was 
better  attended.  We  had  for  a  long  time  past  been 
hovering  on  the  wings  of  suspense,  but  now  felt  as 
if  we  could  labour  in  hope ;  and  though  we  could 
see  nothing  like  a  change  in  any  one,  or  even  ob- 
served real  attention,  nevertheless  we  felt  a  persua- 
sion that  we  should  soon  hear  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
in  the  land. 

Our  pleasure  was  augmented  by  the  return  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hughes,  from  the  colony,  greatly  im- 
proved in  health.  We  had  begun  to  hope  that  the 
confusion  and  every  evil  work  which  had  prevailed 
in  all  part.s  of  the  country,  had,  like  every  other 
display  of  the  uncontrolled  passions  of  man,  passed 
their  zenith,  and  were  fast  disappearing,  with  their 
unfortunate  actors,  who  were  falling,  one  after  an- 
other, in  their  unhallowed  enterprise.  But,  alas! 
while  thus  congratulating  ourselves,  a  sudden  cloud 


gathered  around  us ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  look 
back  and  re-peruse  the  letters  and  journals  written 
at  the  time,  without  feeling  over  again,  almost  all 
the  j)ainfnl  self-denial  which  we  were  called  to  ex- 
ercise on  that  occasion. 

Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  attack  of  the 
Hcrgenaars  on  Griqua  Town,  we  had  received  ample 
information,  but  saw  no  reason  to  feel  any  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  our  own  mission,  as  they  could 
have  no  such  grounds  lor  attacking  our  people.  We 
had  scarcely  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Directors, 
informing  them  that  the  state  of  the  mission  was 
encouraging,  when  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
Wright,  the  contents  of  which  were  certainly  of  a 
very  startling  character.  He  assured  us  that" it  was 
the  determination  of  the  Bergenaars  to  come  direct 
to  the  Kuruman,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ammunition 
which  we  possessed,  take  our  property,  and  destroy 
the  station  Such  a  report,  from  such  a  source, 
very  naturally  terrified  the  Bechuanas;  all  was 
consternation,  all  urged  ns  to  be  gone,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  run  tlie  risk,  whether  we  did 
or  not.  It  was  more  easy  for  them  than  for  us  to 
flee.  We  were  weary  of  flights,  we  had  been  greatly 
impoverished  by  them,  and  to  remove  three  mis- 
sionaries, and  two  of  their  families,  was  a  serious 
matter.  Knowing  well  the  character  of  the  despe- 
radoes, and  their  object,  in  the  late  attack  on 
Griqua  Town,  after  prayerfully  considering  the 
subject,  we  could  not  perceive  our  situation  to  be  so 
perilous  as  Mr.  Wright  appeared  to  suppose,  and 
accordingly  wrote  to  him  that  it  was  our  determi- 
tion  to  remain.  We  concluded,  that,  in  the  e\ent 
of  their  arrival,  we  should  in  all  probability  hear 
of  their  approach  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  our 
safe  escape.  We  naturally  made  some  allowance 
for  the  fears  of  Mr.  Wrig"ht,  who  had  but  lately 
come  to  the  country,  and  experienced  but  few  of 
those  alarms  with  which  we  had  become  familiar. 
Our  reply  was  immediately  followed  by  a  solemn 
asstirance  from  Mr.  Wright,  that  an  attack  on  our 
station  was  determined  and  certain,  and  that  the 
consequences  would  be  dreadful,  as  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  banditti  to  take  our  lives ;  and  his 
urgent  advice  was  to  remove  to  Griqua  Town  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  and  not  to  depend  on  the 
Griquas  for  farther  information,  as  no  one  could  be 
found  willing  to  travel  in  such  times.  Waterboer 
also  sent  an  express  to  me  at  the  same  time,  stating 
his  own,  as  Avell  as  Mr.  W.'s  very  great  anxiety  on 
our  account,  and  their  astonishment  at  our  temerity. 
These  reports,  which  we  could  not  hide  from  the 
natives,  were  to  them  like  the  sounding  tocsin.  Our 
situation  was  now  really  distressing,  and  to  remove 
at  this  time,  was  one  of  the  hardest  things  we  had 
ever  had  to  encounter.  We  could  not  help  doubting 
the  correctness  of  the  hackneyed  report,  which  had 
so  often  died  away  in  our  ears,  that  the  marauders 
would  attack  us.  We  were  the  more  distracted,  as 
we  had  just  before  been  indulging  the  most  pleasing 
hopes  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  our  mission  ; 
and  Mothibi  was  on  the  point  of  removing  his  town 
close  to  our  station,  in  order  to  unite  with  us,  and 
cultivate  the  valley  below.  The  natives  being  now 
panic-struck,  with  indescribable  reluctance  we 
packed  up  some  of  our  most  valuable  articles  in 
our  wagons,  and  departed  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, leaving  some  confidential  persons  in  charge 
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of  the  station  and  remaining  property.  I  still  feel 
as  if  I  yet  gazed  on  the  Bechuanas  leaving  their 
towns  in  despair,  and  therefore,  as  is  usual,  in  Hames, 
to  indicate  that  they  would  never  return  to  a  spot 
where  they  could  neither  rest  nor  sleep.  We  wended 
our  weary  way  along  the  desert  path,  and  after  a 
most  melancholy  journey  of  live  days,  arrived  at 
Griqua  Town.  It  was  hard  work  to  travel,  when 
we  could  not  resist  the  feeling  that  every  step  was 
unnecessary ;  and  we  should  certainly  have  re- 
mained at  Daniel's  Knil,  but  from  the  conviction 
that  the  friends  at  Griqua  Town,  who  had  expressed 
such  solicitude,  would  he  disappointed  if  we  stopped 
short  of  that  place.  We  of  course  took  with  us 
what  anmiunition  we  had,  lest  it  might  be  either  an 
object  of  the  cupidity  of  the  one  party,  or  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  other.  We  had  scarcely 
arrived  and  heard  the  whole  of  the  reports,  when 
we  sincerely  regretted  having  come,  and  felt  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  return,  as  we  saw  nothing  but 
starvation  before  us.  Our  oxen  and  cows  were 
dying  for  want  of  grass,  and  we  possessed  no  means 
of  obtaining  supplies  from  the  colony.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  daily 
reports  as  these  were  obtained  from  strolling  Rush- 
men,  and  others,  who  might  visit  the  place,  either 
for  a  morsel  of  food,  or  as  some  supposed,  to  spy  the 
place,  and  on  their  veracity  no  dei)endence  could  be 
placed.  One  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  in  order 
to  make  him  tell  the  truth,  receiveil  a  severe  casti- 
gation  ;  when  he  did  tell  a  fine  tale  indeed,  that,  in 
a  late  affray,  .Ian  Bloom  and  other  distinguished 
individuals  had  been  killed,  which  though  a  perfect 
falsehood,  he  knew  would  dilVuse  uuuiingled  plea- 
sure;  and  though  he  himself  was  put  in  irons,  he 
succeeded  in  nuiking  his  escape  soon  afterwards. 
One  day  it  was  reported  the  enemy  were  at  the 
door  ;  another,  that  half  of  them  were  dead,  and 
the  rest  scattered  for  want  of  food.  Thus  it  con- 
tinued, and  we  should  have  returned,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  conviction  of  some  that  it  was  safer 
for  the  mission  families  to  be  together.  But  for  all 
to  stay  was  unnecessarj',  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  having 
no  family,  returned  first  to  the  station.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hughes  followed;  and  I  should  have  accom- 
panied them,  but  a  letter  arriving  from  Mr.  Miles, 
the  Society's  superintendent,  apprising  us  of  his 
near  approach,  IVIr.  Wright,  being  very  unwilling 
to  be  left  alone,  I  remained  till  Mr.  ]NI.'s  arrival 
with  the  kind  provision  made  for  the  (iriquas  by 
the  fi-iemls  at  Cape  Town.  This  diffused  a  degree 
of  cheerfulness  over  the  public  mind,  but  many 
were  dis])irited,  and  Mr.  Wright  very  earnestly 
reconiuK-nded  the  Griquas  joining  the  Bechuana 
mission,  placing  them  on  one  side  of  the  Kiu'uuian 
valley,  while  the  Aborigines  should  occu])y  the 
other,  and  thereby  save  both  missions.  This  plan 
at  first  sight  was  very  plausible,  but  as  we  were 
better  ac<juaint!'d  with  the  dispositions  of  the  two 
parties,  we  could  not  accede  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
W.  and  the  good  people  of  (iri(pia  Town,  "  that  it 
was  not  only  advi>able,  but  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  contiiuiatioii  of  the  two  missions,  that  a  junc- 
tion of  the  missions  take  place."  The  Bechuanas, 
though  unable  to  defend  their  country  agjiinst  ene- 
mies who  possessed  both  fire-arms  and  horses,  were 
nevertheless  extreuirly  jealous  of  every  encroach- 
ment on  the  domains  of  their  ancestors,  and  however 


their  subdued  condition  might  for  a  time  prostrat 
their  patriotism,  we  were  well  aware  that  should 
we  connive  at  the  Griquas  settling  down  in  their 
country,  it  would  eventually  bring  upon  us  a  load 
of  obloqu)-,  ^^heu  they  found  theniselvts  viewed  as 
subordinate,  in  what  was  once  their  own  territory. 
The  reasonableness  of  our  objections  to  the  plan 
was  quite  apparent  to  Mr.  Miles,  and  as  Mr.  W. 
greatly  needed  counsel  as  well  as  a.^sistance  at  this 
juncture,  Mr.  M.  cordially  agreed  that  Mr.  Hughes 
should  remove  to  Griqua  Town  to  share  bis 
labours. 

Acconijianied  by  Mr.  Miles  we   returned  to  the 

Kuruinan  with  no  little  satisfaction,  though  mingled 

with  sadness,  for  our  circumstances  were  not  of  a 

character  to  excite  pleasure.     Half  of  our  oxen  and 

nearl}-  all  our  cows  were  dead,  we  were  too  poor  to 

purchase  more,  not  a  quart  of  milk  on  the  station, 

and  what  was  worse,  nearly  all  our   people  g(uie. 

Heaps  of  ashes,  where  crowds  once  lived,  who  but 

for  these  reports  would  have  l)eeu  there  still  ;  we 

;  felt  as  if  we  could  never  forgive  ourselves  for  having 

,  fied,  and    resolved   afresh  to  resume  our  labours 

among  the  few  poor  Mho  had  remained  on  the  sta- 

]  tion,  and  who  were  on  the  increase. 

The  visit  of  the  iicv.  Richard  Miles,  which  was 
ostensibly  a  visit  of  mercy  to  the  Griquas,  was  sen- 
I  siblj'  felt  to  be  one  of  comfort  to  us,  in  our  isolated 
I  and  distracted  position.  Having  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  affairs  of  the  station,  he 
!  suggested  the  very  great  importance  of  preparing 
something  like  hymns  in  the  native  language,  which 
being  constantly  sung,  the  great  truths  of  salvation 
would  become  imperceptibly  written  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  This  was  very  desirable,  as  we  had 
hitherto  used  only  Dutch  hymns;  but  the  thing 
appeared  premature,  from  my  limited  knowledge  of 
the  language  ;  however,  at  his  request,  I  made  the 
attempt,  and  the  first  hj*mn  ever  written  in  the  lan- 
guage is  one  of  the  many  now  in  extensive  use. 
The  arrival  of  the  spelling-books,  &c.,  at  the  same 
time,  enabli'd  us  to  commence  a  school  in  the  Se- 
cluiana.  This  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  on 
our  mission.  The  station  had  suffered,  and  we  our- 
selves had  suflereil  so  much  in  mind  and  body  from 
removals,  flights  and  the  want  of  ccunmon  neces- 
saries, that  we  resolved,  through  divine  aiil,  to 
remain  by  our  post,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  might,  ^lr.  Miles,  M-hose  generous  conduct, 
and  brotherly  faithfulness  had  eiuicared  him  to  all 
the  missionaries  in  the  oouiitty,  returned,  and  we 
pursued  our  labours,  Mhich  had  now,  with  few  in- 
terruptions, been  carried  ou  for  trii  }ears  without 
any  fruit. 

Our  circumstances  were  now  like  those  of  the 
mariner  after  a  storm,  his  ship  dismantled,  and 
nearly  all  his  companions  gone  ;  but  even  this  was 
a  state  of  peace  and  jileasure  compared  with  the 
past.  We  could  not  however  p<'r>uade  ourselves 
that  this  warfare  was  over,  or  that  our  faith  had 
been  sulliciently  tried.  We  knew  that  the  darkest 
period  of  the  night  was  the  hour  which  preceded 
the  dawn  of  day.  but  we  could  not  help  fearing  that 
the  hour,  which  to  us  had  been  gloomy  indeed, 
might  become  ilarker  still.  We  had  been  taught 
by  painfid  experience,  not  to  trust  to  our  own  un- 
derstandings, uiither  to  put  confiiicnce  in  an  aim  of 
flesh,  but  to  trust  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Most 
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High,  and  therefore  such  was  the  state  of  oar  miiuls, 
that  we  felt  perfectly  resigned  to  every  distress,  and 
even  death  itself,  in  the  cause  in  which  we  were 
engaged.  These  were  the  chastened  results  of  past 
trials. 

The  Griquas  were  rent  with  internal  discord, 
and  tlie  united  force  of  the  four  cliiefs  which  drove 
back  tiie  overwhelming  enemy  from  LitlialiO,  was 
now  divided  into  four  separate  interests.  Watt-rboer 
did  not  receive  either  the  sanction  or  support  from 
the  colonial  government  which  he  deserved,  and 
M'a.s  therefore  unable  to  defend  either  himself  or 
others,  without  suitable  resources.  The  Bathipis 
and  those  by  whom  we  were  surrounded,  and  con- 
cerning whom  we  had  begun  to  hope,  having  been 
thus  exposed  to  incess:int  alarms  and  losses,  despair- 
ing of  help  from  any  quarter,  lied  first  to  the  Bush- 
men territory,  and  then  to  the  Yellow  Kiver,  whence 
some  have  never  n'turned.  There  were  fragments 
of  tribes  scattered  in  tlie  country,  and  these  by  de- 
grees collected  around  us.  Among  these,  a  com- 
paratively new  soil,  we  continued  our  labours,  and 
fruitless  ius  the  i)ast  had  been,  we  felt  wlien  address- 
ing the  people,  as  if  we  M'ere  thrown  some  years 
back. 
Jan  Karse,  a  Griqua  of  no  party,  and  a  peaceable 
I  man,  having  heard  that  his  relative  Jan  Bloom  w;us 
I  threatening  to  attack  us,  left  his  farm  in  the  BiLsli- 
[  man  country,  and  removed  for  a  time  to  our  station, 
with  the  twofold  object  of  having  his  children  edu- 
cated, and  endeavouring  to  prevail  ou  the  Blooms, 
should  they  come,  to  abandon  their  project.  This 
was  to  us  quite  unexpected,  for  we  had  long  ceased 
to  look  to  man  for  aid,  but  we  were  deeply  thankful 
for  such  an  interposition,  as  we  cherished  the  hope, 
that  his  arrival  would  deter  the  marauders  from 
such  an  attack. 

At  this  period  the  number  of  iuhabitants  on  our 
station  amounted  to  about  fifty  families,  from  seven 
ditierent  tribes,  who  had  maile  the  spot  an  asylum, 
when  plundered  and  driven  from  their  own  abodes. 
Poverty  made  them  willing  to  labour,  and  they  be- 
came useful  auxiliaries  to  us  in  the  buildings  and 
outward  improvements.  Mr.  Hughes's  temporary 
house  being  unoccupied,  we  turned  it  into  a  chapel, 
where  we  put  up  our  humble  pulpit.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  we  were  about  to  occupy  it,  we  found 
a  cobra  de  capello  serpent  had  already  taken  pos- 
session, which  to  some  minds  might  have  been  an 
ominous  event.  The  day-school  began  to  cheer  our 
drooping  spirits,  to  which  we  added  one  in  the 
evening,  having  about  forty  scholars  in  each,  and 
some  we  heard  began  to  pray !  The  attendance  on 
public  worship  was  good,  and  the  introduction  of 
singing  hymns  in  the  language,  only  three  in  num- 
ber, produced  a  very  pleasing  effect  on  the  savage 
mind,  and  no  less  so  on  our  own,  though  we  could 
not  discover  any  inwrought  feeling  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel. 

One  mission-house  had  been  finished,  another 
was  raised  as  high  as  the  beams,  and  though  we  had 
faith  to  take  joyfully  tfie  spoiling  of  our  goods,  and 
to  expend  our  lives,  yet  as  the  friends  at  home  were 
beginning  to  despair  of  success,  we  did  not  like  to 
expend  any  more  money.  I  remember  when  it  was 
signified  to  us,  though  not  ollicially,  that  the  aban- 
donment of  the  mission  was  in  contemplation,  we 
felt  our  souls  at  once  rivetted  to  the  country  and 


people,  arid  even  had  our  resources  been  withdrawn, 
we  were  confident  of  divine  interference  in  our  be- 
half. It  was  at  this  time,  under  these  feeling's,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  |)eace,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  my 
veteran  fellow-labourer,  found  it  necessary,  after 
his  long  career,  to  visit  the  coast  for  the  first  time, 
and  accordingly  left  us  in  February,  1828. 

In  the  month  of  March,  a  party  of  Coranuas 
ptissed  into  the  interior,  and  Jan  Karse  hearing  that 
a  brother  of  his  wife  was  among  them,  intercepted 
the  party  at  a  distance,  and  accompanied  by  Aaron, 
succeeded  in  dissuading  them  from  their  wicked,  as 
well  as  dangerous,  attempt  to  proceed  to  the  Bau- 
angketsi.  Karse  left  them  to  deliberate,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  days,  to  our  amazement,  they  entered 
oin-  station,  and  sat  themselves  down  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village.  We  did  not  like  their  haughty 
and  menacing  aspect.  They  spoke  and  acted  as  if 
their  expedition  was  one  of  harmless  enterprise. 

Two  days  passed  without  much  suspicion  on  our 
part,  while  they  rambled  about  in  the  village,  with 
perfect  confidence,  among  people  whose  near  rela- 
tions they  had  first  plundered,  and  then  murdered 
in  cold  blood  only  a  few  days  previous.  They  were 
treated  with  kindness,  everything  being  avoided 
which  might  give  oft'ence.  Andries  Bloom,  Karse's 
brother-iu  law,  stated  his  fears,  that  an  attack  on 
the  place,  for  the  few  cattle  we  had,  was  contem- 
plated. A  sleepless  and  watchful  night  ensued.  On 
the  following  morning,  Karse  went  to  their  camp 
again  and  again,  using  every  argument  and  entreaty 
which  he  could  conceive,  to  induce  them  to  depart 
in  peace.  After  this  they  appeared  anxious  to  ccm- 
vince  every  one  that  their  intentions  were  pacific. 
The  plot,  however,  was  more  deeply  laid  during 
the  subsequent  night.  In  the  morning,  Karse  took 
his  wife  with  him,  being  an  influential  woman,  and 
the  sister  of  Bloom,  their  chief.  They  pleaded  hard, 
but  pleaded  in  vain,  and  Karse  was  ordered  in  the 
most  threatening  language  to  be  g(jne.  Fearing 
the  menaces  of  such  desperadoes,  he  retired,  while 
his  wife,  who  was  three  times  his  own  size,  nobly 
walked  close  behind  him  to  prevent  his  being  shot. 

The  marauders  then  sprang  into  a  kind  of  natural 
entrenchment,  or  rather  heap  of  stones,  within  a 
few  yards  of  our  houses,  and  shook  their  clubs  at 
us  with  savage  ferocity.  Andries  Bloom  and  his 
sister  took  refuge  in  our  house  with  my  wife  and 
family.  It  was  now  nearly  noon,  and  the  cattle 
were  lowing  to  get  out  to  water  and  pasture  It 
was  with  difficulty  I  could  prevent  our  people  from 
attacking  the  enemy  ;  though  we  had  not  more  than 
five  men  on  the  place  who  could  use  a  gun,  while 
they  had  forty,  independent  of  Bushmen  with 
bows  and  arrows.  As  the  people  would  not  permit 
me  to  go  to  the  invaders,  1  stood  half-way  between 
them  and  my  own  house,  where  one  of  their  number 
met  me,  and  conveyed  several  messages  to  and  fro. 
They  at  last  told  me  also  to  be  gone,  or  they  would 
shoot  me.  Until  now  I  had  been  able  to  restrain 
the  men  on  the  station,  who  were  exasperated  to 
the  last  degree  by  a  people  whom  tliey  had  coun- 
selled, assisted,  and  fed,  though  they  had  imbrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  some  dear  relatives, 
whose  spoils  were  in  their  possession.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  shot  was  fired  into  the  centre  of  the  village, 
a  second  ball  went  over  my  head.  I  walked  slow  ly 
towards  my  house,  to  show,  that  if  they  did  intend 
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to  shoot  me,  I  did  not  think  so.  Aaron,  and  a  small 
party  who  were  looking  on  at  a  short  distance, 
hearing  the  shots,  instantly  came  up,  and  by  his 
intrepidity  they  were  driven  from  their  shelter, 
while  those  who  had  already  begun  to  plunder  the 
other  end  of  the  village,  fled,  and  all  leaving  their 
effects,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  mountains ; 
some  were  killed  on  the  plain,  and  not  a  man  would 
have  escaped  had  it  not  been  for  the  humanity  of 
our  people,  who  Mould  willingly  have  spared  all, 
and  therefore  instantly  gave  up  the  pursuit.  Five 
men  were  captured  and  brought  to  my  house,  not 
to  turn  that  into  a  prison,  but  only  to  he  fed,  to  sit 
without  either  locks  or  doors,  secure  from  rudeness 
or  danger.  This  was  another  woe  passed,  and 
though  we  could  not  help  shuddering  at  the  loss  of 
life,  it  was  impossible  to  feel  otherwise  than  thank- 
ful for  the  deliverance.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
tliat  the  enemy  had  resolutely  determined  to  kill,  as 
Well  as  steal,  and  set  the  place  on  fire,  which  tiiey 
used  their  utmost  exertions  to  accomplish.  Having 
heard  that  this  party  liad,  in  their  course,  delibe- 
rately murdered  all  the  unoffending  natives  who 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  I  inquired  of  the  pri- 
soners after  they  had  been  some  time  with  us,  if 
their  minds  never  revolted  at  such  crimes,  as  deli- 
berately killing  innocent  females  and  children,  who 
possessed  nothing  to  tempt  their  cupidity,  but  who 
had  cheerfully  served  them  with  wood  and  water. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  reply  of  one  who,  after 
sitting  some  minutes  motionless  in  deep  rellectiou, 
said,  "  Mynheer,  the  heart  of  man  is  a  wonderful 
thing;  there  is  nothing  M'hich  it  cannot  do.  Custom 
makes  even  murder  a  plaything."  This  was  in- 
deed having  a  seared  conscience,  or  being  past 
feeling,  and  he,  like  many  ofliers,  was  unmoved  by 
any  conviction  of  the  enormity  of  such  crimes. 
These  men  were  afterwards  sent  home  to  their 
friends,  evidently  struck  by  tlie  kindness  which  had 
been  shown  them,  and  whicli  we  hoped  might  have 
a  beneficial  intiuence  upon  their  minds.  Some  time 
after,  whc»  we  were  supposing  it  not  improbable 
that  the  relati(ms  of  the  defeated  might  seek  re- 
venge, we  were  informed  by  an  individual  from 
tlieir  neighbourhnotl,  that  their  chief  had  sharply 
reproved  them  for  so  daring  an  attempt  on  a  mis- 
sionary station,  adding,  "that  the  results  were  such 
as  they  might  have  expected.'' 

Swrn  after  this  affair,  some  of  the  subordinate 
chiefs  of  the  Batlapis  signified  their  wish  to  return 
to  the  Kunnuan,  which  they  accordingly  did.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  distant  villagers 
by  taking  refuge  on  our  station,  became  acquainted 
■with  the  character  and  motives  of  the  missionary, 
and  were  often  led  to  listen  to  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion, preached,  though  very  imperfectly,  in  tlieir 
own  laugiuige ;  and  although  many  at  fii^st  exhibited 
the  barrenness  of  their  minds  by  the  wildness  and 
vacancy  of  their  coimtenances,  yet  the  glinnnering 
rays  of  liglit  tlien  imjiarted  were  the  precnrsurs  of 
briijliter  days.  It  was  reviving  to  see,  in  those 
troulilous  and  distracted  tinu's,  the  attendance  in- 
crease; and  gradually  an  unremitted  and  rivetted 
attention  marki'd  the  sable  audience.  Before  this 
time  I  had  commenced,  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
sabbath,  catechising  the  children  and  adults  on  the 
first  principles  of  tlie  gospel,  reading  a  chapter  out 
of  a  manuscript  translation  of  I>uke.     From   the 


unexpected  increase  of  labour,  and  being  alone,  it 
was  not  easy  to  make  either  additions  to  the  trans- 
lations, or  solid  advances  in  the  language. 

The  aspect  of  general  affairs  continued  pacific 
for  nearly  two  months.  The  state  of  the  Griqua 
country  assumed  an  appearance  which  we  regarded 
as  the  precursor  of  permanent  peace.  Judgment 
had  overtaken  many  of  the  marauders,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  comparatively  scattered.  When  the 
mind  Mas  beginning  to  feel  at  liberty  to  contem- 
plate the  pleasing  results  of  peace  and  the  gospel 
on  the  tribes  now  comparatively  shorn  of  the  bar- 
barous dignity  which  had  marked  by-gone  years, 
the  approach  of  another  commando  fnmi  the  Orange 
River  Mas  announced.  The  country  to  the  north- 
Mest,  all  along  the  course  of  former  marauders, 
being  SM-ept  of  inhabitants,  we  were  not  aware  of 
our  danger  till  they  had  advanced  witliin  eight 
miles  of  our  station.  They  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  entered  our  village  unawares  but  for 
the  foUoM'ing  circumstance.  Two  men,  a  woman, 
and  boy  M-ere  returning  from  a  distance,  Mith  two 
pack  oxen  laden  with  skins,  M-hich  they  had  gone 
to  barter.  These  were  seized,  the  men  and  M-omen 
Mere  dragged  on  one  side  to  be  despatched  with 
clubs,  but  the  boy  was  spared  to  guide  them  to  our 
station  :  he  made  his  escape  during  the  night,  and 
giive  us  information.  Next  day,  the  sabbath,  Au- 
gust loth,  1828,  all  M'as  confusion,  as  we  were  every 
hour  expecting  an  attack.  A  sleepless  and  anxious 
night  folloMcd.  A  watch  had  been  set.  but  from 
the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  nothing  could 
be  seen  till  morning,  when  it  Mas  discovered  from 
the  spoor  of  liorses,  that  some  of  the  enemy  had 
come  very  near  to  reconnoitre.  This  M-as  a  trying 
season,  for  it  was  tot)  evident  from  M'hat  the  boy 
had  overheard,  that  they  Mere  strong,  and  that  they 
wei'e  determined  to  attack  the  station.  .Ian  Karse 
and  family  having  returned  to  his  farm,  fifty  miles 
distant,  some  weeks  previous,  we  had  very  few  men 
able  to  use  a  gim,  and  only  two  of  these  on  whom 
we  could  depend.  We  were  Meak  indeed,  and  to 
save  our  cattle,  M-e  sent  them  off  M-ith  some  men  to 
tlie  M'ide  Milderness,  in  the  Bushman  comitry.  We 
were  consoled  to  know  that  an  omnipotent  Je- 
hovah saM'  our  condition,  that  He  could  defend  by 
many  or  by  fcM-,  and  could  so  order  and  overrule 
art'airs  as  even  to  prevent  bloodshed.  For  tliis  my 
dear  partner  and  I  united  again  and  again  in 
fervent  wipplicatiou  to  Him  who  had  said,  "  Call 
upon  me  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver." 
Our  souls  sickened  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  ground 
of  the  mission  station  dyed  Mith  human  blood,  and 
M'e  felt  a  strong  persuasion  tluit  it  would  be  pre- 
vented. Another  night,  in  Mhich  infants  only 
could  forget  their  cares  and  fears,  pas.sed  by. 
Early  next  morning  the  commando  emerged  from 
behind  a  rising  ground,  M-here  they  had  passed  the 
night,  M'ithin  half  a  mile  of  the  place.  The  enemy 
seeing  the  so  called  entrenchments  full  of  people, 
and  that  their  approach  was  discovered,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  advance.  '  The  confused  rabble 
of  horse  and  infantry  came  on,  evincing  all  the 
pageantry  of  sluggish  pomp.  I  had  previously 
ordered,  begged,  and  entreated  that  no  one  should 
fire,  a.s  it  wxs  not  likely  that  they  Mould  gallop 
into  the  place,  but  leave  them  to  expend  their 
ammunition  on  the  hillocks  of  stone.     1  stood  Mith 
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my  telescope  on  one  of  these  hillocks,  to  sec  whether 
I  could  recoo;nise  any  of  the  party,  as  "\ve  had  been 
informed  that  there  were  several  rebel  (jricjuas 
aniong  them.  When  they  came  within  gun-shot 
they  sheered  olf  to  the  river,  where  they  inter- 
cepted some  cattle  belonging  to  our  people,  and  a 
few  sheep  the  property  of  Mr.  llamiltion,  wliile  a 
number  went  to  tlie  tops  of  the  heights  to  look 
around  for  more  booty.  We  counted  their  force, 
amounting  to  forty  muskets,  nine  horses,  and  about 
ninety  meu.  among  whom  wereaumuberof  Griquas 
Well  dressed. 

After  debating  fir  about  an  hour,  a  man  was  sent 
with  a  flag, — a  rag  suspended  on  the  end  of  a  rod. 
To  prevent  his  seeing  the  weakness  of  the  place,  1 
met  him  at  a  distance.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  their  intention  to  attack  the 
place  for  purjioses  of  revenge,  and  that  Jantje 
Goenian.  one  of  the  principal  men,  though  not  the 
chief,  begged  first  to  have  an  interview  with  nie  at 
their  camp,  and  the  favour  of  a  piece  of  tobacco.  1 
refused  to  go  to  their  camp,  but  engaged  to  meet 
him  half  way,  if  he  was  unarmed.  After  a  long 
pause  this  was  agreed  to,  when  he  advanced,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  two  more,  the  most  rulfian- 
like  beings  I  ever  beheld.  I  went,  accompanied 
by  Aaron,  and  approaching  Jantye  Goeman,  whom 
1  knew  well,  he  having  been  separated  from  the 
church  of  Griipia  Town  while  I  was  there,  he 
drew  near  with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and 
without  looking  me  in  the  face,  held  out  his  hand. 
I  said  to  him,  "  Jantye,  let  me  see  your  face ;  yon 
may  well  blush  that  your  old  friend  should  find 
you  in  so  horrible  a  position,  among  a  people  de- 
termined on  the  destruction  of  a  missionary  station." 
"  I  am  dumb  with  shame,"  was  his  reply,  and  he 
then  manufactured  an  excuse  for  his  being  found 
among  such  company,  adding  that  he  would  rather 
defend  my  person  than  see  a  weapon  raised  against 
me.  He  then  informed  me  that  there  were  several 
other  Bergenaars,  desperate  characters,  among 
them  ;  but  the  head  of  the  commando  was  one  Paul, 
chief  of  the  Karos-hebbers  f  intimating  that  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  see  him  before  we  could 
Curae  to  any  understanding;  for  I  found  Jantye 
was  not  empowered  to  make  arrangements.  In  fact, 
he  appeared  embarrassed;  his  countenance  dis- 
playing a  hidden  conflict,  and  being  the  index  of 
guilt.  lie  assured  me  that  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  Paul  was  out  of  the  question,  for  ever  since 
he  had  left  home  he  had  being  vowing  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  exchange  one  word  with  me, 
or  see  my  face.  Perfectly  unable  to  conceive  how 
I  had  become  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  any  one,  I 
made  many  inquiries,  and  at  length  learned,  that 
this  Paul  was  one  to  whom  I  had  preached  the 
gospel,  and  he  liad  sworn  not  to  see  me,  lest  I 
should  succeed  in  persuading  him  to  abandon  liis 
intentions  of  murder  and  rapine.  After  many  en- 
treaties, I  got  Jantye  to  go  and  invite  Paul,  while 
I  remained  on  the  spot.  During  his  absence,  one 
of  the  two  forbidden  characters  who  continued  near 
me,  remarked  in  a  growling  tone,  that  I  had  better 
get  out  of  the  way,  and  let  the  commando  do  with 
the  Kafirs  (Bechuauas)  as  they  pleased.  To  this  I 
replied,  that  they  must  first  kill  game  before  they 
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could  eat  venison  ;  that  for  my  own  part  I  had  no 
intention  to  use  nuy  other  weajion  than  prayer  to 
(iod  ;  but  I  Mould  not  vouch  for  what  the  people 
on  the  station  might  do;  that  I  was  the  teacher  of 
some,  but  the  master  of  none.  Jantye  came  slowly 
back  again,  as  if  unwilling  to  tell  his  message.  It 
was,  that  Paul  was  resolute  in  his  determination 
not  to  see  me.  At  this  moment  a  wagon  appeared 
in  sight ;  and  fearing  it  might  be  some  one  from 
(iri(pia  Town,  who  of  course  would  be  instantly 
despatched,  I  rose,  and  was  proceeding  to  meet  it, 
as  it  had  to  pass  the  camp  of  the  banditti.  Jantye 
prevented  my  going.  1  then  sent  a  man,  who,  on 
passing  the  camp,  was  taken  prisoner.  When  ob- 
serving some  of  the  party  shouldering  their  guns, 
and  approaching  the  wagon,  I  got  up,  and  said  to 
Jantye,  "  I  shall  not  see  your  face  till  the  wagon 
and  its  owners  are  safi-  on  the  station."  He  in- 
stantly ran  off,  and  brought  the  wagon  through  the 
party ;  when,  to  our  i)leasing  surprise,  we  found 
that  our  visitors  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archbell,  from 
the  Wesleyan  mission  at  Platberg. 

Their  safe  arrival  was  a  cause  of  gratitude,  but 
the  great  point  was  yet  undecided.  I  again  met 
my  half-way  delegates ;  when,  after  a  long  con- 
versation with  Jantye,  and  another  message  to 
Paul,  he  made  his  appearance,  slowly  and  sadly,  as 
if  following  a  friend  to  execution,  or  going  himself 
to  be  slain.  His  face  appeared  incapable  of  a 
smile.  Taking  his  hand,  as  that  of  an  old  friend, 
I  expressed  my  surprise  that  he,  who  knew  me,  and 
who  once  listened  to  the  message  of  salvation  from 
my  lips,  should  come  with  such  a  force  for  the 
express  purpose  of  rooting  out  the  mission.  I  re- 
ferred him  to  the  time  when,  more  than  once,  I  had 
slept  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  and  partaken  of  his 
hospitality.  He  replied,  that  his  purposes  were 
unalterable,  because,  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  body 
of  his  men,  who  had  passed  into  the  interior  to 
take  cattle  from  the  Barolongs,  were  attacked  by 
Mothibi's  people;  and  fliat  although  Mothibi  was 
fled,  many  of  his  subjects  and  the  Batlaros  were  on 
the  station.  His  eyes  glared  with  fury  as  he  said, 
"  I  shall  have  their  blood  and  their  cattle  too  !" 
People  in  this  country  can  scarcely  conceive  how 
difficult,  not  to  say  scmietimes,  how  impossible  it  is, 
to  argue  with  such  characters,  for  some  will  not 
hear;  but  Paul  could  argue;  and  having  once 
listened  to  my  voice  with  pleasure,  the  long  time 
which  had  elapsed  had  not  eflaced  the  impressions 
made  by  the  visit  and  presence  of  a  teacher.  Al- 
though I  was  not  preaching,  I  spoke  with  great 
solemnity,  asking  him  if  the  bleached  bones  on  the 
Barolong  and  Kalagare  plains,  the  souls  his  clubs 
and  spears  had  hurried  into  eternity  since  he  left 
home,  and  the  innocent  bhwd  with  which  he  had 
stained  the  desert  but  a  few  days  ago,  were  not 
sufficient  to  glut  his  revenge ;  or,  rather,  to  make 
him  tremble  tor  the  judgments  which  such  a  career 
would  certainly  bring  upon  himself  and  his  people, 
and  which  had  already  begun  to  be  poured  out  on 
the  blood-guilty  tribes  of  the  Orange  Kivei?  After 
having  talked  to  him  for  some  time  in  this  strain, 
I  begged  him  to  call  to  mind  his  first  and  only  visit 
tome  while  with  Africaner;  and  his  declaration,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  that  he  and  his  people  were 
leaving,  because  it  was  rumoured  that  Africaner 
was  about  to  remove  from  the  country,  in  which 
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his  presence  had  been  the  bond  of  union ;  entreat- 
ing him  to  compare  his  state  of  mind  at  that  time 
■with  what  it  was  now.  This  had  scarcely  passed 
my  lips,  vrhen  he  ordered  his  men  to  go  and  bring 
the  cattle  which  had  been  taken  from  our  people, 
and  added,  that  he  woidd  not  go  a  step  farther,  but 
return  by  the  way  he  came.  In  the  course  of  a 
subsequent  conversation.  I  inquired  why  he  was  so 
determined  on  not  seeing  me.  "  I  could  not  forget 
your  kindness  to  me  in  Namaqua-land,"  was  the 
reply.  In  this  the  retlectiug  reader  will  observe  a 
fresh  instance  of  the  omnipotence  of  love,  even 
among  the  most  barbarous  of  the  human  race. 

Affairs  being  settled,  and  the  cattle  returned,  the 
principal  men  were  allowed  to  come  to  my  house 
unarmed ;  but  no  one  was  permitted  to  approach 
the  intrenchments,  lest  they  should  discover  that 
the  timid  natives  they  saw  tliere  were  only  a  mock 
display  of  power :  for,  from  the  great  numbers  on 
the  station,  tliey  concluded  that  it  was  strong. 
When  evening  drew  on,  and  they  were  about  to 
retire  to  their  camp,  they  begged  of  me,  in  the 
humblest  language,  not  to  allow  the  Bechuanas  to 
attack  them  during  the  night;  when  I  assured 
them  that  they  might  sleep  in  perfect  safety.  They 
siiid  tliat  such  had  been  tht.'ir  terrors  of  conscience 
for  nights  past,  that  a  hyena  or  jackal  had  bi'en 
enough  to  frighten  them  from  their  rendezvous. 
This  was  the  language  of  those  who  had  heard  the 
gospel,  and  some  of  whom  had  once  made  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  Thus  "  do  the 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth." 

The  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archbell  was  very 
cheering  to  us  under  these  circumstances,  for  which 
we  united  in  giving  thanks  to  tlie  Lord,  who 
"  giveth  a  banner  to  tlicm  that  fear  him,  that  it 
may  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth."  He  sent  a 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy,  so  that  they  did 
us  no  harm.  Before  concluding  this  subject,  it  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  tlie  results.  The  party 
remained  lor  two  days;  and  Paul  having  informed 
me,  privart-'ly,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  some  of 
the  commando  who  had  accompanied  him,  having 
been  disappointed  of  booty  at  the  Kurnman,  not  to 
return  without  it,  and  were  for  tliat  purpose  resolved 
to  go  as  far  as  the  Barolongs  on  tlie  Molajjo  River, 
I  embraced  this  opportunity  of  remonstrating  with 
them  on  their  intentions,  describing  tlie  country, 
and  the  danger  of  such  a  villanons  undertaking. 
They  silenced  me,  protesting  that  they  were  igno- 
rant of  such  a  ])lan. 

All  took  their  departure  :  Paul  and  his  adherents 
went  to  their  homes;  and  at  half  a  day's  journey 
from  the  station,  twenty-seven  of  the  number  turned 
off',  and  directed  their  course  towards  the  interior. 
Of  this  we  were  informed ;  but  several  weeks 
elapsed  before  we  knew  wliat  had  become  of  them. 
One  evening,  when  about  to  retire  to  rest,  a  faint 
rap  was  heard  at  tlie  door  :  it  ^wis  one  of  tlie.se  un- 
luippy  individuals  of  the  name  of  Isaacs:  he  had 


nothing  on  him  but  his  shoes,  having  cut  off  his 
clothes  to  expedite  his  escape  from  a  catastrophe, 
which  had  destroyed  nearly  all  his  companions. 
From  his  statement  it  appeared  tliat  the  party 
reached  the  Molapo.  and  had  taken  a  drove  of  cattle, 
when  they  wandered  from  their  course,  and  came 
in  contact  with  the  subjects  of  a  powerful  chief  of 
the  Batlapis.  One  of  these,  a  man  of  influence, 
they  shot.  The  news  wiis  instantly  conveyed  to 
head-quarters :  a  plan  was  laid,  by  which  they  fell 
into  an  ambuscade,  whence  only  nine  narrowly 
escaped  with  their  lives,  leaving  their  all  behind. 
This  was  among  the  last  eft'orts  of  the  hordes  of 
ruthless  desperadoes,  who  had  for  five  years  been 
scattering,  throughout  the  tribes,  devastation,  fa- 
mine, and  death,  excepting  Jan  Bloom,  who  re- 
moved to  the  eastward,  and  made  repeated  but 
unsuccessful  attacks  on  the  people  of  Moselekatse. 
They  had  filled  up  their  cup  of  iniquity  :  there  was 
no  power  either  to  arrest  or  overthrow  them : 
human  attempts  only  fanned  the  flame  of  discord  : 
the  Almighty  sent  forth  his  blast  upon  them,  and 
they  were  made  to  drink  of  the  bitter  cup  they  had 
themselves  poured  out  to  others.  The  Bushmen, 
pestilence,  prodigality,  and  beasts  of  prey,  deprived 
tiiem  of  their  thousands  of  cattle ;  disease  and  famine 
thinned  their  camps;  till  at  length,  in  places  which 
had  echoed  with  the  shouts  of  savage  triumph  over 
slaughtered  tribes,  and  the  noises  of  rude  revelry 
and  debauch,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  howl  of  the 
hyena,  as  an  appropriate  funeral  dirge  over  th<>  re- 
mains of  a  people,  the  victims  of  insubordwiation, 
ferocity,  and  lust. 

These  awful  judgments  on  someM-ere  not  without 
the  most  salutary  results  to  others.  So  evidentlv 
was  the  hand  of  God  displayed,  that  the  atheistical 
Bechuanas  were  wonderfully  impressed  witli  the 
truth  of  an  overruling  Providence;  which  doctrine 
they  had,  as  a  nation,  hitherto  treated  as  visionary 
and  false.  They  had  ocular  demonstration  of  what 
we  had  told  them  was  the  word  of  God,  that  the 
triuiiiphing  of  tlie  wicked  is  short,  and  that  Jehovah 
would  scatter  them  that  delight  in  war-  The  noto- 
rious apostate,  Jacob  Cloete.  the  ringleader  of  fhal 
section  which  had  sciittered  devastation  among  the 
Kiiruinan  tribes,  was  impoverished  by  his  com- 
panions in  crime,  and  retired  to  Berend's  people  a 
beggar.  He  visited  us  as  such  at  tlie  Kuruinan. 
It  would  not  have  been  unnatural  to  expect  that 
the  15echuana.«,  to  whom  he  had  been  as  the  demon 
of  destriTction,  would  have  tri'ated  him  with  con- 
tumely, or  sought  revenge.  No ;  though  they  were 
yet  comparative  heathens,  they  looked  on  his  tall, 
haggard  form,  and  emaciated  countenance,  with 
sympathy ;  and  seeing  him  look  wild,  and  start,  as 
if  the  air  he  breathed  was  charged  with  spectres, 
arrows,  and  death,  they  presented  him  with  food, 
and  retired,  remarking,  "  O  chiieroe  ki  poit.'iego," 
"  he  is  seized  by  terrors."  He  soon  afterwards 
died,  tlie  victim  of  remorse  and  shame. 


The  above  is  a  specimen  of  the  head  of  a  barbed 
spear,  of  which  a  warrior  has  generally  one,  though 


it  is  rarely  used.     Tlie  Bechuanas  display  much 
ingenuity  m  the  manufacture  of  iron  instruments. 
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While  thus  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  were  abroad 
ainoD'r  the  tribes,  the  appearances  on  the  station 
were  indicative  of  the  h>ng-desired  change.  The 
temporary  chapel  was  becoming  too  small.  The 
readiness  with  which  many  answered  the  questions 
of  Dr.  William  Brown's  Catechism,  which  hatl 
been  translated,  and  an  increasing  fixedness  of  at- 
tention to  the  preacher,  were  like  the  glimmering 
light  on  the  eastern  sky,  so  long  watched  for, — the 
presaging  tints  of  the  brighter  rays  which  were,  ere 
long,  to  gild  the  horizon, — the  harbingers  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  arising  on  a  benighted  people. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  bad  been  detained  unusually 
long  in  the  colony  and  on  the  road,  from  severe 
drought  and  loss  of  oxen,  to  our  great  joy  arrived 
in  the  end  of  August,  1828.  This  veteran  and 
faithful  labourer,  who  might  with  great  propriety 
be  called  the  father  of  the  Bechuana  mission,  was 
beyond  measure  delighted  to  find,  although  our  cir- 
cumstances had  been  perilous  during  his  absence, 
that  now  his  mental  energies  were  to  be  called  into 
exercise  in  a  way  he  had  scarcely  dared  to  antici- 
l)ate.  Shortly  after  this  we  were  favoured  with 
the  manifest  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high. 
The  moral  wilderness  was  now  about  to  blossom. 
Sable  cheeks  bedewed  with  tears  attracted  our 
observation.  To  see  females  weep  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary ;  it  was,  according  to  Bechuana  notions, 
their  province,  and  theirs  alone.  Men  would  not 
weep.  After  having,  by  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
become  men,  tliey  scorned  to  shed  a  tear.  In  family 
or  national  afflictions  it  was  the  woman's  work  to 
weep  and  wail ;  the  man's  to  sit  in  sullen  silence, 
often  brooding  deeds  of  revenge  and  death.  The 
simple  gospel  now  melted  their  flinty  hearts ;  and 
eyes  now  wept  which  never  before  shed  the  tear  of 
hallowed  sorrow.  Notwithstanding  our  earnest 
desires  and  fervent  prayers,  we  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. We  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  indif- 
ference, that  we  felt  unprepared  to  look  on  a  scene 
which  perfectly  overwhelmed  our  minds.  Our 
temporary  little  chapel  became  a  Bochim — a  place 
of  weeping ;  and  the  sympathy  of  feeling  spread 
from  heart  to  heart,  so  tiiat  even  infants  wept. 
Some,  after  gazing  with  extreme  intensity  of  feeling 
on  the  preacher,  would  fall  down  in  hysterics, 
and  others  were  carried  out  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
haustion. 

Some  months  previous  to  these  changes,  Aaron 
Josephs,  who  was  once  a  runaway  slave,  but  who 
had,  through  the  kind  interference  of  G.  Thompson, 
Esi].,  obtained  his  manumission  for  the  sum  of 
1500  rix-doUars,  the  proceeds  of  ivory  he  had  col- 
lected for  that  purpose,  left  his  farm  for  a  time,  and 
came  to  reside  at  the  station,  for  the  sake  of  the 
education  of  his  children,  as  well  as  to  improve 
himself  in  reading  and  writing.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  were  steady  and  industrious,  having  come  from 


the  colony,  where  they  had  enjoyed  some  advan- 
tages, lie  also  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
danger,  and,  having  a  tolerably  extensive  knowledge 
of  divine  truth,  he  was  soon  a  cantlidate  for  Christian 
fellowshii),  and  was,  with  his  three  children,  bap- 
tized at  tlie  same  time  with  our  own  infant.  The 
scene,  from  the  previous  state  of  feeling,  was  deeply 
impressive  and  exciting.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
endeavours  to  preserve  decorum  in  the  crowded 
place  of  worship,  strong  feeling  gave  rise  to  much 
weeping  and  considerable  confiision  ;  l)ut,  although 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  either  order  or  silence,  a 
deep  impression  of  the  divine  presence  was  felt. 
The  work  which  had  connneneed  in  the  minds  of 
the  natives  received  an  additional  impulse  from  the 
above  circumstance ;  so  that  the  sounds  jiredomi- 
nant  throughout  the  village  were  those  of  singing 
and  prayer.  Those  under  concern  held  prayer- 
meetings  from  house  to  house ;  and  when  there 
were  none  able  to  engage  in  prayer,  they  sang  till 
a  late  hour,  and  before  morning  dawned  they  would 
assemble  again  at  some  house  for  worship  before 
going  to  labour.  We  were,  soon  after  this  interest- 
ing occurrence,  delighted  with  further  results. 
Aaron  and  two  other  men  came  and  offered  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  labour  and  expense  of  raising 
a  school-house,  which  would  serve  as  a  place  of 
worsiiip,  till  one  for  that  special  purpose  was  erected. 
All  they  required  was  the  plan  ;  and  the  doors  and 
windows,  with  their  frames,  which  they  would  also 
have  made,  but  they  lacked  ability.  This  depart- 
ment of  course  Mr.  Hamilton  thankfully  undertook. 
It  was  a  voluntary  act  on  their  part,  without  the 
subject  having  been  once  hinted  at.  We  had 
scarcely  laid  down  the  plan,  fifty-one  feet  long  by 
sixteen  wide,  when  Aaron,  who  was  by  trade  both 
builder  and  thatcher,  set  all  in  motion.  The  season 
happened  to  be  a  rainy  one,  and,  as  the  walls  were 
made  of  clay,  there  were  serious  interruptions  ;  but 
it  was,  nevertheless,  soon  completed,  for  all  who 
felt  interested  in  the  work,  even  women  and  children, 
gave  what  assistance  was  in  their  power,  carrying 
clay,  laths  from  the  bushes,  materials  for  thatch,  or 
whatever  else  could  contribute  to  its  erection.  It 
afforded  us  no  small  gratification  to  see  the  building 
finished  with  zeal  equal  to  that  with  which  it  was 
commenced.  Many  important  improvements  were 
at  the  same  time  made  in  the  outward  affairs  of  the 
mission,  in  which  there  was  no  lack  of  native  assist- 
ance, while  the  language  and  translations  were  at- 
tended to,  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  were 
now  l)eginning  to  thirst  after  divine  knowledge. 

The  building  was  opened  in  the  month  of  May, 
1829,  and  in  the  following  month  we  selected  from 
among  the  inquirers  six  candidates  for  baptism. 
This  was  not  done  without  much  prayer  and  deli- 
beration. These  had  given  us  very  satisfactory 
proofs  of  a  change  of  heart.  After  particular  jjri- 
vate  examination,  separately,  they  were  found  to 
possess  a  much  larger  knowledge  of  divine  truth 
than  was  expected,  and  their  answers  were  most 
satisfactory  ;  it  was  truly  gratifying  to  observe  the 
simplicity  of  their  faith,  implicitly  relying  on  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  of  which  they  appeared  to 
have  a  very  clear  conception,  considering  the  pre- 
vious darkness  of  their  minds  on  such  subjects. 
They  were,  therefore,  baptized  on  the  first  sabbath 
of  July,  when  other  circumstances  concurred  to 
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impart  additional  interest  to  the  solemnitj-.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  it  had  been  the  design  of  Providence  to 
call  together,  from  all  quarters,  an  unusual  and 
most  unexpected  numher  of  spectators  from  Philip- 
polis,  Campbell,  Griqua  Town,  and  lioochuap. 
From  these  places  there  were  present  about  fifty 
Griquas,  who  happened  to  congregate  here  previous 
to  their  proceeding  on  a  hunting  expedition.  These 
were  suitably  and  profitably  impressed  with  what 
transpired,  for  they  themselves  had  been  for  some 
time  previous  in  a  lukewarm  state,  and  were  thus 
awakened  to  jealousy  about  their  own  condition,  by 
seeing  the  Uechuanas  pressing  into  the  fold  of 
Christ,  while  they,  by  their  backslidings,  were  being 
thiTist  out ;  and  to  this  we  frequently  afterwards 
heard  tluit  people  bear  testimony. 

There  were  also  present  parties  from  different 
places  of  the  interior,  who  had  come  for  purposes  of 
barter.  Che  place  of  worship  was  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, and  the  gi-eatest  interest  excited  by  a  scene 
which  was,  indeed,  a  novelty  to  many,  the  senice 
being  conducted  in  the  Heduiana  language.  After 
a  sermon  on  John  i.  20,  a  suitable  address  was  given 
to  the  candidates,  and,  when  a  iuinil)er  of  ([uestions 
had  been  asked,  tliey  were  baptized,  with  five  of 
their  children.  Among  them  was  IJachel,  the  wife 
of  Aaron,  whom  Mr.  Hamilton  addressed  in  Dutch, 
she  being  more  conversant  with  that  langtiage ;  the 
others  were  Bechuanas.  In  the  evening  we  sat 
down  together  to  commemorate  the  death  of  our 
I<ord.*  Our  number,  including  ourselves  and  a 
Griqua,  was  twelve.  It  was  an  interesting,  cheer- 
ing, and  encouraging  season  to  our  souls  ;  and  we 
concluded  the  delightful  exercises  of  the  day  by 
taking  coffee  together  in  the  evening.  Our  feelings 
on  that  occasion  were  such  as  our  pen  would  fail  to 
describe.  We  were  as  those  that  dreamed,  while 
■\ve  realized  the  promise  on  which  our  souls  had 
often  hung,  "  He  that  goetli  forth  and  weepeth, 
bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
Avith  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 
The  hour, had  arrived  on  Mhich  the  whole  energies 
of  our  souls  had  been  intensely  fixed,  when  we 
should  see  a  church,  however  small,  gathei'ed  from 
among  a  people  who  had  so  long  boasted  that  neither 
Jesus,  nor  we,  his  servants,  should  ever  see  Bechu- 
anas worship  and  confess  him  as  their  King. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  records  of 
that  mission  from  its  commencement,  to  be  able  in 
some  measure  to  conceive  the  emotions  such  a 
change  produced  on  our  minds.  We  had  long  felt 
assured  that  when  once  the  Spirit  was  poured  out 
from  on  high,  and  wlieii  some  of  the  natives  had 
made  a  ])nblic  j)roft'Ssion  of  their  faith  in  the  iJe- 
deemer  of  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
Jehovah  should  jtcrform  his  promise,  great  would 
be  the  com])any  of  those  who  would  ])uhlish  or  bear 
witness  to  the  same.  In  this  expectation  mc  have 
been  fully  Imrne  out  by  the  number  of  missionaries 

•  It  may  not  l)C  iinwortliy  of  rfmark,  that  on  llio  Friday 
pvonin;;  jirrvioiis,  \\v  rirrivi'd  from  .lolin  firt'avt's,  I.-i<).,  of 
Slirflii'iil,  n>mmiinion  vessels  anil  iiiilpit  caniUesticks,  for 
wliidi  Mrs.  M.liad  ai<)>lied  two  years  Ix'fore,  on  Mrs.  Greaves, 
liiT  parliriilar  frii'od,  kiiully  cxprexiini;  a  wisli  to  know  wliat 
sill-  sliotild  send  her.  'I'liis  slie  reimesled,  in  tlie  cunridence 
of  faith  tliat  tliey  Wi>uld  some  time  In'  needed,  dark  iLS  tliinf;s 
tlien  ap|M-areil  ;  ami,  sin^'idar  en<>ii;.'h,  tliey  arrived  at  llie  very 
jiini-tiin'  of  time  in  wliieli  tliey  were  wanted,  after  beinj; 
tutilve  montlu  on  tlie  ruad. 


who  have  since  entered  the  country,  the  chapels 
which  have  l)een  built,  the  schools  raised,  the 
crowded  audiences  and  flourishing  churches  which 
have  succeeded,  not  only  at  our  own  stations,  but 
at  those  of  the  French  and  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
and  extending  from  the  Winter  Bergen  which  bound 
Kafraria  to  the  Kala^'are  desert  on  the  west. 

Great  as  was  the  change,  we  still  rejoiced  with 
trembling,  baring  too  often  witnessed  the  successful 
attempts  of  Satan  to  frustrate  our  efforts,  and  blast 
our  former  hopes,  to  imagine  that  he  who  had 
hitherto  reigned  m  ithout  a  rival  among  the  tribes 
would  calmly  submit  to  the  violence  done  to  his 
ancient  rights,  Avithout  attacking  us  on  fresh  ground. 
His  kingdom  had  at  last  been  successfully  assailed, 
and  a  breach  made  ;  but  he  who  had  lately  roared 
so  loud  might  roar  again.  We  therefore  felt  we 
ueetled  a  double  portion  of  the  Spirit,  that  Me  might 
be  watchful  to  preser\-e,  as  well  as  to  win  souls.  A 
great  work  had  yet  to  be  done  before  we  could  dare 
to  glory.  We  knew  that  there  were  many  preju- 
dices to  be  overcome,  much  rubbish  to  be  cleared 
away.  The  relation  in  which  the  believers  sttx)d 
to  their  heathen  neighbours  would  expose  their 
faith  to  trial.  Some  of  them  were  a  kind  of  serfs 
of  others,  who  would  rage  at  any  innovation  made 
on  their  former  habits,  all  of  which  were  congenial 
to  sensual  men,  and  opposed  alike  to  conversion 
and  civilization.  But  we  prayed  and  believed  that 
He  who  had  begun  a  good  work  would  carry  it  on. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  a  preceding  part  of 
the  present  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  no 
more  in  our  power  to  change  their  dress  and  habit-s 
than  it  was  to  change  their  hearts,  and  mx*  were 
convinced  that  evangelization  must  precede  civili- 
zation. Much  has  been  said  about  civilizing  s;ivages 
before  attempting  to  evangelize  them.  This  is  a 
theory  which  has  obtained  an  extensive  prevalence 
among  the  wise  men  of  this  world  ;  but  we  have 
never  yet  seen  a  practical  demonstrati(>n  of  its 
truth.  It  is  very  easy  in  a  country  of  high  refine- 
ment to  speculate  on  what  might  be  done  among 
rude  and  savage  men  ;  but  the  Christian  missionary, 
the  only  experimentalist,  has  invariably  found  that 
to  make  tlie  fruit  good,  the  tree  must  first  In."  made 
good,  and  that  nothing  less  than  the  power  of  divine 
grace  can  reform  the  hearts  of  savages;  after  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible  of  those  instructions  which 
teach  them  to  adorn  the  gospel  they  profess,  in  their 
attire  as  well  as  in  their  spirit  and  actions.  It 
would  ajjpear  a  strange  ancmialy  to  see  a  Christian 
professor  lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground  covered 
with  filth  and  dirt,  and  in  a  state  of  ci)m])arative 
nudity,  talking  about  Cliristian  diligence,  circum- 
spection, purification,  antl  white  robes  !  The  gospel 
teaches  that  all  things  should  be  done  decently  and 
in  order ;  and  the  gospel  alone  can  lead  the  savage 
to  apjjreciate  tlie  arts  of  civilized  life  as  Avell  as  the 
blessings  of  redemption.  The  heathen  themselves 
occasionally  reflect  on  its  influence.  An  African 
chief,  who,  though  a  stranger  to  the  power  which 
converts  the  soul,  seeined  aware  that  it  requiretl 
some  superior  energy-  to  reform  the  mannei-s,  ad- 
dressing the  author  when  tracing  civilization  to  its 
proper  source,  said,  "  What,  is  it  the  precqits  of  that 
book,"  pointing  to  the  gospel  of  Luke  which  I  lieki 
in  my  hand,  "which  h;is  made  you  what  you  are, 
uud  taught  the  white  i)eoplc  such  wisdom ;  and  is 
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it  that  nialmku  a  nioK'mo  (pood  m'ws)  whioli  has 
iiiaile  your  nation  new,  and  cdothed  you,  compared 
with  whom  we  are  like  the  game  of  the  desert?" 

Altliougli,  as  has  been  stated,  the  term  savages, 
wlien  ap})lied  to  Bechuanas,  must  be  understood  in 
a  restricted  sense,  there  Mas  nothing  either  very 


comely  or  comfortable  in  the  dress  of  eltlicr  sex,  yet 
such-was  their  attachment  to  it,  that  any  one  deviat- 
ing from  it  was  considered  a  liarlequin,  Tlie 
accompanying  sketches,  taken  on  the  spot  by  an 
artist  of  Ur.  Andrew  Smith's  expedition,  give  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  common  dresses  both  of  men  and 


women,  as  they  generally  appear  when  walking, 
talking,  or  working.  When  the  weather  is  warm 
they  throw  off  the  cloak.  In  the  drawing  they 
look  better  than  they  really  are,  for  there  are  many 
accompaniments,  grease,  red  ochre,  &c.,  which  are 
very  disgusting,  emitting  a  most  unpleasant  odour. 
The  child,  as  may  be  seen,  is  carried  in  a  skin  on 
the  mother's  back,  with  its  chest  lying  close  to  her 
person.  When  it  requires  to  be  removed  from  that 
position,  it  is  often  wet  with  perspiration ;  and  froni 
being  thus  exposed  to  cold  wind,  pulmonary  com- 
plaints are  not  unfrequently  brought  on.  As  soon 
as  a  child  is  born,  its  head  is  shaved,  leaving  a 
small  tuft  on  the  imperfectly  ossified  part  of  the 
skull ;  and  when  but  a  few  weeks  old  the  little  head 
may  be  seen  hanging  over  the  skin  in  which  it  is 
carried,  shining  with  grease,  and  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  yet  the  coup  de 
soleil  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  either  in  infonts 
or  adults.  The  natives,  however,  are  far  from  ad- 
miring a  hot  sun,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  liear 
them  say,  "  letsatsi  le  utluega  yang  ?"  "  how  does 
the  sun  feel  ?"  and  this  exclamation  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  I  have  known  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  so  powerful  on  the  masses  of  grease  and 
black  shining  ochre  on  tlie  head,  as  to  cause  it  to 
run  down  their  necks  and  blister  the  skin.  They 
are,  therefore,  often  found  carrying  a  parasol  made 
of  black  ostrich  feathers,  and  in  tlie  absence  of  these 
will  hold  a  small  branch  over  their  heads.  I  have 
frequently  observed  the  Matabele  warriors  carry- 
ing their  shields  over  their  heads  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  commencement  made,  although  on  a  very- 
small  scale  compared  with  those  mighty  movements 


recorded  in  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  was,  nevertheless, 
what  we  had  for  many  a  long  year  ardently  desired 
to  see  Avith  our  eyes,  and  to  hear  with  our  ears.    To 
listen  to  Bechuanas  exclaiming,  '•  We  have  been 
like  the  beasts  before  God  ;  what  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved  ?"  and  to  observe  them  receiving  with  meek- 
ness the  milk  of  the  word,  produced  in  our  minds 
sensations  not  milike  those  experienced  bj^  aged 
Simeon  when  he  held  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms. 
We  were  naturally  led  to  anticipate  an  outward 
change  among  the  inquirers   corresponding  with 
their  professions.     Those  who  were  baptized,  had 
previously  procured  decent  raiment,  and  prepared 
it  for  the  occasion  with  Mrs.  M.'s  assistance,  who 
had  to  supply  two  of  the  women  with  gowns  from 
her  own  wardrobe.     Hitherto  a  sewing  school  had 
been  uncalled  for,  the  women's  work  being  that  of 
building  houses,  raising  fences,  and  cultivating  the 
ground,  while  the  lords  of  the  creation,  for  their 
own  convenience  and  comfort,  had  from  time  imme- 
morial added  to  their  pursuits  the  exercise  of  sew- 
ing their  garments,  which,  from  their  durability  and 
scanty  supply,  was  anything  but  a  laborious  work. 
It  was  a  novel  sight  to  observe  women  and  young 
girls  handling  the  little  bright  instrument,  which 
was  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  touch  of  fingers  ac- 
customed to  grasp  the  handle  of  a  pickaxe,  or  to 
employ  them  to  supply  the  al)sence  of  trowels.    Ihit 
they  were  willing,  and  Mrs.  M.,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage them,  engaged  to  meet  them  as  often  as  her 
strength  would  permit.     She  had  soon  a  motley 
group  of  pupils,  very  few  of  the  whole  party  pos- 
sessing either  a  frock  or  gown.     The  scarcity  of 
materials  was  a  serious  impediment  to  progress, 
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and  living  as  we  did  far  beyond  the  reach  of  traders,  ' 
and  six  hundred  miles  from  a  market  town,  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  obtain  tiiem,  at  least  just  when 
wanted.  The  same  gospel  which  had  taught  tliem 
that  they  were  spiritually  miserable,  blind,  and 
naked,  discovered  to  tliem  also  that  they  needed 
reform  externally,  and  tlms  prepared  their  minds 
to  adopt  those  modes  of  comfort,  cleanliness,  and 
convenience  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
view  only  as  the  peculiarities  of  a  strange  pe9ple. 
Thus,  by  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of  gospel 
principles,  whole  families  became  clothed  and  in 
their  right  mind.  Ornaments  which  were  formerly 
in  high  repute,  as  adorning,  but  more  frequently 
disfiguring  their  persons,  were  now  turned  into 
bullion  to  purchase  skins  of  animals,  which  l)eing 
prepared  almost  as  soft  as  cloth,  were  made  into 
jackets,  trousers,  and  gowns.  When  opportunity 
was  atibrded  by  the  visit  of  a  trader,  British  manu- 
factures Avere  eagerly  purchased. 

For  a  long  period,  when  a  man  was  seen  to  make 
a  pair  of  trowsers  for  himself,  or  a  woman  a  gown, 
it  was  a  sure  intimation  that  we  migiit  expect  ad- 
ditions to  our  inquirers;  abandoning  the  custom  of 
painting  the  body,  and  beginning  to  wash  Mith  M'ater, 
was  with  them  what  cutting  off  the  hair  was  among 
the  South  Sea  islanders,  a  public  renunciation  of 
heathenism.  In  the  progress  of  improvement  during 
the  years  which  followed,  and  by  which  many  indi- 
viduals who  made  no  profession  of  the  gospel  were 
inthieiiced,  we  were  frequently  much  anmsed.  A 
man  might  be  seen  in  a  jacket  with  but  one  sleeve, 
because  the  other  was  not  finished,  or  he  lacked 
material  to  complete  it.  Another  in  a  leathern  or 
dufiel  jacket,  with  the  sleeves  of  different  colours, 
or  of  fine  printed  cotton.  Gowns  were  seen  like 
Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours,  and  dresses  of  such 
fantastic  shapes,  as  were  calculated  to  excite  a  smile 
in  the  gravest  of  us.  It  was  somewhat  entertaining 
to  witness  the  various  applications  made  to  Mrs. 
Moffat,  who  M-as  the  only  European  female  on  the 
station,  for  assistance  in  the  fabrication  of  dress,  nor 
were  these  confined  to  female  applicants.  As  it  was 
seen  that  these  matters  were  left  to  her,  they  thought 
that  slie  nuist  needs  be  mistress  of  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  and  consequently  capable  of  instruct- 
ing men  as  well  as  women.  C)ne  would  bring  pre- 
pared skins  to  get  them  cut  into  dresses,  another 
wanted  a  jacket,  and  a  third  would  be  desirous  of  a 
pattern,  while  another  would  bring  his  garment 
sewed  upside  down,  and  ask  why  it  would  not  fit. 
These  efforts,  however  trifling  they  may  appear, 
were  the  precursors  of  a  mighty  change,  and  the 
elements  of  a  system  which  was  destined  to  sweep 
away  the  filth  and  customs  of  fonner  generations, 
and  to  open  up  numherless  channels  for  Hritish 
commerce,  which,  but  for  the  gosjyel,  might  have  ; 
remained  for  ever  closed.  Our  congregtition  now  I 
became  a  variegated  mass  including  all  dt  scriptions, 
from  the  lubricated  wild  man  of  the  desert,  to  the 
clean,  con\fortal)le,  and  well-dressed  believer.  The 
same  spirit  diffused  itself  through  all  the  routine  of  I 
household  economy.  Formerly  a  chest,  a  chair,  a 
candle,  or  a  table,  were  things  unknown,  and  su])- 
posed  to  l>e  only  the  superfluous  acconipaninients  of 
lieings  of  another  order.  ,\ltliough  they  never  dis- 
puted the  superiority  of  our  attainments  in  Iteing 
able  to  manufacture  these  supi-rtiuities,  tliey  would  ] 


however  question  our  common  sense  in  taking  so 
much  trouble  about  them.  They  thought  us  par- 
ticularly extravagant  in  burning  fat  in  the  form  of 
candles,  instead  of  rubbing  it  on  our  bodies,  or  de- 
positing it  in  our  stomachs.  Hitherto  when  they 
had  milked  their  cows,  they  retired  to  their  houses 
and  yards,  to  sit  moping  over  a  few  embers,  seldom 
affording  sufficient  light  to  see  what  they  were 
eating,  or  even  each  other ;  at  night,  spreading  the 
dry  hide  of  some  animal  on  the  floor,  they  would 
lie  down  in  their  skin  cloaks,  making  a  blanket  at 
night  of  what  had  lieen  their  mantle  all  day.  They 
soon  found  to  read  in  the  evening  or  by  night  re- 
quired a  more  steady  light  than  that  aftorded  by  a 
flickering  flame  from  a  bit  of  Mood.  Candle  moulds 
and  rags  for  wicks  were  now  in  requisition,  and 
tallow  carefully  prcser\'ed,  when  bunches  of  candles 
were  shortly  to  be  seen  suspended  from  the  wall,  a 
spectacle  far  more  gratifying  to  us  than  the  most 
charming  picture,  an  indication  of  the  superior  light 
which  had  entered  their  abodes. 

Our  prospects  continued  cheering,  and  the  in- 
creasing anxiety  for  instruction,  and  the  growtli  of 
knowledge  among  (mr  candidates,  greatly  strength- 
ened our  hands.  The  experience  of  those  who  had 
been  received  into  church  fellowship,  as  well  as  those 
under  convictions,  was  often  simply  but  exi)ressively 
stated.  "  I  seek  Jesus,'  one  would  say  ;  and  another, 
"  1  am  feeling  after  God ;  I  have  been  wandering, 
unconscious  of  my  danger,  among  beasts  of  prey; 
the  day  has  dawned,  I  see  my  danger. '  A  third 
would  say,  "  I  have  been  sleeping  in  the  lion's  den  ; 
or  been  blown  to  and  fro  like  a  calabash  upon  the 
water,  and  might  have  sunk."  We  could  not  help 
fearing  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  that  in  raanj' 
it  would  prove  only  like  the  morning  cloud  and 
early  dew,  and  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  exer- 
cise great  caution  in  receiving  members  into  the 
little  church. 

The  following  circumstance  occurred  about  this 
time,  which  was  of  the  Lord,  to  encourage  us,  and 
strengthen  the  faith  of  those  who  had  put  their  hand 
to  the  plough.  Several  females  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  kuatsi,  the  disease  described  in  page  11-1. 
Among  these  was  a  married  woman,  who  hatl  been 
a  very  diligent  in(iuirer  after  divine  truth.  Iktbre 
the  disease  began  to  assume  a  fatal  appearance,  she 
spoke  very  clearly  on  the  immense  value  of  the  in- 
structions to  which  she  had  lately  paid  so  nnich 
attention,  at  the  same  time  professing  the  most  lively 
hojje  of  eternal  life  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus. 
A  few  days  subseipient  to  this  declaration,  feeling 
that  the  harbingers  of  death  had  arrived,  she  called 
her  husband  and  friends,  and  addressed  them  in 
language  affecting  ami  arousing,  exhorting  them  Ui 
believe  in  the  words  of  Jehovah,  to  flee  for  refuge 
to  Jesus  as  the  only  Saviour.  "  I  am  going  to  die." 
This  was  startling  language  from  the  lips  of  a  M(K?h- 
uana.  Stmie  listened  with  amazement,  and  others 
wept.  "  Weep  not,"  she  said,  "  because  I  am  going 
to  leave  you,  but  weep  for  your  sins  and  weep  for 
your  souls.  With  me  all  is  well,  for  do  not  supjuise 
that  I  die  like  a  beast,  or  that  1  shall  sleep  for  ever 
in  the  grave.  No!  Jesus  has  died  for  my  .sins;  he 
has  said  he  will  save  me,  1  am  going  to  be  with 
him."  Shortly  after  bearing  this  testimony,  she 
who  a  few  montlis  before,  according  to  her  own  lan- 
guage, was  as  ignorant  as  tlie  cattle  in  the  fold,  now 
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left  the  world  with  the  full  assurance  of  an  eternal 
life  beyond  the  giave. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Aloselekatse's  ambassadors — Tlieir  astonishment — Danger  at- 
tending their  return — The  Author  accompanies  them — Their 
reception  by  Mahura — A  lion  attacks  the  oxen— Arrive  at 
the  Bahurutsi — Country  and  game — The  inhabited  tree — 
Singular  expedient — The  lions  and  the  oven — An  urgent 
appeal — Indications  of  former  prosperity — Traces  of  great 
iiidustrv' — The  ravages  of  war — An  interesting  recital — 
Heavy  rains — Meet  a  hunting  party — Savage  pomp — Mose- 
lekatse  afraid — Warriors  described — A  grand  ball. 

Ix  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1829,  two  traders 
journeyed  into  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  shoot- 
ing elephants,  and  to  barter.  Hearing  at  the  Ba- 
hurutsi  that  a  tribe  possessing  much  cattle  lived  at 
some  distance  eastward,  they  proceeded  thither,  and 
were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  Moselekatse,* 
the  king  of  that  division  of  Zoolus  called  Abaka 
Zoolus,  or  more  generally  Matabele.  He,  however, 
only  allowed  them  to  approach  one  of  his  cattle 
outposts  on  horseback.  Prior  to  this  visit  this  tribe 
had  had  some  intercourse  with  the  Bahurutsi,  by 
whom  they  obtained  partial  information  respecting 
white  people,  and  particularly  those  on  the  Kuruman 
station,  with  whom  they  were  best  acquainted. 
During  the  time  of  his  residence  on  the  Lekua,  and 
other  sources  of  the  Orange  River,  his  pe()i)le  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Bergenaars,  but  as  these  were 

•  He  calls  himself  Moselekatse,  sounding  the  e  as  in  emit, 
but  is  also  called  Umselekas,  or  Umsiligas,  by  the  Kalir  and 
Zoolu  tribes. 


only  Griquas  and  Corannas,  he  was  in  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the 
whites.     When  these  traders  returned,  Moselekatse 
sent  with  them  two  of  his  liutumt,  or  chief  men,  ibr 
the  purpose  of  obUiining  a  more  particular  know- 
ledge of  his  M'hite  neighbours  ;  charging  them  par- 
ticularly to  make  themselves  accjuainted  with  the 
manners  and  instructions  of  the  Kuruman  teachers. 
On  their  arrival  they  were  astonished  beyond  mea- 
sure with  ever)  thing  they  saw,  and  as  they,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  their  nation,  were  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  their  appearance  very  much  shocked  the 
comparatively  delicate  feelings  of  the  Bechuanas, 
barbarians  as  they  were.     The  visitors,  however, 
most  cheerfully  ac(]uiesced  in  our  suggestions,  for 
the  sake  of  decency  and  propriety.     They  were 
shown  every  mark  of  attention,  which  was  received 
with  a  politeness  to  which  Me  had  been   entirely 
unaccustomed  among  the  Bechuanas,  which  con- 
vinced us  that  true  politeness  was  not  confined  to 
birth  or  civilization,  and  pointed  out  to  us  that  our 
visitors  were  the  nobles  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged.     Everything  calculated  to  interest  was 
exhibited  to  them.     Our  bouses,   the  walls  of  our 
folds  and  gardens,  the  water  ditch  conveying  a  large 
stream  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  smith's 
forge,  filled  them  with  admiration  and  astcmishment, 
which  they  expressed  not  in  the  wild  gestures  gene- 
rally made  by  the  mere  plebeian,  but  by  the  utmost 
gravity  and  profound  veneration,  as  well  as  the  most 
respectful  demeanour.     "  You  are  men,  we  are  but 
children,"    said   one;    while   the    other   oliserved, 
"  Moselekatse  must  be   taught  all  these  things." 
When  standing  in  the  hall  of  our  house,  looking  at 
the  strange  furniture  of  a  civilized  abode,  the  eye  of 
one  caught  a  small  looking-glass,  on  which  he  gazed 
with  admiration.     Mrs.  M.  handed  him  one  -which 
was  considerably  larger ;  he  looked  intensely  at  his 
reflected  countenance,  and  never  having  seen  it  be- 
fore, supposed  it  was  that  of  one  of  his  attendants 
on  the  other  side ;  he  very  abruptly  put  his  hand 
behind  it,  telling  him  to  be  gone,  but  looking  again 
at  the  same  face,  he  cautiously  turned  it,  and  seeing 
nothing,  he  returned  the  glass  with  great  gravity  to 
Mrs.  M.,  saying  that  he  could  not  trust  it. 

Nothing  appeared  to  strike  them  so  forcibly  as 
the  public  worship  in  our  chapel.  They  saw  men 
like  themselves  meet  together  with  great  decorum ; 
mothers  hushing  their  babes,  or  hastily  retiring  if 
they  made  any  noise,  and  the  elder  children  sitting 
perfectly  silent.  When  the  missionary  ascended  the 
pulpit,  they  listened  to  the  hymn  sung,  and  though, 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  Bechuana  language, 
they  could  not  understand  all  that  was  said,  they 
were  convinced  that  something  very  serious  was 
the  subject  of  the  address.  The  order  and  fervour 
which  pervaded  all  parts  of  the  service,  bewildered 
their  minds,  which,  from  their  infancy,  had  been 
accustomed  to  observe  every  public  meeting  intro- 
duced and  characterized  by  the  hoarse  war-song 
and  displays  of  chivalry.  They  were  inquisitive 
about  everything,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that 
the  hymns  we  sung  were  not  war-songs,  expressive 
of  the  wild  reveries  which  the  associations  of  music 
brought  to  their  minds.  We  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  them  the  simple  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  laboured  to  impress  on  their  minds  the 
blessings  of  peace. 
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These  men  had  intended  to  visit  the  white  man's 
country,  the  colony,  but  this  was  found  incon- 
venient, and  involved  considerable  difficulty  as  to 
how  they  were  to  be  returned  in  safety.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  Hottentot,  who  had  accompanied  the 
traders  as  a  wagon-driver,  was  appointed  by  them 
to  reconduct  our  visitors  from  our  station  to  their 
own  land.  To  this  arraiigenient  the  latter  made 
some  objections,  and  it  was  well,  for  the  character 
of  the  man  was  such  lis  to  make  him  a  fit  tool  for 
so  cruel  a  monarch  as  Moselekatse  was  reported  to 
l)e.  While  this  subject  was  under  consideration, 
'Umbate  and  his  companion  entered  my  house, 
with  dejected  looks,  and  requested  a  private  inter- 
view ;  he  informed  me  that  reports  had  reached  his 
ear,  that  the  Hechuaua  tribes,  through  which  they 
had  to  pass  on  the  road  homeward,  were  meditating 
their  destniction.  Of  tliis  we  had  had  our  sus- 
picions, and  only  wished  these  noble  visitors  had 
not  been  brought  to  a  missionary  station,  for  Me 
could  not  pretend  to  defend  them  by  a  superior 
force.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  M.,  and  I  met  again 
and  again  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  but  we  were 
at  our  wit's  end.  We  took  into  consideration  the 
warlike  character,  and  almost  overwhelming  power 
of  the  Matabele,  who  had  already  destroyed  many 
powerful  tribes,  and  saturated  the  Bakone  hills 
and  plains  with  blood,  following  up  the  destruction 
commenced  by  the  Mantatees.  We  could  not  help 
almost  trembling  at  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  ambassadors  of  such  a  power  being  butchered 
ou  the  road.  Having  maturely  consitlered  the 
subject,  and  implored  Divine  direction,  it  was  re- 
solved that  I  should  take  charge  of  them,  as  far  as  the 
Hahunitsi  country,  from  which  they  could  proceed 
without  danger  to  their  own  land  and  people.  The 
strangers  most  gratefully  accepted  of  this  proposal, 
their  eyes  glistening  with  delight.  A  wagon  was 
liired,  in  addition  to  my  own,  for  their  conveyance. 
Though  these  men  were,  strictly  speaking,  savages, 
we  were  convinced  that  they  were  persons  of  in- 
fluence ami  authority  under  their  own  sovereign, 
by  the  simple  dignity  of  their  deportment,  and  their 
own  entire  silence  on  the  subject.  The  delightful 
results  of  the  gospel  of  love  and  goinl-will  to  all  nu'ii, 
were  strikingly  exhibited  on  our  departure.  Tiie 
believers,  and  many  others  on  the  station,  brought 
little  presents  to  ofter  to  the  strangers,  as  well 
as  some  for  their  master,  Moselekatse,  whose  name, 
in  their  natural  state,  they  would  have  pronounced 
only  with  anathemas.  Having  obtained  a  sufficient 
number  of  volunteers  to  accompany  me,  for  there 
were  some  who  thought  the  journey  would  be  a 
disastrous  one,  we  left  the  Kururaan  on  the  9th  of 
November. 

The  two  ambassadors  were  received  at  Old 
Litliako  with  great  kindness  by  the  people  of  Ma- 
hura,  who  at  tliat  period  strongly  recommended 
the  ])acific  precepts  of  tlie  gospel  introduced  by  the 
missionaries,  allhougli  he  himself  has  not  yet  shown 
that  he  has  received  that  gospel  into  his  heart, 
which  has  scattered  so  many  blessings  in  his  path. 
Mahura  s  speech  had  a  good  effect  on  their  minds, 
in  so  far  as  it  convinced  them,  that  he  who  professed 
so  high  a  regard  for  their  guardian  would  do  them 
no  harm.  Leaving  Lithako,  we  truvelli'd  in  our 
empty  wagons  witli  more  than  u.sual  speed,  over 
the  Barolong  plain.s,  in  many  parts  of  which  the 


traveller,  like  the  mariner  on  the  ocean,  sees  the 
expanse  around  him  bounded  only  by  the  horizon. 
Clumps  of  mimosas  occasionally  meet  the  eye, 
while  the  grass,  like  fields  of  tall  wheat,  waved  in 
the  breeze ;  amidst  which  various  kinds  of  game 
were  found,  and  the  king  of  the  forest  roved  at 
large.  Some  of  the  solitary  inhabitants,  who  sub- 
sisted entirely  on  roots  and  the  chase,  would  in- 
tercept our  course,  and  beg  a  little  tobacco,  and 
sometimes  pass  the  night  where  we  encamped. 
These  were,  indeed,  the  companions  of  the  lion, 
and  seemed  perfectly  versed  in  all  his  tactics.  As 
we  were  retiring  to  rest  one  night,  a  lion  passed 
near  us,  occasionally  giving  a  roar,  which  softly 
died  away  on  the  extended  plain,  as  it  was  re- 
sponded to  by  another  at  a  distance.  Directing  the 
attention  of  these  Jhilula  to  this  sound,  and  asking 
if  they  thought  there  was  danger,  they  turned  their 
ears  as  to  a  voice  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
and,  after  listening  for  a  moment  or  two,  replied, 
"  there  is  no  danger  ;  he  has  eaten,  and  is  going  to 
sleep."  They  were  right,  and  we  slept  also.  Asking 
them  in  the  morning  how  they  knew  the  lions  were 
going  to  sleep,  they  replied,  "  We  live  with  them ; 
they  are  our  companions." 

At  Sitlagole  River,  about  IGO  miles  from  the 
Kuruman,  we  halted  in  the  afternoon,  and  allowed 
our  oxen  to  graze  on  a  rising  bank  opposite  our 
wagons,  and  somewhat  farther  than  a  gun-shot  from 
them.  Having  but  just  halted,  and  not  having 
loosened  a  gun,  we  were  taken  by  surprise  by  two 
lions  rushing  out  from  a  neighbouring  thicket. 
The  oldest  one,  of  enormous  size,  approached  within 
ten  yards  of  the  oxen,  and  bounding  ou  one  of  my 
best,  killed  him  in  a  moment,  by  sending  his  gi'cat 
teeth  through  the  vertebra-  of  the  neck.  The 
younger  lion  couched  at  a  distance,  while  the  elder 
licked  his  prey,  turning  his  head  occasionally 
toward  tlie  other  oxen,  which  had  caught  his  scent 
and  scampered  oft';  tlien,  with  his  fore-feet  upon 
the  carcase,  he  looked  and  roared  at  us  who  were 
all  in  a  scuffle  to  hwsen  our  guns,  and  attack  his 
majesty.  Two  of  our  number,  more  eager  to 
f'rigiiten  than  to  kill,  discharged  their  nmskets ; 
and,  probably,  a  ball  whistling  past  his  ear,  induced 
him  to  retire  to  the  thicket  wlience  he  had  come, 
leaving  us  in  quiet  possession  of  the  meat.  At 
Meritsane,  the  bed  of  another  dry  river,  we  had  a 
serenade  of  desert  music,  compo.sed  of  the  treble, 
counter,  and  base  voices  of  jackals,  hyenas,  and 
lions. 

We  were  kindly  treated  by  the  Barolongs ;  and 
on  the  tenth  day  we  arrived  at  Mosega,  the  abode 
of  Mokhatla,  regent  over  the  fragments,  though 
still  a  large  body,  of  the  Bahurutsi.  These  liad 
congregated  in  a  glen,  and  subsisted  on  gimie,  roots, 
berries,  and  the  produce  of  their  corn-fields  ;  having 
been  deprived  of  their  tlocks  by  tlie  Mantatees. 
Tlu'v  Mere  evidently  living  in  fear.  lest  Moselekatse 
should  one  day  make  them  ca[)tives.  From  these 
peojile  I  received  a  hearty  Mcleome,  though  I  was 
kuoMU  to  fcM-  of  them  except  by  name. 

Having  fulfilled  my  engagement,  in  conveying 
my  charge  in  safety  to  the  rahurutsi,  I,  in  a  .solemn 
and  formal  manner,  delivered  them  over  to  the  care 
of  Mokhatla,  requesting  him  either  to  go  himself, 
or  send  a  strong  escort  to  accomjjany  them  until 
they  reached  the  outposts  of  the  Matabele.     To  tliis 
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proposal  the  Tunas  were  strongly  opposed,  anil  en-  ' 
treated  me  most  earnestly  to  accompany  them  to 
their  own  country  ;  urging,  that  as  I  had  sliown 
them  so  nuich  kindness,  I  nnist  go  and  experience 
that  of  their  king,  who,  they  declared,  would  kill 
them  if  they  suffered  me  to  return  before  he  had 
seen  me.  Mokhatla  came  trembling,  and  begged 
me  to  go,  as  he  and  his  people  would  flee  if  I  re- 
fused. I  pleaded  my  numerous  engagements  at 
the  Kuruman ;  but  argument  was  vain.  At  last, 
to  their  inexpressible  joy,  I  consented  to  go  as  far 
as  their  first  cattle  outposts.  Mokhatla  had  long 
wished  to  see  the  fearful  Moselekatse,  who  had 
desolated  the  Bakone  country,  and  the  proximity 
of  whtwe  residence  gave  him  just  reason  to  tremble 
for  the  safety  of  his  people ;  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause they  were  not  the  rich  owners  of  herds  of 
cattle,  that  they  had  not  already  become  the  prey 
of  this  African  Napoleon. 

During  three  da)  s  of  heavy  rain,  which  detained 
us,  Mokhatla,  "whose  physiognomy  and  manituvres 
evinced,  that,  while  he  had  very  little  of  what  was 
noble  about  him,  he  was  an  adept  at  intrigue,  and 
exhibited  too  much  of  the  sycophant  to  command 
respect,  resolved  to  make  himself  one  of  my  retinue. 
The  country  through  which  we  had  to  travel  was 
quite  of  a  different  character  from  that  we  had 
passed.  It  was  mountainous,  and  Mooded  to  the 
summits.  Evergreens  adorned  the  valleys,  in 
which  numerous  streams  of  excellent  water  flowed 
through  many  a  winding  course  towards  the  Indian 
Ocean.  During  the  first  and  second  day's  journey 
I  was  charmed  exceedingly,  and  was  often  reminded 
of  Scotia's  hills  and  dales.  As  it  was  a  rainy  reason, 
everything  was  fresh ;  the  clumps  of  trees  that 
studded  the  plains  being  covered  with  rich  and 
living  verdure.  But  these  rocks  and  vales,  and 
picturesque  scenes,  were  often  vocal  with  the  lion's 
roar.  It  was  a  country  once  covered  with  a  dense 
population.  On  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  Kashan 
mountains  were  towns  in  ruins,  where  thousands 
once  made  the  country  alive,  amidst  fruitful  vales 
now  covered  with  luxuriant  gi'ass,  inhabited  by 
game.  The  extirpating  invasions  of  the  Mantatees 
and  Matabele  had  left  to  beasts  of  prey  the  undis- 
puted right  of  these  lovely  woodland  glens.  The 
lion,  which  had  revelled  in  human  flesh,  as  if  con- 
scious that  there  was  none  to  oppose,  roamed  at 
large,  a  terror  to  the  traveller,  who  often  heard 
with  dismay  his  nightly  roaring  echoed  back  by 
the  surrounding  hills.  We  were  mercifiilly  pre- 
served during  the  nights,  though  our  slumbers  were 
often  interrupted  by  his  fearful  bowlings.  We 
had  frequently  to  take  our  gims  and  precede  the 
wagon,  as  the  oxen  sometimes  took  fright  at  the 
sudden  rush  of  a  rhinoceros  or  buffalo  from  a 
thicket.  More  than  one  instance  occurred  when, 
a  rhinoceros  being  aroused  from  his  slumbers  by 
the  crack  of  the  whips,  the  oxen  would  scamper 
off  like  race-horses,  when  destruction  of  gear,  and 
some  part  of  the  wagon,  was  the  result.  As  there 
was  no  road,  M-e  were  frequently  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  very  circuitous  routes  to  find  a  passage 
through  deep  ravines ;  and  we  were  often  obliged 
to  employ  picks,  spades,  and  hatchets,  to  clear  our 
way.  When  we  bivouacked  for  the  night,  a  plain 
was  generally  selected,  that  we  might  be  the  better 
able  to  defend  ourselves ;  and  when  fire-wood  was 


plentiful,  we  made  a  nqml)er  of  fires  at  a  distance 
around  the  wagon.  Ihit  wiu'n  it  rained,  our 
situation  w;is  pitifnl  indeed;  and  we  only  wished 
it  to  rain  so  hard  that  the  lion  might  not  like  to 
leave  his  lair. 

Having  travelled  one  hundred  miles,  five  days 
after  leaving  Mosega  we  came  to  the  first  cattle 
outposts  of  the  Matabele,  when  we  halted  by  a  fine 
rivulet.  My  attention  was  arrested  by  a  beautiful 
and  gigantic  tree,  standing  in  a  defile  leading  into 
an  extensive  and  woody  ravine,  between  a  high 
range  of  mountains.  Seeing  some  individuals 
employed  on  the  giound  under  its  shade,  and  the 
conical  points  of  what  looked  like  houses  in  minia- 
ture, protruding  through  its  evergreen  foliage,  I 
proceeded  thither,  and  found  that  the  tree  was  in- 
habited by  several  families  of  Bakones,  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  country.  I  ascended  by  the  notclied 
trunk,  and  found,  to  my  amazement,  no  less  than 
seventeen  of  these  aerial  abodes,  and  three  others 
unfinished.  On  reaching  the  topmost  hut,  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  I  entered,  and  sat 
down.  Its  only  furniture  was  the  hay  which 
covered  the  floor,  a  spear,  a  spoon,  and  a  bowl  full 
of  locusts.  Not  having  eaten  anything  that  day, 
and,  from  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  not  wishing 
to  return  immediately  to  the  wagons,  I  asked  a 
woman  who  sat  at  the  door  with  a  babe  at  her 
breast,  permission  to  eat.  This  she  granted  with 
pleasure,  and  soon  brought  me  more  in  a  powdered 
state.  Several  more  females  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring roosts,  stepping  from  branch  to  branch, 
to  see  the  stranger,  who  was  to  them  as  great  a 
curiosity  as  the  tree  was  to  him.  I  then  visited 
the  different  abodes,  which  were  on  several  prin- 
cipal branches.  The  structiu'e  of  these  houses  was 
very  simple.  An  oblong  scaffold,  about  seven  feet 
wide,  is  formed  of  straight  sticks.  On  one  end  of 
this  platform  a  small  cone  is  formed,  also  of  straight 
sticks,  and  thatched  with  grass.  A  person  can 
nearly  stand  upright  in  it;  the  diameter  of  the 
floor  is  about  six  feet.  The  house  stands  on  the 
end  of  the  oblong,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  square 
space  before  the  door.  On  the  day  previous  I  had 
passed  several  villages,.  s(mie  containing  forty 
houses,  all  built  on  poles  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  a  circle ;  the  ascent 
and  descent  is  by  a  knotty  branch  of  a  tree  placed 
in  front  of  the  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle 
there  is  always  a  heap  of  the  bones  of  game  they 
have  killed.  Such  were  the  domiciles  of  the  im- 
poverished thoiisauds  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  who,  having  been  scattered  and  peeled  by 
Moselekatse,  had  neither  herd  nor  stall,  but  sub- 
sisted on  locusts,  roots,  and  the  cha.se.  They 
adopted  this  mode  of  architecture  to  escape  the 
lions  which  abounded  in  the  country.  During  the 
day  the  families  descended  to  the  shade  beneath 
to  dress  their  daily  food.  When  the  inhabitants 
increased,  they  supported  the  augmented  weight  on 
the  branches,  by  upright  sticks,  but  when  lightened 
of  their  load,  they  removed  these  for  fire-wood. 
The  following  sketch  of  the  tree  (a  species  of ^>//s,) 
taken  on  the  spot,  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  has 
been  written  on  these  aerial  abodes. 

As  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  expedient 
as  above  described,  I  may  add,  that  during  the  day, 
having  shot  a  rhinoceros,  we  had  reserved  the  hump 
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of  the  animal  to  roast  during  the  night;  a  large 
ant-hill  was  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  being 
prepared  by  excavation  and  lire,  this  tit-bit  was 


deposited.  During  the  night,  a  couple  of  lions, 
attracted  by  the  roast,  drew  near,  and  though  it 
was  beyond  giiu-shot,  we  could  hear  them  distinctly, 
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as  if  holding  council  to  wait  till  the  fire  went  out, 
to  obtain  for  themselves  our  anticijjated  breakfast. 
As  the  fire  appeared  to  have  gone  out  altogetlier, 
we  had  given  up  hope  till  morning  liiiht  showed 
us  that  the  lions  iiad  been  in  earnest,  but  the  heat 
of  the  smouldering  ant-hill  had  effectually  guarded 
our  steak. 

After  my  return  to  tlie  wagons,  some  Matabele 
warriors  rtpproaclied,  who  on  seeing 'Uml)ato  and 
his  companion,  and  their  attendants,  bowed  at  a 
distance,  until  he  beckoned  them  to  draw  near, 
when  they  addressed  the  Tunas  in  the  most 
servile  language,  which  proved  that  we  had  not 
been  mistaken  in  regarding  them  as  men  of  dis- 
tinction. Having  thus  arrived  at  the  out-posts  of 
Moselekatse's  dominions,  I  again  referred  to  my 
engagements,  and  proposed  returning  home,  having 
now  brought  them  thus  far,  and,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  country,  placed  them  among,  or 
behind  the  shields  of  their  nation.  The  two  chief 
men  arose,  and  after  looking  for  a  while  on  the 
ground,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  'Umbate,  laying  his 
right  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  the  left  on  his 
breast,  addressed  me  in  the  following  language: 
"  Father,  you  have  been  our  guardian.  We  are 
yours.  You  love  us,  and  will  you  leave  us?"  and 
])ointing  to  the  blue  mountains  on  the  distiiut 
horizon,  "  Yonder,"  he  added,  "  dwells  the  great 
Moseli'katse,  and  how  shall  we  approach  his  pre- 
sence, if  you  are  not  witli  us?  If  you  love  us  still, 
save  us,  for  when  we  shall  have  told  our  news,  he 
will  ask  why  our  conduct  gave  you  pain  to  cause 
your  return ;  and  before  the  sun  descend  on  the 
day  we  see  his  face,  we  shall  l)e  ordered  out  for 
execution,  because  you  are  not.     Look  at  me  and 


my  companion,  and  tell  us  if  you  can,  that  you  will 
not  go,  for  we  had  better  die  here  than  in  the  sight 
of  our  people."  I  reasoned,  but  they  -were  silent ; 
their  eyes,  however,  spoke  a  language  I  could  not 
resist.  "Are  you  afraid  ?"  said  one;  to  which  I 
replied,  "  No."  "  Then,"  said  'Umbate,  "  it  remains 
Avith  you  to  save  our  lives,  and  our  wives  and 
children  from  sorrow."  I  now  found  myself  in  a 
jK'rplexing  position  ;  these  noble  supi)liants  stiinding 
l^efore  me,  'Umbate,  whose  intelligent  countenance 
beamed  with  benevolence,  while  his  masculine 
companion,  another  Mars,  displayed  a  sympathy  of 
feeling  not  to  be  expected  in  the  man  of  war,  who 
could  count  his  many  tens  of  slain  warrioi-s  which 
had  adorned  his  head  with  the  ring  or  badge  of 
victory  and  honour.  My  own  attendants,  whom  I 
had  the  day  before  been  commending  for  their  in- 
trepidity, were  looking  on  the  transaction  as  if  the 
destinies  of  an  empire  were  involved;  and  heard, 
not  without  strong  emotion,  my  consent  to  accom- 
pany the  strangers  to  their  king. 

We  now  travelled  along  a  range  of  mountains 
running  near  E.S.IO.,  while  the  country  to  the  north 
and  east  became  more  level,  but  beautifully  studded 
with  ranges  of  little  hills,  many  isolatcil,  of  a  conical 
form,  along  the  bases  of  which  lay  the  ruins  of 
innumerable  towns,  some  of  which  were  of  amazing 
extent.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  extended  plains 
was  of  the  richest  description.  The  torrents  from 
the  adjacent  heights  hail,  from  year  to  year,  carried 
away  innnense  masses  in  some  places  laying  bare 
the  substratum  of  granite  rocks,  exhibiting  a  mass 
of  rich  soil  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep,  where  it 
was  evident  native  grain  had  formerly  waved  ;  and 
water-melons,  pumpkins,  kidney-beans,  and  sweet 
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reed  had  once  flourished.  The  ruins  of  many  towns 
showed  signs  of  immense  labour  and  perseverance  ; 
stone  fences,  averaging  from  four  to  seven  feet  liigh, 
raised  npiiarentiy  without  mortar,  hammer,  or  line. 
Everything  was  circular,  from  the  inner  walls 
which  surrounded  each  dwelling  or  family  resi- 
dence, to  those  which  encircled  a  town.  In  travers- 
ing these  ruins,  I  found  the  remains  of  some  liouses 
which  had  escaped  the  flames  of  the  marauders. 
These  were  large,  and  displayed  a  far  superior  style 
to  anything  I  had  witnessed  among  the  other  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  Southern  Africa.  The  circular  walls 
were  generally  composed  of  hard  clay,  with  a  small 
mixture  of  cow-dung,  so  well  plastered  and  polished, 
a  refined  portion  of  the  former  mixed  with  a  kind 
of  ore,  that  the  interior  of  the  house  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  varnished.  The  walls  and  door-ways 
were  also  neatly  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  archi- 
traves and  cornices.  The  pillars  supporting  the 
roof  in  the  form  of  pilasters,  projecting  from  the 
walls,  and  adorned  with  fiutings  and  other  designs, 
showed  much  taste  in  the  architectresses.  This 
taste,  however,  was  exercised  on  fragile  materials, 
for  there  Avas  nothing  in  the  building  like  stone, 
except  the  foundations.  The  houses,  like  all  others 
in  the  interior,  were  round,  with  conical  roofs,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  walls,  so  as  to  afford  consider- 
able shade,  or  what  might  be  called  a  verandah. 
The  raising  of  the  stone  fences  must  have  been  a 
■work  of  immense  labour,  for  the  materials  had  all 
to  be  brought  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  the 
quarries  where  these  materials  were  probably  ob- 
tained, were  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  neigh- 
bouring hills  also  gave  ample  demonstration  of 
human  perseverance,  with  instruments  of  the  most 
paltry  description. 

In  some  places  were  found  indigenous  fig-trees, 
gi'owiug  on  squares  of  stone  left  by  the  quarriers, 
the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  held  together  by  the 
intersecting  roots  of  the  tree.  On  some  of  these  we 
found  ripe  figs,  but,  from  the  stony  basis  and  un- 
cultivated state,  they  were  much  inferior  to  those 
grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  colony.  Many  an  hour 
have  1  walked,  pensively,  among  these  scenes  of 
desolation, — casting  my  thoughts  back  to  the  period 
when  these  now  ruined  habitations  teemed  with  life 
and  revelry,  and  when  the  hills  and  dales  resounded 
to  the  bursts  of  heathen  joy.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained but  dilapidated  walls,  heaps  of  stones,  and 
rubbish,  mingled  with  human  skulls,  which,  to  a 
contemplative  mind,  told  their  ghastly  tale.  These 
are  now  the  abodes  of  reptiles  and  beasts  of  prey. 
Occasionally  a  large  stone-fold  might  be  seen  occu- 
pied by  the  cattle  of  the  Matabele,  who  had  caused 
the  land  thus  to  mourn.  Having  Matabele  with 
me,  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  elicit  local  in- 
formation from  the  dejected  and  scattered  aborigines 
who  occasionally  eame  in'  our  way.  These  trem- 
bled before  the  nobles,  who  ruled  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  usurpers  were 
anxious  to  keep  me  in  the  dark  about  the  deva.sta- 
tions  which  everywhere  met  our  eyes,  and  they 
always  endeavoured  to  be  present  when  1  came  in 
contact  with  the  aliorigines  of  the  country  ;  but  as 
I  could  speak  the  language,  some  opportunities  were 
aft'orded.  One  of  the  three  servants  who  accom- 
panied the  two  ambassadors  to  the  Kuruman  was  a 
captive  among  the  Mantatees,  who  had  been  defeated 


at  Old  Lithako.  He,  as  well  as  his  fellow-sei-vants, 
felt  a  pleasure  in  speaking  with  us  in  Sechuana, 
their  native  language.  He,  and  many  hundreds 
more  of  that  people,  were,  on  their  return  from  the 
defeat,  taken  prisoners  by  Moselekatse.  This  indi- 
vidual, though  an  athletic  and  stern-looking  being, 
was  also  a  shreM'd  observer  of  character,  and  pos- 
sessed a  noble  mind,  Mhich  revolted  at  the  tyranny 
of  his  new  masters.  He  was  a  native  of  the  regions 
through  which  we  were  now  passing,  and  would 
sometimes  whisper  to  me  events  connected  with  the 
desolations  of  his  fiither-land.  These  nations  he 
described  as  being  once  numerous  as  the  locusts, 
rich  in  cattle,  and  traffickers,  to  a  great  extent,  with 
the  distant  tribes  of  the  north.  My  infornuxnt,  with 
his  fellow  15akones,  had  witnessed  the  desolation  of 
many  of  the  towns  around  us — the  sweeping  away 
tile  cattle  and  valuables — the  butchering  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  their  being  enveloped  in  smoke  and 
fiames.  Commandos  of  Chaka,  the  once  bloody 
monarch  of  the  Zoolus,  had  made  frightful  havoc; 
but  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Bakone  tribes  by  the  arms  of  Moselekatse.  The 
fi)rmer  inhabitants  of  these  luxuriant  hills  and  fer- 
tile plains  had,  from  peace  and  plenty,  become 
effeminate;  while  the  Matabele,  under  the  bar- 
barous reign  of  the  monster  Chaka,  from  whose 
iron  grasp  they  had  made  their  escape,  like  an  over- 
whelming torrent,  rushed  onward  to  the  north, 
marking  their  course  with  blood  and  carnage. 

On  a  sabbath  morning  I  ascended  a  hill,  at  the 
base  of  which  we  had  halted  the  preceding  evening, 
to  spend  the  day.  I  had  scarcely  reached  the 
summit,  and  sat  down,  when  I  found  that  my  intel- 
ligent companion  had  stolen  away  from  the  party, 
to  answer  some  questions  I  had  asked  the  day 
before,  and  to  which  he  could  not  reply,  because  of 
the  presence  of  his  superiors.  Happening  to  turn 
to  the  right,  and  seeing  liefore  me  a  large  extent  of 
level  ground  covered  with  ruins,  I  inquired  what 
had  become  of  the  inhabitants.  He  had  just  sat 
down,  but  rose,  evidently  with  some  feeling,  and, 
stretching  forth  his  arm  in  the  direction  of  the 
ruins,  said,  "  I,  even  I,  beheld  it !"  and  paused,  as 
if  in  deep  thought.  "  There  lived  the  great  chief 
of  multitudes.  He  reigned  among  them  like  a  king. 
He  was  the  chief  of  the  blue-coloured  cattle.  They 
were  numei-ous  as  the  dense  mist  on  the  mountain 
brow  ;  his  flocks  covered  the  plain.  He  thought 
the  number  of  his  warriors  would  awe  his  enemies. 
His  people  boasted  in  their  spears,  and  laughed  at 
tlie  cowardice  of  such  as  had  fled  from  their  towns. 
'  I  shall  slay  them,  and  hang  up  their  shields  on 
my  hill.  Our  race  is  a  race  of  warrioi's.  Who 
ever  subdued  our  fathers?  they  were  mighty  in 
combat.  We  still  possess  the  spoils  of  aucient 
times.  Have  not  our  dogs  eaten  the  shields  of  their 
nobles  ?  The  vultures  shall  devour  the  slain  of  our 
enemies.'  Thus  they  sang  and  thus  they  danced, 
till  they  beheld  on  yonder  heights  the  apjiroaching 
foe.  The  noise  of  their  song  was  hushed  in  night, 
and  their  hearts  were  filled  with  dismay.  They 
saw  the  clouds  ascend  from  the  plains.  It  was  the 
smoke  of  burning  towns.  The  confusion  of  a 
whirlwind  was  in  the  heart  of  the  gi-eat  chief  of  the 
blue-coloured  cattle.  This  shout  was  raised,  '  They 
are  friends ;'  but  they  shouted  agxiin,  '  They  are 
foes,'   till  their  near  approach  proclaimed  them 
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Matabele.  The  men  seized  their  arms,  and  rushed 
out,  as  if  to  chase  the  antelope.  The  onset  was  as 
the  voice  of  lightning,  and  their  spears  as  the 
shaking  of  a  forest  in  the  autumn  storm.  The  Ma- 
talK'le  lions  raised  the  shout  of  death,  and  flew  upon 
their  victims.  It  was  the  shout  of  victory.  Their 
hissing  and  hollow  groans  told  their  progress  among 
the  dead.  A  few  moments  laid  hundreds  on  the 
ground.  The  clash  of  shields  was  the  signal  of 
triumph.  Our  people  fled  with  their  cattle  to  the 
top  of  yonder  mount.  The  Matabele  entered  the 
town  M'ith  the  roar  of  the  lion  ;  they  pillaged  and 
fired  the  houses,  speared  the  mothers,  and  cast  their 
infants  to  the  flames.  The  sun  went  down.  The 
victors  emerged  from  the  smoking  plain,  and  pnr- 
sued  their  course,  surrounding  the  base  of  yonder 
hill.  They  slaughtered  cattle;  they  danced  and 
sang  till  the  dawn  of  day ;  they  ascended,  and  killed 
till  their  hands  were  weary  of  the  spear."  Stoop- 
ing to  tlie  ground  on  Mhieh  we  stood,  he  took  up  a 
little  dust  in  his  hand  ;  l)lowing  it  oft',  and  holding 
out  his  naked  palm,  he  added,  "  'i'hat  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  great  chief  of  the  blue-coloured 
cattle !"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my 
feelings  while  listening  to  this  descriptive  effusion 
of  native  eloquence ;  and  I  afterwards  embraced 
opportunities  of  writing  it  down,  of  which  the  above 
is  only  an  abridgment.  I  found  also,  from  other 
aborigines,  that  his  was  no  fabled  song,  but  merely 
a  compendious  sketch  of  the  catastro])he. 

We  were  detained  several  days  at  this  j)lace  by 
dreadful  storms  of  thunder,  which  appeared  to  make 
the  very  mountains  shake,  and  heavy  rains  which 
caused  torrents  of  water  to  fall  from  the  neighbour- 
ing heights,  which  deluged  the  plains.  The  luxu- 
riance of  everytliing  on  hill  and  dale  was  great. 
The  rich  black  soil,  being  saturated  with  water, 
became  so  adhesive,  that  it  was  found  impossiltle 
for  either  men  or  oxen  to  proceed.  The  wheels 
became  one  mass  of  clay,  which  nothing  could  de- 
tach ;  while  the  feet  of  the  oxen  became  so  large 
witii  the  teiHicioussoil,  that  it  was  o>it  of  our  power 
to  move  them  from  the  spot.  Though  we  could 
only  see  the  smoke  of  distant  villages,  we  had  fre- 
<|ueiit  visitors  bringing  us  abundant  supplies  of 
milk  and  grain,  lx)rne  on  the  heads  of  women  be- 
longing to  the  subjugated  Hechuana  tribes. 

The  dark  cloudy  weather  and  uncomfortable  ac- 
commodations awoke  gloomy  forebodings  in  the 
minds  of  my  people,  some  of  whom  would  gladly 
have  escaped,  but  the  distance  from  home  was  too 
great.  VN  hen  the  weather  allowed  us  to  proceed, 
two  days  more  brought  us  through  a  fertile  country 
to  the  banks  of  the  I.impopo,  called  Uri,  higher  up, 
where  the  scaly  crocodile  may  be  seen  jirotruding 
his  ugly  siuiut  on  the  sedgy  bank  of  the  river. 

Passing  over  some  hills  to  the  right,  mc  were  not 
a  little  surprised,  on  descending  into  the  next  glen, 
to  find  a  large  hunting  jiarty  of  Ik'rend  Herei-.d  and 
his  people,  with  a  number  of  wagons.  Prom  Herend 
I  learned  that  Mr.  Archbell,  Wesleyan  missionary, 
had  come  aUmg  witli  him  to  look  out  for  a  suitable 
spot  for  a  station,  and  in  coni])any  with  Mrs.  A.  had 
left  tlie  jiarfy  three  days  before  to  see  Moselekatse, 
and  that  the  Matabele  monarch  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive him  till  our  arrival,  our  approach  having  iH'en 
hmg  announced  at  the  capital.  A  special  mes- 
senger having  arrived  to  conduct  me  tluther,  I  pro- 


ceeded by  a  circuitous  route  over  hill  and  dale> 
quite  difficult  enough  for  human  beings  to  traverse, 
much  more  so  for  oxen  with  wagons,  and,  after  a 
long  and  harassing  day's  ride,  we  reached  the  Peban 
Kiver  to  halt  for  the  sabbath,  the  greater  part  of 
which  1  spent  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archbell,  a  treat 
I  little  expected  when  I  left  home. 

On  Monday  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  A.  and  a 
trader.  From  my  Matabele  charge  I  learned  that 
Moselekatse  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  I?e- 
rend's  intrusion  into  his  dominions,  and  had  there- 
fore refii.sed  to  see  any  one  before  our  arrival. 
Mr.  A.,  who  had  been  kept  some  days  Avaiting,  and 
was  strongly  inclined  to  return,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accompany  us,  and  two  days  more  we  proceeded 
eastward,  over  a  hilly,  trackless,  and  woody  country, 
receiving  everj-  demonstration  of  the  pleasure  Mo- 
selekatse anticipated  in  welcoming  us  at  his  capital. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  day  we  came  within  sight 
of  the  long  looked-for  spot  under  a  range  of  hills. 
One  of  the  Tunas  had  left  us  at  the  Limpopo,  to 
appear  in  person  before  his  king,  and,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  to  make  my  path  straight  to  the  alx>de  of 
his  sovereign.  "  There,"  said  'Umbate,  pointing 
to  the  town,  "  there  dwells  the  great  king  Pezoolu,* 
the  Elephant,  the  Lion's  paw,"  following  up  these 
titles  with  ascriptions  of  extravagant  praise. 

As  the  wagoris  had  to  make  a  circuit  to  arrive  at 
a  ford  through  the  river,  Entsabotlukn,  Mr.  Arch- 
bell, myself,  and  two  of  our  attendant.s,  saddled  our 
horses  to  go  the  direct  road.  When  we  reached 
the  river  we  found  people  bathing,  who,  seeing 
horsemen,  scampered  ott'  in  the  greatest  terror. 
We  proceeded  directly  to  the  town,  and  on  riding 
into  tlu'  centre  of  the  large  fold,  which  was  capable 
of  holding  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle,  we  were 
rather  taken  by  surprise  to  find  it  lined  by  eight 
hundred  warriors,  besides  two  hundred  which  were 
concealed  in  each  side  of  the  entrance,  as  if  in  am- 
bush. We  were  beckoned  to  dismount,  which  we 
did,  holding  our  horses'  bridles  in  our  bands.  The 
warriors  at  the  gate  instantly  nished  in  with  hideous 
yells,  and  leaping  from  the  earth  with  a  kind  of 
kilt  aroimd  their  bodies,  hanging  like  loose  toils, 
and  their  large  shields,  frightened  our  horses. 
They  then  joined  the  circle,  falling  into  rank  with 
as  much  order  as  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
European  tactics.  Here  we  stood  surrounded  by 
warriors,  whose  kilts  were  of  ape-skins,  and  their 
legs  and  arms  adorned  with  the  hair  and  tails  of 
oxen,  their  shields  reaching  to  their  chins,  and  their 
heads  adorned  with  feathers. 

Although  in  the  centre  of  a  tOAvn,  all  was  silent 
as  the  midnight  hour.  Mhile  the  men  were  motion- 
less as  statues.  I'^yes  only  were  seen  to  move,  and 
there  Mas  a  rich  disjilay  of  fine  white  teeth.  After 
some  minutes  of  jirofound  silence,  which  was  only 
interrujjted  by  the  lireathing  of  our  horses,  the  war 
song  lairst  forth.  There  was  harmony,  it  is  true, 
and  they  beat  time  with  their  feet,  pro<lucing  a 
sound  like  hollow  thunder;  but  some  parts  of  it 
was  music  befitting  the  nether  regions,  especially 
Mhen  they  imitated  the  groanings  of  the  dying  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  yi-lls  and  hissings  of  the 
eon(|uerors.  Another  sinniltaneoiis  pause  ensueil, 
and  still  we  wondered  M'hat  was  intended,  till  out 
marched  the  monarch  from  behind  the  lines,  fol- 
*  Heaven,  one  of  \\i»  titles. 
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lowed  by  a  number  of  men  bearing  baskets  and 
bowls  of  food.  lie  came  up  to  us,  and,  having  been 
instructed  in  our  mode  of  salutation,  gave  each  a 
clumsy  but  hearty  shake  of  the  band.  lie  tlien 
politely  turned  to  tiie  food,  which  w;is  placed  at  our 
ieet,  and  invited  us  to  partake.  By  this  time  the 
wagons  were  seen  in  the  distance,  and  having  inti- 
mated our  wish  to  be  directed  to  a  place  where  we 
might  encamp  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  ac- 
companied us,  keeping  fast  hold  of  my  right  arm, 
though  not  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  yet  Mith 
perfect  familiarity.  "  The  land  is  before  you  ;  you 
are  come  to  your  sou.  You  must  sleep  wliere  j  on 
please."  When  the  "  moving  houses,"  as  the  wagons 
were  called,  drew  near,  he  took  a  firmer  grasp  of 
my  arm,  and  hK)ked  on  them  with  unutterable  sur- 
prise ;  and  this  man,  the  terror  of  thousands,  drew 
back  with  fear,  as  one  in  doubt  as  to  wliether  they 
M'ere  not  living  creatures.  When  the  oxen  were 
unyoked,  he  approached  the  wagon  with  the  utmost 
caution,  still  holding  me  by  one  hand,  and  placing 
the  other  on  his  mouth,  indicating  his  surprise. 
lie  looked  at  them  very  mtently,  particularly  the 


wheels;  and  when  told  of  how  many  pieces  of 
wood  each  wheel  was  composed,  his  wonder  was 
increased.  After  examining  all  very  closely,  one 
mystery  yet  remained,  how  the  large  band  of  iron 
surrounding  the  felloes  of  the  wheel  came  to  be  in 
one  piece  witliout  either  end  or  joint.  'Umbate, 
my  friend  aud  fellow-traveUer,  wliose  visit  to  our 
station  had  made  him  nmch  wiser  than  his  master, 
took  hold  of  my  right  hand,  and  rehited  what  he 
had  seen.  "  My  eyes,"  he  said.  "  saw  that  very 
hand,"  pointing  to  mine,  "  cut  these  bars  of  iron, 
take  a  piece  olf  one  end,  and  then  join  them  as  you 
now  see  them."  A  minute  inspection  ensued  to 
discover  the  welded  part.  "  Does  he  give  medicine 
to  the  iron  ?"  Avas  the  monarch's  incpiiry.  "  No," 
said  'Umbate,  "nothing  is  used  but  fire,  a  hammer, 
and  a  chisel."  Moselekatse  then  returned  to  the 
town,  where  the  warriors  were  still  standing  as  he 
left  them,  who  received  him  Avith  immense  bursts 
of  applause. 

The  accompanying  sketches  exhibit  a  Matabelc, 
and  a  Batlapi  or  Bechuana  warrior.  They  are 
placed  together  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  dif- 


ference of  taste  and  costume,  as  well  as  the  armour 
used  by  those  distinct  trilies.  Some  thousands  of 
the  Matabele,  composing  several  regiments,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  colour  of  their  shields,  as  well  as 
the  kind  and  profusion  of  feathers  which  generally 
adorn  their  heads,  having  also  a  long  feather  of  tlie 
blue  crane  rising  from  their  brows,  all  which  has 
an  imposing  effect  at  their  onset.  Their  arms  con- 
sist of  a  shield,  short  spear,  and  club.  The  clul), 
often  made  of  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  or  hard 
wood,  they  throw  with  unerring  precision,  so  as 
even  to  strike  dead  the  smaller  antelope.  The 
spear  is  not  intended  for  throwing,  but  for  close 
combat,  aud  such  being  their  mode  of  warfare,  the 
tribes  accustomed  to  throw  their  light  javelins  to  a 
distance,  are  overtaken  by  these  organized  soldiers 
and  mowed  down.  They  must  conquer  or  die,  and 
if  one  return  without  Ins  shield  or  spear,  at  the 


frown  of  his  sovereign  he  is  instantly  dispatched  by 
another.  They  look  best  in  their  war  dress,  which 
is  only  worn  on  great  occasions,  and  without  which 
they  are,  like  the  Kafir  tribes,  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
They  rarely  use  a  war  axe,  which  distinguishes  the 
accompanying  Bechuana  warrior,  and  which  he 
only  uses  when  brought  into  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, when  his  spears  are  expended,  or  when 
butchering  the  vanquished  enemy.  Their  shields, 
made  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  ox  hide,  are  Aery 
different  in  size  and  shape.  That  of  the  Matabele 
is  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  body,  while  the 
other  is  light,  and  easily  manoeuvred  so  as  to  throw 
off  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.  That  of  a  Basuto 
is  smaller  still,  and  seems  only  capable  of  defending 
tlie  left  hand,  which  grasps  the  spears,  and  a  rod 
bearing  a  plume  of  black  ostrich  feathers. 

Moselekatse  did  not  fail  to  supply  us  abundantly 
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with  meat,  milk,  and  a  weak  kind  of  beer,  made 
from  the  native  grain.  He  appeared  anxious  to 
please,  and  to  exhibit  himself  and  people  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  accordance  with  savage  notions 
of  conferring  honour,  all  the  inhabitants  and  war- 
riors of  the  neighbouring  towns  were  ordered  to  con- 
gregate at  head  quarters,  and  on  the  following  day 
a  public  ball  was  given  in  compliment  to  the  stran- 
gers. A  smooth  plain  adjoining  the  town  was 
selected  for  the  purpose,  where  Moselekatse  took 
his  stand  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  circle  of  his 
soldiers,  numbers  of  women  being  present,  who, 
with  their  shrill  voices  and  clapping  of  hands,  took 
part  in  the  c<mcert.  About  thirty  ladies  from  his 
liarem,  with  long  white  wands,  marched  to  the  song 
backwaril  and  forward  on  the  outside  of  the  ranks, 
their  well  lubricated  shining  bodies  being  too 
weighty  for  the  agile  movements  which  charac- 
terized the  matrons  and  damsels  of  lower  rank. 
They  sang  their  war  songs,  and  one  composed  on 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  strangeis,  gazing  on  and 
adoring  with  trembling  fear  and  admiration  the 


potentate  in  the  centre,  who  stood  and  sometimes 
regulated  the  motions  of  thousands  by  the  move- 
ment of  his  head,  or  the  raising  or  depression  of  his 
hand.  He  then  sat  down  on  his  shield  of  lion's 
skin,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  not  fine,  and  if  we 
had  such  things  in  my  country.  I  could  not  gratify 
his  vanity  by  saying  I  did  admire  that  which  ex- 
cited the  most  thrilling  sensations  in  his  martial 
bosom,  and  as  to  their  being  balls,  public  balls,  in 
honour  of  the  great  and  renowned,  I  did  not  choose 
to  acknowledge. 

This  public  entertainment  or  display  of  national 
glory  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  when 
the  chief  retired  swollen  with  pride,  amidst  the 
deafening  shouts  of  adoring  applause,  not  only  of 
the  populace,  but  of  his  satraps,  who  followed  at  a 
distance  to  do  him  homage  at  his  own  abode. 
Whenever  he  arose  or  sat  down,  all  within  sight 
hailed  him  with  a  shout,  lidailr!  or  Aaite  I  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  his  high  sounding  titles, 
such  as  Great  King,  King  of  heaven,  the  Elephant, 
&c. 


No.  1.  A  Rodumna  nooillo  or  bodkin,  about  six  inclios  long. 

2.  Its  shiMlli,  maili'  of  \>t:l\i  win-. 

3.  A  w;ir  axi-,  tlii'  lianil  Ic  of  rhinoceros  horn,  about  two  and  a  half  foot  long. 

4.  Tlio  shoath  of  a  knifo. 

5.  The  knifo,  six  inches  long,  with  a  carved  ivorj'  handle. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Tlie  Author's  stay  prolonged — An  expression  of  gratitude  — A 
.Saturday  eve — A  criminal  tried — Savage  heroism — Suicide 
— Parasites — Moselekat.se's  history — His  character— A  bi>- 
reaved  fallier  —  His  efforts  to  redeem  his  son — I'aternal 
affection — A  motlier's  love — Moselekatse's  'inquiriiN— Pas- 
sion for  war — A  monstrous  action — Kough  cooks— The  lior- 
rora  of  war — Tlie  Author  returns  home. 

As  Mr.  Archltell  found  it  neces.sary  to  make  a  very 
short  stjiy,  and  having  myself  left  home  without 
any  iutentiuu  of  travelling  half  so  far,  I  informed 


his  savage  majesty  that  my  visit  must  also  be  short, 
as  my  family  and  friends  at  the  Kiiriinian  would 
suppose  that  evil  had  befallen  me  on  a  road  where 
there  wa.s  little  other  company  than  beasts  of  prey. 
This  was  all  very  reasonable,  but  he  contrived, 
with  no  little  artifice  and  persuasion,  to  detain  me 
ten  days.  During  this  p<'riod,  I  had  freipient  in- 
terviews Mith  him,  hut  I  was  not  favourably  situ- 
ated for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his  real  character, 
for  not  a  soul  in  his  dominions  dared  breathe  a 
syllable  that  was  not  calculated  to  set  him  forth  as 
the  best  and  noblest  of  beings,  immaculate  in  his 
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actions,  the  very  perfection  of  all  that  was  lovely, 
just  and  good,  possessing  a  power  wliich  could 
hurl  the  mountains  from  their  foundations ;  and 
finally,  that  his  smile  was  life,  Mhile  his  frown  scat- 
tered horror  and  death.  However,  I  learned  some- 
thing of  his  disposition  from  the  attendants  of  the 
eliiefs  who  had  visited  the  Kuruman,  and  who 
■were  permitted  to  remain  at  my  wagons,  with 
additions  to  their  nund)er,  to  serve  or  carry  mes- 
sages, hut  in  reality  to  watch  our  movements,  and 
take  cognizance  of  all  intercourse  between  myself 
and  the  natives.  They  were  nevertheless  very  obe- 
dient to  my  suggestions,  for  when  I  wanted  ([uiet- 
ness,  I  had  only  to  hold  up  my  finger  to  signify 
who  I  wishi'd  should  go,  or  who  remain.  Com- 
mon people  were  not  allowed  to  approach  without 
special  permission,  and  I  was  frequently  obliged  to 
prevent  my  body-gTiard  discharging  sticks,  stones, 
or  any  thing  else  at  any  one  who  should  dare  ap- 
proach within  certain  limits.  It  was  with  no  little 
difficulty  I  prevented  broken  heads  and  broken 
bones,  for  they  appeared  to  perform  their  tyranni- 
cal functions  with  real  zest. 

During  one  of  my  first  interviews  •with  Mosele- 
katse,  the  following  incident  took  place,  which 
shows  that,  however  degi'aded  and  cruel  man  may 
become,  he  is  capable  of  being  subdued  by  kindness. 
He  drew  nearto  the  spot  M'here  I  stood,  with  some 
attendants  bearing  dishes  of  food ;  the  two  chiefs 
who  had  been  at  the  Kuruman  were  with  nie,  but 
on  the  approach  of  their  sovereign,  they  bowed  and 
withdrew,  shouting,  as  usual,  *'  Baaite  'nkhosi  en- 
kolu,"  but  were  instantly"  desired  to  return.  IMose- 
lekatse,  placing  his  left  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
his  right  on  his  breast,  addressed  me  in  the  follow- 
ing language :  '•  Machobane,*  I  call  you  such  be- 
cause you  have  been  my  father.  You  have  made 
nij^  heart  as  white  as  milk  ;  milk  is  not  white  to- 
day, my  heart  is  white.  1  cease  not  to  wonder  at 
the  love  of  a  stranger.  You  never  saw  me  before, 
but  you  love  me  more  than  my  own  people.  You 
fed  me  when  I  was  hungry  ;  you  clothed  me  when 
I  was  naked  ;  you  carried  me  in  your  bosom ;"  and, 
raising  my  right  arm  with  his,  added,  "that  arm 
shielded  me  from  my  enemies."  On  my  replying, 
I  was  unconscious  of  having  done  him  an\'  such 
ser\'ices,  he  instantly  pointed  to  the  two  ambassa- 
dors, who  were  sitting  at  my  feet,  saying,  " 'Ihese 
are  great  men  ;  'Umbate  is  my  right  hand.  When 
I  sent  them  from  my  presence  to  see  the  land  of 
the  white  men,  I  sent  my  ears,  my  eyes,  my  mouth  ; 
what  they  heard  I  heard,  what  they  saw  I  saw,  and 
what  they  said,  it  was  Moselekatse  who  said  it. 
You  fed  them  and  clothed  them,  and  when  they 
were  to  be  slain,  you  were  their  shield.  You  did 
it  unto  me.  You  did  it  unto  Moselekatse,  the  son 
of  Machobane."  These  expro'ssious  received  addi- 
tional colourings  from  his  retinue,  who  added  fresh 
fiiel  to  the  flame  of  pride  which  ever  burned  in  his 
heart,  by  assuring  him  that  it  was  the  renown  of 
his  mighty  name  which  had  commanded  the  hom- 
age of  distant  nations.  The  testimony  of  his  grati- 
tude Mas  duly  appreciated  and  acknowledged,  and 
the  a.ssurance  given  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  tell 
him  news.  This  was  the  news  of  the  love  of  God, 
to  which  he  listened  at  first  with  apparent  atten- 
tion, but  his  countenance  soon  betrayed  a  ti^uaut 
•  The  name  of  his  lather. 


mind,  while  his  eyes  looked  w  ith  delight  on  the 
droves  of  sleek  cattle  approaching  the  town,  and 
which  possessed  charms  infinitely  more  captivating 
than  the  to])ics  of  our  conversation. 

Thus  ended  the  Saturday  eve,  when  his  majesty, 
indicating,  by  a  polite  bow,  that  he  had  heard 
enough  for  tlie  present,  rose  amidst  the  shouts  of 
his  attendants,  and  retired  to  society  and  conversa- 
tion more  congenial  with  his  savage  mind.  'Umbate 
and  two  of  his  relations,  whom  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce to  my  notice,  remained  behind  till  a  late  hour. 
One  of  these  api)eared  to  be  a  man  of  superior  intel- 
lect, and  put  rather  striking  questions  on  the  sul)- 
jeets  which  1  had  brought  before  the  attention  of 
the  great  man.  The  stillness  of  a  serene  night,  far 
from  the  dance  and  war-song,  which  echoed  from 
the  neighbouring  hills,  inspired  confidence  in  these 
chieftains,  who  spoke  in  whispers,  as  if  afraid  that 
their  king  should  hear  their  liberty  of  speech. 
'Umbate  repeated  to  his  friend  much  that  he  had 
heard  from  me  on  the  road  about  divine  things. 
Though  extremely  cautious  in  their  remarks,  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  not  insensible  of  the  rigours 
of  the  despotism  under  w  hich  they  lived.  I  had 
been  struck  with  the  fine,  open  countenances  of 
many  of  the  warriors,  who,  though  living  amid  the 
bewildering  mazes  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
del)used,  dejected,  and  oppressed  under  the  iron 
sceptre  of  a  monarch  addicted  to  shedding  blood, 
possessed  noble  minds ;  but,  alas !  whose  only 
source  of  joy  was  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  ranks  of 
their  sovereign.  The  following  morning  was 
marked  by  a  melancholy  display  of  that  so-called 
heroism  which  prefers  death  to  dishonour.  A  feast 
had  been  proclaimed,  cattle  had  been  slaughtered, 
and  many  hearts  beat  high  in  anticipation  of  wal- 
lowing in  all  the  excesses  of  savage  delight ;  eat- 
ing, drinking,  dancing,  and  singing  the  victors' 
song  over  the  slain,  whose  bones  lay  bleached  on 
the  neighbouring  plains.  Every  heart  appeared 
elate  but  one.  He  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  what 
was  called  an  Entuua,  (an  officer,)  who  wore  on 
his  head  the  usual  badge  of  dignity.  He  was 
brought  to  head-quarters.  His  arm  bore  no  shield, 
nor  his  hand  a  spear ;  he  had  been  divested  of  these, 
which  had  been  his  glory.  He  was  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  his  chief  council,  charged 
with  a  crime,  for  which  it  was  in  vain  to  expect 
pardon,  even  at  the  hands  of  a  more  humane  go- 
vernment. He  bowed  his  fine  elastic  figure,  and 
kneeled  before  the  judge.  The  case  was  investi- 
gated silently,  which  gave  solemnity  to  the  scene. 
Not  a  whisper  was  heard  among  the  listening 
audience,  and  the  voices  of  the  council  were  only 
audible  to  each  other,  and  the  nearest  spectators. 
The  prisoner,  though  on  his  knees,  had  something 
dignified  and  noble  in  his  mien.  Not  a  muscle 
of  his  countenance  moved,  but  his  bright  black  eyes 
indicated  a  feeling  of  intense  interest,  which  the 
moving  balance  between  life  and  death  only  could 
produce.  The  case  required  little  investigation  ; 
the  charges  were  clearly  substantiated,  and  the 
culprit  pleailed  guilty.  IJut,  alas !  he  knew  it  was 
at  a  bar  where  none  ever  heard  the  heart-reviving 
sound  of  pardon,  even  for  ott'ences  small  compared 
with  his.  A  pause  ensued,  during  which  the 
silence  of  death  pervaded  the  assembly.  At  length 
the  monarch  spoke,  and,  addressing  the  prisoner, 
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siiid,  "  You  iire  a  dead  man,  hut  1  shall  do  to-day 
what  I  never  did  lH.'foix' ;  1  simre  your  life  for  the 
sake  of  my  friend  and  father" — pointing  to  the  spot 
Mhere  I  stood.  "  I  know  his  heart  weeps  at  the 
shedding  of  blood,  for  his  sake  I  spare  your  life  ; 
he  has  travelled  from  a  far  country  to  see  me,  and 
he  has  made  my  heart  white;  tmt  he  tells  me  that 
to  take  away  life,  is  an  awful  thing,  and  nerer  can 
be  undone  again.  He  has  pleaded  with  me  not  to 
go  to  war,  nor  destroy  life.  I  wish  him  when  he 
returns  to  his  own  home  again,  to  return  with  a  heart 
as  white  as  he  has  made  mine.  I  spare  you  for  his 
sake,  for  I  love  him,  and  he  has  saved  the  lives  of 
my  people.  But,"  continued  the  king,  "  you  must 
be  degraded  for  life;  you  must  no  more  associate 
with  the  nobles  of  the  land,  nor  enter  the  towns  of 
the  ])rii)ces  of  the  people ;  nor  ever  again  mingle 
in  the  dance  of  the  mighty.  Go  to  the  poor  of  the 
field,  and  let  your  cmnpanions  be  the  inhabitants 
of  the  desert."  The  sentence  passed,  the  ])ardoned 
man  was  expected  to  bow  in  grateful  adoration  to 
him  whom  he  was  wont  to  look  upon,  and  exalt  in 
songs  a])plicable  only  to  One,  to  whom  belongs 
universal  sway  and  the  destinies  of  man.  But,  no  ! 
holding  his  hands  clasped  on  his  bosom,  he  replied, 
"  O  king,  afflict  not  my  heart !  I  have  merited  thy 
displeasure ;  let  me  be  slain  like  the  warrior ;  I 
cannot  live  with  the  poor."  And,  raising  his  hand 
to  the  ring  he  wore  on  his  brow,  he  continued; 
"  How  can  I  live  among  the  dogs  of  the  king,  and 
disgrace  these  badges  of  honour  which  I  won 
among  the  spears  and  shields  of  the  mighty  ?  No, 
I  cannot  live  !  Let  me  die,  O  Pezoolu  I"  His 
request  was  granted,  and  his  bauds  tied  erect  over 
his  head.  Now,  my  exertions  to  save  his  life  were 
vain.  He  disdained  the  Ixum  on  the  conditions 
ofl'ercd,  preferring  to  die  with  the  honours  he  had 
won  at  the  point  of  the  spear — honours  which  even 
the  act  that  condemned  him  did  not  tarnish — to 
exile  and  poverty,  among  the  children  of  the  desert. 
He  was  led  forth,  a  nuui  Malking  on  each  side. 
My  eye  followed  him  till  he  reached  the  top  of  a 
precipice,  over  which  he  was  precipitated  into  the 
deep  pool  of  the  river  beneath,  where  the  crocodiles, 
acciLstonied  to  such  meals,  were  yawning  to  devour 
him  ere  he  could  reach  the  bottom  I  This  was  a 
sabbath  morning  scene,  such  as  heathenism  exhibits 
to  the  view  of  the  Christian  philanthropist ;  and 
.such  as  is  calculated  to  excite  in  his  bosom  feelings 
of  the  deepest  sympathy.  This  magnanimous 
heathen  knew  of  no  hereafter.  He  was  without 
God  and  witliout  hope.  Hut,  however  deplorable 
the  state  of  such  a  person  may  be,  he  will  not  be 
condeniiu'd  as  equally  guilty  witli  those  who,  in  the 
midst  of  light  and  knowledge,  self-separated  from 
the  body,  recklessly  rush  into  the  presence  of  their 
Maker  and  ^their  Judge.  We  have  often  read  of 
the  |)atriotism  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  heard 
that  magnanimity  of  soul  extolled,  which  could 
sacrifice  hoiumr,  i)ro])erty,  and  life  itself,  for  the 
public  good,  rather  than  l)ecome  the  vassals  of  a 
foe,  and  live  divested  of  the  poor  trappings  of 
human  glory ;  if  this  be  virtue,  there  are  even 
among  Afrie's  sons,  men  not  inferior  to  the  most 
illusti-ious  of  the  h'onians.  The  very  monarch 
who  was  thus  intlufiiced  by  the  presence  of  the 
( 'hristian  missionary,  needed  only  to  ask  his  war- 
riors, "  Who  among  you  will  become  a  sacrifice 


for  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  country's  good  ?" 
and  his  choicest  men  would  have  run  upon  the 
thick  bosses  of  the  enemy's  buckler. 

Moselekatse's  conduct  in  this  affair  produced  a 
strange  impression  among  his  people,  some  of  whom 
regarded  me  as  an  extraordinary  lieing,  who  could 
thus  influence  one  more  terrible  to  them  than  the 
fiercest  lion  of  the  forest.  His  government,  so  far 
as  I  could  discover,  was  the  very  essence  of  des- 
potism. The  persons  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their 
possessions,  were  the  property  of  their  monarch. 
His  word  was  law,  and  he  had  only  to  lift  his  finger 
or  give  a  frown,  and  his  greatest  nobles  trembled 
in  his  presence.  No  one  appeared  to  have  a  judg- 
ment of  his  own  ;  none  dared  negative  an  opinion 
breathed  by  his  sovereign.  When  any  were  per- 
mitted to  approach  his  person,  they  crouched  softly, 
muttering  his  great  names.  Messengers  from  the 
distant  out-stations  of  his  dominions  were  constantly 
arriving.  These  laid  down  their  shields  and  spears 
at  a  distance,  approached,  and  then  kneeled  about 
thirty  yards  from  his  royal  person ;  and  when  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  receive  the  communication,  it 
Avas  conveyed  by  one  of  his  chiefs  in  waiting. 
Some  of  these  brought  the  news  of  the  attacks  of 
lions  on  some  parts  of  his  distant  herds,  but  no 
one  presumed  to  be  the  reporter  without  bringing 
the  head  and  paws  of  the  animal  which  had  dared 
to  assail  the  pos.sessions  of  its  mighty  namesake. 

Although  his  tyranny  was  such,  that  one  would 
have  supposed  his  subjects  would  execrate  his  name, 
they  were  the  most  sei-A'ile  devotees  of  their  master. 
Wherever  he  was  seated,  or  wherever  he  slept,  a 
number  of  sycophants,  fantastically  dressed,  at- 
tended him,  whose  business  was  to  march,  jumj), 
and  dance  about,  sometimes  standing  adoring  his 
jiei-son,  then  maua-uvring  with  a  stick,  and  voci- 
ferating the  mighty  deeds  of  valour  performed  by 
himself  and  Machobane.  The  same  things  are 
repeated  again  and  again,  often  Mith  a  rapidity  of 
articulation  which  baffles  the  underst;mding  of  their 
own  countrymen.  After  listening  many  times,  I 
was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  these  para- 
sites, to  pick  up  the  following  expressions: — "O 
Pezoolu,  the  king  of  kings,  king  of  the  heavens, 
who  would  not  fear  before  the  son  of  Macholjane, 
mighty  in  battle !  Where  are  the  mighty  before 
the  presence  of  our  great  king?  Where  is  the 
strength  of  the  forest  before  the  great  Elephant  ? 
The  proboscis  is  breaking  the  branches  of  the  forest ! 
It  is  the  sound  of  the  shields  of  the  son  of  Macho- 
bane. He  breathes  upon  their  faces  ;  it  is  the  fire 
among  the  dry  grass  I  His  enemies  are  consumed 
before  him,  king  of  kings !  Father  of  fire,  he 
ascends  to  the  blue  heavens ;  he  sends  his  lightnings 
into  the  clouds,  and  makes  the  rain  to  descend ! 
Ye  mountains,  woods,  and  gra.ssy  plains,  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  the  son  of  Machobane,  king  of  heaven  !" 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  sounding  titles  which  in- 
cessantly meet  the  car  of  this  ]>roud  nuirtal,  aiul  are 
sutticient  to  make  the  haughty  monarch  believe 
that  he  is  what  the  terror  of  the  name  of  Dingium 
convinced  him  he  was  not;  for,  notwithstanding 
all  his  vain  boasts,  he  could  not  conceal  his  fears  of 
the  successor  of  the  bloody  Chaka,  against  whoso 
iron  sway  he  had  rebillcd. 

It  may  lie  necessary  to  notice  here,  very  briefly, 
the  origin  of  this  great  man.     When  a  youth  his 
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father  was  the  chief  of  an  indepeudeut  tribe.  His 
people  were  attacked  by  one  more  powerful,  and 
routed.  He  took  refuge  under  the  sceptre  of  Chaka, 
who  was  tlicn  rendering  his  name  terrible  by  deeds 
of  crime.  Moselekatse,  from  his  intrepid  character, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  marauding  expedition, 
which  made  dreadful  havoc  among  the  northern 
tribes  ;  but,  instead  of  giving  up  the  whole  of 
the  spoils,  he  made  a  reserve  for  himself  This 
reaching  the  ears  of  Chaka,  revenge  instantly 
burned  in  the  tyrant's  bosom,  who  resolved  to  an- 
nihilate so  daring  an  aggressor.  Moselekatse  was 
half  prepared  to  take  flight,  and  descend  on  the 
thickly-peopled  regions  of  the  north,  like  a  sweep- 
ing pestilence.  He  escaped,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict with  the  warriors  of  Chaka,  who  killed  nearly 
all  the  old  mi-n,  and  many  of  the  women.  His 
destructive  career  among  the  Bakone  tribes  has 
been  noticed ;  but  dire  as  tlnit  was,  it  must  have 
been  only  a  f  lint  transcript  of  the  tca-ror,  desola- 
tion, and  death,  which  extended  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  Chaka's  arms.  Though  but  a  follower  in  the 
footsteps  of  Chaka,  the  career  of  Moselekatse,  from 
the  period  of  his  revolt  till  the  time  1  saw  him,  and 
long  after,  formed  an  interminable  catalogue  of 
crimes.  Scarcely  a  mountain,  over  extensive  re- 
gions, but  bore  the  marks  of  his  deadly  ire.  His 
experience  and  native  cunning  enabled  him  to 
triumph  over  the  minds  of  his  men,  and  made  his 
trembling  captives  soon  adore  him  as  an  invincible 
sovereign.  Those  who  resisted,  and  would  not 
stoop  to  be  his  dogs,  he  butchered.  He  trained  the 
captured  youth  in  his  own  tactics,  so  that  the  ma- 
jority of  his  army  were  foreigners ;  but  his  chiefs 
and  nobles  gloried  in  their  descent  from  the  Zoolu 
dynasty.  He  had  carried  his  arms  far  into  the 
tropics,  where,  however,  he  had  more  than  once 
met  with  his  equal ;  and  on  one  occasion,  of  six 
hundred  warriors,  only  a  handful  returned  to  be 
sacrificed,  merely  because  they  had  not  conquered, 
or  fallen  with  their  companions.  Abject  repre- 
sentatives came,  while  I  was  with  him,  from  the 
subjugated  tribes  of  the  ;Bamanguato,  to  solicit  his 
aid  against  a  more  distant  tribe,  which  had  taken 
their  cattle.  By  means  like  .these,  it  may  be  said, 
"  He  dipped  his  sword  in  blood,  and  wrote  his 
name  on  lauds  and  cities  desolate."  In  his  person 
he  was  below  the  middle  stature,  rather  corpulent, 
with  a  short  neck,  and  in  his  manner  could  be  ex- 
ceedingly affable  and  cheerful.  His  voice,  soft  and 
eflfeminate,  did  not  indicate  that  his  disposition  was 
passionate ;  and,  happily  for  his  people,  it  was  not 
so,  or  many  would  have  been  butchered  in  the 
ebullitions  of  his  anger. 

The  above  is  but  a  faint  description  of  this  Napo- 
leon of  the  desert, — a  man  with  whom  I  often  con- 
versed, and  who  was  not  wanting  in  consideration 
and  kindness,  as  well  as  gratitude.  But  to  sympathy 
and  compassion  his  heart  appeared  a  stranger. 
The  following  incident,  for  a  day  or  two  threw  a 
mystery  over  my  character  which  he  could  not  un- 
derstand, though  it  was  only  an  illustration  of  the 
principles  I  laboured  to  implant  in  his  heart,  appa- 
rently imjjervious  to  any  tender  emotion  which  had 
not  self  for  its  object. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  I  was  accompanied 
to  Moselekatse  by  Mokatla,  chief  of  the  Bahnrutsi. 
Dreading  being  driven  with  his  subjects  from  his 


own  native  liome,  and  picturesque  wilds,  and  the 
tt)mbs  of  his  forefathers,  and  perhaps  extirpated,  as 
other  tribes  had  been — whose  bones  lay  withering 
in  the  blast,  on  the  plains  and  vales  which  lay  in 
our  course, — he  placed  himself  and  attendants  under 
my  protection,  though  I  was  myself  a  stranger,  and 
had  not  seen  the  object  of  his  terror,  and  that  of  the 
tribes  around.  He  hoped  that  as  tiie  missionary 
character  had  recommended  itself  to  him,  also  a 
savage,  he  might  go  and  return  uusaithed,  and  ob- 
tain the  friendship  of  one  who,  as  he  sometimes 
expressed  it,  "  prevented  liis  peaceful  slumbers." 
His  attendants  were  respectable,  all  anticipating 
feasting  and  favour  from  one  wlio  wallowed  in  the 
spoils  of  war.  There  was  one  exception.  This  was 
a  poor  man,  whose  appearance,  dress,  and  manner, 
informed  me  that  he  was  truly  the  child  of  povert}', 
and  perhaps  of  sorrow.  This  led  me  to  take  more 
notice  of  him  than  any  other  of  tlie  chiefs  atten- 
dants. I  felt  sympathy  for  the  man,  sni)posing  he 
had  been  compelled  to  follow  the  train  of  his  chief, 
and  leave  behind  him  a  family  ill-supi)lied,  or  some 
beloved  member  sick.  No ;  liis  downcast  looks 
arose  from  other  causes.  He  had  had  two  sons, 
about  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten.  These  had  been 
absent  in  a  neighbouring  glen,  wlien  a  party  of 
Matabele  warriors  seized  the  bojs,  and  carried  them 
as  spoils  to  head-quarters.  He  and  his  jjartuer  in 
affliction  had  for  more  than  a  }ear  mourned  the  loss 
of  their  children,  and  by  taking  a  few  trinkets  and 
beads,  his  little  stock  of  ornaments,  the  father  hoped 
to  obtain  their  release.  After  a  journey  of  deep  in- 
terest and  a  flattering  reception,  and  days  passed  in 
festivities  and  displays  of  kindness  to  the  strangers, 
the  man  sent  in  his  humble  petition  by  one  who 
could  approach  the  presence  of  the  king,  offering  the 
little  he  had  .to  redeem  his  two  boys.  Some  time 
afterwards,  the  proprietor  of  his  sons  came  and 
seated  himself  before  my  wagon,  as  I  drew  near  to 
witness  the  transaction.  The  poor  man  spread  his 
ragged  mantle  on  the  ground,  and  laid  on  it  a  few 
strings  of  beads  and  some  native-made  ornaments, 
valuable  to  him,  but  on  which  the  haughty  noble 
would  scarcely  deign  to  cast  his  eye.  The  father 
sighed  to  see  his  look  of  scorn.  He  then  drew 
from  his  tattered  skins,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  on  which  he  reposed  at  night,  a  small  dirty 
bag,  containing  a  few  more  strings  of  half-worn 
beads,  and  placed  them  beside  the  former  :  these 
were  borrowed.  The  scornful  look  was  aguin 
repeated.  He  then  took  from  his  arms  two  old 
copper  rings,  and  rings  of  the  same  material  from 
his  ears.  The  chief  answered  the  anxious  eyes  of 
the  now  desponding  father  with  a  frown,  and  an  in- 
dignant shake  of  the  head.  He  then  took  from  his 
neck  the  only  remaining  link  of  beads  which  he 
possessed,  and  which  it  was  evident  he  had  worn 
many  a  year.  This,  with  an  old,  half-worn  knife, 
he  added  to  the  offered  ransom.  It  was  his  all ;  and 
it  is  impossible  ever  to  forget  the  expression  of 
those  eyes,  which,  though  from  national  habit 
would  not  shed  the  tear  of  sorrow,  were  the  index 
of  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  Neither  the 
man  nor  his  ornaments  excited  the  smallest  emotion 
in  the  bosom  of  the  haughty  chief,  who  talked  w  ith 
those  around  him  about  general  affairs,  maintaining 
the  most  perfect  indifference  to  the  object  of 
I  paternal  agony  before  his  eyes.    He  at  last  arose ; 
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and  Ixjing  solicited  l>y  one  who  felt  something  of  a 
father's  love,  to  pity  the  old  man,  who  had  walked 
nearly  two  hundred  miles,  and  brought  his  little  all 
to  purchase  his  own  children,  he  replied,  with  a 
sneer,  that  one  had  died  of  cold  the  preceding  win- 
ter, and  what  the  father  offered  for  the  other  was 
not  worth  looking  at ;  adding,  "  I  want  oxen."  "  I 
have  not  even  a  goat,"  replied  the  father.  A  sigh — 
it  was  a  heavy  sigh — hurst  from  his  l)osom  : — one 
dead,  and  not  jjermitted  even  to  see  tlie  other  with 
his  eyes.  The  chief  walked  off,  while  tiie  man  sat 
leaning  his  head  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  apparently  lost  to 
every  thing  but  his  now  only  son,  now  doubly  dear 
from  the  loss  of  his  brotlier,  and  he,  ahis  !  far  be- 
yond his  power  to  rescue.  On  taking  up  his  mantle 
to  retire,  he  and  his  party  being  obliged  to  leave 
early  to  return  to  the  place  whence  they  came,  he 
was  told  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  get  his  son.  He  startled  at  the  sound, 
threw  his  mantle  at  my  feet,  and  spreading  out  his 
hands  to  what  he  had  otl'ered,  said,  "Take  these,  my 
father,  and  pity  me."  "  Retain  tliem  for  yourself, ' 
was  the  reply.  He  kissed  the  hand  of  his  pledged 
benefactor,  and  dejjai'ted,  saying,  Ki  tla  itu  le  borulw. 
"  I  shall  have  slumber,"  (peace  of  mind.) 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  a  favourable 
moment  was  sought  to  l)ring  the  case  before  the 
king.  He  instantly  ordered  his  brother,  the  indi- 
vidual who  possessed  the  boy,  to  wait  upon  me, 
which  he  promptly  did  ;  and  on  receiving  several 
pounds  of  a  valualile  kind  of  bead,  he  immediately 
despatched  a  messenger  to  bring  the  boy,  who  was 
at  a  distance,  and  who  arrived  the  following  day. 

On  my  return  to  Mosega,  and  approaching  the 
base  of  one  of  those  hills  amid.st  which  the  town  lay 
embosomed,  a  human  l)eingwas  seen  rushing  down 
the  steep  towards  the  wagons,  with  a  rapidity 
which  led  us  to  fear  that  she  would  fall  heatllong. 
P^very  eye  was  upon  lier,  while  some  said,  "  It  is 
the  alarm  of  war."  The  wagon-driver,  who  sat  by 
me,  most  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  woman, 
either  running  from  a  lion,  or  to  save  a  child." 
Yes,  it  was  the  mother.  She  had  heard  from  some 
of  the  party  who  preceded  tlie  wagons  that  morn- 
ing, that  her  son  was  there  :  she  had  ascended  the 
hill  behind  which  the  town  lay,  and  gazed  till  the 
wagon  emerged  from  a  rapine.  Frantic  with  joy, 
she  ran  breathless  towards  me.  To  i)revent  her 
coming  in  contact  with  the  wagon  wheels,  I  sprang 
to  the  ground,  when  she  seized  my  hands,  kis.seil 
and  bathed  them  with  her  tears.  She  spoke  not  one 
word,  but  wept  aloud  for  joy.  Her  son  drew  near, 
whin  she  instantly  rushed  forward, and  clasped  liim 
in  her  arms. 

In  the  frequent  intercourse  I  had  with  Mosele- 
katse,  he  was  very  inquisitive.  The  missionary,  as 
an  instructor  of  the  natives  in  divini-  truth,  was  to 
him  a  mysterious  eluiraiter.  He  iisked  me  if  1  could 
make  rain.  I  referred  him  to  the  (iovernor  of  the 
universe,  mIio  alone  could  give  rain  and  fruitful 
sea.sons.  'I'mbate  was  more  than  once  called  to 
bear  his  testimony  as  to  our  operations  and  manner 
of  living  at  the  Kurunian.  Our  leaving  our  own 
country  for  the  sake  of  the  natives,  obedient  to  the 
will  of  the  invisible  Being  whose  character  I  had 
described,  was  to  him  a  bewihU'ring  fact;  for  he 
did  not  appear  to  doubt  my  word ;  and  how  we  could 


act  independently  of  our  sovereign,  or  without 
being  his  emissaries,  he  could  not  understand  :  but 
his  greatest  puzzle  was,  that  I  had  not  seen  my 
king,  and  could  not  describe  his  riches,  by  the 
numbers  of  his  flocks  and  herds.  I  tried  to  explain 
to  him  the  character  of  the  British  government,  the 
extent  of  our  commerce,  and  the  good  ottr  nation 
was  doing  in  sending  the  gospel  of  peace  and  salva- 
tion to  the  nations  which  know  not  God  ;  and  told 
him  also,  that  our  king  too  had  his  instructors  to 
teach  him  to  serve  that  Gcxl,  who  alone  was  "  King 
of  kings,  and  King  of  the  heavens."  "  Is  your  king 
like  me  'i  "  he  asked.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  give 
him  a  satisfactory  reply.  When  I  described  the 
blessed  effects  of  peace,  the  popnlousness  of  my  own 
country,  the  industry  of  the  people,  the  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  daily  slaughtered  in  the  great 
towns,  the  reigning  passion  again  burst  forth  in  the 
exclamation,  "  Your  nation  must  be  terrible  in 
battle ;  you  must  tell  your  king  I  wish  to  live  in 
peace." 

The  day  after  this  conversation  he  came  to  me, 
attended  by  a  jjarty  of  his  warriors,  who  remained 
at  a  short  distance  from  us,  dancing  and  singing. 
Their  yells  and  shouts,  their  fantastic  leaps,  and 
distorted  gestures,  would  have  impressed  a  stranger 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  more  like  a  company 
of  fiends  than  men.  Addressing  me,  he  said,  '*  I  am 
a  king,  hut  you  are  Machobane,  and  I  am  come  to 
sit  at  your  feet  for  instruction."  This  was  sea.son- 
able ;  for  my  mind  had  just  been  occupied  in  con- 
tenqikiting  the  miseries  of  the  savage  state.  I 
spoke  nuich  on  man's  ruin,  and  man's  redemption. 
"  \\'hy,"  he  asked,  '*  are  you  so  earnest  tliat  I 
abandon  all  war,  and  not  kill  men  ?"  ''  Look  on  the 
human  bones  which  lie  scattered  over  your  do- 
minions," was  my  reply.  "  They  speak  in  awful 
languau'c,  and  to  me  they  say, '  Whosoever  sheddeth 
man's  l)looil,  by  man  also  will  his  blood  be  shed.'  " 
This  was  fearful  language  in  the  ears  of  such  a 
nmrderer.  "  You  say,"  he  added,  "  that  the  dead 
will  rise  again."  My  remarks  on  this  subject  Mere 
startling  in  the  ears  of  a  savage,  and  he  interrupted 
by  hastily  assuring  me  that  he  would  not  go  to  war. 
\Vhile  we  were  yet  speaking,  a  body  of  Murhtilm 
soldiers  advanced,  and  bowed  behind  their  shields 
at  a  distance,  to  wait  his  a\\  fnl  nod.  The  Kntoto 
(married  man)  their  leader,  then  addressed  him  in 
language  and  attitude  the  most  suppliant.  The 
burdeu  of  the  petition  was,  "  Permit  us,  ()  king  of 
heavens,  to  obtain  new  shields:"  in  other  words, 
"  Allow  us  to  go  and  attack  some  distiint  town,  to 
acquire  new  spoils  and  fresh  glory."  This  was  an 
inauspicious  moment  for  thesi.-  ambitious  men. 
Turning  to  me,  the  monarch  said.  "  You  see  it  is 
n>y  people  mIio  wish  to  make  war,"  and  instantly 
dismissed  them  from  his  presence. 

As  he  was  rather  profuse  in  liis  lionorary  titles, 
esi)ecially  in  calling  me  a  king,  I  requested  him 
rather  to  call  me  te;icher,  or  anything  but  a  king. 
"  I'liin,"  he  said,  "shall  I  call  you  my  father':*" 
"  Yes,"  I  ri'joined,  "  but  only  on  condition  that  you 
be  an  oln-dieut  son."  This  drew  from  him  and  his 
nobles  a  hearty  laugh.  When  I  recommended  a 
sys-tem  which  would  secure  not  only  safety,  but 
plenty  to  his  people,  without  the  inin:itiiral  one  of 
keeping  up  a  force  of  many  tlious;intis  of  unmarried 
warriors ;  he  tried  to  convince  me  that  his  i)eople 
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were  liappy,  and  to  a  stranger  they  might  appear  so, 
for,  ahis,  they  dared  not  let  any  nuirniur  reach  his 
ear,  but  I  knew  more  than  he  was  aware  of.  I 
knew  many  a  couch  was  steeped  with  sik-nt  tears, 
and  many  an  acre  stained  with  human  hhiod.  About 
ten  minutes  after  the  conversation,  a  Uovely  boy,  tlie 
sou  of  one  of  his  many  wives,  sat  smiling  on  my 
knee,  c;iressing  me  as  if  I  were  his  own  father.  As 
some  of  the  king's  harem  were  seated  near,  I  asked 
the  boy  which  was  his  mother.  He  shook  his  little 
head  and  sighed.  I  asked  no  more,  but  learned 
soon  after  that  the  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
a  caj)tive  chief,  was  a  superior  woman,  and  took  the 
liberty  of  remonstrating  with  her  lord  on  the 
nmltitude  of  his  concubines.  One  morning  she  was 
dragged  out  of  her  house,  and  her  head  severed  from 
her  iiody. 

The  iiappiucss  of  the  king  and  his  subjects  ap- 
peared to  bo  entirely  derived  from  their  success  in 
war,  anil  the  reward  of  a  wife  was  a  stimulus  to  his 
men  to  multiply  their  victims.  Days  of  feasting 
were  held,  when  they  glutted  themselves  with  tlesh. 
The  bloody  bowl  was  the  portion  of  those  who 
could  count  the  tens  they  had  slain  in  the  day  of 
battle.  One  evening  two  men  bore  towards  me  an 
enormous  basket.  It  was  the  royal  dish  sent  from 
the  presence  of  his  majesty.  The  contents  smoking 
blood,  apparently  as  liquid  as  if  it  had  just  come 
from  the  arteries  of  the  ox,  and  mixeti  with 
sausages  of  suet.  I  acknowledged  the  honour  he 
wished  to  confer,  but  begged  to  be  excused  partak- 
ing of  so  lordly  a  dish,  as  I  never  ate  blood  when  I 
could  get  anything  else.  This  reftisal  gave  perfect 
satisfaction,  when  the  whole  breast  of  an  ox,  well 
stewed,  was  immediately  sent  in  its  place.  As  no- 
thing can  be  returned,  the  bearers  of  the  smoking 
present,  and  others  who  were  standing  round  it,  had 
scarcely  heard  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased 
with  it,  when  they  rushed  upon  it,  scooping  it  up 
with  their  hands,  making  a  noise  equal  to  a  dozeu 


hungry  ho, 


;s  around  a  well-filled  trough. 


On  my  journey  to  and  from  this  polite,  and,  I 
might  truly  add,  grateful  barbarian,  I  received 
great  attention,  and  was  exposed  to  no  annoyance. 
Having  to  pass  through  a  counti-y  full  of  lions,  a 
number  of  warriors  constantly  attended  the  wagons, 
whom  I  supplied  with  food  out  of  the  numberless 
presents  of  milk,  grain,  and  slaughter  oxen  which  I 
had  received  fi-om  their  munificent  master.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  as  many  as  fifty  dishes  were 
brought  from  a  village,  and  placed  before  me  ;  but 
the  Matabele  escort  could  not  conceal  their  strong 
passion  for  meat ;  and  when  I  gave  them  the  leg  or 
shoulder  of  an  ox,  they  immediately  kindled  a  fire, 
into  the  centre  of  which  the  whole  leg  would  be 
thrown,  and  occasionally  turned  with  a  long  pole. 
After  being  l>urned  and  roasted  some  inches  deep,  it 
■was  dragged  forth,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently 
cool  to  allow  of  its  being  seized  with  their  hands, 
they  squatted  on  the  ground  around  it,  and  raising 
it  to  a  level  with  their  mouths,  each  tore  off  a  piece, 
and  the  mass  might  be  seen  moving  to  and  fro,  ac- 
cording to  the  success  of  the  teeth  in  seizing  a  firm 
hold.  When  they  had  penetrated  to  what  was  too 
raw,  it  was  thrown  again  into  the  fire  for  a  second 
course.  I  never  saw  them  eat  raw  flesh,  as  some 
have  affirmed  to  be  their  practice. 

To  these  facts,   extracted  from   a   voluminous 


journal,  my  limits  will  only  permit  me  to  add  one 
picture  more  of  heathenism,  calculated  to  awaken 
all  the  sympathies  of  an  enlightened  mind.     I  am 
persuaded  no  one  of  my  readers  would  thank  me 
tor  a  minute  description  of  manners   and   dress, 
which  could  only    excite    disgust,  and  details    of 
revenge  and  the   punishment  of  capital  crimes,  in 
which  there  is  a  comliination  of  all  that  is  ferocious, 
horrid,  and  cruel.     The  following   description  of 
their  mode  of  warfare  and  treatment  of  captives, 
cannot  but   excite   the  deepest   sympathy   for  the 
millions  of  our  fellow  men,  who  are  perishing  thus 
awfully  for  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  dark  regions 
of  tliis  benighted  world.     Tlie  Matabele  were  not 
satisfied  with  simply  capturing  cattle,  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  subjugation,  or  destruction  of  the 
vanquished,  could  quench  their  insatiable  thirst  for 
power.     Thus,  when  they  conquered  a  town,  the 
terrified  inhabitants  were  driven  in  a  mass  to  the 
outskirts,  when  the  parents  and  all  the  married 
women   were   slaughtered  on  the  spot.      Such  as 
have  dared  to  be  brave  in  the  defence  of  their  town, 
their  wives,  and  their  children,  are  reserved  for  a 
still  more  terrible  death  ;  dry  grass,  saturated  with 
fat,  is  tied  round  their  naked   bodies  and  then  set 
on  fire.     The  youths  and  girls  ai'e  loaded  as  beasts 
of  burden  with  the  spoils  of  the  town,  to  be  marched 
to  the  homes  of  their  victors.     If  the  town  be  in 
an  isolated  position,  the  helpless  infants  are  left  to 
perish  either  with  hunger,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
beasts  of  prey.     On  such  an  event,  the  lions  scent 
the  slain  and  leave  their  lair.      The  hyenas  and 
jackals  emerge  from  their  lurking  places  in  broad 
day,  and  revel  in  the  carnage,  while  a  cloud  of 
vultures  may  be  seen  descending  on  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  holding  a  carnival  on  human  tlesh. 
Should  a  suspicion  arise  in  the  savage  bosom  that 
these  helpless  innocents  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
friends,  they  will  prevent  this  by  collecting  them 
into  a  fold,   and  after  raising  over  them  a  pile  of 
brushwood,  apply  the  flaming  torch  to  it,  when  the 
town  but  lately  the  scene  of  mirth,  becomes  a  heap 
of  ashes.    Oh!    Christians  of  England,  can  you,  as 
subjects  of  divine  love,  as  possessing  the  blessed 
gospel  of  the  Sou  of  God,  and  as  holding  his  last 
commission  from  the  mount  of  Olives  to  publish  it 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth, — can  you  gaze  on  these 
fields  of  human  blood,  these  regions  of  iiuutterable 
woe,  without  emotion  ?  Ah !  brethren,  could  you 
behold  the  scenes  your  missionaries  witness,  you 
would  wake  up  with  a  power  of  pity  which  would 
impel  you  to  deeds  of  Christian  compassion,  com- 
pared with  which  your  past  exertions  would  appear 
as  nothing. 

Having  resolved  on  returning,  Moselekatse  ac- 
companied me  in  my  wagon  a  long  day's  journey 
to  one  of  his  principal  towns.  He  soon  became  ac- 
customed to  the  jolting  of  an  African  wagon,  and 
found  it  convenient  to  lay  his  well  lubricated  body 
down  on  my  bed,  to  take  a  nap.  On  awaking  he 
invited  me  to  lie  down  beside  him ;  but  I  begged 
to  be  excused,  preferring  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
around  me.  Two  more  days  we  spent  together, 
during  which  I  renewed  my  entreaties  that  he 
would  abstain  from  war,  promising  that  one  day  he 
should  be  favoured  with  missionaries,  which  he 
professed  to  desire.  Having  obtained  froin  me 
my  telescope,  for  the  purpose,  he  said,  of  seeing  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  mountains  if  Dinjraan,  the 
king  of  the  Zoolus,  whom  lie  justly  dreaded,  was 
approaehing,  I  bade  him  farewell,  witli  scarcely  a 
hope  that  the  gospel  could  be  successful  among  the 
Matabele,  until  there  should  be  a  revolution  in  the 
government  of  a  monarch,  who  demanded  that 
homage  which  pertains  to  God  alone.  A  few  mo- 
ments before  I  left  him,  I  remarked  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  wise  father  to  instruct  his  son,  and  as  he 
called  me  .Machobane,  I  thought  it  right  again  to 
warn  him,  that  if  he  did  not  cease  from  war,  and 
restrain  his  lintuna  (nobles;  from  perpetrating  tlieir 
secret  and  dreadful  cruelties  on  the  aborigines,  he 
might  expect  that  the  eternal  God  would  frown 
upon  him,  when  the  might  of  his  power  would 
soon  be  broken,  and  the  bones  of  his  warriors  would 
mingle  with  those  they  had  themselves  scattered 
over  his  desolate  dominions.  To  this  solenm  ex- 
hortiitiou  he  only  replied,  "  Pray  to  your  God  to 
keep  me  from  the  power  of  Dingaau."  After  a 
journey  through  the  country  already  described, 
j)reserved  amid  many  dangere  from  beasts  of  prey, 
I  arrived  safely  at  home  after  an  absence  of  two 
months,  and  found  Mrs.  M.  and  our  family  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  well,  and  cheered  with  the  con- 
tinued display  of  the  divine  blessing  on  the  Kuru- 
man  mission. 
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Thk  country  had  been  blessed  with  such  plentiful 
rains  that  fields  and  gardens  teemed  with  plenty, 
such  as  had'uot  been  experienced  for  several  years. 
The  ancient  ramparts  of  sujierstition  had  been 
broken  through  by  our  converts,  and  many  others, 
who  could  see  no  reason  why  the  productions  of 
their  field  and  garden  labour  should  be  confined  to 
the  varieties  of  their  native  grain  ( IIolcii.s  son/ham^, 
pumpkins,  kidney  beans,  and  water  melons,  the 
only  vegetal)les  cultivated  by  their  forefathers. 
Instead  of  ])urchasing  a  very  inferior  tobacco  from 
the  nahiinitsi,  who  were  no  longer  able  to  siip])Iy 
the  market,  liaving  imitated  our  example  of  leading- 
out  water,  they  began  to  plant  it  themselves,  and 
it  soon  became  a  profitable  article  of  tralfie,  as  it 
had  formerly  been  to  those  who  lived  in  a  better 
watered  country.  They  also  thankfully  accepted 
the  seeds  and  plants  ot  grain  ;iml  vegetables  we 
had  introiluced,  of  maize,*  wheat,  barley,  peas, 
potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  and  they  also  ])1  anted 
fruit-trees.  As  the  ccmrse  of  our  water  diteli  along 
the  side  of  a  hill  appeared  as  if  the  stream  ascended, 

•  Maize  I  found  abundant  nmon^  the  M.'jtalH'le,  where  it 
diH'H  not  re<|uire  irrigation  ;  also  n  Hue  hirye  species  of  kidney 
U^nn,  the  |hh1s  of  which  grow  under  ground,  and  are  earthed 
up  like  potatoes. 


several  of  the  natives  set  to  work  in  good  earnest, 
and  cut  courses  leading  directly  up  hill,  hoping  the 
water  would  one  day  follow.  Ploughs,  harrows, 
spades,  and  mattocks  were  no  longer  viewed  as 
the  imi)lements  of  a  certain  caste,  but  as  the  indis- 
pensable auxiliaries  to  existence  and  comfort.  The 
man  who  l)efore  would  have  disdained  to  be  seen 
engaged  in  such  an  occupation  and  with  such  a 
tool,  was  now  thankful  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
buy  a  spade. 

The  spiritual  affairs  of  the  station  kept  pace  with 
external  improvements.  The  house  of  God  con- 
tinued to  be  well  filled,  and  though  the  strong  ex- 
citement which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  1829 
had  subsided,  knowledge  was  on  the  increase,  a 
growing  seriousness  was  observable,  and  there  was 
every  reason  for  encouragement.  Progress  was 
made  in  reading,  w  hich  increased  my  anxiety  to 
make  a  revision  of  the  gospel  of  I.uke,  especially 
as  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  visit  Cape  Town. 

As  soon  as  the  second  mission  house  was  finished, 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  foundation  of  a 
place  of  worship  was  laid.  Tliis  was  commenced 
early  in  the  year  18;!0,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
iNIillen,  the  mason,  who  engaged  to  devote  hiss])are 
time,  from  trading  in  the  interior,  to  the  building 
of  the  walls.  Tliis  edifice,  however,  from  local 
circumstances,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
timber,  was  not  finished  till  several  years  after- 
wards. The  accompanying  draw  ing  gives  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  station,  with  the  ehai)el,  as  com- 
pleted in  1839,  and  the  frontispiece  is  a  correct 
view  of  the  spot  on  which  the  chapel  and  mission- 
houses  stand.  The  buildings  are  of  blue  or  dove- 
coloured  limestone,  and  thatched  with  reed  and 
straw.  The  place  of  worship  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished between  the  mission-houses,  and  the 
more  distant  buildings  are  the  trader's  shop,  the 
smith's  forge,  and  school-house.  The  lofty  trees 
opposite  are  a  species  of  willow,  peculiar  to  the 
Gariep  or  Orange  River;  along  the  roots  of  these 
trees  runs  a  watercourse  five  feet  wide  by  two  deep, 
and  beyond  are  the  gardens  and  valley  ground. 
The  watercourses  were  greatly  extended,  not  only 
for  purposes  of  irrigation,  but  to  drain  the  ex- 
tensive valley  intended  to  be  brought  into  cidti- 
vation ;  a  native  water-fiscal  was  appointed  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  rewarded  by  those  pos- 
sessing gardens  dependent  on  irrigation. 

liaving  thus  l)een  permitted  to  witness  some  of 
the  effects  of  the  intioduction  of  the  gospel  among 
the  IJechuanas,  and  having  accomplished  a  trans- 
lation of  the  gospel  of  I.uke,  and  of  Ur.  Ihown  s 
Scripture  Texts.*  I  repaired  with  my  family  to 
Cape  Town,  by  way  of  Algoa  Hay.  HeVt)re  leaving 
the  Kiuunian.  I  signified  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  ct)llect  suliscriptions  among  the  friends  in  the 
colony,  towards  the  building  of  our  new  place  of 
worship.  When  this  was  made  known,  a  number 
of  the  natives  elieerfully  came  foiward,  and  iK'gged 
to  aild  their  mite  to  so  important  a  work.  Some 
sill  scribed  oxen,  others  goat.s,  and  a  few  money, 
though  it  was  still  very  scarce  among  them,  and 
a  number  engaged  to  give  some  months'  labour. 
We  left  the  station  for  the  colony,  and  on  arriving 

•  The  printini;  of  this  work  w.xs  afterwards  abandoned,  and 
its  place  sup]>Iied  by  the  Scripture  Lesson:)  used  in  tJie  lio- 
rough-road  and  otlier  scliouU. 
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at  Philippolis,  we  were  not  a  little  delighted  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Melvill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  IJaillie, 
of  our  society,  destined  to  the  Bechuaua  mission, 


and  Messrs.  Rolland  and  Lemue,  from  the  Paris 

Protestant  Missionary   Society,  also  appointed  to 
labour  iu  the  interior.     To  us,  so  long  accustomed 


i|ijiii[i|ip 


to  feel  as  if  out  of  the  world,  and  comparatively 
forgotten,  the  season  was  one  of  great  refreshment 
to  our  souls.  The  accession  of  so  many  new  la- 
bourers was  an  answer  to  many  prayers,  and  while 
they  proceeded  to  the  Kurumau,  we  went  on  our 
way  rejoicing  in  the  assurance  that  as  the  work  of 
conversion  had  commenced,  a  glorious  day  of  grace 
was  dawning  on  the  Bechuana  tribes. 

After  arriving  at  Graham's  Town,  where  I  left 
my  family  while  I  visited  several  of  the  missionary 
stations  in  Kafir-land,  and  then  some  of  those 
within  the  colony,  we  reached  Cape  Town,  in 
October  1 830.  From  the  infant  state  of  typography 
in  that  place,  I  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  Sir 
Lowry  Cole,  then  governor,  to  allow  the  gospel  of 
Luke  to  be  printed  at  the  government  printing- 
office.  This  request  was  cheerfully  acceded  to, 
but  compositors  were  wanted.  This  circumstance, 
with  the  promise  of  an  excellent  printing-press, 
which  Dr.  Philip  had  in  his  possession  for  our 
mission,  was  a  strong  inducement  for  me  to  learn 
printing,  and  being  joined  by  Mr.  Edwards,  who 
was  originally  destined  to  the  Bechuana  mission, 
and  now  appointed  to  go  there,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted under  the  kind  superintendence  of  Mr.  Van 
de  Zandt.  The  paper  was  supplied  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  whom  also  other  j 
incidentiil  expenses  were  defrayed,  which  was  only 
a  precursor  of  the  boon  since  conferred  by  that 
noble  institution  on  the  Bechuana  mission,  the 
fruits  of  which  will  be  reaped  by  generations  yet 
unborn.  A  small  hymn-book  was  also  printed  iu 
the  language.  These  labours  were  scarcely  com- 
pleted, when  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  fever,  occa- 
sioned by  over  exertion  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  brought  me  very  low,  but  though  1  was  so 
weak  as  to  be  conveyed  on  a  mattress  on  board 
ship,  my  health  was  much  improved  by  a  fourteen 
da)s'  rough  passage  to  Algoa  Bay.  Sickness  among 
our  oxen,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  M.'s  coufienment, 


detained  us  some  time  at  Bethelsdorp,  from  whence, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  we  jour- 
neyed to  the  Kurumau,  where  we  arrived  in  June, 
1831. 

Never  since  missionaries  entered  the  country  was 
such  a  treasure  conveyed  to  the  mission  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  for  we  brought  with  us  an  edition 
of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  and  a  hymn-book  in  the 
native  language,  a  printing-press,  type,  paper,  and 
ink,  besides  having  obtained  very  liberal  subscrip- 
tions from  the  friends  in  Cape  Town,  and  other 
parts  of  the  colony,  towards  the  erection  of  a  place 
of  worship.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Edwards' 
knowledge  and  experience  in  carpentering  and 
building,  rendered  him  not  only  a  very  efficient 
labourer,  but  a  seasonable  assistant  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  mission  ;  and  his  superior  skill  was 
afterwards  called  into  operation,  in  raising  the 
roof  of  the  largest  mission  chapel  in  South  Africa, 
which,  in  that  remote  region,  in  the  absence  of 
cranes,  required  all  the  muscular  force  we  could 
collect.  This  was  a  new  era  in  the  mission,  and 
the  press  was  soon  called  into  operation,  when 
lessons,  spelling-books,  and  catechisms  were  pre- 
pared for  the  schools.  Although  many  of  the 
natives  had  been  informed  how  books  were  printed, 
nothing  could  exceed  their  surprise  when  they  saw 
a  white  sheet,  after  disappearing  for  a  moment, 
emerge  spangled  with  letters.  After  a  few  noisy 
exclamations,  one  obtained  a  sheet,  with  which  he 
bounded  into  the  village,  showing  it  to  every  one 
he  met,  and  asserting  that  Mr.  Edwards  and  I  had 
made  it  in  a  moment,  with  a  round  black  hammer 
(a  printer's  ball)  and  a  shake  of  the  arm.  The 
description  of  such  a  juggling  process,  soon  brought 
a  crowd  to  see  the  segatisho  (press),  which  has 
since  proved  an  auxiliary  of  vast  importance  to  our 
cause. 

Great  was  our  joy  to  find,  on  our  return  after  a 
years   absence,   that   Mr.  Hamilton,   our  veteran 
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brother,  was  well,  and  that  the  station  continued  in 
a  prosperous  state.     Our  two  French  brethren  had 
suffered  severely  from  an  attack  of  illness,  but  were 
recovering.     Mr.  RoUand  had  gone  to  look  out  for  ' 
a  station  among  the  Bahurutsi,  from  whom  he  re- 
turned with  a  very  flattering  report;  and  irame-  , 
diately  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for  ' 
commencing  operations  at  Moscga. 

Among  the  treasures  brought  with  us  from  the 
colony,  was  a  box  of  materials  for  clothing,  for  the 
encouragement  of  such  as  were  making  etforts  to 
clothe  themselves.  This  was  the  first  supply  of 
the  kind,  and  nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  to 
a  people  jast  begimiing  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  ■ 
the  impoverished  remains  of  scattered  tribes,  but  , 
the  first-fniits  of  the  gospel  among  the  Bcchuanas.  < 
The  needy  were  supplied,  and  many  a  heart  was 
made  glad.  It  is  impossible  for  the  author  to 
revert  to  that  interesting  season,  without  recalling 
with  gratitude  the  memory  of  one  who  took  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  Bechuanas.  To  the  late 
Miss  Lees,  the  constant  and  beloved  friend  of  Mrs. 
M.,  we  were  indebted  for  active  exertions  amongst 
the  friends  in  the  congregation  of  Cirosvenor  Street 
Chapel,  Manchester,  not  only  in  procuring  this 
token  of  kindness  for  the  poor  natives,  but  sub- 
sequent supplies ;  she  also  collected  a  sutlicient  sum 
to  supply  us  with  a  small  fount  of  type ;  .services 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  heavenly  world, 
whither  she  is  gone. 

Having  thus  obtained  materials  to  work  upon, 
and  Mrs.  M.  now  having  the  effective  co-operation 
of  Mrs.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Baillie,  a  sewing  school, 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  before,  was  carried  on, 
to  the  great  comfort  and  improvement  of  the 
natives.  The  increase  of  our  congregation  obliged 
us  to  build  an  additional  wing  to  the  chapel,  and 
several  members  were  received  into  the  church. 
This  season  of  pleasure  was  not  without  some  alloy, 
for  the  small-pox  entered  the  country,  and  the  epi- 
demic, with  which  old  men  only  wore  previously 
acquaintert,  swept  away  many  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  among  those  who  died  on  our  station  was  one 
of  my  own  children.  This  was  a  fearfiil  visitation, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  first  brought  by  the 
wreck  of  a  commando,  which  returned  from  an 
attack  on  Moselekatse. 

IJerend  Berend,  labouring  under  an  unaccount- 
able delusion  that  he  was  destined  to  sweep  Mose- 
lekatse, and  his  gang  of  blood-guilty  warriors,  from 
the  fijie  pastures  and  glens  of  the  Bakone  country, 
and  thus  emancipate  the  aborigines  from  their 
thraldom,  collected  a  heterogeneous  multitude  of 
Griqnas  from  every  party,  except  that  of  Water- 
boer,  Corannas,  and  other  tribes,  with  sentiments 
as  varied  as  the  costume  they  wore,  but  unanimous 
in  their  enmity  to  the  Matahele  king,  and  sallied 
forth  on  what  he  considered  a  noble  but  daring 
enterprise,  which  he  might  well  expect  would  im- 
mortalize his  name  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 
He  had  not,  however,  counted  the  cost,  nor  thought 
of  the  danger  of  joining  hands  with  the  wicked  ; 
and  unfortunately  his  valued  missionary,  the  Kev. 
T.  L.  Hodgson,  of  the  Weskyan  Stx-ietj-,  whose 
well-known  superior  judgment,  and  principles  of 
love  and  mercy,  would  have  prevented  the  catas- 
trophe, was  absent  fron\  the  sUition.  The  cavalcade 
of  wagons  and  horsemen,  with  their  magazines  of 


destruction,  moved  towards  the  dominions  of  the 
haughty  tyrant,  while  the  company  received  fresh 
accessions  from  the  Barolougs  and  others,  who 
expected  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Suc- 
cess attended  their  arms,  while  the  lovely  landscape 
seemed  to  in\'ite  them  to  become  lords  of  the  wiile 
domain,  which  had  groaned  under  a  tyrant's  rod. 
Moselekatse  and  his  nobles  were  taken  by  surprise, 
and  the  "  mighty  Elephant "  was  ready  to  take 
refuge  in  his  native  jungle.  The  men  who  de- 
fended his  outposts  teeming  with  cattle,  either  fell 
or  tied  in  consternation,  till  the  mass  of  captured 
cattle  became  too  unwieldy  to  be  guarded  even  by 
such  a  force.  The  sight  of  fat  oxen,  and  the  low- 
ing of  kine,  captivated  their  souls;  many  an  evil 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  spoil,  and  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  largest  share  began  to  rankle  in  the  breasts  of 
the  victors.  They  had  slaughtered  and  eaten  to 
the  full.  The  female  prisoners  had  wanied  them 
of  their  danger.  "  Shall  a  Kafir  dare  to  fight  with 
a  Griqua?"  was  the  evening's  watchword;  but 
amidst  the  reckless  band  there  were  quaking 
hearts,  and  consciences  gnawing  like  the  wonn 
that  dieth  not.  Without  a  picket,  a  sentinel,  or  a 
watch,  all  self-secure,  they  fell  a.sleep.  Before  the 
morning  dawned,  just  as  the  waning  moon  dipped 
behind  the  mountain  peak,  a  chosen  baud  of 
veteran  Matabele  rolled  over  the  slumlwring  host, 
scattering  confusion,  terror,  and  death.  While 
many  never  awoke,  some  fled  in  wild  dismay  ;  and 
when  the  curtain  of  night  was  withdrawn,  a  scene 
was  exhibited— I  leave  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  to  depict. 

In  a  few  days  Berend,  of  whose  sincerity  no  one 
could  doubt,  and  who  had  remained  by  the  wagons 
some  days'  journey  distant  from  the  catastrophe, 
heard  the  tale  of  horror-  and,  now  half-convineetl 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  give  redemption  to  the 
Bakone,  returned,  to  be  greeted  by  the  widow's 
wail.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  here,  that 
while  the  southern  portion  of  the  Matabele  country 
was  thus  made  the  theatre  of  bloodshed,  a  large 
party  of  our  people  were  on  a  hunting  expedition 
in  the  very  centre  of  Moselekatse's  domains,  and 
would  have  been  massacred,  by  a  company  with 
which  they  came  in  contact,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  from  the  Kuruman. 

It  was  about  six  months  after  these  events,  that 
our  French  brethren  set  off  to  Mosega,  and  having 
led  out  the  water,  they  built  a  house,  and  forniiKl 
gardens,  hard  by  thousands  of  the  Bahurutsi,  with 
the  cheering  prospect  of  successfVilly  planting  the 
standard  of^  the  gospel  amidst  that  people.  But 
the  rapid  extension  of  Moselekatse's  dominion — 
the  cupidity  and  overbearing  conduct  of  his  ambas- 
sadors to  Mokatla,  chief  of  the  Bahunitsi — and  the 
duplicity  and  cunning  of  the  latter,  who,  it  must 
be  admitted,  had  but  too  good  reason  to  dread  so 
formidable  a  neighbour — soon  compelled  the  mi.s- 
sionaries  to  retire.  The  Bahurutsi  afterwards  fled 
from  their  country,  which  was  taken  by  the  Matd- 
bele,  and  the  brethren  went  to  Motito,*  of  which  a 
sketch  is  given  on  the  opposite  page.  .As  this  place 
was  within  the  range  of  our  labours,  the  brethren  felt 
some  delicacy  in  acceding  to  our  proposal  that  they 

•  TJiU  spot,  nearly  forty  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  Kuruman, 
was  nt  tliHt  (imi-  only  n  foiintain,  ami  U  now  a  lovely  villnKe, 
containin;;  a  vitv  oonsidi-mltle  population. 
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sliouUl  settle  there ;  but  Dr.  Philip,  who  had  just 
tlieu  arrived,  cordially  recommended  the  measure, 
and  since  that  time  we  have  continued  to  labour  in 
the  most  perfect  harmouy  and  aflection. 


The  Doctor  also  considered  it  advisable  to  place 
Mr.  Haillie,  who  had  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  Secbnana  laii{;uage,  at  Tsantsal)aue, 
wliere  a  large  party  of  IJechuanas  had  congregated. 


^i<^i^:rjh^ti!^^^-.^ 


.^jmi^<^i«V!. 


While  the  Doctor  -was  with  us,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  select  from  our  candidates  such  as  had 
approved  themselves  to  the  church  to  be  baptized. 
Five  made  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  the 
gospel.  Most  of  these  were  foi'eigners,  who,  by 
the  wars  in  the  interior,  had,  in  the  mysterious 
providence  of  God,  been  brought  by  a  way  they 
knew  not,  to  find  an  eternal  home  by  becoming 
fellow  citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  God ;  and  often  did  th^  endeavour  to  describe, 
with  native  eloquence,  the  distinguishing  love  and 
mercy  of  that  God  who  had  directed  their  feet  to 
the  Kuruman  mission.  Mamonyatsi,  one  of  these, 
some  years  after  died  in  the  faith.  She  was  a 
Matabele  captive,  and  had  accompanied  me  from 
the  interior ;  had  remained  some  time  in  the 
service  of  Mrs.  M.,  and  early  displayed  a  readiness 
to  learn  to  read,  with  much  quickness  of  under- 
standing. From  the  time  of  her  being  united  with 
the  church,  till  the  day  of  her  death,  she  was  a 
living  epistle  of  the  power  of  the  gospel.  Once, 
while  visiting  the  sick,  as  I  entered  her  premises, 
I  found  her  sitting,  weeping,  with  a  portion  of  the 
word  of  God  in  her  hand.  Addressing  her,  I  said, 
"  My  child,  what  is  the  cause  of  your  sorrow  ?  Is 
the  baby  still  unwell  ?  "  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  my 
baby  is  well."  "  Your  mother-in-law  ?  "  I  inquired. 
"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  it  is  my  own  dear  mother, 
who  bore  me."  Here  she  again  gave  vent  to  her 
grief,  and,  holding  out  the  gospel  of  Luke,  in  a 
hand  wet  with  tears,  she  said,  "My  mother  will 
never  see  this  word,  she  will  never  hear  this  good 
news !  "  She  wept  again  and  again,  and  said, 
"  Oh,  my  mother  and  my  friends,  they  live  in 
heathen  darkness ;  and  shall  they  die  without 
seeing   the  light  which   has  shone   on    me,    and 


without  tasting  that  love  which  I  have  tasted ! " 
liaising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  sighed  a  prayer, 
and  I  heard  the  words  again,  "My  mother,  my 
mother !" 

This  was  the  expression  of  the  affection  of  one  of 
Afric's  sable  daughters,  whose  heart  had  been 
taught  to  mourn  over  the  ignorance  of  a  far-distant 
mother.  Shortly  after  this  evidence  of  divine  love 
in  her  soul,  I  was  called  upon  to  watch  her  dying 
pillow,  and  descended  with  her  to  Jordan's  bank. 
She  feared  no  rolling  billow.  She  looked  on  the 
babe  to  which  she  had  but  lately  given  birth,  and 
commended  it  to  the  care  of  her  God  and  Saviour. 
The  last  words  I  heard  from  her  faltering  lips 
were,  "  My  mother." 

The  importance  of  introducing  the  Scripture 
Lessons,  already  referred  to.  having  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Miles,  who  also  forwarded  me  a  copy,  I 
immediately  set  about  a  translation  of  this  invalu- 
able work,  which,  after  many  years'  experience,  I 
feel  no  hesitation  in  pronomicing  an  inimitable 
production  for  schools,  and  for  building  up  converts 
among  the  heathen,  in  the  absence  of  the  entire 
Scriptures.  To  spare  my  time  for  this  object, 
Mrs.  M.,  in  April,  1833,  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  colony,  in  order  to  see  the  children  left  at 
school  near  Graham's  Town,  and  to  take  another 
for  education.  On  her  return,  after  an  absence  of 
five  months,  our  printing-office  was  enriched  with 
a  supply  of  large  type,  kindly  furnished  by  the 
Directors.  Our  Bechuana  schools,  including'those 
of  Griqua  Town  and  its  out-stations,  Motito,  and 
other  nurseries  of  education,  were  supplied  with 
lessons  which,  we  flattered  ourselves,  in  that 
country,  were  well  printed.  New  and  enlarged 
editions  of  elementary  works  were  also  printed. 
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and  portions  of  tlie  Scripture  Lessons  were  turned 
off,  each  additional  sheet  being  received  by  the 
readers  with  increasing  avidity.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  the  children  around  the 
l)riiitii)g-ofHce  door,  waiting  for  a  new  sheet,  and 
inquiring  when  additions  were  to  be  made  to  their 
little  tredsures  of  knowledge.  We  were  visited  at 
this  time  with  refreshing  showers  of  divine  bless- 
ing, and  very  considerable  accessions  were  made 
to  the  number  of  believers.  Stran-iere  from  distant 
tribes  were  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
children  of  God.  Among  these,  three  very  aged 
women,  all  grandmothers,  were  strikiiig  instances 
of  the  power  of  divine  grace.  One  of  them  has 
finished  her  course  since  the  author  came  to 
England.  Although  blind,  the  eyes  of  her  under- 
standing were  opened  by  the  entrance  of  that  word 
which  giveth  light.  From  that  time  till  her  death, 
a  period  of  several  years,  she  continued  to  adorn 
her  profession  by  a  consistent  walk  and  conversa- 
tion. The  infirmities  of  age  prevented  her  at- 
tending ])ublic  worship  as  often  as  she  desired. 
Two  or  tliree  months  prior  to  her  decease  she  was 
confined  to  the  house,  when,  as  Mr.  Edwards 
writes,  "  she  appeared  to  dwell  with  delight  on  the 
marvellous  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  her  ;"  and  adds, 
"  On  one  occasion  when  I  visited  her,  I  had  posi- 
tively to  restrain  her,  that  she  might  not  exhaust 
her  strength.  Sensitde  that  she  could  not  survive, 
she  admonished  all  who  visited  her  to  think  for 
eternity.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  she  wished 
her  children  to  be  gathered  together  in  her  pre- 
sence, desiring  to  speak  to  them  before  she  left 
them.  They  surrounded  her  bed ;  and  when  in- 
formed that  all  were  present,  she  addressed  them, 
'  My  children,  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am  to  be 
separated  from  yon,  but  you  must  not  on  that 
account  be  sorrowful.  Do  not  nuirmur  at  the 
thought  of  my  decease.  The  Lord  has  spared  me 
not  a  few  days :  He  has  taken  care  of  me  many 
years,  and  has  ever  been  merciful  to  me  ;  I  have 
wanted  no»  good  tiling.  I  know  him  to  whom  I 
have  trusted  the  .salvation  of  my  soul.  My  hope  is 
fixed  on  Je.sus  Christ,  who  has  died  for  my  sins, 
and  lives  to  intercede.  I  shall  soon  die  and  be  at 
rest;  but  my  wish  is,  that  you  will  attend  to  these 
my  words.  My  children,  hold  fast  your  faith  in 
Christ.  Trust  in  him,  love  him,  and  let  not  the 
world  turn  you  away  from  him  ;  and  however  you 
may  be  reviled  and  troubled  in  the  world,  hold 
very  fast  the  word  of  (iod,  and  faint  not  in  perse- 
vering prayer.  My  last  word  is,  strive  to  live 
together  in  peace.  Avoid  disputes.  Follow  peace 
with  all,  and  especially  among  yourselves.  Love 
each  other;  comfort  each  other;  assist  and  take 
care  of  each  other  in  the  Lord.'  After  this  charge 
to  her  children,  she  said  but  little.  Her  last  words 
were  spoken  some  hours  before  her  death,  when  a 
eiiureh  nieml)er,  ever  in  attendance  at  sick  beds, 
called  upon  lier.  She  heard  his  voice,  and  said, 
'  Yes,  I  know  thee,  Moganii,  my  brother  in  the 
Lord.  I  am  going,  but  thou  wilt  remain.  Hold 
fast  the  word  of  (iod.  Turn  not  from  his  ways. 
And  take  a  mes.sagc  to  thy  wife,  my  sister  in  the 
Lord,  tint  she  must  use  all  diligence  to  ensure 
eternal  life.'  " 

Thus  I  iided  the  career  of  Mamotlobogi,  whom 
the  author  knew  when  her  enmity  to  the  gospel 


made  lier  a  terror  to  her  own  children ;  but  in 
answer  to  many  prayers,  she  was  thus  completely 
transformed.  She  was  often  seen  leaning  on  a 
stick,  led  by  a  grandchild  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
Let  the  reader  contrast  the  above  death-bed  scene 
with  the  picture  of  heathenism  given  in  page  9(3 
of  the  present  work. 

Another  of  these  grandmothers,  who  had  wal- 
lowed in  the  very  sewers  of  heathenism,  the  dupe 
of  all  the  su[)erstitions  of  former  times,  had  been 
an  active  agent  of  the  wicked  one  in  opposing  the 
progress  of  the  gospel.  As  the  representative  of 
bygone  ages — for  the  snows  of  many  a  year  were 
seen  through  the  mass  of  grease  and  dirt  which 
adorned  her  head — she  was  regarded  with  reve- 
rence by  the  younger  females  on  the  station,  as  the 
oracle  of  ancient  wisdom.  She  was  wont  to  tell 
them  what  they  knew  not,  of  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors.  Had  she  been  a  man,  her  contaminating 
influence  woidd  long  have  been  arrested ;  for  there 
were  those  on  the  station  whose  influence  would 
have  driven  her  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere,  but 
she  was  borne  with  because  she  was  a  woman. 
She  hated  the  very  sight  of  the  place  of  worship, 
and  had  taught  many  to  blaspheme.  One  day  she 
entered  the  chapel  in  quest  of  a  child,  and  was  con- 
strained to  sit  a  few  minutes.  She  had  not  heard 
many  sentences,  when  she  fled  from  the  hated  spot. 
On  the  Sabbath  following  she  came  again,  when 
all  who  saw  her  felt  alarmed,  lest  violence  M-as 
intended  against  some  one ;  but  she  quietly  heard 
the  voice  of  mercy,  and  retired  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. In  the  course  of  a  few  days  she  came  to  the 
author  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction.  "  My 
sins,  my  sins  !  "  was  the  language  of  her  lips ;  tears 
streaming  down  her  already  furrowed  cheeks. 
Her  half  frantic  soul  would  hear  no  comfort,  nor 
listen  to  any  counsel.  Night  after  night  she  would 
call  me  out  of  bed,  to  tell  her  what  was  to  become 
of  her  soul.  One  day,  meeting  her  in  the  street, 
with  both  hands  she  grasped  mine,  and,  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  exclaimed,  "  To  live  I  cannot — 
I  cannot  die."  Again  she  was  directed  to  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  the  fountain  opened  for  lier 
sins;  but  she  interrupted,  by  saying,  ''  You  say  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanses  from  all  sins;  do  yon 
know  the  number  of  mine  ?  Look  to  yonder 
grassy  plain,  and  count  the  blades  of  grass  or  the 
drops  of  dew  ;  these  are  nothing  to  the  amount  of 
my  transgressions."  After  continuing  in  this  state 
several  weeks,  she  was  enabled  to  believe,  when 
the  being  who  once  persecuted  and  cursed  all  w  ho 
liore  the  Christian  name,  a  mass  of  filth,  which  had 
given  to  her  haggard  and  aged  form  an  unearthly 
look,  was  found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed, 
and  in  her  right  mind,  adoring  the  riches  of  Divine 
grace,  to  one  who  was,  as  she  would  describe  her- 
seli",  "like  the  mire  of  tlie  street."  Remarking  to 
her  one  day,  that,  frou)  her  constant  attendance  on 
every  means  of  instruction,  she  seemed  like  the 
I'.salmist  of  old,  desiring  "to  dwell  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  for  ever,"  she  repli'd,  "  1  am  old  in  the 
world,  but  I  am  still  a  child  in  the  school  of 
Christ."  She  continued  fervent  in  spirit ;  the 
subject  of  divine  mercy  and  love  so  completely 
absorbing  all  the  powers  of  her  mind,  that  when 
visited  in  sea.sons  of  afllietion,  it  was  diflicult  to 
elicit   anything  about   her    disease;   for,    if    her 
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answer  coniineiicoil  with  the  tlesh,  it  was  certain  to 
end  with  the  spirit.  Wlien  suhscriptions  were 
making  for  the  Anxiliary  Missionary  Society,  she 
one  tlay  bronght  in  her  liand  lier  mite,  a  pumpkin; 
and  when  my  wife  remarked  that  she  miglit  retain 
it,  and  slie  woukl  pnt  down  her  name  for  a  small 
sum,  her  soul  seemed  to  melt  within  her.  while  she 
asked,  "  Who  is  so  great  a  debtor  to  the  Saviour  as 
lam?  Is  it  too  small  i*  I  shall  go  and  borrow 
another."  This  was  verily  the  widow's  mite,  and 
was  doubtless  followed  by  the  widow's  reward. 

Among  numerous  examples  of  the  power  of 
divine  grace,  it  ought  to  be  particularly  noticed, 
tliat  polygamy,  that  formidable  barrier  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel  among  barbarous  nations,  has  in 
numerous  instances  given  way  to  the  principle 
sanctioned  by  Christianity.  Submission  to  this 
law  is  the  severest  test  to  which  a  savage  can  be 
subjected.  When  we  see  a  man,  for  conscience' 
sake,  parting  with  one  or  more  favourite  wives,  can 
we  deny  him  the  credit  of  sincerity?  can  we  de- 
mand a  more  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the 
reality  of  the  change?  Among  the  converts  at 
Griqua  Town  was  a  Mosutn,  who  had  ten  wives, 
and  he  cheerfully  parted  with  nine,  in  obedience  to 
the  requirements  of  the  gospel.  I  believe  ail  the 
missionaries  among  the  Bechuanas  are  unanimous 
in  the  oj)inion,  that  not  onlj-  an  elder,  but  every 
member  of  the  church,  ought  to  be  "  the  husband 
of  one  wife ;"  and  that  the  first  wife  should  be 
considered  as  having  the  rightful  claim,  unless  she 
voluntarily  renounces  it.  which  has  sometimes  been 
done.  Of  course  it  is  miderstood  that  such  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  husband  as  long  as  they  continue 
unmarried. 

The  villages  of  Hamhann,  about  eight  miles  dis- 
tant, containing,  at  that  time,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  were  regularly  visited  by  one  of  us ;  and 
from  the  time  that  the  mission  had  been  removed, 
we  had  continued  to  preach  to  that  people  without 
any  fruit  whatever  from  our  labours;  but  on  these 
a  blessing  eventuallj-  descended,  and  many  from 
among  them  have  been  added  to  the  church.  These 
ha'\'e  made  delightful  progress  in  the  knoM'ledge  of 
divine  truth,  and  have  realized  our  highest  expecta- 
tions. They  derived  great  benefit  from  the  most 
intelligent  of  our  members,  who  resided  among 
them,  and  laboured  for  years,  influenced  only  by 
the  constraining  love  of  Christ. 

About  this  time,  the  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Lemue  at 
Motito  began  also  to  spring  up.  to  cheer  him  and 
his  beloved  partuer  in  their  solitary  labours.  Not- 
withstanding these  pleasing  indications,  we  were 
not  without  our  troubles  and  enemies.  We  had  to 
mourn  over  a  few  who  fell  back  into  heathenism, 
and  thus  became  st\mibling-blocks  to  others.  Great 
forbearance  and  cliarity  require  to  be  exercised 
towards  such  as  have  but  just  emerged  from  tlie 
grossest  ignorance,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if,  in  studiously  avoiding  to  break  the  bruised  reed, 
some  are  received  even  too  weak  in  the  faith.  Many, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  the  "  medicine  of 
God's  word,"  as  they  termed  it,  were  loud  in  their 
complaints  of  the  new  order  of  things  wliich  was  in- 
troduced, and  some  were  so  determiuately  opposed 
to  this  new  word  or  doctrine,  that  they  removed  to 
a  distance  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Christian  atmo- 
sphere.    Some  were  concerned,  lest  tlic  water  in 


the  river  which  passed  our  houses  miglit  receive  an 
infusion,  and  being  drank  transform  them  too. 
None  of  the  chiefs  of  any  influence  had  then  em- 
iiraced  Christianity, and  tiiough  they  did  not  jniiilicly 
o])pose  us,  they  were  of  course  no  advocates  for  a 
doctrine,  which,  though,  like  a  leaven,  it  was  dif- 
fusing the  blessings  of  juirity  and  peace  among  the 
trilies,  was  dreailed  by  the  worldling  and  lascivious, 
'i'hey  did  not,  as  formerly,  manifest  any  desire  that 
we  siiould  leave  the  country,  but  on  the  contrary, 
would  deprecate  such  an  event.  Our  itinerating 
journeys  became  extended,  and  we  were  occasionally 
visited  by  individuals  from  a  distance,  who  took 
with  thein  some  portion  of  the  word  of  life  which 
they  had  heard  on  the  station,  by  which  means  the 
savour  of  the  gospel  was  spread. 

In  January  KS;55,  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  to  explore  the  inlerior,  sent  by  an 
associaticm  in  Cape  Town,  arrived  at  the  Kuruman. 
To  myself  as  well  as  my  wife,  this  was  a  dispensa- 
tion of  mercy,  ordered  by  that  gracious  Providence, 
without  whom  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground. 
Dimiestic  afiliction  having  compelled  Mr.  l-'dwards 
to  visit  the  colony,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of 
labour  which  necessarily  devolved  on  me  during  his 
absence,  I  had  been  induced  to  apply  to  translation 
and  printing  more  closely  than  my  strength  would 
allow,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  during  which 
much  rain  had  fallen.  Dr.  S.  found  me  suffering 
from  a  se^•el•e  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  but  by 
the  divine  blessing  on  his  medical  skill,  I  was  soon 
restoi'ed.  While  the  expedition  was  surveying  the 
borders  of  the  Kalagare  desert,  prior  to  their  visit 
to  Moselekatse's  dominions,  Mrs.  M.  was,  after  the 
birth  of  a  son,  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  brought  to 
the  very  gates  of  death.  The  doctor,  when  informed 
of  this,  immediately  hastened  to  render  all  the  relief 
in  his  power.  His  tender  sympathy,  and  unremit- 
ting attention  in  that  trying  season,  during  which 
all  hope  of  her  recovery  more  than  once  had  fled, 
can  never  be  erased  from  our  grateful  recollection, 
for  in  the  midst  of  his  active  and  laborious  engage- 
ments at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  he  watched  for 
several  successive  nights  with  fraternal  S3-nipathy, 
what  appeared  to  be  the  dying  pillow  of  my  beloved 
partner,  nor  did  he  leave  before  she  was  out  of 
danger.  While  we  devoutly  acknowledge  His  hand, 
"  who  healeth  all  our  diseases,"  we  cannot  but  record 
how  much  we  owe  to  this  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing traveller,  for  the  untiring  assiduity  with  which 
he  exercised  his  professional  skill. 

The  Kuatsi  disease  was  also  prevailing  on  the 
station  at  this  time,  and  Dr.  S.  gi-eatly  endeared 
himself  to  our  people  in  general  by  his  benevolent 
exertions  among  them.  These  circumstances,  as 
well  as  a  disease  among  his  oxen,  arising  from  the 
luxuriance  of  the  grass,"  detained  him  longer  than 
he  intended  at  the  Kuruman,  but  by  his  persevering 
diligence,  it  added  materially  to  the  objects  of  the 
expedition,  by  enriching  his  collection  of  specimens. 
A  regular  correspondence  had  been  kept  up  between 
our  station  and  Moselekatse,  who  had  never  in  one 
instance  wavered  in  the  confidence  he  placed  in  me 

*  It  is  very  common  for  cattle  broii):fht  from  a  rlistancp,  to 
sufTer  in  this  way  before  they  become  seasoned  to  the  climate 
iinrl  accustomed  to  tlie  pasture.  Tlie  missionaries  in  their 
visit  to  Graliam's  Town  and  otlier  places  in  the  colony,  have 
been  exposed  to  severe  losses  from  a  similar  cause. 
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since  my  former  visit.  Messengers  'who  had  now 
been  sent  to  him,  having  returned  ^yith  a  Matabele 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  expedition  to  pro- 
ceed, the  Doctor  thought  my  presence  might  facilitate 
his  object,  and  was  anxious  for  me  to  accompany 
him.  Mrs.  M.,  on  the  day  of  our  departure,  was 
just  able  to  rise  from  her  bed  to  bid  us  farewell, 
with  the  prospect  of  our  being  absent  at  least  three 
months.  A  short  time  before  this.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwards  had  returned  from  the  colony  with  their 
family  in  improved  health. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  the  journey 
to  the  Hakone  countrj-  with  the  interesting  party 
who  thus  entered  a  new  field  of  scientific  research. 
At  the  Molapo  we  were  met  by  Kalepi,  one  of  Mo- 
selekatse's  principal  olBcers,  who  conducted  us  to 
Mosega,  then  in  possession  of  the  Matabele,  where 
we  were  cordially  received.  Passing  the  Marikua 
river,  we  arrived  at  the  monarch's  abode  on  the 
Tolane  river,  whither  he  had  retired  to  one  of  his 
cattle  outposts,  duringthe  prevalence  of  an  epidemic 
in  the  country,  which  of  course  appeared  to  him 
more  fatal  in  the  large  towns  than  at  a  sequestered 
village.  The  limits  of  my  present  work  will  not 
allow  me  to  quote  from  a  long  journal,  written 
during  a  residence  of  two  months  with  Moselekatse. 
I  had  intended  to  accompany  the  expedition  while 
traversing  his  territories,  but  to  this  he  objected, 
urging  that  I  had  gone  there  before,  and  that  while 
he  would  send  men  to  conduct  Dr.  Smith  wherever 
he  wished  to  go,  he  could  on  no  account  dispense 
with  my  company.  I  was  therefore  constantly  with 
him  for  two  months,  during  which,  he  visited  in  my 
wagon  several  of  his  towns.  Many  opportunities 
Avere  thus  attorded  me  of  conversing  with  him,  and 
obtaining  extensive  information  concerning  the 
character  of  his  people,  the  extent  and  nature  of  his 
despotic  sway,  and  the  most  deplorable  state  of  the 
aborigines,  who  were  either  oppressed  by  slavery, 
or  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  haunts  of  lions 
and  hyenas.  When  I  brought  these  melancholy 
etl'ects  of  his  policy  before  him,  he  would  reply, 
that  they  were  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  disobe- 
dience of  his  chief  men,  adding,  that  if  missionaries 
came  to  dwell  with  him,  they  would  prevent  these 
evils  l)y  teaching  the  people. 

From  the  frequent  conversations  I  had  with  him 
and  his  people  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  some 
of  the  strange  ceremonies  which  I  witnessed,  it  was 
evident  that  though  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  origin  of  all  things,  and  of  a  Creator  and  Go- 
vernor, they  used  the  name  Morimo* — or  Molimo 
according  to  their  pronunciation  —  which  they 
applied  not  to  a  being  or  power,  but  to  the  state  (if 
the  dead,  or  influence  of  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
One  evening  an  ox,  bearing  no  particular  mark, 
was  driven  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  and 
kept  before  him  while  he  walked  backward  and 
forward.  It  was  said  he  was  praying,  but  his 
prayer  consisted  of  an  eulogium  on  myself,  and  on 
his  own  power  and  renown,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
father  Machobane.  To  my  in(|uiries  concerning 
their  ideas  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  could 
obtain  no  satisfactory  answer.  Nevertheless,  there 
apj)eared  some  reason  to  believe,  that  Moselekatse 
had  an  idea  tliat  the  spirit  of  Machobane  had  some 

•  Tliis  IwiiiK  tlir  Scchunna  woril,  as  I  novi-r  roulJ  discover 
thut  the  i£ooliu  liad  even  the  name  iu  their  languajje. 


influence  on  his  successes  and  conquests,  though 
his  address  was  more  like  calling  to  mind  his  heroic 
deeds,  than  supplicating  his  aid.  He  also  expressed 
himself  in  stroug  language,  desiring,  or  rather  com- 
manding, that  no  evil  should  befall  me  on  the  road, 
but  that  I  should  return  to  my  friends  with  a  heart 
as  white  as  his  own  had  been  made  by  my  visit. 
After  a  long  preamble,  the  ox.  wliich  had  been  some 
time  in  his  presence,  was  allowed  to  mingle  Mith 
the  herd.  From  all  I  could  see  in  this  atiair,  or 
could  hear  of  the  nature  of  their  superstitious  cus- 
toms, many  of  them  similar  to  the  above,  diflering 
from  those  of  the  central  tril)es,  I  could  not  consider 
them  as  idolatry,  or  adoration  of  any  being,  but 
ceremonies  that  sorcerers  had  invented,  or  the  mere 
fragments  of  what  had  passed  into  oblivion.  M. 
Casalis,  the  French  missionary,  is  of  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  Basutos,  among  whom 
very  similar  customs  prevail.  He  remarks,  "  The 
Basutos  speak  of  Morimo,  consult  their  rain-makers 
and  their  anmlets,  slaughter  their  victims,  without 
appearing  to  attach  the  least  religious  idea  to  these 
actions.  '  We  have  learned  this  from  our  fathers, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  reason  of  it.'  This  is  the 
answer  they  make  to  the  questions  which  are  put  to 
them  on  these  subjects.  I'erhaps  it  would  facilitate 
our  labours  if  they  had  some  notion  of  this  kind." 

Having  travelled  in  a  circuitous  direction,  we 
came  to  Kurrechane,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  Chuenyane,  a  noble  mountain,  in  a  fine, 
well-watered  country,  the  boundary  of  Mr.  Cauij>- 
bell's  journey ;  but  the  town  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  mountain  was  not  to  be  found  by  my  Mata- 
bele attendants.  The  number  of  lions  was  fearful ; 
my  old  and  only  horse  happening  to  wander  from 
the  wagons  in  the  evening,  I  begged  Moselekatse  to 
send  out  some  of  his  men  to  find  it  if  possible,  as  it 
M'ould,  in  all  probability,  be  devoured  In-fore  morn- 
ing. He  promptly  complied  with  my  request,  and  as 
the  men  passed  my  wagon,  all  incjuired  the  name  of 
the  horse ;  "  Mars,"  Mas  the  reply.  A  diligent 
search  ensued,  when  they  all  shouted  lustily  for 
Mars,  but  were  compelled  to  make  a  speedy  retreat 
owing  to  the  lions.  When  they  returned  they  said 
that  Mars  had  wandered  far,  or  had  fallen  asleep, 
as  he  did  not  reply  !  Of  course  I  gave  up  all  hope 
of  recovering  him  ;  but  Moselekatse,  to  comfort  me, 
sent  a  message,  "That  Morimo  would  assuredly 
take  care  of  his  own  servant's  horse."  In  the 
morning  the  horse  was  found,  though,  during  the 
night,  we  had  heard  the  lions  roar  from  every  point 
of  the  compass. 

It  is  a  pleasing,  sometimes  an  exciting  exercise, 
to  look  back  on  the  rugged  path  which  we  have 
been  called  to  tread,  and  to  recount  the  dangers  from 
which  a  gracious  Providence  has  rescued  us.  Some 
of  these  have  been  so  striking,  that  when  I  recall 
the  circumstances,  I  am  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
sentiment,  that  "  man  is  immortal  till  liis  work  is 
done."  On  the  present  journey,  when  travelling 
alone  in  a  woody  and  sequestered  place,  I  left  the 
direct  road  to  avoid  a  ford,  where  there  were  many 
crocodiles.  I  had  not  jiroceeded  two  stone  casts, 
when  it  suddenly  occurreil  to  me,  that  I  should  like 
to  examine  a  projecting  rock  w  hich  lay  In-yond  the 
path  I  had  left.  After  examining  the  object  which 
had  attracted  my  attention,  1  turned  towards  the 
place  whence  1  liad  come,  iu  order  to  retrace  my 
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steps,  but  s;uv  a  lion,  ■wliidi  had  caught  scout  of  uie 
ou  that  spot,  looking  uliout  for  his  prey.  I  of  course 
made  for  the  old  ford,  -when,  after  throwing  in,  a,s 
is  customary,  some  stones  to  frighten  the  crocoilik-s 
away,  I  hastened  to  the  other  side,  glad  enough  to 
get  the  watery  monsters  between  the  lion  and 
myself.  The  lions  in  this  part  of  the  country  having 
gorged  on  hmuau  tiesh,  if  hungry,  do  not  spend 
time  in  looking  at  the  human  eye,  as  some  are  said 
to  do,  but  seek  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious 
way  of  making  a  meal  of  a  man.* 

In  the  course  of  our  journeys,  Moselekatse  mani- 
fested great  anxiety  to  convince  me  that  the  ruined 
towns  we  passed  were  the  remains  of  former  ages, 
and  not  the  spoliations  of  his  warriors ;  and  in  this 
insUuice  he  was  correct.  When  we  reached  the 
Mosega  basin,  in  which  one  portion  of  his  warriors 
dwelt,  among  thirteen  villages,  six  of  which  were 
Hahurutsi,  who  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  treated, 
he  took  great  pains  to  point  out  this  to  me  as  a 
proof  of  the  benignity  of  his  sway. 

Dr.  Smith  and  party  having  returned  from  one 
trij),  I  rode  to  Tolane,  forty  miles  distant,  and  after 
an  interesting  meeting,  and  a  day's  social  converse 
Avith  the  Doctor,  I  returned  to  Mosega,  to  prepare 
for  leaving  the  country,  while  the  expedition  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  tropics.  Having  received  letters 
by  messengers  sent  to  the  Kuruman,  including  one 
from  the  American  missionaries,  proposing  to  com- 
mence a  mission  among  the  Matabele.  I  laid  the 
subject  before  Moselekatse,  to  which  he  gave  his 
cordial  assent.  Thus  having  settled  everything 
necessary  respecting  fiitiire  measures,  and  surveyed 
the  country  to  find  large  timber  for  the  roof  of  our 
new  place  of  worship,  I  returned  to  the  Kuruman, 
to  record  again  the  goodness  and  mercy  which  had 
encompassed  me  and  all  the  mission  families  during 
my  absence,  Mrs.  M.'s  health  also  being  much  im- 
proved. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  I  would  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  countries  I  visited  on  the  present,  as 
well  as  on  my  former  journey  to  Moselekatse,  arc 
the  finest  1  have  seen  in  Southern  Africa,  and  capable 
of  supporting  a  dense  population,  which  they  evi- 
dently once  did.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  minerals  abound.     Iron  ore  lie  scattered  over 

*  In  one  of  my  early  journeys,  I  had  an  escape  from  an 
African  ti;,'or  and  a  serpent,  no  less  providential.  I  had  left 
the  «a},'ons,  an<l  wandered  to  a  distance  amonfj  the  coppice 
and  t;rassy  openinfjs  in  quest  of  game.  I  liad  a  small  double- 
barrelled  gun  on  my  slioulder,  which  was  loaded  with  a  ball 
and  small  shot ;  an  antelope  passed,  at  which  I  fired,  and 
slowly  followed  the  course  it  took.  After  advancing  a  short 
distance,  I  saw  a  tiger-cat  staring  at  me  between  the  forked 
branches  of  a  tree,  beliind  which  his  long  spotted  body  was 
concealed,  twisting  and  turning  his  tail  like  a  cat  just  going  to 
spring  on  its  prey.  This  I  knew  was  a  critical  moment,  not 
having  a  shot  of  ball  in  my  gun.  I  moved  about  as  if  in 
search  of  something  on  the  grass,  taking  care  to  retjeat  at  the 
same  time.  After  getting,  as  I  thought,  a  suitable  ilistance  to 
turn  my  back,  I  moved  somewliat  more  quickly,  but  in  m\' 
anxiety  to  escape  what  was  behind,  I  did  not  see  what  was 
before,  until  startled  by  treading  on  a  large  cobra  de  capello 
serpent,  asleep  on  the  grass,  it  instantly  twirled  its  body 
round  ray  leg,  on  which  I  liad  nothing  but  a  thin  pair  of  trow  - 
sers,  when  I  leaped  from  the  spot,  dnigging  the  venomous  and 
enraged  reptile  after  me,  and  while  in  the  act  of  throwing  it- 
self into  a  position  to  bite,  without  turning  round,  I  threw  my 
piece  over  my  slioidder,  and  shot  it.  Taking  it  by  the  tail,  I 
brought  it  to  my  people  at  the  wagons,  who,  on  examining  the 
bags  of  poison,  asserted,  tliat  liad  the  creature  l)itt<'n  me,  I 
could  never  have  reached  the  wagons.  The  serpent  was  six 
feet  long. 


the  surface  of  the  hills,  many  of  which  apjjcar  to  be 
entirely  composed  of  it.  This  ore  the  natives  con- 
trive with  the  simplest  apparatus  to  smelt,  and  from 
it  they  procure  irou  of  a  very  suj)erior  quality.  I 
have  seen  little  hills  composed  entirely  of  loadstone, 
and  front  experiment  found  that  every  fragment 
])ossessed  a  north  and  a  south  pole.  Co|)j)er  mines 
also  abound,  and  from  some  specimens  1  saw  would 
yield  about  fifty  per  cent.  The  Bakone  country 
also  yields  tin.  The  mines  of  this  metal  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing,  but  the  specimens  [of  rnonirii, 
as  it  is  called,  which  I  purchased  from  the  natives, 
were  of  the  best  quality.  The  country  of  tlie  Ba- 
manguato,  and  to  the  east  of  the  great  lake,  is  not 
without  timber,  but  water  is  scarce.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lake  itself  is  reported  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly fertile. 
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A  journey  for  timber — The  mission  to  Mosega  resumed — Mo- 
selekatse anil  the  farmers — Prospects  among  tlie  Bakone 
tribes — Native  agency  —  An  itinerating  tour — A  visit  to 
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sire for  instruction — Arrive  at  the  village — Eagerness  to  hear 
tlie  Gospel — A  curious  preacher — Anxiety  to  learn  to  read 
— Teaching  tlie  alphabet  by  moonlight — "  Auld  lang  syne  '' 
— Departure— Pleiising  fniits — The  power  of  pacific  princi- 
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The  Tract  Society  having  kindly  supplied  us  with 
sixteen  reams  of  paper,  Mr.  Edwards  had,  during 
my  absence,  printed  several  tracts  in  the  language, 
translated  by  himself  and  Mr.  Lemue.  I  had,  on 
my  journey,  translated  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
and  an  additional  portion  of  the  Scripture  Lessons ; 
these  also  were  put  to  the  press,  while  the  work  of 
conversion  was  steadily  advancing  among  the 
people,  and  the  demand  for  books  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  Having,  from  the  troulilous  state  of  the 
interior,  failed  in  a  former  attempt  to  procure 
timber  from  the  Bahurutsi,  we  availed  ourselves  of 
the  present  tranquillity,  and  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Edwards  started  with  men,  and  all  the  wagons,  for 
that  purpose  ;  obtained  the  timber  with  great  labour, 
and,  what  was  a  no  less  arduous  task,  brought  it  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles  in  ox  wagons.  As 
they  returned  they  met  with  the  expedition  at 
Mosega.  When  Dr.  Smith*  arrived  at  the  Kuru- 
man, he  found  Mrs.  M.  in  such  a  debilitated  state, 
that  he  considered  it  necessary  for  her  to  avoid  the 
summer  heat,  by  visiting  the  coast  for  a  few  months. 
The  printing  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  had  been 
greatly  retarded  from  the  want  of  paper,  sickness 
in  the  mission  families,  and  the  late  journej's  ;  she 
was  as  reluctant  as  I  could  be  that  it  should  be 
longer  delayed,  and  therefore  cheerfiilly  undertook 
the  journey  without  me,  and  was  absent  seven 
months.    She  went  down  to  Graham's  Town,  under 

•  Dr.  A.  Smith,  the  head  of  tliat  expedition,  is  at  present 
in  this  country,  publishing  liis  work  on  .South  .\frican  Zoology, 
and  intends,  ere  long,  to  give  to  the  puV)lic  his  Travels,  a  work 
which  the  autlior  has  no  liesitation  in  asserting  will  prove  an 
abundant  source  of  deeply  interesting  scientific  information  ; 
and  to  whom  the  author  is  indelited  for  some  of  the  sketches 
in  this  volume. 
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the  fniardianship  of  Mr.  Hume,  a  trader,  who  was  in 
the  hahit  of  visiting  the  station. 

Early  in  1 806,  our  American  bretliren,  Messrs. 
Lindley,  V'eiialiles,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  after  sojourn- 
ing a  season  at  Griqua  Town,  and  on  our  stution, 
removed  to  Mosega,  where,  after  a  season  of  deep 
domestic  affliction,  every  member  of  the  mission 
families,  except  Dr.  Wilson,  taking  a  fever,  of 
which  Mrs.  Wilson  died,  their  prospects  were  un- 
expectedly Ithisted  hy  an  inroad  of  some  disaffected 
farmers,  who  had  located  themselves  on  the  Yellow 
Kiver.  It  appears  that  the  farmers  had  hunted 
on  what  Moselekatse  considered  his  dominions,  and 
had  used  some  people  who  acknowledged  his 
authority  rather  roughly.  Tliis  the  haughty  mo- 
narch would  not  brook,  and  sent  his  men  more  than 
once  to  attack  them  ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  despe- 
rate conflict  ensued,  when  the  farmers  repulsed 
their  assailants,  who,  seizing  the  cattle,  retired  with 
tliem,  leaving  many  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
spot  where  they  had  intended  to  massacre  the 
farmers.  Exasperated  at  this,  the  latter  came  down 
in  a  large  body  on  the  mission  premises,  in  rather 
savage  style :  and  there  being  only  a  handful  of 
Matabele  in  the  Mosega  basin,  these  were  cut  off; 
and  the  farmers,  with  the  cattle  they  had  seized, 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  Yellow  or  Orange 
River,  taking  with  them  the  American  missionaries, 
who  were  so  dispirited  by  the  efl'ects  of  disease,  as 
to  be  scarcely  able  to  judire  how  they  should  act. 
The  latter  were  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  pro- 
perty behind,  except  that  which  the  farmers  took 
for  their  own  use.  Thus  was  the  mission  to  Mo- 
sega again  broken  up.  Into  the  merits  of  the  case 
we  do  not  pretend  to  enter.  It  was  altogether  a 
melancholy  affair,  like  many  others,  which  have 
resulted  from  the  unrestrained  jjower  of  the  farmers 
who  emigrated  from  the  colony  ;  and  it  is  deejdy  to 
be  regretted  that  there  should  have  been  causes, 
cither  real  or  alleged,  for  sucli  a  procedure. 

Moselekatse  was  soon  taught  that  his  shields 
could  not  resist  the  balls  of  the  farmers,  who  Avere 
not  Griquas,  whom  his  tried  warriors  had  hitherto 
routed.  To  the  latter  he  had  the  most  uncontrol- 
able  hatred,  and  sujiposed  that  all  the  hordes  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Orange  Kiver  were  Hlooms,  licrends,  and  Ber- 
genaars,  and  such  as  had  made  unprovoked  attacks 
on  his  assumed  territories.  In  the  last  conversation 
I  had  with  liim  I  warned  liim  against  a  rupture 
with  the  farmers;  and  as  he  had  never  heard  of 
Waterboer  and  his  people.  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  informing  him  that  from  them  he  need  appre- 
hend no  injury,  as  they  were  such  as  I  could  con- 
iidently  recommend.  After  inquiring  about  their 
character,  he  very  significantly  slKK)k  his  head, 
saying,  he  would  trust  no  one  who  had  not  a  re- 
coumi'iidation  or  introduction  from  the  Knruman. 
To  this  engagement  he  remained  faithful,  and 
treated  with  kindness  two  of  our  people  who  had 
accompaniid  the  American  brethren,  and  who,  on 
the  assaidt  of  the  farmers,  escaped  the  balls,  by  con- 
cealing themselves  among  tlie  reeds  of  a  neighbour- 
ing stream. 

Moselekat^e's  power  had  reached  its  zenith ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  attacks  of  the  farmers,  a  large 
commando  from  Dlngaan  came  upon  him  from  the 
east,  when  many  of  his  men  were  cut  off,  and  great 


numbers  of  his  cattle  taken.  Overwhelmed  by 
such  superior  and  unexpected  forces,  he  fled  to  the 
north ;  and  it  merits  notice  that,  before  his  de- 
parture, he  allowed  all  the  captive  Bahurutsi, 
13akhatla,  and  other  neighbouring  tribes,  to  return 
to  their  own  land.  This  was  a  measure  which 
astonished  the  natives,  who  have  since  congregated 
on  the  ancient  domains  of  their  forefathers;  and  if 
no  foreign  power  again  drive  them  from  their  native 
glens,  they  will  ere  long  become  the  interesting 
objects  of  missionary  labour. 

A  few  missionaries  among  the  Bakone  tribes,  and 
an  effective  native  agency,  would,  mider  the  bless- 
ing promised  to  the  seed  sown,  authorize  us  to  expect 
a  rich  harvest  of  immortal  souls  from  these  rocks 
and  plains,  to  grace  the  trimnph  of  the  Redeemer. 
Hitherto  our  native  assistants  have  been  occupied 
only  in  tlieir  own  villages;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  after  the  gospel  has  been  introduced  to  a  dis- 
tant town  or  tribe  by  the  missionary,  these  a.ssistants 
will  be  enabled,  with  the  help  of  a  comparatively 
small  sum.  to  follow  him;  and,  by  reading,  teach- 
ing to  read,  exhorting,  and  a  humble,  devout  de- 
portment, prepare  the  people  for  greater  advances 
in  divine  knowledge,  and  render  them  the  cheerful 
recipients  of  that  civilization  which  the  gospel  in- 
troduces. 80  fully  were  we  convinced  of  the  value 
of  such  auxiliaries,  that,  as  early  as  18.34,  we  foimd 
it  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  mission  to  have 
recourse  to  native  assistance,  employing  Aaron  and 
Paulo  to  catechise  the  people,  and  lead  on  inquirers. 
In  18-'!7.  S(mie  of  the  influential  young  men  among 
the  Batlaros,  who  were  good  readers,  cheerfully 
undertook  the  task  of  instructing  their  neighbours, 
by  holding  service  and  school.  This  they  did 
among  their  own  people,  withont  being  styled 
native  teachers,  and  without  stipend  or  reward,  ex- 
cept what  the  missionaries  spontaneously  gave  to 
encourage  them.  The  Bechuana  converts  being 
still  in  their  infancy,  we  deemed  it  necessarj'  to  be 
cautious  in  appointing  official  agents,  it  being  an 
acknowledged  principle  that  novices  are  very  easily 
purt'ed  up;  and  in  this  respect  my  colleagues  and 
myself  have  seen  no  reason  to  regret  the  caution 
exercised.  Since  that  period  thej-  have  been  gradu- 
ally advancing  in  Christian  knowledge;  and  we 
consider  that  there  are  m;iny  who.  with  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  hands,  will  be  able  assistants  to  the 
missionary  in  carrying  into  effect  the  evangelization 
of  their  countrymen.  The  author  has  been  much 
gratified,  since  his  arrival  in  England,  by  the  libe- 
rality with  which  several  churches  have  come 
forward  to  provide  for  a  number  of  such  as  the 
missionaries  shall  deem  competent  to  tlie  work,  and 
this  M-ithout  any  appeal  from  hiui.  but  merely  from 
statements  of  the  importance  of  such  auxiliaries. 

At  the  Kuruman,  measures  are  in  progress  for 
preparing,  by  a  particular  course  of  instruction,  an 
eflieient  agency,  without  which  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  must  be  tardy  in  so  large  a  continent,  where 
the  tribes  are,  in  many  instances,  so  far  separated 
by  vast  tracts  of  country,  with  little  water.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  mode  of  procedure  has  been 
forced  upon  the  judgment  of  the  author  by  his  ex- 
perience among  the  different  tribes  of  South  Africa 
for  twenty-three  years.  He  has  had  demonstration 
of  the  evil  arising  from  the  appointment  of  indi- 
viduals who  could  scarcely  read,  and  who  did  not 
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coiiiprolieiul  the  doctrinos  they  Avere  set  up  to 
preaeh.  It  is  nut  surprising  that  some,  with  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  word  of  God  in  their  hands, 
and  having  few  opportunities  of  hearing  the  voice 
of  the  missionary,  siioukl  be  found  to  conceive  wild 
notions  ;  and  it  therefore  requires  untiring  vigilance 
ou  the  part  of  the  missionary  to  direct  these  early 
native  ell'orts,  as  errors  propagated  in  the  com- 
mencement of  a  mission  are  the  most  difficult  to 
eradicate.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  hearts  of  such 
agents  are  affected  by  the  constraining  love  of 
Ciirist ;  they  should  be  men  of  good  natural  uniier- 
standings  and  prudence,  and,  at  the  very  least,  good 
readers;  and  tlie  more  their  understandings  are 
cultivated,  the  more  efficient  we  may  expect  them 
to  be. 

Having  been  repeatedly  requested  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  on  the  Yellow  and  Kolong 
Rivers  to  pay  them  a  visit,  I  left  home  for  that 
purpose  near  the  close  of  IS.'iti.  Pursuing  my 
course  along  tlie  Kolong  River,  I  met  large  con- 
gregations of  attentive  readers ;  and  the  demands 
for  spelling-books  were  beyond  what  I  could  supply. 
I  also  visited  Musis,  one  of  the  (jricpia  Town  out- 
stations,  and  was  delighted  to  see  the  improvement 
made  among  the  Batlapis,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
ou  the  labours  of  the  brethren,  Wright  and  Hughes. 
At  Taung,  where  Mahura,  the  brother  of  Mothibi, 
resides,  and  where,  including  the  ]>amairis,  there 
was  a  population  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  souls,  I 
preached  to  large  congregations.  As  it  was  well 
known  that  I  had  performed  some  cures,  I  had  some 
dozen  of  patients  brought  to  me,  and,  among  others, 
a  young  woman,  who,  from  great  exposure  to  the 
sun,  was  slightly  deranged.  It  was  most  gratifying 
to  see  the  sympathy  of  the  chief  and  relations  to- 
wards this  afflicted  creature.  Knowing  their  gene- 
ral treatment  of  such  diseases,  viz.,  to  throw  the 
sufferer  into  a  chasm,  and  cover  him  with  stones, 
or  tie  him  to  a  tree,  I  asked  one  of  the  roughest 
characters  among  the  bystanders  why  they  had  not 
done  so  with  this  wonum.  "  We  heard  the  word  of 
God  at  the  Kurunian,"  was  the  reply-*  This  was, 
strictly  speaking,  a  heathen  town ;  for  though  there 
were  a  few  secret  inquirers,  there  were  none  who 
made  any  profession,  although  most  of  them  had 
heard  the  voice  of  the  missionary  at  the  Kuiuman, 
before  they  were  driven  away  by  the  Bergenaars ; 
and  there  had  been  a  constant  intercourse  kept  up 
with  the  station.  Having  finished  my  engagements 
at  this  place,  I  proceeded  to  the  distant  and  isolated 
village  of  Mosheu. 

Before  relating  the  particulars  of  my  visit  to  this 
people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of 

•  The  natives,  tliongli  afraid  of  poison,  never  once  sus- 
pected that  the  missionaries  would  do  tliem  harm  by  adminis- 
tering medicine.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  medicine, 
and  of  beins  bled,  belie^nng  that  all  diseases  lie  in  the  blood. 
I  have  known  individuals,  after  I  had  bound  up  the  arm,  open 
the  orifice,  and  allow  tlie  blood  to  How  until  tliey  fainted.  No 
matter  how  nauseous  a  draujiht  may  be,  tliey  will  lick  their 
lips  even  after  a  dose  of  assafoetida.     On  one  occasion  I  re- 

?uesled  a  man  at  a  distance  to.  send  some  one  for  medicine, 
le  sent  his  wife  ;  and  havin;,'  prepared  a  bitter  dose,  I  f,'ave  it 
into  her  hand,  dircctins;  her  to  ffive  it  in  two  portions,  one  at 
sunset,  the  other  at  midnight.  She  made  a  long  face,  and 
beKiltd  hard  tliat  lie  might  take  it  all  at  once,  lest  they  should 
fall  asleep.  I  consented,  when  down  went  the  potion  into 
her  stomach,  when  I  exclaimed,  "  It  is  not  for  you."  Licking 
her  lips,  she  asked,  with  perfect  composure  of  countenance,  if 
her  drinking  it  would  not  cure  her  husband. 


their  chief,  whose  name  is  Mosheu.  He  is  a  Co- 
ranna,  and,  with  his  people,  lived  in  that  .seques- 
tered part  of  the  country.  When  he  first  visited 
our  station  on  the  Kuruinau  in  18.'!4,  with  two  or 
three  attendants  Tiding  (m  oxen,  he  was  to  us  an 
entire  stranger.  He  looked  clean,  was  tolerably 
well  dressed,  and  had  a  mild  and  interesting  coun- 
tenance. Having  halted  at  my  door,  he  asked 
where  he  should  sleep  or  put  up.  On  inquiring 
about  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  replied,  that  he  had 
come  to  see  me.  This  was  very  evident,  as  he  very 
attentively  surveyed  my  person.  As  I  had  at  that 
time  a  long  black  beard,  I  thought  that  might  be 
one  of  the  objects  of  attraction.  Having  feasted  his 
eyes  on  myself,  the  family,  and  the  various  strange- 
looking  articles  constituting  the  furniture  and  orna- 
ments of  the  house,  he  retired  for  the  night  to  an 
outhouse,  to  which  he  was  directed  fi)r  that  purpose. 
On  a  person  being  sent  to  offer  him  supjier,  we  were 
informed  that  he  had  brought  plenty  of  food  with 
him.  This  was  so  unusual  an  occurrence  in  the 
conduct  of  visitors,  that  we  were  rather  puzzled  as 
to  his  real  motive.  Indeed  we  had  not  previously 
known  an  instance  of  the  kind,  for  all  our  numerous 
native  guests,  noble  or  plebeian,  from  far  or  near, 
were  always  a  heavy  tax  upon  our  stores.  Who- 
ever they  might  be,  they  always  came  as  hungry  as 
hawks,  and  expected  to  be  feasted  by  the  mission- 
ary's bounty.  His  conduct  divested  us  of  all  sus- 
picion ;  and  on  the  following  morning  we  could  not 
help  looking  on  him  and  his  attendants  with  more 
than  usual  interest.  As  he  could  understand  the 
Sechuana  language,  be  heard  a  little  about  the 
"  one  thing  needful,"  though  he  appeared  to  listen 
to  what  was  said  to  him  on  divine  subjects  without 
any  attention.  After  remaining  two  days  he  left, 
apparently  much  pleased  with  his  visit.  He  asked 
nothing,  but  remarked  on  leaving,  holding  my 
hand  in  his,  "  I  came  to  see  you ;  my  visit  has 
given  me  pleasure ;  and  now  I  return  home."  It 
was  evident  that  the  visit  of  this  stranger  was  en- 
tirely one  of  curiosity  ;  and  I  afterwards  learned 
that,  on  a  journey  to  see  his  friends  on  the  Yellow 
River,  he  had  seen  one  of  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries, which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  desire  of 
visiting  Motito  and  the  Kuruman. 

After  some  time  he  repeated  his  visit  to  our  sta- 
tion, bringing  with  him  a  large  retinue,  which 
included  his  brother,  their  wives,  and  other  rela- 
tions. The  journey  occupied  about  five  days  on 
ox-back.  Nothing  could  equal  our  surprise,  when 
we  discovered  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  that  he  was  striving,  or  rather  agoniz- 
ing, to  enter.  All  the  powers  of  his  soul  seemed 
overwhelmed  with  the  contemplation  of  the  love  of 
God.  He  had  only  to  open  his  lips,  and  his  tears 
would  flow  ;  his  experience  was  simple,  and  his 
affection  ardent.  When  asked  the  cause  of  his 
sorrow,  he  said,  "  When  I  first  visited  you  I  had 
only  one  heart,  but  now  I  have  come  with  two.  I 
cannot  rest,  my  eyes  will  not  slumber,  because  of 
the  greatness  of  the  things  you  told  me  on  my  first 
visit."  It  was  evident  that  an  especial  blessing  had 
descended  on  the  seed  sown  at  that  time,  though  it 
was  little  more  than  the  outlines  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. It  also  appeared  that,  during  his  solitary 
ride  across  the  lonely  plains,  his  mind  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject.     On  his  arrival 


lof. 
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among  liis  own  people,  he  not  only  began  to  teach 
them  all  he  had  lieard,  but  he  desired  to  aft'ect  their 
hearts ;  nor  did  he  labour  in  vain.  The  eft'orts  of 
this  inquiring  disciple  were  attended  with  a  bless- 
ing. His  brother,  an  intelligent  man,  had  evidently 
derived  benefit ;  while  their  wives,  and  others  of 
his  retinue,  were  so  far  interested  in  the  subject  as 
to  inquire,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  l)e  saved  ?  Their 
knowledge  was  scanty,  and  their  views  very  imper- 
fect; but  they  believed  in  the  Divine  Being,  and 
that  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 
These  truths  were  the  spring  of  their  emotions,  and 
they  thirsted  and  sighed  for  further  instruction,  and 
more  light  on  subjects  of  which  they  possessed  but 
the  glimmering  rays.  Delightful  was  our  task  to 
pour  into  their  souls  the  light  of  heaven,  and  direct 
them  to  the  I>amb  of  God.  Their  deportment  was 
serious  and  devout,  their  attendance  on  public  and 
private  instruction  incessant  and  unwearied.  They 
prolonged  their  stay,  and  when  compelled  to  return, 
seemed  anxious  to  linger  a  little  longer.  Their 
zeal  and  devotion  afforded  a  fine  example  to  others, 
and  it  greatly  cheered  our  own  souls.  The  few 
■who  could  not  understand  Sechuana  were  addressed 
through  one  of  our  members,  who  could  speak  the 
Coraniia  language.  J^y  this  means  they  were  all 
instructed,  though,  of  course,  but  partially,  in  all 
the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  they 
returned  home  with  hearts  filled  with  joy.  Before 
Moslu'U  left,  he  entreated  me  to  visit  his  distant 
village.  Tills,  from  a  multii)licit}-  of  engagements, 
I  could  not  j)roniise  to  do  soon.  His  affecting  ap- 
peals and  entreaties,  however,  overcame  me,  for, 
holding  my  hand,  and  looking  me  earnestly  in  the 
face,  he  said  again  and  again,  "Just  look  at  me, 
and  try  to  refuse  me  if  you  can.  There  are  many 
at  home  who  cannot  come  so  far,  and  I  cannot  re- 
member all  that  I  have  heard;  I  shall  forget  some 
on  the  road."  A  con>iderable  period  ehi])sed  before, 
from  public  work  on  the  station,  and  from  translating 
and  printing,  I  could  fulfil  my  ])romise.  Thinking 
the  time  long,  Le  was  on  his  way  with  his  friends 
to  make  another  visit ;  but  having  heard  at  Motito 
that  I  was  on  a  tour  which  would  include  his  vil- 
lage, he  returned,  and  waited  my  arrival  w  ith  great 
anxiety. 

On  reaching  his  village  after  having  travelled 
the  whole  day  over  a  rough  and  bushy  country,  and 
walked  much,  I  was  fit  only  to  throw  myself  down 
to  sleep.  The  moment  I  entered  the  village,  the 
hue-and-cry  was  raised,  and  old  and  young,  mother 
and  children,  came  running  together  as  if  it  were  to 
see  some  great  prodigy.  1  received  an  affectionate 
welcome,  and  many  a  squeeze,  while  about  five 
hundred  human  beings  were  thrusting  themselves 
fiirward,  each  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  to  get  a  shake  of  the  hand.  Son«e,  who 
scarcely  touched  it,  trembled  as  if  it  had  l)een  the 
paw  of  a  lion.  It  was  nearly  midnight  before  they 
would  disj)erse,  but  their  tleparture  was  a  great 
relief  to  a  wearied  man,  for  their  exclamations  of 
surprise,  and  their  bawling  out  to  one  another  in 
two  languages,  was  anything  but  melodious.  On 
awaking  from  a  short  sleep,  and  emerging  from  my 
canopy,  before  my  eyes  Avere  thoroughly  open,  I 
wiis  astonished  to  hnd  a  congregation  waiting  before 
the  wagon,  ami  at  the  same  moment  some  indi- 
viduals started  off  to  different  parts  of  the  village  to 


announce  my  appearance.  All  hastened  to  the  spot ; 
I  confess  I  was  more  inclined  to  take  a  cup  of 
coffee  than  to  preach  a  sermon,  for  I  still  felt  the 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  day.  I  took  my  testament 
and  a  hymn-book,  and  with  such  singers  as  I  had, 
gave  out  a  hymn,  read  a  chapter,  and  prayed ;  then 
taking  the  text,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  &c., 
discoursed  to  them  for  alx)ut  an  hour.  Great  order 
and  profound  silence  were  maintained.  The  scene 
(so  well  depicted  in  the  vignette  in  the  title  page) 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  composed  of 
Bechuana  and  Coranna  houses,  and  cattle-folds. 
Some  of  these  contained  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
while  other  herds  were  strolling  about.  At  a  dis- 
tance a  party  were  approaching  riding  on  oxen.  A 
few  strangers  drew  near  with  their  spears  and 
shields,  who,  on  being  beckoned  to,  instantly  laid 
them  down.  The  native  dogs  could  not  understand 
the  strange-looking  being  on  the  front  of  the 
wagon,  holding  forth  to  a  gazing  throng,  and  they 
would  occasionally  break  the  silence  with  their 
bark,  for  which,  however,  they  suffered  the  penalty 
of  a  stone  or  stick  hurled  at  their  heads.  Two 
milk-maids,  who  had  tied  their  cows  to  jiosts,  stood 
the  whole  time  with  their  milking  vessels  in  their 
hands,  as  if  afraid  ()f  losing  a  single  sentence.  The 
earnest  attention  manifested  exceeded  any  thing  I 
had  ever  before  witnessed,  and  the  countenances  of 
some  indicated  strong  mental  excitement.  The  ma- 
jority of  my  hearers  were  Bechuanas,  and  but  few 
of  the  Coraunas  could  not  understand  the  same 
language. 

After  ser\'ice,  I  walked  to  an  adjoining  pool  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  refresh  myself  with  a  wash, 
hoping  <m  my  return  to  get  something  like  a  break- 
fast, but  fomid,  owing  to  scmie  mistake,  that  the 
kettle  was  not  boiling.  The  jK'ojjle  were  again  a>;- 
sembling,  and  again  requested  me  to  ])reach.  On 
begging  balf-an-hour  for  refreshment,  the  chief's 
wife  hobbled  off  to  her  house,  and  immediately  re- 
turned with  a  large  wooden  ves.sel  full  of  sour  milk, 
saying,  with  a  smile  on  her  countenance,  "  There, 
drink  away,  drink  much,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
speak  long."  Having  cheerfully  accepted  this  hasty 
African  breakfast,  I  resumed  my  station,  and 
preached  a  second  time  to.  if  jM)ssilile,  a  still  more 
attentive  congregation.  When  1  had  conclude*.!,  my 
hearers  divided  into  companies,  to  talk  the  subject 
over,  but  others,  more  iiKjuisitive,  plied  me  with 
questions.  While  thus  engaged,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  simple-looking  young  man  at  a  short 
distance,  rather  oddly  attired.  He  wore  what  M-as 
once  a  pair  of  trowsers,  with  part  of  one  leg  still 
remaining.  For  a  hat  he  hail  jKirt  of  the  skin  of  a 
zebra's  head,  with  the  etirs  attached,  and  something 
not  less  fantastic  about  his  neck.  I  had  noticed  this 
grotesque  figure  before,  but  such  sights  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  as  the  natives  will  hang  any- 
thing about  their  bodies,  either  for  dress  or  orna- 
ment, without  the  slightest  regard  to  appearance. 
'I'lie  person  referred  to  was  holding  fi)rth  with  great 
animation  to  a  number  of  people,  who  were  all  at- 
tention. On  ai)proaching,  1  found,  to  my  surprise, 
that  he  was  preaching  my  sermon  over  again,  with 
uncommon  precision,  and  with  great  solemnity, 
imitating,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  the  gestures  of  the 
original.  A  greater  contrast  could  scarcely  Ir*  con- 
ceived than  the  fantastic  figure  I  have  descrilK-d. 
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and  the  soleiiiuity  of  his  language,  his  siiliji-i't  hcing 
eternity,  Mhile  he  evidently  felt  what  he  spoke. 
Not  wishing  to  disturb  him,  I  allowed  him  to  finish 
the  recital,  and  seeing  him  soon  after,  told  him  that 
he  could  do  what  I  was  sure  1  could  not,  that  was, 
preach  agnin  the  same  sermon  verbatim.  He  did 
not  apj>ear  vain  of  his  superior  memory.  "When 
I  hear  anything  great,"  he  said,  touching  his  fore- 
head with  his  linger,  "  it  remains  there."  This 
young  man  died  in  the  faith  shortly  after,  before  an 
opportunity  Mas  afforded  liim  of  making  a  public 
profession. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  cows  were  milked,  and 
the  herds  had  laid  themselves  down  in  the  folds  to 
chew  the  cud,  a  congregation,  for  the  third  time, 
stood  before  my  wagon.  The  bright  silvery  moon, 
holding  her  way  through  a  cloudless  starry  sky, 
and  shining  on  manj-  a  sable  face,  made  the  scene 
peculiarly  solemn  and  im])ressive,  while  the  deepest 
attention  was  paid  to  tiie  subject,  which  was  the 
importance  of  religion  illustrated  by  Scripture  cha- 
racters. After  the  service  they  lingered  about  tlie 
wagon,  making  many  in(iuiries,  and  repeating  over 
and  over  again  what  they  had  lieard.  Alosheu  very 
kindly  presented  a  sheep  the  evening  before  for 
myself  and  people,  and  the  wives  took  care  that  we 
should  not  want  milk.  It  had  been  a  day  of  inces- 
sant speaking,  and  at  a  late  hour  I  was  thankful  to 
retire  to  rest  with  the  hum  of  voices  around  the 
•wagon. 

The  following  day,  Monday,  was  no  less  busy, 
for  tliough  the  wind  was  very  high,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  pixblic  service  in  the  morning,  I  was  engaged  ad- 
dressing different  parties  at  their  own  dwelling's, 
and  teaching  them  to  read.  They  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  indeed  to  be  able  to  read 
books  in  common  with  myself,  and  supposing  that 
there  was  some  royal  road  to  learning,  they  very 
simply  imagined  the  art  could  be  acquired  by  a 
single  exertion  of  the  mental  energies,  or  by  some 
secret  charm  which  tliey  thought  I  might  possess. 
I  had  administered  medicine  to  some  few  sick,  and 
one  who  was  seriously  ill,  derived  much  benefit 
from  having  a  quantity  of  blood  taken  from  her 
arm ;  and  as  doctors  among  the  Hechuanas  gene- 
rally unite  physic  and  charms,  they  very  naturally 
thought  that  I  might  be  able  to  charm  the  know- 
ledge of  reading  into  their  heads.  I  also  addressed 
those  who  knew  only  the  Coranna  language  through 
an  interpreter.  When  another  deeply  interesting 
evening  service  had  closed,  the  people  .seemed  re- 
solved to  get  all  out  of  me  they  could.  All  would 
leam  to  read  there  and  then.  A  few  remaining 
spelling-books  were  sought  out,  and  the  two  or  three 
young  people  I  had  with  me  were  each  enclosed 
within  a  circle  of  scholars,  all  eager  to  learn.  Some 
were  compelled  to  be  content  with  only  shouting 
out  the  names  of  the  letters,  which  were  rather  too 
small  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  circle,  with  only  the 
light  of  the  moon.  While  this  rather  noisy  exercise 
was  going  on,  some  of  the  principal  men  with  whom 
I  was  conversing,  thought  they  would  also  try  their 
skill  in  this  new  art. 

It  was  now  late,  and  both  mind  and  body  were 
jaded,  but  nothing  would  satisfy  them ;  I  must  teach 
them  also.  After  a  search,  I  found,  among  some 
waste  paper,  a  large  sheet  alphabet,  w-ith  a  corner 
and  two  letters  torn  off.    This  was  laid  down  on  the 


ground,  when  all  knelt  in  a  circle  round  it,  and  of 
course  the  letters  were  viewed  by  some  standing 
just  upside  down.  I  commenced  pointing  with  a 
stick,  and  when  I  pronounced  one  letter,  all 
hallooed  out  to  some  ])urpose.  When  I  remarked 
that  perhaps  we  might  manage  with  somewhat  less 
noise,  one  replieil,  he  was  sure  the  louder  he  roared, 
the  sooner  Mould  his  tongue  get  accustomed  to  the 
I'  seeds,"  as  he  called  the  letters.  As  it  was  gi-ow- 
ing  late,  I  rose  to  straighten  my  back,  which  Mas 
lieginning  to  tire,  when  I  observed  some  young 
folks  coming  dancing  and  skipping  towards  me, 
Mho,  Mithont  any  ceremony,  seized  hold  of  me. 
"  Oh,  teach  us  the  ABC  M-ith  nmsic,"  every  one 
cried,  giving  me  no  time  to  tell  them  it  M-as  too 
late.  I  found  they  had  made  this  discovery  throuo-h 
one  of  my  boys.  There  were  presently  a  dozen  or 
more  surrounding  me,  and  resistance  Mas  out  of  the 
question.  Dragged  and  pushed,  I  entered  one  of 
the  largest  native  houses,  which  was  instantly 
crowded.  The  tune  of  "  Aukl  lang  syne"  was 
pitched  to  A  B  C,  each  succeeding  round  was  joined 
by  succeeding  voices  till  every  tongue  M-as  vocal, 
and  every  countenanee  beamed  with  heartfelt  satis- 
faction. The  longer  they  sang,  the  more  freedom 
was  felt,  and  Anlil  lang  syne  was  echoed  to  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  village.  The  strains  which 
infuse  pleasurable  emotions  into  the  sons  of  the 
North,  were  no  less  potent  among  these  children  of 
the  South.  Those  Mho  had  retired  to  their  even- 
ing's slumbers,  supposing  that  we  were  holding  a 
night  service,  came ;  "  for  music,"  it  is  said, 
"  charms  the  savage  ear."  It  certainly  does,  par- 
ticularly the  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  who,  hoM-- 
ever  degi-aded  they  may  have  become,  still  retain 
that  refinement  of  taste,  which  enables  them  to  ap- 
preciate those  tunes  which  are  distinguished  by 
melody  and  softness.  After  two  hours'  singing  and 
puffing,  I  obtained  permission,  though  Mith  some 
difficulty  of  consent,  and  greater  of  egress,  to  leave 
them,  now  comparatively  proficient.  It  Mas  be- 
tMeen  two  and  three  in  the  morning.  Worn  out  in 
mind  and  body,  I  lay  myself  doMii  in  my  wagon, 
cap  and  shoes  and  all,  just  to  have  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  preparatory  to  departure  on  the  coming  day. 
As  the  "  music  hall "  Mas  not  far  from  my  pilloM% 
there  was  little  chance  of  sleeping  soundly,  for  the 
young  amateurs  seemed  unwearied,  and  ABC  to 
Aukl  lang  syne  went  on  till  I  was  ready  to  wish  it 
at  John-o'-Groat's  house.  The  company  at  length 
dispersed,  and  awaking  in  the  morning  after  a  brief 
repose,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the  old 
tune  in  every  corner  of  the  village.  The  maids 
milking  the  cows,  and  the  boys  tending  the  calves, 
were  humming  their  alphabet  over  again. 

Before  my  departure  I  collected  the  people  once 
more,  and  gave  them  some  general  directions  how 
to  act  in  their  isolated  position,  so  as  to  benefit  by 
what  they  had  heard ;  recommending,  if  it  were 
quite  impracticable  for  them,  as  a  body,  to  remove 
to  the  vicinity  of  a  missionary  station,  to  visit  either 
ours  at  the  Kuruman,  or  that  at  Motito,  and  both, 
when  convenient,  and  concluded  by  strongly  press- 
ing on  the  minds  of  all,  the  importance  of  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  reading,  and  urging  the  Corannas 
to  acquire  the  Sechuana  language.  While  here  I 
received  a  message  from  a  distant  Coranna  village, 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial  from  the  chiefs  and 
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people,  to  go  and  stay  some  time  with  them,  and 
make  books  in  their  language,  as  I  had  done  in  the 
Sechuana.  From  these  messengers  I  could  gather, 
that  they  supposed  that  to  reduce  their  click-clack 
language  into  writing,  and  to  make  books,  would 
be  the  work  of  only  a  few  days.  This  induced  me 
to  be  the  more  earnest  with  those  who  were  living 
in  contact  with  the  Hechuanas,  and  had  beconie 
partially  acquainted  with  tlieir  language,  to  cultivate 
the  same  with  increasing  diligence. 

Having  made  all  necessary  arrangement*,  I  de- 
parted. The  wliole  population  of  the  village 
accompanied  me  to  a  considerable  distance,  when 
they  all  st(X)d  gazing  after  me  till  my  wagon  was 
concealed  from  their  view  by  a  thicket  of  acacias. 
The  solitary  ride  afforded  time  for  reflection,  and 
improvement  of  the  past.  I  felt  my  heart  overflow 
with  gratitude  for  what  God  had  permitted  me  to 
witness  during  those  three  days.  I  felt  assured 
some  good  had  been  done,  and  it  has  often  attbrded 
pleasurable  emotions  to  look  back  on  the  dawn  of 
the  emergence  of  immortal  beings  from  the  moral 
darkness  of  many  generations. 

Mosheu  and  his  j)eople  made  very  pleasing  ad- 
vances in  Christian  knowledge,  and  so  eager  were 
they  to  l)enefit  by  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries, 
that  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort, 
they  made  frequent  journeys  to  the  Kuruman.  It 
was  an  interesting  si)ectacle  to  see  forty  or  fifty  men, 
women,  and  children,  coming  over  the  plain,  all 
mounted  on  oxen,  and  bringing  with  liiem  a  num- 
ber of  milch  cows,  that  they  might  not  be  too  bur- 
densome, either  to  the  missionaries  or  the  people. 
Their  object  was  to  obtain  instruction ;  and  they 
would  remain  at  Motito  and  the  Kuruman  for  more 
than  two  months  at  a  time,  diligently  attending  to 
all  the  opportunities  afforded;  and  Andries,  the 
brother  of  Mosheu,  being  the  more  talented  indi- 
vidual, was  soon  after  ai)pointed  schoolmaster,  and 
under  his  humble  and  devoteil  labours  tliey  made 
wonderful  progress.  What  they  valued  for  them- 
selves they  weje  anxious  to  secure  to  their  children, 
and  Mosheu  left  his  daughter  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Moffat,  for  education,  while  Andries  conunitted  his 
son  to  that  of  Mr.  Lenme,  at  Motito,  both  of  whom 
made  most  satisfactory  progress,  not  only  in  reading 
and  writing,  but  the  daughter  in  needlework,  and 
in  general  domestic  employments.  On  her  return 
from  Cape  Town,  when  the  author  came  to  Eng- 
land, she  died  of  the  mea.sles,  after  giving  most 
pleasing  evidence  that  she  was  ])repared  for  the 
great  change.  Mr.  I.emue,  who  visited  her  fiither's 
village  shortly  after  this  event,  remarks  in  a  letter, 
how  forcibly  his  mind  was  .struck  with  the  mighty 
change  Christianity  had  produced  on  a  people  who, 
when  sorrowing  without  liope,  woidd  have  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  visiting  a  spot  where  the  remains  of  a 
dear  relative  lav,  l)ut  who  could  now,  looking  for- 
ward to  immorlality,  sit  on  the  grave  of  one  l)eloved. 
and  witii  iiallowed  pleasure  talk  of  the ''rest  that 
remains  for  the  people  of  (Jod,"  and  the  certain 
prospect  of  meeting  her  in  the  heavenly  world. 

In  consetpience  of  tlie  locality  of  Mosheu's  people, 
the  distance  from  our  station  being  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  they  have  been  given  over  to  the 
Paris  Society,  and  a  missionary  went  a  year  ago  to 
resiile  among  them.  To  this  brief  detail,  the  fol- 
lowing fact  may  be  added,  which  lias  been  commu- 


nicated since  my  visit  to  England.  This  little 
Christian  band  had  met,  on  a  Sabbath  moraing, 
with  the  people  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  to  hold 
the  early  prayer-meeting  before  the  services  of  the 
day.*  They  were  scarcely  seated,  when  a  party  of 
marauders  approached  from  the  interior,  wliither 
they  had  gone  for  plunder,  and  not  having  suc- 
ceeded to  their  wishes,  had  determined  to  attack  this 
Coranna  village  on  their  return.  Mosheu  arose, 
and  begged  the  peojile  to  sit  still  and  trust  in  Jeho- 
vah, while  he  went  to  meet  the  marauders.  To  his 
in(|uiry,  what  they  wanted,  the  appalling  reply  was, 
"  Your  cattle ;  and  it  is  at  your  peril  you  raise  a 
weapon  to  resist."  "  There  are  my  cattle,"  replied 
the  chief,  and  then  retired  and  resumed  his  position 
at  the  prayer-meeting.  A  hymn  was  sung,  a  chapter 
read,  and  then  all  kneeled  in  prayer  to  (Jod,  who 
only  could  save  them  in  their  distresses.  The  sight 
was  too  sacred  and  solemn  to  he  gazed  on  by  such  a 
band  of  ruffians :  they  all  withdrew  from  the  spot, 
without  touching  a  single  article  belonging  to  the 
people. 

IJefore  closing  the  account  of  the  Bechuana  mis- 
sion, it  will  be  pro])er  to  state,  that  during  the  years 
18.'J7,  18.'58,  a  rich  blessing  descended  on  the  labours 
of  the  brethren  at  home,  at  the  out-stations,  and, 
indeed,  at  every  place  where  the  gospel  was  read 
and  preached.  Large  additions  of  llechuauas  to 
the  church  at  Griqua  Town  have  already  been 
noticed  ;  and  in  18.'5S,  great  accessions  were  made 
to  that  of  the  Kuruman.  Under  the  very  elficient 
and  assiduous  superintendance  of  Mr.  Kdwards, 
the  number  of  readers  connected  with  the  mission 
had  increased  in  eijual  ratio;  while  the  Infant 
School,  commenced  and  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards, with  the  as^istance  of  a  native  girl,  gave 
the  highest  satisfaction.  The  people  made  rapid 
advances  in  civilization  ;  some  purchasing  wagons, 
and  breaking  in  tlieir  oxen  for  those  labours  which 
formerly  devolved  on  the  female  se.x.  The  use  of 
clothing  became  so  general,  that  the  want  of  a 
merchant  was  greatly  felt,  to  supply  the  demands 
for  Hritish  commodities.  This  induced  us  to  invite 
Mr.  D.  Hume,  in  whom  we  placed  implicit  con- 
fidence, who  had  already  traded  much  with  the 
natives,  and  travelled  a  great  distance  into  the 
interior,  to  take  up  his  constant  abode  on  the  station 
for  that  pin'jx)se.  He  built  himself  a  house,  and 
the  measure  has  succeeded  beyond  our  expectations. 
Mr.  II.  had  also  rendered  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  gratuitous  labour,  in  assisting  the  late 
Mr.  Hugh  Milieu  in  raising  the  walls  of  theehapel, 
and  suhseqiu'ntly  in  finisliing  it.  The  place  of 
worship  was  so  far  in  readiness,  that  it  was  openeil 
in  November,  18.'{S.  This  was  a  deeply  interesting 
season  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  missionaries  and 
the  church  which  has  !)een  gatliered  from  among 
the  heathen.  Hit  ween  eight  and  niriC  hundred 
entered  those  walls,  now  sacred  to  the  service  of 
.Jehovah.  A  deep  sense  of  the  divine  presence  was 
felt  during  the  services  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion. The  Uev.  P.  Lemue,  of  Motito,  took  part 
with  the  resident  missionaries  in  the  solemnities. 

*  When  Amines  wns  oncf  n.sk<?d  by  the  aiUlior  how  they 
spent  the  siilili.'ith.  lie  replieil  witli  ifrent  simplieity,  "  W  e  reiiil 
much  in  (Jod's  wont,  ami  I'ray  ami  siny.  ami  ri'ail  a;,':iin,  ami 
n;,'ain,  ami  a^'ain,  and  explain  what  we  knutv  to  those  «lio  <lo 
not  uuilerstand  tlie  Sccliuanu  lan);uage." 
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In  tlie  afternoon  of  the  following  sabhiith,  one  linn- 
dred  and  fifty  members  united  in  commemoratiug 
the  dying  love  of  Him  who  had  redeemed  them  by 
his  blood,  and  brought  them,  by  his  providenee 
and  grace,  from  tribes — some  very  distant — to  par- 
ticipate in  tlie  heavenly  banquet.  Many,  with 
eyes  sufVused  with  tears,  compared  their  present 
liappy  condition  with  the  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tion from  which  they  had  been  graciously  delivered. 
The  church  has  since  increased  to  two  hundred 
and  thirty. 

Mothibi,  the  chief  of  the  Patlapis,  had  long 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  invitations  of  the  gospel, 
and  his  declining  years  and  fading  faculties  led  us 
to  fear  that  he  was  following  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  hail  died  without  hope,  aftei"  having 
possessed  abundant  means  of  becoming  wise  unto 
salvation.  15y  a  letter,  however,  lately  received 
from  Mr.  Edwards,  we  have  the  following  delight- 
ful intelligence,  which  cannot  fail  to  proclaim  to 
all  tlie  potency  of  the  everlasting  gospel  to  one 
who  was  truly  subdued  liy  it  in  tlie  eleventh  hour. 
Two  of  his  sons,  with  their  wives,  were  already 
members  of  the  church ;  and  Mahuto,  his  wife, 
was  some  years  ago  baptized  by  tlie  Griqua  mis- 
sionaries. 

"  Mothibi,  our  old  king,  feeble  from  age,  stood 
forth  with  others  to  make  a  pulilic  profession  of 
his  faith,  by  being  baptized.  He  has  for  some 
time  been  reckoned  among  the  dead ;  his  people 
viewing  him  as  one  of  the  past  generation.  1  had 
heard,  a  few  months  before  he  last  visited  us,  that 
he  was  becoming  much  concerned  about  the  state 
of  his  soul,  and  could  no  longer  conceal  his  fears, 
which  only  increased  the  longer  he  kept  silent, 
being  quite  overwhelmed,  he  made  known  his 
alarm  to  the  believers,  and  requested  their  counsel 
and  sympathy.  Morisanyane,  the  native  reader  at 
his  residence,  was  made  useful  to  him.  Mothibi 
at  length  urgently  entreated  his  sons  '  to  take  him 
to  Kuruman.  to  see  his  own  missionaries  :'  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  he  bent  his  feeble  steps  to 
the  mission-house.  Never  before,  I  believe,  did 
he  visit  a  missionary  with  so  much  anxiety  and 
ditiidence.  1  found  him  not  inclined  to  speak 
much,  but  rather  to  hear  what  might  be  said  to 
him.  He  said,  however,  that  '  he  had  come  to 
speak  about  his  soul — that  he  was  an  old  man,  great 
from  age,  Init  without  understanding;  there  is 
nothing  left.'  he  exclaimed,  '  but  my  old  bones 
and  withered  skin ;  I  heard  "  the  word"  from  the 
beginning  (twenty-five  years  ago,)  but  never  un- 
derstood, and  now  have  no  rest  night  nor  day ;  my 
soul  is  sorrowful,  and  burning  with  anguish  ;  my 
heart  is  sick,  and  rises  into  my  throat;  my  mind 
is  dark,  and  my  memory  cannot  retain  the  good 
word  ;  but  though  it  forsakes  me,  it  does  me  good  ; 
it  leaves  something  behind  in  my  soul,  which 
I  cannot  explain,  but  which  causes  me  to  hope.  I 
wish  to  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God,  iu  hope  and  expectation  that  he  will  have 
mercy  on  me.  I  feel  that  it  will  be  my  wisdom 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  believers,  who  are  grown  to 
manhood  in  knowledge,  to  be  ever  instructed  by 
them  in  the  paths  of  duty  and  salvation.' 

"  On  inquiring  among  those  who  had  observed 
him  of  late,  I  found  that  tliey  all  thought  favourably 
of  him,  for  they  had  seen  hiiu  weep  repeatedly  over 


liis  sins,  and  his  lost  state  as  a  sinner.  He  ex- 
pressed ardent  desires  to  live  and  die  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  and  to  be  united  to  his  people  ;  and  there 
being  no  scrijitural  objection,  he  was  proposed,  and 
received  by  the  church  in  this  place.  Though  the 
rightful  chief  of  twenty  thousand  Bechuana.s,  Mo- 
thibi stood  with  as  much  humility,  as  others  of  his 
])eople  beside  him,  whom  he  formerly  considered  as 
liis  '  servants'  or  '  dogs,'  to  receive  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  He  may  not  be  a  bright  star  among  the 
believers,  but  if  enabled  to  follow  up  his  desire, 
'  to  live  and  die  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,'  though  he  go 
halting  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  Hie,  he  will 
be  at  last  received  to  glory,  a  monument  of  what 
grace  can  do  even  in  the  eieventh  hour." 

In  reference  to  this  pleasing  event,  Mr.  Hamilton 
remarks,  "  Things  are  now  coining  to  close 
quarters.  The  surrounding  heathen  chiefs  are  in 
a  state  of  consternation,  at  the  father  of  their 
cause  embracing  the  faith,  and  becoming  a  little 
child  in  the  kingdom  of  God  :  and  on  being  assured 
that  this  is  really  the  case,  shake  their  heads  as 
mournfully  as  if  he  were  dead." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  tiiat  some  of  the  heathen 
chiefs,  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  distant,  are 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  among 
their  people,  though  they  view  missionaries  as  their 
benefactors,  receive  them  with  civility,  and  attend 
upon  their  ministry ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  those 
of  more  distant  tribes  are  anxiously  desiring  to 
have  missi(maries  both  for  themselves  and  their 
people.  To  us  this  is  not  at  all  surprising,  the 
latter  being  sensible  only  of  tlie  temporal  benefits 
enjoyed  by  those  who  have  received  the  gospel, 
but  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  word  of  God  ;  while  such  as  live 
nearer,  and  have  mingled  with  Christians,  often 
have  the  enmity  of  their  carnal  hearts  aroused  by 
witnessing  the  havoc  it  makes  among  their  hea- 
tiienish  customs  and  darling  sins,  without  having 
tasted  the  blessedness  of  being  turned  from  them 
to  serve  the  living  God.* 
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Tlie  Basuto  Mission — Tlie  speech  of  Mosheshe— Extended 
operations — Omnipotence  of  the  Gospel — Hope  for  Africa 
— The  Niger  expedition — ^The  duty  of  the  Cliurch  of  Christ 
— Anticipated  results— Potency  of  the  Scripture* — Agreeable 
surprise — Christian  hospitality. 

Having  already  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  present 
work,  the  author  feels  it  necessary  to  confine  the 
diri'erent  subjects  on  which  he  intended  to  dilate 
within  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  he  refers  to  the  French  and 
Wesleyan  brethren  in  the  liasuto  country,  south- 
east of  the  Kuruman,  whose  labours  have  been 
abimdantly  blessed,  not  only  in  that  district,  but 
to  the  borders  of  the  colony.  Mosheshe,  king  of 
the  Basutos,  had  long  desired  to  receive  a  niis- 
si<mary,  in  order  to  procure  for  his  subjects  those 
advantagis  which  he  had  heard  other  tribes  had 
derived  from  the  residence  of  a  missionary  among 
them.     After  long  refiectiou,  in  1833,  he  sent  two 

*  Mr.  Ed\va^d^■,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  younger  mis- 
sionaries, ha.s  lately  gone  into  the  interior,  with  the  prospect  of 
commencing  a  mission  among  the  liakone  tribes. 
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hundred  oxen  to  some  of  his  servants,  ordering 
them  to  go  and  find  the  great  chief  of  the  white 
people,  and  obtain  from  him,  in  e-xchange  for  the 
cattle,  men  capuhle  of  instructing  his  subjects.  His 
servants  obeyed  ;  but,  after  a  few  days'  march,  they 
fell  in  with  some  Corannas,  who  deprived  them  of 
their  cattle.  This  adverse  circumstance  did  not 
discourage  Mosheshe;  for,  having  heard  that  a 
Griqua  from  our  missionary  station  at  Philippolis 
was  hunting  in  his  dominions,  he  sent  for  him, 
incjuired  respecting  the  object  and  labours  of  the 
missionaries,  and  entreated  the  stranger's  assistance 
in  the  accon)plishmcnt  of  his  wishes.  Tliis  Avas 
promised  ;  and  on  the  Griqua's  return  to  Philip- 
polis, he  related  the  affair  to  h\s  missionary;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  just  at  this  juncture 
three  missionaries  from  the  Paris  Society  arrived 
at  the  station.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the 
liechuanas  beyond  the  Knniman  ;  but,  on  learning 
this  circumstance,  they  could  not  but  consider  it  as 
an  unequivocal  call,  which  they  were  bound  to 
obey.  That  was  a  part  of  the  country  which  had 
been  but  little  traversed  by  Europeans,  and  had 
been  made  the  theatre  of  crime  and  bloodshed  by 
the  Bergenaars.  The  brethren  arrived  in  July, 
18.')3,  when  Mosheshe  gave  them  a  most  friendly 
reception,  and  assisted  in  selecting  a  suitiible  spot 
for  a  mission  station,  which  they  called  Morija. 
Messrs.  Casalis,  Arbousset,  and  Gosselin,  com- 
menced this  important  mission,  and  they  now  exert 
an  influence  over  at  least  twelve  thousand  souls. 
Public  woi-ship  is  well  attended,  and  the  Sabbath 
punctually  observed,  by  those  of  the  people  who 
make  a  profession  of  the  (Christian  religion.  The 
unremitting  and  self-denying  labours  of  these 
valuable  men  have  been  remarkably  blessed,  and 
their  hands  have  been  strengthened  by  additianal 
labourers  from  the  same  Society.  They  have  trans- 
lated portions  of  the  word  of  life  into  the  native 
language.  The  intluence  exerted  by  Mosheshe 
over  the  minds  of  the  people  has  been  a  most 
effective  auxjliary  to  the  labours  of  our  brethren. 
The  following  remarks,  in  a  speech  of  his,  taken 
from  the  journal  of  J.  Backhouse,  Esq.,  who  him- 
self heard  it,  will  show  that  he  is  a  man  of  con- 
.siderable  talent : — 

"  liejoiee,  you  Makare  and  Mokatchani !  you 
riders  of  cities,  rejoice!  We  have  all  reason  to  re- 
joice on  account  of  the  neMS  we  have  heard.  There 
are  a  great  many  sayings  among  men.  Among 
them  some  are  true,  and  some  are  false;  but  the 
false  have  remained  with  us,  and  multiplied;  there- 
fore we  ought  to  pick  up  carrfnlly  the  truths  we 
hear,  lest  they  should  be  lost  in  the  rubbish  of  lies. 
We  are  told  that  m'c  have  all  been  created  by  one 
Being,  and  that  we  all  spring  from  one  man.  Sin 
entered  man's  heart  when  he  ate  the  forbidden 
fi  uit,  and  we  have  got  sin  from  him.  These  men 
say  that  they  have  sinned ;  and  what  is  sin  in  them 
is  sin  in  us,  because  we  come  from  one  stock,  and 
their  hearts  and  ours  are  one  tiling.  Ye  IMakare 
have  heard  these  Mords,  and  you  say  they  are  lies. 
If  these  words  do  not  conquer,  the  faidt  will  lie 
with  you.  You  say  you  will  not  l>elieve  what  you 
do  not  undei-stand.  Look  at  an  egg!  If  a  man 
break  it,  there  conies  only  a  watery  and  yellow 
substance  out  of  it;  but  if  it  be  placed  under  the 
wings  of  a  fowl,  there  comes  a  living  thing  from  it. 


Who  can  understand  this  ?  Who  ever  knew  how 
the  heat  of  the  hen  produced  the  chicken  in  the  egg. 
This  is  incomprehensible  to  us,  yet  we  do  not  deny 
the  fact.  Let  us  do  like  the  hen.  Let  us  place 
these  truths  in  our  hearts,  as  the  hen  does  the  eggs 
under  her  wings ;  let  us  sit  upon  them,  and  take 
the  same  pains,  and  something  new  will  come  of 
them." 

Mosheshe's  son  is  a  convert,  and  several  have 
been  admitted  into  church  fellowship.  In  1840 
they  had  a  large  number  of  candidates.  "  Thus," 
they  Avrite,  "  the  hope  of  the  missionary  has  not 
been  deceived ;  for  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity there  has  been  effected  a  sensible  ameliora- 
tion in  the  mind,  character,  and  manners  of  the 
natives."  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  remarkable 
successes  which  have  crowned  the  labours  of 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Pellissier,  of  the  same  So- 
ciety, located  among  the  Bechuauas  of  the  Caledon 
Kiver. 

The  Wesleyans  had  laboured  among  the  Baro- 
longs  alternately  at  Makuase,  Platberg,  and  Boo- 
chap,  on  the  Yellow  Kiver,  and  eventually  re- 
moved with  their  people  to  the  Newlands,  in  the 
country  of  the  Basutos.  Among  the  Barolongs, 
Basutos,  Mantiitees,  and  Corannas,  they  have 
flourishing  stations,  and  the  divine  blessing  q\\- 
dently  rests  upon  their  labours.  Chapels  have  been 
erected  at  all  the  principal  places.  A  printing 
press  is  in  operation,  the  work  of  civilization  is  ad- 
vancing, and  youths  are  under  tuition  for  native 
agency,  on  which  subjects  copious  information  is 
before  the  public. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  noble  band  of 
Church,  Wesleyan,  and  Baptist  missionaries,  on  the 
west  coast,  without  being  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  special  bleSsing  from  on  high  which  has  rested 
upon  their  labours ;  and  to  admire  the  zeal  of  these 
men  of  God,  who,  with  their  'ives  in  their  hands, 
venture  on  those  pestiferous  shores.  The  result  of 
their  truly  self-denying  labours  at  once  solves  the 
problem  :  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  the  gospel 
can  transform  these  aceldamas,  these  dens  of  crime, 
weeping  and  woe,  into  abodes  of  purity,  happiness, 
and  love. 

I  leave  these  details  of  missionary  labour  to  tlie 
judgment  of  the  reader,  who  must  now  be  in  some 
measure  acquainted  with  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  operations  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
as  well  as  those  of  others,  on  behalf  of  the  greatly 
injured  aiul  still  suffering  tribes  of  Southern  Africa. 
F"rom  what  has  been  stated,  it  nnist  1)6  evident,  that 
if  the  tribes  which  still  survive  the  deviustations  to 
which  tliey  have  been  exposed,  are  to  hv  saved 
from  annihilation,  it  must  be  by  the  diffusion  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  onmipotent;  and  if  we  had  only  a 
tithe  of  the  money  which  is  expended  on  the  defence 
of  our  colonies  against  incursions  of  barbarous 
nations,  we  could  adopt  those  nu'ans  which,  under 
tile  promised  blessing  of  Hiui  wiu>  hohleth  the  reins 
of  universal  sway,  and  who  wiilctli  that  all  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  saved, 
wotUd  bring  them  under  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  And  melancholy  as  is  the  past  history  of 
-Vfrica,  we  are  fully  warranted  to  anticipate  that 
the  warlike  and  savage  tribes  of  that  immense  con- 
tinent will  ere  long  present  a  scene,  in  the  intelli- 
gence, holiness,  aud  happiness  of  its  regenerated 
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nations,  which  will  far  exceed  the  most  saiifruiiie 
expectations  of  those  "Nvho  have  laboured,  and  are 
still  labouring,  in  behalf  of  her  afflicted  children. 
H"  we  bring  within  tiie  mind's  view  the  history  of 
that  vast  portion  of  our  earth, — to  only  one  speck 
on  the  surface  of  which  the  author  has  been  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  reader, — can  we  refrain 
from  exclaiming,  O  Africa !  how  vast,  how  over- 
whelming thy  burthen !  How  numberless  thy 
wrongs, — the  prey  of  fiendish  men, — the  world's 
great  mart  of  rapine,  bondage,  blood,  and  murder  ! 
On  no  part  of  earth's  suri'ace,  in  no  state  or  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  can  we  find  a  parallel  to  thy  woes  ! 
Thy  skies  have  been  ol)scured  with  smoke  of  towns 
in  tiames  ! — thy  lovely  landscapes  and  sunny  groves 
transformed  to  lions'  dens  ! — thy  burning  deserts 
bedewed  with  the  agonizing  tears  of  Iwreaved  mo- 
thers '. — and  thy  winds  have  re-echoed  back  to  thy 
blood-stained  soil  the  orphan's  cry,  the  widow's  wail ! 
There  is  yet  hope  for  Africa.  The  deep  groan 
of  her  untold  sorrows  has  been  responded  to  by  the 
sympathies  of  the  British  heart.  Her  almost 
Innindless  plains  have  invited  the  enterprise  of  na- 
tions ;  a  vast  amoimt  of  property  has  been  expended, 
and  a  still  greater  sacrifice  of  life  and  talent  has 
been  made,  to  heal  hi-r  bleeding  wounds  ;  but  are 
these  to  suffice,  or  have  we  paid  the  debt  we  owe  ? 
Are  we,  on  slight  discouragement,  to  abandon  the 
noble  project  of  Africa's  salvation  ?  Have  all  the 
energies  which  have  been  employed  been  spent  in 
vain  ?  Surely  not.  They  have  been  the  develop- 
ments of  moral  worth,  the  results  of  Christian  phi- 
lantliropy.  A\'e  have  thereby  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  her  real  condition,  more  conversant 
with  her  wrongs,  and  more  convinced  that  it  is  to 
the  everlasting  gospel  we  must  look,  as  the  instni- 
ment  to  chase  away  the  mass  of  darkness  brooding 
on  her  bosom.  Yes,  her  unknown  regions  must  be 
explored  by  the  messengers  of  the  churches,  and 
her  vast  moral  wastes  nmst  be  watered  by  the 
streams  of  life.  The  truth  of  God  is  the  grand  en- 
gine by  which  the  demon  of  slavery  will  be  repelled 
from  her  shores,  and  her  sable  sons  and  daughters 
made  to  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree, — 
■when  her  ransomed  millions  shall  reiterate  from 
shore  to  shore  her  jubilee. 

Yes,  even  now  tliy  beams 
Suffuse  the  twilight  of  tlie  nations.     Lioht 
Wakes  in  the  re^pon  where  gross  darkness  veiled 
The  people.     Tliey  who  in  death's  shadow  sat 
Shall  hail  that  glorious  rising  ;  for  the  sliade 
Prophetic  shrinks  before  the  dawning  ray 
That  cast  it  :  forms  of  earth  that  interposed 
Shall  vanish,  scattered  like  the  ilusky  clouds 
Refore  the  exultant  morn  ;  and  central  day, 
All  shadowless,  even  to  the  poles  shall  reign. 
Volume  of  God  !  thou  art  that  eastern  star 
Whicli  leads  to  Christ ;  soon  shall  thy  circuit  reacli 
Round  earth's  circumference,  in  every  tongue, 
Revealing  to  all  nations — what  the  heavens 
But  shadow  forth— the  glory  of  the  Lord.* 
Although  the    noble  scheme  of  ascending  the 
Niger,  for  the  purpose  of  scattering  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  plenty  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  has  in  a 
measure  failed,  it  has  taught  the  world  what  Eng- 
land can  do,  and  what  she  is  ready  to  do  again.     It 
has  taught  the  Africans  that  their  cause  is  not  for- 
*  "  Star  in  the  East,"  by  Josiah  Conder,  Esq. 


gotten  at  the  foot  of  the  British  throne,  and  that  it 
has  pledged  itself  to  encourage  every  project  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  the  anticipated  event,  when 
Ethiopia  will  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God. 
This  subject  lias  occupied  the  attention  of  the  no- 
blest minds  in  our  kingdom,  anil  llie  excellent  of 
the  earth  are  generally  agreed  that,  in  order  to 
civilize  we  must  evangelize  Africa.  Nothing  can 
be  more  to  the  point  than  the  following  extract 
from  the  valuable  work  on  the  Slave  Trade,  and  its 
R'emedy,  by  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  who  has  so  long 
laboured  with  intense  interest  to  alleviate  the  sad 
condition  of  untutored  minds,  and  to  eradicate 
"  that  gigantic  and  accursed  tree  which  for  ages 
has  nourished  beneath  its  shadow  lamentations, 
mourning,  and  woe."  "  Nationally  and  religiously 
the  duty  is  plain,"  continues  that  great  philanthro- 
pist ;  "  we  have  been  put  in  trust  w'itli  Christianity  ; 
we  have  been  the  depositaries  of  a  pure  and  holy 
faith,  which  inculcates  the  most  expanded  benevo- 
lence ;  and  yet  have  not  only  neglected,  as  a  nation, 
to  confer  upon  Africa  any  real  benefit,  but  have  in- 
flicted upon  it  a  positive  evil.  Covetousne^s  has 
dimmed  our  moral  perceptions  of  duty,  and  pa- 
ralysed our  efforts  during  many  generations ;  and 
now  that  the  nation  has  awakened  from  its  lethargy, 
it  is  high  time  to  act  up  to  the  principles  of  our 
religion. 

"  Africa  still  lies  in  her  blood.  She  wants  our 
missionaries,  our  schoolmasters,  our  Bibles — all  the 
machinery  we  possess,  for  ameliorating  her  wretched 
condition.  Shall  we  with  a  remedy  that  may  safely 
be  applied,  neglect  to  heal  her  wounds  ?  Shall  we, 
on  whom  the  lamp  of  life  shines,  refuse  to  disperse 
her  darkness  ? 

"  If  there  be  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any 
comfort  of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if 
any  bowels  of  mercies ;  we  must  awake  to  the  duty, 
amidst  every  difficulty,  of  freely  and  liberally  dis- 
tributing to  others  those  rich  and  abundant  blessings 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  us. 

"  Missionaries  find  less  difficulty  than  any  other 
class  of  persons,  perhaps,  in  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  native  tribes.  The  secret  of  their  success  is 
the  spirit  of  fair  dealing,  and  the  manifestation  of 
upright  and  benevolent  intentions  which  they  carry 
with  them.  These  speak  to  all  men,  but  especially  to 
the  uncivilized,  in  a  language  which  they  accurately 
comprehend,  and  to  which  they  freely  respond." 

These  principles  speak  for  themselves,  and  they 
ought  to  speak ;  for  the  destinies  of  unborn  millions, 
as  well  as  the  millions  who  now  exist,  are  at  stake. 
To  rescue  Africa  from  the  abyss  of  misery  in  which 
she  has  been  plunged,  as  the  same  able  advocate 
writes,  "  Let  missionaries  and  schoolmasters,  the 
plough  and  the  spade,  go  together,  and  agi-iculture 
will  flourish,  the  avenues  of  legitimate  commerce 
will  be  opened,  confidence  between  man  and  man 
will  be  inspired,  whilst  civilization  will  advance  as 
the  natural  eff"ect,  and  Christianity  operate  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  happy  change." 

The  preceding  chapters  show  what  has  been  ac- 
complished among  the  tribes  in  the  southern  por- 
tions of  this  vast  continent.  What  now  remains  to 
be  done,  but  to  go  up  and  take  possession  of  the 
land  ?  The  means  have  been  described,  and  our 
prospects  are  inviting;  avenues  have  been  opened 
up;   translations  of  the  word  of  God  have  been 
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made  into  different  languages  ;*  a  native  agency  is 
in  operation.  The  once  enslaved  negroes  of  tlie 
slave-cultured  islands  of  the  west,  unmanacled,  and 
freemen  in  the  Lord,  are  now  ready  to  go  and  pro- 
claim the  literty  of  the  gospel  to  their  captive 
brethren,  while  creation  is  groaning  for  her  re- 
demption. We  are  warranted  to  expect,  from  what 
has  already  occurred,  great  and  glorious  results,  as 
the  consecjuence  of  the  simple  distribution  of  scrip- 
tural truth,  and  tlie  influence  of  that  trvith  in  con- 
nexion with  native  agency.  When  only  the  gospel 
of  Luke  was  printed  in  the  language,  and  the  first 
edition  of  Scripture  Lessons  had  lieen  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  Mr.  Hughes,  writing  to  the 
author  from  an  out  station,  made  the  following 
striking  remarks :  — 

"The  good  work  here  is  making  progress. 
What  has  been  accomplished  by  feeble  means  (in 
our  eyes)  makes  me  exclaim,  '  What  hath  God 
wrought !'  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  truly  in  un- 
skilled hands,  but  it  hath  shown  itself  two-edged. 
Its  success  here  is  evidently  not  owing  to  the  hand 
that  wields  it,  but  to  its  own  native  power  and  des- 
tination from  above.  Jestis  and  the  apostles  teach 
here  without  any  human  infirmity  intruding  be- 
tween them  and  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  The 
great  principles  of  the  Bible  Society  are  exempli- 
fied here,  the  simple  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible 
alone  will  convert  the  world.  The  missionary's 
work  is  to  gain  for  it  admission  and  attention,  and 
then  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The  simplicity  of  means 
in  connexion  with  the  greatness  of  the  effect,  is  quite 
in  character  with  its  Divine  Author.  To  Him  be 
all  the  praise." 

The  vast  importance  of  having  the  Scriptures  in 
the  language  of  the  natives,  will  be  seen  when  we 
look  on  the  scattered  towns  and  hamlets  which  stud 
the  interior,  over  which  one  language,  with  slight 
variations,  is  spoken  as  far  as  the  Efjuator.  When 
taught  to  read  they  have  in  their  hands  the  means 
not  only  of«recovcring  them  from  their  natural 
darkness,  but  of  keeping  the  lamp  of  life  burning 
even  amidst  comparatively  desert  gloom.  In  one 
of  my  early  journeys  with  some  of  my  companions, 
we  came  to  a  heathen  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River,  between  Namaqua-land  and  the 
Griqua  country.  We  had  travelled  far,  and  were 
hungry,  thirsty,  and  fatigued.  From  the  fear  of 
being  exposed  to  lions,  we  preferred  remaining  at 
the  village  to  proceeding  during  the  night.  The 
people  at  the  village  rather  roughly  directed  us  to 
halt  at  a  distance.  We  asked  water,  but  they  would 
not  supply  it.  I  offered  the  three  or  four  buttons 
which  still  remained  on  my  jacket  for  a  little  milk; 
this  also  was  refused.  We  had  the  prospect  of 
another  hungry  night  at  a  distance  from  water, 
though  within   sight  of  the  river.     We  found  it 

*  Since  tlie  author  arrived  in  Knijland,  he  has  been  ena- 
bled, by  the  miinilkonce  of  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  to  r.irry  flmiu^'Ii  tht>  press  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  anil  the  I'sjilms  in  the  .Sechuana  languaji;e,  some 
thousands  of  uliicli  have  lM>en  sent  out  to  tlie  interior  of 
Southern  Africa,  to  supply  the  increasing  wanta  of  a  people 
rapidlv  acmiirin),'  tin-  art  of  reading;  thousands  of  them  lieinu 
able  already  to  read  in  their  own  lanpuaije  the  wonderful 
works  of  (jod.  A  lar^e  edition  of  tlie  Scripture  Lessons  has 
also  Ix'en  printtMl,  the  wliole  exp<'nse  of  which  haa  been  de- 
frayed by  a  niimluT  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends.  Numerous 
elementary  works  an<l  tracts  have  emanated  from  printing; 
presses  in  tlie  Uechuana  country. 


difficult  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  our  lot,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  repeated  rebuffs,  the  manner  of  the  vil- 
lagers excited  suspicion.  When  twilight  drew  on, 
a  woman  approached  from  the  height  beyond  which 
the  village  lay.  She  bore  on  her  head  a  bundle  of 
wood,  and  had  a  vessel  of  milk  in  her  hand.  The 
latter,  without  opening  her  lips,  she  handed  to  us, 
laid  down  the  wood,  and  returned  to  the  village. 
A  second  time  she  approached  with  a  cooking  ves- 
sel on  her  head,  and  a  leg  of  mutton  in  one  hand, 
and  water  in  the  other.  She  sat  down  without  say- 
ing a  word,  prepared  the  fire,  and  put  on  the  meat. 
We  asked  her  again  and  again  who  she  was.  She 
remained  silent  till  affectionately  entreated  to  give  us 
a  reason  for  such  unlooked  for  kindness  to  strangers. 
The  solitary  tear  stole  down  her  sable  cheek,  when 
she  replied,  "  I  love  Him  whose  servant  you  are, 
and  surely  it  is  my  duty  to  give  you  a  cup  of  cold 
water  in  his  name.  My  heart  is  full,  therefore  I 
caimot  speak  the  joy  I  feel  to  see  you  in  this  out- 
of-the-world  place."  On  learning  a  little  of  her 
history,  and  that  she  was  a  solitary  light  burning  in 
a  dark  place,  I  asked  her  how  she  kept  up  the  life 
of  Goil  in  her  soul  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  com- 
nmnion  of  saints.  She  drew  from  her  bosom  a  copy 
of  the  Dutch  New  Testament,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Helm  when  in  his  school  some 
years  previous,  before  she  had  been  compelled  by 
her  connexions  to  retire  to  her  present  seclusion. 
"  This,"  she  said,  "  is  the  fountain  whence  I  drink ; 
this  is  the  oil  which  makes  my  lamp  burn."  I 
looked  on  the  precious  relic,  printed  by  the  IJritish 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  reader  maj"  con- 
ceive how  I  felt  and  my  believing  companions  with 
me,  when  we  met  with  this  disciple,  and  mingled 
our  sympathies  and  prayers  together  at  the  throne 
of  our  heavenly  Father.      Glory  to  God  in  the 

HHJHEST,  AND  ON  EARTH  PE4CE,  GOOD  WILL  TO 
MEN  ! 
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lliver,  31 — 34;  back  to  Namaqua  station,  34 — 38;  toGriqua 
Town,  40 — Iti  ;  from  tlie  Kuruman  to  Moselekatse'3  domi- 
nions, 134 — 138 


Kafirs,  their  ijeneral  history,  4 ;  commencement  of  missions 

to  tliem,  fi  ;  their  renewal,  12,  13 
Karroo,  tlie  country  of,  b 
Kat  River,  iu  commencement  as  a  missionary  station,  12  ;  its 

present  condition,  12 
Kiclierer,  Mr.,  his  visit  to  Africa,  6  ;  his  labours  at  Zak  lliver, 

13,  14 
Kitciiin^man,  Mr.,  liis  journey  with  the  author  to  the  Nama- 

quas,  2r,,  27 
Koloni,'  Kiver,  visited  by  tlie  autlior,  155 
Kok,  Mr.,  liis  visit  to  the  Bechuana.^,  and  death,  57,  58 
Kramer,  .Mr.,  his  connexion  with  tlie  Griqua  mission,  52 
Kuniman  station,  dilliculties  attendini;  it,  llo — UK,  123,  124  ; 
fountain   of,  sketch  and  description  of,   115,   116;  encou- 
raging appearances,  123,  124;   renewed  dangers,   120;   re- 
newed encouragements,   126  ;   exposed  to  another  attack, 
126,  127  ;  revival,  129,  130  ;  drawing  of,  147 

Language,  Sechuana,  its  pronunciation,  6o  ;  difficult  to  acquire, 
77 

Lichtenstein,  Dr.,  his  visit  to  the  Bechuanas,  59;  his  opi- 
nions, 67 

Lion,  entangled  in  a  tliorn  tree,  34  ;  methml  of  attncking  tlie 
giralTe,  34  ;  poetic  description  of,  34  ;  terror  of  oxen,  35  ; 
wdf'government,  36  ;  practice  in  leaping,  37;  anecdote  of, 
witli  a  man  and  his  gun,  37  ;  cowardice  of,  38  ;  attack  upon 
a  company  of  natives,  38  ;  upon  a  caravan,  118,  119;  upon 
oxen,  134 

Lithako,  author's  first  visit  to,  44  ;  reception  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, 61,  62  ;  attacked  by  the  Mantatees,  93,  94 

Locusts,  description  of,  117  ;  used  for  food,  118 

Mahnto,  her  native  character,  63 

Makaba,  liis  reception  of  the  author,  103  ;  description  of,  104, 
105  ;  conspired  against  by  liis  son,  106  ;  his  death,  113 

Mantatei-s,  invasion  of,  89—94  ;  description  of,  95  ;  attempt 
upon  Pitsana,  108,  109 

Matabcle,  a  sketch  of,  139 

Milk-sack,  description  of,  123 

Miles,  Kev.  Hichard,  liis  visit  to  tlie  Griquas,  124 

Mirage,  appearance  of,  43,  44 

Missions,  tlie  lirst,  to  South  Africa,  5 

Missionaries,  their  discouragements,  68,75 — 80,  85,  86.  105; 
topics  of  discourse,  79  :  exposed  to  attack  from  the  Manta- 
tees, 108,  109 

MolTat,  Mrs.,  hor  arrival  in  Africa,  48  ;  perilous  situation,  75  ; 
exposed  to  attack  from  the  Mantatees,  108,  109;  visits  the 
colony,  149  ;  her  dangerous  illness,  151 

Moravians,  tlieir  missions  to  the  Hottentots,  6  ;  subject  of  their 
preaching  in  Greenland,  79 

Mokhatla,  134 

Moselekatse,  his  ambassadors,  133;  visited  by  the  author, 
138 — 146;  his  history,  143;  revisited  by  tlie' author,  1.52; 
decline  of  his  power,  154 

Mosheii,  liis  liistory,  155;  visited  by  the  author,  156,  157; 
anxiety  for  instruction,  158;  providentially  preserved,  158 

Mnsheshe,  his  desiri' for  missionaries,  150;  his  speccli,  160 

Motliibi,  reception  given  by  him  to  the  missionaries,  61  ;  oc- 
casions a  civil  war,  112  ;  his  conversion,  159 


Namaquas,  their  country,  5,  18  ;  first  visited  by  missionaries, 
18 — 20  ;  their  native  character,  18,  19  ;  success  of  the  NVcs- 
leyans  amongst  them,  5u  ;  difficulties  of  the  mi:>sion,  51 

Niger,  expedition  to  the,  161 

Orange  River,  description  of,  40,  51 

Parental  affection,  144 

Paul,  his  first  interview  with  the  autlior,  40  ;  his  contemplated 

attack  upon  the  Kuruman  station,  127,  128 
Philip,  Dr.,  his  first  visit  to  tlie  Cape,  48 
Piano-forte,  anecdote  of,  24 
Pitsan  visited  by  the  author,  101,  102 
Printing  at  the  Cape,  147  ;  natives'  surprise  at,  147 

Quaggas,  their  instinct,  120 

Rain,  its  scarcity  accounted  for,  87 

Rain-makers,  their  infiuence,  bo,  81  ;  anecdotes  of,  81 — 85; 

his  end,  103 
Read,  Mr.,  liis  visit  to  Lithako,  62 
Resurrection,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  natives,  105 
Re\-ival,  religioas,  129 — 131 
Rhinoceros,  description  of,  120 

Sacrifices,  unknown  in  Africa,  73 

Sass,  Mr.,  his  infiuence  upon  a  hostile  party,  54 

Schmidt,  George,  his  mission  to  the  Hottentots,  5,  6 

Schmelen,  Mr.,  extracts  from  his  journal,  32,  33 

Scriptures,  their  value  to  the  missioniiry,  162;  anecdote  of,  162 

Sebegue,  his  visit  to  the  author,  122 

Smith's  shop,  a  native's,  121,  122 

Smith,  Dr.  Andrew,  visit  to  the  Bechuanas,  151  ;  his  travels, 

153 
Sun,  its  heat,  131 

Tamahas,  their  origin,  4 

Teachers,  native,  advantages  of,  154 

Thefl,  propensity  to,  of  the  natives,  75,  76 

Thirst,  its  effects  upon  men  and  cattle,  38  ;  the  author's  suffer- 
ings from,  43,  44 

Thompson,  .Mr.,  his  visit  to  Griqua  Town,  90,  93 

Thunder  storms,  45,  88 

Thunder  without  clouds,  87 

Toornberg,  its  selection  for  a  missionary  station,  16 

Travelling,  description  of,  in  Africa,  2j" — 27 

Travellers,  their  liability  to  deception,  33 

Trees,  destruction  of,  by  the  natives,  86,  87 ;  made  places  of 
abode,  135 

'V'anderkemp,  Dr.,  his  mission  to  the  Kafirs,  6—9  ;  his  mission 
to  the  Hottentots,  9,  10  ;  his  character,  10,  11 

War,  council  of,  90—92 

Warm  Bath,  its  selection  for  a  missionary  station,  22  ;  its  de- 
struction by  .\friciiner,  24 

Water,  monopolized  by  the  natives,  75 

Waterboer,  his  civil  government,  51,^56 

Wesleyan  missionaries,  their  success  amongst  the  Kafirs,  12  ; 
their  mission  in  Namaqua-land,  50;  their  labours  in  the 
Basuto  country,  159,  160 

Williams,  Mr.,  his  appointment  to  Lithako,  61  ;  his  mission 
to  the  Kafiiy,  12 

Wright,  Mr.,  123,  124 

Zahara,  Southern,  its  character  and  position,  5 

Zak  River,  its  possession  and  abandonment  as  a  missionary 

.station,  1.3,  14  ^ 

Zoology,  32,  41 
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